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HARDING'S 

PLEASURE      13/^/^ "K'  Q 
&  PROFIT      x3V^V^lVw3 


Science  of  Trapping— Explains  habits  of  fur  ani- 
mals, illustrates  their  tracks,  etc.;  245  pages,  24 

chajiters,  40  illustrations,  cloth 60c 

Fur  Farming — Tells  all  about  raising  fur-bearing 

animals,  278  pages,  16  chapters,  49  illus.,  cloth. 60c 
Hunting  Dogs — A  practical  book  on  night  as  well 
as  ilay  hunting  dogs,  253  pages,  26  chapters,  45 

illustrations,  cloth 60c 

Ferret  Facts  and  Fancies — Tells  how   to  breed, 
raise,  handle  and  sell;  also  fur  value,  214  pages, 

21  chapters,  45  illustrations,  cloth 60c 

Fox  Trapping — Tells  how  to  trap,  poison,  and  shoot 

foxy  foxes,  200  pp.,  22  chap.,  50  illus.,  cloth 600 

MlnkTrapplng— Best  book  on  mink  trapping  pub- 
lished. 200  pages,  20  chapters.  SO  illus.,  cloth.   60c 
Wolf    and    Coyote    Trapping— isly    animals,    but 
nil  thoils   given    in   this  book   "get    'em;"  252 

pages,  21  chapters,  44  illustrations,  cloth 60c 

Steel  Traps — Describes  the   various  makes;   tells 

how  to  set;  ,'!33  pp.,  32  chap.,  130  illus.,  cloth.. 60c 
Deadfalls   and   Snares — Is   the   leading   book   on 
home  made   traps;    232    pages,   28   chapters,   84 

drawings  and  illustrations,  cloth 60C 

Camp  and  Trail  Methods — Contains  valuable  in- 
formation for  campers  and  outers;  274  pages,  19 

chapters,  68  illustrations,  cloth 60c 

Science  of  Fishing — Is  for  those  who  have  caught 
them    as   well    as   those   who   never   have;    258 

j.ages,  22  chapters,  100  illustrations,  cloth 60c 

Canadian    WUds— Tells    about    Hudson    Bay    Co., 

N<irtheiii  Indians,  etc.;  277  pp.,  37  chap.,  cloth  60c 
Land  Cruising  and  Prospecting — For  Homestead- 
ers, prospectors,  trappers,  guides,  etc.;  200  pages, 

20  chapters,  40  illustrations,  cloth 60c 

A  Trip  on  the  Oreat  Lakes — Describes  a  canoe  trip, 
supplies  taken,  and  tells  of  fish,  fur,  game,  etc.; 
212  pages,  20  chapters,  39  illustrations,  cloth.  .60c 
Olnseng    and    Other   Medicinal    Plants — Explains 
how  to  grow  and  there  is  big  money  in  it  too; 
367  pages,  35  chapters,  95  illustrations,  cloth  $1.00 
Fifty  Years  a  Hunter  and  Trapper — Doings  of  a 
noted    hunter    and    trapper    in    the    Allegheny 
Mountains,  318  pp.,  36  chap.,  21  illus.,  cloth  $1.00 
3001    Questions    and    Answers — or    the    Hunters' 
and  Trappers'  Encyclopedia  of  Useful  Informa- 
tion ;  395  pages,  clo'th $1.00 

The    Cabin    Boat    Primer — Tells    about    making, 
navigation,  and  use  of  house  boats;  267  pp.,  32 

chapters,  42   illustrations,  cloth $1.00 

If  two  or  more  books  are  ordered  together  there 
Is  a  reductions  of  10c  on  60c  books  and  25c  on  $1.00 
books.  Postage  and  packing  on  single  book  IDc; 
two  15c ;  three  20c ;  four  25c.  etc. ;  that  Is,  ONLY  5c 
for  each  additional  book  when  more  than  one  are 
ordered  at  a  time. 

A.  R.  HARDING 

79  N.  Ohio  Ave.  Columbus,  Ohio 
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SHIPPING-CASES  FOR  COMB  HONEY 

Don't  make  the  mistake  of  putting  a  fine  lot  of  section  honey  in  poor,  shipping-cases.  It 
will  lower  the  price  to  you  and  damage  your  future  sales.  "Falcon"  cases  are  A  No.  1, 
and  will  be  a  credit  to  any  crop  of  honey.     Prices  are  as  follows: 

Shipping-cases  in  Flat,  without  Glass. 

No.    1.  .  .  .holding  24  sections,  414x178,  showing  4 10,  $2.00;  100,  $18.00 

No.  3.  .  .  .holding  12  sections,  41A.n.1%,  showing  3 10,  $2.00;  100,  $18.00 

No.    iy2.  .holding  24  sections,  41^x11/2,  showing  4 10,  $1.90  ;   100,  $17.00 

No.    6 holding  24  sections,  3%x5xiy2,  showing    4 lO,  $1.90;   100,  $16.00 

No.    8.  .  .  .holding  24  sections,  4x5x1%,  showing  4 10,  $1.80;  .100,  $16.00 

Shipping-cases  with  Glass. 

with  3-inch  glass  with  2-inch  glass 

No.   11.  .  .Same  as  No.  1.  .  .Nailed,  35c;  in  flat,  1,    25c;  10,  $2.30;  100,  $21.00 100,  $20.00 

No.   13  .  .  .  Same  as  No.   3  .  .  .  Nailed,  22  ;   in  flat,   1,    15c  ;   10,  $1.40 ;   100,  $12.50 100,  $12.00 

No.   11 1/2  .Same  as  No.  II/2  .Nailed,  35c;  in  flat,  1,    25c;  10,  $2.20;  100,  $20.00 100,  $19.00 

No.   16  .  .  .  Same  as  No.  6 .  .  .  Nailed,  30c  ;  in  flat,  1,    22c  ;  10,  $2.10  ;  100,  $19.00 

No.    18.  .  .Same  as  No.  8 .  .  .Nailed,  30c;  in  flat,  1,    22c;  10,  $2.10;  100,  $19.00 

Red  Catalog,  postpaid  Dealers  Everywhere  "  Simplifiod  Beekeepins;,'  postpaid 

W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  COMPANY,  FALCONER,  NEW  YORK 

where  the  good  beehives  come  from. 


You  Don't  Wait  for  Money  When 
You  Ship  Muth  Your  Honey 

We  Remit  the  Day  Shipments  Arrive 


We  are  in  the  market  to  buy  FANCY  AND  NUMBER  ONE  WHITE  COMB 
HONEY,  in  no-drip  glass-front  cases.  Tell  us  what  you  have  to  offer  and  name  your 
price  delivered  here. 

Will  also  buy — 

White  Clover  extracted  and  Amber  extracted. 
A  few  cars  of  California  Water  White  Sage. 
A  few  cars  of  California  Orange  Blossom. 

When  offering  extracted  honey  mail  us  a  sample  and  give  your  lowest  price 
delivered  here.     We  buy  every  time  you  name  a  good  price. 


=     terms. 


We  do  beeswax  rendering;  ship  us  your  old  combs  and  cappings. .  .Write  us  for     i 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 


204  Walnut  Street 


'The  Busy  Bee  Men" 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Increase  Your  Honey  Crop 

by  introducing  some  of  LcininRpr'.s  strain  of  Italian 
Queens  which  have  n  record  of  HO  years  as  to  honev- 
gathering  qualities  and  pentleness  are  unexcelled. 
Disease  has  rever  appeared  in  our  apiaries.  Queens 
will  be  ready  .hine  tlie  tirst.  Untested,  each,  $1;  6, 
$.'">.      Tested,  each,  $1.2.5;  6,  $,5.50.      Breeders,  $5. 

FRED  LEININGER  &  SON,  Delphos,  Ohio 


Supplies  Cheap  During  j 

the  Winter  Months  | 

Send    nic    a    list    of   your    wants    and    let   me  1 

tiSTire  on  it  for  you.  = 

Italian  Bees,   Queens,   and  Nuclei  for  season  1 

of  1917.  I 

E.  A.  Lefflngwell,  Allen,  Mich.  | 
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HONEY  MARKETS 

" BASIS  OF  PRICE  QUOTATIONS. 

The  prices  listed  below,  unless  otherwise  stated, 
are  those  at  which  sales  are  being  made  by  commis- 
sion merchants  or  by  producers  ^ly'^'^l^^otheretai^ 
merchants.  When  sales  are  made  by  commiaston 
Zerchlnts  the  usual  commission  (rom  five  to  ten 
per  cnit),  cartage,  and  freigM  will  be  deducted;  and 
in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge  for  storage  by  the 
commission  merchant.  When  sales  are  .m^fjvj^j' 
producer  direct  to  the  retailer  ^^l^'^fl'f^'^Xl  'ade 
aae  and  other  charges  are  eliminated  Sales  made 
to  wholesale  houses  are  usually  about  ten  per  ceni 
less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 

PITTSBURG. — On  account  of  holiday  business, 
when  trade  was  confined  to  practically  holiday  ne- 
cessities, the  market  on  honey  has  been  very  quiet 
here  with  no  change  in  prices.     W.  E.  Osborn  Co. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  26. 

DETROIT  — Comb  honey  is  quiet  for  the  last  ten 
davs  We  look  for  a  better  demand  after  the  holi- 
daVs.  It  is  selling  at  15  to  16;  extracted  is  in 
better  demand  at  8  V2   to  9.  F.  P.  Reynolds  Co. 

Detroit,    Mich.,    Dec.    22. 

CLEVEL\ND. — The  demand  for  comb  honey  is 
light  •  and  altho  the  supply  in  market  is  limited, 
there  is  no  advance  in  prices.  We  Quote  fancy  comb 
honev,  per  case,  $3.65  to  $3.85;  No.  1,  $3.50  to 
$3.60;   No.   2,   $3.00  to  $3.25.  ,,     ,     o 

Cleveland,   O.,   Dec.  26.  C.  Chandler  s  Sons. 

BOSTON  — Honey  is  somewhat  neglected  on  ac^ 
count  of  Christmas  holiday.  We  look  for  a  good 
sale  from  now  on.  We  quote  extra  fancy  comb 
honey,  per  case,  $3.50;  fancy,  $3.25;  No.  1,  $3.00; 
No   2,  $2.25.     White  e.xtracted  honey  brings  8  to  11. 

Boston,   Mass.,   Dec.   26.  Blake-Lee  Co. 

SYRACUSE. — There  is  no  particular  change  in 
market  conditions  here  since  last  report.  There  is 
a  goodly  offering  of  comb  honey  moving  moderately. 
Fancy  comb  honey  brings  $3.60;  No.  1,  $3  36  Light 
amber  extracted,  in  cans,  brings  9.  E.  B.  Ross. 

Syracuse,    N.   Y.,   Dec.   26. 

FLORIDA. — The  supply  of  all  grades  is  very 
Mmited,  and  the  demand  is  strong.  White  extracted 
honev  brings  8  1/3;  light  amber,  in  barrels  5; 
amber,  in  barrels,  31/2.  Clean  average  yellow  bees- 
wax brings  30.  S.   S.  Alderman. 

Wewahitchka,    Fla.,    Dec.    21. 

HAMILTON. — Demand  is  quiet,  owing  to  Christ- 
mas trade.  We  quote  extra  fancy  comb  honey,  per 
rase  $2.50;  No.  1,  $2.25;  No.  2,  $1.65.  White  ex- 
tracted honey  brings  12  in  60-lb.  tins;  light  amber, 
in  cans    10  F.  W.  Fearman  &  Co., 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Dec.  26.      MacNab  Street  Branch. 

MONTREAL. — Stocks  are  reported  short;  good 
local  demand.  We  quote  extra  fancy  comb  honey, 
per  case,  17;  fancy,  16;  No.  1,  15;  No  2,  13 
White  extracted  honey  brings  12  to  12%  ;  light 
amber,  in  cans,  11  to  11  y2  ;  in  barrels,  10%  ;  amber, 
in  cans,  10  Vg  to  11;  in  barrels,  10. 

Gunn,   Langlois  &  Co.,   Ltd. 

Montreal,  Can.,  Dec.  23. 

ALBANY.  —  Comb  honey  is  slow  selling;  none 
since  the  extreme  cold  weather,  and  will  be  dull  thru- 
out  winter.  Our  stock  is  not  large.  We  quote 
a  fancv  comb  honev,  14  to  15;  No.  1,  12  to  13;  No.  2, 
T—- 11  to  12.  White  extracted  honey  brings  8  to  872; 
C^Might  amber,  in  cans,  7  to  7^/2.  Clean  average  yel- 
.^ — low  beeswax  brings  30  to  32.  H.  R.  Wright. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  26. 

.  TEXAS. — ^Good  demand  for  honey  but  little  offer- 
'ed  We  quote  No.  1  bulk  comb  honey,  101/2  to  11 
.—..in  60-lb.  cans;  No.  2,  9%  to  10;  V2  cent  advance 
^•for  smaller  sizes.  Light  amber  extracted  honey,  in 
Cleans,  8 1^  to  9;  in  barrels,  7  V2  to  8;  amber,  in  cans, 
-,71/.  to  8;  in  barrels,  61/2  to  7.  Clean  average  yel- 
low beeswax  brings  27  to  28.  J.  A.  Simmons. 
Sabinal,  Tex.,   Dec.  27, 


BUFFALO.— Receipts  of  honey  are  increasing, 
with  very  light  demand,  and  practically  no  trading. 
The  usual  dullness  during  holiday  season  is  on 
and  we  may  expect  a  light  demand  for  the  next 
month.  We  quote  extra  fancy  ^f^  honey  per 
case,  at  15;  fancy,  14V2  ;  No.  .1,  If-  No.  2,  12  to 
13  White  extracted  honey  brings  8  to  8V2,  "gM 
amber,  in  cans,  7  y2  ;  amber,  in  cans,  SVa  to  7. 

Buffalo,_N.  Y.,  Dec.  26.  Gleason  &  Lansing. 

KANSAS  CITY. — The  demand  for  comb  honey 
is  still  slow  and  draggy.  We  do  not  look  for  much 
change  until  after  February  1,  or  until  we  get 
some  real  cold  weather.  Extracted  honey  is  very 
firm.  No.  1  comb  honey  brings  $2.75  ;  No  2,  $2.50 
light-amber  extracted,  in  cans,  brings  8 1/2  ,  amber, 
in  cans,  7  V2  to  8.  Clean  average  yellow  beeswax 
brings  25.  C.  C.  demons  Produce  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Dec.  26. 

■  PORTLAND. — No  great  demand  for  comb  honey 
at  present.  The  local  crop  all  in,  so  far  as  we  know. 
The  extracted  demand  is  rather  sluggish,  altho  prices 
are  firm.  We  quote  extra  fancy  comb  honey  per 
case,  $3.50;  fancy,  $3  25;  No.  1,  f  •«%  No  2 
$2.90.  White  extracted  honey,  per  lb.,  8  V2  ,  ugnt 
amber,  in  cans,  8;  amber,  in  cans,  7  V2 .  Oieam 
average  yellow  beeswax  brings  25  to  26. 

Portland,  Ore.,  Dec.  19.  Pacific  Honey  Co. 


LOS  ANGELES. — These  prices  are  what  the  re- 
tailer pays  our  wholesale  customers,  not  what  we 
are  buying 'at.  No  supply  of  extracted,  except  for 
focal  use  Surplus  of  comb  with  little  demand. 
Locil  piices  unchanged,  with  little  honey  being 
used.  We  quote  extra  fancy  ''O"!^  '^oney^  per 
case,  $4.25;  fancy,  $3  85;  No.  1,.  $3.25  No.  2, 
$2  50  White  extracted  honey  brings  SV2  ,  "gM 
amber,  in  cans,  8;  amber,  in  cans,  7.  Clean  avei- 
age  yellow  beeswax  brings  35. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Dec.  21.       Geo.  L.  Emerson. 

NEW  YORK. — The  demand  for  comb  honey  has 
fallen  off  considerably  of  late,  as  is  generally  the 
case  at  this  time  of  the  year;  and,  while  there  is  no 
stock  receipts  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 
We'quotf  fancy  white  at  15  ,  No  1  1^  lower  grades 
12  to  13;  dark  and  mixed,  10  to  11.  Extiactea 
honey  is  in  good  demand.  White  clover  seems  to  be 
'  retty  well  cleaned  up,  while  other  grades  are  in 
good  supply.  Prices  seem  to  r?^  rather  irregular 
We  quote  white  from  8  to  9 ;  light  amber,  7  to  8 , 
dark,  6  to  7.      Beeswax  brings  30  *<>  32.  , 

New  York,  Dec.  26.  Hildreth  &  Segelken. 

ST  LOUIS — Our  honey  market  is  unchanged 
since 'our  last  quotation.  Comb  honey  is  jt'll  mov- 
ing very  slowly,  but  there  is  a  bet  er  demand  for 
exfracted  honey.  This  market  is  well  supplied  with 
comb  honev,  but  is  running  rather  short  on  Southern 
extracted  of  good  flavor  We  l^^te  „efo'%o  7 
comb  honev  per  case,  $3.75;  fancy,  $3.50,  No.  1, 
$3  00  to  $3.^25;  No'.  2,  $2.,50  to  .  $2.75.  Light 
amber  extracted  honey,  in  cans,  brings  9  to  10 
amber,  dark,  in  cans,  71/2  to  8.  Clean  average  yel- 
low beeswax  brings  32.  A„n^  m 
R.  Hartmann  Produce  Lo. 

St.   Louis,   Mo.,   Dec.  22. 

CHICAGO. — Comb  honey  continues  to  drag;  100 
lbs  of  extracted  to  10  lbs.  of  comb  is  about  the 
average  in  sales  during  the  past  month.  So  active 
is  the  demand  in  extracted  that  the  P"ce  has  advanc- 
ed on  all  grades  1  ct.  or  about  per  pound.  The  best 
o-rades  of  white  clover  are  now  commanding  10  cts., 
and  it  looks  as  tho  all  of  it  were  going  t_o  go  into 
.onsumption  before  the  coming  of  another  crop 
Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  unusual 
consumption  of  extracted  versus  comb.  One  we 
frequently  hear  is  that  it  is  taking  the  Place  °f 
but  er  and  preserves,  as  children  are  now  getting 
honev  on  their  bread  instead  of  jam.  Beeswax  sel  s 
at  from  28  to  30  for  the  ordinary  grades;  and  if 
free  from  sediment,  and  bright  in  color,  32 

Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  18.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co, 


S\N  FRANCISCO. — All  grades  of  extracted  honey 
have  been  in  good  request,  and  the  demand  con- 
inues,  and  especially  is  extra  light  amber  wanted 
Doubt  ess  much  of  the  local  buying  has  been  caused 
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by  dealers  in  the  bottling  trade  investing  in  quan- 
tities for  late  winter  and  spring  use.  Manufacturers 
and  preserving  companies  who  put  up  honey  in  con- 
tainers generally  report  business  brisk — local,  ship- 
ping, and  foreign.  We  quote  extra  fancy  comb 
honey,  per  case,  $3.00;  fancy,  $2.75  to  $2.85;  No.  1, 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  No.  2,  nominal.  White  extracted 
honey  brings  8  to  8  %  ;  very  little  offering ;  light 
amber,  in  cans,  7  to  TV2  ;  amber,  in  cans,  6  to  GVz- 
Clean  average  yellow  beeswax  brings  26  to  29. 

Leutzinger  &  Lane. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Dec.  20. 


Weeder,  Mulcherand 
Cultivator 


3  Garden  Tools  in  1 

The  BARKER 

The  only  garden  tool  that  successfully,  in  one  op- 

■^es3.t\oa,  iills  weeds,  and  forms  a  complete  soil 

jnulch  to  hold  moisture.     "Best  Weed  Killer 

^Ever  Used."     A  boy  with  a  Barker  beais 

ten  men  with  hoes.     Has  shovels  for 

deeper  cultivation,   Selfad- 

^adjusting.    Costs  little. 

Write  for  illustrated  folder 

I  and  special  Factory-to-User 

offer. 

Barker  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  117  David  City,  Nebr. 


Los  Angeles  Honey  Co. 

633  Central  Bldg.  .  .  .  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Buyers  and  Sellers 
of  Honey  and  Wax 

Write    us    for   Prices    when    in    the    Market 


^ 


:Sv 


Talking 
Queens 


Laws  Queens  Speak 
for  Themselves  .  .  . 


Beginning  about  March  1st  I  will 
mail  Italian  Queens  at  the  following 
prices:  Single  tested  queen,  $1.25; 
select  tested,  $2.00;  fine  breeding 
queens,  $5.00.  No  discount  from 
these  prices  even  in  quantity  lots,  be- 
fore April  15th.  Later  "ads"  will 
contain  revised  prices  for  the  season. 
Bees  by  the  pound. 

After  May  1st,  prices  on  applica- 
tion. A  discount  of  5  per  cent  on 
all  orders  for  queens  or  bees  by  the 
pound  during  January  when  cash  ac- 
companies the  order. 

Yours  for  a  busy  season 


W.  H.  Laws,  Beeville,jTex. 


Beekeepers'  Supplies 


Now  is  the  time  to  order  your  supplies  for 
next  season,  and  have  everything  in  readi- 
ness for  next  Spring.  Take  advantage  of 
the  early-order  cash  discount,  and  send  us 
a  list  of  the  supplies  wanted,  and  we  will 
be  pleased  to  quote  you.  We  will  mail 
you  our  catalog  upon  request ;  in  short, 
we  handle  everything  a  beekeeper  requires 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  an  apiary; 
Boot's  goods  at  factory  prices. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Company,  Cincinnati,  0. 

2146  Central  Avenue 
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VICTOR  and  HOME  VICTOR 

Multiple  System 

Water  Heaters  for 

House  Heating 

Heats  bath  and  kitchen  boiler  too, 
ONE  STOVE  AND  ONE  FIRE 
YEAR  ROU.ND.  There  is  nothing 
like  it.     Send  for  booklet. 

S.  V.  Reeves,  Mfr. 
Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  GROWING  and 
BEEKEEPING 

are  two  closely  allied  occupations.  Beekeepers 
should  read  "THE  SOUTHERN  FRUIT 
GROWER  "  which  treats  on  all  the  phases  of 
successful  fruit  glowing:,  also  gardening,  etc. 
Established  for  more  than  20  years.  Edited  by 
Robert  Sparks  Walker.  50c  per  year ;  3 
years  for  |l,  or  sample  copy  sent  free  to  those 
who  are  interested.      Address 

THE  SOUTHERN  FRUIT  GROWER 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Established  1885 


It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  64-page 
catalog   and   early-order   discount 

Beekeepers' 
Supplies 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  brand.     A  good  assort- 
ment of  supplies  for  prompt  shipment  kept 
in    stock.     Let   us   hear   from   you;    full   in- 
formation given  to  all  inquiries.     Bees- 
wax wanted  for  supplies  or  cash. 

John  Nebel  &  Son  Supply  Co. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


PENNSYLVANIA  BEEKEEPERS 

Our  catalogs  now  out.  Postal 
will  bring  you  one.  Root's  goods 
at  Root's  prices.  Prompt  shipment. 


E.  M.  Dunkel,     Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 


I  CANDY 

I  Bees    sometimes   starve   with   plenty   of    honey    in 

I  the  hive.     Why  not  avoid  this  risk  by  placing  a 

I  plate  or  two  of  candy  on  the  frames  when  you 

I  pack    for    winter  ?      It    is    a    good   life    insurance. 
I  Send  for  circular  also  catalog  of  supplies. 

I  H.  H.  Jepson,  182  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 
AT  4% 


FOR  YOU 

You  are  following  a  very 
unwise  plan  if  you  in- 
vest your  surplus  funds 
where  there  is  the  slio;ht- 
est  danger  of  loss,  or  if 
you  keep  them  at  home. 


No  matter  where  you  live  you 
can  —  by  our  BANKING  BY 
MAIL  plan  -deposit  your  funds 
in  this  strong  bank,  which  af- 
fords absolute  safety  for  every 
dollar,  and  pays  4  per  cent  in- 
terest on  small  as  well  as  large 
deposits. 


Deposits  may  be  sent  in  the 
form  of  check,  draft,  money  or- 
der, or  the  currency  by  register- 
ed letter. 


Start  your  account  TODAY. 


-' !i SAVINGS  "^^ 
DEPOSIT  BANKC? 

MEDINA/OHIO 


A.T.  SPITZER.Pres. 

E.R.  ROOT,  Vice-Pres. 
E.B.SPITZER.Cashien 


ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 
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Protection  Hives 

Pi-ice  $13.75  for  5  hives,  f.  o.  b.  Grand 
Eapids,  Mich.  Delivered  prices  furnished  on 
request.  Double  wall  with  air  spaces,  insula- 
tion, or  packing  as  you  may  prefer.  Over  an 
inch  of  space  between  the  outer  and  inner 
walls.  Total  wall  space  two  and  a  quarter 
inclies.  If  you  have  ever  had  occasion  to 
spend  any  time  in  a  building  single-boarded, 
during  cold  weather,  you  can  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  double  walls.  Even  with  a 
redhot  stove  you  are  freezing  on  one  side  and 
roasting  on  the  other.  Double  walls  relieve 
this  condition  and  reduce  the  quantity  of 
fuel  necessary.  Honey  is  the  fuel,  the  bee 
the  stove.  The  life  of  the  bee  as  well  as  the 
stove  dejiends  on  its  work;  do  not  burn  them 
out.  Send  for  catalog  and  special  circulars. 
We  are  the  beehive  people.  Send  us  a  list  of 
your  requirements  for  1917  and  let  us  figure 
with  you.  Small  as  well  as  large  orders  are 
wanted.  Let  us  add  you  to  our  list  of  many 
pleased  customers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


Section-fixer 


A  combined  section-press  and  foundation- 
fastener  of  pressed-steel  construction.  It 
folds  the  section  and  puts  in  top  and  bottom 
starters  all  at  one  handling,  thus  saving  a 
great  amount  of  labor.  With  top  and  bot- 
tom starters  the  comb  is  firmly  attached  to 
all  four  sides  —  a  requirement  to  grade 
fancv.  Increase  the  value  of  vour  crop  by 
this  "method.  H.  W.  Sehultz,  of  Middletoii, 
Mich.,  in  writing  us  says:  "Your  section- 
fixer  is  the  best  yet;  can  put  up  150  sections 
per  hour  with  top  and  bottom  starters." 
Price  with  lamp,  $2.75.  Shipping  weight 
5  lbs.  Postage  extra.  Send  for  special  cir- 
cular fullv  describing  this  machine. 


Bingham  Bee- smoker 

has  been  on  the  market  nearly  forty  years, 
and  is  the  standard  in  this  and  nmny  foreign 
countries.  It  is  the  all-important  tool  of  the 
most  extensive  honey-producers  of  the  world. 
For  sale  direct  or  by  all  dealers  in  beekeejj- 
ers '  supplies. 

Smoke  Engine,  4-ineh  stove $1.25 

Doctor,  3 1^ -inch  stove 85 

Two  above  sizes  in  copper,  50  cts.  extra 

(Jonquerer,  3-inch  stove 75 

Little  Wonder,  2%-inch  stove 50 

Hinged  cover  on  two  larger  sizes. 
Postage  extra. 


A.  G.  Woodman  Co. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Order  Your  1917 
Supplies  from  Syracuse 


We  Carry  the  Largest 
Line  in  New  York  State 


And  are  fully  prepared  to  fill  your  order  at  once,  as 
we  have  just  received  five  more  carloads  of  fresh 
supplies  from  the  factory.  Many  last  year  got  left 
on  their  five- gallon  cans,  as  we  were  sold  out  early. 
This  year  we  have  almost  twice  as  many  in  stock; 
but  to  be  sure  of  them  you  better  place  your  order 
now.    They  keep. 

Hives  and  supplies  purchased  now  can  be  put 
together  in  a  good  workmanlike  way,  and  painted 
during  the  idle  winter  days,  and  they  will  be  ready 
when  the  bees  swarm  in  the  spring. 

We  have  10  old-style  Chaff  Hives,  eight-frame, 
and  one  gross  of  one-pint  premium  jars  that  we 
should  like  to  dispose  of.     Send  for  price. 

Send  for  our  1917  catalog  with  new  prices. 


F.  A.  Salisbury,  Syracuse,  New  York 

1631  West  Genesee  St. 
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Full  Sheets  of 

Dadanf  s  Foundation 

in  all  your  Brood-frames  and  Sections 


VST" 


1 — Mean  nice  straight  combs  for  you  to  handle. 

2 — Save  the  bees  time,  work  and  honey. 

3 — Prevent  a  useless  aggregation  of  drones  which  do  net  produce  but  consume 
a  large  quantity  of  honey. 

4 — Mean  a  maximum  force  of  worker  bees  to  gather  the  crop. 

Besides,  Dadant's  Foundation  is  always  sure  to  be  accepted  by  the  bees  as 
l)romptly  as  it  is  given  to  them.  Tests  by  practical  beekeepers  have  shown  that 
they  accept  "Dadant's"  first. 

All  these  points  insure  a  maximum  crop  of  hom'v  stored  in  the  best  shape  for 
either  home  use  or  for  market. 


New  Electric 

Wire-imbedder 


Patent 

Applied 

for 


Price 
Postpaid 
without 
Batteries, 

$1.00 


The  newest  and  best  wire  imbedder  on  the  market.  Does  the  work  quickly  and 
so  thoroly  that  the  wires  seem  to  have  ' '  grown ' '  in  the  sheets*. 

It  is  a  "dandy"  and  you  should  have  one.  QUE  CATALOG — lists  practically 
everything  given  in  other  catalogs  and  a  few  new  articles  besides.  Send  for  one 
today. 


Dadant  &  Son  .  .  Hamilton.  Illinois 


E 
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EDITORIAL 


FOR  ALL  OF  US  it  is  the  New  Year's 
season.     We  have  hung  up  the  new  calendar 

for  1917  and  bc- 

THE  DA  WN 

OF  A 

NEW  BAY 


fore  us  lies  a 
clean  new  slate 
on  which  to 
write  the  record 
of  another  year.  But,  for  the  beekeeping 
world  there  is  good  warrant  for  believing 
that  something  more  than  a  new  year  is 
just  ahead — there  is  dawning  a  new  day  of 
a  long  and  better  era  in  the  beekeepers' 
world.  Our  East  is  already  brightly  streak- 
ed with  its  certain  promise.  If  we  were 
to  characterize  this  new  day  we  would  call 
it  the  Day  of  Betters — better  bees,  better 
equipment,  better  beekeeping,  better  bee- 
keepers, better  training,  better  knowledge, 
better  markets,  better  prices,  better  appre- 
ciation of  our  profession  and  of  the  im- 
portance of  honey — better  everything  along 
the  whole  line  reaching  from  the  larva  in 
the  brood-combs  to  the  honey  service  of  a 
palace  Pullman. 

Let  us  subpoena  the  facts  to  prove  the 
case — to  give  substance  to  the  prophecy  of 
the  new  and  better  day  that  we  declare  to 
be  already  breaking  above  the  beemen's 
eastern  horizon.  These  prophetic  facts  are 
all  abundant  enough — it  is  only  hard  to  ar- 
ray them  in  their  sequence  and  importance. 
As  a  first  instance,  let  us  turn  back  a 
dozen  j^ears  and  inquire  concerning  the 
status  of  the  beekeepers'  profession  even 
so  short  a  time  ago.  At  that  time  how 
many  agricultural  schools  had  given  any 
recognition  to  apiculture?  Not  one.  What 
had  the  national  government  in  its  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  done  for  the  beekeeper 
and  his  calling?     Very  little. 

To  day  we  may  safely  say  that  never  in 
tlie  history  of  beekeeping  has  there  been 
so  great  an  opportunity  for  education. 
Congress,  in  appropriating  $5000  in  exten- 
sion woi'k  in  apiculture,  has  established, 
in  three  different  states,  government  ex- 
perts whose  business  it  is  to  help,  teach, 
and    encourage.     Agricultural    colleges    in 


ten  states  are  offering  courses  in  beekeeping. 
Valuable  and  instructive  government  and 
state  bulletins  are  available  in  increasing 
numbers.  There  are  more  and  better  books 
on  the  subject;  and  while  there  are  fewer 
apicultural  journals  they  are  of  a  higher 
class. 

New  states  are  passing  inspection  laws; 
and  other  states  having  laws  inadequate  are 
rapidly  repealing  them  and  passing  better 
ones.  More  efficient  inspectors  are  being 
appointed,  and  the  whole  work  of  inspection 
is  being  put  on  a  firmer  foundation.  At 
the  same  time  the  various  brood  diseases 
are  making  beekeeping  an  intolerable  nui- 
sance for  the  careless,  slipshod  beekeeper, 
so  that  the  conditions  for  the  progressive 
man  in  the  industry  are  far  safer. 

Improved  methods  have  made  honey  pro- 
duction easier,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
demand  f(U'  honey  has  increased  all  out  of 
proportion  to  the  increased  production.  It 
may  be  bought  in  any  grocery.  Thousands 
of  families  who  never  thought  of  using 
honey  are  now  substituting  it  for  so  much 
sugar,  finding  it  more  healthful  while  no 
more  expensive  in  the  end.  So  great  is 
the  demand,  in  fact,  that  the  extracted- 
honey  market  this  year,  in  the  majority  of 
localities,  was  almost  bare  by  the  holidays. 

Beekeeping  has  truly  become  a  man's 
business  that  commands  the  respect  of 
every  one.  Truly  the  new  day  has  dawned 
— a  brighter  day — a  day  full  of  possibilities 
and  of  oiTportunities  for  success. 


AT  FIRST  THOUGHT,  one  might  suppose 
that  selling  honey  from  the  doorstep  of  the 

beekeeper  (as 
PROFITABLE  exemplified  in 
FOR  ALL  HON-the  article  on 
EY- SELLERS  "The  Roadside 
Market"  in  this 
issue)  can  be  of  interest  only  to  small  pro- 
ducers, and  that  those  who  number  their 
colonies  by  the  hundreds  can  not  dispose 
of  any  appreciable  amount  of  honey  in  this 
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way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  every 
large  producer  has  a  certain  amount  of 
dark  honey  not  quite  up  to  grade.  In 
cases  of  comb  honey  there  are  always  some 
sections  in  which  the  combs  are  not  firmly 
attached  all  around  to  the  wood;  others 
wherein  the  combs  are  slightly  cracked ; 
still  others  which  are  too  light  to  slup  or 
to  dispose  of  in  regular  channels.  It  is 
far  better  to  sell  such  honey  locally  than 
to  ship  it  away.  In  most  instances  the 
honey  itself  is  exactly  as  good,  but  can  not 
grade  up  and  be  shipped  to  advantage. 
Owing  to  this  fact,  no  producer,  large  or 
small,  of  comb  honey  or  of  extracted,  can 
afford  to  disregard  the  opportunity  for  sell- 
ing honey  directly  from  the  bouse,  advertis- 
ing it  by  means  of  an  inexpensive  sign  on  a 
tree  or  post  by  the  roadside. 


CONTRARY  TO  WHAT  we  had  reason  to 
hope,  comb  honey  has  not  gone  up  in  price. 

In  fact,  we  are 

HONEY 

MABKET 

AND  PRICES 


surprised  at  the 
number  of  offers 
and  prices  that 
are  being  made. 
It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apijarent 
that  there  must  have  been  a  large  overpi'o- 
duction  of  comb  honey,  in  spite  of  our 
urgent  and  repeated  appeal  to  beekeepers 
last  spring  to  run  move  to  extracted. 

On  the  other  hand,  liquid  honey,  both  for 
the  table  and  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
continues  firm.  The  large  buyers  are  hunt- 
ing for  it  in  earlots.  Exporters  at  New 
York  are  now  trying  to  buy  back  the 
cheaper  grades  of  extracted,  because,  as 
they  say,  they  cannot  find  any  anywhere 
of  any  quantity.  Two  of  the  large  bottlers 
appear  to  be  fairly  well  supplied.  Two 
more  are  short.  It  is  reasonably  certain 
lliat  extracted  wilf  remain  firm;  but  whether 
the  ]irice  will  go  still  higher,  however,  is  at 
jiresent  a  little  doubtful.  The  most  we 
can  hope  for  is  that  they  will  continue 
till  next  spring. 

In  the  mean  time  the  market  on  comb 
lioney  is  easy,  or,  rather,  it  has  a  tendency 
to  sag. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
that  the  conditions  of  last  year  were  par- 
ticularly favorable  for  the  production  of 
comb  honey.  As  a  result,  a  larger  supply 
of  it  was  produced  than  was  ever  known 
befoie  in  the  history  of  the  business. 

The  dealei's  and  some  of  tlie  lai'ge  buyers 
ai-e  becoming  disgusted  with  the  comb- 
honey  business.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  this.  One  is  the  careless  packing  on 
the  part  of  the  producer  and  the  miserable 


shipping-cases  often  used,  both  of  which 
result  in  breakdowns  and  dripping  honey. 
Of  all  thing's,  broken  comb  honey  is  woi'se 
than  a  white  elephant  on  the  hands  of 
the  dealer.  He  does  not  know  what  to 
do  with  the  mess,  and  he  vows  he  will 
not  buy  comb  honey  again.  The  second 
reason  is  that  comb  honey  granulates.  The 
average  dealer  does  not  know  how  to  take 
care  of  it,  even  if  he  does  receive  it  in 
good  shape.  He  leaves  it  in  a  room  of 
variable  temperature,  with  the  result  that 
half  of  it  is  granulated  before  New  Year's 
day.  Finally  he  attempts  to  sell  it,  but  it 
comes  back  on  his  hands  because  it  has 
"  turned  to  sugar."  Then  in  desperation 
he  puts  the  product  out  on  the  sidewalk, 
marks  it  down  to  ten  cents  per  box,  re- 
tail, when  perhaps  he  paid  thirteen  or 
fourteen. 

Careful  packing,  using  roomy  sliipping- 
cases  with  corrugated  paper,  and  a  letter 
of  instructions  to  the  dealer,  will  save  a  lot 
of  this  trouble.  When  comb  honey  is 
shipped  in  less  than  earlots  it  should  al- 
ways be  ]iut  in  carriere.  The  new  Western 
classification  will  probably  bar  out  all 
other  comb  honey. 


THERE  ARE  THREE  factors  responsible 
for  high  prices — the  heavy  and  continuous 

advertising     o  f 
WHY  THE  Airline      Honey 

DEMAND  FOR  by  The  A.  I. 
EXTRACTED?  Root  Company; 
the  general 
ui)ward  trend  of  all  food  products,  and  the 
enormous  quantities  of  the  cheaper  extract- 
ed hone^ys  shipped  to  the  nations  now  at  war 
to  take  the  place  of  sugar  that  is  higher  in 
price.  There  is  one  other  factor,  and  that 
is,  lioncy  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  a 
food,  not  as  a  luxury — a  necessary  food 
that  helps  to  make  up  a  balanced  ration. 
The  nations  at  war  have  discovered  that 
tlieir  soldier  boys  must  have  something 
that  will  make  energy,  life,  and  strength; 
and  there  is  nothing  that  will  do  it  better 
than  honey.  Beefsteak  —  in  fact,  none  of 
the  proteins — will  supply  energy.  Honey 
supplies  this  demand  in  its  purest  and 
most  easily  assimilable  form. 

The  careful  and  discriminating  house- 
wife is  already  discovering  the  same  fact. 
Wlien  extracted  is  cheaper  than  comb 
lioiu'v,  pound  for  pound,  she  will  take  it 
in  preference  to  tlie  more  exj^ensive  article 
which  she  buys  in  very  small  quantities  for 
the  fable  Avhen  she  has  company. 

The  numerous  articles  tliat  liave  been 
published  in  our  largest  magazines  on  honey 
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as  a  food  during  the  past  three  or  four 
yeai-s,  and  the  continuous  advertising  of 
the  Root  Co.,  are  putting  extracted  honey 
on  the  table  as  a  food  for  evei-y-day  use. 


SOME  BEEKEEPERS  in  the  South  have 

Jone  a  nice  busi- 
I'OUND-  ness  in  shipping 

PACKAGE  bees  in  combless 

ADVERTISIXG  packages  to  the 
North.  Others 
liave  not  been  so  successful,  mainly  because 
they  have  set  their  prices  too  low  to  cover 
cost  of  cage,  advertising,  and  replacements. 
Numerous  complaints  have  been  received 
regarding  the  advertiser  who  fails  to  make 
satisfactorj'  replacements  of  combless  bees 
that  have  died  en  route.  Some  shippers 
contend  that  their  prices  are  so  low  that 
the  beekeeper  ought  not  to  expect  a  re- 
placement. If  the  purchaser  had  known 
that  the  guarantee  did  not  cover  replace- 
ment he  would  have  ordered  of  the  other 
fellow.  This  failure  to  replace  has  caused 
no  end  of  dissatisfaction,  with  the  result 
that  these  shipi^ers  will  not  get  very  much 
of  the  trade  of  the  coming  year. 

In  view  of  the  complaints  that  we  have 
received.  Gleanings  has  decided  it  will 
accept  no  advertisement  from  any  pound- 
jiackage  man  unless  he  will  furnish  satis- 
factory references,  guaranteeing  pure  stock 
and  safe  arrival.  This  means  that,  in  the 
event  the  bees  are  not  pure  or  fail  to  come 
thru  in  good  order,  the  shipper  will  make 
another  shipment  or  return  enough  money 
to  cover  the  shortage,  whatever  that  may 
be.  In  some  cases  where  the  shortage  is 
small  he  can  make  it  up  by  sending  a 
queen  by  mail. 

On  the  other  hand  Gleanings  believes 
that  it  is  only  fair  for  the  consignee  to 
paj'  express  charges  on  the  second  lot  of 
beas  received;  and  he  should  also  furnish 
a  statement  from  the  express  agent  certi- 
fying the  condition  of  each  shipment  of 
bees  on  arrival. 

A  copy  of  this  editorial  will  be  sent  to 
each  person  who  seeks  to  advertise  comb- 
less bees  in  these  columns,  and  he  will  be 
asked  to  agi-ee  to  the  above  conditions. 
Failing  to  comply,  his  advertisement  will 
be  rejected. 

As  a  general  thing  the  beekeeper  who  will 
furnish  bees  at  cutrate  prices,  or  those 
considerably  below  the  average  of  his  com- 
petitors, will  be  less  inclined  to  make  a 
satisfactory  replacement.  While  we  do  not 
wish  to  dictate  prices  we  do  feel  that  the 
pound-package  man  should  charge  a  price 


sullicient  to  enable  him  to  take  care  of  re- 
placements. That  is  to  say,  he  ought,  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  the  package  and 
cost  of  bees,  add  at  least  25  per  cent  to 
cover  replacement.  While  the  majority  of 
shipments  will  go  thru  in  good  order  there 
will  be  a  few  where  the  loss  will  be  com- 
plete, and  others  wliere  the  loss  will  be 
only  partial.  During  extremely  hot  weath- 
er shipper  should  allow  for  at  least  50  per 
cent  replacement  in  order  to  be  on  the 
safe  side. 

It  may  be  expected  that  as  a  rule  it 
will  be  safe  to  buy  of  the  man  who  fur- 
nished good  bees  the  past  season.  The 
buyer  however  should  be  eareful  about 
giving  a  large  order  to  an  entii^ely  new 
man,  especially  if  he  offers  extremely  low 
prices.  The  old  rule,  that  "  the  cheapest 
may  be  the  dearest,"  applies  exactly  to 
the  pound-package  business. 


THE  READER  will  notice  some  marked 
changes   in   this   Gleanings.     Besides   the 

fact      that      the 

THE  NEW 

MONTHLY 

GLEANINGS 


journal  is  now  a 
monthly,  its  gen- 
eral make  -  up, 
style,  and  ap- 
pearance are  those  of  a  magazine.  The 
cover,  as  will  be  noted,  is  printed  in  colors. 
The  artistic  improvement  in  its  entire  typo- 
graphical make-up  will  be  apjiarent  to 
every  reader. 

In  arrangement  of  reading  matter,  edi- 
torials lead  off  as  heretofore;  but  all  news 
items  that  have  formerly  gone  into  this  de- 
partment will  go  under  a  separate  head, 
"  Just  News,"  in  the  back  j^art  of  the  jour- 
nal. Editorials  will  be  followed  by  feature 
and  special  articles  of  some  length.  Next 
follows  "  From  the  Field  of  Experience." 
Tliis  will  consist  of  short  articles  along  the 
line  of  what  has  apjieai-ed  in  our  columns 
in  the  past  under  the  head  of  "  General 
Correspondence."  The  regular  depart- 
ments, with  several  additions  to  their  for- 
mer number,  follow. 

The  children  and  some  old  folks  will 
doubtless  be  interested  in  "  Mother  Goose," 
by  M.  G.  P.  In  the  present  issue  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  see  the  resemblance  between 
"  Honeycomb  Section  "  and  the  Humptj^- 
Dumpty  of  old. 

We  wish  to  call  the  jDarticular  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  "  Letters  from  a  Bee- 
keeper's Wife,"  that  will  run  thru  the  en- 
tire year.  They  relate  actual  experiences; 
and  as  they  are  written  in  story  fonn  they 
will  interest  the  old  as  well  as  the  young — 
particularlv  that  class  of  readers  who  had 
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their  ups  and  downs  as  beginners.  Some 
domestic  touches  are  given  all  thru  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  life  and  substance  to  the 
serial. 

The  departments  of  "  Our  Homes," 
"  Health  ISTotes,"  and  "  Temperance,"  by  A. 
I.  Root,  appear  as  formerly. 

The  discriminating  reader  will  not  fail  to 
notice  the  quality  of  the  material  of  the  new 
Glp:anings.  We  feel  that  we  have  hardly 
got  into  full  action  yet  as  a  monthly;  but 
when  we  do  we  hope  to  give  our  readers 
some  pleasant  surprises. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  present  month- 
ly is  larger  than  the  former  Gleanings,  and 
that  we  had  only  two  weeks  instead  of  a 
month  to  get  out  this  issue,  we  are  a  little 
late.  We  hope  the  quality  of  the  product 
will  more  than  make  up  for  the  slight  delay. 


THE  CONVENTION  of  the  National  Bee- 
keepers' Association  for  1917  will  be  held 

at    Madison, 

MEETING 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL 


Wis.,  Feb.  6,  7 
and  8.  Both 
President  Jager 
a  n  d  Secretary 
Millen  have  ambitious  plans  for  a  new 
National.  They  are  hard  at  work  on  a 
program,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  no 
stone  will  be  left  unturned  to  make  this 
meeting  a  big  success.  President  Jager 
and  his  secretary  are  live  wires,  and  we 
confidently  expect  this  to  be  one  of  the  best 
conventions  of  the  season.  See  Conven- 
tion Notes  for  general  i)rogram  and  speak- 
ers. 

Madison  is  located  in  a  territory  where 
there  are  large  numbers  of  first-class  bee- 
keepers. Besides  a  large  local  attendance 
there  will  doubtless  be  representatives  from 
other  states.  Gleanings  urges  every  one 
of  its  readers  who  can  to  be  present  at  this 
meeting. 

Let  as  many  of  us  as  possible  be  boosters 
by  atteiuling  the  next  National  meeting. 
The  editor  of  Gleanings  will  take  his  own 
advice  in  this  case — to  help  boost — by  be- 
ing iirosent  on  the  6th  and  7th. 


AT    THE   IOWA   convention   Mr.   Frank 
Coverdale,  of  Delmar,  la.,  made  the  state- 
ment   that    300 
BEEKEEP- 
ING AS  AN 
AVOCATION 


colonies  of  bees 
would  bring  in 
as  large  a  reve- 
nue as  a  160- 
acre  farm,  with  a  great  deal  less  work,  and 
on   a   very   much   smaller   investment.     He 


went  on  to  add  that  nothing  gave  him  more 
real  pleasure  than  working  with  his  bees. 

At  the  same  convention  Supt.  A.  T. 
Hukill  of  the  Waterloo  schools  gave  ex- 
pression to  a  similar  sentiment  by  saying, 
"  No  investment  will  yield  so  large  a  re- 
turn as  a  colony  of  bees.  *  *  *  I 
know  of  no  occupation  that  brings  one  so 
close  to  nature.     It  makes  a  better  man." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Coverdale 
is  the  man  who  put  sweet  clover  on  the 
map  of  the  United  States — that  is,  he 
demonstrated  that  it  is  a  commercial  suc- 
cess for  a  farm  alone,  to  say  nothing  about 
bees.  He  grows  about  800  acres  of  sweet 
clover  himself.  He  is  one  of  the  best 
stock-raisers  and  beekeepers  in  all  Iowa 
if  not  in  the  United  States.  Sweet  eloyer 
works  well  with  bees,  and  makes  it  possible 
for  him  to  get  the  very  highest  price  in 
the  market  for  his  honey  and  his  stock. 
Coverdale  is  successful  in  everything  he 
undertakes. 


THE  VETERAN  BEEKEEPER,  ISix.  J. 
W.  Bittenbender,  of  Knoxville,   Tenn.,  at 

the     Iowa     con- 
THE  NET-  vention      spoke 

WEIGHT  LAW  on  the  demoral- 
QUESTION  ized  condition  of 

the  comb-honey 
market.  He  deplored  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  uniform  method  of  grading,  and  no  uni- 
form prices;  that  comb  honey  was  quoted 
all  the  way  from  $2.25  to  $3.50  a  case. 
Tlie  practical  operation  of  the  net-weight 
law,  he  thought,  had  done  more  harm  than 
good,  and  that  the  law  ought  to  be  re- 
vised. His  remedy  would  be  a  new  net- 
weight  law  and  a  uniform  system  of  grad- 
ing that  every  one  would  adopt. 

When  it  comes  to  national  legislation  we 
can  wish  and  wish ;  we  can  pass  resolutions ; 
but  it  is  a  difficult  tiling  to  get  congress, 
one  of  the  most  unwieldy  bodies  in  the 
world,  to  do  something  really  useful.  While 
Mr.  Bittenbender  has  our  symioathy,  the 
net-weight  law  is  not  so  bad  as  it  might 
be.  It  has  stopped  the  practice  of  mixing 
different  weights  of  sections  in  the  cases. 
It  tends  to  a  more  uniform  product  on  the 
market.  While  it  is  lived  up  to  by  some, 
those  interested  in  its  enforcement  should 
report  all  eases  of  law  violations. 


THE  REPORTS  of  the  chain  of  conven- 
tions held  in  December  are  given  on  page 
56  under  the  head  of  "Just  News." 
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ROADSIDE  MARKETING 

Concrete  Examples  of  Hoiv  Honey 

Can  be  Sold   Profitably  from    the 

Doorstep  of  the  Beekeeper 

By  the  Editor 


IS  roadside  hon- 
ey -  selling"  — 
selling  from 
the  front  doorstep 
of  (lie  beekeeper's 
h  o  ni  e,  if  you 
please  —  profit- 
b  1  e,  pi-aeticable, 
and  worthy  the 
careful  business  attention  of  every  honey- 
pi'oducer  who  may  live  in  a  populous  part 
of  the  counti'j'? 

That  is  the'  question  that  this  article  pur- 
jjoses  to  discuss  and  exemplify. 

NEW    MARKETING    POSSIBILITIES 

A  moment's  reflection  reveals  the  fact 
that  good  roads  and  the  ever  increasing 
number  of  automobiles  have  made  possible 
new  methods  for  the  marketing  of  a  not 
inconsiderable  part  of  almost  every  kind  of 
farm  produce.  One  of  these  new  methods 
might  be  properly  included  in  the  term 
"  roadside  marketing."  Along  the  main 
roads  of  many  parts  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns  and 
cities,  it  is  now  common,  in  the  summer 
time,  to  see  fruit  and  vegetables  displayed 
for  sale,  since  many  automobilists  are  glad 
to  pay  good  prices  for  all  kinds  of  fresh 
produce.  Instead  of  the  producer  having 
to  solve  the  problem  of  getting  his  product 
to  the  consumer,  the  consumer  is  coming 
after  it  and  i^aying  all  the  transportation 
charges  himself. 

That  the  amount  of  produce  disposed  of 
in  this  way  is  of  considerable  consequence 
(notably  in  the  eastern  states)  is  a  fact 
known  to  every  automobile  driver  in  the 
vicinity  of  many  of  the  large  towns  of 
Xew  England  and  New  York,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  "  roadside  marketing "  is  steadily 
taking  its  way  westward.  This  is  because 
producers  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
road-traveling  iDublic  is  willing  to  buy  (and 
buy  in  quantities)  fresh  fruit,  vegetables, 
butter  and  eggs — and  honey — and  these 
things  at  a  price  practically  the  same  as 
that  charged  by  retailers  in  the  cities. 

A    LOT    OF    HONEY-FOR-SALE    SIGNS 

To  come  to  the  case  in  hand,  it  may  be 
said    that    the    honey-pi'oducers    ai'e    fast 


coming  to  adopt 
this  new  market- 
ing idea.  As  an 
evidence  of  this 
fad,  on  one  main 
road  leading 
south  from  Cleve- 
land the  writer 
counted  on  a 
single  trip  between  Medina  and  Cleveland 
(25  miles),  one  day  late  last  summer, 
nearly  a  dozen  signs  reading  "  Honey  for 
Sale,"  "  New  Comb  Honey  for  Sale,"  etc. 
Curiosity  as  to  the  results  secured  from 
this  "  sliingle "  advertising  and  roadside 
merchandising  led  us  several  weeks  later  to 
take  this  same  automobile  trip  between  our 
home  and  the  city  of  Cleveland,  with  the 
intention  of  inquiring  at  each  house  where 
a  "  honey- for-sale "  sign  was  displayed 
as  to  results  and  sales  made.  Altho  only 
about  a  month  had  elapsed  between  the 
time  when  we  first  noted  the  abundance  of 
"  honey-for-sale"  signs  on  this  highway 
and  the  time  when  we  went  on  our  auto- 
mobile trip  over  the  same  ground  to  se- 
■eure  information  as  to  results,  yet  we  were 
surprised  and  disappointed  (for  editorial 
reasons  only)  to  find  all  but  three  or  four 
of  the  signs  removed,  presumably  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  honey  had  all  been  sold. 
Now  let  the  testimony  of  these  roadside 
honey-sellers  be  considered.  It  is  fact  and 
experience  which  is  better  than  theory  or 
argument. 

A  FIRST-SEASON   SUCCESS 

The  first  beekeeper's  home  visited  by  us, 
and  where  a  roadside  sign  announced  honey 
for  sale,  was  that  of  Arlie  Pritchard,  son 
of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  well-known  queen- 
rearer,  Mel  T.  Pritchard,  living  two  miles 
north  of  Medina  on  an  improved  road  lead- 
ing directly  to  Cleveland,  partly  macadam 
and  partly  brick  pavement.  A  picture  of 
the  iDremises  is  printed  at  the  foot  of  this 
page.  The  neatness  and  good  order  of  tliis 
home  are  made  apparent  by  a  glance  at  the 
surroundings.  An  apiary,  with  the  grass 
cleanly  cut  and  the  hives  neatly  painted, 
standing  prominently  on  a  knoll  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  street  and  a  little  north  of 
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the  home,  formed  a  prominent  and  very 
pleasing  part  of  the  landscape  as  observable 
by  the  passerby. 

Fastened  and  braced  to  a  telephone-post 
directly  in  front  of  Mr.  Pritchard's  house 
was  the  roadside  sign  announcing  the  sale 
of  honey,  which  read  as  follows :  "  Honey 
for  Sale  —  Sound  Sparton."  The  words 
"  Honey  for  Sale "  were  drawn  in  large 
plain  letters,  readable  at  a'  considerable 
distance  by  the  occupants  of  any  approach- 
ing vehicle.  The  words  "  Sound  Spailon  " 
were  written  directly  beneath  the  words 
"  Honey  for  Sale,"  and  in  somewhat  small- 
er letters,  but  large  enough  for  automobil- 
ists  to  read  on  near  approach.  Mr.  Pritch- 
ard    says    that    the    direction    to    "  sound 


CHOICE  HONEY 


(X)MB  OR 


•XTRACTRD 


ARLIE  iRlTCHARD 


A  crackerjack  business  card. 

sparton,"  printed  on  the  sign,  has  proved  a 
very  important  part  in  making  honey  sales. 
It  informs  the  automobilist  that  by  sound- 
ing his  sparton  he  can  learn  and  see  just 
what  is  for  sale  without  even  getting  out 
of  his  machine.  A  sparton  heard  in  front 
of  the  Pritehard  residence  brings  a  jDrompt 
response  from  some  member  of  the  family 
ready  to  show  honey  wares.  Many  an 
automobile  traveler  has  bought  honey  at 
this  place  who  would  not  have  done  so  had 
it  not  been  possible  to  open  negotiations  by 
merely  sounding  the  automobile's  horn. 

The  picture  in  the  lower  right-hand  cor- 
ner of  the  accompanying  page  (showing 
various  honey-signs)  is  from  a  photograj)h 
of  the  Pi-itcliard  roadside  honey-sign.  Ob- 
serve how  plainly  and  largely  the  words 
"  Honey  for  Sale "  are  printed  (and  this 
was  done  by  hand  by  Mr.  Pritehard  him- 
self), and  note  further  how  easily  and 
('(tieiently  the  sign  was  placed  by  attach- 
ing it  to  a  telephone-pole  directly  beside 
the  I'oadway. 

HOW    ONE    MAN    DID    IT. 

With  this  mental  picture  of  the  premises 
and  the  lioney-sign  in  tnind.  let  Mr.  Priteh- 


ard tell  his  own  story  of  "  roadside " 
honey-selling. 

"  We  put  the  honey-sign  up  on  October 
11,"  said  Mr.  Pritehard.  "  making  the  let- 
tering of  the  sign  conspicuous,  and  its 
position  at  the  roadside  conspicuous  too. 
The  possibilities  in  roadside  selling  of 
honey  were  called  to  our  attention  by  the 
fact  that  travelers,  attracted  by  our  apiary 
in  plain  view  at  the  rear  of  our  house,  fre- 
quently called  and  asked  if  we  had  honey 
for  sale.  So  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  we 
should  disjilay  a  sign  announcing  honey 
for  sale  it  would  increase  the  number  of 
prospective  purchasers  calling,  and  perhaps 
develop  quite  a  business.  You  see,  it  was 
the  hives  in  plain  sight  that  first  led  a 
considerable  number  of  travelers  to  stop 
and  call  at  the  house  for  honey  which  re- 
sulted in  our  beginning  roadside  honej'- 
selling.  So,  I  would  first  emphasize  the 
great  importance  of  having  a  neat-looking 
apiary  in   plain  view  of  the  road. 

"  No  sooner  had  we  pat  the  sign  up  at  the 
roadside  than  the  number  cf  callers  at  the 
house  asking  for  honey  increased  tremen- 
dously. Today  is  December  11 — just  two 
months  since  we  put  the  roadside  sign  up — • 
and  we  have  sold  at  our  door  3000  pounds 
of  extracted  honey  and  nearly  20  eases  of 
comb  honey.  This  has  all  been  done,  too, 
with  no  loss  of  time  from  regular  work. 
Odd  moments  have  served  to  do  the  work 
connected  with  the  selling.  Experience 
has  taught  us  some  things  about  selling  in 
briefer  time  and  with  less  work  than  at 
first.  One  simple  time-saving  and  labor- 
saving  device  is  this:  A  tray  for  carrying 
honey  to  the  roadside,  the  bottom  of  which 
was  made  from  a  cheese-box  cover,  having 
a  half  barrel-hoop  nailed  to  this  for  a 
handle.  This  tray  has  served  to  carry  all 
sizes  of  honey  jars  and  pails  (except  the 
very  largest)  to  the  roadside,  and  so  give 
the  prospective  customer  full  knowledge 
at  first  sight  of  just  what  we  had  to  sell. 

QUALITY  AND  PRICES. 

"  The  comb  honey  that  we  have  sold 
would  be  graded  as  'Choice'  and  not  'Ex- 
tra fancy'  nor  'Fancy,'  but  all  of  first- 
class  table  quality.  The  extracted  honey 
that  we  have  sold  was  all  of  the  very  best 
quality. 

"  The  price  we  got  for  comb  honey  was 
uniformly  20  cents  a  section,  generally 
weighing  about  11  or  12  ounces.  For  ex- 
tracted we  got  20  cents  for  a  one-pound  jar ; 
35  cents  for  a  two-pound  jar;  50  cents  for 
a  three-pound  jar;  75  cents  for  a  five- 
pound  jar;  90  cents  for  a  six-pound  jar; 
$1.40  for  a  ten-iDound  pail,  we  furnishing 
the  pail  of  course. 
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IMPORTANCE  OP   THE   PACKAGE. 

"  Right  here  something  should  be  said 
about  the  importance  of  appearance  and 
tlie  containers  in  which  you  offer  honey 
for  sale  to  travelers.  The  traveler  who 
visiis  your  home  for  the  first  time  to  buy 
honey,  and  who  is  ignorant  of  honey  con- 
ditions (as  the  public  generally  is)  is  sus- 
picious as  to  the  quality  and  purity  of  all 
honey.  For  this  reason  he  wants  to  see 
the  honey  that  he  is  to  buy  before  he  buys 
it.  Therefore  they  prefer  honey  in  glass 
jars — at  first,  any  way.  So  my  one-pound 
package  is  a  round  glass  jar.  At  first  1 
sold  two-pound  and  three-pound  packages 
in  tin  pails,  but  later  I  cut  out  both  of 
these  tin  packages,  as  my  experience  taught 
me  that  customers  did  not  wish  to  buy 
honey  in  these  amounts  out  of  sight  and 
unseen.  I  now  sell  three  pounds  in  a 
quart  Mason  jar.  I  sell  five  pounds  in  a 
friction-top  tin  pail,  but  tliis  is  because  I 
can  not  secure  any  five-pound  glass  con- 
tainer. The  six-pound  package  is  a  two- 
quart  Mason  jar.  The  largest  package  I 
sell,  ten  pounds,  is  contained  in  a  friction- 
top  pail.  A  good  many  people  ask  me 
why  I  have  such  a  variety  of  packages  and 
of  so  many  different  sizes.  I  think  it  is 
necessary  to  have  this  variety  in  order  best 
to  satisfy  customers  and  sell  the  most  honey. 
But  if  I  were  to  have  but  one  package  it 
would  be  the  three-pound  Mason  glass  jar. 
I  have  found  this  the  most  popular,  and 
sell  the  most  of  them.  But  just  to  show 
that  people  will  take  something  else  than 
what  they  exactly  want  in  the  honey  line, 
I  remember  that  one  day  I  sold  nine  ten- 
pound  pails  to  customers,  most  of  whom 
wanted  a  five  or  six  pound  package  of 
honey,  neither  of  which  I  chanced  to  have 
on  that  particular  day. 

"  What  I  would  emphasize  most  of  all 
about  honey  -  packages  is  that  customers 
want  to  see  their  honey  before  buying, 
and  so  the  glass  package  is  preferable  to 
the  tin  in  almost  every  instance. 

"  Right  liere,  in  connection  with  pack- 
ages, perhaps  comes  in  the  question  of 
the  label  used  by  me.  I  use  an  ordinai-y 
printer's  stock  label  in  which  a  blank  is 
left  for  the  name  of  the  linney-seller,  and 
T  write  my  name  on  such  label  by  hand. 
The  label  is  neatly  printed  in  colors,  and  I 
write  on  it  the  size,  my  name,  and  the  net 
weight  of  the  package. 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  SALES  FACTOR. 

"  If  you  a.sk  me  what  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  selling  honey  at  one's 
home,  T  liai'dly  know  how  to  answer  you. 
The  apiary,  a  hundred  yards  northeast  of 


my  home,  and  in  plain  sight  from  the  road 
for  a  considerable  distance  either  way, 
probably  first  attracts  the  attention  of  most 
passersby.  The  honey-sign  directly  in 
fiont  of  the  house,  and  close  up  to  the 
roadside,  probably  stops  most  of  the  pros- 
pective buyers.  But  you  have  not  yet  sold 
to  the  man  who  has  both  seen  your  apiary 
and  has  stopped  in  front  of  your  house  to 
inquire  about  the  purchase  of  honey.  You 
have  not  got  your  money  yet.  But  there 
are  certain  considerations  that  have  a  lot 
to  do  with  inducing  the  prospective  custom- 
er to  become  a  buyer.  Almost  invariably 
he  is  curious  about  bees  and  will  inquire 
about  the  apiary  in  sight  and  ask  all  kinds 
of  questions  in  general  about  bees.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  very  essential  that  the  honey- 
seller  be  a  practical  and  well-versed  bee- 
man  so  that  he  can  answer  such  questions. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  prospective  buyer  sees 
that  the  seller  is  a  beeman  and  can  answer 
his  questions  he  concludes  that  he  is  a  real 
honey-producer,  and  that  his  honey  must 
be  all  right.  I  have  known  as  high  as  half 
a  dozen  autos  to  be  standing  in  front  of  my 
home  at  one  time  while  their  occupants  were 
crowded  about  me  asldng  questions  of  all 
sorts  about  bees  and  honey.  On  Sundays 
especially  I  seem  sometimes  to  be  conduct- 
ing a  regular  educational  institution  on 
bees.  I  remember  once  selling  $7.00  worth 
of  honey  to  the  occupants  of  five  machines 
which  stopped  at  one  time  at  my  house, 
and  this  sale  came  after  I  had  answered 
a  whole  battery  of  questions  from  these 
people  about  honey  and  about  bees.  So 
I  will  say  that  a  thoro  knowledge  of  bees 
and  a  knack  of  telling  this  knowledge  to 
your  prospective  customers  is  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  selling  honey  at  the  road- 
side. 

A    FRONT-PORCH    HONEY   DISPLAY    HELPS 

"  I  have  found  another  very  great  aid  to 
selling  honey  at  home  is  a  display  of  honey 
placed  on  a  table  on  the  front  porch  where 
it  can  be  easily  seen  from  the  road.  I  make 
up  such  a  honey  display  and  place  it  on  my 
front  porch,  especially  on  holidays  or  other 
days  when  a  specially  large  number  of 
automobilists  are  likely  to  be  passing  our 
way.  This  front-porch  display  is  a  de- 
cided help  in  securing  customers. 

UNIQUE  BCJSINESS  CARD. 

''  Another  thing  that  has  helped  to  bring 
me  customers,  I  think,  is  tlie  rather  unique 
business  card  that  I  give  to  all  my  custom- 
ers and  to  all  my  prospective  customers. 
It  is  printed  on  a  good  quality  of  card- 
board, two  and  a  half  by  four  inches.  The 
uniciue   and   striking  feature  of  this  busi- 
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ness  card  is  a  tiny  bottle  of  extracted  honey 
fastened  at  the  middle  of  it.  This  tiny 
bottle  is  only  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in 
leng-th,  and  fastened  to  tlie  card  by  a  small 
tin  band,  the  ends  of  which  band  are  made 
to  pierce  the  card  until  it  binds  the  bottle 
fast,  and  then  the  ends  of  this  tin  band  are 
turned  and  flattened  against  the  back  of 
the  card,  thus  securely  holding  the  bottle. 
At  the  top  of  the  card  is  printed  "  Choice 
Honey,  Comb  or  Extracted."  At  one  side 
of  the  bottle  is  printed  "  We  solicit  auto 
trade."  At  the  other  side  of  the  bottle  is 
printed  Watch  for  Sign,  and  Sound  Spar- 
ton.  At  the  foot  of  the  card  I  have  my 
name  and  location  j^rinted.  The  presenta- 
tion of  this  card  always  excites  an  ex- 
pression of  pleasure  and  surprise.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  effective  business-getter. 

WHAT  CLASS  OF  CUSTOMERS. 

"If  you  ask  me  what  class  of  people 
constitute  the  largest  part  of  my  honey 
customers,  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer. 
Very  little  of  our  honey  trade  is  local. 
The  very  large  majority  of  all  our  customers 
come  to  our  door  by  auto,  and  a  majority  of 
the  machines  that  stop  there  are  Fords. 
This  would  indicate  that  a  majority  of  our 
customers,  then,  are  not  of  the  wealthiest 
class.  I  should  say  that  this  majority  is 
made  up  of  the  well-to-do  middle  class  of 
people,  such  as  ordinarily  can  afford  to 
own  and  run  a  Ford  auto.  However,  I 
know  that  some  of  our  customers  are  of 
the  wealthy  class,  and  they  arrive  at  our 
place  in  high-priced  autos. 

"  Most  of  our  customers  are  residents  of 
Cleveland.  Even  within  the  period  of  two 
months  that  we  have  had  our  roadside 
honey-si gia  displayed,  we  have  learned  that 
many  of  our  first-time  customers  return  to 
us  for  second  and  third  orders  'of  honey, 
I  recall  one  man  who  has  come  from  Cleve- 
land several  times  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
IDurchasing  honey  at  our  place,  and  has 
purchased  in  all  more  than  150  pounds. 
He  buys  in  quantities  of  ten-pound  pails. 
I  have  found  that  several  of  our  customers 
purchase  for  neighbors  and  friends  whom 
they  have  told  of  their  own  buying  of 
honey  at  our  place.  I  recall  now  one 
lineman  for  the  Ohio  Telephone  Company 
whose  work  brings  him  to  the  line  passing 
my  home,  who  has  bought  as  much  as  $10.00 
worth  of  honey  at  one  time,  most  of  it 
for  his  fellow  workmen  employed  at  the 
telephone  company's  headquarters.  As  in- 
dicating how  readily  honey  may  be  sold  to 
those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  buying 
it,  I  recall  that  a  number  of  the  motormen 
and  conductors  on  the  electric  railway  which 
passes  my  home  have  become  steady  buy- 


ers of  my  honey.  In  fact,  my  observation 
is  that  iDCople  of  all  classes  like  honey,  and 
are  ready  and  glad  to  buy  it  if  it  is  brought 
to  their  attention  and  made  convenient  for 
them  to  purchase.  My  reason  for  saying 
tliis  is,  as  before  intimated,  that  my  custom- 
ers come  from  all  classes  of  people, 

THE   BEST   SALES    DAY 

"  On  what  days  do  I  sell  the  most  honey? 
Well,  I  sell  the  most  honey  on  the  days 
that  the  largest  number  of  automobiles  pass 
my  home.  I  should  say  that  Sunday,  as 
a  rule,  is  the  day  when  we  have  the  most 
calls.  Any  holiday,  because  of  the  large 
number  of  automobiles  out  in  the  country 
on  holidays,  are  excellent  honey-sales  days. 
Saturdays  are  also  good  sales  days.  Any 
day  when  there  are  a  lot  of  autos  on  the 
road  is  a  good  day  to  sell  honey  at  my 
place. 

WHO  WAITS  ON  TRADE. 

"  Who  waits  on  the  trade,  do  you  ask  ? 
Either  myself  or  my  wife;  and  if  neither 
one  of  us  is  at  home,  why,  of  course  trade 
is  not  waited  on.  But  one  or  the  other 
of  us  is  almost  always  at  home;  and  as  we 
both  know  the  prices  and  about  what  our 
customers  will  ask  and  what  they  want, 
one  can  wait  on  the  trade  as  well  as  the 
other.  It  is  not  hard  to  make  a  sale — just 
know  the  different  prices  of  the  various 
packages,  and  be  able  to  answer  the  curious 
questions  of  your  possible  customers,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  sell  all  right." 

CHIEF   FACTORS   IN   SUCCESS. 

When  Mr.  Pritehard  was  asked  to  sum 
up  the  most  important  factors  in  roadside 
honey-selling,  in  the  order  of  their  impor- 
tance, he  said  something  like  this:  "Have 
your  plainly  printed  honey-sale  sign  direct- 
ly by  the  roadside,  and  don't  forget  the 
'Sound  Sparton'  part  of  this  sign ;  have 
your  apiary  in  plain  sight  of  the  road,  and 
have  it  in  the  neatest  and  most  attractive 
possible  condition;  know  how  to  answer 
the  curious  questions  of  your  customers  con- 
cerning bees  and  honey — it  makes  them 
your  friend  and  leads  them  to  have  con- 
fidence in  you  and  to  come  again.  Don't 
forget  the  front-porch  display  and  an 
attractive  business  card.  Make  your  honey- 
packages  of  glass  rather  than  tin,  because 
your  customers  will  want  to  see  the  honey 
rather  than  to  take  your  word  for  it.  When 
a  Sparton  is  sounded,  respond  promptly." 

SELLING   ON    A    SIDE    ROAD. 

On  this  same  improved  main  thorofare 
leading  south  from  Cleveland  on  which 
Mr.  Pritehard  lives,  but  at  a  point  two  miles 
south  of  Medina,  another  "  Honey  for  Sale" 
sign   was   displayed,   being   put   up    about 
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August  1.  It  was  a  rather  crude,  hand- 
painted  sign,  put  up  at  a  cross-road  cor- 
ner, an  unimproved  dirt  road  running  east 
and  west  crossing  the  main  north-and- 
south  thorofare  at  this  point.  The  sign 
read  "  Honey  for  Sale,"  and  after  it  was 
an  arrow  pointing  down  the  side  road  to 
the  west.  The  fact  was,  that  the  house 
where  the  honey  was  for  sale  was  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  the  main  im- 
proved road  and  on  an  unimproved  dirt 
road. 

When  the  editor  called  at  this  house  to 
learn  the  results  of  roadside  marketing  of 
honey  the  mother  of  the  young  man  who 
produced  the  honey  answered  his  inquiry. 
She  said  that  the  honey-sale  sign  had  been 
put  up  at  the  corners  of  the  road  "  just  to 
try  it  out."  Within  a  month  the  entire 
product  of  her  son's  thirty  colonies  of  bees 
had  been  sold  from  the  house.  This 
amounted  to  about  1000  sections  of  comb 
honey  and  some  50  gallons  of  extracted, 
all  of  very  fine  quality.  No  porch  display 
of  honey  was  made  at  the  house,  and  an 
attractive  apiary  was  not  in  sight  from 
the  road.  The  honey  had  been  sold  largely 
to  neighbors  within  a  radius  of  several 
miles,  alt  ho  some  automobilists  had  left  the 
main  road  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant 
and  come  to  the  house  to  buy.  One  such, 
a  banker  living  about  twenty-five  miles 
distant,  had  come  to  the  place  several  times 
to  buy  more  and  more  honey.  No  attempt 
had  been  made  to  make  fancy  or  attractive 
packages  for  the  honey.  The  comb-honey 
sections,  when  sold,  were  merely  wrapped  in 
paper,  and  the  extracted  honey  was  sold  in 
quart  Mason  jars,  and  no  labels  were  used. 
No  particular  days  were  noted  as  best  sales 
days  on  the  side  road,  showing  that  the 
autos  did  not  cut  the  largest  figure  in  the 
18  cents  for  the  pound  comb  sections  and 
sales  at  this  home.  The  price  secured  was 
$1.35  a  gallon  for  the  extracted,  the  cans 
furnished  by  the  seller.  It  was  stated 
that  a  better  price  could  have  been  secured. 

When  the  lady  of  the  house  was  asked 
what  part  the  roadside  sign  had  had  in 
bringing  about  the  sales  of  this  entire  crop 
of  honey  she  said  emphatically :  "  Yes,  the 
sign  did  it  entirely.  We  did  nothing  to 
sell  it  except  to  put  up  this  sign."  And  it 
was  a  crude  one  too. 

A  boy's  roadside  success 

Five  miles  south  of  the  city  limits  of 
Cleveland,  still  on  this  main  thorofare  on 
which  Mr.  Pritchard  lives,  and  on  which 
Medina  is  located,  is  another  home  where 
a  roadside  honey-sale  sign  was  displayed. 
The   picture   of  the   home   and   the   honey- 


sale  sign  on  the  telephone  pole  in  front  of 
the  residence  are  shown  at  the  center  of 
the  accompanying  page  whereon  various 
honey-signs  are  pictured.  Here  a  fifteen- 
year-old  school  boy  was  conducting  the 
roadside  honey  market.  Robinson  New- 
comb  is  his  name,  and  he  is  strictly  business 
and  enterprise  from  the  bottom  of  his 
feet  to  the  last  hair  at  the  top  of  his  head. 
When  asked  by  the  editor  to  tell  about  his 
experiences  in  selling  honey  from  the  door 
of  his  parents'  home  he  said  in  brief: 

"  I  put  up  the  sign  beside  the  road  in 
early  August,  because  I  had  seen  this  aid 
to  selling  mentioned  in  Gleanings.  I 
have  only  nine  colonies  of  bees,  and  had 
sold  all  my  honey  within  a  month,  and,  in 
fact,  had  bought  some  of  another  man 
several  miles  away  to  supply  the  trade  that 
( ontinued  after  my  own  honey  had  all 
been  sold.  I  sold  my  comb-honey  sections 
in  cartons  and  my  extracted  in  glass  jars, 
using  a  label.  I  got  25  cents  a  section  for 
comb  honey  and  $1.50  a  gallon  for  the  ex- 
tiacted  honey.  I  also  sold  a  six-pound 
package  of  extracted  for  $1.00.  In  all  I 
have  sold  about  20  cases  of  comb  honey 
and  185  pounds  of  extracted.  I  can  not 
say  tliat  my  honey  was  all  of  the  best  qual- 
ity nor  of  fancy  grade — in  fact,  I  sold 
what  would  be  graded  as  second-class,  but 
just  as  good  for  eating  purposes  as  any. 
I  had  much  the  largest  call  for  comb  honey. 
I  would  say  that  the  class  of  people  who 
bought  honey  from  me  was  the  'Winton- 
Six  class.'  By  this  I  mean  my  customers 
were  evidently  wealthy  people.  The  road- 
side sign  did  mighty  well  for  me,  but  I 
can  tell  you  I  am  going  to  have  a  bigger  sign 
next  year  and  more  honey." 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  this  blight 
keen-eyed  boy  had  had  the  enterprise  to 
foot  it  crosslots  to  a  neighbor  and  purchase 
honey  from  him  which  he  resold  at  his 
home  at  a  good  advanc-e  in  price.  This 
was  young  Newcomb's  first  year's  experi- 
ence in  keeping  bees;  and  one  of  the  most 
striking  innovations  that  he  had  made  in 
his  apiculture  was  to  secure  large  sheet- 
iron  or  tin  beer-signs  that  he  had  torn 
down  wherever  he  could  find  them  in  his 
vicinity  and  placed  these  over  the  tops  of 
his  hives  as  winter  covers.  He  considered 
this  use  of  these  beer-signs  as  an  improve- 
ment on  their  original  function,  and  promis- 
ed more  forays  on  them. 

OLD    people's   roadside    SELLING. 

Living  at  about  the  same  distance  from 
Cleveland  city  limits  as  does  the  Newcomb 
boy,  and  on  a  brick-paved  road  leading  off 
the   main   thorofare   south   from   the   city, 
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lives  another  roadside  lioney-seller  whose 
sicna  is  nailed  to  an  oak-tree  standing  in 
front  of  his  residence  close  beside  the  pave- 
ment It  is  shown  in  the  upper  ng-ht-hancl 
corner  of  the  accompanying  page  of  honey- 
sio-n  illustrations.  It  is  an  aged  but  worthy 
German  couple  who  produce  honey  here 
from  about  twenty  colonies  of  bees,  and 
their  advanced  years  have  somewhat  de- 
bilitated them  and  perhaps  robbed  them  ot 
some  of  the  ambition  of  earlier  years  As 
the  aged  man  said:  "We  don't  bother 
ourselves  much."  In  fact,  no  apiary  was 
in  sight,  and  the  appearance  of  the  premises 
was  not  as  neat  as  it  might  have  been,  ihe 
sicrn  at  the  roadside  had  been  put  up  from 
year  to  year,  and  bees  have  been  kept  by 
the  proprietor  for  many  years.  This  road- 
side honey  sign  is  ordinarily  put  up  when 
the  first  crop  of  honey  is  taken  off  and  is 
kept  up  till  this  honey  is  sold.  The  sign  is 
put  up  a  second  time  when  the  second  crop 
of  honey  is  taken  off— if  the  elderly  people 
have  time  to  attend  to  the  selling  ot  it. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  "  We  don't  bother 
ourselves."  The  sales  here  are  accordingly 
rather  slow,  but  apparently  sure.  Only 
comb  honey  is  produced  and  sold  by  the 
aged  couple. 

Speaking    of    his    honey-selling    experi- 
ences,   the   aged   beekeeper   of   this   home 
said  :   "  Until  within  a  very  few  years  thei-e 
was  only  a  dirt  road  past  my  house,  and  1 
couldn't   sell    all    of   my    honey    from_  my 
door  then.     So  I  would  sell  some  of  it  to 
the  stores  and  some  of  it  to   neighboring 
farmers  and  friends.     But  since  the  road 
past  here  has  been  paved  T  have  had  enough 
automobile  customers  to  buy  all  the  honey 
I  have  and  more.     We  don't  use  any  car- 
tons,   but    just    wrap    up    the   comb-honey 
sections   in   paper   and   pass   them    out   to 
our  customers.     I  find  that  I  sell  more  on 
Sundays  than  on  any  other  day,  and  more 
during   the   evening   than    during   the   day 
time.     The  price  I  got  last  summer  was  18 
cents  a  section;  but  just  lately  I  put  the 
price  up  to  20  cents  a  section.     Occasion- 
ally a  section  will  have  a  little  pollen  in 
it,  and  I  sell  such  a  one  for  15  cents.     The 
cull  and  light-weight  sections  I  sell  at  less 
than  the  regular  price.    It  pays  to  be  honest 
in   selling  "honey,   just    as   in   every   other 
business."  I  find  people  will  come  back  to 
buy  of  you  a  second  time  if  you  have  told 
them  the  exact  truth  about  what  you  have 
to  sell.     But  the  sign  out  there  by  the  side 
of  the  road  sells  our  honey— we  don't  do 
very  much  about  it  except  to  put  that  sign 
up  "when  we  have  honey  to  sell  and  when 
we  have  time  to  sell  it." 
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A    STRIKING    ROADSIDE    SIGN. 

In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the 
accompanying  page  illustrating  honey-sell- 
ing signs  there  will  be  noticed  a  picture  of 
sucli  a  sign  made  by  painting  the  word 
honey  in  large  letters  on  a  white-painted 
hive.  This,  displayed  by  the  roadside, 
makes  a  striking  honey-selling  sign.  While 
the  editor  could  not  learn  the  details  of 
the  honey-selling  done  at  the  residence 
where  this  sign  was  displayed,  yet  he  did 
learn  that  this  sign  led  to  the  sale  of  all 
the  honey  produced  in  a  moderate-sized 
apiary  within  a  few  days  after  the  hive 
sign  had  been  displayed  at  the  roadside. 
Tliis  was  on  the  same  main  thorofare  lead- 
ing south  from  Cleveland  that  has  been 
mentioned  repeatedly  before  in  this  article. 

AN   INDIANA   BOY'S    SUCCESS. 

Adding  to  his  testimony  given  to  the  edi- 
tor on  his  automobile  trip  over  the  road  and 
country  previously  described  in  this  article, 
we  wish  to  add  the  testimony  of  a  young 
beekeeper,  Chester  Bundy,  of  Converse, 
Ind.  The  picture  of  his  roadside  honey- 
sign  is  to  be  found  at  the  lower  left-hand 
corner  of  the  accompanying  page  illustrat- 
ing roadside  honey-signs.  Mr.  Bundy's 
testimony  is  right  to  the  point  when  he  says  : 

"  I  am  sending  you  a  post-card  picture 
of  my  honey  -  advertising  device.  T  got 
the  cue  for  it  from  the  advertising  number 
of  Gleanings  in  which  Dr.  Bonney  and 
others  tell  about  their  experience.  My  sign 
helped  to  dispose  of  more  than  a  thousand 
pounds  of  comb  honey.  Our  road  is  a 
much-traveled  one,  and  people  from  five 
to  twenty  miles  around  come  and  buy  honey 
for  themselves  and  for  their  friends." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  roadside 
honey-sellers  of  this  vicinity  as  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  roadside  honey-sign,  the  apiary 
in  full  sight  of  the  road,  the  neatness  of 
the  premises  about  the  honey-seller's  home, 
the  good  results  of  knowing  and  telling  of 
bees  to  prospective  customers,  the  right 
size  and  kind  of  packages,  and  strict 
honesty  of  deals.  This  testimony  from 
the  experience  of  those  interviewed  by 
the  editor  of  Gleanings  points  its  own 
lessons  without  further  comment.  It  points 
out  one  of  the  very  best  methods  of  selling 
the  honey  crop  in  populous  communities, 
and  especially  for  the  small  producer  of 
honey.  The  efficacy  of  this  roadside  sell- 
ing in  sparsely  settled  communities  and 
otf  improved  roads  may  be  uncertain  and 
perhaps  not  feasible.  But  for  the  bee- 
keeper in  populous  communities  and  near 
large  towns  it  certainly  points  out  the 
road  to  larger  and  quicker  profit. 
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OUT-APIARY    MANAGEMENT 


Something  to  Do  E-very  Month  in  the 
Year,  and  What  That  Something  Is 

Edgar  Williams 


IN  the  fall  of 
1915  I  had  500 
colonies  in  six 
yards.  Mr.  Wat- 
ers who  helped 
me  had  another 
yard,  of  100  colo- 
nies. Counting  the  . 
increase  we  now  have  nearly  700  colonies. 
We  do  practically  all  the  work,  altho  when- 
ever we  have  a  large  crop  of  honey  we 
have  to  have  some  help.  Four  years  ago  we 
produced  $2500  worth  of  honey  from  200 
colonies;  the  year  following,  $3600  worth 
from  a  little  moi'e  than  300-  The  season 
of  1914  was  the  poorest  I  have  seen  since 
I  kept  bees.  There  was  no  early  honey 
and  the  crop  was  light,  so  that  we  sold  only 
$1200  worth  from  333  colonies.     The  year 

1915  was  also  poor;  but  we  did  better, 
selling  $2200  worth  from  400  colonies.     In 

1916  the  crop  will  bring  at  least  $4500 
from  about  425  colonies,  besides  making 
up  winter  loss  and  increasing  to  a  total  of 
550  colonies.  The  above  figures  include 
only  my  own  bees.  Mr.  Waters  has  sold, 
the  present  year,  over  $800  from  his.  We 
aim  to  keep  busy  thruout  the  year.  The 
following  is  a  brief  outline  of  our  work  in 
tlie  different  months. 

JANUARY 

Two  or  three  weeks  of  this  month  are 
spent  in  working  was.  I  think  every  bee- 
keeper who  has  100  colonies  or  more  should 
make  his  own  foundation.  We  make,  be- 
sides our  own,  quite  a  quantity  for  other 
beekeepers.  We  dip  the  surplus  sheets  as 
wide  as  the  brood,  and  also  make  them 
lieavy.  After  running  thru  smooth  rolls 
the  sheet  is  large  enough  to  make  six  stand- 
ard sheets,  three  long  and  two  wide.  This 
is  run  just  as  it  is  thru  the  foundation-mill 
and  then  trimmed.  In  this  way  we  save 
time  over  the  plan  of  running  one  small 
sheet  thru  at  a  time.  At  present  we  use  a 
brood  mill,  but  we  are  thinking  of  getting 
one  especially  for  surplus  foundation. 

Our  brood  foundation  is  made  in  (he 
same  way;  but  the  original  sheets  being 
heavier  are  long  enough  for  only  two  sheets 
instead  of  three.  Therefore  there  are  four 
to  a  sheet.  We  use  warm  water  when  run- 
ning the  original  sheets  thru  the  smooth 
rolls,  but  nearly  ice-cold  water,  also  plenty 
of  soapsuds,  when  they  go  tlii-u  the  foun- 
dation-mill, as  the  sheets  handle  better  and 
do  not  stick  as  much.  We  make  the  sur- 
plus foundation  32  to  36  sheets  per  pound, 
and  the  brood  10  sheets  a  pound.  We  do 
not  have  to  paper  the  foundation  in  piling 
it  up,  therefore  we  can  make  it  a  little 


lighter  than  the 
standard.  The 
home-made  foun- 
dation does  not 
look  as  nice  as  the 
factor  y  -  m  ad  e; 
but  we  like  it  ful- 
ly as  well  for  the 

bees  accept  it  readily  and  it  goes  further. 

After  the  sheets  are  dipped  it  is  no  trick 

for   two   men    to   run   and   trim   60   to   70 

pounds  in  eight  hours. 

FEBRUARY 

The  greater  part  of  this  month  is  de- 
voted to  nailing  hives  and  supers.  As  we 
are  constantly  increasing  our  bees  we  have 
had  a  gi-eat  deal  of  this  work  to  do.  Most 
of  our  colonies  are  in  specially  made  chaff 
hives.  The  covers  are  of  thin  material, 
but  the  outside  wall  of  the  hive  as  well  as 
the  bottom-board  is  made  of  %  material. 
I  do  not  like  loose-bottom  double-walled 
hives.  Ours  are  made  like  the  old  style 
with  tight  bottoms.  We  think  the  bees 
winter  better  in  them,  and  the  hives  are 
much  handier  when  it  comes  to  moving. 
By  our  system,  moreover,  there  is  seldom 
any  need  for  a  loose  bottom  or  floor-board. 
With  double-walled  hives  it  is  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  fix  the  bees  for  winter.  We  simply 
put  on  the  chaff  trays  (baled  planer-shav- 
ings for  packing)  and  contract  the  en- 
trances. 

Our  supers  are  also  special.  They  take 
seven  wide  frames  that  hang  in  rabbets 
like  brood-frames,  each  holding  four  sec- 
tions 4%^  square  by  1%  inches,  or  28  in  all. 
For  separators  we  use  strips  of  tin  31/2  by 
17%  tacked  on  the  back  of  each  wide  frame. 
I  much  perfer  this  kind  of  super.  I  have 
some  T  and  P  supers  which  I  am  trjdng 
to  sell.  With  our  supers  we  do  not  have  to 
take  off  a  whole  super  at  a  time.  We  can 
remove  4,  8,  12,  16,  or  20  sections  if  we 
like,  as  I  shall  explain  more  fully  later. 
When  nailing  the  brood-frames  we 
leave  one  of  the  lower  corners  unnailed 
with  the  end-bar  shoved  in  about  half  an 
inch.  After  the  wire  is  threaded  thru  the 
holes  and  fastened  we  take  hold  of  the 
end-bar,  force  it  back  into  position  and 
nail  it,  thus  drawing  the  wires  taut.  We 
use  this  same  plan  for  tacking  the  separa- 
tor tins  on  the  wide  frames  that  hold  the 
sections. 

During  the  latter  part  of  February  we 
commence  cleaning  our  supers  and  filling 
them  with   sections   and   foundation. 

MARCH 

Many  beekeepers  fill  their  section-hold- 
ers with  sections  and  then  insert  the  foun- 
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dation.  We  do  just  the  opposite,  altho  I 
am  not  saying  that  our  phiii  is  any  better. 
We  fasten  our  foundatit)n  by  dipping  the 
edge  of  the  starter  in  melted  wax  and 
rosin.  To  support  the  pan  of  wax  and 
rosin  over  tlie  lamp  we  make  use  of  a  box 
about  two  feet  in  height  with  the  front 
open.  In  the  top  we  cut  a  hole  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter  and  over  this  tack 
a  piece  of  tin  with  a  hole  in  the  center  of 
it  just  right  to  receive  the  tin  basin  or  pan 
used  to  hold  the  wax  and  rosin.  This  box 
is  suppoi'ted  so  that  the  top  holding  the 
pan  will  be  flush  with  the  top  of  the  bench. 
Inside  the  box  we  place  an  oil-lamp  with 
the  chimney  on.  A  No.  3  burner  is  best,  as 
it  takes  considerable  heat. 

We  use  two  parts  of  rosin  to  one  of  wax. 
A  little  rosin  shows  on  the  edge  of  the  sec- 
tions; but  of  all  the  honey  we  have  sold 
we  have  never  had  complaint  on  ihis  ac- 
count. 

We  take  100  sections,  fold  one,  touch  the 
edge  of  the  starter  to  the  rosin  and  wax,  in- 
sert it  in  the  center  of  the  .section,  and  the 
job  is  done.  One  man  can  dampen,  fold, 
and  starter  2000  sections  in  a  day,  and 
the  starter  will  actually  tear  apart  before  it 
will  drop  out.  Strenglh  is  a  necessity 
where  the  supers  have  to  be  hauled  to 
out-yards. 

We  pile  up  the  sections  having  the  start- 
ers in,  and  super-covers,  no  queen-excluders. 
When  we  have  3000  or  4000  ready  we  com- 
mence cleaning  supers  and  racks  and  in- 
serting the  sections. 

We  nearly  always  put  4  to  10  bait  sec- 
tions in  the  center  uf  half  or  two-thirds  of 
the  supers,  the  idea  being  that  these  are 
to  be  placed  on  the  hives  first. 

As  yet  the  bees  have  not  been  looked  at 
since  they  were  packed  in  November.  Dur- 
ing the  warm  days  which  usually  come  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  March  we  go  over 
each  of  the  yards  and  see  that  the  entrances 
are  clear.  If  each  colony  had  plenty  of 
honey  the  fall  previous  we  do  not  make  an 
examination  as  to  stores  on  this  visit. 

APRIL 

After  the  bees  have  had  several  cleans- 
ing flights  we  make  a  trip  over  the  yard, 
lifting  o&  the  cover  and  tray,  then  raising 
the  super-cover  and  blowing  a  little  smoke 
under.  If  the  colony  is  strong,  and  if 
there  is  plenty  of  honey  to  last  until  May, 
we  leave  it  alone.  If  it  is  weak  we  con- 
tract the  entrance.  If  we  notice  a  queen- 
less  "hum"  we  investigate:  and  if  we  dis- 
cover that  the  colony  is  really  queenless  we 
unite  some  other  weak  colony  with  the 
queenless  colony.  If  any  colonies  are  short 
of  stores  we  supply  a  comb  or  Iavo  of  seal- 


ed honey.  If  any  colonies  are  extremely 
weak,  but  still  contain  good  queen.<,  we  re- 
serve such  queens  for  replacing  poor  queens 
in  other  colonies. 

In  April  we  plan  to  paint  all  the  new 
hives  and  supers,  also  to  repaint  the  hives 
at  one  out-apiary  every  year.  We  usually 
paint  the  hives  white,  but  now  and  then  we 
use  red,  yellow,  blue,  etc.  I  like  the  con- 
trast, and  I  think  it  helps  the  bees  in  locat- 
ing their  own  hive.  During  this  month  we 
also  nail  our  shipping-cases,  and  make  the 
carriers  if  we  have  time. 

MAY 

From  May  until  November  is  our  busiest 
time.  We  aim  to  do  four  things  during 
May:  Clip  the  queens,  spread  brood,  sup- 
l^ly  necessary  honey,  and  look  for  possible 
disease.  We  usually  get  our  six  yards 
looked  over  three  different  times  during  this 
month. 

On  our  first  trip  we  find  the  queen  in 
every  colony,  see  that  she  is  clipped,  and 
mai'k  her  age  on  the  hive.  We  also  make 
sure  that  there  is  plenty  of  honey.  A  nor- 
mal colony  will  usually  have  brood  in  four 
or  five  combs  at  this  time,  and  we  slip  an 
outside  comb  of  brood  or  both  outside 
combs  into  the  middle,  thus  spreading  the 
brood.  In  case  of  colonies  that  are  weak 
we  give  a  comb  of  hatching  brood  and 
young  bees  taken  from  some  strong  colony. 

The  second  time  around  we  look  after  the 
supply  of  honey  again.  This  time  we  put  a 
comb  of  honey,  fix'st  breaking  the  capping, 
in  the  center  of  the  brood-nest. 

On  the  last  round  if  we  run  out  of 
combs  of  honey  saved  over  from  the  pre- 
vious fall  we  feed  sugar.  We  have  never 
done  very  much  feeding  of  sugai',  however. 
If  any  colony  shows  disease  we  mark  it  for 
treatment  in  June.  At  this  time  Ave  again 
spread  the  brood  with  one  or  possibly  two 
combs  in  the  center,  and  supply  weak  col- 
onies with  more  brood  from  the  strong  ones. 
In  spreading  brood  there  is  no  general  rule 
that  can  be  followed.  Some  colonies  will 
not  stand  any  sjDreading,  while  others  will 
need  more  than  the  average. 

JUNE 

In  this  locality  the  clover-honey  flow  usu- 
ally commences  about  the  middle  of  June. 
However,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  month  we 
begin  putting  on  supers.  We  put  two 
supers,  each  containing  bait  sections,  on 
the  strong  colonies,  and  one  on  the  weaker 
colonies.  At  the  home  j'ard  a  few  are  run 
for  extracted  honey.  These,  of  course,  re- 
ceive extracting  -  supers.  During  the 
SAvai'ming  season  we  plan  to  go  over  the 
yards  every  eight  or  ten  days. 

During  the  fore  part  of  June  we  kill  all 
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hybrid  queens  over  one  year  old,  and  also 
practically  all  queens  that  will  soon  be  three 
years  old.  On  the  next  trip  we  cut  out  all 
cells  started  in  hybrid  colonies  and  supply 
such  colonies  with  cells  from  one  of  the 
hives  containing  an  old  queen  also  killed  on 
the  previous  trip.  On  this  trip  we  destroy 
all  cells  but  one  in  the  hives  that  had  con- 
tained these  three-year-old  queens.  In 
this  way  we  eliminate  swarming  in  at  least  a 
third  of  the  colonies  in  each  yard. 

About  June  20  we  commence  making  in- 
crease to  atone  for  the  winter  losses.  All 
of  our  hives  face  the  south.  In  case  of 
colonies  prepainng  to  swarm,  a  new  hive 
with  full  sheets  of  foundation  or  combs  is 
placed  on  the  old  stand,  the  old  hive  being 
set  to  one  side,  facing  the  north.  The 
queen  and  frame  of  brood  is  taken  out  of 
the  old  hive  and  placed  in  the  new  one  on 
the  old  stand,  the  extra  frame  from  the  hive 
being  put  in  the  old  liive.  At  the  next 
trip,  eight  or  ten  days  later,  the  old  hive 
is  taken  away  to  an  entirely  new  stand, 
after  first  shaking  the  bees  from  four  or 
five  frames  in  front  of  the  new  hive  on  the 
old  stand.  (Combs  with  cells  on  them 
should  not  be  shaken.)  In  this  way  the  old 
colony  has  just  enough  bees  so  that  the 
brood  will  not  chill.  The  supers,  of  course, 
were  put  on  the  new  hive  on  the  old  stand  at 
the  time  the  division  was  made. 

This  is  the  most  satisfactory  way  of 
making  increase  that  I  have  ever  tried. 
The  old  colony  gives  a  good  account  of 
itself  on  the  clover  flow. 

JULY 

After  the  first  of  July  nothing  is  done 
toward  stopping  swarming  but  cutting  out 
(lueen-cells.  As  swarming  is  usually  over 
in  this  locality  by  the  10th,  this  plan  is 
nearly  always  sufficient.  A  few  may  swarm 
out  now  and  then;  but  aside  from  a  little 
mixing  up  no  harm  seems  to  result. 

The"  honey-flow  generally  lasts  until 
about  the  20th.  If  it  is  a  good  flow  more 
supers  are  added  on  each  trip. 

As  soon  as  a  wide  frame  of  four  sections 
is  found  sealed  it  is  removrd.  About  the 
2r)th  we  commence  taking  off  all  the  clover 
lioney.  We  go  to  a  yard  with  a  wagon  and 
l)lankets  and  an  empty  super.  We  go  to  a 
hive,  take  out  all  the  frames  tliat  have  any 
sections  that  are  capped,  or  partly  so.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  haul  the  empty  sections 
liome.  We  leave  them  on  and  fill  in  with 
others  if  there  are  not  enough  to  complete 
a  super.  This  leaves  a  super  on  eacli 
liive  witli  some  half-built  combs  to  start 
tlie  bees  on  buckwheat.  As  fast  as  the 
finished  honey  is  taken  off  we  give  each 
frame  a  good  shake,   thus  dislodging  the 
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bees,  and  place  it  in  a  super  and  then 
wheel  or  carry  the  super  to  the  wagon. 
A  few  bees  will  be  carried  home,  but  not 
many.  The  few  that  are  left  on  the  honey 
usually  take  wing  when  the  blankets  are 
raised  during  the  loading  of  the  honey. 

To  avoid  robbers  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  two  men,  one  to  take  off  the  honey  and 
shake,  and  the  other  to  carry  it  to  the 
wagon  and  load.  No  hive  should  be  kept  , 
open  a  minute  longer  than  necessary.  If 
robbers  get  started  in  one  place  we  go  to 
another  part  of  the  apiary,  keeping  the 
honey  tightly  covered  on  the  wagon  all  of 
the  time.  Shaking  bees  off  from  only  four 
sections  at  a  time  may  seem  slow  work,  but 
it  is  not.  Two  men  will  "  strip  "  a  yard  a 
day. 

AUGUST 

We  aim  to  have  the  early  honej'  taken 
off,  scraped,  packed,  and  shipped  by  the 
15th  of  the  month.  We  make  two  grades. 
No.  1  is  the  grade  that  we  ship,  and  the 
No.  2,  consisting  of  the  sections  not  fully 
capped  over,  which  we  sell  around  home. 
Sections  that  are  too  light  for  the  second 
grade  we  extract.  After  this  we  prepare 
more  sections  and  refill  the  supers. 

About  the  15th  we  again  run  over  the 
yard.  In  fact,  we  do  this  every  ten  days 
until  about  the  middle  of  September,  be- 
cause there  is  often  considerable  swarming 
during  the  fall  honey-flow.  We  do  no- 
thing to  prevent  the  swarming  except  to 
keep  the  cells  cut  out  every  ten  days,  and 
make  sure  that  all  laying  queens  are  clip- 
ped. The  swarming  fever  is  more  easily 
broken  up  at  this  time  of  the  year  than 
earlier  during  the  clover  flow. 

At  the  August  15th  visit  we  clip  all 
queens  in  our  new  colonies,  and  also  in  the 
colonies  requeened  early  in  Jane.  Supers 
are  put  on  the  new  divisions,  also  another 
on  the  old  colonies  if  the  bees  are  storing 
rapidly.  At  the  next  one  or  two  visits  we 
simioly  give  more  room  if  necessary  and 
look  the  combs  over  for  cells. 

SEPTEMBER 

The  work  during  this  month  is  a  good 
deal  like  that  in  July.  At  the  visits  during 
the  fore  part  of  the  month  we  supply  more 
room  and  haul  home  any  frames  of  sections 
that  are  finished.  About  the  25th  the  flow 
from  buckwheat  and  goldenrod  is  over,  and 
we  therefore  remove  all  the  honey.  We 
work  just  as  we  do  in  July,  except  at  this 
time  all  sections  are  taken  off.  About  this 
time  we  also  bring  along  the  chaff  trays  and 
the  entrance-blocks  and  put  them  on. 

OCTOBER 

Tliis  is  a  busy  month,  for  we  scrape, 
scrape,  all  day  long. 
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NOVEMBER 

We  are  usually  thru  with  the  honey  by 
the  first  week  of  tliis  month,  then  we  extiact 
the  unfinished  sections,  strain  the  honey 
into  a  tank,  stir  it  for  a  day  or  so,  then  run 
it  out  into  paper  sacks  to- granulate.  We 
liave  a  good  call  for  granulated  honey  in 
sacks.  We  think  the  stirring  a  great  help 
as  it  makes  a  finer  grain.  It  is  called 
"  butter  honey  "  hei'e. 

As  was  previously  mentioned,  some  of 
the  colonies  in  the  home  yard  are  run  for 
extracted  honey.  All  the  honey  that  they 
produce  from  the  fall  flow  is  saved  and  set 
away  for  spring  feeding. 

During  the  latter  pai't  of  the  month  we 
again    look    over    the   yard.     There    are    a 


few  of  the  colonics  in  single-walled  hives, 
having  deep  telescoping  covers.  These  are 
well  wrapped  in  newsj  apers,  and  tlie  covers 
slipped  down  over  the  whole-  The  colo- 
nies winter  quite  well  so  protected,  but  not 
as  well  as  they  do  in  the  double-walled  hives. 
Before  leaving  the  yard  we  see  that  the 
covers  are  tight,  and  that  the  front  of 
every  hive  is  lower  than  the  back. 

DECEMBER 

This  is  our  easiest  month.  We  take  a 
few  holidays,  straighten  up  the  bee-house, 
putting  things  to  rights  and  getting  ready 
for  the  winter  work.  Any  poor  combs 
that  have  been  culled  out  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  all  scrapings,  are  rendered  into 
wax  ready  for  the  work  in  January. 

Pierpont,    Ohio. 
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perhaps 
about  a  century 
ago ;  the  place,  no 
doubt,  a  mission 
located  in  the 
Americas  between 
the  tropic  of  Can- 
cer and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  a  black- 
robed  priest  was  making  a  study  of  the 
trees  and  jDlants  indigenous  to  the  soil. 
And  particularly  did  be  become  interested 
in  a  certain  acacia-like  tree.  The  trunk 
of  this  tree  was  not  beautiful;  in  fact,  it 
might  be  classed  as  ugly.  But  the  tree  had 
many  good  features  that  offset  the  ill  ap- 
pearance, among  which  were  that  the  seeds 
germinated  freely,  and  that  the  young  trees 
were  sturdj-  and  capable  of  taking  care  of 
themselves,  and  grew  in  almost  any  kind  of 
soil.  In  fact,  it  seemed  to  matter  little 
where  the  tree  found  a  foothold,  whether  on 
low  coastal  land  or  high  arid  plains  where 
the  altitude  was  reckoned  by  thousands  of 
feet.  Then,  too,  the  wood  of  the  tree  was 
good  firewood,  and  did  not  rot  when  placed 
in  earth  or  water.  The  foliage  was  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye,  and  the  blossoms  that  the 
trees  bore  during  two  distinct  periods  of 
bloom  were  sweet-scented,  and  yielded  nectar 
abundantly.  The  honey  gathered  by  the 
bees  from  the  blossoms  was  very  light  in 
color,  and  of  good  flavor.  The  fruit  was 
fleshy  gray,  or  golden  pods  from  five  to 
nine  inches  long.  These  pods  when  ripe 
furnished  food  for  both  man  and  beast. 
Cattle  were  especially  fond  of  the  pods, 
and  thrived  on  them.     Another  feature  of 
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would  go,  when 
necessai'y,  great 
depths  for  water, 
did  not  impair  the 
fertility  of  the 
Leslie  Burr  Surface   soil ;   and 

as  the  bipinnated 
leaves  let  the  sunshine  filter  thru,  the  grass, 
unless  the  trees  grew  in  dense  thickets,  grew 
beneath  the  trees  almost  as  freely  and  as 
luxuriantly  as  in  the  open. 

A  quantity  of  the  seed  of  this  tree  was 
gathered  by  the  priest,  and  either  taken  or 
sent  to  France,  and  eventually  found  its 
way  to  the  Jardin  du  Roi  de  Paris.  Just 
who  the  priest  was  that  gathered  the  seed; 
just  where  the  trees  grew,  or  the  exact 
manner  in  which  the  seed  found  its  way 
to  France  is  unknown,  the  true  and  exact 
facts  having  been  lost  or  obscured  in  the 
dusty  corridors  of  time.  All  that  seems 
to  be  actually  known  is  that  Father  Bache- 
lot  was  given  the  seed  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi 
de  Paris,  and  that  he  took  it  to  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands  about  the  year  1828;  that  he 
planted  the  seeds,  and  that  at  least  one 
seed  grew.  The  tree  from  that  seed  still 
stands. 

BOTAXICAL     DESCRIPTION 

Tliis  is  the  tree  now  known  as  the  Hawai- 
ian algaroba,  Prosopis  juliflora  being  the 
botanical  name.  "  Prosopis  "  means  "  ob- 
scure," and  "  juliflora  "  means  "  catkin-like 
flower."  The  tree  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Leguminosae    (sub-order  mimoscae). 

It  is  claimed  that  there  are  eighteen  or 
more  species  of  the  prosopis,  all  tropical 
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Algaroba-trees.      These  trees  are  growing  on  what  is  practically  solid  coral  rock.     The  surface  is  hard, 
underneath  the  rock  it  is  comparatively  soft.     There  is  practically  no  soil  on  the  surface. 
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or  semi-tvopioal  plants,  and  are  fonnd  in 
the  country  lying  south  from  southern 
Texas  to  Chile,  the  mesquite  of  Texas  being- 
one  of  the  number. 

The  size  and  height  of  the  Hawaiian  tree 
depei^d  on  conditions.  If  conditions  are 
favorable  tlie  tree  reaches  a  height  of  forty- 
five  or  fifty  feet,  and  the  trunk  a  diameter 
of  two  feet  or  more.  In  Hawaii  the  tree 
grows  very  rapidly,  in  that  respect  surpass- 
ing the  eucalypti  that  have  been  introduced 
into  Hawaii.  As  to  the  jieriods  of  bloom,  in 
Hawaii  the  first  bloom  commences  in  May 
and  the  last  generally  ends  some  time  about 
the  first  of  October. 

ALGAROBA  WOOD  AS  FUEL 

Algaroba  is  the  chief  source  of  fuel  in 
the  territory  of  Hawaii.  It  also  makes 
excellent  charcoal.  In  addition  to  being 
valuable  as  fuel,  the  tree  furnishes  a  gum 
suitable  for  use  in  varnish,  and  the  bark 
contains  tannin.  Then,  too,  the  tree  being 
a  legume,  it  is  a  soil-maker  of  some  im- 
portance. The  wood  is  also  suitable  for 
short-length  piles,  as  the  wood  is  relatively 
free  from  attack  of  the  toredo,  the  great 
enemy  of  wood  that  is  submerged  in  salt 
water. 

WHERE  ALGAROBA  WILL  GROW 

The  algaroba  is  an  evergreen  ti'opical  gr 
semi-tropical  tree,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  Avould  be  possible  for  it 
to  grow  further  north  than  does  its  sister, 
the  mesquite  of  Texas  and  Mexico. 

gOIL   WHERE   ALGAKOBA   WILL   GROW 

It  is  found  along  the  coasts  of  most  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  thousands  of  acres 
are  growing  on  the  sea-level.  In  some 
places  the  waves  splash  on  the  foliage,  so 
near  to  the  sea  does  it  grow.  But  the  tree 
seems  to  do  best  at  a  slight  elevation,  and 
no  doubt  it  will  grow  at  any  elevation  where 
the  mesquite  will  grow.  At  the  present 
tim.e  I  think  that  about  2000  feet  is  as  liigh 
an  elevation  as  the  tree  has  reached.  All 
that  the  tree  seems  to  want  is  a  place  to 
find  a  foothold,  a  little  soil,  and  some  mois- 
ture. As  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  all  of 
i-ecent  volcanic  origin,  the  kinds  of  soil  here 
are  limited,  which  likewise  limits  observa- 
tion as  to  what  soil  is  best  for  the  tree. 

As  to  climate,  a  semi-arid  climate  seems 
to  suit  the  tree  best ;  but,  as  in  the  case  with 
soil  and  with  altitude,  the  algaroba  is  not 
very  partial,  and  seems  willing  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  conditions. 

EXTENT    OF    ALGAROBA    FORESTS    IN    THE 
HAAVAHAN     ISLANDS 

On  the  lee  side  of  practically  all  of  the 
islands  there  are  enoi'mous  forests  of  al- 
garoba, the  forests  extending  from  the  sea- 


shore to  an  altitude  of  a  thousand  feet  or 
so.  As  most  of  tho.se  who  read  this  are  not 
personally  acquainted  with  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  a  word  of  explanation  concerning 
the  so-called  lee  side  of  the  islands  will  not 
be  out  of  place.  The  reason  for  there  be- 
ing a  lee  side  is  the  trade-winds.  These 
are  easterly  winds  that  blow,  -with  but  few 
exceptions,  during  the  entire  j^ear.  The 
easterly  side  of  the  islands  is,  therefore, 
spoken  of  as  the  windward  .side,  and  the 
westerly  side  as  the  lee  side.  The  trade- 
winds  cause  an  entire  change  of  climate 
to  exist  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  islands, 
even  tho  the  island  is  but  a  few  miles  across. 
On  the  windward  sides  there  is  a  heavy 
rainfall,  some  places  in  excess  of  200  inches 
for  the  year,  and  at  times  it  reaches  400. 
On  the  lee  side  there  is  less  rain,  in  some 
instances  being  an  almost  total  lack  of  rain- 
fall, causing  deserts  to  exist  in  some  places. 
It  is  where  the  heavy  rainfall  exists  that 
the  algaroba  does  not  thrive,  or  is  entirely 
lacking. 

ALGAROBA  AS  A  HONEY-PLANT 

Algaroba  is  the  only  good  floral  honey 
that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  produce  to  any 
extent.  In  color  the  honey  is  almost  water- 
white,  and  has  about  the  same  body  as 
white  clover.  The  flavor,  aside  from  being 
good,  is  distinctive,  and  no  doubt  the  public, 
wherever  the  hone,y  is  sold,  acquire  a  pref- 
erence for  it  the  same  as  with  alfalfa,  sage, 
white  clover,  etc. 

ANALYSIS    OF    ALGAROBA    HONEY 

As  is  well  known,  most  of  the  Hawaiian 
honey  is  not  normal.  As  is  shown  by 
Bulletin  No.  17,  "  Hawaiian  Honeys,"  by 
the  Hawaii  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, the  honey  fi-om  the  algaroba  is  the 
nearest  normal.  Its  only  difference  from 
normal  honey  is  in  the  matter  of  having  a 
high  ash  content.  The  ash  in  algaroba 
honey  varies  between  0.44  and  0.59  per 
cent,  while,  according  to  the  official  stand- 
ard, pure  honey  should  not  exceed  0.25  per 
cent  of  ash. 

WHAT    PROPORTION    OF    HAWAIIAN    HONEY    IS 
ALGAROBA 

According  to  the  last-mentioned  bulle- 
tin, in  190G  the  Hawaiian  Islands  produced 
a  total  crop  of  about  600  tons  of  honey. 
Of  this  amount  some  200  tons  was  from 
algaroba.  Since  1906  there  has  been  con- 
siderable advance  in  the  number  of  bees  in 
Hawaii,  and  I  suppose  an  increase  in  tlie 
amount  of  honey,  but  just  what  percentage 
of  the  honey  during  the  past  few  j'ears 
lias  been  from  algaroba  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  definitely.  Some  claim 
that  it  is  now  half.     This  may  be  true,  as 
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One  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  pig-fences.  The  small  trees  just  back  of  the  fence  are  small  algaroba-trees,  only 
four  months  from  seed.  These  are  planted  closely  together  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  a  "  pig-proof  " 
fence  in  three  or  four  years.  The  trees  also,  a  few  years  later,  furnish  food  for  the  pigs  which  are  very  fond 
of  the  algaroba  beans,  and  fatten  readily  on  them. 


110  doubt  there  is  less  honey-dew  honey  since 
the  leaf-hopper,  the  pest  that  at  one  time 
threatened  the  extinction  of  the  cane-sugar 
industry  of  the  islands,  has  been  brought 
under  control. 

SOME  GENERAL  DATA  ON  HAWAIIAN  ALGAROBA 

When  I  started  to  collect  algaroba  data 
I  asked  Oswald  St.  John  Grilbert,  manager 
of  the  Sandwich  Island  Honey  Co.,  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Algaroba  Feed  Company, 
both  Hawaiian  corporations,  and  who  is, 
perhaps,  the  best-posted  man  on  the  subject 
of  algaroba  in  Honolulu,  to  give  me  his 
estimate  as  to  the  number  of  acres  of  al- 
garoba on  Oahu;  the  amount  of  beans  that 
a  tree  would  produce;  how  long  it  takes  a 
tree  to  bear ;  how  heavy  a  honey-yiekler  the 
algaroba  is;  and  the  amount  of  algaroba 
being  now  planted.  The  figures  Mr.  Gil- 
bert furnished  me  are  as  follows: 

AS  TO  EXTENT  OF  THE  ALGAROBA  FORESTS 

There  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  17,000 
acres  of  algaroba  on  the  island  of  Oahu. 
As  to  the  amount  of  beans  that  a  tree  would 
produce,  his  estimate  is  that  a  tree  with  a 
Ihirty-foot  spread,  planted  from  select  seed, 
under  normal  conditions,  will  produce  ap- 


proximately five  hundred  pounds  of  beans. 
As  to  the  annual  crop,  many  of  the  trees 
are  yet  small,  and  his  estimate  of  the 
annual  crop  for  Oahu  is  approximately 
25,000  tons.  As  to  how  many  years  it  takes 
before  a  tree  will  produce  pods,  he  replied 
that  a  tree  from  selected  seed  should  pro- 
duce pods  in  from  four  to  six  years.  It 
is  a  rather  difficult  matter  to  get  at  the 
amount  of  honey  produced,  yet  he  thinks 
that  a  tree  with  a  thirty-foot  spread  of 
branches  would  produce  two  and  a  half 
pounds  of  honey  in  a  normal  year.  In  the 
matter  of  the  amount  of  algaroba  being 
now  planted,  he  slated  that  it  is  still  being 
spread  by  cattle,  the  reason  being  that,  as 
most  of  the  stock  pick  up  the  pods  from  the 
ground  underneath  the  tree,  the  seeds,  being 
uncracked,  are  not  digested.  In  the  matter  of 
systematic  planting  and  caring  for  algaro- 
ba-trees,  the  Gilbert  &  Dowsetts  interests 
are  the  only  people  on  Oahu  who  are  doing* 
it.  During  the  year  1916,  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  they  had  planted  under  his  supervision 
over  a  hundred  thousand  algaroba  -  trees. 
These  trees,  were  planted  for  s^ofk  food, 
firewood,  and  fen-  honey. 
Honolulu,   Hawaii,   Oct.  28. 
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THERE  are 
two  angles 
of  ai)proach 
to  the  subject  of 
apiculture.  The 
first  is  p  u  r  e  1  y 
academic.  The 
scientist  stud  i  e  s 
tlie     bee     as     he 

miglit  study  the  vermes  or  extinct  geo- 
logic specimens;  and  the  man  who  obtains 
his  doctor's  degTee  for  profound  histolog^ical 
research  might  erstwhile  be  unable  to  pro- 
duce a  decent  super  of  comb  honey  or  get  a 
lone  queen-cell  accepted. 

The  second  angle  of  approach  is  practi- 
cal. A  man  knows  his  job.  He  may  not 
be  conversant  with  the  veriest  elements  of 
biology.  He  may  never  have  looked  thru 
a  microscope.  But  he  knows  when  the  tops 
of  his  combs  are  beginning  to  be  fringed 
with  whiteness  it  is  time  for  supers.  He 
knows  swarming  plans.  He  knows 
how  to  get  queen-cells  accepted.  Scientific 
talk  is  to  him  gratuitous  jargon.  He 
achieves  results — and  that's  all  he  is  after. 

Now  and  then  you  find  a  rare  man  who  is 
big  enough  to  embrace  both  points  of  view 
— to  reinforce  practical  apiculture  with  pro- 
found scientific  knowledge.  Such  a  man, 
for  instance,  is  my  esteemed  namesake  and 
acquaintance,  Dr.  Pliillii3S,  of  Washing- 
ton. 

While  the  majority  of  our  successful  bee- 
keepers are  not  college  men,  it  seems  to  me 
the  thoro  conception  of  a  few  fundamental 
biological  laws  might  greatly  expedite 
their  earnest  efforts  to  achieve  those  finer 
strains  of  stock  for  winch  all  bee-breeders 
strive.  At  least,  it  would  point  out  the 
main  paths  of  possible  progress,  and  save 
time  wasted  in  following  "  blind  alleys." 

SOMA   PLASM   vs.   GERM    PLASM. 

There  are,  so  to  speak,  two  kinds  of  mate- 
rial that  enter  into  the  structure  of  an 
organism.  The  first  is  "  soma "  or  body 
plasm.  It  is  local  and  short-lived.  It 
begins  with  the  individual.  It  ends  with 
the  individual.  Its  inbeijitabihty  'is  aU 
most  negligible.  The  fact  that  a  black- 
smith develops  big  muscle  is  (if  that  muscle 
is  acquired  and  not  an  inherent  tendency) 
no  indication  that  his  child  will  be  robust. 
The  fact  that  a  man  loses  an  arm  in  a  rail- 
road accident  is  no  forecast  that  his  pro- 
geny will  be  one-armed.  In  either  case 
the  change  is  in  the  "  soma  "  plasm. 

The  second  element  is  called  "  germ " 
plasm.  That  is  everlasting — carrying  the 
essential  characteristics  inherent  in  the  in- 
dividual  down   thru  the  long  lines  of  he- 
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ical  vehicle  for 
the  transmi.ssion 
of  life ;  and  any 
essential  chan  g  e 
in  the  germ  plasm 
is  at  once  grasped 
ujDon  by  nature, 
and,  if  it  possesses  survival  value,  becomes 
a  dominant  factor  in  progressive  evolution. 

ACQUIRED    CHARACTERISTICS    VS.    VARIATION. 

Corresponding  to  soma  and  germ  plasm 
are  the  two  well-known  factors  of  organic 
development:  Acquired    characteristics 

and  congenital  variation.  The  first  applies 
to  those  characteristics  acquired  dn  the 
life  history  of  the  individual.  They  indi- 
cate changes  in  the  soma  plasm,  and  their 
influence  upon  heredity  is  extremely  slow — 
some  scientists  say,  not  at  all.  At  any  rate, 
for  practical  current  beekeeping  they  are 
negligible.  How  many  ages  did  it  take  to 
bronze  the  Indian  or  bleach  the  Caucausian  ? 

The  second  element  is  congenital  variation, 
and|  implies  a  change  in  the  germ  plasm 
itself.  This  may  be  considered  under  two 
asjDects : 

1.  Gradual  variation.  No  two  peas  in 
the  pod  are  exactly  alike;  no  two  queens. 
These  variations  are  probably  due  to  the 
several  possible  combinations  of  the  male 
and  female  elements  in  breeding,  as  well 
as  to  the  recurrence  of  far-off  ancestral 
traits.  Some  of  these  variations  tend  down- 
ward (  reversion  )  ;  others  tend  upward 
(  evolution  ) .  Right  here  is  the  queen- 
breeder's  chance.  By  carefully  selecting 
those  queens  whose  colonies  show  desirable 
qualifications  he  may  greatly  assist  nature 
in  giving  the  desirable  traits  sui-vival  value. 
And  this  is  the  reason  why  some  careful 
breeders  may  produce  gentle  bees,  hardy 
bees,  yellow  bees,  etc.  In  fact,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  by  this  method  may  be  pro- 
duced even  a  strain  of  bees  immune  to 
certain  diseases.  It  is  well  known  that  cer- 
tain Arabian  tribes,  allho  they  drink  walei' 
infested  with  typhoid  bacteria,  are  im- 
mune to  typhoid  fever.  Why?  Because 
those  individuals  who  were  susceptible 
have  died.  Those  remaining  can't  die. 
Perhaps  nature,  unaided,  would  in  time 
weed  out  in  like  manner  all  bees  suscep- 
tible to  European  foul  brood  and  leave  a 
race  immune.  But  this  end  might  be  tre- 
mendously hastened  by  the  intelligent 
apiarist. 

2.  Mutation.  This  is  sudden  variation. 
It  implies  a  drastic  modification  of  germ 
plasm,  and  is  immediately  transmitted  thru 
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heredity.  In  common  parlance  we  call  it 
a  freak  of  nature.  For  instance,  the 
phenomenal  Root  queen  would  represent  a 
mutation — an  upward  bound.  And  could 
the  mating  of  her  offspring  have  been  eon- 
trolled,  she  might  have  proved  the  parent 
of  a  transcendent  strain.  The  Concord 
grape  was  a  mutation  from  the  wild  grape. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  bee- 
keeper must  ever  be  alert  to  detect  these 
desirable  variations,  and  not  waste  time  up- 
on stocks  whose  characteristics  are  acquired. 
The  latter  lead  us  only  into  blind  alleys. 
For  instance,  you  say  gentleness  is  an  es- 
sential. Colony  No.  1  is  gentle;  therefore, 
breed  from  that  queen.  But  why  is  colony 
No.  1  gentle  ?  Perhaps  because  said  colony 
is  rendered  docile  by  frequent  contact  with 
people.  Queens  from  that  colony  may  de- 
velop vicious  bees.  The  characteristic  was 
acquired  —  not  inherent.  For  instance, 
again :  Colony  No.  2  has  produced  a  tre- 
mendous honey  crop ;  therefore  breed  from 
that  queen.  But  why  the  big  crop?  Per- 
haps because  the  queen  was  a  vigorous 
layer.  But  why?  Pei'haps  because  she 
was  well  reared.  Her  cell  was  built  by  a 
roaring  colony  in  the  swarming  season. 
If  the  vigor  her  colony  displays  is  due  to 
the  numerical  abundance  of  bees  she  pro- 
duces, and  not  to  the  inherent  quality  of 
the  individual  bee,  her  daughters  may  be 
doomed  to  mediocrity. 

The  other  day  I  read  an  article  about  a 
beginner  who  had  bought  several  Italian 
queens  and  a  swarm  of  black  bees.  The 
blacks  produced  a  bigger  surplus;  there- 
fore he  favored  the  blacks. 

But  why  did  the  black  colony  transcend? 
Simply  because,  for  some  reason,  the 
black  queen  had  a  better  individual  life 
history.  The  Italians,  while  possessing  a 
far  better  racial  history,  were  probably  not 
so  well  nourished  as  queen-cells,  or  were 
growing  old.  But  given  an  equal  chance 
in  the  second  generation,  the  inherent  vigor 
of  the  Italians  would  predominate,  and  the 
blacks  would  be  left  in  iimbo. 

Right  here  is  a  fine  point  to  be  considered 
in  the  production  of  queens.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  people  who  purchase  queens: 
Those  who  buy  for  breeding,  and  those  who 
buy  yearly  for  honey-gathering.  A  poor 
layer  may  be  highly  profitable  to  the  breed- 
er, provided  she  is  not  genetically  so.  Her 
lack  of  fecundity  may  liave  been  brought 
about  by  old  age,  accident,  or  even  because 
of  poor  nutrition  in  her  larval  stages.  But 
these  are  soma-plasm  modifications.  Her 
well-bred  daughters  will  immediately  "  re- 
vert "  to  the  high  ty]ie  of  her  ancestral  line. 
Really,  I  do  not  believe  the  prolificness  of 


an  individual  mother  ought  to  be  so  loudly 
proclaimed  as  a  breeding  asset — only  so, 
if  that  prolificness  be  congenital.  Give 
me  a  poor  layer  from  a  vigorous  honey- 
producing  strain,  and  let  her  i^overty  of 
eggs  be  due  to  her  own  improper  larval 
nourishment,  and  I  am  sure  I  could  pro- 
duce from  that  queen  daughtere  of  maxi- 
mum prolificness.  In  breeding  it  is  the 
racial  line  that  counts.  So  much  from  the 
breeder's  standpoint.  But  the  honey-pro- 
ducer also  buys  queens;  and  let  us  say  that 
he  buys  absolutely  all  his  queens,  rearing 
none.  Then  the  vital  qu&stion  with  him  is 
not  the  racial  but  the  life  history  of  the 
queen.  Of  course,  if  both  are  combined 
so  much  the  better.  But  of  the  two,  the 
queen's  life  liistory  is  the  predominant 
requisite.  A  queen  may  be  of  the  finest 
strain;  but  if  she  is  old,  if  she  has  a  leg- 
injured,  if  she  emerged  from  an  improperly 
nourished  cell,  good  by  honey ! 

In  other  words,  if  I  am  a  honey-pro- 
ducer I  will  sacrifice  racial  vigor  to  indi- 
vidual vigor.  I  can  do  better  with  a  well- 
reared  queen  from  poor  stock  than  with  a 
l^oorly  reared  queen  from  fancy  stock.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  am  a  breeder,  I  will 
sacrifice  individual  vigor  to  racial  vigor. 
I  can  do  better  with  a  poorly  reared  queen 
from  fancy  stock  than  with  a  well-reared 
queen  from  poor  stock.  Here  I  am  after 
germ  plasm — not  soma  plasm. 

Ignorance  of  these  principles  often  leads 
to  the  most  ludicrous  conclusions.  For  in- 
stance, years  ago,  while  I  was  yet  in  the 
West  Indies,  there  was  much  controversy 
about  clipping  queens'  wings.  Some  one  even 
declared  certain  of  his  bees  were  hatching 
wingless  because  his  queens  for  generations 
had  been  clipped !  Such  a  man  had  evi- 
dently forgotten  that  horses'  tails  have  been 
cut  short  from  the  time  of  Pharaoh — and 
dogs'  also.  Yet  hounds  and  horses  are 
still  born  with  normal  tails. 

The  same  applies  to  the  fiction  of 
"  Northern-bred  Queens."  A  white  man 
in  Africa  is  a  wlute  man.  It  will  require 
aeons  to  make  his  burnt  skin  in  the  slightest 
degree  hereditary.  A  standard  Doolittle 
queen  reared  in  Florida  is  as  good  as  a 
standard  Doolittle  queen  reared  at  the 
North  Pole. 

Lebanon,  Ohio,  Sept.  26. 

[Mr.  Phillips,  as  manj'  of  our  readers 
know,  while  not  related  in  any  way  to  Dr. 
E.  F.  Phillips,  has  been  quite  prominent  as 
a  beekeeper  and  queen-breeder.  Born  in 
Jamaica,  he  was  a  successful  beekeeper  in 
that  country,  and  after  coming  to  the 
United  States  was  for  several  years  head 
queen-breeder  for  the  A.  I.  Root  Co. — Ed.] 
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BEES    TRIED    BY  FIRE 

A  Remarkable  Case  Showing  Hoiej 
Bees  Can  Keep  Down  the  Temper- 
ature in  the  Hive 
By  E.  R.  Root 
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AT  our  recent 
lumberyard 
fire  a  little 
bac'klot  apiary  be- 
longing to  A.  L. 
I>oy(len's  boys 
was  located  mth- 
in  100  feet  of  the 
piles  that  were 
l)urned.  The  heat  was  so  great  that  it 
looked  at  one  time  as  if  the  lumber,  includ- 
ing all  our  manufacturing  plant,  would  be 
reduced  to  ashes.  During  the  general  ex- 
citement the  little  beeyard  was  forgotten. 
After  the  tire  was  over,  a  hive  located  near- 
est the  fire  stood  out  as  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  power  of  the  bees  to  keep  the 
internal  temperature  of  the  colony  down  in 
spite  of  a  $25,000  lumber  fire  near  by.  The 
engraving  below,  when  it  is  understood  that 
there  was  a  nice  colony  in  the  hive  "  after 
it  was  all  over,"  almost  tells  its  own  story, 
and  a  wonderful  story  it  is. 

The  heat  was  so  intense  that  all  the  wood- 
work under  the  metal  cover  was  burned 
away,  even  the  front  rail.  A  piece  of  it 
is  shown  where  it  dropped  down  at  the 
entrance.  The  fire  not  only  burned  deep 
on  the  side  but  actually  burned  a  hole  thru 
the  center.  The  comb  next  to  it  was  melt- 
ed down,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  black  stain 
where  the  wax  ran  on  to  the  side  board  of 
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burned  out  from 
under  the  tin  roof, 
but  the  top  -  bars 
of  the  brood- 
frames  were  char- 
red half  way 
down.  That  a 
colony  could  sur- 
vive under  such 
conditions  is  unbelievable. 

Any  one  would  have  supposed  that  they 
would  have  been  driven  out  of  the  hive, 
and  that  all  the  combs  would  have  melted 
down,  and  that  the  wax  would  have  ignited, 
leaving  nothing  but  a  pile  of  ashes.  But, 
remarkable  to  relate,  at  the  time  the  photo- 
graph was  taken  there  was  a  nice  colony 
of  bees,  and  all  the  combs  were  intact  ex- 
cept the  one  next  to  the  hive,  which  had 
been  melted  down. 

These  bees,  as  soon  as  the  hive  became 
scorching  hot,  must  have  gone  into  the 
business  of  ventilating  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  flames  of  hades  were  after  them. 
The  men  who  fought  heroically  to  keep 
down  the  big  lumber  fire  could  not  have 
worked  harder,  and  every  bee  must  have 
gone  into  the  business  of  fanning,  blowing 
a  current  of  cold  air  into  the  hive  and  the 
warm  air  out.  It  surely  was  a  life-and- 
death  struggle. 

We  have  heard  of  instances  where  colo- 


tlie    hive-stand.     Not    only    was    the    wood"^  nies  left  out  in  the  hot  sun  have  had  their 


The  bees  that  kept  the  inside  of  the  hive  cool  in  spite  of  the  fire. 
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combs  melted  down ;  but  evidently  they  had 
a  restricted  entrance,  or  too  many  bees  in 
the  fields,  to  keep  up  the  necessary  ventila- 
tion. 

Why  the  hive  here  shown  did  not  burn  up 
entirely  will  remain  an  unsolved  mystery, 
unless  we  admit  that  a  good  colony  can 
do  more  in  ventilating  than  we  usually  give 
it  credit  for.  It  is  possible  and  even  prob- 
able that  some  fireman,  seeing  the  plight  of 
the  hive,  dashed  a  pail  of  water  on  it  and 


thus  saved  for  us  a  relic  that  is  exceedingly 
valuable  in  showing  the  power  of  bees  to 
keep  down  the  internal  temperature  of  the 
colony,  even  tho  the  outside  of  the  hive 
was  afire.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  en- 
trance is  %  by  the  width  of  the  hive,  and 
that  would  afford  ample  ventilation.  If 
it  had  been  contracted  down  to  the  usual 
space,  in  all  probability  the  combs  would 
have  melted  down  and  the  bees  been 
destroyed. 


BEES   VS.   SMELTERS 

A  \  Famous  Case  Comes  to  Trial  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario,  Can. 

By  E.  R.  Root 


OU  R  readers 
will  remem- 
ber that  sev- 
eral times  during 
the  last  year  we 
have  spoken  of 
troubles  between 
the  smelters  and 
the  beekeepers  in 

Ontario,  Canada.  We  also  stated  that  the 
beemen  had  brought  joint  suit  against  the 
smelters,  c'laiming  $30,000  damages. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand, it  should  be  explained  that  a  smelter 
is  a  plant  for  the  reduction  of  ores.  The 
raw  ores  consist  of  rocks  in  which  are  in- 
corporated various  metals  —  gold,  silver, 
copper,  zinc,  etc.  These  rocks  are  ground 
up  and  then  subjected  to  an  intense  heat. 
The  various  gases  arising  from  the  reduc- 
tion are  carried  off  thru  high  stacks.  These 
gases  consist  of  SO^  and  SO^,  and,  with 
water,  H20,  make  H^SO*,  or  sulphuric 
acid.  SO^  (burning  sulphur)  is  the  gas 
used  to  kill  bee-moth,  and,  of  course,  if 
strong  enough,  would  kill  bees. 

A  great  deal  of  free  arsenic  is  carried  out 
thru  the  stacks  of  the  smelter  in  the  form 
of  dust,  and  the  dust  falling  on  the  vegeta- 
tion in  the  immediate  vicinity  forms  a 
grayish-white  deposit  which,  uniting  with 
the  dews,  forms  a  sort  of  coating  over 
all  plant  life  within  reach.  This  coating 
on  hay  crops  has  been  reported  in  several 
cases  to  have  caused  the  death  of  domestic 
animal^  and  to  have  destroyed  the  vegeta- 
tion itself  in  some  eases. 

In  nearly  all  places  where  smelters  have 
been  located  in  the  United  States,  bees  have 
died  off.  The  claim  is  made  that  the  free 
arsenic,  uniting  with  the  pollen  dust,  nec- 
tar, and  the  ordinary  dew  of  the  morning, 
is  carried  by  the  bees  into  the  hives;  that 
this  i^oisonous  mixture,  whether  in  the 
form  of  nectar,  pollen,  or  dew,  kills  off  both 
the  bees  and  brood.     Arsenic  is  only  par- 


tially sioluble  in 
water,  so  when  it 
is  taken  into  the 
hive  mixed  with 
water,  pollen,  or 
dew,  it  forms  a. 
mechanical  c  o  m- 
bination  —  not  a 
chemical  mixture. 
In  either  case  it  would  be  poisonous. 

Arsenical  sprays  are  used  very  largely 
nowadays  in  spraying  fruit-trees  to  kill  off 
the  codling-moth.  The  poison  known  as  the 
arsenate  of  lead  is  mixed  with  water.  This 
combination  is  then  thrown  by  means  of 
spray-pumps  on  the  trees,  causing  a  coat- 
ing of  the  arsenic  on  the  leaves  and  blos- 
soms. The  larv£e  of  the  moth,  by  eating 
these,  are  destroyed. 

That  the  arsenate  of  lead  is  a  rank  poi- 
son to  bees  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain states  have  passed  laws  against  the 
throwing  of  arsenical  sprays  on  trees  while 
in  bloom,  because  expei'ience  shows  that  the 
bees  are  killed  by  gathering  the  nectar 
from  the  blossoms  that  are  coated  with  a 
deposit  of  arsenate  of  lead.  Experience  al- 
so shows  that  bees  are  killed  where  the  ar- 
senate of  lead  falls  on  "  cover  crops  "  be- 
neath the  fruit-trees  in  Colorado  sprayed 
when  the  trees  are  not  in  bloom. 

While  there  has  been  a  general  complaint 
that  bees  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
smelters  die  off  in  large  numbers,  no  suit 
for  damages  was  brought  against  any  smel- 
ters until  1907  in  Utah,  where  the  smelters 
paid  $60,000  damages  to  the  beekeepers. 

For  a  year  or  so  back,  there  have  been 
reports  coming  in,  telling  of  a  fearful  loss 
of  bees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Coniagas 
Reduction  Co.,  of  Thorold,  Ontario.  Some- 
thing like  700  colonies,  it  is  claimed,  have 
been  killed  outright.  For  miles  in  all  di- 
rections one  sees  beautiful  fruit  and  farm 
lands,  and  these,  within  a  few  years,  have 
been   devoted   to   the   growing  of  fruit   as 
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well  as  general  farm  crops.     In  such  a  lo- 
cality bees  would  naturally  thrive. 

A  few  years  ago  this  big  smelting  con- 
cern, having  a  reported  capitalization  of 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  lo- 
cated their  plant  at  Thorold.  Shortly  af- 
ter, complaints  began  to  pour  in  of  bees 
dying  it  was  claimed  as  the  direct  result  of 
the  smelter  smoke,  the  bees  dying  worst 
in  the  direction  of  the  smoke  carried  by  the 
prevailing  winds.  Finally  the  beekeepers 
in  the  locality  combined  together  in  a  joint 
suit  against  the  smelter  company.  The 
case  was  postponed  from  time  to  time,  but 
tinally  came  to  trial  on  Nov.  30.  Whether 
the  fruit-growere  and  farmei-s  joined  with 
tlie  plaintiffs  in  the  action  we  are  not  ad- 
vised; but  evidently  they  Avere  very  much 
interested,  because,  if  the  smeltere  killed 
off  the  bees,  it  would  cause  a  marked  re- 
duction in  the  volume  of  their  fruit. 

The  best  legal  talent  was  employed  on 
each  side,  the  case  being  fought  in  the  su- 
preme court  of  Ontario  at  St.  Catharine's. 

The  plaintiffs,  of  course,  introduced  the 
case  of  Utah,  where  the  smelters  paid  the 
l>eek6epers  $60,000  damages.  They  also 
introduced  evidence  to  show  that  horses  be- 
longing to  the  smelter  company  died,  which 
the  defense  admitted,  we  are  informed. 

The  direct  testimony  of  the  beekeepers 
who  had  suffered  loss  showed  that  their  bees 
died  in  large  numbers^n  1909  more  par- 
ticularly, and  every  year  since,  within  a 
range  of  from  one-fourth  to  five  miles  of 
the  smelter.  But  the  loss  it  is  claimed  has 
been  less  since  the  company  has  used  screens 
for  catching  the  free  arsenic. 

The  defense  sought  to  show  that  the 
bees  died  fi'om  natural  causes;  that  the 
symptoms  described  by  the  beekeepers,  of 
bees  dying,  were  the  same  as  those  of  bee 
paralysis.  Isle  of  Wight  disease,  and  the 
disappearing  disease.  It  also  tried  to  show 
that  brood  diseases  might  pirogi-ess  far 
enough  so  that  the  old  bees  would  die  off, 
and  the  colony  thus  become  extinct,  be- 
cause there  would  be  no  new  blood  to  sup- 
ply   the    loss. 

The  editor  of  Gleanings  was  called  in  by 
the  plaintiff  to  tell  how  far  bees  would  fly 
— to  describe  the  vaiious  adult  bee  diseases 
and  to  show  that  the  symptoms  as  reported 
by  the  various  witnesses  of  bees  dying  with- 
in the  vicinity  of  the  smelters  were  not  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  disease 
or  bee  paralysis. 

We  were  kept  on  the  witness-stand  for 
about  three  hours  and  a  half.  Prof.  Mor- 
ley  Pettit,  of  the  Apicultural  School  of 
Gueljih,  next  followed  as  expert  witness 
for  the  plaintiff.     The  defense  "  went  af- 


ter "  both  of  us — a  matter  to  be  expected. 
Our  testimony  tended  to  show  that  the  re- 
ported symptoms  were  not  the  same  as 
those  of  adult  bee  diseases,  but,  rather,  of 
poisoning. 

At  the  time  we  left,  Dee.  2,  it  was  hard 
to  say  how  the  case  would  go;  but  we  have 
been  informed  that  the  main  plea  by  the 
defendant  was  that  the  i)laintiff  had  "  made 
no  ease."  The  judge  has  taken  the  matter 
under  advisement,  but  at  tliis  writing  he 
has  rendered  no  decision. 

A  decision  for  the  plaintiffs,  if  we  under- 
stand it,  will  not  mean  that  the  smeltei-s, 
who  employ  an  army  of  men,  will  have  to 
shut  up  shop;  but  it  will  mean  that  they 
will  be  required,  probably,  to  pay  damages 
already  sustained,  and  to  use  better  means 
for  preventing  free  ai-senie  from  going  up 
the  stacks  and  being  scattered  all  over  the 
vicinity,  destroying  vegetation  as  well  as 
animal  and  insect  life. 

There  were  some  amusing  incidents  that 
came  up  during  the  trial — iDarticularly  in- 
teresting to  the  beekeepers  present.  The 
attorneys  on  both  sides  of  the  ease  had 
been  "  cramming  "  up  on  bee-lore.  They 
had  hunted  up  everything  on  the  subject 
of  bee  diseases,  poisons,  smelters,  distance 
bees  fly,  and  anything  and  everything  that 
might  have  a  bearing  on  the  smelter  ques- 
tion. Some  of  the  questions  were  funny, 
showing  that  "  a  little  learning  is  a  danger- 
ous thing."  Some  questions  could  nbt  be 
answered  by  yes  and  no,  because  they  as- 
sumed impossible  conditions.  Other  ques- 
tions could  not  be  answered  in  the  manner 
stated,  and  his  lordship  the  judge  was 
fair  enough  to  ask  counsel  to  restate  their 
questions. 

One  question  asked  by  the  defense  was 
that,  "  Assuming  that  all  the  brood 
in  a  hive  was  dead  as  the  result  of  foul 
brood,  would  not  the  bees  gradually  die 
off,  leaving  nothing  but  the  hive  and 
combs?"  We  replied  by  saying  that  "The 
condition  referred  to  rarely  if  ever  occurs." 
Counsel  came  back  by  saying,  "  You  did 
not  answer  my  question.  I  am  not  asking 
you  to  answer  another  question."  After 
some  iDarleying  we  weie  ])ermitted  to  say 
that  foul  broud  alone  larely  kills  a  colony; 
that  only  about  half  the  brood  would  be  in- 
\olved  in  the  worst  case,  when  the  colony 
in  its  weakened  condition  would  die  as  a 
result  of  spring  dwindling,  or  winter  cold. 
Defense  was  evidently  anxious  to  show  that 
foul  brood  could  and  does  kill  adult  bees 
during  the  summer  time  and  thei'>efore 
might  explain  bees  dying  near  smelters. 

As  soon  as  a  decision  is  given  by  the 
judge  we  will  announce  the  result. 
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Conversations  with  Beekeepers 

"  I  have  kept  bees  for  three  years  be- 
ginning with  three  colonies,  and  now  have 
fifteen.  I  am  thinking  of  taking  up  bee- 
keeping as  a  business.  Is  it  safe  to  depend 
upon  honey-producing  alone  for  a  liveli- 
hood?" 

If  the  circumstances  are  right,  it  is  safe 
for  nearly  any  person  to  make  apiculture 
his  sole  business.  This  is  not  saying 
that  no  one  except  the  specialist  can  keep 
bees  to  advantage.  M'any  of  our  most 
successful  apiarists  do  not  depend  alone 
upon  beekeeping  for  their  livelihood.  In 
fact,  the  majority  of  those  entering  the 
ranks  of  apiculture  mix  general  farming, 
dairying,  poultry,  truck-gardening,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind  with  the  bees. 

One  of  the  very  important  things  about 
the  keeping  of  bees  as  a  business  is  the 
location.  There  are  localities  so  poor — that 
is,  so  lacking  in  honey  or  nectar  producing 
flora — that  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  the 
keeping  of  bees  as  a  business.  Suppose 
the  place  to  be  one  where  nearly  all  the 
land  is  used  for  the  raising  of  wheat, 
oats,  corn,  cabbage,  and  potatoes,  thus  be- 
ing kept  "  under  the  i:)low  "  nearly  all  the 
time.  It  goes  without  saying  that  ten  or 
even  twenty  square  miles  in  such  a  locality 
would  not  keep  100  colonies,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  surplus.  But  with  plenty  of  willow, 
maple,  and  fruit  bloom  to  give  the  bees  a 
good  start  in  the  spring;  clover  and  bass- 
wood  for  the  main  surplus  and  buckwheat 
and  fall  flowers  for  the  "  wind  up,"  one- 
half  the  square  miles  mentioned  should 
prove  a  bonanza  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
has.  a  taste  for  beekeeping,  and  who  is 
able-bodied,  diligent,  active,  and  skillful 
withal. 

More  depends  on  the  man  than  on 
any  other  one  factor  unless  we  except 
location.  Some  can  build  up  a  magnificent 
business  in  beekeeping  where  others  fail. 
The  beekeeper  must  have  a  love  for  the 
business;  perhaps  this  has  more  to  do 
with  the  successful  outcome  than  any  other 
quality.  One  really  in  love  with  beekeep- 
ing will  leave  no  stone  unturned,  will  con- 
sider no  hardship  too  great,  will  not  be 
turned  aside  by  one  or  a  hundred  stings, 
nor  be  tempted  to  sit  in  the  shade  on  a 
hot  day.  All  hardships  are  but  pleasuros 
to  one  having  the  "  bee  fever."     Have  you 


ever  watched  the  successful  players  in  a 
ball  game?  What  do  they  care  for  the 
hot  sun  or  tlie  strain  of  muscle  necessary 
to  win?  With  me,  a  ball  game  is  no 
comparison  to  the  pleasures  of  beekeeping. 
However,  our  questioner  may  not  consider 
that  pleasures  have  much  to  do  with  live- 
lihood. Of  course,  the  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents  must  bo  looked  after,  or  it  will 
be  "  over  the  hills  to  the  poorhouse,"  But 
I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that 
dollars  and  cents  come  in  the  greatest 
amount  to  the  one  who  is  carried  away 
with  the  love  he  finds  in  the  chosen  vocation. 

As  to  the  number  of  colonies  which 
should  be  kept,  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion.  Some  say  from  250  to  300, 
others  500  to  800.  This  is  quite  an  im- 
portant point,  and  one  frequently  over- 
looked, especially  as  to  how  many  the 
locality  will  permit  of  keeping  to  the  best 
advantage.  "  If  a  man  in  a  good  locality 
keei5s  only  enough  bees  to  support  him 
in  a  good  season  or,  possibly,  in  an  ordi- 
nary season,  and  then  comes  a  succession 
of  poor  seasons,  some  other  business  must 
be  added  to  the  beekeeping."  So  said 
a  successful  apiarist  some  years  ago,  and 
then  he  added :  "  And  the  best  thing  to 
add  is  some  more  beekeeping;  but,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  few  seem  to  look  at  it  in 
that  light." 

Men  like  W.  L.  Cogg-shall  and  S.  D. 
House,  of  this  state,  have  gone  into  bee- 
keeping extensively,  established  out-apia- 
ries, managed  their  business  as  a  busi- 
ness, instead  of  merely  a  pastime,  and 
have  succeeded  to  an  extent  which  should 
satisfy  any  intelligent  person.  One  or  two 
good  years  with  a  large  number  of  colonies 
of  bees  in  a  good  location  enables  the  owner 
to  lay  up  enough  to  tide  him  over  several 
years  of  poor  or  indifferent  crops.  The 
trouble  with  a  small  number  of  colonies 
is  that  not  enough  honey  is  secured,  even 
in  good  years,  to  enable  the  owner  to  put 
very  much  money  in  the  bank,  beyond 
what  is  necessary  to  keep  his  family  and 
tlie  bees  over  the  poor  seasons,  and  so  he 
has  very  little  to  carry  his  family  along 
wlien  old  age  arrives,  or  when  sickness  lays 
him  aside  for  a  few  years  in  the  prime 
of  life.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  have  more  bees  scattered  about 
in  several  out-apiaries  as  this  plan  tends 
to    secure    a    crop    each    year.       Localities 
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differ  to  a  great  extent,  even  when  only  a 
few  miles  apart.  ]n  an  average  or  some- 
K'liat  of  an  "  off  year,"  enough  will  be 
gathered  by  all  of  the  apiaries  to  "  make  a 
living;"  and  when  one  good  year  follows 
another,  as  quite  often  happens,  enough 
can  be  laid  away  to  build  a  home  and  lix 
for  a  comfortable  old  age. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.         G.  M.  Doolittle. 


Letters   from  a   Beekeeper's  Wife 

Home,  January  1,  1917. 

Dear  Sis : 

The  Christmas  box  that  came- the  day 
before  Christmas  from  your  house  could  not 
have  been  more  enjoyed.  Billie  has  been 
out  on  liis  skates  every  day  since,  and  the 
girls  are  delighted  with  their  mutfs.  They 
liave  always  wanted  furs  but  we  thought  we 
couldn't  afford  them.  Now  that  they  have 
muffs  we  are  going  to  take  the  money  out 
of  our  private  I.  P.  T.  A.  fund  and  get 
them  neck  pieces  to  match. 

Have  I  ever  told  you  about  the  I.  P.  T.  A. 
fund"?  It  stands  for  "It  Pays  To  Adver- 
tise " — and  it  certainly  does.  We  never 
realized  how  much  it  pays  until  our  road 
became  part  of  the  Jefferson  Highway.  A 
year  ago  last  autumn,  just  after  the  con- 
crete road  was  laid,  we  found  that  we  had 
considerable  fall  honey  which  was  very  good 
but  it  was  what  the  buyers  call  "  off  color." 
Rob  conceived  the  idea  one  day  as  we  sat 
watching  the  ante  s  whiz  past  that  we  might 
be  able  to  sell  that  honey  to  passersby. 
That  is  an  undeveloped  trade,  so  if  we 
can  sell  to  them  it  means  just  that  much 
more  honey  disposed  of. 

He  talked  about  it  all  winter  off  and  on, 
but,  man-like,  never  did  anything  until 
spring.  One  day  he  painted  a  big  sign, 
"  HOXEY  FOR  SALE,"  and  nailed  it  to 
a  post  at  the  gate  at  the  east  end  of  the 
lot.  It  wasn't  a  sign  painter's  job,  and 
may  be  that  convinces  the  city  folks  that  we 
have  "  bee  honey."  Mother  was  here  at 
(lie  time  and  may  be  she  told  you  how 
scandalized  she  was  by  that  sign!  T  don't 
see  just  why  she  thought  it  so  much  wor'se 
to  sell  honey  at  our  door  than  to  send  it 
away  to  be  sold,  but  in  her  mind  it  "  lower- 
ed "  us  in  the  social  scale  to  have  the  sign 
up.  I  don't  take  much  stock  in  social 
scales.  They  aie  never  balanced,  are  (hey? 
So  1  was  just  as  eager  as  Rob  to  see  wliat 
would    lia])pen.     I    had    a    little    honey    in 


quart  Mason  jars — not  the  green  ones,  of 
c()urst> — all  ready  and  had  ])reviously  or- 
dered some  ])lain  labels.  I  don't  believe  it 
was  more  than  an  liour  after  tiuit  sign  went 
up  before  an  auto  stopped  and  a  man  came 
up  to  the  door.  To  be  sure,  he  didn't  buy 
— he  wanted  comb  honey — but  he  was  in- 
terested and  even  went  out  to  look  at  the 
hives.  The  next  day  another  auto  stopped 
at  the  sign — a  Ford  this  time — and  those 
people  took  a  quart  of  honey.  It's  queer, 
but  we  seem,  to  sell  more  to  Fords,  perliaps 
because  they  can  stop  more  easily.  We  put 
the  65  cents  in  a  Mason  jar,  and  Mother 
assui'ed  us  that  we'd  never  have  any  more 
to  put  in  from  that  source,  but  we  felt 
elated.  If  only  one  person  a  day  was  halt- 
ed by  the  sign  and  bought  one  quart  of 
honey  we  would  be  getting  twenty  cents  a 
pound  for  that  much  honey  instead  of  seven 
or  eight.  There's  a  big  difference  between 
wholesale  and  retail  prices! 

Well,  do  you  know  that  scarcely  a  day 
passed  after  that  but  some  one  stopped  to 
buy?  and  as  the  warm  weather  came  on, 
bringing  tourists  by  the  score,  we  could 
scarcely  keep  up  with  the  demand.  That's 
why  I  have  so  little  canning  done  for  this 
winter.  We  actually  had  to  buy  more 
honey  to  sell  to  our  auto  trade,  which 
makes  Rob  sore  when  he  remembers  that 
most  of  our  ci'op  last  year  was  sold  at 
wholesale. 

We  noticed  that  machines  coming  from 
the  east  stopped  frequently  but  that  those 
going  the  other  way  got  too  far  past  before 
they  could  slow  down,  and  we  usually  lost 
their  trade,  so  Rob  put  another  sign  at  the 
west  end  of  the  lot,  to  "  catch  them  coming 
and  going "  It's  tremendously  interesting 
to  watch  the  machines  come  flying  by — 
then  come  to  a  halt.  There's  a  little  con- 
versation, some  hesitation,  then  (particular- 
ly if  there  are  children  aboard)  some  one  is 
almost  sure  to  get  out  and  walk  up  the  line 
of  basswoods.  Our  Mason  jar  bank  was 
outgrown  long  agO' — ^on  Labor  Day  we  took 
in  $35.  With  tliis  weather  of  course  auto 
traffic  is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  yet  I  dare 
not  have  less  than  a  iialf  dozen  jars  ready 
on  (he  shelf.  There  are  so  many  calls  for 
comb  honey  that  we  will  buy  .some  next 
summei-  to  have  on  hand.  Rob  says  he 
can  buy  that  cheaper  than  he  can  ]")roduce 
it,  but  may  be  that's  true  of  the  extracted 
too,  for  selling  honey  is  more  profitable  than 
producing  it. 

The  iMcest  part  of  all  is  (hat  so  many 
come   back  for  more.     Rob   has  visions  of 
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some  day  selling  all  of  his  own  honey  and 
more  besides,  from  his  own  doorstep. 
Wouldn't  it  be  fine  if  he  could?  Mother 
is  convinced  now  that  it  pays  to  advertise 
and  has  even  got  over  the  feeling  that  "  it 
isn't  done  by  the  best  families."  So  we 
have  accomplished  more  than  all  the  profit 
by  widening  her  horizon  a  little. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Rob  has  promis- 
ed to  take  me  to  the  state  convention  next 
month  —  the  beekeepers'  convention  of 
course.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  later.  I'm 
curious  about  it. 

Your  loving  sister, 

Mary. 


Two  Years  of  It 

In  1915  a  neighbor  gave  me  two  late 
small  swarms.  I  put  them  in  boxes,  but 
got  no  honey  that  season. 

The  following  December  I  commenced  to 
get  ready  for  the  next  season.  I  sent  for 
five  ten-frame  hives  and  other  supplies, 
and  when  they  arrived  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
pleasure  in  putting  them  together  and 
painting  them.  I  put  on  three  good  coats 
of  white  i^aint,  and  painted  black  numbers 
on  the  front.     I  was  very  proud  of  them. 

I  wintered  the  two  colonies  without  any 
protection  on  the  south  side  of  a  building. 
One  of  them  came  thru  all  right,  but  the 
other  starved  some  time  in  February.  I 
sent  for  a  three-frame  nucleus  of  thre.e-^ 
banded  Italians,  including  a  queen,  from 
Texas,  which  arrived  May  11.  These  I 
put  in  one  of  my  new  hives;  and  as  the 
days  went  by  I  learned  to  handle  the  frames 
and  find  the  queen. 

In  the  first  part  of  July  I  caught  two 
stray  swarms  in  hives  I  had  put  up  in  a 
tree  just  back  of  my  barn.  This  made 
four  colonies.  I  then  sent  for  an  Italian 
queen;  and  when  she  arrived  I  took  three 
frames  of  sealed  brood  and  placed  them  in 
an  empty  hive,  putting  this  hive  on  the 
stand  of  the  colony  of  bees  in  a  box  hive. 
(This  colony  had  not  swarmed.)  I  intro- 
duced my  queen  and  she  was  accepted. 
The  colony  in  the  box  hive  that  I  moved 
away  lost  all  of  its  flying  bees  and  was 
robbed  out  later  in  the  fall.  The  queen 
that  I  introduced  began  laying;  and  about 
the  time  all  the  bees  in  the  hive  were 
Italians  I  found  no  brood  in  the  combs  ex- 
cept the  few  cells  of  drone  brood  about  to 
hatch.     A  week  or  ten  days  later  I  examin- 


ed the  combs  again  and  found  quite  a 
patch  of  larvae  and  a  few  cells  of  sealed 
brood.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  queen 
quit  laying  and  began  again,  or  what  the 
trouble  was. 

The  three-frame  nucleus  that  I  bought 
in  the  spring  increased  rapidly  and  began  to 
work  in  the  supers  August  5.  They  made 
65  sections  of  honey  from  starters.  There 
were  also  15  sections  about  full  of  combs, 
but  containing  little  honey.  I  put  these 
over  another  colony,  the  bees  of  which 
carried  the  honey  down  into  the  brood- 
chamber,  leaving  me  the  15  bait  sections 
for  spring.  The  nucleus  and  the  express 
cost  about  $5.00,  the  hive  ^3.00.  I  sold 
the  65  sections  at  I2V2  ets.  each,  so  the 
nucleus  paid  for  itself  and  for  the  hive 
the  first  year,  and  I  have  a  good  strong 
colony  left  with  a  brood-chamber  full  of 
honey.  When  I  started  with  this  nucleus 
(here  was  only  one  frame  that  had  a  full 
slieet  of  foundation.  The  other  frames 
had  only  starters. 

November  19  I  put  the  bees  away  for 
winter.  On  the  fronts  of  the  hives  I  tack- 
ed thick  paper.  Each  inner  cover  had  a 
hole  in  it,  and  between  this  and  the  outer 
cover  I  put  a  piece  of  old  quilt.  I  then 
carried  the  hives  to  a  strawstack  facing 
southeast.  I  pulled  out  enough  straw  to 
make  a  space  large  enough  for  the  hives, 
pushed  them  in,  and  packed  all  around 
ihem  clear  to  the  front  with  straw. 

I  weighed  all  of  the  hives  as  I  took  them 
away.  The  ones  I  bought  in  the  spring 
weighed  86  pounds,  the  others  76  and  65 
pounds  respectively.  An  empty  hive,  bot- 
tom and  cover,  weighs  about  38  pounds. 

I  keep  the  bees  about  40  feet  from  a 
public  road.  If  any  one  should  be  stung 
would  I  be  liable  for  damages?  Is  there 
any  law  in  this  state  compelling  me  to 
keep  the  bees  a  certain  distance  from  the 
road?  Howard  C.  Pfaltzgraff. 

Dumont,  Iowa. 

[It  is  not  always  safe  to  judge  the 
amount  of  stores  by  weighing  hives,  combs, 
bees,  and  all,  for  the  hives  vary  in  weight 
as  do  the  combs.  Furthermore,  the  colonies 
vary  in  strength.  We  should  say,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  stores  enough;  for  even 
if  there  were  ten  pounds  of  bees  in  each 
hive,  and  the  combs  weighed  a  pound  apiece, 
that  would  leave  nearly  twenty  pounds  in 
two  of  the  colonies  and  nearly  thirty  in 
the  other  one.  The  one  weighing  in  all 
only    65    pounds    might    run    short    before 
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spring".     This  would  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  strength  of  the  colony. 

We  know  of  no  law  in  your  state  com- 
pelling you  to  keep  the  bees  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  highway.  In  some  of  the 
states  there  are  laws  having  such  provision, 
but  they  are  not  enforced. — Ed.] 


If  Langstroth  Were  Alive 

At  one  of  our  short  courses  I  met  an  old 
beekeeper  who  attended  a  gathering  of  bee- 
keepers for  the  first  time.  Being  one  of 
the  old  settlers  his  struggles  and  financial 
difficulties  would  not  allow  him  to  treat 
himself  to  a  pleasant  vacation,  for  he  had 
to  come  one  hundred  and  lifty  miles.  When 
the  course  was  over  he  said  to  me :  "  It  is 
wortli  all  the  time  and  money  I  si'.ent  com- 
ing here  to  learn  how  to  hive  a  swarm  by 
putting  it  on  the  old  stand  and  moving  the 
jiarent  colony  to  a  new  stand  to  prevent 
after-swarming."  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
look  into  the  smiling  face  of  the  old  man, 
and  to  feel  his  warm  handshake.  It  was 
a  lesson  to  me  to  see  and  hear  him;  and, 
bless  his  soul,  I  have  learned  from  him 
more  than  he  learned  from  me. 

At  the  same  course  I  also  met  anothei* 
man  who  explained  to  me  how  he  manages 
his  bees.  He  increased  four  colonies  to 
twentj'-eight  in  one  spring,  and  obtained  a 
surplus  of  800  pounds  of  comb  honey  for 
the  market.  From  him  also  I  learned  a  les- 
son of  gTeat  value  to  me.  Both  men  were 
of  the  every-day  kind  of  beekeepers  as  w'e 
meet  them  everywhere,  and  both  lessons 
were  to  me  worth  more  than  time  and 
money  spent  at  the  short  course.  There 
is  no  beekeeper  from  whom  we  may  not 
I'.'arn  something  that  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  us,  no  matter  how  simple  and  unknown. 
Field  davs,  slioi't  courses,  state  and  county 
conventions,  and  faiis,  are  occasions  for. a 
mental  treat  to  any  beekeeper  who  has  ears 
to  hear  and  eyes  to  see. 

But  the  treat  of  all  treats  is  the  chance 
to  meet  the  great  minds  of  the  beekeeping- 
world — these  men  whom  we  know  from 
their  book  and  magazine  articles,  whose 
success  lias  been  a  silent  inspiration  to  the 
Ijeekeeping  fraternity  of  the  land.  Now 
these  men,  whose  names  are  so  familiar  at 
all  beekeepers'  firesides,  do  not  live  in  a 
bunch  together,  that  we  might  undertake  a 
pilgi-image  to  their  homes.  They  aie  scat- 
tered  over  this  whole  immense  continent. 


There  is  no  question  in  my  mind,  that, 
given  an  opportunity  to  meet  these  men  all 
at  one  place,  the  beekeepers  for  hundreds 
of  miles  around  would  leave  their  bees  and 
their  shops  to  go  and  shake  hands  with 
them. 

If  father  Langstroth  would  come  back 
to  life  and  invite  the  beekeepers  of  the  land 
to  come  and  see  him  and  shake  hands  with 
him,  and  hear  him  lecture  on  bees  and 
beekeeping,  the  crowds  would  travel  to  his 
town  from  all  over  the  Union  to  enjoy  the 
rare  treat. 

We  have  just  as  great  beekeepers  living 
in  our  midst  now  as  Langstroth  has  been. 
They  are  ready  to  meet  the  beekeepei-s  of 
the  land,  not  once  in  a  lifetime,  but  once 
a  year.  They  do  not  wish  them  to  travel 
thousands  of  miles  to  see  them,  but  they  go 
to  them.  Year  after  year  they  gather  in 
another  part  of  the  sfates.  The  National 
Beekeepers'  Association  is  the  occasion 
which  brings  them  together. 

It  is  worth  all  your  time  and  money  to 
go  and  see  and  hear  these  men.  They  are 
going  to  be  there.  They  enjoy  these 
gathering's,  and  look  upon  them  as  a  vaca- 
tion and  a  treat. 

The  National  Beekeepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  February  at  Madison,  Wis., 
with  Mr.  N.  E.  France  as  host.  No  true 
beekeeper  can  afford  to  miss  it.  For 
membersloip  in  the  National  and  other  in- 
formation, write  to  F.  Eric  Millen,  Sec, 
East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Francis  Jager. 
President  N.  B.  K.  A. 


Selling  Honey  in  England 

In  England  beekeepers  may  be  rougidy 
divided  into  two  classes — those  who  raise 
more  honey  than  they  can  sell,  and  thos-j 
who  sell  more  than  they  can  produw. 
Happily  the  former  class  are  rapidly  grow- 
ing less  as  the  increased  demand  for  lioney 
absorbs  the  season's  jiroduce  much  quicker 
than  it  used  to  do;  while  the  prevalence  of 
disease  of  itself  reduces  considerably  the 
honey  crop  of  many  districts.  Therefore 
the  j)roblem  of  overproduction  at  the  pres- 
ent time  causes  little  distress  among  Eng- 
lish beekeepers. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  people 
eat  more  honey  than  they  formerly  did.  A 
greater  efficiency  among  bee  -  appliances, 
and   better  methods   of  harvesting  honey, 
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have  enabled  the  apiarist  to  secure  his 
surplus  in  its  best  form,  to  get  it  on  the 
market  earlier,  and  present  it  more  attrac- 
tively to  the  public. 

The  number  of  small  beekeepers  thruout 
the  country  is  very  large  indeed;  but  the 
number  of  bee-farmers  or  wholesale  pro- 
(lucere  of  honey  who  devote  their  whole 
time  to  the  industry  might  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Upon  these  large 
producers  devolves  the  work  of  supplying 
the  stores  and  dairies  with  honey  thruout 
the  year.  Usually  the  friends  and  neigh- 
bors of  a  beekeeper  take  most  of  his  prod- 
uce as  fast  as  it  is  removed  from  the 
hives,  for  it  doubtless  appeals  to  them  as 
the  pure  article. 

The  most  favored  packages  are  round 
glass  jars,  either  with  a  screw  cap  or  tied 
over  with  white  vegetable  parchment  in 
1-lb.  and  y2-lb.  sizes.  Frequently  they  are 
adorned  with  a  tasty  label  of  the  beekeep- 
ers' association  to  whom  the  apiarist  be- 
longs, which  of  itself  g-uarantees  the  quali- 
ty of  the  honey  to  be  good. 

In  a  scanty  season  honey  sells  with  scarce- 
ly any  advertising;  but  when  there  is  a 
heavy  crop,  and  new  outlets  are  sought  for, 
a  certain  amount  of  soliciting  is  often 
necessary;  and  of  doing  this  there  are  as 
many  effective  ways  as  there  are  of  killing 
a  dog.  A  few  samples  distributed  to  like- 
ly buyers;  a  few  concise  pamphlets  on 
the  healthfulness  of  honey;  an  exhibit  of 
eomb  honey  or  jars  at  a  flower  show  or  town 
market,  are  excellent  means  of  introducing 
the  produce  of  the  hive  to  good  advantage. 
In  supplying  honey  for  resale  by  grocers 
and  at  stores,  one  or  two  special  points  need 
to  be  borne  in  mind.  First,  to  provide 
honej^  of  a  high  uniform  quality  and  good 
selling  color;  then  to  sell  it  under  a  brand 
by  which  customers,  if  satisfied,  might 
be  able  to  distinguish  it  again. 

Once  the  grocer  finds  a  demand  for  a  cer- 
tain brand  of  honey  he  will  require  a  fur- 
ther supply  from  time  to  time,  and  this  ne- 
cessitates keeping  a  quantity  in  bulk  or 
ready  bottled  to  meet  this  need. 

Here  the  small  beekeeper  is  somewhat 
handicapped ;  for  when  his  crop  is  sold  he 
has  no  more  to  offer.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  larger  producer  can  often  purchase 
from  localities  where  the  yield  is  heavy  but 
demand  slight;  and  this  often  relieves  a 
surplus  in  other  markets,  wMch,  after  all, 
is  frequently  the  root  evil  of  low  prices. 
In  England  tlie  demand  for  honey  is  greater 
early  in  the  season,  when  the  new  season's 


i^roduce  is  placed  on  the  market.  As  the 
fruit  season  comes  on  it  diminishes;  but 
from  October  onward  it  is  well  maintained 
till  the  new  year. 

Honey  in  1-lb.  screw-top  and  y2-lb.  jars 
is  sold  wholesale  at  $2.50  to  $2.90  per 
dozen  this  year,  retailing  at  1/2  to  Vi;  and 
for  i/^-lb.  jars  8  and  8^  pence  each,  the 
wholesale  rate  being  $1.44  or  $1.56  pei- 
dozen,  depending  on  quality. 

A  package  coming  much  into  favor  is  a 
parchment  vessel  holding  15  oz.  of  honey, 
w4iich,  when  gTanulated,  5s  capital  for 
sending  to  soldiers,  as  the  pots  are  light 
and  not  easily  damaged. 

All  things  considered,  the  outlook  both  as 
regards  the  demand  and  increased  produc- 
tion of  honey  in  England  is  full  of  prom- 
ise; and  it  needs  only  the  banishment  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  disea^^e  to  make  the  pur- 
suit one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  im- 
portant of  our  rural  industries. 

A.  H.  BowEN. 

Cheltenham,    England. 


Effective    National  Advertising 

Having  given  considerable  study  to  ad- 
vertising, and  read  a  large  number  of  the 
articles  on  the  subject  that  have  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  Gleanings^  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  have  not  been  down 
to  bedrock  on  the  essentials  of  advertising 
as  taught  by  modern  schools  devoted  to  this 
subject.  Summarizing  the  som.ewhat  long- 
drawn-out  instructions,  one  is  faced  with 
three  broad  principles  upon  which  success 
ultimately  depends.  First  in  importance 
we  must  appeal  directly  to  the  personality 
of  the  reader;  that  is,  to  something  that 
actually  concerns  either  his  welfare  or  his 
ideal.  Such  an  appeal  is  not  made  by  the 
mere  words  "  Eat  Honey,"  of  the  much- 
lauded  sticker.  Second,  we  must  devise  an 
advertisement  that  will  be  outside  the 
groove  of  the  usual  eye-catching  advertise- 
ment. Third,  we  must  be  brief.  As  brevity 
is  the  soul  of  wit,  so  it  is  of  successful  ad- 
vertising. 

The  sticker,  "  Eat  Honey,"  has  been 
pushed  more  than  any  other  in  recent  years; 
but  wliile  it  is  good  in  its  way  in  lieu  of 
nothing  at  all,  it  does  not  contain  the  first 
]ii'inciple  of  successful  advertising.  It  fully 
carries  out  the  third,  but  has  little  or  no 
iclaim  to  the  second.  Obviously  it  says 
either  too  little  or  too  much. 
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That  honey  aids  digestion  does  not  ap- 
peal to  the  person  with  the  splendid  appe- 
tite which  we  wish  our  consumers  to  possess. 
Such  an  idea  suggests  tliat  honey  is  a  food 
for  the  invalid.  We  must  adopt  something 
stronger,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  possible, 
something  actually  startling  and  of  definite 
educational  value.  If  we  want  the  public 
to  sit  up  and  take  notice  we  must  adoj^t 
something  very  different  from  a  mere  state- 
ment which  they  can  believe  or  not,  as 
they  wish.  We  must  tell  them,  in  a  way 
that  can  not  be  contradicted,  something  that 
they  did  not  know  before.  In  doing  this 
we  carry  out  our  second  principle — that  is, 
adopting  something  outside  the  ordinary 
groove  of  advertising. 

In  honey  we  have  a  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  good  display,  owing  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  public  upon  a  sub- 
ject of  so  much  fascination  as  the  bees. 

Let  me  suggest  that  no  other  thought  so 
appeals  to  humanity,  not  even  that  of 
wealth  or  health,  as  doas  the  thought  of 
long  life.  Granting  that  whatever  relieves 
the  bodily  organs  of  labor  also  lengthens 
one's  term  of  existence,  let  us  put  down  for 
a  starter  the  words,  "  You  cannot  live  as 
long  as  you  should."  Will  such  an  ex- 
I^ression  answer?  Perhaps  many  will  say 
that  it  is  all  right  for  a  start.  Well,  it  is 
not  good !  Almost  every  one  who  reads 
such  a  statement  will  mentally  remark, 
"  Oh !  that  is  some  gag  about  living  as  old 
as  Methuselah's  ghost,"  and  away  goes  the 
eff^ect  of  our  advertisement.  Suppose  we 
change  it  to  read,  "  You  cannot  live  long." 
Here  we  have  our  first  principle  carried 
out — that  is,  a  direct  appeal  to  the  personal 
welfare  of  the  reader  thru  a  most  startling 
announcement.  Any  one  once  roused  out  of 
the  ordinary  casual  reception  of  the  usual 
advertising  matter  will  read  further. 

What  else  shall  we  say  to  fulfill  the  two 
other  conditions?  The  second  principle 
really  includes  the  first — that  is,  personal 
appeal  plus  originality.  We  must  develop 
originality  further,  nevertheless;  but  let  us 
proceed  truthfully,  for  sooner  or  later  the 
slightest  exaggeration  defeats  its  aim.  Sup- 
pose after  saying,  "  You  can  not  live  long," 
we  add  the  explanation  "  as  you  should," 
in  very  small  type  and  then  go  on  witli  a 
truthful  and  brief  statement,  "  unlass  you 
eat  less  sugar  and  more  honey."  This  is 
brief,  but  not  backed  up  with  any  kind  of 
proof.  It  is  too  brief.  So  we  add  another 
fact  that  the  reader  never  knew  before  and 
can  not  contradict.     Being  a  fact,  the  whole 


world  must  come  to  recognize  it  if  we  tell 
them  sufficiently  often.  ''  Honey  builds 
the  system  up  and  sugar  wears  it  out." 
The  whole  thing  should  run  like  this: 

"YOU  CANNOT  LIVE  LONG  as 
you  should  unless  you  eat  less  sugar  and 
more  honey.  Sugar  wears  the  system  out. 
Honey  builds  it  up." 

So  gxeat  has  been  the  effect  ujioii  my 
private  trade  in  this  very  thinly  populated 
community  that  I  feel  warranted  in  jdacing 
this  advertisement  before  the  readers  of 
Gleanings  as  a  successful  adai^tation  of  in- 
formation I  have  gleaned.  It  may  be  fur- 
ther improved  upon,  but  just  now  I  do  not 
see  any  way  to  do  it;  and  until  something 
can  be  created  that  is  still  better  I  suggest 
that  it  be  adoi^ted  as  a  sticker  or  stamp  in 
place  of  "Eat  Honey."  Of  course  it 
takes  more  space;  but  I  should  like  to  see 
this  kind  of  stamp  or  sticker  printed  on 
one  or  two  grades  of  envelopes  with  also 
a  neat  illustration  of  an  apiary  to  fill  up 
the  left-hand  lower  corner.  If  every  honey- 
producer  used  such  envelopes  the  large 
number  used  in  a  whole  year  seen  by  so 
many  persons  would  be  a  most  effective 
way  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  purchas- 
ing public  to  the  fact  that  honey  has  a 
really  necessary  place  in  the  daily  menu. 
I  believe  such  envelopes  could  be  sold  by 
the  large  supply  houses  more  cheaply  than 
plain  envelopes  could  be  obtained  from 
local  printing-houses,  provided  the  bee- 
keepers recognize  the  value  of  such  a  medi- 
um and  use  the  envelopes  in  really  large 
numbers. 

Advertising  Jones'  or  Smith's  honey  is 
all  right  in  one's  own  territory;  but  what 
is  required  for  successful  results  is  the 
everlasting  publication  of  one  great  funda- 
mental fact,  and  that  can  be  obtained  only 
by  national  effort.  I  therefore  suggest  the 
national  envelope.     H.  Bartlett  Miller. 

Kihikihi,  N.  Z. 


Crop  All  Sold,  Anyway 

My  extracted  honey  was  all  sold  by  the 
first  of  November,  as  was  nearly  all  of  my 
comb  honey.  I  sell  in  the  home  market 
only,  and  could  have  sold  much  more  if  I 
had  had  it.  I  sell  at  a  higher  price  than 
do  any  of  the  other  producers,  either  up 
or  down  the  valley.  My  honey  goes  for 
$6.00  per  60-lb.  can,  even  in  large  quanti- 
ties.    The    price    for   small    quantities    is 
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$6.50.  I  sell  the  comb  honey  for  $3.25 
to  $3.50  in  second-hand  cases  or  in  no  eases 
at  all. 

Not  far  away  honey  is  selling  for  $5.40 
per  60-lb.  can.  It  is  the  custom,  of  the  bee- 
keeper in  question  to  leave  the  honey  with  a 
garage  man  to  be  sold  at  that  price.  Another 
producer  near  me  sells  for  8  ets.  a  pound. 
I  can  not  see  why  beekepers  do  not  hold 
up  the  price  of  honey.  I  advanced  it  this 
year  50  cents  per  60-lb.  can,  and  sold  out 
two  months  earlier  than  I  did  last  year. 
Moreover,  I  had  a  much  larger  crop  this 
year  than  the  year  before. 

When  my  customers  say,  "  Why,  your 
prices  are  higher  than  they  were  last  year," 
I  merely  say  that  everything  that  I  have 
to  buy  is  higher,  and  that  I  must  get  more 
for  my  product.  I  tell  them  that  the  de- 
mand is  stronger  this  year,  and  that  the 
best  markets  are  higher. 

I  never  sold  honey  any  faster  than  I 
did  this  year.  I  believe  I  can  work  up 
a  home  trade  that  will  take  several  cars  of 
honey  at  a  good  price,  provided  other 
producers  do  not  ruin  the  market  with 
lower  prices.  Their  honey  must  be  almost 
identical  with  mine. 

I  have  had  more  experience  in  selling 
honey  than  in  producing  it.  I  sold  honey 
for  my  father  for  years.     Since  his  death, 


two  years  ago,  I  have  been  producing  honey 
as  well  as  selling  it. 

Sedgwick,  Col.  C.  E.  Crowfoot. 


Easy  to  Make  for  Winter  Feeding 

I  have  been  making  some  bee  candy  that 
is  so  soft  and  creamy,  and  so  easily  made, 
that  I  wish  again  to  urge  beekeepers  to 
run  no  risk  in  ease  of  doubtful  colonies. 
If  there  is  danger  that  there  may  not  be 
stores  enough  it  is  easy  to  make  the  bees 
safe  by  placing  a  pan  of  this  candy  over 
the  colony.  The  recipe  appeared  on  page 
158  of  the  Mareh  issue  for  1913,  but  since 
many  may  not  have  this  particular  number 
at  hand  I  quote :  "  To  a  quart  of  boiling 
water  add  twelve  pounds  of  gTanulated 
sugar,  a  teaspoonful  cream  of  tartar,  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Allow  this  to  simmer  ten 
minutes,  then  remove  from  the  fire  and 
stir  until  it  begins  to  thicken,  when  it  is 
to  be  poured  into  molds."  I  find  that  eight 
pounds  of  sugar  makes  nine  pounds  of 
candy.  In  this  way  we  can  have  an  abso- 
lutely safe  winter  feed.  I  have  found  that 
care  is  necessary  not  to  have  the  fire  too 
hot.  The  syrup  should  not  be  stirred  until 
it  is  taken  from  the  fire. 


Tor 


A  crop  of  6400  pounds  of  honey  was  produced  in  onp  season  bv  these  48  colonies  on  a  plot  of  gr 
•onto,  15  X  24  feet.  .  t 


ound  in 
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SAVING  STEPS  IN  THE  APIARY 

In  looking  at  various  photograplis  of 
apiaries  in  Gleanings  I  have  noticed  how 
scattered  the  hives  are  in  some  of  them, 
necessitating  many  extra  steps.  The  illus- 
tration herewith  shows  Mr.  Granger's  yard 
in  Toronto,  where  in  1913  6400  pounds  of 
honey  was  secured.  The  plot  of  ground  is 
about  15  X  24  feet,  and  is  situated  just 
south  of  a  greenhouse.  There  are  48  colo- 
nies in  all  in  six  rows,  eight  colonies  to  the 
row,  both  end  rows  facing  outward.  This 
gives  over  2  feet  between  the  backs  of  the 
hives  and  about  3  ft.  between  the  fronts. 
In  theory  this  may  be  too  close;  but  in 
practice  it  works  perfectly,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  good  crops  of  honey.  The  extraet- 
ing-room  is  just  beyond  the  last  row  of 
hives  out  of  sight.  Very  few  queens  are 
lost  in  mating.  W.  P.  Clare 

North  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Hatching  Queens  Electrically 

In  California  there  is  a  great  variation  of 
climate,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a 
very  wai'm  day  in  the  early  spring  or  late 
fall  to  be  followed  by  a  frost  at  night. 
Even  in  midsummer  the  nights  are  usually 
cold.  Under  certain  conditions  it  is  im- 
possible to  maintain  sufficient  heat  in  a 
colony  of  bees  for  the  proper  incubation 
of  queen-cells  in  nursery  cages.  To  over- 
come these  extremes  in  weather  conditions 
during  the  very  early  spring  months,  and 
secure  an  absolutely  uniform  temperature  at 
all  times,  I  was  led  to  the  use  of  the  electric 
incubator  for  the  hatching  of  queens.  The 
advantages  of  the  electrically  heated  incu- 
bator over  one  heated  by  a  lamp  are  many. 
The  regTilator  is  much  more  accurate,  the 
temperature  not  varying  a  quarter  of  a 
degree  in  months.  There  is  no  odor,  no 
lamp  to  fill  or  wick  to  trim,  and  there  is 
perfect  safety. 

I  have  found  a  temperature  of  961/2 
degi-ees,  with  the  humidity  at  50  to  55,  an 
ideal  hatching  combination.  Without  the 
proper  amount  of  moisture  the  incubator 
would  not  be  a  success  in  this  climate  during 
the  dry  season.  By  wet  sponges  and  pans 
of  water  in  the  machine,  or  by  sprinkling 
the  floor  of  the  loom  with  water,  moisture 
is  supplied  until  the  hygrometer  registers 
the  proper  amount.  Of  course  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  incubator  be  placed  where 
there  is  no  jar  or  vibration  and  also  where 


there  is  no  draft.     A  basement  is  a  very 
good  place. 

There  is  a  noticeable  difference  in  favor 
of  the  incubator  when  it  comes  to  introduc- 
ing virgins  thus  hatched,  especially  if  they 
are  a  few  hours  to  several  days  old — a 
condition  which  can  not  always  be  avoided 
during  rainy  weather.  The  incubator  vir- 
gins have  acquired  no  individual  colony 
odor,  ways,  or  spirit,  or  whatever  it  is  that 
causes  trouble  in  introducing. 

WHY    INTRODUCE    VIRGINS    INSTEAD    OF    RIPE 
CELLS 

There  are  several  reasons  why  a  virgin 
queen  is  to  be  preferred  by  the  commercial 
queen-breeder  to  giving  a  ripe  queen-cell  the 
day  before  it  is  due  to  hatch — the  ease  of 
transi>orting  the  virgins  to  the  out-apiary 
or  mating  stations,  the  opportunity  of 
inspecting  virgins  so  that  none  but  the  per- 
fect may  be  used,  and  the  saving  of  one  or 
more  days'  time  in  getting  virgins  into 
nuclei,  for  they  are  simply  run  in  at  the 
top.  In  case  of  ripe  cells  there  is  always 
the  danger  of  chilling  and  jarring;  and  even 
when  placed  with  the  utmost  care  in  the 
center  of  the  brood-nest  of  the  mating 
nucleus,  the  temperature  is  seldom  sufficient 
for  proper  incubation.  The  result  is  that 
a  large  number  fail  to  hatch  at  all,  and 
others  are  a  day  to  three  days  over  time, 
some  having  defective  wings.  Virgins  that 
do  not  hatch  on  schedule  time  are  invariably 
dark,  and  in  every  way  inferior  to  queens 
that  have  been  iricubated  properly. 

To  my  mind  there  is  no  detail  that  the 
specialist  can  afford  to  overlook  that  will 
tend  to  bring  his  jDroduct  to  the  very  highest 
standard,  and  also  increase  his  output ;  and 
since  We  know  that  an  exact  and  uniform 
temperature  is  Very  important  for  the 
highest  development  of  queen-bees  I  con- 
sider the  incubator  a  very  desirable  ad- 
junct to  a  modern  queen-rearing  establish- 
ment. J.  E.  Wing 

San  Jose,  Cal. 


Under  date  of  Dec.  1,  C.  H.  Clute",  of 
Sanford,  Fla.,  writes: 

Maple  is  just  starting  to  bloom.  I 
noticed  a  tree  about  a  week  ag'o.  and  thought 
it  was  a  freak;  but  on  examination  I  have 
found  many  trees  with  buds,  and  with  buds 
just  opening.  Aster  is  in  full  bloom,  and 
the  bees  in  reach  of  it  are  on  the  gain. 
The  bees  are  in  extra-fine  condition,  and 
will  keep  their  drones  all  winter. 
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The  greenhouse  ap 


TTbmS'r   CAN    THistoE   DONE? 


The  Most   ^^ 
^een-Rearin^  (/^ 


Can  queens  be  sue 
cessfully  reared  under 
cover,  and  mating  con- 
trolled? An  attempt  is 
now  being  made  to  ans- 
wer that  question,  finally 
and  for  all  time,  by  experimenting  under  favorii,, 
conditions  and  on  a  scale  never  before    possible, 


iyili, 


\e  Experiment  in 
Coyer  Ever  Tried 
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story  of  this  experiment 
will  b€  recorded  in 
Gleanings  from  month 
to  month  as  it  proceeds 
— either  to  success  or  to 
final  proof  that  the  world 
hasn't  yet  -an  enclosure 
big   enough    and    condi- 


niis  ri°ht  enough  for  indoor  queen-rearing. 

ft  is  needless  to  say  that  no-queen  breeder  could 


The  largest  glass  building  in  America,  a  gigaui  ee    j  to  erect  a  $50,000  building  such  as  is  the  great 
greenhouse,  nearly  600  feet  long,  60  feet  wi(l(*   ."enhouse  where  this  experiment  is  being  tried. 
30  feet  high  at  the  peak  of  the  roof  (the  exaf''i?i'g  picture  at  the"  foot  of  this  page  (only  part  of 
location  of  which  the  owners  at  present  ask  to  have'    1  ieh  could  be  got  within  the  camera's  field)  gives 
remain  unpublished)  is  availed  of  for  this  very  in.  "    me  idea  of  its  size.     On  the  next  page  will  be 
teresting  and  most  important  experiment  whici]  j^ '£„.,,](]  a  picture  of  the  interior  of  the  greenhouse, 

(but  which  shows  a  view  only  from  the  center  to  one 
tend  of  the  building  and  along  only  one  of  the  six 
Itrack  paths  beneath  its  roof.  The  small  picture 
on  the  left  of  this  page  shows  a  part  of  the  apiary 
'.attached  to  this  greenhouse  business  and  which  has 
Hn  important  function  to  perform  in  pollinating  the 


now  in  the  first  stages  of  a  try-out.  At  this  time 
is  impossible  to  predict  the  result.  We  can  mereh 
say  that  the  conditions  for  this  trial  are  the  nearesi 
ideal  of  any  yet  found.  A  strong  colony  has  been 
installed  on  a  jjlatform  15  feet  high  among  (lie 
steel   supports  of   the  upper   center  of  the  huge 


building  (as  shown  in  the  small  picture  at  the  rigln  ^phmts  raised  there.  As  before  noted,  the  smaller 
of  this  page)  provided  with  a  queen  whose  tendeiicv  picture  on  the  right  of  this  page  shows  the  location 
has  been  to  lay  a  very  large  excess  of  drone  eggs,  of  the  colony  on  a  platform  15  feet  above  the  floor 
This  colony  is  one  that  during  the  last  fall  tookeaif  of  the  greenhouse,  which  is  expected  to  furnish  the 
of  its  drones  as  late  as  October.     The  interestins  drones  that  will  (perhaps)  mate  with  the  virgins. 
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THIS,  as  its 
name  indi- 
cates, is  to 
be  a  department 
particularly  for 
those  to  whom 
beekeeping  is  a 
sideline,  be  they 
enthusiastic  be- 
ginners or  discouraged  ready-to-quittei"S, 
bee-lovers  too  bus}^  about  other  things  to 
hav^  more  than  two  or  three  hives  under 
an  ajDple  tree  to  provide  honey  and  delight 
of  their  presence,  or  skillful  honey-pro- 
ducers who,  unattracted  by  the  thorght 
of  beekeeping  as  a  means  of  livelihcod, 
choose  to  limit  their  efforts  to  forty  or 
fifty  colonies  in  their  own  yards.  Our  in- 
terests will  not  be  those  of  outyards  and 
trucks  and  crews  of  helpers  and  carloads 
of  honey  and  all  the  varied  and  distinct 
problems  that  these  big  efforts  bring  about, 
but  they  will  be  vital  and  absorbing  to  us, 
and  we  shall  discuss  them  one  by  one. 
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is  power.  Il  is 
also  success 
and  wealth." 

In  C  h  a  m - 
paign,  Illinois, 
there  lives  a 
railroad  man,  a 
freight  conduct- 
or named  G.  B 
Mays.  For  fifteen  years  Mr.  Mays  has  been 
keeping  bees  as  a  sideline;  and,  as  he 
has  a  gentle  strain  of  Italians,  he  has  no 
trouble  with  his  neighbors.  The  picture 
shows  his  little  yard  during  the  honey- 
flow;  at  that  time,  Mr.  Mays  had  twenty 
colonies  and  took  ot¥  eleven  hundred  pounds 
of  white-clover  hone}?,  but  he  has  since 
increased  to  forty  colonies.  He  is  able  to 
furnish  honey  to  all  the  agents  on  his 
division.  Mr.  Mays  is  a  reader  and  a 
constant  student  of  bee  books  and  journals, 
and  therein  probably  lies  the  secret  of 
his  continued  endeavor  and  success. 


Right  now  is  the  best  season  of  the 
year  for  study,  and  there  is  a  wealth  of 
literature  to  choose  from,  books  and 
journals  and  bulletins.  Once  the  habit  is 
formed,  it  keeps  going  of  itself.  The  more 
you  read,  the  more  you  know ;  the  more 
you  knoAV,  the  more  you  want  to  know ; 
th'j  more  you  want  to  know,  the  more  you 
read.  So  there  you  are,  reading  again. 
And  in  what  good  company! — doctors, 
ministers,  lawj-ers,  grocers,  iron-workers, 
carpenters,  farmei's,  teachers ;  always, 
everj-where,  the  successful  ones  are  those 
Avho  study  most  carefully  and  thoroly,  and 
work  most  persistently  and  intelligently. 
Notice  what  Prof.  Jager  says,  page  1067; 
"  Beekeeping  is  a  science,  and  a  very  deep 
and   complicated  one  at  that.     Knowledge 


Another  thing  to  be  looked  after  in  win- 
ter is  the  question  of  new  suj^plies.  And 
in  its  own  way  that  is  as  much  fun  as 
working  with  the  bees  themselves.  Don't, 
1  pray  you,  wait  till  the  last  possible 
minute  to  order  your  hives,  and  then  till 
another  last  possible  minute  to  put  them 
together.  Decide  early  in  the  Avinter  (if 
you  did  not  in  the  fall)  what  you  will 
need  for  next  season,  and,  having  decided, 
order;  and  ha^dng  purchased,  put  together; 
for,  of  course,  tho  you  be  the  veriest  be- 
ginner, you  are  going  to  tackle  that  job 
yourself.  I  have  heard  of  people  who  sent 
for  the  bee-supply  agent  or  the  state  in- 
spector to  help  work  out  the  Chinese  puz- 
zle of  hives  and  frames  "  in  the  flat."  It 
is  undeniabl}^  puzzling  the  first  time,  unless 


The  apiary  from  which  a  railroatl  man  furnishes  hone,v  to  ^he  agents  on  his  division. 
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"  Close  to  his  garden,  close  to  his  house,  close  to  his  iiieighbors." 


you  are  a  cabinet-maker  or  a  genius.  But 
that's  part  of  the  fun — ^something  new  to 
work  out  and  master.  Don't  wail  that  you 
never  can  put  all  that  kindling  together. 
Read  the  directions— they  are  absolutely 
clear,  and,  together  with  the  illustrations, 
Avill  surely  enable  you  to  work  it  out. 
Those  who  have  never  yet  done  it  have 
many  a  delightful  evening  ahead. 


Mr.  Geo.  J.  Trostle,  of  Sibley,  Iowa,  is  a 
tyi^ical  baeklot  beekeeper,  tho  he  also  has 
some  bees  out  of  town.  See  his  row  of 
hives,  close  to  his  garden,  close  to  his  house, 
close  to  his  neighbors.  Yet  he  has  been 
fortunate  in  having  liis  bees  make  no 
trouble.  Sometimes  the  bee-neighbor  prob- 
lem has  had  to  be  worked  out  with  some 
care,  and  we  shall  touch  on  that  further 
in  this  department.  Here  is  an  interest- 
ing bit  from  Mr.   Trestle's  letter. 

The  pictures  you  will  find  inclosed  are  of 
myself  and  bees.  The  swarm  is  a  second 
one  of  three-banded  Italians.  The  row  of 
hives  are  in  my  back  yard.  You  can  see 
by  the  picture  how  close  they  are  to  the 
garden.  I  live  in  town  on  one  lot,  with 
neighbors  on  afll  sides,  but  have  had  no 
trouble  on  account  of  the  bees. 

I  have  also  some  bees  out  of  town.  They 
will  average  about  80  to  100  lbs.  per  colony. 

I  have  a  glass  hive  with  bees  in,  which 
I  loaned  to  a  grocer  in  town  to  use  as  an 
advertisement.  He  screened  in  his  front 
window,  covered  the  bottom  with  white- 
clover  sod,  and  the  sides  with  tlowers.  Then 
we  placed  the  hive  on  the  sod  with  the  glass 


side  to  the  street  and  let  the  bees  out  in  the 
inclosed  window.  I  lost  a  great  many  bees, 
but  was  willing  to  do  what  I  could  to  ad- 
vertise honey.  The  grocer  said  it  greatly 
increased  his  sale  of  honey. 

Sibley,  Iowa.  Geo.  J.  Trostle^ 


That  hive  record  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Fowler's, 
shown-  and  explained  on  page  1071,  is  cer- 
tainly ingenious  and  seemingly  complete  in 
its  condensation.  Many  of  the  ideas  are  cer- 
tainly either  adoptable  or  adai)table.  But  it 
does  look  complicated  and  confusing.  I 
know  I  should  prefer  initials  or  abbrevia- 
tions to  arbitrary  numerals.  For  "eggs"  why 
not  "  e  "  instead  of  "  1  "?  "  Larv^,"  "  cap- 
ped larvae,"  "  hatching  larvae,"  could  be 
"1,"  "cl,"  "hi,"  respectively.  In  one 
place  on  the  record  "2"  means  "larvae;" 
in  other  places  it  signifies  two  pounds  of 
bees  or  two  frames  of  either  brood  or 
honey,  and  in  another  place  it  refers  to 
the  first  super,  the  second  part  of  the 
hive,  all  of  which  seems  like  working  the 
numerals  overtime,  making  them  act  as 
ai'bitrary  signs  for  certain  words  and 
phrases  in  addition  to  their  OAvn  legitimate 
work  of  designating  number.  In  some 
ways  this  record  appeals  to  me  strongly, 
and,  with  some  changes  to  suit  my  per- 
sonal iDreferences,  it  will  probably  inaugu- 
rate a  change  in  my  own  records,  which  to 
date  have  possessed  that  particular  virtue 
of  generous  detail  especially  possible  to 
the  backlotter  with  his  smaller  number  of 
hives. 
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PLAN  to  go  to 
the  Nation- 
al conven- 
tion at  Madison. 
It's  worth  going 
to  see  and  hear 
the  genial  pi-esi- 
dent,    Prof.    Ja- 


"  More  probably  those  who  buy  karo 
cannot  afford  to  buy  honey,"  p.  1106. 
Likely  enough  they  think  they  cannot  af- 
ford it.  If,  however,  the  poorest  day- 
laborer  were  fully  informed  as  to  the 
real  food  value  of  honey,  and  its  superiori- 
ty over  karo,  he  might  think  he  tould  better 
atford  honey  than  karo. 

"  The  riper  the  honey  the  less  it  will 
granulate,"  saj's  P.  C.  Chadwick,  p.  1112. 
Can  you  prove  that,  P.  C?  I've  always 
leaned  to  that  belief,  but  never  was  en- 
tirely sure.  [It  has  been  generally  believed 
that  unripe  honey  will  granulate  quicker 
than  ripe.  We  did  not  know  there  was 
any  doubt  on  that  point. — Ed.] 

R.  F.  HOLTERMANN,  p.  1077,  thinks  that 
so  far  as  lies  in  our  power  we  should  not 
let  worker-bees  have  the  chance  to  clean  out 
larvcB  diseased  with  European  foul  brood. 
I  risk  the  guess  that,  after  our  tall  friend 
has  had  a  little  longer  acquaintance  with 
the  disease,  he'll  change  his  mind.  I'd 
hardly  think  of  having  anything  else  done 
with  the  diseased  larvae. 

M.  S.  Phillippe  writes :  "  Here  is  a 
remedy  for  those  bothersome  toads  G.  W. 
H.  mentions,  p.  1040.  If  the  yard  is  so 
situated,  he  can  dig  a  trench  the  width  of 
a  shovel  and  20  to  24  inches  deep  around 
the  apiarj',  and  for  a  large  apiary  he  can 
plow  a  deep  furrow  and  finish  to  right 
depth  with  shovel."  He  says  it  works  with 
Imperial  Valley  toads,  two  of  which  Avill 
fill  a  hat. 

A  REMARKABLE  thing  in  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment report  is  32.3  per  cent  of  this  year's 
honey  crop  being  held  for  home  use  and 
local  sale  against  60.8  per  cent  last  year, 
and  67.7  per  cent  sold  to  outside  markets 
this  year  against  39.2  per  cent  last  year. 
If  no  mistake  in  figaires,  that  looks  like 
progress  in  the  wrong  direction.  [There 
must  be  some  mistake.  Our  own  investiga- 
tions show  that  more  honey  was  consumed 
in  the  United  States  this  year  than  ever 
before  in  its  history. — Ed.] 

Some  reasons  are  given,  p.  1111,  why 
brood  disappears  in  the  fall,  and  combs 
become  solid  slabs  of  honey.  May  be  all 
right,  but  it  looks  a  good  deal  to  me  as 


STRAY  STRAWS 


1 


Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 


^^^^^^^^^ 


if  by  a  gracious 
p  r  o  V  i  s  i  on  of 
nature  my  bees 
decide  at  a  cer- 
tain time  that 
at'B  time  brood 
must  give  way 
to  preparation 
tdv  winter.  To 
be  sure,  with  extract ing-combs  they  don't 
act  quite  the  same  as  with  sections;  but  in 
that  case  I  suppose  they  don't  figure  on 
having  the  extraeting-comb  taken  away. 

D.  D.  Whedon^  if  you  want  a  mill  like 
mine  write  Quaker  City  Mill,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  ask  price  of  mill  F  No.  4  (I  think 
it's  around  $4.00).  Use  any  good  wheat, 
being  sure  it  is  dry.  I  find  it  easier  to  run 
merely  enough  so  no  grains  go  thru  whole, 
and  then  running  it  thru  fine.  The  flour 
doesn't  keep  well  if  gi'ound  many  days 
ahead.     The  mill  will  grind  any  grain. 

Marten  Mulder  writes  from  South  Af- 
rica that  a  special  coiitaibutor  to  The 
Farmer's  Weekly  advises  to  "  divide  the 
apiary  into  halves,  the  one  half  the  strong 
hives  and  the  other  half  the  weak  ones. 
Take  all  the  brood  from  the  weak  hives  and 
give  it  to  the  strong  hives,  when  the  harvest 
will  be  at  least  50  to  100  per  cent  more." 
He  quotes  my  book,  and  says  this  is  called 
the  "  American  Doubling-up  System,"  and 
is  universally  practiced  in  America. 

He's  badly  mixed.  Marten.  I  strengthen 
first  the  strongest  of  tliose  weak  enough  to 
need  help,  and,  if  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose, might  draw  brood  from  the  weakest; 
but  if  I  did  I'd  pay  it  back  afterward  with 
double  interest,  and  bring  all  colonies  up 
to  full  strength  for  the  harvest. 

Mention  was  made,  p.  1013,  Nov.  1,  of 
the  plan  of  M.  S.  Phillippe  to  test  the  pres- 
ence of  a  virgin  by  pinning  a  scaled  queen- 
cell  on  sealed  brood  in  the  brood-nest, 
when  if  any  kind  of  queen  is  present  the 
cell  will  be  destroyed  in  a  few  hours.  The 
editor  said,  "  Yes ;  but  if  one  doesn't  have 
a  sealed  queen-cell,  what  is  he  to  do'?" 
Well,  there  are  always  sealed  cells  to  burn 
during  the  swarming  season,  and  Mr.  Phil- 
lippe says  you  can  save  these  for  future 
use,  since  "  old  cells  are  as  good  as  new 
if  kept  unbroken."  Likely  enough  the 
editor  had  in  mind  that  a  live  occupant  was 
needed  in  the  cell;  and  a  beekeeper  at  my 
elbow  says,  "  A  queen  wouldn't  tear  a  cell 
with  a  dead  tenant."  Don't  be  too  sure  of 
that.  With  a  sealed  queen-cell  in  a  nur- 
sery I've  often  known  the  queen  to  dig 
holes  in  the  side  of  the  empty  cell  after 
emerging  from  it. 
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ORTH  Car- 
olina has 
Mr.  Geo. 
H.  R^a  as  bee- 
keeping special- 
ist, and  now 
Tennessee  has 
Ml-.  C.  E.  Bar- 
tholomew, for- 
merly connected  with  the  state  experiment 
work  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Bartholomew's  ap- 
pointment is  a  co-operative  arrangement 
between  the  United  States  Department  of 
AgTiculture,  the  State  t)epartment  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
His  headquarters  are  at  Knoxville,  and  he 
has  already  started  on  his  work  of  education. 
He  has  been  up  in  the  mountain  districts  of 
Sevier  and  Sullivan  counties  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, looking  over  the  situation,  which  he 
reports  as  needing  to  be  looked  over.  It 
seems  that  the  farmer  beekeepers  all  over 
the  state  have  been  growing  constantly 
fewer  and  fewer,  and  the  total  number  of 
colonies  in  Tennessee  is  reported  to  have 
dwindled  from  225,000  in  1900  to  about  half 
that  many  at  the  present  time. 

In  our  first  interview  Mr.  Bartholomew 
surprised  me  with  the  statement  that  from 
such  observations  as  he  had  made  so  far, 
he  had  decided  that  there  weren't  so  many 
box-beekeepers  in  this  state  after  all.  I 
expressed  my  loyal  delight,  whereupon  Mr. 
Bartholomew  smiled  and  explained.  "  You 
see,"  he  said,  "  most  of  the  bees  in  the 
box  hives  have  died  out."  So  it  seeiiis  his 
first  work  in  the  remote  sections  will  be 
to  induce  the  ex-beekeepers  to  get  rid  of 
the  empty  old  boxes  and  "  gums,"  and 
then  to  stock  up  with  real  bees  in  real 
hives. 

At  Nashville  last  week.  Mr.  BartholomeAV 
addressed  the  Hominnakers'  Department 
of  the  Farmers'  Institute,  giving  interest- 
ing information  regarding  the  really  great 
possibilities  of  beekeeping  in  Tennessee. 
This  was  followed  with  an  address  at  Hunt- 
ington, and  on  Saturday,  Dec.  16,  he  will 
speak  at  Franklin  before  a  gathering  of 
farmers  and  beekeepers. 

It  is  going  to  mean  something  for  Ten- 
nessee to  have  Mr.  Bartholomew  here,  and 
we  are  going  to  help  it  mean  the  most 
possible.  We  want  to  see  the  mountain 
beekeepers  and  those  in  remote  districts 
enlightened,  and  we  know  the  progressive 
beekeepers  will  keep  constantly  advancing, 
so  as  to  be  always  in  the  fore  front  of 
modern  apiculture.  So  we  shall  all  be  in- 
terested and  open-minded,  even  tho  Mr. 
Bartholomew  does  start  right  off,  the  first 
thing,   on   the  subject   of  winter   packing 
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for  that's  what 
he's  doing!  At 
least,  it  is  one 
of  the  things  he 
is  doing. 

As  soon  as  he 
got  here,  he  went 
to  studying 
weather  reports, 
and  he  tells  me  that  we  have  had  as  great 
daily  variation  as  45  degrees,  and  that  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  as  often  as  once 
every  week  comes  a  day  with  a  variation  of 
25  degrees.  Wherefore,  reasons  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew, there  is  no  state  where  winter 
packing  is  more  needed  than  in  Tennessee ! 
Well,  it  shall  be  our  pride  that  we  are  open 
to  conviction  and  education.  We  have  been 
honest  in  thinking  we  didn't  need  special 
winter  protection ;  some  of  us  because  we 
had  been  successful  for  thirty  or  forty  years 
without  packing;  some  of  us  because  we 
had  tried  it  and  decided  it  didn't  pay;  and 
most  of  us  because  we  had  infinite  faith  in 
these  others. 

Knowing  that  Mr.  E.  G.  Carr  had  se- 
riously advocated  winter  cases  for  North 
Carolina,  I  wrote  Mr.  Bruce  Anderson,  of 
Forsyth  County,  asking  about  the  results 
of  winter  packing  there.  He  writes  that 
very  few  colonies  in  his  county  were  so 
packed  last  fall,  and  that  equally  strong 
colonies  without  packing  stored  as  much 
surplus  as  those  packed,  but  that  last  win- 
ter was  very  mild,  and  anyway  "one  season's 
experience  is  not  sufficient  to  draw  con- 
clusions from."  And  that  is  true.  So  all 
the  keepers  of  Dixie  bees  a'-e  going  to  be 
open-minded  toward  'this  winter-packing 
problem,  consider  it  from  all  sides,  and 
give  it  a  fair  trial,  for  we  assuredly  are 
not  going  to  stand  in  our  own  light. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  is  an  intelligent,  u])- 
to-date  man,  well  informed  and  of  practical 
experience.  He  seems  in  earnest  about 
this  work  in  Tennessee  and  evidently  in- 
tends to  give  it  his  best  efforts.  He  es- 
pecially urges  strong,  active,  local  organ- 
izations, with  frequent  meetings  and  dem- 
onstrations. Surely,  as  Dr.  Phillips  says, 
work  and  co-operation  Avill  bring  results. 

Mr.  Doolittle's  figures  on  consumption 
of  winter  stores  are  interesting,  and  al- 
most startling.  We  whose  bees  are  in  a 
mild  climate,  without  packing,  seem  eom- 
jielled  to  face  the  fact  that  they  do  con- 
sume a  greater  quantity  of  honey  during 
the  winter  months  than  do  those  in  the 
North  where  they  are  confined  so  much 
more  steadily  to  the  hive,  particularly, 
of  course,  in  the  case  of  cellar-wintering. 
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HE  weath- 
er to  date, 
Dee.  16, 
has  been  fairly 
cold  with  an  ab- 
sence of  h  i  g  h 
winds.  About 
the  middle  of' 
Nove  m  b  e  r  we 
had  a  cold  snap,  and  on  one  day  the  ther- 
mometer reached  zero  for  a  few  hours. 
Then  the  weather  moderated  until  a  few 
days  ago,  and  at  the  time  of  this  writing 
we  have  had  a  few  degrees  zero  on  two 
mornings  this  week. 

*  *  * 

Bees  had  a  partial  flight  one  day  late  in 
November,  and  on  Dec.  8  they  again  flew  a 
little.  Probably  they  will  not  have  another 
flight  till  some  time  lat-e  in  INIareh.  The 
stores  in  the  hives  are  plentiful  and  appear 
to  be  of  good  quality,  but  the  clusters  are 
about  the  smallest  on  the  average  that  we 
have  ever  experienced.  For  the  next  four 
months  bees  here  in  Ontario  that  are  win- 
tering outside  are  better  off  if  let  severely 
alone,  as  nothing  can  be  done  now  to  make 
up  for  any  neglect  earlier  in  the  season. 
While  the  beekeepers  are  resting  up  for 
another  year's  labor,  may  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  colonies  of  bees  also  resting 
come  thru  in  real  good  shape  and  again 
provide  work,  and  a  living  as  well,  to  their 
many  masters. 

The  Ontario  convention  is  again  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Space  forbids  me  making 
more  than  a  passing  mention  of  the  meeting. 
The  attendance  was  good,  but  that  is  what 
we  always  expect  and  generally  obtain  at 
our  meeting's.  Visitors  from  "  over  the 
line "  included  such  well-known  men  as 
E.  R.  Root,  C.  P.  Dadant,  W.  D.  Achord, 
of  Alabama,  the  well-known  shipper  of  bees, 
and  David  Running,  former  president  of 
the  Michigan  Association.  0.  L.  Hershiser, 
of  Buffalo,  was  with  us  of  course;  but  Ihen 
he  is  more  a  Canadian  than  anything  else 
— at  least  liis  better  half  will  qualify  in 
that  way,  even  if  he  himself  qualifies  as  an 
American  citizen.  Reports  from  the  mem- 
bers universally  showed  that  a  good  crop 
had  been  harvested ;  but  close  inquiry  failed 
to  disclose  any  large  amounts  of  honey  still 
in  hands  of  the  beekeepers).  Prospects 
for  the  province  are  not  nearly  as  good  as 
last  year,  in  so  far  as  next  season's  crop 
is  concerned,  altho  many  sections  say  that 
clover  is  fair. 

The  sessions  were  all  well  attended,  and 
the  discussions  were  featured  with  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  levity.     Possibly 
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tlie  feature  that 
was  out  of  the 
ordinary  as 
compared  with 
meetings  ten  or 
more  years  ago 
was  the  time 
and  interest  tak- 
en up  with  ques- 
tions concerning  transportation  with  autos, 
auto  trucks,  etc.  Judging  by  what  one 
would  see  at  the  convention  in  this  line, 
surely  there  are  a  lot  of  beekeepers  in 
Ontario  operating  machines  just  now. 

The  officers  elected  for  1917  are  the  same 
as  for  1916,  and  there  are  only  a  few 
changes  in  the  directorate.  Wliile  this 
meeting,  in  common  with  others  like  it,  cer- 
tainly is  a  source  of  information  land 
benefit  to  all  concerned,  tlie  writer  was  im>- 
pressed  with  the  thought  expressed  by  so 
many  that  it  is  worth  while  attending  such 
meetings  for  the  social  side,  even  if  every- 
thing else  were  left  out.  We  are  inclined 
to  agree  with  this  idea;  for  any  man  left 
to  himself,  with  no  chance  of  interchanging 
ideas  with  others,  will  become  self-centered 
and  narrow.  Meeting  with  othei-s  from  all 
over  the  country  from  time  to  time  is  one 
of  the  best  antidotes  I  know  of  to  help 
overcome  these  infirmities. 
*  *  * 

Interesting  reading  to  me  is  that  report 
of  the  Illinois  convention,  page  1120,  Dec. 
1.  Like  the  Dadants  Ave  use  many  large 
hives — even  larger  than  their  "  barn."  But 
when  the  statement  is  made  that  the  ten- 
frame  Quinby  is  large  enough  to  keep  most 
queens  going,  so  that  no  excluder  is  neees- 
saiy,  then  I  dissent.  Talking  with  Mr. 
Dadant  at  Toronto  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  question  of  size  of  super  that 
made  the  difference.  They,  the  Dadants, 
use  no  excluders  on  their  large  hives,  and 
practically  no  queens  go  above.  I  use  a 
lot  of  still  larger  hives;  and  with  no  ex- 
cluder 90  per  cent  or  more  of  the  queens 
go  above.  They  use  shallow  supers,  while 
I  use  deep  supers — that  must  be  the  ex- 
planation. How  easy  to  question  another 
fellow's  management  and  results,  and  then, 
after  all,  not  be  fully  informed  as  to  all 
details!  I  use  li/2-inch  spacing,  and  want 
nothing  closer;  but  honestly  I  had  never 
thought  of  this  as  being  a  help  to  prevent 
swarming.  As  we  usually  have  but  little 
swarming.  I  accept  friend  Latham's  ideas 
on  the  subject,  with  pleasure.  Convenience 
in  handling  frames,  and  better  results  in 
wintering,  have  been  my  only  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  wider  spacing;  but  now  we 
have  another  "  talking-point." 
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ONE  hundred 
earl  o  a  d  s 
of  bottled 
honey  already, 
Dec.  1,  1916^ 
see  page  1106. 
This  may  ao- 
count  for  the 
lenglh  of  time 
we  have  had  to  wait  to  get  ordeis  filled  for 

glass. 

*  *  * 

While  government  reports  show  a  larger 
crop  of  honey  in  1916  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  the  sale  of  both  comb  and  ex- 
ti'aeted    honey,    with    us,    has    been    better 

than  in  1915. 

■*  *  » 

We  waited  till  Dec.  1  for  the  bees  to 
get  a  late  flig'ht,  and  then  had  to  cellar 
them  without  a  fly.  One  hundred  wen! 
in  Dec.  1,  and  30  more  a  week  later.  Rut 
]  never  knew  bees  to  be  as  quiet  as  they  are 

n(!W. 

*  *  * 

Wesley  Foster  tells  us,  page  1014,  Nov. 
1,  that  cities  in  the  middle  West  are  taking 
honey  in  carlots,  tho  the  population  is  not 
over  15,000.  If  all  the  population  of  the 
country  were  to  take  honey  that  way,  how 
much  would  it  take  to  supply  the  demand? 

*  *  * 

"  In  my  opinion,"  says  P.  C.  Chadwick, 
page  1112,  Dec.  1,  "  a  man  cannot  afford 
to  feed  bees,  even  at  a  difference  in  ]irice 
of  five  cents  per  pound  in  favor  of  sugar." 
Well,  now,  that  seems  to '  be  putting'  it 
pretty  strong;  but  who  can  say  he  is  not 

right""? 

«•  *  * 

"  When  a  beekeeper  loses  hope  it  is 
equivalent  to  an  apiary  for  sale,  or  the 
beginning  of  a  rundown  yard  that  no  one 
would  pay  much  for,"  says  P.  C.  Chad- 
wick, page  967,  Oct.  15.  Well,  isn't  it  the 
beginning  of  the  end  in  any  kind  of  busi- 
ness? 

*  #  * 

I'roF.  Francis  Jager,  page  1067,  Nov. 
15,  gives  a  sad  commentary  on  beekeeping 
in  the  United  Slates  when  he  tells  us  tliat 
iinly  one  beekeeper  in  eight  is  familiar  Avith 
the  literature  (if  beekeeping  in  this  coun- 
try. The  truth  of  his  statement  can  be 
vouched  for  by  a  number  of  inspectors. 

*  *  ■* 

Mr.  Doolittle's  experiments  in  finding 
the  amount  of  honey  indoors  and  outside 
are  almost  exactly  the  same  as  our  own. 
My  own  figures,  as  I  remv^mber  them, 
e:iven    in    the    December    nuinbei-    of   77-^ 
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Beekeepers'  Re- 
view, were  10'V2 
lbs.  per  colony 
for  the  cellar, 
and  17%  for 
t  h  o  se  wintered 
outdoors.  The 
article  for  the 
Review  was 
written  before  I  saw  Mr.  Doolittle's  page  in 
the  Nov.  15th  issue  of  Gleanings. 


From  page  1013,  Nov.  1,  I  gather  that 
Dr.  Miller  is  still  in  trouble  getting  out 
frames  or  dummies.  Say,  doctor,  why  don't 
you  use  free  hanging  frames,  just  as  Lang- 
stroth  made  them?  It  is  my  experience 
that  it  is  not  half  the  work  to  get  out  the 
first  one  that  it  is  a  Hoffman  or  Danzen- 
baker  frame. 


On  page  1010,  Nov.  1,  attention  is  called 
to  the  value  of  early  packing*  for  bees  left 
on  their  summer  stands.  Now  I  have  to 
confess  that  we  usually  have  so  much  to  do 
in  early  autumn  that  we  often  leave  our 
packing  till  rather  late,  and  often  find 
bunches  of  dead  bees  where  they  have  be- 
come separated  from  the  main  cluster  by 
a  sudden  change  of  temperature. 


Mx.  Holtermann's  article,  page  1076, 
Nov.  15,  as  to  ways  in  which  we  may  find 
out  how  European  foul  brood  spreads,  is 
well  worth  our  attention.  It  is  not  prob- 
able any  one  beekeejier  may  be  so  situated 
as  to  be  able  to  try  them  all;  but  one 
person  may  be  able  to  try  out  one  way  and 
another  another,  and  slowly  Ave  may  learn 
much  that  is  new. 


A.  C.  Miller  thinks  I  must  be  a  rather 
slim  beekeeper  because  I  feed  so  much 
sugar,  or  at  least  he  hints  that  way.  See 
page  932,  Oct.  1,  and  then  he  admits  he 
has  had  to  feed  heavily  some  years  when 
there  was  little  late  honey.  Well,  I  will 
admit  that  I  am  not  as  good  at  beekeeping 
as  I  ought  to  be;  but  will  our  friend  tell 
us  wliat  one  is  to  do  when  there  is  little 
honey  to  be  gathered  after  July  20?  I 
have  thought  of  running  one  or  more,  or 
a  i^art  of  several  yards  for  getting  brood- 
combs  filled  solid  with  honey  for  giving  to 
tliose  run  for  section  honey.  Who  can  tell 
if  it  will  pay  better  than  running  all  for 
section  honey  and  then  feeding  sugar  for 
winter  stores? 
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DURING 
N  ovember 
ITVo  inches 
(if  snow  fell  here 
in  Bonlder,  and 
much  more  than 
that  on  the 
F  r  o  n  t  Range, 
thirty    miles    to 

the  west  and  two  miles  up.  The  early 
snow  is  well  packed;  and  as  our  soil  is  in 
excellent  condition  we  cannot  yet  complain 
of  prospects  for  next  year. 

*  *  * 

Extracted  honey  has  shown  a  good  de- 
mand, and  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers  is 
quite  a  factor  in  this,  here  in  the  West. 
The  farmers  are  getting  the  habit  of  buying 
in  60-lb.  cans;  and  hundreds  if  not  thou- 
sands of  cans  are  sold  in  Colorado  this  way 

each  year. 

*  «  * 

The  writer  has  had  a  traveling  man  on  the 
road,  selling  honey  since  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber. He  is  traveling  in  a  Ford,  and  so  far 
has  made  about  five  thousand  miles.  He 
has  had  some  experiences  selling  honey  in 
five  states.  Selling  honey  only,  with  no 
side  line,  takes  pushing  to  make  it  go, 
especially  when  so  many  are  underselling. 


WHERE    THE     MONEY    GOES. 

The  beekeepers  go  for  the  retailer  and 
commission  man,  and  see  the  great  differ- 
ence betAveen  what  the  producer  gets  and 
what  the  consumer  pays,  failing  to  see 
where  all  the  expense  comes  in.  Here  are 
a  few  items  to  show  where  the  money  goes. 
We  will  call  it  the  cost  from  the  producer  to 
retailer  and  will  leave  out  the  middleman 
this  time.  Using  60  lbs.  of  honey  as  a 
basis  we  will  put  it  up  in  5-lb.  pails  for 
the  trade. 

60  lbs.  extracted  honey  at  7  cts $4.20 

Melting  and  heating  honey 03 

12  5-lb.  fri(>tion-top  pails  at  6  cts..  .      .72 

Labels  for  pails 03 

Box  for  shipping  pails 16 

Shipping  honey  to  retailer 40 

Cost   of   selling   to   retail   trade   15 

per  cent 1.20 

Loss  in  accounts,  2  per  cent 16 

Average  loss  in  leakage 02 

Cost  of  charging,  billing,  and  col- 
lecting     15 
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Selling  price  to  retailer,  $8.00. 


$7.07 
.$8.00 
7.07 

$  .93 
This  leaves  93  cents  for  interest  on  money 
and  all  work  in  i^i'eparing  honey  and  ship- 
ping.    The  beekeeper  has,  of  course,  the 
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can  left,  which 
is  worth  some- 
thing. Some  are 
selling  to  relail- 
eis  for  less  than 
$8.00  per  dozen 
and  some  for 
more.  When 
the  retailer  pays 
$8.00  a  dozen  he  sells  the  5-lb.  pails  for 
90  cents  to  a  dollar  each.  Then  he  charges 
the  account,  and  may  be  he  gets  his  money 
and  may  be  doesn't. 

Now,  this  i^icture  is  not  very  encouraging 
for  either  the  beekeeper  or  the  retailer ;  but 
let  us  see  how  the  beekeeper  can  get  more 
for  his  honey  and  the  consumer  pay  less. 

We  will  take  60  lbs.  of  honey  and  price  it 
at  $6.00  a  can  boxed  ready  for  shipment  by 
express  or  freight.  We  cultivate  the  farm- 
er trade,  because  the  farmer  trade  comes 
back  year  after  year  better  than  does  the 
grocery  trade.  The  farmer  always  pays 
cash  and  he  pays  the  freight.  The  cost  of 
selling  to  farmers  is  from  five  to  ten  per 
cent,  or  an  average  of  7I/2  per  cent,  wliich 
is,  say,  45  cents  a  can,  leaving  $5.55  net 
for  60  lbs.  of  honey  to  the  producer,  and  the 
honey  costs  the  farmer  $6.75  if  he  buys  one 
can,  and  about  $6.40  per  can  if  he  buys  two 
cans.  The  producer  gets  9  cents  a  pound 
net,  and  better  for  his  extracted  honey,  and 
the  consumer  gets  his  honey  for  10%  cts. 
to  llVs  cts.  per  pound  instead  of  15  or  16 
cents  a  pound  in  5-lb.  pails.  Such  a  mail- 
order ti-ade  is  slow  building  up,  but  Avhen 
built  it  stays  if  your  honey  is  right. 

D.  C.  Polhemns,  of  Lamar,  Colorado, 
operates  about  2000  colonies  of  bees,  and 
already  this  year  has  bought  thi-ee  ears  of 
extracted  and  about  a  ear  of  comb  honey  for 
Iiis  trade.  This  shows  what  may  be  done  in 
building  up  a  honey  trade  in  a  section  of 
country  not  three  hundred  miles  long  by 
perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  wide.  The 
population  will  not  exceed  half  a  million, 
and  he  has  competition  too. 
*  *  * 

Some  of  us  are  fixed  for  quickly  chang- 
ing from  comb  to  extracted  honey  produc- 
tion, but  more  of  us  are  not.  Can  the  bee- 
keeper afford  to  change  from  one  to  the 
other  as  the  markets  fluctuate?  Last  year 
extracted  honey  sold  for  31/2  to  5  cts.  a 
pound  all  over  the  West.  This  year  the 
extracted-honey  man  has  his  inning,  while 
the  comb-honey  producer  is  holding  his 
crop.  Where  is  the  wisest  counsel?  What 
is  a  man  to  do  when  Christmas  comes  and 
all  of  his  crop  is  still  on  his  hands  and  no 
buyers?  The  man  who  criticises  him  for 
selling  low  gets  the  fii-st  brick. 
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SEVERAL 
beenien  on 
the  East 
Coast  re  port 
over  one  snper 
of  honey  per 
c  Oi  1  o  n  y  from 
basswoocl.  Sit 
up     and    take 

notice,  you  apiarists  of  Wisconsin,  Michi- 
gan, Ohio,  and  the  linden  regions  generally ! 
With  all  our  other  honeys  we  here  in  Flori- 
da can  boast  of  supers  of  linden.  What 
next?  *  ♦  « 

A  splendid  sample  of  honey,  a  new  sort, 
was  sent  me  the  other  day  from  Key  Bis- 
cayne,  on  East  Coast.  It  came  from  the 
Hacienda  apiaries,  owned  by  Mr.  Mathew- 
son,  a  progressive  orange-grower  and  bee- 
man  of  no  little  note.  The  source  of 
this  honey  is  the  eocoanut  palm.  Never 
before  have  I  seen  or  sampled  this  honey. 
It  is  amber  in  hue,  with  a  peculiar  metallic 
glint — rather  odd  when  vieAved  in  a  strong 
light.  The  flavor?  Well,  I  gave  samples 
to  taste  to  many  of  my  friends — some  bee- 
men,  others  not.  All,  with  little  hesitation, 
pronounced  it  hoarhound.  And  such  is, 
indeed,  the  flavor — the  after-taste  more 
than  at  first.  The  body  is  thick,  and  all 
together  it  is  a  good  honey,  even  for 
table  use.  Mr.  Mathewson  reports  that 
the  eocoanut  palm  is  practically  his  only 
source  of  surplus;  therefore  we  can  be 
reasonably  certain  that  this  is  a  pure  honey, 
true  to  name  and  source. 
*  *  * 

We  have  referred  before  to  the  Mexican 
or  pinkvine  {Antigonon  leptopus)  (see 
p.  970,  Oct.  15,  1916).  While  it  is  an 
exotic,  it  groAvs  wild  if  left  to  itself — that 
is,  it  will  take  care  of  itself  after  once 
being  planted.  Its  long  flowering  clusters, 
racemes  of  pink  blossoms,  are  a  delight  to 
the  eye  and  to  the  bees  that  .swarm  on  it 
from  May  to  frost.  We  have  always  looked 
upon  this  plant  as  more  of  an  ornament  than 
a  real  asset  to  the  surplus  of  the  apiarist. 
But  after  several  letters  exchanged  with  a 
correspondent  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  we  received 
a  large  sample  of  honey  from  him  which 
he  asserts  is  from  the  pinkvine.  His  con- 
tention is  that  Tampa  is  full  of  this  vine. 
That  we  know  to  be  true;  secondly,  that 
it  is  about  the  only  thing  in  bloom  thei'e 
for  a  month  or  two  in  midsummer;  third, 
that  he  found  his  bees  swarming  on  it  all 
day  long  when  he  could  trace  them  to  no 
other  source  whatsoever.  All  this  sounds 
plausible  and  reasonable.  He  declnres, 
too,  that  he  secured  oA-er  one  super  of 
honey  from  one  colony,  that  came  entirely 
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fromthis  source, 
and  it  is  from 
that  super  he 
sent  us  the  sam- 
ple referred  to. 
Admittedly  the 
honey  received 
is  all  of  one  sort 
— that  is,  dis- 
tinct in  flavor,  color,  and  body,  and  does 
not  appear  like  a  mixture.  One  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  distinct  aster  honey 
of  eastern  Kentucky  would  pronounce 
it  at  once  aster.  It  is  strikingly  like  that 
in  color,  body,  and  flavor — the  latter  most 
of  all.  We  are  interested  to  note  that 
the  special  agent  in  charge  of  the  agi'i- 
cultural  experiment  station,  island  of  Guam, 
annual  report  for  1913,  page  21,  says, 
"  Since  the  fli'st  colony  of  bees  Avas  ob- 
tained by  this  station  in  October,  1911, 
observations  were  made  of  some  of  the 
floAvers  from  which  honey  was  being  col- 
lected. The  eocoanut  palm  is  one  of  the 
principal  honey-producing  plants  of  the 
island.  Under  faA'orable  conditions  this 
palm  flowers  almost  continuously ;  and  dur- 
ing the  di'y  season,  when  few  other  honey- 
producing  plants  are  in  bloom,  it  furnishes 
practically  all  the  honey  furnished  by  the 
bees.  The  'cadena  de  amor,'  or  ehain-of- 
love  vine  {AnPigonon  leptopus),  a  beauti- 
ful flowering  vine,  is  a  fine  honey-plant. 
Next  spring  when  the  vines  come  into 
flower  again  here  we  plan  to  make  'mi- 
croscopical examination  of  pollen  grains 
and  compare  them  with  those  in  this  sample. 
We  can  then  be  sure  whether  or  not  the 
sample  is  mainly  from  the  pinkvine.  It  is 
also  called  "  rosa-de-montana." 

Strangest  of  all  comes  the  statement 
from  a  beekeeper  of  nearly  100  colonies 
on  the  St.  John's  River,  to  the  effect  that 
the  si">ruce  pine  (Pinus  glabra)  yields  not 
only  pollen  bi^t  also  honey,  and  in  large 
quantities !  We  were  ready  to  believe  that 
eA'en  dog-fennel  Avould  give  honey  if  Ave 
had  to  admit  that  the  si)ruce  pine  was  a 
honey  -  yielder ;  but  our  informant,  Mr. 
Shuman,  asserts,  Avith  good  show  of  proof, 
that  his  bees  gathered  most  of  his  surplus 
after  the  orange  floAv,  the  past  summer, 
from  this  source.  Truly  we  know  not 
much  about  the  flora  of  our  OAvn  state  as 
yet!  It  is  not  from  the  blossom,  which  is 
inconspicuous  and  short-lived,  but  from 
the  bases  of  the  leaves — the  i^etioles  or 
needles — that  the  bees  gather  their  sweets. 
Mr.  Shuman  examined  the  trees,  and  found 
I  lie  bees  SAvarming,  Inimming  as  in  summer, 
about  the  needles  at  the  points  Avhere  they 
join  the  branch.     The  honey  is  fair. 
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COMB  honey, 
like  other 
frail  oom- 
modities,  should 
be  looked  at 
with  eyes  and 
not  with  the 
fingers. 
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Extracting  cold  honey  is  not  conducive  to 

good  morals. 

*  *  * 

Extracting  too  clusoly  is  worse  than 
disease.     Both  together  are  forerunners  of 

disaster. 

*  #  * 

Inyo  County,  along  Owens  River,  pro- 
duces comb  honey  that  is  not  surpassed  for 
color  anvwhere  in  the  United  States. 


Doubling  up  weak  colonies  is  like  thin- 
ning fruit — it  looks  like  a  waste  at  the 
time,  but  gives  more  for  the  market. 


Rain  vasited 
almost  the  entire 
.'^late  on  Decem- 
ber 1  and  2,  aid- 
ing vegetation 
greatly.  The 
amount  ranged 
from  more  than 
two  inches  at 
Santa  Barbara  to  only  a  light  fall  in  Red- 
lands.  The  fall  here  reached  only  thirteen- 
hundredths  of  an  inch,  which  was  too  small 
for  any  great  value.  It  was  the  lightest 
here  of  any  place  reported,  however. 
*  *  * 

There  are  some  fine  sage  ranges  along 
the  coast  in  Monterey  County  that  are  said 
to  be  of  little  value  on  account  of  the  heavy 
fog  during  the  blooming  season,  I  have  it  on 
good  authority  that  two  seasons  ago  bees 
were  actually  starving  during  the  heavy 
blooming  period  of  this  plant  on  account 
of  fog  and  bad  weather. 


Raising  the  average  yield  per  colony 
should  begin  by  raising  the  average  condi- 
tion before  the  honey-flow  begins. 

*  *  * 

A  fixed  rule  of  management  is  not  as 
applicable  in  this  state  as  in  the  prairie 
states  of  the  East.  Here  elevation  is  often 
of  as  much  importance  as  any  other  con- 
sideration. 

*  *  * 

The  inland  foothill  districts  have  an  ad- 
\  antage  over  the  coast  district  in  that  many 
of  the  coast  fogs  do  not  reach  inland.  The 
nights,  however,  get  much  colder  from  a 
lack  of  the  ocean  influence. 

*  «  * 

There  is,  perhaps,  as  gi'eat  a  variety  of 
hives  in  California  as  anywhere  in  the  Un- 
ion. Standard  hives  will  eventually  be 
adopted  almost  exclusively,  however,  as 
the  tendency  is  in  that  direction. 

*  *  * 

There  is  a  crop  of  young  beekeepers 
springing  up  here  that  remind  me  of  the 
mushrooms  in  my  father's  old  orchard 
after  a  warm  spring  rain.  Some  of  them, 
I  fear,  are  none  too  far  advanced  in  the 
ai't  to  make  the  highest  success  po.ssible. 


The  wealth  of  tlie  California  wild  flow- 
ers cannot  be  imagined  by  one  who  has 
not  seen  them  in  their  fullest  glory.  On 
a  small  space  of  soil  may  be  found  not  only 
countless  numbers,  but  almost  countless 
varieties — not  in  a  great  entwined  mass, 
but  small  plants,  some  of  which  are  less 
than  three  inches  high. 

*  *  * 

Perhaps  the  earliest  springtime  in  Cali- 
fornia comes  in  the  Coaehella  Valley.  Bees 
begin  work  there  early  in  January,  on  the 
Cottonwood,  and  continue  thruout  the  sea- 
son. This  valley  is  mostly  far  below  the 
level  of  the  sea.  A  paper  published  there 
known  as  the  Coaehella  Valley  Submarine, 
boasts  of  being  the  "  lowest-down  paper  on 
earth." 

«  *  * 

Before  the  late  John  Muir  died  he  was 
deploring  the  fact  that'  automobiles  were 
the  means  for  careless  persons  to  reach  the 
great  natural  wild  flower  beds  of  the  state. 
Instead  of  going  out  to  pick  or  cut  the 
bloom  many  were  pulled  up  by  the  roots, 
thus  destroying  the  future  flowers.  No 
greater  lover  of  the  wild  flowers  ever  lived 
than  Mr.  Muir. 


My  youngest  son  went  out  to  sell  some 
bulk  comb  honey.  Later  one  of  the  neigh- 
bors to  whom  he  had  sold  called  up  and 
wanted  to  know  what  that  comb  was  in  it 
for.  He  was  used  to  extracted  honey,  and 
could  see  only  useless  bulk  in  the  comb. 
I  guess  he  was  right  too. 


Eliminating  old  bees  from  queen-mating 
colonies  is  more  important  than  may  be 
suspected.  The  continual  removing  of 
mated  queens  before  they  have  a  chance  to 
restock  the  colony  allows  the  bees  to  reach 
an  age  not  conducive  to  successful  queen 
work.     These  old  workers  have  cared   for 
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brood  once,  and  have  become  rather  averse 
to  any  condition  that  will  force  them  into 
the  business  again.  And  a  young  step- 
mother does  not  seem  to  ajjpeal  to  them 
veiy  strongly  either. 


A  correspondent  says :  "  High  noon  on 
a  hot  day  is  the  best  time  to  examine  a 
cross  colony  of  bees."  The  best  time  for 
me  to  examine  them  is  when  I  get  good  and 
ready.  With  a  smoke,  gloves,  and  veil  I 
defy  any  colony  to  put  me  off  until  high 
noon.  If  a  man  does  not  protect  himself 
from   unnecessary    stings   he   ought   to    be 

stung. 

«  *  * 

Wesley  Foster,  it  is  safe  to  spread  brood 
here  when  the  circle  of  bees  extends  out  be- 
yond the  combs  containing  brood.  This 
condition  is  not  likely  to  happen  unless  the 
brood-chamber  is  inclined  to  be  honey- 
bound.  Spreading  brood  is  a  fine  help  at 
times ;  but  I  believe  more  harm  is  done 
by  injudicious  spreading  than  there  is 
done  thru  knowledge  of  the  art. 


We  shall  have  to  take  off  our  hats  to 
Texas.  They  produce  a  big  crop  of  bulk 
comb  honey  and  sell  most  of  it  at  home. 
That  is  more  than  California  does;  yet 
buyers  often  tell  me  that  Texas  is  going 
to  have  an  enormous  crop.  It  does  not 
wori-y  me,  however,  any  more,  for  T  know 
that  Texas  is  an  empire  within  itself,  large- 
ly consuming  its  own  honey.  The  buyers 
cannot  "  get  by  "  that. 


Recently  I  noticed  that  the  filaree  by 
the  roadside  was  dried  up,  except  in  one 
Dl^-^e  where  the  initials  of  a  person  re- 
mained in  green.  A  child  had  stopped  to 
mark  its  initials  in  the  dust,  and  the  seed 
of  the  filaree  had  been  covered  a  little 
deeper  by  this  means.  It  had  sprouted 
quickly,  and  was  able  to  get  rooted  to  a 
depth  that  gave  it  a  little  better  chance  to 
grow,  and  reach  a  little  deeper  for  moisture. 


Within  our  state  we  have  both  the  garret 
and  the  cellar  of  our  country.  One  may 
stand  on  the  top  of  snow-capped  Mt.  Whit- 
ney, 14,500  ft.  high,  in  July,  and  look  down 
on  the  burning  sands  of  Death  Valley,  near- 
ly 300  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
contrast  in  temperature  is  great,  as  140 
degrees  F.  is  not  uncommon  in  Death  Val- 
ley. All  the  variations  of  temperature  are 
to  be  found  between  these  two  extremes. 


Every  once  in  a  while  I  find  a  colony  that 
is  crosser  than  others,  and  some  way  they 
seem  to  get  the  honey  in  greater  quantities 
than  many  of  their  more  even-tempered 
neighbors.  The  reason  is  simple  enough. 
They  are  active,  alert,  always  looking  out 
for  something,  even  if  it  be  nothing  more 
than  tiouble.  So  this  activity  stands 
them  "  in  good  "  when  there  is  something 
doing  among  the  flowers.  Not  all  of  the 
hustlers  have  bad  tempers,  however. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Harry  Crawford,  of  Bloomfield, 
Colo.,  and  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  called  on  me 
for  a  few  hours  recently.  Harry  has  a 
nice  home  in  Long  Beach  as  well  as  a 
California  bungalow  at  Bloomfield.  He 
comes  each  winter  to  his  Long  Beach  home 
to  escape  the  cold.  He  is  a  successful 
comb-honey  i3roducer,  having  made  an  av- 
erage of  110  pounds  per  colony  on  his 
Bloomfield  locations  this  season.  Real 
comb-honey  producers  are  not  very  com- 
mon in  these  parts,  and  it  did  me  good  to 
talk  over  that  jiart  of  the  business  with  him. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Mendleson,  of  Ventura,  al- 
lows no  handling  of  comb  honey  after  sun- 
down. Everything  pertaining  to  it  must  be 
put  away  from  any  possibility  of  a  moth 
reacMng  it  after  that  time.  He  never 
fumigates,  and  never  has  any  trouble  with 
moth.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  state 
who  can  command  the  price  for  good  comb 
honey  that  he  can.  His  reputation  is 
established  on  merit  of  this  kind.  A  few 
fancy  grocers  of  Los  Angeles  are  always 
ready  to  take  his  crop  at  top-notch  prices, 
or  a  little  more  if  he  asks  it. 

The  following  con'ection  slip  accompan- 
ied the  last  Government  crop  report. 

HONEY   PRODUCTION    1916    AND   1915.' 

"  The  number  of  colonies  at  the  spring 
count  this  year  was  estimated  to  be  2.8  jier 
cent  greater  than  shown  by  the  spring- 
count  in  1915 ;  which  with  the  yields  above 
shown  indicate  a  total  crop  of  honey  28.3 
per  cent  greater  than  the  crop  of  1915. 

"  The  reports  indicate  that  the  i:)roportion 
of  the  present  crop  that  is  comb  honey  is 
40.3  per  cent,  against  40  per  cent  last  year. 
Extracted  this  year,  39.5  jier  cent,  against 
41.3,  and  bulk  honey  20.2  per  cent  against 

18.1  per  cent  last  year.  Of  the  total  crop, 
67.7  per  cent  is  being  held  for  home  use 
and  local  sale,  and  32.3  per  cent  as  being 
sold  to  outside  markets;  the  percentage  last 
year  was  60.8  per  cent  used   locally,   and 

39.2  jier  cent  sold  to  outside  market." 
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TH  E  eondi- 
lions  in 
Texas  are 
(li  liferent  from 
lliose  in  most  of 
the  other  states 
in  the  Union. 
Let  us  take,  for 
i  n  stance,     the 

honey  crop  for  1916.  For  at  least  three 
weelvs  it  was  a  serious  question  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  the  Texas  beekeepers  in  general 
would  get  any  surplus  honey.  Then  sud- 
denly the  mesquite  came  into  full  bloom 
with  an  abundant  yield,  but  with  very  little 
calclaw  to  be  seen.  This  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  mesquite  requires  very  dry  warm 
weather  to  yield  nectar,  while  the  catelaw 
is  much  like  what  is  known  as  whitebriish, 
which  requires  frequent  rains.  The  state 
being  variably  controlled  by  weather  con- 
ditions, as  a  whole  the  year  1916  was  the 
best  for  beekeepers  in,  jDossibly,  25  years. 
The  5'ield  was  good,  the  quality  excellent, 
the  market  demand  brisk  and  the  price 
several  cents  per  pound  better  than  the 
average  of  years.  The  bees,  too,  have  gone 
into  winter  in  good  shape. 

Aside  from  weather  conditions,  Texas 
beekeepers  have  two  other  very  serious 
problems  to  cope  with — namely,  foul  brood 
and  the  bee-moth.  In  some  sections  of  the 
state  foul  brood  is  being  handled  to  some 
extent,  while  in  other  sections  little  or  no 
attention  is  paid  to  it,  and  it  seems  a  hard 
matter  to  get  the  co-operation  of  the  bee- 
keepers along  this  line.  However,  during 
the  year  just  past,  according  to  State  Ento- 
mologist Paddock,  there  were  in  the  ser- 
vice twice  as  many  inspectors  as  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  the  work.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  the  work  will  be  prosecuted 
as  vigorously  as  ever,  and  that  conditions 
will  improve  materially. 

Tlie  bee-moth  is  very  destructive  in  tliis 
climate,  owing  to  the  warm  weather;  but 
this  trouble  could  be  dealt  with  very  satis- 
factorily if  the  beekeejiers  were  not  quite 
so  careless  with  their  equipment.  From 
personal  observation  in  almost  every  case 
we  found  the  moth  was  most  prevalent 
where  little  interest  was  being  taken  in 
the  equipment.  Often  what  little  honey 
llie  bees  had  stored  (with  little  or  no  atten- 
tion being  given  tliem)   had  been  robbed. 

Beekeepers  in  Texas,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  southern  states,  should  remember  that 
the  bee-moth  in  Ihe  Southland  does  not 
have  to  encounter  a  winter  freeze  as  it 
does  in  the  North.  A  temperature  below 
32  degTees  Fahrenheit,  wliich  always  occurs 
ill    the   norlheni   .stales,   will   kill    out   both 
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eggs  and  larvae 
of  the  bee-moth, 
wherever  left 
over.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary 
that  the  b  e  e- 
keepers  of  Tex- 
as be  constantly 
on  the  alert  dur- 
ing \\iiiler,  watcliing  all  their  combs  that 
are  not  in  liives  with  bees.  Mr.  S.  P.  Pad- 
dock ha.s  i)ublished  Slate  Agricultural  Col- 
lege Bulletin  No.  158 — the  best  treatise  on 
the  bee-moth  that  has  ever  been  published. 
Every  Texas  beekeeiDcr  should  send  and 
get  it.     Apply  to  College  Station,  Texas. 

Swarming  conditions  in  Texas  are  very 
different  from  those  in  some  of  the  northern 
states.  In  Texas,  swarming  will  be  ram- 
pant during  the  fore  part  of  the  season, 
but  will  stop  almost  entirely  as  soon  as 
the  main  honey-tiow  is  under  way.  Whether 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  queen  is 
"  honey-bound,"  and  therefore  cannot  sup- 
ply the  hive  with  a  lot  of  emerging  brood, 
or  whether  the  bees  are  too  busy  to  think 
about  swarming,  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

In  all  i3robability  the  same  conditions  that 
slop  swarming  in  Texas  will  also  stop 
swarming  in  the  northern  states.  But  such 
conditions  in  the  North  are  seldom  or 
never  the  same.  The  late  W.  Z.  Hutchinson 
once  made  the  remark  that  a  very  heavy 
honey-flow  would  check  swarming  in  the 
North  as  well  as  in  the  South,  and  probably 
he  was  right. 

The  beekeepers  of  Texas  should  realize 
that,  all  things  considered,  they  have  one  of 
the  best  states  for  honey  production,  and  as 
good  a  chance  as  any  for  obtaining  a  fair 
price  for  their  product;  and  the  sooner 
they  look  upon  their  bees  as  an  investment 
and  not  as  a  "white  elephant,"  the  better 
will  conditions  be  with  them. 

Texas  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
largest  state  in  the  Union.  The  United 
States  Census  Bureau  has  more  than  once 
credited  it  with  having  produced  the  largest 
amount  of  honey,  and  this  is  probably  true. 
The  seasons  are  long  and  the  honey-flow 
varied.  Were  it  not  for  occasional  severe 
drouths  Texas  would  jirobably  be  always  in 
the  lead. 

Texas  has  an  innneiise  amount  of  un- 
developed territory,  much  of  it  arid;  but 
most  of  it  can  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation. 
It  has  a  bright  future,  because  the  time  will 
come  when  its  tillable  land  will  be  developed 
to  a  mucli  greater  extent  than  now.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  much  of  the 
area  of  Texas  is  new  and  hence  (here  is 
room   for  inort"  nortlieni  development. 
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JUST  as  a 
teacher,  be- 
fore taking 
up  the  first  les- 
son of  a  new 
study,  gives  a 
talk  on  the  work 
before  the  class, 
so  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  the  general  subject  of  beekeep- 
ing before  we  take  up  our  first  lesson  prop- 
er wliich  will  be  in  the  February  number  of 
Gleanings-  In  this  talk  I  wish  to  give  the 
beginner  in  beekeeping  some  notion  of  what 
reward  his  work  promises,  what  he  must  en- 
deavor to  do  to  win  success,  and  what  nat- 
ural traits  he  should  possess  or  cultivate  in 
order  to  get  the  most — in  honey,  morey, 
and  pleasure — out  of  the  beekeeping  busi- 
ness. 

The  rewards  that  may  be  promised  the 
faithful  and  intelligent  beekeeper  are  as 
certain  as  those  of  many  professions  and 
better  than  most,  for  to  the  promise  of 
profit  is  added  that  of  pleasure  and  health. 
As  for  financial  profit.  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips, 
in  charge  of  bee-culture  investigations  for 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, says  that  in  an  average  locality 
the  bees  may  be  made  to  pay  for  themselves 
almost  from  the  start,  and  for  the  addi- 
tional apparatus  needed  in  increasing  the 
apiary,  as  well  as  show  some  profit  besides. 
Dr.  Phillips  further  states  that  the  annual 
crop  of  honey  in  the  United  States  amounts 
to  at  least  $20,000,000  and  the  beeswax  to 
$2,000,000  more.  This  vast  amount  is 
distributed  among  many  beekeepers — not 
equally,  for  there  are  lean  years  and  fat 
years  in  different  localities,  much  depend- 
ing on  varying  conditions  of  weather  and 
plant  life;  on  the  conditions  of  health  and 
vigor  within  the  hive;  on  the  market  and 
selling  methods.  To  sum  up  conservatively 
this  question  of  financial  profit,  I  would 
say  that  the  successful  beekeeper  is  well 
paid  in  money  alone  for  the  time  he  spends 
in  his  work,  and  there  is  no  other  branch 
of  agriculture  which  can  be  made  to  yield 
as  great  a  return  on  so  small  an  invest- 
ment as  beekeeping. 

The  pleasures  of  beekeeping  are  to  be 
accounted  one  of  its  greatest  profits,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  the  man  or  woman, 
boy  or  girl,  who  engages  in  it  as  a  side  line 
or  as  a  recreation.  There  is  a  fascination 
in  the  study  of  bees  that  creates  an  absorb- 
ing interest  in  the  little  insect  wliich  has 
ever  aroused  the  curiosity  of  mankind. 
Beekeeping  gives  a  wonderful  insight  into 
the  field  of  nature  (particularly  the  in.sect 
world)  that  brings  one  in  contact  not  only 


with  the  bees 
and  all  their 
wonderful  hab- 
its but  into  the 
realm  of  plant 
life,  a  large  part 
of  which  is  de- 
pendent on  the 
work  of  the 
bees.  The  study  of  bees  leads  on  to  the 
etudy  of  floriculture  and  horticulture 
that  opens  up  a  whole  new  world  of 
wonder.  So,  for  the  professional  or  liter- 
ary man,  grilled  and  ground  by  the  monot- 
onous cares  of  the  day,  beekeeping  offers 
a  new  lease  and  a  longer  length  of  life. 

That  health  accompanies  this  outdoor 
work  of  love  and  interest  is  as  certain  as 
that  light  accompanies  the  break  of  day. 

Who  should  be  a  beekeeper?  It  is  an 
occupation  for  old  or  young,  rich  or  poor. 
It  is  for  the  j^rofessional  man  or  woman, 
tired  and  worn  with  offi.ee  work,  and  it  is 
for  the  vigorous  man  in  his  prime  who 
seeks  profit  and  pleasure  alike  from  its 
pursuit.  Any  person,  with  fair  health  and 
strength,  studious,  and  imbued  with  some 
patience  and  some  love  of  nature,  may  veiy 
reasonably  hope  to  become  successful  as  a 
beekeejier.  The  more  one  studies  and  the 
more  one  observes  and  is  able  to  apply 
his  observations  practically,  the  more  suc- 
cessful beekeeper  he  will  be.  He  should 
be,  too,  a  reader  of  bee  lore  and  natural 
history.  The  greater  and  the  wider  the 
beekeeper'is  intelligence,  the  gTcatei'  bis 
succass  will  be.  The  very  few  persons  who 
may  despair  of  becoming  good  beekeepers 
are  such  as  have  unusually  nervous  tem- 
peraments, little  patience,  and  little  or  no 
love  for  the  outdoors  and  natural  history; 
and  the  still  fewer  who  are  seriously  af- 
fected by  the  poison  of  bee-stings  and 
stand  in  constant  dread  of  them.  The  nor- 
mal person,  with  a  little  care,  can  avoid 
stings  almost  entirely  and  need  have  no 
cause  to  dread  them. 

There  is  another  important  essential  to 
winning  success  in  beekeeping.  It  is  tJie 
trait  of  applying  knowledge  promptl}' ,  and 
doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 

Most  of  all,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  be- 
ginner that,  while  he  has  considerable  to 
do  to  succeed,  yet  if  he  be  willing  to  try 
earnestly  he  may  certainly  expect  to  acquire 
mastery  of  a  profession  that  will  yield  not 
only  honey  and  money  but  a  world  of  new 
interest,  full  of  pleasure  and  wonder,  and 
which  will  prove  a  great  aid  to  health. 

With  these  introductory  remarks  I  will 
start  the  regular  lessons  for  beginners  in 
the  February  number  of  Gleanings. 
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RH.  T.,  Port 
Ewcii,  N. 
Y. —  How 
111  u  c  h  does  a 
solid  Hoffman 
frame  of  honey 
weigh? 

A.  It  is  pretty 
hard  to  give  a 
definite  figure. 
Even  if  the  frames  are  crowded  tightly 
together,  there  is  considerable  difference 
between  the  thickness  of  the  combs,  in 
the  lower  half  at  least,  and  in  the  amount 
of  honey  contained.  Five  or  six  pounds 
would  be  somewhere  near  the  average.  If 
the  frames  were  rpaced  wide  for  extracting, 
the  weight  would  be  much  greater — nearly 
double  in  fact. 

A.  H.,  Owego,  N.  Y. — How  many  quarts  of 
bees  are  there  in  one  pound  ? 

A.  Bees  vary  in  weight  considerably. 
The  average  number  of  bees  in  a  pound  is 
usually  given  as  4800.  A  quart  contains 
about  3200.  Therefore  there  are  approxi- 
mately IV2  quarts  of  bees  in  a  pound. 

V.  W.  M.,  Charlevoix,  Mich.  Last  winter 
was  an  unusually  long  one.  The  tempera- 
ture in  our  bee-cellar  was  too  low  (only  32 
degrees  Fahrenheit)  until  after  April.  This 
year  I  have  the  temperature  at  44  degrees. 
All  except  one  colony  lived  thru  last  winter 
and  had  honey  in  the  combs  in  the  spring 
but  they  were  all  weak.  The  queens  in 
several  colonies  died  later.  Is  this  present 
temperature  of  44  degrees  all  right? 

A.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  bees  wintered 
as  well  as  they  did.  The  cellar  must  have 
been  very  dry.  The  combination  of  a  damp 
atmosphere  and  a  low  temperature  makes 
trouble.  A  low  temperature,  if  the  atmos- 
phere is  dry,  does  not  do  as  much  harm;  but 
it  is  far  better,  of  course,  to  have  a  higher 
temperature,  say  50  degrees.  This  is  prob- 
ably better  than  44;  but  at  the  higher  tem- 
perature there  must  be  plenty  of  ventilation. 

L.  D.  M.,  Winder,  Ga. — 1.  I  can  buy  bees 
in  box  hives  at  $1.50  a  colony.  I  get  15  cts. 
a  pound  for  extracted  honey  in  quart  fruit- 
jars.  I  have  only  eight  colonies  now,  and 
would  like  to  have  more.  Will  it  pay  me 
t'o  buy  such  colonies,  or  had  I  better  in- 
crease what  I  have? 

2.  Can  I  put  four  box  hives  close  together 
and  in  the  spring,  when  tlie  weather  is  warm, 
move  them  all  awaj^  some  distance  and  put 
one  new  hive  on  the  same  stand  occupied  by 
the  four  with  one  or  two  frames  of  brood  to 
catch  the  field  bees?  Can  I  get  a  good 
strong  colony  by  this  plan?  If  it  would 
work  I  would  like  to  repeat  the  operation 
several  times  during  the  summer,  and  then  in 
the  late  fall  unite  the  few  bees  left  in  the 
box  hives. 

A.  1.  This  is  a  question  that  can  not  be 
settled  for  all  conditions.  If  a  beekeeper 
has  to  buy  sugar  at  a  high  price  in  order  to 
furnish    artificial   feed   for   making    the    in- 
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crease,  the  box- 
hive  proposition 
at  $1.50  per  colo- 
ny is  undoubted- 
ly the  best,  pro- 
vided, of  course, 
that  the  colonies 
ill  box  hives  are 
known  to  be  ab- 
s  0  lutely  free 
from  any  disease.  It  does  not  pay  to  accept 
disease  at  any  price. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  conditions  are 
such  that  early  in  the  season,  before  the 
main  honey-flow  begins,  there  is  a  prolonged 
period  when  the  bees  are  gathering  honey 
slowly,  making  an  ideal  condition  for  brood- 
rearing  and  increase,  it  probably  would  not 
pay  to  bother  with  the  box-hive  colonies. 

2.  Your  plan  of  collecting  field  bees  from 
four  box  hives  would  make  a  large  cluster  of 
bees.  While  such  a  colony  would  be  defi- 
cient in  young  nurse  bees  until  the  brood 
supi^lied  had  hatched,  the  old  bees  would  per- 
form this  function  for  a  time. 

It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  supply  more 
than  two  combs  of  brood.  Probably  it 
would  be  simpler  and  more  satisfactory  in 
the  end  to  drum  the  bees  out  of  the  box 
hives,  as  many  as  you  can,  including  the 
queen.  That  is,  actually  to  transfer  by  what 
is  known  as  the  Heddon  short  method,  rath- 
er than  to  rely  upon  the  plan  you  refer 
to,  catching  the  field  bees  and  the  few  young 
bees  that  might  happen  to  be  flying  at  the 
time. 

L.  B.,  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.  Upon  examina- 
tion of  my  bees  one  warm  day  I  found  one 
hive  where  the  bees  were  flying  around 
the  entrance  as  tho  it  were  springtime. 
On  looking  closer  I  found  that  they  were 
dragging  out  dead  bees — and.  there  are  many 
yellow-looking  crumbs.  There  was  quite  a 
pile  of  dead  bees  on  the  floor,  and  hundreds 
of  them  were  on  the  ground  in  front.  I 
am  a  beginner  and  would  like  to  know  what 
the  trouble  is. 

A.  The  yellow-looking  crumbs  referred 
to  are  bits  of  cai>pings,  particles  of  comb, 
and  pollen  dust.  If  there  was  unusual  ex- 
citement at  the  entrance  of  this  hive  on 
that  warm  day,  and  if  the  bees  were  fight- 
ing, it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  colony, 
being  weak,  with  a  good  supply  of  honey, 
and  an  entrance  perhaps  too  large,  was  be- 
ing robbed  out  by  another  colony.  Under 
such  conditions  there  would  be  a  large 
amount  of  this  granular  substance  on  the 
floor-board  of  the  hive,  indicating  the 
gnawed  cappings.  The  uproar  in  front  of 
the  entrance,  the  pile  of  dead  bees  on  the 
floor,  and  the  dead  bees  outside,  would 
point  toward  a  case  of  robbing. 

The  bees  may  have  been  having  merely  a 
playspell.  If  this  were  just  after  cool  or 
cold  weather  for  a  week  or  two  you  would 
find  just  exactly  what  you  describe — dead 
bees  being  carried  out  as  well  as  a  demon- 
stration at  the  entrance. 
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number  of 
conventions  we 
attended  in  De- 
cember it  will 
be  impossible  to 
give  even  a  di- 
gest     of     some 

of  the  good  papers  and  discussions  that 
were  given.  Our  notes  of  even  one  meet- 
ing would  take  all  the  space  we  could 
afford  to  give  in  a  single  issue;  and  there- 
fore all  we  can  do  will  be  to  touch  on  a 
few  of  the  high  spots  in  the  beekeepers' 
conventions  held  at  Chicago,  Des  Moines, 
Madison  and  Toronto  in  early  December. 

RADICALLY   DIFFERENT    METHODS. 

At  practically  all  of  the  conventions  the 
subjects  of  comb  and  extracted  honey, 
marketing,  swarm  control,  and  wintering 
occupied  no  little  part  of  the  time.  If  a 
beginner  were  to  take  in  all  of  these  meet- 
ings he  would  be  utterly  confused  because 
the  methods  employed  by  different  success- 
ful beekeepers  were  so  radically  different. 

DISCOURAGE    SWARMING. 

Some  producers,  particularly  the  Da- 
dants,  do  everything  they  can  to  discourage 
swarming,  and  run  for  extracted  honey. 
They  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  cell- 
killing,  but  simply  provide  their  bees  with 
large  hives,  abundant  ventilation  and  shade, 
a  large  amount  of  super  room,  and  let 
the  bees  take  care  of  themselves  until  the 
crop  is  ready  to  harvest.  Another  set  of 
producers  could  not  and  would  not  use  the 
Dadant  methods. 

ENCOURAGE    SWARMING. 

They  encourage  swarming.  One  of  the 
largest  producers,  Mr.  Frank  Coverdale, 
of  Delmar,  Iowa,  had  furious  swarming, 
but  he  produces  immense  crops  of  comb 
honey.  He  could  not  be  coaxed  to  adopt 
the  Dadant  system.  Other  producers  run- 
ning for  comb  honey  discourage  swarming; 
still  others  dequeen,  and  secure  big  crops 
of  honey  from  their  queenless  colonies 
which,  of  course,  will  not  swarm.  They 
are  compelled  to  cut  out  cells  in  seven  or 
eight  days  after  dequeening. 

TWO  BROOD-CHAMBERS  FOR  BREEDING. 

At  one  or  two  of  the  conventions  two 
or  three  said  they  secured  practically  the 
same  results  as  the  Dadants  by  using  two 
brood-chambers  for  the  queen  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season.  A  good  queen  would 
have,  therefore,  unlimited  range.  Within 
about  a  week  of  the  expected  honey-flow 
all  the  unsealed  brood  and  eggs  are  put 


in  the  lowier 
story,  and  the 
s  e  a  le  d  and 
1  at  chin  g  brood 
in  the  upper 
story.  A  queen- 
excluder  is  plac- 
ed between,  with 
the  queen  below. 
As  the  hatching  brood  emerges  iin  the 
upper  story  there  will  be  empty  cells  for 
the  storage  of  honey  as  it  comes  in.  Auto- 
matically more  cells  are  made  available 
by  brood  hatching.  In  the  course  of  about 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  most  of  the  brood 
will  have  hatched  out,  and  the  cells  which 
it  occupied  will  be  filled  with  honey.  Then 
an  upper  story  is  added.  By  this 
plan  it  was  argued  the  queen  could  ha,ve 
unlimited  egg-laying  room  as  long  as  it 
was  necessary  to  have  breeding,  with  the 
advantage  of  using  a  standard  hive,  and 
having  something  that  one  man  can  easily 
lift. 

MARKETING. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  marketing, 
there  was  as  great  a  diversity  of  opinions 
and  methods.  One  class  of  beekeepers  sell 
around  home  and  dispose  of  their  entire 
crop.  Some  of  these  do  not  look  with  very 
much  favor  on  the  large  bottler  Avho  in- 
vades their  territory,  and  they  feel  he 
ought  to  keep  out. 

Another  class  of  beekeepers  sell  around 
home  and  after  the  local  markets  are  sup- 
])lied  they  dispose  of  the  rest  of  the  crop 
to  large  buyers  of  honey.  Still  anotlier 
class  job  their  entire  crop,  feeling  it  is 
far  move  profitable  to  devote  their  time  and 
energies  to  production,  preparing  for  the 
next  yeai''s  season,  than  to  waste  their  time 
and  energies  in  trying  to  do  what  tliey  do 
not  know  how  to  do. 

P.EEKF^PEHS  CUTTING  PRICES, 

At  all  of  the  conventions  there  seemed 
to  be  an  undercurrent  of  feeling  that  bee- 
keepers as  a  class  are  jealous  of  each 
other,  and  they  are,  therefore,  competitors. 
In  some  cases  it  was  pointed  out  how  local 
beekeepers  were  cutting  and  slashing  prices, 
even  selling  at  retail  below  actual  jobbing 
prices.  Any  amount  of  proof  was  given 
to  show  that  this  tiling  is  going  on  in  manj^ 
lotalities,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
industry  at  large.  Small  producers  help 
to  establish  low  prices  on  honey.  They  do 
not  know  what  the  market  is  or  should  be, 
and  so  they  will  set  the  pace  by  selling 
their  honey  for  whatever  the  dealer  will 
]iay — often  as  low  as  6  cents  for  fine  ex- 
tracted honey.     Then  they  will  turn  around 
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and  sell  as  low  as  6  cents  to  a  retail  consum- 
er who  comes  to  the  door.  Tliis  whole 
matter  naturally  stirred  up  considerable 
discussion  along  the  line  of  co-operation. 
The  largest  and  best  producers  believed 
that  something  should  be  done  to  buy  up 
the  crops  of  these  small  producers,  or  at 
least  come  in  touch  with  them  and  show 
them  the  folly  of  selling  at  too  low  a  figui'e 
when  good  prices  could  just  as  easily  be 
secured. 

PEDDLING  46,000   LBS.   AT   11   CENTS 

One  large  producer  who  sold  a  crop  of 
46,000  lbs.  actually  retailed  and  peddled 
his  clover  honey  in  5-lb,  pails,  lithograph- 
ed in  colors,  at  65  cts.  a  pail.  One  other 
producer  was  criticised  for  selling  his 
honey  as  low  as  85  cts.  in  5-lb.  pails.  It 
is  evident  that  the  man  who  gets  65  cts., 
paying  10  cts.  for  his  pail,  gets  only  55 
cts.  for  5  lbs.  of  honey  at  reta/il.  But  he 
is  a  successful  beekeeper,  and  sells  his 
crop  because  he  is  a  natural  salesman.  But 
these  prices  at  i-etail  have  a  tendency  to 
bring  down  the  price  of  all  honey. 

TOO  MUCH  WINTER  PACKING. 

There  was  about  as  large  a  diversity  of 
opinion  in  the  matter  of  wintering.  Some 
held  that  it  is  better  to  winter  indoors, 
others  outdoors  without  much  packing. 
Some  would  go  to  the  extreme  of  having 
excessive  packing,  arguing  that  they  would 
save  stores  thereby.  If  the  experiments 
conducted  at  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
are  of  any  value  it  is  apparent  that  too 
much  packing  cannot  be  used.  The  limit 
will  be  set  by  the  cost  of  the  winter  cases. 

RENDERING   UP    OLD    COMBS    INTO    WAX. 

This  question  received  more  than  ordi- 
nary attention  at  the  Ontario  convention. 
While  many  were  still  using  the  solar  wax- 
extractor,  the  majority  were  using  artificial 
heat  in  connection  with  some  form  of  pj-ess. 
The  tendency  seemed  to  be  strongly  toward 
the  hot-water  method  as  used  by  0.  L. 
Hei-shiser  and  H.  B.  Sibbald.  Mr.  Her- 
shiser,  when  called  to  the  floor,  strongly 
urged  the  importance  of  boiling  water  and 
of  alternately  raising  and  lowering  the 
ecrews,  repeating  the  process  until  the 
slumgum  is  washed  nearly  clean,  for  it  was 
a  process  of  washing  as  well  as  squeezing. 
He  felt  that  water  constantly  boiling  was 
much  more  effective  than  water  that  had 
been  brought  merely  to   the  boiling-point. 

He  had  been  able,  he  said,  to  get  any- 
wliere  from  7  to  8  per  cent  of  wax  out  of 
ordinary  slumgum  whicli  he  had  bought 
of  beekeepers,  and  which  they  believed  was 
perfectly  free  of  wax.  This  fact  alone 
proved   to   him   that,  ordinarily,  beekeepers 
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who   burn   up   their  slumgum   are  burning 
up  thousands  of  pounds  of  wax. 

Mr.  Hershiser  is  always  on  the  market 
for  slumgum,  because  by  his  process  and 
inethod  he  can  make  a  good  thing  by  giv- 
ing it  a  further  cleaning. 

EXTENSION    WORK    IN     THE     SOUTH 

One  of  the  addresses  delivered  at  mcist  of 
the  conventions  was  one  by  Dr.  E.  F. 
Pliillips,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  on 
extension  work  in  beekeeping.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  books  and  journals  devoted  to 
bee  culture  were  not  reaching  a  large  class 
of  persons  who  keep  a  few  bees.  The 
schools  and  colleges  that  offered  courses  in 
beekeeping  reached  only  a  few.  Bulletins 
and  circulars  were  not  the  most  effective 
method  of  teaching.  Apiary  inspection 
was  the  most  effective  instrument  for  teach- 
ing bee  culture  among  the  class  who  were 
not  reached  by  other  means.  Considering 
the  fact  that  only  about  one-twentieth  of 
the  nectar  in  the  country  was  gathered, 
and  the  further  fact  that  the  market  was 
not  able  to  supply  the  demand,  there  was 
need  of  more  and  better  beekeepers.  Some 
objected  to  any  kind  of  instruction  work 
whereby  there  will  be  more  producers  in 
the  field.  It  was,  he  said,  somewhat  diffi- 
cult at  times  to  have  patience  with  such 
objectors;  for  practical  experience  showed 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  overproduction. 
The  ovei-w helming  argument  against  the 
making  of  more  and  better  beekeepers  was 
the  fact  that  beekeeping  has  scarcely  as  yet 
established  itself  as  a  branch  of  American 
agriculture.  Present  crops  are  inadequate 
to  make  honey  a  staple  market  article. 

Among  the  agencies  for  extending  prop- 
er methods  of  handling  bees  among'a  class 
not  reached  by  other  means  was  exten- 
sion work,  both  state  and  national.  The 
last  session  of  congress  made  an  increase 
of  $5000  for  extension  work.  Under  the 
civil-service  law,  candidates  were  examined 
and  appointments  made.  Three  men  he 
said  were  now  in  the  field  in  the  South, 
working  on  a  co-operative  plan  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  several 
states  where  fhey  are  woiking.  By  confining 
this  extension  work  to  this  region  there 
was  all  Hie  work  that  the  three  men  can  do. 

The  people  in  the  South  were  respon- 
sive to  this  class  of  work,  and,  moreover, 
they  needed  it.  Under  the  present  appro- 
priation no  more  men  could  be  put  in  the 
field.  But  even  as  it  was,  some  results 
were  being  secured.  Extension  workers 
in  connection  with  men  already  in  the 
field  employed  by  the  state  were  giving 
bee  demonstrations,  showing  how  to  handle 
bees,  and  how  to  know  and  cure  bee  dis- 
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eases;  and  when  it  was  remembered  that 
there  were  more  bees  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  United  States  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  country  it  could  be  seen  that  the 
field  was  large.  It  was  very  important 
at  this  stage  of  the  game  that  a  knowledge 
should  be  had  of  bee  diseases  among  a  class 
who  were  not  and  could  not  be  reached  by 
means  of  printed  matter. 

CO-OPEBATION 

Prof.  Francis  Jager  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject of  co-operation  among  'beekeepers. 
He  has  a  plan  which,  in  connection  with  the 
National  Beekeepers'  Association,  ought  to 
bring  results.  Among  other  tilings  he  said 
that  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  was  right  when  he  said 
in  Chicago  last  February  that  the  National 
Beekeepers'  Association  was  a  valuable  as- 
set with  immense  possibilities  to  do  good 
to  the  beekeepers  of  the  country.  The  Na- 
tional was  the  only  existing  agency  able  to 
pull  the  beekeeping  industry  out  of  the 
rut.  We  might  be  able  to  deceive  ourselves 
that  we  were  accomplishing  wonderful 
things;  but  the  facts,  however,  proved  just 
the  contrary.  Honey  today  was  the  cheap- 
est food  on  the  market,  altho  the  demand 
for  it  had  never  been  greater.  We  were 
underselling  each  other,  altho  the  demand 
for  honey  was  many  times  greater  than  the 
supply.  A  nation-wide  organization  was 
needed  to  bring  order  out  of  this  chaos. 
There  were  far-reaching  problems  which 
only  the  National  organization  could  at- 
tempt to  solve.  For  instance,  obtaining 
State  and  Government  aid  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  organization  of  beekeepers,  to  get 
a  correct  census  of  the  bee  industry  in 
1920,  to  adjust  the  freight  and  express 
rates  on  honey,  to  protect  ourselves  against 
the  substitutes  for  honey  which  are  driving 
us  out  of  the  American  market  under  the 
name  of  honey  syrups,  "  better  and  cheaper 
than  honey "  giuoose,  honey  adulterated 
with  five  or  more  per  cent  water,  etc. ;  and 
the  item  of  supply  and  demand  of  over- 
production was  still  a  closed  book  to  the 
American  honey-producer.  The  standards 
of  packing  and  shipping,  the  uniform  con- 
tainers for  extracted  honey,  the  imports 
and  exports  of  honey,  the  gathering  of  hon- 
ey statistics  by  the  government  Bureau  of 
Crop  Reports,  and  a  judicial  distribution 
of  the  same,  thereby  fixing  the  right  price 
for  honey,  advertising  of  honey,  also  the 
increase  in  the  production  and  consump- 
tion of  honey,  and  innumerable  other 
matters,  would,  he  said,  be  discussed  at  the 
National  beekeepers'  meeting  in  Madison 
next  February.  While  many  beekeepers 
did    not    take    much    stock    in    what    was 


being  planned,  they  could  not  but  admit 
that  something  along  the  lines  outlined 
must  be  done  soon  and  somewhere  by  some- 
body. There  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that 
the  National,  once  she  would  find  herself, 
would  become  the  agency  for  the  advance- 
ment of  beekeeping,  and  the  day  was  not 
far  off  when  it  would  be  considered  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  to  be  a  member  of  it. 

"  TIN    LIZZIES  "   AND   TRAILERS. 

At  several  of  the  conventions  the  value 
of  a  small  motor  truck  for  cari*ying  sup- 
plies and  men  to  the  yards  was  empha- 
sized. It  was  remarkable  how  many  have 
been  using  with  satisfaction  the  little  "  tin 
Lizzies,"  otherwise  called  the  Fords.  The 
user  of  one  said  they  might  poke  fun  at 
them  all  they  might,  but  added,  "  They  got 
there."  And,  what  was  more,  the  cost  of 
maintainance  and  care  was  very  low.  He 
said  he  used  in  connection  with  them  trailers 
with  either  two  or  four  wheels,  the  latter 
being  preferred.  One  man  went  so  far 
as  to  say  he  had  carried  a  ton  of  honey  on 
a  trailer,  a  thousand  pounds  on  the  Lizzie 
itself,  and  two  men  and  three  boys. 

Since  the  advent  of  cheap  and  service- 
able automobiles  the  whole  method  of  man- 
aging outyards  had  been  modified.  Bees 
were  being  kept  at  more  remote  points, 
and  not  so  many  in  a  yard,  avoiding  over- 
stocking. For  this  purpose  the  little  Lizzie 
with  or  without  a  trailer  was  reported  a 
great  success. 

For  a  trailer  some  used,  for  want  of 
something  better,  an  ordinary  light  spring 
wagon  with  high  wheels.  Others  felt  that 
it  was  a  little  better  to  use  rubber-tired 
machines,  especially  those  with  pneumatics. 
It  was  considered  advisable  to  use  springs, 
and  straps  to  keep  the  springs  from  jump- 
ing up  too  high.  An  ordinary  light  spring 
wagon  was  not  suited  for  a  20  or  25  mile 
run  over  ordinary  roads.  At  those  speeds 
when  it  struck  a  chuckhole  something  was 
liable  to  happen. 

THE  QUESTION-BOX 

At  some  of  the  conventions  the  question- 
box  was  almost  a  joke  because  it  was  made 
up  of  questions  that  a  beginner  would 
naturally  ask,  and  which  are  covered  in 
all  the  standard  text-books.  At  other  con- 
ventions the  question-box  was  certainly  a 
valuable  and  useful  feature — an  excellent 
filling  between  the  papers  and  the  more 
serious  discussions. 

Some  of  the  most  helpful  things  we 
have  ever  picked  up  at  a  convention  can'' 
thru  the  avenue  of  the  question-box.  It 
transpires,     then,     that     the     question-box 
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should  be  handled  by  an  expert,  as  it  was 
in  most  cases,  who  will  give  out  only  ques- 
tions the  discuLsion  of  which  is  worth  hear- 
ing by  one  who  has  come  a  hundred  miles 
or  so,  and  is  paying  hotel  expenses. 

THE  BETWEEN-SESSION  TALKS 

The  between-scssions  man-to-man  talks, 
as  they  always  are,  were  particularly  valu- 
able in  this  chain  of  conventions;  and  in 
a  general  way  we  may  say  the  conventions 
that  have  just  closed  were  some  of  the 
best  we  have  attended.  The  crop  has  been 
large.  The  attendance  at  most  of  the 
meetings  was  very  much  above  the  average, 
and  the  enthusiasm  the  best. 

BANQUETS   AT  BEE   CONVENTIONS. 

At  three  of  the  conventions  in  the 
chain  of  meetings,  banquets  were  held — 
first  at  the  IVIichigan  convention  at  the 
close  of  the  second  day,  as  mentioned  on 
page  1176  of  our  Dec.  15th  issue ;  second, 
at  the  Iowa  convention  at  the  noon  hour. 
This  was  sei'ved  in  the  dining-  room  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  which 
Governor  Clark,  Mayor  MacVicar,  Sec- 
retary of  the  School  Board  Clinite,  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools  Devoe,  and  City 
Chemist  Harrison  were  guests  of  honor. 
The  latter  gave  a  talk  on  the  food  value 
of  honey,  bringing  out  some  interesting 
comparisons  showing  honey  to  be  highly 
nutritious,  and,  comp.ared  with  a  large 
list  of  other  foods,  to  be  cheaper  when 
the  nutritive  value  is  considered. 

Thru  an  arrangement  with  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  honey  and  biscuits  were 
sen-ed  to  all  the  patrons  of  the  Chamber 
dining-room  on  that  day. 

Just  preceding  the  banquet,  thru  the 
efforts  of  Miss  Belle  Mc  Connell  about 
124  pupils  from  Indng  school  sang  a  couple 
of  bee  songs  that  "  brought  down  the 
house."  The  children  were  then  each  pre- 
sented with  a  jar  of  honey,  the  gift  of  the 
A.  I.  Root  Company's  branch  at  Des 
Moines. 

The  last  banquet  which  was  largely  pat- 
ronized was  held  in  the  dining-room  of 
Hotel  Carls-Rite,  Toronto,  Can.,  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  day.  Xo  toasts  were 
offered  after  dinner,  but  all  assembled  in 
the  convention  room  Avliere  a  lantern-slide 
talk  by  former  Sec.  Wm.  Couse,  of  Strout- 
ville,  Ontaino,  was  given.  The  speaker, 
one  of  the  early  founders  of  the  organ- 
ization, knew  intimately  all  the  men  who 
had  to  do  with  the  making  of  the  Ontario 
Beekeepers'  Association.  He  was  partic- 
ularly happy  in  his  personal  references  to 
each  member  wliose  picture  was  thrown  on 
the  wall     Among  others  he  paid  a  glowing 


tribute  to  D.  A.  Jones  the  one  who,  at 
one  time,  was  the  leading  beekeeper  of 
Canada.  He  related  a  number  of  inter- 
esting incidents  connected  wdth  the  life 
of  that  remarkable  man — -one  who  saw  the 
funny  as  well  as  the  serious  side  of  life. 
Notwithstanding  this  lecture  lasted  over 
two  hours,  it  was  listened  to  most  atten- 
tively clear  thru,  often  calling  forth  ap- 
plause  after   applause. 


THE  NEW  TEXAS   BEE  JOUKNAL 

Vol.  I.  No.  1  of  The  Texas  Beekeeper^' 
Item,  edited  and  published  monthly  by 
Louis  H.  Scholl,  New  Braunfels,  Texas,  has 
reached  us.  The  price  is  50  cents  per 
annum.  As  announced  in  our  previous  is- 
sue, it  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  small 
newspaper  of  four  pages  than  a  journal. 
In  fact,  it  says  of  itself  that  it  is  "  to  be  a 
newspaper  for  beekeepers.  In  this  the 
Beekeepers'  Item  will  be  in  a  separate 
class."  Mr.  Scholl  is  no  stranger  to  the 
beekeeping  public,  and  as  a  wa-iter  of  bee- 
lore  he  has  had  not  a  little  experience. 

Texas  is  a  very  large  field  in  itself,  to 
say  notliing  of  the  gi-eat  expanse  of  tem- 
tory  in  the  Southwest.  The  conditions  in 
the  Lone  Star  State  are  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  what  w-e  have  in  the  northern 
states,  and  somew'hat  different  from  those 
in  some  of  the  southern  states;  so  it  is 
felt  that  there  is  a  field  for  the  new  paper. 
We  not  only  welcome  it  among  our  ex- 
changes, but  wish  it  a  Happy  New  Year 
and  man}'  moi^e  of  them. 

*  *  * 

The  short-coui-se  in  beekeeping  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  will  be  lield 
Jan.  9  to  Jan.  27.  A  copy  of  the  attrative 
program  for  this  course  can  be  had  by 
writing  to  Mr.  Moi-ley  Pettit,  Pi'ovincial 
Apiarist,  0.  A.  College,  Gaielph.  Out. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  of  Washing-ton,  D.  C, 
and  E.  R.  Root  of  Medina,  Ohio,  expect  to 
attend  the  convention  of  the  beekeepers  of 
North  Carolina  on  Jan.  11th  in  Board  of 
Trade  Hall,  Winstom-Salem,  N.  C. 

*  *  * 

The  Ohio  state  beekeepers'  convention 
will  be  held  at  Columbus,  Feb.  1  and  2, 
1917,  during  farmers'  week,  at  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  Ohio  State  University. 

*  *  m 

The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Bee- 
keepers' Association  will  be  held  at  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  Feb.  6,  7,  8.  See  editorials  and 
Convention  Notices. 
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arHEADS"~OF  GRAIN  TPMOrDlFFERENT  FIELDS 


Winter  and  the  New  Year* 

BY  GRACE  ALLEN 
Such  rest  is  here,  and  peace,  and  quiet  breath, 
I  scarcely  know  if  this  be  sleep  or  death. 
There  is  no  sign  of  anything  alive, 
So  solemn  and  so  still  is  every  hive. 
No  murmur  here,  no  eager  flash  of  wing 
That   thru  the   summer  made  our  hearts  to 

sing, 
But  every  hive  is  still  as  some  old  tomb 
Of  desolate  dead  dreams  and  withered  bloom. 

The  earth  itself  is  white  and  still  and  cold 
And  either  dead  or  very,  very  old. 
This  bare  dry  twig  was  once  a  leafy  vine 
Whose   sap  went  mounting  like   some   racy 

wine 
That  somehow  made  a  miracle  of  green. 
Is  this,  then,  all  the  miracle  shall  mean, 
This  brown,  unlovely,  lifeless-looking  thing? 
If  so,  why  should  we  ever  smile  or  sing? 

Yet   smile  we   shall,   and   sing,   because  we 

know 
A  brave  New  Year  is  coming  o  'er  the  snow, 
A  fair  New  Year  to  wake   the   earth  from 

sleep, 
And  heal,  perhaps,  the  hurt  of  hearts  that 

weep. 
And  all  life 's  ancient  gifts  this  year  shall 

bring. 
Of  youth,  and  hope,  and  bees  that  hum  in 

spring; 
And    strange    new    beauties    never    known 

before. 
And  some  year   shall  bring  peace   forever- 
more. 
*  See  Cover  picture 


Late  Cell  You  will  be  interested 

and  to    know    that    an    ob- 

Comb  Building  servation  hive  of  bees 

shipped  here  from  Me- 
dina started  a  queen-cell,  and  after  the  cell 
was  sealed  I  took  the  hive  clear  across  the 
city  on  a  surface  car  and  still  it  hatched.  I 
put  it  in  a  hive  of  bees  on  the  roof  of  our 
building  here  where  I  am  handling  some  bees 
for  your  Chicago  retail  disj^lays.  As  a 
queen-breeder  I  consider  this  rather  remark- 
able, for  not  the  least  of  my  trouble  is  to 
get  cells  to  hatch  when  they  have  been  han- 
dled a  little  roughly.  If  you  know  anything 
about  Chicago  surface  lines  you  know  what 
a  nice  smooth  ride  they  had. 

I  noticed  in  the  Oct.  1st  Gleanings  Dr. 
Miller  says  bees  "will  build  it  as  late  as 
they  can  gather  any  surplus  providing  they 
need  it  for  stores."  Speaking  of  comb,  if 
I  had  you  and  Dr.  Miller  here  on  the  roof  I 
could  show  you  comb  one-half  Hoffman  size 
hanging  from  an  inner  cover,  and  built  dur- 
ing the  past  week  when  there  woi-e  no  days 


when  bees  could  fly.  Part  of  the  bees  have 
been  taken  out  in  observation  hives,  and  the 
rest  remaining  in  the  hive  built  the  comb 
when  they  were  unable  to  secure  any  out- 
side honey  at  all,  let  alone  storing  surplus, 
and  when  they  could  scarcely  cover  the  re- 
mainder of  the  frames  in  the  hive.  After 
Dr.  Miller  is  hit  like  that  I  imagine  he  will 
smile  and  say  "locality." 

Kennith  Hawkins. 
Plainfield,  111.,  Oct.  12. 

[While  the  condition  is  a  little  unusual, 
yet  we  are  prepared  nowadays  to  expect  al- 
most anything.  If  we  were  to  try  to  bring 
about  this  result  of  getting  a  cell  that  would 
hatch  in  this  way,  we  should  have  to  try 
a  good  many  times  before  we  succeeded. 

With  regard  to  the  comb  built  from  a 
cover,  we  know  that  bees  will  sometimes 
build  comb  this  way  between  two  brood- 
combs,  when  a  space  is  left  between;  but 
we  never  knew  them  at  the  time  of  the  year 
of  which  you  speak  to  build  combs  outside 
of  the  brood-nest — that  is,  on  the  outside  of 
the  outside  combs. — Ed.] 


My   Plan    of  I  never  have  the  least 

Getting  Eid  of  trouble  in   getting  rid 

Laying  Workers  of  these  pests.     I  use 

only  the  old  process  of 
removing  the  whole  colony  to  a  spot  30  or 
40  yards  away,  shaking  out  all  the  bees, 
and  returning  the  hive  and  combs  to  the 
old  stand,  leaving  the  bees  to  find  their  way 
back  as  best  they  can.  I  shake  on  to  a 
sheet,  because  sometimes  the  bees  have  an 
old  queen  that  has  become  a  drone-layer.  I 
always  leave  in  the  hive  any  brood  that  the 
bees  may  have,  then  give  one  good  comb  of 
worker  brood,  which  I  place  in  the  center. 

I  do  not  recall  a  failure  by  this  plan.  The 
theory  is  that  a  drone-laj^er  never  goes  out- 
side the  hive,  and  consequently  will  not 
know  her  way  back  to  it  if  taken  some 
little  distance  away  and  shaken  out  on  to 
the  ground.  My  experience  proves  that  this 
theory  is  correct.  Major  Shallard. 

S.  Woodburn,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia. 


Why  the  Min-  In   the   diagram   show- 

erals  in  Honey  ing  the  chemical  com- 

Are  Valuable  position    of    honev,    p. 

1010,  Dec.  15.  1915,  is 
undetermined  matter  —  iron,  lime,  sodium, 
sulphur,  magnesium,  potassium,  manganese, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  so  on.  These  minerals 
and  salts  are  all  found  in  the  human  body, 
and  are  obtained  from  the  food  we  eat. 
If  they  are  obtained  of  the  apothecary,  and 
taken  in  the  inorganic  state,  they  are  not 
assimilated.     They  are  injurious.     The  only 
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way  these  minerals  and  salts  can  be  assimi- 
lated by  the  human  system  is  in  the  food 
we  eat.  Doctors'  prescriptions  cannot  sup- 
ply a  deficiency  in  these  elements.  They 
must  be  obtained  in  our  food.  Honey  is 
the  only  natural  sweet.  Even  maple  sugar 
is  prepared  by  boiling.  White  sugar  has 
been  clarified  until  these  salts  are  eliminat- 
ed. These  salts  and  minerals  and  other 
very  volatile  substances  are  found  only  in 
their  proper  proportion,  and  so  they  can 
be  assimilated  in  honey,  fruits,  nuts,  vege- 
tables, and  such  foods  as  may  be  eaten  in 
their  uncooked  state.  Eugene  Christian 's 
book  on  food  chemistry  explains  these  mat- 
ters very  clearly  and  fully. 

Halley,  Colo.,  Oct.  24.  C.  Stimson. 


Cc: 


Treatment  for  My  husband  kept  bees 

the  Two  for  fifteen  years.     Two 

Brood  Diseases  years     ago     he     died. 

Foul  brood  bothered 
him  more  or  less  all  the  time.  This  spring 
I  hired  a  beeman  from  California.  He 
claimed  to  be  an  expert.  You  know  bees 
in  our  locality  have  been  in  a  bad  condition. 
This  spring  half  of  them  were  dead.  Some 
claimed  that  sour  honey  was  the  cause  of  it. 
The  man  used  all  clean  combs,  and  cut  out 
all  foul-brood  colonies.  Over  and  over  again 
he  exposed  them  to  strong  sulphur  fumes. 
Well,  the  man  left  about  a  month  ago;  and 
while  going  thru  the  bees  putting  them  into 
winter  quarters  I  found  a  new  disease.  Some 
colonies  again  are  foul.  Black  brood  is 
present — both  kinds.  Do  you  think  sulphur 
is  a  sure  cure?  We  always  destroyed  every 
comb  from  the  ones  that  had  American  foul 
brood,  burned  the  hives  out  with  a  torch,  and 
boiled  the  frames. 

.  If  you  run  combs  thru  the  extractor  with 
brood  in,  will  it  kill  or  dislodge  the  brood? 
Will  honey  that  is  only  half  capped  when  ex- 
tracted sour  or  ferment?  He  ran  for  ex- 
tracted honey  only,  and  worked  it  that  way. 
He  never  used  an  excluder,  and  extracted 
when  the  combs  were  only  partly  capped 
over.  My  husband  raised  only  comi)  honey, 
and  had  good  crops  in  this  locality. 

If  we  had  a  foul-brood  inspector  in  this 
part  of  the  country  it  would  help  us  much. 
We  had  hardly  half  a  crop  this  year — all 
clover  with  a  little  fireweed  honey.  It  rain- 
ed too  much  thru  the  summer;  but  the  bees 
gathered  lots  of  honey  later;  but  the  most  of 
it  is  strong.  Subscriber. 

Oak  Point,  Wash.,  Oct.  16. 

[It  is  probable  that  you  had  among  your 
bees  both  American  and  Eurojiean  foul 
brood.     Some  call  the  latter  black  brood. 

Sulphur  would  be  of  little  value  in  disin- 
fecting the  combs.  In  the  case  of  American 
foul  brood  the  combs  must  be  melted  up  and 


the  frames  burned,  the  hives  scalded  or 
burned  out  on  the  inside  before  they  could 
be  used  again.  With  the  European  foul 
brood  the  case  is  a  little  different.  The 
treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  colony 
queenless  for  ten  days  and  then  requeening. 
The  process  may  have  to  be  repeated;  but 
when  a  new  queen  is  put  in,  it  must  be  an 
Italian  queen  of  resistant  strain. 

It  is  possible  to  extract  from  combs  con- 
taining brood;  but  where  it  is  unsealed  some 
of  the  young  brood  will  be  thrown  out  with 
the  honey,  and  it  will  be  scattered  all  thru. 
It  is  usually  not  advisable  to  extract  from 
brood-combs,  on  this  account.  Honey  that 
has  been  half  capped  over  may  or  may  not 
sour  when  extracted.  It  depends  upon  the 
climate  and  the  kind  of  honey.  Some  honeys 
can  be  extracted  when  only  parts  of  the 
combs  are  capped  over.  Others  should  be 
capped  over  entirely  before  being  run  thru 
the  extractor. — Ed.] 


Preventing   Wires       A  year   ago   some   one 
from  Sinking  recommended    that    in 

into  End-bars  nailing  a  frame  one  of 

the  nails  thru  the 
upper  end  of  the  end-bar  into  the  top-bar 
and  also  the  one  thru  the  bottom-bar  up 
into  the  end-bar  be  not  driven  quite  home  at 
first,  but  that  the  ends  of  the  wire  when 
wiring  be  fastened  by  winding  round  these 
nails  and  then  the  nails  driven  home.  I 
suppose  the  idea  was  to  save  the  time  taken 
in  picking  up  and  driving  two  three-ounce 
tacks;  but  I  have  discovered  in  trying  the 
plan  that  some  time  is  lost  in  extra  "  fid- 
dling "  of  the  wires;  besides,  the  wires  are 
not  likely  to  be  as  tight  as  they  should  be. 
I  took  two  frames  and  wired  one  exactly  in 
accordance  with  these  directions,  the  other 
the  same  except  that  the  ends  of  the  wires 
were  fastened  to  three-ounce  tacks  driven  at 
the  sides  of  the  holes,  so  that  the  wire 
from   the   holes   to    the    tacks   ran   at   right 


angles  to  the  grain  instead  of  with  the 
grain.  Then  I  tried  the  "  tune  "  of  the 
wires  and  found  that  they  were  tighter  on 
the  frame  where  they  were  fastened  to  the 
nails,  as  was  shown  by  the  higher  pitch  of 
the  middle  wires  on  that  frame,  but  that, 
nevertheless,  the  top  and  bottom  wires, 
which  felt  the  influence  of  the  way  of 
fastening,  were  a  trifle  slacker  on  that  frame 
than  on  the  one  with  the  tacks. 

The  difficulty  in  getting  the  wires  tight 
is  that,  when  they  run  out  of  the  holes 
lengthwise  in  a  direction  lengthwise  of  the 
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grain,  they  sink  into  the  wood.  "Fiddling" 
the  wires  is  done  to  overcome  this  sinking 
into  the  wood  rather  than  to  straighten  the 
wires  across  the  frame.  I  have  tried  to 
devise  a  way  to  obviate  this  difficulty;  and 
the  best  plan  I  have  found  is  to  take  one- 
ounce  tacks,  lay  a  tack  on  the  edge  of  each 
hole  across  where  the  wire  is  to  run,  and 
imbed  each  tack  in  the  wood  with  one  tap  of 
the  hammer.  This  saves  enough  time  in 
fiddling  the  wires,  perhaps,  to  pay  for  the 
time  spent  in  fixing  the  tacks,  and  makes  it 
possible  to  get  the  wires  tighter  than  is 
possible  in  the  ordinary  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  slightly  increases  the  risk  of  broken 
wires,  but  does  not  make  that  risk  serious 
wlien  one  knows  how  to  do  the  work.  The 
illustration  shows  an  end-bar  with  three- 
ounce  tacks  opposite  the  top  and  bottom 
holes,  in  the  right  place  for  fastening  the 
ends  of  the  wire,  and  one-ounce  tacks  im- 
bedded ready  to  have  the  wire  run  over 
them,  assuming  the  wire  to  be  all  one  piece; 
but  the  one-ounce  tacks  at  the  upper  and 
lower  holes  are  hardly  needed,  since  there 
tlie  wire  runs  across  the  grain  of  the  wood. 
Stephen  T.  Byington. 
Ballard  Vale,  Mass. 


Where  the  In  regard  to  the  cross 

Cross  Bees  bees    that    follow    one 

Come  from  around  the  yard,  they 

are  bees  from  a  queen- 
less  colony,  nine  times  out  of  ten.  If  the 
colony  is  given  a  queen  the  nuisance  will  stop 
— at  least  this  is  my  experience.  I  had  more 
trouble  from  this  source  last  season  than  at 
any  time  during  the  last  forty  years. 

To  provide  for  such  emergencies  as  laying- 
worker  colonies  or  colonies  having  drone-lay- 
ing queens,  or  colonies  actually  queenless,  I 
keep  several  nuclei  on  hand  with  young  lay- 
ing queens.  These  I  put  on  top  of  such  colo- 
nies, the  only  entrance  being  down  thru  the 
brood-chamber  below.  I  have  not  had  a 
failure  in  twenty  years.  I  have  been  a  con- 
tinuous reader  of  Gleanings  since  1875. 

Kuna,  Idaho.  E.  A.  Cleaver. 


Disinfecting  "When    there    has    been 

a  Hive  foul  brood  in  a  double- 

walled  Buckeye  hive 
would  it  be  suflScient  to  scrape  hive,  bottom, 
and  cover  thoroly,  and  then  paint  with 
kerosene  oil,  or  would  it  be  necessary  to 
char  it?  John  G.  Bodanhafar. 

Kendallville,  Ind.,  Oct.  27. 

[Scraping  your  Buckeye  hive  on  the  inside 
would  be  all  right,  but  painting  it  with  kero- 
sene would  not  be  sufficient.     A  better  way 


is  to  put  a  little  straw  in  the  hive,  set  it 
afire,  and  sim]>]y  blacken  the  inside  surface 
of  the  hive.  It  would  hardly  bo  wise  to 
omit  this.  If  you  mean  by  painting  the  hive 
with  kerosene  on  the  inside,  and  then  touch- 
ing a  match  and  letting  it  burn  until  it  is 
blackened,  that  would  be  all  right.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  burn  deep. — Ed.] 


Why  I  Wire  Ver-  I  have  a  way  of  wir- 
tically  as  well  as  .  ing  frames  that  is  cer- 
Horizontally  tain  to  keep  the  wires 

from  sagging  that  is 
not  so  expensive  as  splints.  It  costs  a  trifle 
more  than  the  plain  horizontal  wiring,  how- 
ever. I  wire  the  frames  both  horizontally 
and  vertically.  Usually  I  use  only  one  verti- 
cal wire  in  the  center,  tho  sometimes  two, 
dividing  the  frame  in  three  equal  parts. 

I  pierce  holes  in  the  top  and  bottom  bars; 
then  after  wiring  the  frames  horizontally  I 
pass  a  wire  down  thru  the  top-bar,  being  sure 
it  is  long  enough  to  reach  past  the  bottom- 
bar;  then  I  take  one  turn  around  the  upper 
horizontal  wire,  then  go  to  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  in  like  manner,  then  thru  the  hole 
in  the  bottom-bar.  I  then  stretch  the  verti- 
cal wire  and  fasten  with  small  nails  at  top 
and  bottom.  It  makes  a  neat  job  if  the 
wrapping  is  done  properly  around  the  hori- 
zontal wires.  I  have  used  this  method  for 
three  years,  and  can  find  no  fault  with  it  so 
far. 

When  putting  in  the  foundation  I  put  the 
sheet  in  the  groove,  then  cut  the  wedge  in  six 
pieces  and  use  three  of  them — one  in  the 
center  and  one  an  inch  or  so  from  each  end 
of  the  frame.  The  wax  does  not  tear  oif  at 
the  top  as  it  does  sometimes  in  hot  weather 
when  the  whole  wedge  is  used. 

To  imbed  the  wire  in  the  wax  I  use  a  hot 
inibedding-tool,  pushing  the  wire  into  the 
foundation.  The  melted  wax  makes  it  stick 
fine.     I  heat  the  imbedding-tool  over  a  lamp. 

Wheatland,  Wyo.,  June  11.     F.  S.  Barter. 


Oc 


The  Spacing  I     use     the     old-style 

of  loose-hanging    frames. 

Brood-frames  I  have  tried  the  fixed 

or  spaced  frames  twice 
during  my  experience,  and  each  time  after 
using  them  a  few  years  I  whittled  off  the 
projections  and  made  them  loose-hanging 
frames.  I  will  neyer  be  induced  to  use  the 
self-spaced  frame  again. 

I  space  the  frames  as  follows:  For  early 
spring  while  the  bees  are  building  up  I 
crowd  the  frames  up  to  1%  to  1%,  so  that 
the  bees  can  cover  more  space.  Before  the 
bees   think   of   swarming  I   space   them   l^^ 
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inches  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  loose- 
swinging  frame  is  the  best  for  this  purpose, 
and  I  believe  for  all  other  purposes  except 
moving;  and  for  moving  I  use  a  screen  frame 
on  top  with  small  wire  nails  driven  thru  the 
ends  of  the  frame.  This  is  tacked  on  the 
hive,  and  these  nails  projecting  into  the  top- 
bars  automatically  fasten  all  the  frames. 

The  bottom  of  the  frames  can  be  held  by 
crowding  wads  of  paper  between  them. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.  F.  H.  Cyrenius. 


Would    This    F'ool      Why  do   bees  seem  to 
the  Bees?  prefer     not     to     build 

comb  down  to  the 
bottom-bars  of  frames?  If,  say,  a  hundred 
frames  are  examined  it  will  generally  be 
found,  I  think,  that  in  at  least  75  per  cent 
of  them  the  bees  have  left  a  space  between 
the  comb  and  bottom-bars,  sometimes  as 
much  as  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  This 
occurs,  too,  where  full  sheets  of  foundation 


have  been  used  that,  when  first  put  in, 
nearly  touched  the  bottom-bar.  Why  is  it? 
I  have  lately  heard  a  theory  suggested  that 
the  bees  do  this  so  that  they  can  more 
readily  and  quickly  get  from  comb  to  comb. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  where  natural  comb 
has  been  built — that  is,  without  the  aid  of 
foundation  —  the  bottom  edges  are  made 
round,  and  are  not,  therefore,  angular  as 
they  are  when  attached  to  the  bottom-bar 
of  a  frame.  The  bees  are  thus  probably 
aware  that  this  exactly  suits  their  require- 
ments and  that  they  are  thus  able  to  pass 
around  from  side  to  side  expeditiously.  Now 
if  this  is  proved  to  be  the  case  would  it  not 
be  better  to  humor  them  in  this  respect  and 
thereby  induce  them  to  attach  the  comb  in- 
variably to  the  bottom-bar  as  we  wish  them 
to  do?  If  this  could  be  accomplished  by 
having  the  lower  edges  of  the  bottom-bars 
of  frames  made  rounding,  instead  of  square 
as  at  present,  it  would  pay  to  make  the  alter- 
ation. W.  J.  Sheppard. 
Nelson,  British  Columbia. 
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Benny 
instead  of 


THE  BACKLOT  BUZZER 

BY  J.    H.  DONAHEY 

Applehloxsom' s  woman  says  she's  mighty  glad  the  new  Gleanings  will  only  come  once  a 
every  two  weeks.     Benny  always  knocks  off  when  it  a/rriveS' and  jes'  calls  it  a  half  a 


month  now 
(lay. 
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N  our  issue 
for  Oct.  1, 
I  gave  a 
seraion  that  was 
preached  here  iu 
Medina  in  the 
absence  of  our 
pastor.  Shortly 
after  that  ser- 
mon the  good 
pastor  sent  word 
to  me  wanting 
t  o  know  if  I 
would  go  and 
talk  to  his  peo- 
ple in  East 
Cleveland  on  the 


OUR  HOMES 

A.  I.   ROOT 


Take  no  thought,  saying.  What  shall  we  eat?  or,  What 
shall  we  drink?  or,  Wlierewithal  sliall  we  be  clothed? — 
Matt.   5:31. 

Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor   as   thyself. — Luke   10:27. 

Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness, 
and  all  these  things  shall  be    added  unto  you. — Matt.  6:33. 


subject  of  religion  and  business.  I  told 
him  I  should  be  glad  to  go.  Well,  when  he 
introduced  me  to  the  large  congregation  of 
nice  people  in  that  Kinsman  Ave.  Church 
he  explained  that  he  had  invited  Mr.  Root 
to  talk  to  his  people  because  of  a  little  motto 
cut  in  sandstone  over  the  front  of  the  first 
brick  building  we  erected,  iu  1878.  It  seems 
when  lie  saw  that  motto,  "In  God  we  trust," 
encircling  a  straw  beehive,  he  said  that  the 
man  who  had  the  conviction  and  courage  to 
start  out  in  business  in  that  way  ought  to 
be  able  to  tell  them  something  about  mixing 
business  with  religion.  Well,  my  good 
friends,  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  anything 
about  that  talk  more  than  to  say  that,  after 
I  had  finished,  so  many  nice  people,  both 
men  and  women,  shook  hands  with  me,  and 
perhaps  talked  a  little,  that  I  did  not  get 
home  till  near  midnight ;  and  I  think  I  may 
add  that  I  did  not  get  tired  or  wearied,  even 
if  it  was  long  after  my  usual  bedtime.  In 
fact,  I  felt  unusually  happy  during  the 
whole  35-mile  ride  in  my  Ford  automobile. 
Now  I  am  ready  to  look  at  our  text. 

The  way  I  came  to  use  the  text  was  this : 
I  asked  brother  Parker  to  read  the  last  half 
of  the  5th  chapter  of  Matthew  before  my 
talk,  beginning  with  the  19th  verse.  Well, 
he  read  it  all  thru  without  note  or  comment 
until  he  got  to  the  31st  verse.  After  reading 
that  verse  he  stopped  and  looked  at  his 
audience  and  then  said  something  like  this; 
but  on  account  of  my  deafness  perhaps  I 
did  not  catch  all  of  it  nor  get  it  just  right ; 
but  so  far  as  I  can  remember  he  said  in 
substance : 

"  Brethren,  does  not  this  passage  just 
now,  in  view  of  the  '  high  cost  of  living,' 
sound  to  many  of  us  a  little  odd?  'What 
shall  we  eat  and  what  shall  we  drink?' 
With  these  things  going  up  and  up  every 
day  we  are  here  enjoined  to  '  take  no 
thought."  Something  has  been  said  about  a 
new  fifty-cent  piece;  but  what  benefit  to  us 


will  be  a  new 
coin  while  fifty 
cents  'buys  si'j 
little  of  the  nec- 
essaries of  life 
to  what  it  did  a 
few  years  ago?" 
I  was  a  little 
disapjDointed  to 
have  Mm  drop 
the  subject  there- 
I  did  contem- 
plate  making 
some  reply  to  it 
in  my  talk  that 
evening ;  but 
what  I  outlined 
to  talk  about  took  so  much  time  that  I  had  to 
let  the  matter  drop.  And  another  thing,  if  I 
am  correct,  this  one  verse  has  been  more  or 
less  of  a  stumblingblock  all  down  the  ages. 
My  good  pastor.  Rev.  A.  T.  Reed,  once  said 
when  I  went  to  him  with  this  verse  that 
this  passage  doubtless  means  that  we  are  to 
take  no  anxious  thought,  or,  if  you  choose, 
over-anxious  thought.  Do  not  worry  too 
much  about  what  we  shall  eat  or  what  we 
shall  drink.  If  I  understand  it,  the  dear 
Savior  meant  it  as  a  rebuke  to  selfishness; 
and  sielfishness,  when  we  get  right  down  to 
it,  is  the  foundation  (or  so  it  seems  to 
me)  of  almost  all  wickedness  and  sin  in  the 
world.  People  are  greedy.  I  do  not  know 
any  better  word  than  greed  to  express  it. 
We  need  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch  for 
this  outcropping  greediness.  When  1  say 
ice  I  include  myself.  While  I  strive  against 
this  prevailing  sin  and  watch  and  pray  to  be 
delivered  from  it,  the  low  animal  part  of 
my  nature  keeps  crowding  in.  In  order 
that  you  may  make  no  mistake  in  under- 
standing what  I  mean  I  will  mention  some- 
thing that  occurred  but  yesterday. 

I  dug  some  fine  new  potatoes,  and  asked 
Mrs.  Root  to  test  them.  When  they  were 
put  on  the  breakfast-table,  after  asking 
God's  blessing  on  our  morning  meal  on  the 
new  day,  I  started  to  pick  out  for  myself 
the  very  best  potato  in  the  dish.  I  was 
going  to  take  the  best  one,  and  Mrs.  Root 
would  likely  take  the  smallest  and  poorest 
as  she  generally  does.  Well,  let  me  repeat, 
I  was  going  to  take  the  best  potato  instead 
of  giving  it  to  Mrs.  Root,  whom  I  profess 
to  love  more  than  all  else  in  the  world — 
yes,  one  whom  I  profess  to  love  more  than 
self;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  I  did  not  take 
that  best  potato  after  all.  I  took  another 
one  and  then  passed  the  dish  over  to  Mrs. 
Root.  Do  some  of  you  wonder  why  I  did 
not  ])ass  tlie  potatoes  to  her  before  T  took 
any  ?     Well,  she  was  out  in  the  kitchen  after 
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something,  and  so  I  took  my  potato  and 
passed  the  rest  to  her  on  her  return.  Now, 
it  is  easy  and  natural  to  give  your  good 
wife  the  preference.  I  presume  most  of 
you  do  it  already  unless  in  a  fit  of  absent- 
mindedness,  as  with  myself,  you,  without 
thinking,  take  the  best  and  leave  l:er  the 
poorest.  Well,  if  we  so  far  forget  ourselves 
as  to  give  way  to  selfishness  when 'no  one 
but  the  good  wife  is  present,  how  is  it  when 
you  go  out  in  the  gTeat  wide  world  f  How 
far  do  you  carry  out  the  second  one  of  our 
texts,  "  Thou  shall  love  tliy  neighbor  as 
thyself"?  Oh,  yes!  I  know  we  do  by  fits 
and  starts  show  that  we  love  humanity. 
Perhaps  some  of  us  suifer  and  lack  at  times 
because  we  love  humanity  more  than  we 
love  ourselves  or  our  families;  but,  not- 
withstanding, selfishness  and  greed  to  a 
gTeat  extent  rule  the  world.  It  is  not  only 
food  and  drink,  but  passion  for  riches, 
and  constant  watching  to  see  that  we  get 
the  best  end  of  the  bargain,  looking  at  the 
affairs  of  the  day  from  your  own  single 
selfish  standpoint. 

When  I  left  my  chickens  down  in  Florida 
the  last  of  April,  eggs  were  only  15  cents 
a  dozen.  When  our  good  grocer  (and  I  am 
glad  to  say  he  is  a  Christian  man)  said  he 
was  sorry  he  could  offer  me  only  15  cents  a 
dozen,  and  did  not  want  them  even  at  that 
price,  I  shall  have  to  admit  that  at  first  I 
felt  disappointed  to  think  that  that  small 
price  would  hardly  pay  for  feed.  But  I 
said  inwardly,  ''Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan;" 
and  then  I  looked  \\p  smilingly  into  the 
face  of  my  good  friend  Burnett  and  said, 
"  Mr.  Burnett,  don't  you  feel  troubled  or 
worried.  If  you  and  I  both  lose  some 
money  on  account  of  the  drop  in  the  price 
of  eggs,  we  can  rejoice  in  the  thought  that 
what  is  our  loss  will  be  a  gain  to  somebody 
else.  The  poor  hard-working  people  can 
now  have  plenty  of  eggs  in  place  of  being- 
obliged  to  go  without  them  when  they  are 
fifty  cents  a  dozen,  as  they  were  last  De- 
cember." 

The  editor  of  the  Good  Health  CVnic 
suggested  a  few  days  ago  that  while  we 
were  raking  and  scraping  and  grasping  to 
pile  up  treasures  here  on  earth  we  should 
keep  in  mind  or  consider  tliat  when  Mrs. 
Hettie  Green  (the  world's  richest  woman) 
died  she  could  not  carry  with  her  even  a 
two-cent  postage  stamp  to  put  on  a  letter 
"  From  flados  to  Heaven,"  or,  as  it  might 
happen,  t'other  way  about.  I  think  I  have 
read  somewhere  that  a  certain  miser  when 
he  died  wanted  all  his  money  put  into  his 
coffin  near  him.  I  cannot  remember  wheth- 
er his  friends  carried  out  this  crazy  idea  of 
having  the  money  he  worshiped  as  near  to 


him  as  possible  and  as  long  as  possible  or 
not ;  but  it  illustrates  the  point. 

By  the  way,  how  often  we  see  parents 
rake  and  scrape  and  save;  and  just  as  soon 
as  they  are  safely  buried  and  out  of  the 
way  the  children  scatter  the  hard-earned 
wealth  to  the  four  winds !  It  really  did 
them  harm.  The  parent,  or  perhaps  par- 
ents, in  spending  their  life  to  save  up,  have 
brought  a  curse  on  the  children  they  i3ro- 
fessed  to  love.  In  other  words,  the  boys 
and  girls  would  have  been  mucli  better  off 
to  start  with  little  or  nothing,  just  as  their 
parents  started. 

Let  us  consider  now  the  first  part  of  the 
text — "  What  shall  we  eat "?  "  placing  the 
emphasis  on  the  word  what.  I  once  knew 
a  man  who  was  honest  enough  to  say  that 
all  he  lived  for  was  something  to  eat  and 
drink.  He  said  he  wanted  the  best  things 
to  eat  that  the  world  affords,  and  probably, 
also,  the  best  things  to  drink.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  many  who  would  own  up  as 
he  did,  but  I  am  afraid  there  are  a  great  lot 
of  us  who  in  reality  are  not  much  better. 
Over  and  over  again  physicians  tell  us  that 
tempting  dishes,  and  many  times  expensive 
dishes,  are  what  keep  doctors  busy.  Instead 
of  being  satisfied  with  plain  simple  food 
we  must  have  a  lot  of  the  highest-priced 
stuff  to  be  in  fashion — ice-cream,  pies,  and 
cake,  and  expensive  fruit — when  we  do  not 
need  them;  and,  to  make  matters  still  woi*se, 
something  more  to  eat  away  on  into  the 
night  when  the  digestive  apparatus  ought 
to  have  a  chance  to  clear  up  and  get  every- 
thing out  of  the  way  for  the  work  to  be 
done  on  the  morrow.  For  the  past  five 
or  six  weeks  I  have  been  having  just  such 
luscious  loeaches  and  a  little  bit  of  cheese 
for  my  afternoon  meals  at  about  five 
o'clock;  and  Avith  the  nice  peaches  we  have 
now,  I  have  often  said  to  Mrs.  Root,  "  Sue, 
I  would  not  swap  my  fruit  supper  for  the 
best  menu  the  world  can  furnish."  Some- 
times when  I  for  some  good  reason  go  to  a 
banquet  or  party,  I  eat  a  little  of  the  repast 
prepared  so  as  not  to  attract  attention.  My 
digestive  apparatus  rebels  every  time.  Our 
habits,  especially  when  Nature  is  consulted 
and  has  her  way,  are  a  good  deal  like  the 
chickens'.  When  the  chickens  get  accus- 
tomed to  one  particular  program  they  make 
a  big  protest  if  anything  interferes.  For 
instance,  I  let  my  Eglantines  out  to  liave  a 
run  in  the  garden  or  in  the  cornfield  every 
day  about  four  o'clock.  Now,  of  course, 
they  have  no  timepiece;  but  if  I  do  not  get 
around  at  tlie  exact  hour,  or  I  might  say  the 
exact  minute,  the  whole  tribe  of  chickens 
will  be  up  around  the  gate  manifesting  in 
every  way  in  their  power  their  impatience 
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to  be  let  out  where  they  can  ramble  and 
have  a  big  time.  The  fowls  thrive  better 
and  lay  better  when  they  have  a  regular 
program  each  day.  So  it  is  with  us;  and 
Nature  will  indicate  what  that  program 
should  be. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  the  verse, 
"What  shall  we  drink?"  it  rejoices  my 
heart  to  recognize  day  by  day  that  the  whole 
wide  world  is  just  now  deciding  on  water — 
just  water,  pure  water,  and  nothing  else; 
and  I  think  the  whole  wide  world  is  also 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  safest  and 
best  drink  at  mealtime  is  good  pure  milk. 
At  such  a  time  milk  may  take  the  place  of 
water  because  it  is  both  food  and  drink. 
May  the  Lord  be  praised  for  the  craze,  if 
I  may  use  the  expression,  tliat  is  just  now 
coming  into  fashion  of  using  milk  instead 
of  beer,  and  I  hope  I  may  say,  to  a  certain 
extent,  letting  milk  take  the  place  of  both 
tea  and  coffee. 

Now  something  about  the  high  cost  of 
living  that  seemed  to  worry  even  our  good 
pastor  who  preached  that  splendid  sermon 
given  in  our  Oct.  1st  issue  that  I  have  refer- 
red to.  He  says  he  thanks  God  for  seven 
sons,  no  one  of  whom  has  ever  drank  or 
smoked,  and  who,  he  feels,  are  not  only  saved 
but  safe,  because  they  have  Christ  Jesus  in 
their  hearts. 

Now  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  verse  beyond 
the  one  I  have  chosen  for  my  first  text.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  verse  I  used  in  my  talk  in  that 
church  in  the  great  city  of  Cleveland.  If 
one  will  read  the  chapter  all  thiii  we  shall 
see  the  admonition  is  that,  instead  of  worry- 
ing about  the  high  cost  of  living,  what  we 
shall  eat  and  drink,  etc.,  we  should  "  seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness." I  supjDose  there  are  some  good  peo- 
ple who  would  say  that  this  text  might 
have  been  all  right  in  olden  times,  but  that 
it  will  not  "  work  "  just  now.  I  tell  you 
it  iV'ill  work  just  now.  When  any  human 
being  starts  to  put  down  self  and  greed, 
and  make  it  liis  business  to  put  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  the 
other  things,  food  and  drink,  will  surely 
come.  "  0  thou  of  little  faith !  wherefore 
didst  thou  doubt?" 

To  illustrate  how  God  keeps  his  promise 
in  the  last  part  of  the  last  text,  "  all  of 
these  thing's  shall  be  added  unto  you,"  etc!, 
let  me  refer  briefly  to  three  occurrences  in 
my  life  that  have  already  been  mentioned, 
perhaps,  in  these  Home  papers.  When  I 
first  started  out  to  follow  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  let  him  rule  instead  of  self, 
I  started  these  Home  papers  in  Gleanings; 
and  as  I  wanted  my  message  of  "  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  man  "  to  reach  as 


many  people  as  possible,  I  made  the  decla- 
ration that  1  would  send  our  journal  free 
of  charge  to  every  foreign  missionary  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  if  the  friends  who  read 
Gleanings  would  give  me  the  addresses  of 
tliose  missionaries.  Not  long  after,  one  of 
my  helpers  suggested  that  he  was  afraid  I 
would  get  into  trouble,  as  there  are  more 
missionaries  in  the  world  than  I  had  any 
idea  of;  and  the  postage  was  24  cents  a 
year,  even  with  our  little  light  journal,  and 
in  some  places  it  was  48  cents  a  year.  Could 
I  stand  all  this  postage  without  getting  any 
subscrii^tion  money  at  all?  I  hesitated  a 
minute  and  finally  replied,  "My  good  friend, 
don't  worry.  The  great  Father  above  will 
furnish  the  stamps  as  long  as  I  am  trying  in 
ray  own  humble  way  to  spread  the  gospel." 
Was  the  promise  fulfilled?  Why,  bless 
your  heart,  it  was  the  best  investment  I  ever 
made.  Now,  I  hope  you  will  believe  me 
when  I  declare  that  it  never  entered  my 
busy  brain  that  it  would  help  our  business 
financially  to  send  Gleanings  free  to  mis- 
sionaries. By  the  way,  it  just  occurs  to  me 
that  a  postal  card  came  to  me  yesterday, 
Oct.  17,  from  India,  which  reads  as  follows : 

Mr.  Roof: — Thru  your  kindness  Gleanings  has 
been  coming  to  us  for  30  years,  I  think.  Tliank  you. 
It  has  been  a  source  of  mucli  enjoyment,  Mr.  Mason 
having  many  a  hearty  laugh  over  your  sermons,  as 
well  as  getting  helpful  suggestions  from  them. 

We    thank    God    for    your    strong    Christian    life, 
giving  out   such    influence    as   this   stricken   world   is 
sorely  needing.     We  wish  Christ  may  come  quickly, 
and  you  be  taken  up  to  meet  him  in  the  air. 
Gratefully  yours, 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Mason. 

Tura,    Assam,    India,    Aug.    31. 

Well,  what  do  you  th;ink  happened? 
When  the  missionaries  scattered  far  and 
wide  got  hold  of  Gleanings,  and  were 
touched  by  my  (very  likely)  awkward  at- 
tempt to  spread  the  gospel,  they  took  hold 
of  it  in  a  wonderful  way,  and  in  a  little 
time  we  were  not  only  having  correspon- 
dence, but  receiving  orders  for  books  and 
hive  fixtures  from  all  over  the  world.  It 
proved  to  be  "casting  bread  upon  the 
waters;"  but  not  a  thought  of  self  or  of 
profit  occurred  to  me  when  I  did,  as  you 
might  almost  say,  blunder  into  it. 

Once  more,  my  new  love  for  humanity, 
csiDecially  for  sinful  humanitj^,  soon  led  me 
to  go  into  our  county  jail.  As  we  had 
saloons  then,  there  was  a  fair  crowd  there, 
and  I  started  a  Sunday-school  in  that  jail. 
In  a  little  time  I  had  some  of  the  boys  at 
work  in  our  factory.  One  of  them,  as  you 
may  recall,  learned  to  set  type  for  Glean- 
ings, and  afterward  slept  nights  in  the 
jewelry  store,  and  acted  as  night  watchman. 
Such  reckless  proceedings,  together  with 
my   branching  out   so   rapidly   in    the   bee 
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business,  alarmed  the  business  men  of  our 
town.  I  mortgaged  what  little  property  I 
had,  and  then  got  into  a  tight  place  finan- 
cially. The  boys  I  took  out  of  the  jail  did 
not  all  get  into  "  the  straight  and  narrow 
path "  just  at  once.  I  was  worried  in 
trying  to  look  after  so  many  thing:s;  and 
before  the  roof  was  on  that  first  brick 
building,  the  one  with  the  text,  "  In  God  we 
Trust,"  no  one  among  my  friends  and 
neighbors  wanted  to  give  me  any  financial 
help.  Mrs.  Root  feared  I  had  done  wrong, 
not  only  in  pushing  ahead  so  fast,  but  in 
taking  the  boys  out  of  jail  and  trying  to 
make  good  hoys  of  them.  Said  I,  "  We  will 
kneel  down,  Sue,  and  ask  the  great  Father 
to  open  the  way  out  of  our  financial  trouble 
if  he  is  pleased  with  what  I  have  under- 
taken in  regard  to  the  boys  in  prison."  I 
had  in  mind  the  very  text  we  are  talking 
about — "  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God," 
etc.  Do  you  remember  what  happened? 
On  the  very  day  the  money  was  due  for  the 
brick  in  the  building,  a  cheek  came  from 
away  off  in  Quebec.  Another  thing,  it  read, 
"  Pay  to  the  order  of  A.  I.  Root  $600  in 
gold  and  charge  to  the  account  of  George 
0.  Goodhue,  Quebec." 

Once  more  (please  excuse  a  brief  repeti- 
tion) I  was  trying  to  discourage  the  young 
boys  who  were  thinking  of  using  tobacco 
from  doing  so.  One  day  when  there  was  a 
little  gathering  at  a  beekeeper's  home  down 
in  Chatham,  Medina  Co.,  Ohio,  one  of  the 
crowd  used  cigar  smoke  to  quiet  the  bees. 
A  beginner  in  bee  culture  who  saw  him  do 
it  said  in  substance.  "  J  am  going  to  buy 
some  cigars  and  learn  to  smoke  so  I  can 
handle  them  as  that  fellow  does." 

At  once  I  protested,  saying,  "  My  young 
friend,  if  you  will  give  up  the  intention  of 
buying  cigars,  and  promise  me  not  to  use 
tobacco  in  any  shape  or  form  I  will  make 
you  a  present  of  a  new  kind  of  smoker  that 
I  have  just  invented." 

Of  course  that  created  a  laugh  all  around. 
But  nobody  was  offended,  even  if  he  were 
a  user  of  tobacco,  because  of  the  way  I  put 
it.  Then  another  boy  said,  "  May  I  have  a 
smoker  too?"  Then  the  whole  crowd  took 
it  up  and  began  to  laugh  because  they 
thought  they  had  got  a  joke  on  me.  With 
that  beautiful  text  in  my  heart,  if  not  be- 
fore my  eyes,  I  said,  "  My  good  friends, 
you  can  each  and  all  have  a  nice  new  smoker 
providing  you  will  give  me  your  promise 
and  let  me  print  it  in  our  little  bee-journal 
with  your  name  attached,  that,  if  you  ever 
use  tobacco  again  in  any  form  or  manner, 
you  will  pay  me  fifty  cents — the  price  of 
the  smoker." 

Once  more,  dear  friends,  i  had  no  thought 


that  I  had  unconsciously  started  a  new 
scheme  for  advertising.  Shall  I  be  pre- 
sumptuous if  I  tell  you  now  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  leading  me  and  I  did  not  know 
it?  I  need  not  tell  our  older  readers  the 
outcome  of  the  smoker  pledge.  I  met  a 
man  away  down  in  Florida  not  long  ago 
who  said  he  owed  A.  I.  Root  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  having  induced  him  to  break 
loose  from  the  shackles  of  the  tobacco  habit 
in  years  past.  Later  on  I  had  to  modify 
my  offer  and  put  it  something  in  this  shape : 
"Any  beekeeper  who  is  a  user  of  tobacco 
may  have  a  smoker  postpaid  free  of  charge 
if  he  will  give  me  his  promise,  to  be  printed 
in  Gleanings,  that  he  will  pay  me  for  the 
smoker,  postage  included,  if  he  ever  uses 
tobacco  again  in  any  shape  or  manner." 
In  a  little  time  over  a  thousand  smokers 
were  given  away,  and  their  names  are  stand- 
ing now  in  black  and  white  on  the  pages  of 
the  early  volumes  of  Gleanings.  One  rea- 
son why  the  pledge  held  was  because  the 
friends  and  neighbors,  besides  his  own  fam- 
ily, saw  his  name  m  print  with  the  pledge 
above  it.  There  are  but  very  few  people 
who  would  like  to  be  told  that  they  have 
broken  their  pledge  put  down  in  black  and 
white.  Not  only  ministers  of  the  gospel 
made  the  pledge,  but  quite  a  number  of 
women. 

Aftei-  I  had  given  away  several  hundred 
smckers  in  this  way  one  of  our  bee  friends 
up  in  Michigan  claimed  that  my  smoker  was 
an  infringement  on  his  patent;  and  rather 
than  incur  litigation  over  the  matter  I 
decided  he  was  perhaps  right,  and  I  told 
him  that  I  would  give  way  and  not  manu- 
facture any  more  smokers  on  the  principle 
involved.  When  I  gave  him  that  promise 
I  did  it  without  thinking  very  much  about 
the  smokers  I  was  giving  away.  He  took 
it  for  granted  that  I  would  buy  of  him 
instead  of  making  them;  but  they  would 
then  cost  me  a  dollar  each.  As  before,  Mrs. 
Root  said,  "  Dear  husband,  have  you  not 
been  hasty?" 

Once  more  we  knelt  down  and  asked 
"  the  Lord  to  provide."  Right  away  came 
a  smoker  from  away  off  in  California  from 
J.  G.  Corey,  of  Ventura.  It  was  made  on 
a  new  principle,  and  the  idea  was  so  novel 
and  unique  that  we  had  a  lot  of  the  new 
cold  blasts  finished  and  ready  to  send  out 
the  very  day  the  sample  came  by  mail.  Let 
me  go  back  a  little. 

My  fashion  of  giving  a  smoker  to  bee- 
keepers if  they  would  give  up  tobacco  was 
a  sufficient  novelty  to  get  it  into  the  daily 
]ia]iers;  and,  as  in  the  ease  before  men- 
tioned, it  secured  for  me  a  lot  of  advertis- 
ing;   and    before    the    year   was    out    over 
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20,000  smokers  were  sold,  besides  the  one 
thousand  or  more  I  had  given  away.  Do 
you  see,  my  good  friends,  liow  this  story 
corroborates  the  promise  of  that  beautiful 
text,  "  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you'"? 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  faking  a  little 
crowd  of  Christian  friends  lo  see  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  our  establishment. 
A  German  boy  or  man,  rather,  was  at  work 
making  smokers,  and  I  stopped  by  his  bench 
long  enough  to  tell  them  the  story  as  above ; 
and  as  I  concluded,  a  bright  smile  came 
over  his  face  as  he  said  something  like  this : 

"  Mr.  Root,  I  know  all  about  that  story 
you  have  just  been  telling.  I  was  the  boy 
who  made  that  first  cold-blast  smoker,  when 
you  brought  me  the  one  to  look  at  that  came 
by  mail." 

M.v  good  friend  Jacob  Kramer  had  been 
making  those  smokers,  off  and  on,  for  33 
years.  Shortly  after  that  talk  with  me 
which  I  have  mentioned,  he  was  taken  sick, 
and  a  few  daj-s  ago  I  visited  him  and  was 
told  he  was  near  death.     He  came  to  me 


right  from  Germany,  when  he  could  speak 
scarcely  any  English.  Shortly  after  he 
lea r nod  to  make  smokers  he  also  learned  to 
love  tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  put  all 
his  trust  in  him;  and  when  near  death  he 
talked  with  me  freely  about  the  future.*  I 
once  said  to  my  good  old  mother,  when  I  first 
began  to  consider  that  wonderful  text., 
"  Love  ye  your  enemies ;  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,"  etc.,  that  this  text  was  an 
unexplored  region.  That  was  years  ago; 
and  I  still  think,  dear  friends,  that  the 
matter  of  returning  good  for  evil  is  a  com- 
paratively unexplored  region ;  and  I  am  im- 
pressed, too,  by  the  thought  that  our  three 
texts  in  this  Home  paper  are  also,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  an  unexplored  region. 
Let  me  say,  therefore,  in  the  langiiage  of 
our  text.  "  Take  no  thought  what  ye  shall 
eat  or  what  ye  shall  drink,  but  seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness, 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you." 


*  Mr.  Kramer  died  Oct.  8,   1916. 


HEALTH   NOTES 


SOMETHING   MORE   ABOUT   T.   B.   TERRY 

As  I  expected,  ever  since  the  time  of  our 
good  friend's  death  on  New  Year's  morn- 
ing, 1916,  now  almost  a  year,  there  have 
been  more  or  less  inquiries  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Terry's  life,  notwithstanding  the  sketch 
I  gave  in  our  journal  for  March  15.  We 
can  well  say  of  him  as  I  said  of  Prof.  Cook, 
"  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord 
from  henceforth :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit, 
that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors,  and 
their  works  do  follow  them."  No  matter 
where  I  go,  every  little  while  somebody  has 
something  to  say  about  Terry.  Away  up 
in  the  northern  part  of  Wisconsin  some 
years  ago,  in  crossing  a  certain  body  of 
water  on  a  steamer  a  stranger  found  out 
where  I  was  from,  and  commenced  to  tell 
how  much  he  owed  Terry  for  his  writings 
on  health,  and  how  they  had  brought  him 
from  near  death  up  to  strong  and  robust 
manhood. 

In  the  Practical  Farmer  for  May  15,  1916. 
there  appeared  the  following  sketch,  to- 
gether with  an  excellent  2iicture  as  our  good 
friend  and  benefactor  used  to  look  just 
after  he  had  walked  with  us  around  his 
beautiful  home  and  farm.  May  God  be 
praLsed  that  such  a  man  was  permitted  to 
have  a  fairly  long  life,  and  to  spend  that 


life  as  he  did,  unsparingly,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  fellow-men. 

MY  FATHER 
By  Robert  S.  Terry. 
{EDITORIAL  NOTE.- — Since  the  sad  announce 
ment,  in  our  issue  of  Jan.  15,  of  the  death  of  our 
good  friend  and  Associate  Editor,  Mr.  T.  B.  Terry, 
we  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from  our  sub- 
scribers, askinff'  that  we  publish  his  biography.  It 
has  been  our  intention  from  the  time  of  Mr. 
Terry's  death  to  do  this;  but  we  were  anxious  to 
have  it  as  complete  and  authentic  as  possible,  and 
accordingly  preferred  to  wait  until  we  could  obtain 
a  biographical  sketch  from  the  pen  of  a  member 
of  Mr.  Terry's  family.  It  is  with  gratification, 
therefore,  that  we  present  the  following  sketch 
written  by  his  son  and  helper  in  his  work. — The 
Editor.) 

Theodore  Brainard  Terry  was  born  in  Lafayette, 
New  York,  January  2,  1843.  He  was  one  of 
eleven  cliildren,  the  son  of  Fanny  Howell  and 
Reverend  Parshall  Terry.  His  father  was  a  Con- 
gregational  minister. 

He  was  always  of  a  very  ingenious  and  inven- 
tive disposition.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  took 
first  prize  at  a  county  fair  for  a  steam-engine  which 
he  had  made,  and  wliich  actually  ran.  He  attended 
high  school  in  Painesville,  O.,  until  he  was  seven- 
teen, when  he  entered  Western  Reserve  College  in 
Hudson  in  1860.  He  broke  down  from  too  much 
confinement  and  study,  stayed  out  a  year,  and  tried 
again  to  continue  his  work,  but  his  health  would 
not  permit  him  to  do  so.  While  in  college  he,  with 
two  others,  stood  at  the  head  of  a  strong  class, 
taking  first  prize   for   written   translation   in   Greek. 
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He  was  advised  by  doctors  to  get  out  into  the  open 
air,  so  he  left  school  work  for  good,  and  went  into 
the  butter  and  cheese  business  with  S.  Straight  & 
Co.,  in  which  he  was  able  to  get  plenty  of  outdoor 
exercise. 

March  1,  1865,  he  was  married  to  Eleanor  M. 
Tillotson,  of  Thompson,  O.  In  1869  he  suffered 
a  heavy  financial  loss,  due  to  the  rascality  of  a 
Chicago  real-estate  man,  of  good  reputation  until 
then.  Because  of  this  he  traded  his  town  property 
in  on  a  run-down  farm  at  Hudson,  O.  Here  he 
lived    for    the    remainder    of   his    life. 


THE  LATE  T.    B.   TERRY 

His  last  picture  and  an  excellent  likeness 


He  was  in  debt  at  the  beginning  about  $4000, 
for  equipment  and  purchase.  But  at  the  end  of  a 
few  years  he  had  cleared  the  debt,  built  some,  and 
saved  money  besides.  Farm  work  was  difficult 
and  new  to  him  at  first,  being  a  village  boy.  Not 
being  a  woodsman,  and  not  looking  overhead,  one 
day  his  ax  caught  on  a  limb,  and,  glancing,  made 
a  fearful  diagonal  cut  across  the  cords  and  bones 
of  one  foot.  The  doctor  stood  over  him  all  one 
night  fighting  off  lockjaw,  giving  him,  as  he  said 
afterward,  "  enough  laudanum  to  kill  six  well 
men."  This  cut  laid  him  up  about  six  months. 
At  a  farmers'  institute  he  made  the  remark  that  that 
cut  was  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  him, 
for  it  taught  him  to  farm  more  with  his  head  and 
less  with  his  hands  and  back.  He  spent  this  time 
planning  out  systematic  ways  of  farming,  that  is, 
ways  in  which  he  could  grow  the  best  kinds  of 
crops.  He  began  specializing  in,  potatoes  andi 
strawberries.  In  1882  his  potato  crop  of  7000 
bushels  brought  him  about  $2800,  and  for  two  or 
three  years  after  that  the  same  amount  annually. 
In    1882    he   took   the   first   prize   of   $50,   offered   by 


the  Ohio  State  Department  c"  Agriculture  for  the 
best  detailed  report  of  actual  profitable  farm  man- 
agement and  practice.  This  report  was  published  in 
the  Annual  Agricultural  Report  for  that  year. 

In  1880  he  was  one  of  the  first  three  farmers 
ever  regularly  employed  by  any  state  to  lecture  at 
county  farmers'  institutes,  then  first  established 
in  Ohio,  and  proving  so  successful  that  they  were 
soon  adopted  in  all  other  states.  The  other  two 
lecturers  were  John  Gould,  of  Aurora,  Ohio,  and 
Waldo  P.  Brown,  of  Oxford,  Ohio.  Later  on  he 
lectured   in   many    states. 

About  this  time  he  and  his  great  friend  A.  I. 
Root,  of  Medina,  wrote  three  books,  "  The  ABC 
of  Strawberry  Culture,"  "The  A  B  C  of  Potato 
Culture,"  and  "The  Winter  Care  of  Horses  and 
Cattle."  He  wrote  "  Our  Farming  "  in  1892, 
this  being  the  story  of  how  he  made  his  run-down 
farm  produce  both  profit  and  pleasure,  with  the 
help   of   his   wife   and  children. 

About  eighteen  years  ago  he  developed  certain 
kidney  troubles  with  a  tendency  to  Bright's  disease. 
The  doctors  told  him  plainly  that  he  probably  had 
not  more  than  a  year  or  two  to  live.  He  then 
began  a  careful  study  and  care  of  himself,  as  he  re- 
solved that  he  would  get  well.  He  began  taking 
the  proper  foods  and  exercise,  taking  cold  baths, 
ventilating  his  house  more  healthfully,  etc. — in. 
short,  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  get  well ; 
and  he  succeeded.  He  gave  up  his  institute  work 
at  this  time,  but  continued  to  write  for  The  Practi- 
cal Farmer.  A  short  time  before  his  illness  he 
was  offered  the  position  of  professor  of  agriculture 
at  Ohio  State  University,  but  he  preferred  to  re- 
main   on    the    farm    and   continue   his    writing. 

After  his  breakdown  he  turned  to  the  study  of 
hygiene  and  health,  in  the  same  thoro  manner  in 
which  he  did  everything,  resolving  "  to  do  everything 
the  best  he  could  do  or  learn  how  to  do."  He 
knew  that  "  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way," 
and  never  recognized  the  word  "  fail."  He  spent 
the  remaining  years  of  his  life  improving  his  own 
health  and  helping  every  one  else  to  improve  theirs. 
He  wrote  "  Health  Hints  "  for  The  Practical  Farmer, 
and  also  the  book,  "  How  to  Keep  Well  and  Live 
Long,"  telling  his  own  experiences  and  difficulties 
and  how  he  remedied  his  weakened  condition.  He 
lectured  very  little  after  this  except  on  the  subject 
of    health. 

Until  about  two  months  before  his  death  he 
felt  pretty  well.  Then  we  began  to  notice  that  he 
did  not  look  so  well.  We  feel  that  he  probably 
would  have  lived  many  years  yet,  as  he  had  expect- 
ed, but  for  the  fact  that  he  did  a  terribly  hard  and 
trying  job  of  painting  on  the  fiat  roof  of  a  large 
covered  cowyard.  He  was  forced  to  take  an  un- 
natural position,  holding  the  brush  out  in  front  of 
him  at  arm's  length.  The  reaching,  twisting,  and 
continuance  of  this  threw  a  strain  on  his  back 
and  bladder  that  caused  an  inflammation.  They 
were  susceptible  on  account  of  having  been  weak- 
ened many  years  before,  and  were  unable  to  resist 
the  terrible  inflammation  resulting  from  overstrain. 
His  habits  of  life  would  have  preserved  his  health 
had  he  not  mistakenly  severely  overtaxed  his  en- 
durance. He  realized  for  about  two  weeks  before 
his  death  that  he  could  not  recover,  and  dictated 
the   disposition   of   all   his    affairs. 

He  passed  away  New  Year's  morning,  1916. 
just  the  day  before  he  would  have  been  73  years 
of  age.  Left  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  loving  and 
wise  counselor  are  his  wife,  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Grace 
T.  Ritchie,  of  Columbus,  O.,  and  myself.  There 
are  five  grandchildren,  Robert  and  Theodore  Ritchie, 
Carroll  and  Lynne  Thompson,  and  Eleanor  L. 
Terry.  Two  children  preceded  him  to  the  great 
beyond,  a  son  dying  in  infancy,  an/d  a  daughter, 
Mrs.   Lilian   M.  Thompson,  who  died  April  28,   1898. 
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"Great  Crops  of 

P'TRAWBERRIES; 

Y  and  How  To  Grow  Them"  kJ 

^k    is  the  best  and  most  complete  book  on 

^k    strawberry  Growing  ever  written.   It  fully  ex- 

m  plains  the  KELLOGG  WAY  of  growing  two 

■  big  crops  each  year— a  big  profit  in  the  Spring 

.       ■  and  a  bigger  profit  in  tlie  Fall.     Tells  every- 

#       I  thing  about  strawberry  growing  from  start  to 

M       M  finish.     Write  for  this)  book  and  learn  how  to 

f^^'     supply  your  family  with  delicious  strawberries 

the  vear  'round  without  cost,  and  how  to  make 

SSOO  to  $1200  per  acre  eacti  year.    The  book  is  FREE. 


Strawberries  grown  the  KELLOGG 

WAY  >u  Id  more  dollars  per  square  rod  and  do  it  in 
Ii_b3  time  than  any  other  crop.  Ihc  profits  made  from 
strawberries  are  enormous.  One  acre  of  strawberries 
grown  the  KELLOGG  WAY  will  yield  a  greater 
cash  protit  than  twenty  acres  of  common  farm  crops. 

$1412.50 

is  the  amount  Frank 
Flanigan  of  Okla- 
homa ma<}«  in  a  single 
season  from  one  and 
one-half  acres  of  Kel- 
logg Pedigree  Plants 
grown  the  KELLOGG 
WAY.  Others  are 
doing  fully  as  well. 
Our  64-page  free  book 
will  tell  you  how  to 
make  these  big  and 
quick  profits. 
A  postal  will  do  — the 
book  is  FREE. 

R.  M,  Kellogg  Company, 

Box  400  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


OOD  SEEDS 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
if  not  O.  K. —  money  refunded. 
Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vegra- 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neigrhbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY.  Rockford,  IIL 


Hiirs  Evergreens  Grow 


All  hardy  stock— twice  trans- 
planted—root pruned.  Pro-'' 
tect  buildings,  stock,  crops. 
Hill's  Evergreen  Book,  illustra- 
ted in  colors,  Free.  Write  today^ 
D.  Hill  Norsenr  Co.;  -  B««  2463 
Dundee,  III.  Evergreen  SpeexahsU 


Livingston's  Tomatoes 

Give  satisfaction.  Stand  for  highest  yielil  and 
quality.  We  originated  sorts  for  all  purposes  and 
all  tomato  growing  sections.  We  grow  more 
tomato  seed  than  any  other  seedsman  in  the  world, 

TWO  BEST  VARIETIES 

Livingston's  Globe,  finest  pink,  for  slicing  and  shipping, 
pkl.  5c.  Livingston's  Slone.  finest  bright  red,  for  caiiniiig 
and  catsup,  pkt.  5c.    liothininiciLseyieklers.    Try  them. 

New  112-Page  Catalog  FREE 

One  of  the  finest  seed  catalogs  pub- 
lished    (iives  truthful  descriptions 
and  helpful  cultural  directions  of 
the  most  reliable  sorts  of  veg- 
etables, flower  and  Beld  seeds. 
Tells  when  to  plant  and  how 
to  grow  big  crops.    Write  for 
Free  copy. 

Livingston  Seed  Co. 
647  High  St. 
Columbns, 
Ohio 


SWEET  CLOVER 

BIGGEST  MONEY-MAKER  KNOWN— INVESTIGATE 

The  greatest  forage  plant  that  grows.  Superior  to  all 
as  a  fertilizer.  Equal  to  Alfalfa  for  hay.  Excels  for  pas- 
ture. Builds  up  worn-out  soil  quickly  and  produces  im- 
mense crops,  worth  from  $50  to  $125  per  acre.  Easy  to 
Btart,  grows  everywhere,  on  all  soils.  Don't  delay  writing 
for  our  Big  100-page  free  catalog  and  circular  giving  full 
particulars.  We  can  save  you  money  on  best  tested, 
gnaranteed,  scarified  seed.  Sample  Free.  Write  today. 
A./ ,  B^EZRY  SEED  CO  ,     BOX     66,  CLARINOA.  IOWA 

Strawberries 

w:,(The  Wonderful  Everbearing  and 
^^         All  Other  Fruit  Plants)  ^ 

We  are  headquarters  for  all  kinds 
of   Strawberry   Plants,    including 
the    Fall   or   Everbearing,   which 
fruit  in  August,  September,  Octo- 
ber and  November  as  well  as  in 
June  and  July.     Also  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  Elderberry, 
Currant  and   Grape  Plants,  Fruit  Trees, 
Rosea,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Seed  Potatoes,  Veg- 
etable Plants,  Eggs  for  H.atchiuK,  Crates,  Baskets,  etc.  Large 
Stock,  Low  Prices.    34  years' e.Nperieuce.     Catalogue  free. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  708,  Puiaski.  N.  Y. 


i>'JMM 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmers'  big  questions. 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant- 
ing potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest  ?    The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  thelabor  problem  and  makes 

the  best   use  of  high    priced  seed. 

Means  $5  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 

Every     seed   piece    in     ""     "' 

and  only  one.    Saves 

bushels  seed  per  acre, 

form     depth;    even 

spacing.    We  make 

a  full  lino  of  potato 

machinery.        Send 

for  booklet    today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

BatemanM'f'gCo.,  Box  20B,Grenlocli,N.J. 
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Which    Elects   Our    Presidents? 

'Why  spend  millions  on  election?" 
says  Jacob  Bigg-le,  in  his  intensely 
interesting-  article  on  politics,  in 
the  January  issue  of  The  Farm  Journal. 
Some  other  pithy  remarks  about  our 
political  system  that  will  interest  every 
American.  Read  this  article.  Subscribe 
to  The  Farm  Journal!  It  is  the  boiled- 
down,  the  meaty,  the  helpful  farm  fam- 
ily magazine  for  every  member  of  your 
family.  Only  %\  for  5  years.  Money  back 
at  any  time.  Send  for  sample  of  January 
issue,  and  Free  Copy  of  the  1917  Poor 
Richard  Almanac. 

The  Farm  Journal 

117  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 


TISFREE^^  Several  new  '^WBITETODAY 

"     features.  Valuableinformation   ''*"='*"''M 

^     about  planting.    An  authority  on  Veg-     ^ 
etable.  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs 
,    and  Trees.    Based  on  our  experience  as  Amer- 
ica's oldest  mail-order  seed  concern,  and  largest 
grower  of  Asters  and  many  other  llowersin  the 
wurld.  With  this  guide,  the  best  ever  issued,  we  wil' 
gladly  include  booklet,  Asters  in  the  Home  Garden. 
Both  are  absolutely  free. 
Send  for  your  copies  today,  before  you  forget. 

JAMES  VICK'S   SONS 

33  Stone  Street.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

The  Flower  City 


This  Seed  Book 


To  all  who  send  us  their 
name  and  address  on  a 
postal,    and    mention    this 

paper,  our  1917  catalogue  is  FREE. 

It  is  a  reliable  guide  to  the  choicest 

Seeds,  Roses,  Shrubs 

grown  in  America's  most  complete 
seed  and  nursery  establishment.  45 
greenhouses  full  of  bedding  plants, 
palms,  and  house  plants;  60  acres  | 
in  roses,  hundreds  of  acres  in  ever- 
greens, shade  trees,  shrubs. 

Near  Lake  Erie,  which  gives 
long  growing  season  and  makes  ^ 
strong  plants.  Central  point 
for  shipping  anywhere.  We 
pay  mail  charges,  and  guaran- 
tee safe  arival  of  all  ship- 
ments. Write  for  catalogue 
and  learn  about  our  methods. 

The 
Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. 

Box  354 

Painesville,  Ohio 


^piANTINGGUID 


uii!jii«i];iiiii;' 


'  Ask  now!    This  beautiful  96-page 
/four-color  book  describe"  1917  va- 
'rieties   vegetables   and     flowers 
'handsomely   illustrated;   beautifu 
home  grounds,  flower  and  vegetabl 
3  e  n  8  ,    landscaping,    ahrubbi 
-chards,  farms.     A  dictionary 
irdening!  Flower  lover's  delight! 
'  Berrv  Krower's  book!    An  orchard- 
Most  wonderful  gardening  guide  catalog 
i.    Better  than  our  famous  1916  book. 
Don't  miss  it.     Ask  today.     A  postal  gets  it. 
I  Galloway  Bros.  A  Co.,Depl.  76fi  WalerloOi  la 


WMte  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  — wide 

or  narrow  tires.     Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 

running:   gear.    Wagon   parts  of   all   kinds.    Write 

today  for  free  catalog:  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..    23  Elm  Street,  Quincy.  III. 


Spraying  Results  Guaranteed 

Liberal  Offer  No  Fruit  Grower  Should  Miss 

Here's  proof -positive  of  our  unbounded  confidence  in  "SCALECIDE"  as  the  most  effective 
dormant  spray.      We  will  make  the  following  proposition  to  any  reliable  fruit  grower: 

"iT^i'V  fc^r°'??.K?"''^''w,  '"  .1"*""'  ■"?  matter  how  large  or  how  small.      Spray  one-half  with 
Tf     ^ft  ,     ^  ?,""     ■    °"^^''  ^'t*^  Lime-bulf  ur,  for  three  years,  everything  else  being  equal 

•  c}^  A  I  w?,'}-.r?,^  that  time,  throe  disinterested  fruit  growers  say  that  the  part  sprayed  with 
bCALt/CIUfc.      IS  not  in  every  way  better  than  that  sprayed  with  Lime-Sulfur    we  will 
return  the  tjioney  you  paid  us  for  the  "SCALECIDE."   Could  anything  be  fairer  ?    Write 
today  for  full  particulars. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  M'f'g  Chemists,  Dept     6,        50  Church  Street,  New  York 
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Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable    Discovery    that    Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent 


A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed   to  Everyone 
Who  Writes 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new 
kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it 
Powdrpaint.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder 
and  all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a 
paint  weather  proof,  fire-proof,  sanitary,  and  durable 
for  outside  or  inside  painting.  It  is  the  cement  prin- 
ciple applied  to  paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface, 
wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint 
and  costs  about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufacturer,  11  North 
Street,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  package,  also  color  card  and  full  information 
showing  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars. 

Write  today. 


BARNES' 

Hand  and  Foot  Power 

Machinery 

This  cut  represents  our  com- 
bined circular  saw,  which  is 
made  for  beekeepers'  use  in 
the  construction  of  their 
hives,  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send    for  illustrated  cataloi: 
and  prices.    Address 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO. 

545  Ruby  St. 

ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


R9  RRFFflQ  Pure-bred  Chickens,  Ducks. 
yjc  UllL.tL»0,  Geese.Turkeys.  Hardy,  north- 
ern raised,  vigorous,  beautiful.  Fowls,  eg'grs,  in- 
batiirs,  at  low  prices.  .\nierica'a  Pioneer  Poul- 
try Farm:  2:i  years'  experience.  Largre  tine  Annual 
Poultry  Book  and  Catalog:  FREE. 

F.  A.  NEUBERT,  Box  693.  Mankato,  Minn. 


Personal     magnetism    win    help    you    bulld    a 
successful  business.      Particulars  free. 
Liberty  Co.,  Sta.  D,  Box  4M,  Cleveland,  O. 


New  Ford  Joke  Book  1917 

III  the  latest  jokes  on  the  Ford  Auto.  Hundreds  ol 
them  and  all  good  ones.  Spring  a  new  one  on  youf 
aeighbors.    Large  book  with  colored  cover  by  mail,  -Ift- 

NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO. 
i^  Box   500  So.  Norwaik,  Conn 


4  MONTHS  FOR 


10' 


rden  Ptpu 

Tells  about  planting,  piuning,    spraying 
and  selling  fruit  and  garden  truck. 

Ask  Us  Your  Hard  Questions , 

We  conduct  lliis  department  for  llie  spec- 
ial benefit  of  our  subscribers.     Experts  ans- 
wer all  questions  by  mail  and   llirough  the 
columns  of  t!ie  magazine. 
Fruiliran  «nd  Carilencr.  lOSMiin  Sl  ML  Vernon,  la. 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer's bi^  questions: 
How  canl  have  a  good  fjarden  with 
lea^t  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
hrvc  plenty  of  fresh  veprctablcs  for 
the    home  table  with  least  labor? 

IRON  AGE ',Z'^';^,^^Lr 

solves    the    garden    labor  problem. 
Takes   the  place  of  many  tools — 
stcred  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
ers,   cultivates,  weeds,   ridges, 
etc. .better  than  old-time  tods. 
A   woman,  boy  or  girl   can 
push  itand  doaday'.=\  land- 
work  in   60 
minutes.  38 
combina- 
tions. $8.25 
to     Jlu.OO. 
Write    for 
booklet. 

BatemanMTgCo.,Box  20C,Grenloch,N. 


FACTORY  to  RIDER 

Saves  you  big  money.  Buy  direct  ana  save 
810  to  820  on  a  bicycle. 

RANGER  BICYCLES  in  i4 styles,  colors 
and  size.^.  Greatly  improved;  prices  re- 
duced. Other  reliable  models,  f  14.75  up. 

WE  DELIVER  FREE  to  you  on  ap- 
proval B.nd  30  da  us  t7'ial  and  riding  test. 
Our  big  FREE  catalog  shows  every- 
thing new  in  bicycles  and  sundries.  A 
cyclopedia  of  information  which  everr 
I  person  should  have.    Write  for  it. 

TIRES,  lamps,  wheels,  parts  and  sup- 
'  plies  at  half  iistial  price-'.  A  few  good  secondhand 
bicycles  taken  in  trade  $3  to  $8  to  clear. 

Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until  you 
writeandlearnour?('o))(fer/'(J>!e7PO^i?rs.  lowprices 
and  liberal  terms.  A  postal  brings  everything.  Write  vnzo. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.       OEPT.  A153,  CHICAGO 


^ost  Hand  lantorn 


A  powerful  portable  lamp,  giving  a  300  candle 
51}'  power  pure  white  light.  Just  what  the  farmer, 
dairyman,  stockman,  etc.  needs.  Safe — Reliable 
—Economical — Absolutely  Rain,  Storm  and  Bug 
I  proof.  Burns  cither  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Light 
in  weight.  Agents  wanted.  Big  Profits.  Write 
,r  Catalog.   i-jjE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

306   E.  5th  St..  Canton.  O. 


Write  today  for  a  pair  of  Mated  Everbearini; 
Strawberry  plants,  one  larpe  packet  each  of  tha 
new  Cereal  Feterita.  Sudan  Grasj  and  Sitk  Leaf 
Poppy  seed,  all  Free  for  Testbng.  Send  10  cents 
for  mailing  expense,  or  not,  as  you  please.  We 
offer  penuine  I'rojrressive  Everbearing  plants  at 
60c  per  dozen;  9(lc  for  50;  $1.7.5for  100;  $5.00  for 
325,  all  postpaid.     CATALOGUE  FREE. 

The  Garilner  Nursery  Co.,  Box  4S4  Osage,  Iowa 


KANT-KIOG  SPRAYER- 

9  sizesof  spraysfrora  onenozzle.  Starts 
or  stops  instantly"— saves  solution  and 
work.  Send  for  catalog .  Agents  wanted. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 
207  Broadway  Rochester,  N.  V. 


Poultry  Book  \:^^!.%%"t  *"'^'  ""•' 


144 

tiful  pictures, 

hatching,  rearing,    feeding   and   disease   informatiOD. 

Describee   busy   Poultry   Farm  handlinK  53   pure-bred 

varieties.  Tells  how  to  choose  fowls,  egga.  Incubators. 

sprouters      This  book  wortb  dollars  mailed  for  10  cents. 

Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box     97,  Clarlnda,  Iowa 


^RA  RDrrnC  valuable  New  poultry 
iui,  Of  DnCCUO  Book  Free  — 108  pages. 
1  Fine  pure-bred  chickens,  ducks,  geese  and 
turkeys.  Choice,  hardy,  Northern  raised. 
Fowls,  eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices, 
America's  greatest  poultry  farm.  24th  year 
in  business.  Write  today  for  Free  Book. 
R.  F.  NEUBERT  CO.,  Box  837,  Mankato,  Minn. 
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THE  LAND  OF  PROSPERITY  f}!^}^ 


Send  for  oxir  handsome  illustrated  maga 
zine,  "The  Southern  Homeseeker'*  and 
see  how  others  have  prospered  in  these 
delightfully  situated  States.  Learn  of  the 

wonderful  opportunities  that  await  YOU  here!  Good, 
fertile  farm  lands,  adapted  to  truck,  dairy,  fruit,  poul- 
try and  etock  raising  at  as  little  as  $1 5  acre  up.  Mild, 
equable  climate  the  year  'round.  Close  to  the  bi?  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  with  excellent  transportation  facilities 
and  low  freight  rates.  Concenial  ncichbors.  good  roads, 
schools,  and  churches.  Farms  bought  at  these  wonder- 
fully low  land  prices  will  increase  amazingly  under  in. 
telligent  cultivation.  Why  be  satisfied  to  eke  out  an 
existence  elsewhere  when  you  can  be  happy,  prosperous 
and  contented  beref  Write  for  this  valuable  infoima- 
tion  today  and  investigate  the  wealth-producing  possi- 
bilities that  lie  at  your  door  now! 
F.  H.  LaBaume.  Agr*  1  Agt.,  N.  &  W.  Ry. 
246  N.  &  W.  Bldg.    Roanoke.  Va. 


TheBESTUGHT 


Positively  the  cheapest  and  stron^eBt  light  on  earth.. 
Used  In  every  country  on  the  globe.  Makes  and 
l)ume  Its  own  gaa.  Casts  no  shadows  Clean  and 
odorless  Absolutely  safe  Ovei  20U  styles,  iOO  to 
EOOO  Candle  Powei  Fully  Guaranteed  Writ*  tot 
catalog.      AGENTS  WANTKD  EV:ERrWHKEB, 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  COo 
/^        ^.  306   E   5th  St .  CantoBe  O. 


Driver  Agenfe  Wanted 


Ride  in  a  Bush  Car.  Pay  for  it  out  of  your  commissi^ 
on  sales,  my  agents  are  making  ""one^y-  ^^^'P^gush 
Five-Pass.,  30  H.  P.  ^  ]  32i3;^  tires  cS-f'^ellaranteed 
or  money  back. 

Write  at  once 
for  my  48-page 
catalog  and  all 
particulars.      Ad- 

_  >vjj«5r/    dresaJ    H.  Bush. 

Electric  Starting  \J«»V   Pres.    Dept.  ILP 

114-in.  Wheelbase  ^ —  . 

BUSH  MOTOR  COJIPANY,  Bash  Temple,  Ciiieago,  Illinois  B 


Moiiey  In  Your  Ideas 

i^  C  &  C  PATENTS  PROTECT  THEM  FOR  YOU 

Books  "What  to  Invent"  and  "How  to 
Obtain  a  Patent"  sent  free.  Send  rough 
sicetch  ior  free  report  regarding  patentabilitj'. 
A  C  &  C  patent  on  your  idea  today  may  mean 
indepeiirlence  tomorrow.  Manufacturers  constantly 
vriiing  us  to  buy  patents.  Patents  advertised  lor 
sa'a  at  our  expense. 

C!MANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Attorneys 
Est.  21  Ifears^ 11 2^  F  Sireet.  Washington.  P.  C. 


The  Domestic  Beekeeper 

Never  heard  of  it  before!  It's  not  new,  only  in 
name  and  makeup,  for  it  i.s  nothing  more  than  an 
overgrown  Beekeepers'  Review  of  which  it  is  a  suc- 
cessor. The  Domestic  Beekeeper  is  greatly  enlarged 
beginning  with  the  January,  1917,  number.  The 
pages  will  be  approximately  an  inch  wider  and  an 
inch  longer  then  the  old  Review,  and  the  reading 
matter  will  be  wider  and  an  inch  longer  column. 
Besides  this  enlargement,  there  will  be  eight  extra 
pages,  making  48  pages  and  cover.  Beginning 
January  I^irst,  The  Domestic  Beekeeper  will  be 
twice  the  size  as  the  old  Review  during  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson's time.  The  price  of  The  Domestic  Beekeeper 
will  be  the  same,  i.  e.,  10c  per  copy,  one  dollar  a 
year. 

The  Domestic  Beekeeper  wants  articles  on  practi- 
cal subjects  pertaining  to  honey  production  from 
the  best  writers  obtainable,  for  which  we  will  pay 
well.  With  your  long  experience  in  the  business, 
you  may  have  "  got  next"  to  .some  valuable  "  kink," 
something  that  is  better  in  your  judgment  than  is 
generally  known.  What  we  want  you  to  do  is  to 
write  up  those  valuable  features  for  the  pages  of 
The  Domestic  Beekeeper  and  send  it  in;  and  for 
anything  we  think  well  enough  of  to  use  will  be 
paid    for. 

We  will  also  use  many  more  pictures  in  the 
Domestic  Beekeeper  than  heretofore.  If  you  have 
good  photos,  or  can  get  them,  showing  some  valuable 
feature  pertaining  to  our  pursuit,  send  them  on  for 
we  can  use  them  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  them. 

We  have  already  made  arrangements  with  a  few 
noted  writers  for  the  Domestic  Beekeeper  for  1917. 
Such  writers  as  J.  E.  Crane,  Ira  D.  Bartlett,  Floyd 
Markham,  E.  S.  Miller  as  regular  correspondents 
and  we  are  making  aa'rangements  with  other  noted 
writers  for  1917,  so  no  one  interested  in  modern 
beekeeping  can  ai¥ord  to  be  without  The  Domestic 
Beekeeper  during  1917.      Address  with  your  dollar  to 


The  Domestic  Beekeeper,  Northstar,  Michigan 


Cultivate  Horseradish 

Increasing  Demand   .  .  .   Large  Profits 

100  Root  Sets  with  Full  Information,  $1,00 

CULTIVATION  OF  WILD  FRUITS 

Will  interest  and  surprise  vou. 
FRUIT  TREES,   SHRUBS,  ROSES 

Superior    Quality.      Popular    Prices 

OLEOMARGERINE,  10  Cents  per  Pound 

The  best,  easily  made  in  your  own  home. 
BETTER  LIVING  REDUCED  COST 

Send  Postal  for  Information 
VALLEY  FARM  CO.,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


.  .^^*  /  As  Nearly  Perfect 
smEu>(  ^*  ^*°"  ^^"  Procure 

BRAND J 
vSEEDS> 


Clover.  Alfalfa,  Swnt  Clover, Timothy 

1  kinds  of   grasses  and  seod.»grain 

'  of  highest  quality.     Samples  and  special 

list  and  book  of  informaiion  free. 

»^~-.5^ '    Catalog  Free.  IOWA  SEED  CO. 

IJMid^^itV.liriiHI.Vi  Dept.    36  Des  Moinos.  Iowa 


ry 


Early-order  Discounts  will 

Pay  You  to  Buy  Bee  Supplies  Now 

30  years'  experience  in  making  everything  for  the 
beekeeper.  A  large  factory  specially  equipped  for 
the  purpose  ensures  goods  of  highest  quality.  .  .  . 
Write  for  our  illustrated  catalog  and  discounts  today. 

Leahy  Mfg.  Co.,  95  Sixth  St.,  Higginsville,  Missouri 
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MYEPS  SPRAY  PUMPS 


When  you  go  to  your  grocer,  your  huckster  or  your  fruit  buyer,  to  sell  the  crops  of 
your  orchards  -  which  kind  of  fruit  do  they  demand,  the  sprayed  or  unsprayed?      When  they 
buy  now  they  want  the  fully  matured,  perfect  fruit— no  other  will  do,  and   the  man  who  has  this 
kind  for  sale  has  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  it  at  top  prices  that  make  fruit  growing  profitable. 

Here  is  the  point.  We  want  you  to  see  its  importance.  Windfalls,  wormeaten  and  scabby 
fruit  is  no  longer  marketable  at  any  price.  It  cannot  compete  with  the  spraj  i  article.  Then  why 
not  take  advantage  of  this  condition,  and  Spray  the   MYERS   WAY   with  a  Ne>ers  Spray  Pump> 

The  MYERS  LINE  is  complete  and  apace  with  the  requirements  of 'y day— Bucket,  Barrel 
and  power  outfits.  Nozzles  and  Accessories  for  Spraying,  Painting  or  Disinfe.t«i,ng — Used  wherever 
fruit  of  any  kind  is  a  crop  and  recognized  as  standard  equipment  because  o?/*'>racticaI  features  and 
better  construction — Write  today  for  large  catalog  showing  all  styles. 

r.E.MYER-T  «.  DRO. 

ORANGE  yr.      ASHLAND,  OHIO. 


Complele 

Barrel 

Outfit 


Complete 
OuifLi 


^i£^ 


tomplpte 
Hane// 


We  Wish  a  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

to  the  fifteen  thousand  beel^ep- 
ers  in  Michigan.  We  wisl  you 
a  prosperous  new  year  also.  .  .  . 


^' Being  ready"  makes  for  Prosperity.     The  quiet  winter  months  are 
your  opportunity.     Get  your  equipment  now. 

"We  have  Root 's  goods  in  Michigan.     They  are  superior  in  quality  and 
workmanship. 

Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  your  needs  for  1917.     Beeswax  wanted. 


M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  Lansing,  Michigan 

510  Cedar  Street,  North 
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I  For  Sale— 10,000  lbs.  of  Bees  in  Packages  —  Spring  Delivery  | 

I  20  YEARS  OF  SELECT  BREEDING  GIVES  US  BEES  OF  THE  HIGHEST  QUALITY  | 

I  BEES  FOR  HONEY  PRODUCTION BEES  OF  UNUSUAL  VITALITY  | 

I  As  we  are  large  honey  producers  as  well  as  queen  breeders,  producing  from  one  to  | 

1  two  cars  of  honey  annually,  we  have  ample  opportunity  to  test  out  all  breeding  stock  | 

i  used  in  our  queen  yards.     Thus  we  are  able  to  guarantee  our  bees  to  give  absolute  satis-  | 

1  faction.     If  you  want  bees  that  are  gentle,  great  honey  getters  as  well  as  Very  Resist-  | 

1  ant  to  European  Foul  !^rood,  let  us  book  your  order.  1 

I  Swar-xss  of  Bees  Without  Queens  April  First  Delivery  | 

I  lib.  Packages,  mt.25  each,  25  to  50 $1.20  each,  50  to  100 $1.15  each  | 

i  2-lb.  Packages,  $2.25  each,  25  to  50 2.20  each,  50  to  100 2.15  each  | 

I  3-lb.  Packages,    U. 25  each,  25  to  50 3.20  each,  50  to  100 3.15  each  | 

I  •  Golde\  ;»nd  3-Band  Italian  Queens  April  First  Delivery  | 

I  Untested 75  ets.  each,  $65.00  per  100     Tested $1.25  each,  $110  per  100  | 

I  Selected.      .90  cts.  each,     75.00  per  100     Selected...    1.50  each,  125  per  100  | 

i  Queens '  wings  clipped  free  of  charge.  i 

j  Write  for  descriptive  price  list.  .  .  .Let  us  book  your  order  now.  i 

1  Only  a  small  deposit  down  required.  1 

I  LARGEST  AND  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  SHIPPERS  OF  BEES  IN  PACKAGES  | 

I  M.  C.  BERRY  &  COMPANY,  Hayneville,  Alabama,  U.  S.  A.  | 


We  are  Now  B-oking  Orders  for  Bees 
and  Queens  fo?"  Spring  Delivery.  .   .   . 


We  will  have  30  pounds  of  comb- 
less  bees  a  day  from  April  15th 
to  July  1st,  so  by  booking  your 
order  early  with  us  you  will  know 
just  what  day  your  bees  will  be 
shipped  as  we  will  not  bi^'^  more  than  our  supply.  We  will  book  your  order  for  just  10  per  cent  of 
the    amount    at    the    follo„   ng    prices.      All    prices    include  an  untested  queen. 


•O' 


V2-lb.  package  $1.5C.n 

One    to    five    1-lb.    piU.uages, 


$2.00;    6    to    9,    $1.70;    10  to  100,   $1.60. 


One   to   five   2-lb.   packages,    $3.00;    6   to   9, 

One   to   ten   1-fr.    nuclei,    $2.00    each;    10    or 

One   to  ten    2-fr.    nuclei,    $3.00    each;    10    or 

One  to  ten   3-fr.   nuclei,    $4.00   each;    10   or    more,  $3.60 

Full  colony,  8  frame,  $6.50;  10  frame,  $7.50. 


$2.70;    10  to  100,   $2.60 
more,   $1.85. 
more,   $2.60. 


Queens  from  Dr.  Miller's  best  breeders  at  $1.00;  $11.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $2.00;  Select  Tested, 
$3.50;  Tested  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00.  Our  address  will  be  Strasburg,  Va.,  until  Feb.  15th, 
then  Starkville,  Miss.  All  goods  will  be  shipped  from  Starkville,  Miss.  Safe  arrival  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

STOVER  APIARIES,  Strasburg,  Va. 


Italian  (|^  eens  for 
1917  -/l-banded 


Will  be  ready  by  April  1  to  begin 
mailing  untested  queens  of  my  excep- 
tionally vigorous  strain  of  Italian  bees. 
They  are  gentle,  prolific,  and  the  best 
of  honey-gatherers.     Give  them  a  trial. 

Untested,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00. 

Tested,  $1.25;   6,  $6.50;   12,   $12.50. 

Will  book  orders  now.  Send  for  my 
free  circular  and  price  list,  and  see  the 
natural  conditions  under  which  my 
queens  are  raised.  Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JOHN  G.  MILLER 

723  C  St.,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 


Fine  Yellow  Italian  Tested    Queens 

only  $1  each  or  I  will  .send  S  for  $2.  Carload 
Italian  boes  at  $.S.»0  a  stand,  8  and  10  Hofl". 
frames,  if  soM  this  fall;  200  stands;  will  take 
$4.50 next  spring.    J.  L.  Fajkn,  Stover,  Mo. 


Eastern  Beekeepers 

Write  us  wheal  in  need  of  bee  hives,  sections, 
foundation  or  anything  in  the  supply  line. 
Discount   on   early   orders. 

If  you  are  planning  on  keeping  more  bees, 
we  can  furnish  you  with  full  colonies,  nucleus, 
or  bees  by  the  pound  at  reasonable  prices,  as 
we   have    700   colonies   in   our   several   yards. 

One-pound  flint-glass  honey-jars,  burnished 
top,  $5.00  a  gross.  Catalog  mailed  upon  re- 
quest. 

A  bargain:  3000  sections  3%x5xl^^ 
slightly  soiled  at  $2.50  per  1000. 


I.  J.  STRINGHAM 

105  Park  Place,  New  York  City 

Apiary:   Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 


STRAWBERRY  ("kThU^J) 

Fine  stock  otthr  woiideiful  K\v 
ing' plants  at  ritrlit  prices.  Small  fruit 
plants  for  farm  and  garden.  Write  fo 
catalnKT.  Return  this  ad.  and  several 
fruit-K-rowers  names  for  ime-lialf  doz- 
en Everbearing:  plants  free. 

BRIDGMAN   NURSERY   CO.  BOX  44,  BRIOGMAN,  MICH. 


PLANTS 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified 
ic>lumus  for  25  cts.  per  line.  Advertisements 
intended  for  the  department  cannot  be  less 
than  two  lines,  and  should  not  exceed  five  lines; 
and  you  must  say  you  want  your  advertise- 
ment "in  the  classified  columns  or  we  will  not 
be    responsible   for    errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 

Bv'eswax  bought   and  sold. 

D.  Steengrafe,  81  New  St.,  New  York. 

Beeswax  bought  and  sold.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe 
Co.,    139   Franklin    St.,    New   York. 

FOR  SALE. — Whit*  clover  and  buckwheat  ex- 
tracted honey.      Price  on  application. 

I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  Place,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE. — Pure  honey  and  beeswax — Porto 
Rico,    Cuban,    etc. 

D.  Steengrafe,  81  New  St.,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE. — Choice  table  honey,  thoroly  liquefied, 
in  new  60-lb.  cans  at  11  cts. 

Van  Wyngarden  Bros.,  Hebron,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE.  —  New  comb,  dead  ripe,  extracted 
white-clover  honey  in  new  60-lb.  cans,  1200  lbs. 

C.  A.  Neal,  Jonesboro,   Ind. 

FOR  SALE. — Extracted  honey,  white  clover,  buck- 
wheat, and  buckwheat  blend;  120  lbs.  to  case;  new 
tins.  J.  G.  Burtis,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE. — No.  1  white  comb,  $3.50  per  case; 
No.  2,  $3.00:  No.  1,  fall  comb,  $3.00;  No.  2,  $2.50; 
24  sections  to  case.  H.  G.  Quiriu,  Bellevue,  O. 

FOR  SALE. — A  limited  quantity  of  choice  stock 
buckwheat  and  pure  clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans  and 
5-lb  pails.  C.   J.   Baldridge,   Homestead  Farm, 

Kendaia,   N.   Y. 
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HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

WANTED. — Clover  extracted  honey. 

Deroy  Taylor  Co.,   Newark,  New  York. 

WANTED.  —  Extracted  clover  and  light-amber 
honey  in  any  quantity.  Send  sample  and  lowest 
price.  C.  O.  Bergstrand,  Balsam  Lake,  Wis. 

BEESWAX  W'ANTED. — For  manufacture  into 
Weed   Process   Foundation   on   shares. 

Superior   Honey   Co.,   Ogden,   Utah. 


WANTED. — Extracted  clover  honey  in  any  quan- 
tity ;   send  sample  and  lowest  cash  price. 

E.  B.  Rosa,   Monroe,  W^is. 

WANTED. — WTiite  clover  and  light-amber  extract- 
ed honey.  Will  buy  in  -lots  of  1000  lbs.  to  a  carload. 
Send   sample   and   lowest  price. 

M.  E.  Eggers,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

WAJsTED. — Extracted  honey  in  both  light  and 
amber  grades.  Kindly  send  sample,  tell  how  honey 
is  put  up,  and  quote  lowest  cash  price  delivered  iu 
Preston.  M.  V.  Facey,  Preston,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE 

Get  our  new  Rubber  Stamp  and  Label  Catalog. 
Acme   Printing   Co.,    Medina,    Ohio. 


HONEY  LABELS. — Most  attractive  designs.  Cata- 
log free.  Eastern  Label  Co.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 

SEND  TODAY  for  sample  of  latest  Honey  Labels. 
Liberty  Pub.  Co.,   Sta.  D,  box  4-E,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.   L.  Healy,   Mayaguez,   Porto  Rico. 

FOR  SALE. — Circular-saw  mandrels,   and  emery- 
wheel  stands.  Charles  A.  Henry,  Eden,   N.  Y. 

Comb  foundation  cheap,  factory  to  beekeeper  direct. 
J.  J.  Angus,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 


Free  for  the  asking — beautiful  scriptural  wall 
motto — no  advertisement. 

W.  L.  Stewart,  Glenfield,  Pa. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap  White  Mfg.  Co.,   GreenviUe,Tex. 


FOR  SALE. — i  X  5   Seneca  camera,  like  new,  for 
a  hive  with  bees. 

P.  Konszczynski,  284  Elm  St.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE. — 2  sows  and  3  boars  2  months  old, 
choice  Duroc-Jersey  pigs,  $10.00  each,  f.  o.  b.  here. 
Papers  furnished.      Marshal  Rankin,   Brady,   Tex. 


Will  sell   nearly   new  20B   extractor,   $9.00;    new, 
$10     aijple-parer,     $5.00;     will    buy    four-frame    ex- 
tractor,   10-frame   hives,    comb-pockets   for   extractor. 
C.  O.  Proper,  Diamond,  Pa. 


Good  second-hand  60-lb.  cans,  2  cans  to  the 
case,  30  cts.  per  case,  in  lots  of  10  cases  or  less. 
In  lots  of  25  cases  or  more,  25  cts.  per  case. 
These  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Cincinnati.  C.  H.  W. 
Weber  &  Co.,  2146-2148  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

THE  ROOT  CANADIAN  HOUSE. — 54-56  Wolse- 
ley  St.,  Toronto,  Out.  (note  new  address).  Full  line 
of  Root's  famous  goods;  also  made-in-Canada  goods. 
Extractors  and  engines:  Gleanings  and  all  kinds  of 
bee  literature.      Get  the  best.      Catalog  free. 


PATENTS     _^ 

Patents    secured   or    all    fees    returned.      We   help 
sell    patents.      Patents    advertised    free.      Send    data 
for  actual  free  search.      Books   free.      Credit  Given. 
E    E.  Vrooman  &  Co.,  834  P,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


POULTRY 

S    C    Brown  Leghorns;  stock,   eggs,  baby  chicks. 
Circular.  H.  M.   Moyer,   Boyertown,   Pa. 


S  C  R  I.  Reds,  direct  descendants  of  my  winners 
at  Omaha',  Sioux  City,  and  Lincoln.  Only  selected 
stock  for  sale.      Otto  Timm,  Rt.  1,  Bennington,  Neb. 


POULTRY  PAPER,  44-124  page  periodical,  up  to 
date,  tells  all  vou  want  to  know  about  care  and  man- 
agement of  poultry,  for  pleasure  or  profit;  four 
months  for  10  cents.  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  56, 
Syracuse,    N.   Y. 


GOATS 

MILCH  GOATS. — "  Profit  and  Pleasure  in  Goat- 
Keeping,"  pronounced  by  experts  the  best  goat  book, 
regardless  of  price:  profusely  illustrated:  by  mail, 
35  cents.  Fred  C.   Lounsbury,   Plainfield,   N.  J. 
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WANTED. ^Peterson    capping-melter. 

Van  Wyngarden  Bros.,   Hebran,  Indiana. 

Wax  and  old  combs  wanted  for  cash  or  to  make 
up  on  shares,  beekeeper  to  factory  direct. 

J.  J.  Angus,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

WANTED. — For  spring  dehvery,  600  colonies  of 
pure  Italian  bees.  Write  Lewis  H.  Furgason,  Bo'X 
108,    Windham,    N.    Y. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE,  hotel  in  live  Minnesota 
town  ;  will  exchange  for  land  or  bees,  or  both. 

Romen  Grebin,  Preston,  Minn. 

WANTED. — Man  to  wear  fine  suit,  act  as  agent. 
Big  pay,   easy  work. 

Banner  Tailoring  Co.,   Dept.  502,  Chicago. 

WANTED. — To  work  an  apiary  in  a  good  location 
on  shares,  with  preference  of  buying.  Must  be  free 
from  disease.  Harvey  P.  York,  Avant,  Okla. 

WANTED.  —  Every  beekeeper  to  plant  hardy 
n^orthern  nut-trees,  budded  and  grafted;  pecans, 
English  walnuts,  and  chestnut:  immense  profits. 
Catalog  free.  R.   L.   McCoy,   Lake,    Ind. 

WANTED. — To  sell  an  interest  in  the  bee  business 
to  some  honest  ambitious  young  man  who  wishes 
to  go  into  the  business  in  a  large  way  in  as  good  a 
locality  as  there  is  in  New  York  State.  Do  not 
uTite  unless  you   mean   business. 

The  M.  C.  Silsbee  Co.,  Rt.  3,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

WANTED. — Back  numbers  of  Gleanings,  one 
volume  each  for  the  years  1875,  '77,  '78,  '79,  '80, 
'81,  '82,  '83.  If  you  have  all  or  some  of  these,  and 
want  to  sell  them,  write,  stating  condition  and  price, 
postpaid. 

.J.  Allen  Fletcher,  Rt.   1,  New  Burlington,   Ohio. 

WANTED. — To  furnish  every  beekeeper  within 
500  miles  of  Boise,  Idaho,  with  the  best  and  cheapest 
_bee  supplies  on  the  market,  quality  considered.  Send 
me  your  order  or  a  list  of  your  requirements  for 
1917.  Our  catalog  and  price  list  will  be  mailed  to 
you   free.      Order    early    and   get    the    discounts. 

C.   E.    Shriver,    Boise,    Idaho. 

WANTED. — Particulars  of  good  unoccupied  loca- 
tions for  production  of  white  honey,  especially  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho, 
Colorado,  Utah,  or  other  good  states;  also  will  fur- 
nish outfits  to  one  or  more  worthy  qualified  young 
beekeepers  in  some  of  these  states  who  will  run 
bees  on  shares.  Am  also  in  the  market  for  beas  in 
above  localities.      Box  4,  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 


REAL  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE. — My  home  in  Redlands,  Cal.  Will 
include   bees    if    desired. 

P.    C.    Chadwick,    Redlands,    Cal. 

FOR  SALE. — 40  acres,  8  of  upland,  12  of  huckle- 
berries, 20  of  good  onion  and  celery  land,  uncleared. 
Write  for  particulars. 

M.  W.  Dunham,  Rt.  3,  Bellevue,  Mich. 

FOR  S.\LE. — My  home  in  Florida,  nearly  2  acres 
land,  good  location  for  poultry  and  bees;  36  bearing 
citru,s  trees.  If  you  mean  business,  vrrite  for 
views  and  particulars.     J.  B.  Hen-,  Melbourne,  Fla. 

TWENTY-ACRE  FARM.— Good  creek  bottom  ;  two 
miles  to  good  market  town  of  40,000;  suitable  for 
bees  and  truck:  large  amount  of  alfalfa  raised  near; 
five  miles  from  Purdue  University.  For  particulars 
address  John  W.  Parker,  Rt.  L,  Lafayette,  Ind. 


A  small  farm  in  California  will  make  you  more 
money  with  less  work.  You  will  live  longer  and 
better.      Delightful    climate.      Rich    soil.      Hospitable 


neighbors.      Good  roads,  schools,  and  churches.  Write 
for   our   San  Joaquin   Valley   illustrated  folders   free. 
C.  L.  Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner  A.  T.  & 
S.   F.    R'y,    1934    R'y   Exchaoge,    Chicago. 

THE  SOUTH  FOR  FARM  PRODUCTS. — South- 
ern lands  are  low  in  price — give  large  yields  of  com 
and  other  grains,  grasses,  and  forage  crops;  all  kinds 
truck ;  grow  fine  fruit.  You  can  get  good  lands,  in 
healthful  location,  where  climate  is  pleasant  and 
works  for  you,  where  two  and  three  crops  grow 
annually,  for  $15  to  $50  an  acre,  according  to  im- 
provements. Great  opportunity  for  general  farmers, 
stock-raisers,  dairymen,  poultry-raisers,  fruit  and 
truck  growers.  Information  on  request.  M.  V. 
Richards,  Ind.  and  Agr.  Commissioner,  Room  27, 
Southern  Railway,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 

Finest  Italian  queens.  Send  for  booklet  and  price 
list.      Jay  Smith,  1159  De  Wolf  St.,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

250    colonies   of   bees    for    sale. 

G.  P.  Wilson,  829  Bross  St.,  Longmont,  Colo. 

Well-bred  bees   and  queens.      Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,   84  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Nutmeg  Italian  queens  and  Root's  beekeepers'  sup- 
plies.  Root's  prices. 

A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Fine  Italian  queens  and  bees.  Send  for  our 
1917  calendar,   free. 

A.   E.    Crandall   &    Son,    Berlin,    Conn. 

253  colonies  of  bees  with  supplies  in  best  location 
in  LI.  S.  for  honev,  bees,  or  queens.  $1200.  A  bar- 
gain. N,  Gute,  2363  Pulton  St.,  Toledo,  O. 

My  choice  northern-bred  Italian  queens  are  hardy, 
and  will  please  you.  Orders  booked  now  for  spring 
delivery.  Free  circular.   JV  L.  Barber,  Lovrville,  N.  Y. 

BUSINESS  FIRST  QUEENS. — Tested  queens 
ready  now.  Send  for  price  list  containing  my  $10 
free  offer.  M.  F.  Perry,   Bradentown,  Fla. 

FOR  SALE. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
golden  bees ;  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering  they 
are  equal  to  anv.  Every  queen  guaranteed.  Price 
$1;  6  for  $5.      "        Wm.  S.  Barnett,  Barnetts,  Va. 

FOR  SALE. — 80  colonies  of  fine  bees  at  Tularosa, 
N.  M. :  good  location :  good  place  to  live,  because 
owner  deceased.  Address  N.  B.  DeW^itt,  care  of 
E.   P.   &   S.   W.   Ry.,    Douglas,    Ariz. 

My  3-banded  Italian  queens  will  be  ready  to  ship 
April  1.      Write  for  prices  of  bees  and  queens  by  the 
pound.      Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
J.  A.  Jones,  Greenville,  Ala. 

FOR  SALE. — Entire  apiary  of  30  colonies  in  10- 
frame  Dovetailed  hives ;  supers,  sections,  hives, 
tools,  etc.      Write  me. 

J.  Ward  Somers,  Brookville,  O. 

FOR  SALE. — 1000  lbs.  bees  in  2-lb.  packages 
at  $1.00  per  lb.  Untested  Italian  queens,  70  cts. 
extra,  to  be  shipped  April  1  to  20.  All  orders  must 
lie  in  by  April  1. 

T.  W.  Burleson,  Waxahachie,  Texas. 

My  bright  Italian  queens  will  be  ready  to  ship 
April  1  at  75  cts.  each;  virgin  queens,  30  cts.  each. 
Send  for  price  list  of  queens,  bees  by  the  pound; 
safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

W.   W.  Talley,   Rt.   4,   Greenville,   Ala. 

FOR  SALE. — Italian  bees,  1  lb.  with  queen, 
$2.25;  one-frame  with  queen,  $2.00.  Queens,  75  cts. 
each.  Safe  deliver/  guaranteed:  30-page  catalog 
with  beginners'  outfit  for  stamp.  The  Deroy  Taylor 
Co.,    Newark,    N.    Y.      (formerly    Lyons). 
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FOR  SALE. — 250  colonies  of  bees  in  the  Toyah 
Valley ;  8-f  rame  extractor  and  engine.  I  want  to  sell 
at  once.      B.  B.  Foiich,  Saragosa,  Reeves  Co.,  Tex. 

My  bright  Italian  queens  will  be  ready  to  ship 
April  1,  at  60  cts.  each;  virgin  qneen/s,  30  cts. 
Send  for  price  list  of  queens,  bees  by  the  pound 
and  nucleus.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. M.    Bates,    Rt.    4,    Greenville,    Ala. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees; 
the  highest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honev-gatherers 
as  can  be  found;  each,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  tested, 
$2.00;  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.    B.    Brockwell,    Barnetts,    Va. 

Phelps'  Golden  Italian  Queens  combine  the  quali- 
ties vou  want.  Thev  are  great  hnnev-gatherers, 
beautiful  and  gentle".  Mated,  $1.00;  '6,  $5.00; 
tested,  $3.00;  breeders,  $5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W. 
Phelps  &   Sons,  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Queens  for  requeening.  Best  on  market.  One 
untested,  $1.50;  12,  $12.00;  one  tested,  $2.00;  12, 
$18.00;  one  select  tested,  $3.00;  12,  $24.00.  Spe- 
cial low  price  on  50  or  more.  Write.  Safe  delivery 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  The  -T.  E.  Marchant 
Bee  and  Honey   Co.,   Canton,   Ohio. 

TENNESSEE-BRED  QUEENS. — My  three-band 
strain  that  has  given  such  universal  satisfaction  for 
over  40  years.  Orders  filled  promptly  or  money  re- 
turned bv  first  mail.  1000  nuclei  in  use.  Tested, 
in  June,  $1.75;  untested,  $1.00;  in  July,  $1.50  and 
75    cts.      Postal    brings    circular. 

John  M.  Davis,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 

QUEENS,  Doolittle  and  Moore  strain,  also  Gold- 
ens  that  are  Golden.  1  select  unt.,  $1.00;  6,  $4.25; 
12,   $8.00;   tested,   $1.25.      Best  breeder.   $5.00. 

Bees  by  the  pound  a  specialty.  One  1-lb.  package*' 
$1.25;  one  2-lb.,  $2.25;  large  lots  less;  also  nuclei 
and  colonies.  Ready  March  15.  Booking  orders 
now.      Circular  free. 

J.  E.  Wing,   155  Schiele  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


HELP  WANTED 

Young  man,  who  wants  to  learn  the  business  of 
working  with  bees  and  poultry.  Little  experience 
necessary.  E.  L.  Lane,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

WANTED. — A  man  February  1  to  help  handle 
800  colonies  comb  honey.  Can  give  good  experience 
and  fair  wages.      G.  C.  Matthews,  Hansen,  Idaho. 

WANTED. — Experienced  beeman  familiar  with 
Rocky  Mountain  conditions  to  handle  bees  on  shares. 
Can  offer  good  proposition.  Write  with  details  of 
experience,  etc.      A.  H.  Dunn,  Fort  Collins,   Colo. 

WANTED. — A  queen-breeder  to  commence  work 
April  1,  1917.  Must  have  had  some  experience  and 
be  able  to  give  good  moral  references. 

M.  C.  Berry  &  Co.,  Hayneville,  Ala. 

WANTED. — Young  man  to  take  charge  of  small 
apiary  and  work  at  fruit  and  poultry.  Must  be 
good  character — no  tobacco  nor  rum.  Good  chance 
for   advancement   for  right  man. 

Fred'k  M.  Peasley,  Cheshire^  Ct. 

WANTED. — Experienced  beemen  for  1917  season, 
b«ween  the  ages  of  21  and  45;  age  and  experience 
given  in  first  letter.  Any  one  addicted  to  the  use  of 
intoxicating  beverages  need  not  applv. 

J.  W.  George  Bee  Co.,  Holtville,  Cal. 


WANTED. — Experienced  beeman  who  can  handle 
out.vard  for  extracted  honey,  and  knows  the  bee 
business  thoroly.  Must  not  drink,  use  tobacco,  nor 
gamble.  I  work  my  own  hives.  I  want  a  man  who 
can  do  this.  White  City  Apiaries,  J.  W.  Potts, 
Prop.,  Gunnison,  Miss. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED. — Position  in  an  apiary  in  the  South, 
Southwest,  or  West. 

Fred  E.  Osborne,  Ahearn,  Florida. 

SITUATION  WANTED.— By  experienced  bee- 
keeper in  Washington,  eastern  Oregon,  or  southern 
IdaJio.      A.  Wendte,,  211   N.  9th  St.,  Yakima,  Wash. 

WANTED. — Experienced  beekeeper,  single  man, 
age  30,  wants  position  in  a  large  apiary.  State 
wages  and  full  particulars  when  writing. 

M.  Miklovich,  Box  54,  Janesville,  Minn. 


POSITION  WANTED  with  an  old  beekeeper. 
I  have  had  quite-  a  little  bee  experience;  am  an 
American,  age  33,  of  good  habits;  want  an  all- 
summer's  job;  am  a  farmer  by  trade. 

Peter  Young,  Kellogg,  Minn. 


CONVENTION  NOTICES 


The  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Beekeepers'  Association 
will  be  held  in  Columbus,  Feb.  1  and  2,  1917,  during 
farmers'  week  at  College  of  Agriculture,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Ernest  Kohn,  Grover  Hill,  O.,  is  the  secretary, 
to  whom  all   communications  should  be  addressed. 

Delphos,  Ohio,  Dec.  21.  Fred  Leininger. 


The  Montana  State  Beekeepers'  Association  will 
meet  this  year  at  Bozeman,  Mont.,  in  conjunction 
with  Farmers'  Week  at  the  State  College,  Jan.  21 
to  28,   1917. 

S.  F.  Lawi-ence,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

Hardin,   Mont.,   Dec.   15. 


Tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Co.  B.  K. 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  9,  1917,  in 
the  Canandaigna,   N.  Y.,   Courthouse 

Naples,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  20.  P.  Greiner,  Sec. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersev  Beekeep- 
ers' Association  will  be  held  at  the  Entomoloigv 
Building,  Bleeker  Place,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  oil 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,   Jan.  9   and  10,   1917. 

E.  G.  Carr,   Sec'v-Treas. 

New  Egypt,  N.  J.,  Dec.  24. 


A  meeting  of  the  beekeepers  of  North  Carolina 
will  be  held  in  Board  of  Trade  Hall,  Board  of  Trade 
Building,  Winston-Salem,  on  Thursday  afternoon 
and  night,  January  11,  1917. 

This  meeting  will  be  in  co-operation  with  the 
extension  work  lately  started  in  the  state,  and  every 
beekeeper  in  th  estate  should  make  his  best  en- 
deavor to  be  present,  and  help  boost  the  good  work 
along.  It  is  expected  that  a  state  organization  will 
be  effected  at  that  time. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Phillips  will  give  an  illustrated  lecture, 
and  Mr.  E.  R.  Root  is  expected  to  fill  a  large  place 
on  the  program. 

Several  live  papers  will  be  presented  bv  local  bee- 
keepers. The  North  Carolina  live-stock  show  will 
be  on  in  Winston-Salem  at  that  time  and  many  bee- 
keepers  will   have   a    double   reason   for   attending. 

All  beekeepers  whose  names  are  listed  in  the 
department's  records  at  Raleigh  will  receive  a 
circular  of  the  meeting.  If  your  name  is  not  now 
on  the  Department's  mailing  list,  please  write  at 
once  to  one  of  the  following,  giving  vour  name  and 
address,  number  of  colonies  kept,  and  kind  of  hives. 
Franklin  Sherman,  Jr.,  Entomologist. 
George  H.  Rea,  Specialist  in  Beekeeping. 

PROGRAM    OF    THE    NATIONAL    BEEKEEPERS'    ASSOCIA- 
TION,   FEBRUARY    6,    7,    8,    1917. 

Meeting-place,  State  Capitol;  headquarters.  Park 
Hotel. 

TUESDAY,    10    A.    M. 

Address  of  welcome,  N.  E.  France;  president's  ad- 
dress ;   appointment  of  committees ;  recess. 
1:30  p.  M.  TO  5:30. 

Topics  and  speakers  are  given  below;  6:00  sup- 
per;   7:30  appropriate  entertainment. 
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WEDNESDAY 

9:00  A.  Mr,  topics  and  speakers  as  below;  1:30 
p.  M.,  business  session  in  committee  rooms;  1:30 
P.  M.,  regular  program  as  below;  7:00  P.  M.,  ban- 
quet. 

THURSDAY 

9:00  A.  M.,  secretary's  report;  treasurer's  report; 
report  of  committees;  election  of  officers;  appoint- 
ment of  standing  committees. 

SPEAKERS 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  111.;  Dr.  E.  F. 
Phillips,  Wasliington,  D.  C. ;  C.  P.  Dadant;  E.  R. 
Root,  Medina,  Ohio;  Morley  Pettit,  Guelph,  Ontario; 
Dr.  S.  A.  .Tones,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  G.  W.  Williams, 
Redkey,  Ind. ;  Dr.  L.  C.  Leonard,  Minneapolis, 
Minn  •  '  Dr.  W.  M.  Copenshauer,  Helena,  Mont. ; 
Frank'  Pellett,  Atlantic,  la. ;  Prof.  Eric  Millen,  East 
Lansing,  Mich.;  E.  D.  Townsend,  North  Star,  Mich.; 
Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Colo.;  E.  S.  Miller,  Val- 
paraiso, Ind. ;  Hanline  B.  Miller,  Marshalltown,  la. ; 
Louis  H.  Scholl,  New  Braunfels  Texas:  J.  D. 
Bixby,  Covina,  Cal. ;  E.  J.  Baxter,  Nauvoo,  111.,  and 
others. 

TOPICS 

State  and  government  aid  for  beekeeping  industry ; 
Educational,  research,  and  extension  work;  Produc- 
tion and  overproduction  of  honey ;  Comb  and  extract- 
ed honey:  National  bee  census;  State  fairs  and  ex- 
hibits ;  Honey  and  wax  in  commerce ;  Competitors 
and  enemies  of  honey  industry ;  Standards  of  grad- 
ing, packing,  shipping,  and  others;  Advertising  and 
increasing  consumption  of  honey ;  Containers ; 
Freight  and  express,  imports  and  exports ;  Honey 
statistics,  quotations,  distribution  of  reports ;  Supply 
and  demand,  the  "  bear  "  and  "  bull  "  in  the  honey 
market;  Efficient  protective  system  for  American 
beekeepers ;  Necessity  of  a  national  central  office ; 
Plans  and  policies  to  make  the  National  a  powerful 
agency  for  success. 


THE    UNITED    HONEY    PRODUCERS;    WHAT    IT    IS,    AND 
WHAT  IT  IS  DOING. 

The  U.  H.  p.  is  an  organization  of  beekeepers  to 
encourage  the  consumption  of  honey  and  to  get  more 
money  for  it  when  sold. 

It  'has  room  for  two  classes  of  beekeepers — the 
local  producer  who  has  a  market  for  all  his  own 
honey,  and  possibly  more,  and  the  remote  producer 
who  wants  some  help  in   selling  his  production. 

One  local  producer  is  needed  in  every  locality  to 
supply  the  local  demand  with  his  own  honey  as  far 
as  it  will  go,  and  then  with  some  bought  from  mem- 
bers who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  local  mar- 
ket. It  is  estimated  that  30  times  the  quantity  can 
be  sold  by  a  canvasser  that  a  grocer  will  sell.  Many 
of  our  members  are  not  doing  any  canvassing,  but 
are  doing  an  increasing  business  by  placing  a  big 
sign  on  the  road  to  attract  the  attention  of  tourists. 
Local  beekeepers  also  can  control  the  grocery  trade. 

The  remote  producer  is  needed  to  furnish  the  sur- 
plus for  these  local  merchants  at  a  better  price  than 
the  jobber  will  pay.  This  will  help  raise  the  price 
of  all  honey. 

These  beekeepers  are  now  being  organized  into 
state  bodies,  and  these  in  turn  into  a  national  one. 
Three  states  are  nearly  organized  now,  and  others 
are  well  along. 

The  dues  will  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  use  of  honey,  except  the  fixed  per- 
centage that  is  required  for  postage  and  office  work. 
It  is  using  it  at  the  present  time  to  furnish  bulletins 
to  the  schools  to  teach  the  food  value  of  honey  to  the 
rising  generation.  There  are  now  40,000  pupils  re- 
ceiving this  instruction,  and  arrangements  are  being 
perfected  to  increase  the  number  to  half  a  million 
yet  this  winter. 

Due  provisions  will  be  made  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  members  in  their  own  local  market. 
A  trade  mark  has  been  "invented"  that  will  be  a 
powerful  agent  in  selling  the  honey  of  the  members. 
It  is  a  closely  guarded  secret  yet,  and  will  be  until 
it  can  be  protected,  and  safeguards  provided  to 
guard  against  abuse. 

We  need  one  committeeman  in  each  county  in 
the  United  -  States,  and  are  opening  the  door  for 
volunteers.  If  you  wish  the  position  in  your  lo- 
cality, send  in  your  application ;  and  if  it  has  not 
already  been  provided  for  it  will  be  considered.  This 
is  a  good  opportunity  for  young  men  who  intend  to 
make  beekeeping  their  life-work.      With  a  string  of 


these  beekeepers  in  every  locality  in  the  United 
States,  and  all  pulling  together,  the  price  of  honey 
will  "  bounce  "  up  to  the  place  it  belongs,  and  our 
members  will  be  in  position  to  profit  by  the  advance. 
Geo.  W.  Williams,   Secretary,  Redkey,  Ind. 


TRADE  NOTES 

SPECIAL-SIZE  SECTIONS. 
In  going  over  our  stock  we  find  18,500  two-beeway 
sections,  B  grade,  in  the  irregular  size  of  4%  x4^ 
X  1 1/^ .  To  close  these  out  we  will  accept  $3  per 
1000  by  the  single  thousand,  or  $2.75  per  1000 
for   the   lot. 

WARNING    AGAINST    SUBSCRIPTION    FRAUDS. 

We  again  warn  our  readers  as  to  paying  unknown 
solicitors  for  subscriptions.  It  is  seldom  that  fraudu- 
lent deals  are  worked  among  readers  of  a  bee  journal. 
However,  very  recently  in  Colorado  a  man  has  been 
soliciting  membership  in  a  sort  of  agricultural  club 
and  taking  subscriptions  also  for  "  Bee  Culture,"  all 
for  $1.00,  giving  a  worthless  receipt  for  the  money 
collected.  Never  pay  out  money  to  an  unknown 
solicitor.  Trust  only  the  most  reputable  subscription 
agencies  or  write  direct  to  the  publication  office. 
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PORTER  BEE  ESCAPE 

Saves  Honey,  Time,  Money 


For  Sale  by  All  Dealers 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio 

General  Agents  for  the  United  States 


R.  &  E.  C.  PORTER,  Manufacturers 
Lewistown,  Ills..  U.  S.  A. 

T?  0"«Ar  TTn-fC    ^y  graders'  guide  and 
rtdW   r  Ur O    price   Ust    are    FREE. 

Furs  held  separate  on  request.     Rug  and  robe 

making  a  specialty.    No  commission  or  express 

to  pay  when  you  ship  to 

GEO.  E.  KRAMER,  Valencia,  Pa. 

Mention  "Gleanings" 


When     Ordering     Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 

lowest   catalog  price.      Two   lines   of  railroad — 

Maine    Central    and    Grand    Trunk. 

Prompt  service  and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine. 

J.  B.  MASON,  Manager 


BEE   SUPPLIES 


Send  your  name  for  new 
catalog. 

Dept.  T,  CLEMONS  BEE  SUPPLY  CO., 
128  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


PATENTS 


Practice  in  Patent   Office  and  Courts 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


J.  Williamson,  McLachlan  Building 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Three  Relatives 

Bees-Fruit-Poultry 

Growing,  Poultry  Raising  and  Beekeeping  form 


■p^  •        Growing,  Poultry  Raising  and  Beekeeping  lorm 

p  "Plllf    an  ideal  combination,  and  we  have  therefore  ar- 

-*-    -*-  '-^-■-^    ranged  with  the  publishers  of  leading  fruit  and 

poultry    journals    to    club    their    journals    with 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  at  a  special  low  price. 

Green's  Fruit  Grower 

will  be  better  than  ever  during  the  coming  year.     Whether  you  take  it  now  or 
not,  it  will  pay  you  to  take  advantage  of  this  special  club. 


Poultry 


keeping  can  easily  be  combined  with  fruit 
growing  and  the  poultry  will  be  very  helpful 
in  keeping  the  orchards  and  fruit  fields  free 
from  insect  pests.  Every  poultry  keeper 
should  read  the 


American  Poultry  Advocate 

It  is  published  monthly  at  Sjrracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  all 
practical  poulti-ymen.  It  is  helpful  in  all  branches  of  poultry  work  to  the  begin- 
ner as  well  as  the  expert.  Tells  how  to  get  eggs  at  the  least  cost,  how  to  feed  to 
get  best  results.  SECOND  TO  NONE  in  its  value  to  poultry-raisers.  It  will 
help  you  to  success  with  your  poultiy. 


B 


are  known  to  be  among  the  best  friends  fruit  growers 
P^P^C     have.     Without    their   help   it    would   be   almost   im- 
possible to  produce  large  crops    of    high-class    fruit. 
Eveiy  fruit  grower  should  therefore  keep  bees  and  read 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 


In  its  new  monthly  appearance  will  be  better  in  every  way  than  ever  before — 
handsomer,  of  larger  contents,  more  and  better  editorial  contents,  making  it  indis- 
pensable to  evei-y  beekeeper. 


All  Three  Magazines  a  Year  for  $1 


Send  Your  Order  Today  to 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  Ohio 


When  You  Buy 

LEWIS  BEEWARE 

You  Get 


LEWIS  QUALITY  —  Which  means  that  all  Lewis 
Hives  are  made  out  of  clear  white  pine,  and  Lewis 
Sections  made  out  of  fine  bright  basswood.  Material 
in  these  goods  is  the  best  obtainable,  selected  by 
experts. 

LEWIS  WORKMANSHIP  —  The  Lewis  Factory  is 
equipped  with  the  latest  improved  machinery,  con- 
stantly watched  by  experts.  The  Lewis  head  me- 
chanic has  40  years  of  bee-supply  experience ;  the 
superintendent  of  bee-hive  department,  33  years ;  the 
superintendent  of  sections,  32  years.  These  and  many 
other  skilled  men  have  a  hand  in  all  the  Lewis  goods 
you  buy. 

LEWIS  PACKING— All  Lewis  Beeware  is  carefully 
and  accurately  packed — a  patent  woven  wood  and 
wire  package  made  only  by  the  Lewis  Company  is 
employed  largely  in  packing ;  this  makes  the  package 
light,  compact,  and  damage-proof. 

LEWIS  SERVICE — Years  ago  all  goods  were  ship- 
ped direct  from  the  factory  with  attending  high 
freight  rates  and  delays  during  the  honey  season. 
NOW  Lewis  Beeware  can  be  obtained  almost  at  your 
own  door.  Over  30  Distributing  Houses  carrying 
Lewis  Beeware  by  the  carload  are  dotted  all  over  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries. 


G.  B.  Lewis  Co.  .  .  Water  town,  Wis. 

Manufacturers  of  Lewis  Beeware 
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Rearmg  of  QueerxBe^sirta  Universitu^ 


THE  REMARKABLE    MATING  EXPERIMENT 

HOW  ITALIAN  BEES  CAME  TO  US 

GIRLS  AS  HONEY  SELLERS 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  POSSIBILITIES 

BEGINNERS'  LESSONS  AND  QUESTIONS 


VOL.  XLV 


FEBRUARY,  1917 


No.  2 


Also  for 
Three- 
banded 
Italian 
Queens 


We  spare  neitlitr  InlMii  mu-  money  to  produce  the  very  best  that  can  be  had.  We  pay  special 
attention  to  honey-gathering  qualities,  but  do  not  forget  gentleness,  beauty,  etc.  Having  several 
hundred  colonies  in  outyards  to  select  our  breeders  from,  we  are  sure  we  offer  you  something  good.  We 
begin  about  April  12th  to  send  out  swarms,  also  untested  queens. 

1  to    49 — 1  lb.  bees  in  packages  $1.50       each  1  to     49 — 2  lbs.  bees  in  packages  $2.50       each 

50  to  500 — 1  lb.  bees  in  packages     1.37%  each  50  to  500 — 2  lbs.  bees  in  packages     I.Ziy^  each 

The   above  is  without  queens.      Add  price   of   queens  wanted.     P.  O.  B.  Fitzpatrick,  Ala. 
Untested  queen    ....   April  and  May,  1,  $   .75 ;  100,  $75.00.      June,  1,  $   .75;  12,$   8.00;  100,$   60 

Tested April  and  May,  1,     1.25  ;  100,  125.00.      June,!,     1.20;  12,     14.00;  100,     115 

Select  tested April  and  May,  1,     2.00 ;  100,  200.00.     June,  1,     1.90;  12,    22.00  ;  100,     180 

Very  best  queens  for  breeding  $3.00.  If  any  of  our  untested  queens  prove  to  be  mismated  we 
are  willing  to  replace  her  free  of  charge.  No  foul  brood  has  ever  been  in  our  vicinity.  I  guarantee 
safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  on  all  we  send  out. 


W.  D.  ACHORD,  Fitzpatrick,  Alabama,  U.  S.  A. 


I  EARLY  SHIPMENTS  of  QUEENS  and  BEES  by  the  Pound  | 

1  Write  us  for  our  prices  and  descriptive  circular  of  our  = 

i  bees  and  queens.     And  if  you  will  state  size  and  how  I 

1  many  packages  you  will    need,  and  give  your    express  I 

i  office  we  will  tell  you  what  the  bees  will  cost  delivered.  | 


R.  V.  Stearns, 


Brady,  Texas 


BIG  THREE,  $1.00 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 
Green's  Fruit  Grower 
American  Poultry  Advocate 

Each  one  a  leader  in  its  field,  and  all  three  contrihiiting  to  success  in  Bees, 

Fruit,  and  Poultry.     One  dollar  will  pay  for  ihe  three 

one  year  ($1.75  in  Canada). 


Address 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  Ohio 


February,  1917 
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Out-apiary  Expenses E.  F.  Holtermann  105 

J.  L.  Byer,  the  Bee-man E.  E.  Eoot  107 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. — One  year,  $1.00;  two  years,  $1.50;  three  years,  $2.00; 
five  years,  $3.00.  Canadian  subscription,  30  cents  additional  per  year,  and  foreign  sub- 
scription, 60  cents  additional.  DISCONTINUANCES. — On  and  after  March  1,  1917,  all 
subscriptions,  not  paid  in  advance,  or  specifically  ordered  by  the  subscriber  to  be  continued, 
will  be  stopped  on  expiration.  No  subscriber  will  be  run  into  debt  by  us  for  this  journal. 
CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS. — Give  your  old  address  as  well  as  the  new  and  write  the  name 
that  appears  on  the  paper.  REMITTANCE. — Should  be  sent  by  postoffice  money  order, 
bank  draft,  express  money  order  or  check.  CONTRIBUTIONS  to  Gleanings  columns 
solicited;  stamps  should  be  enclosed  to  insure  return  to  author  of  manuscript  if  not  printed. 
ADVERTISING  RATES. — Advertising  rates  and  conditions  will  be  sent  on  request.  Re- 
sults from  advertising  in  this  journal  are  remarkably  satisfactory.  ADVERTISERS* 
RELIABILITY. — The  publishers  use  utmost  diligence  to  establish  in  advance  the  reliability 
of  every  advertiser  using  space  in  this  journal. 
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SHIPPING-CASES  FOR  COMB  HONEY 

Don't  make  the  mistake  of  putting  a  fine  lot  of  section  honey  in  poor  shipping-cases.  It 
will  lower  the  price  to  you  and  damage  your  future  sales.  "Falcon"  cases  are  A  No.  1, 
and  will  be  a  credit  to  any  crop  of  honey.     Prices  are  as  follows: 

Shipping-cases  in  Flat,  without  Glass. 

No    1         .holding  24  sections,  4i4xiy8,  showing  4 10,  $2.00;  100,  $18.00 

No^  3  holding  12  sections,  414x178,  showing  3 10,  $2.00;  100,  $18.00 

No  IV"      holding  24  sections,   4i4xl%,   showing  4 10,  $1.90;  100,  $17  00 

No    6  "  .  .holding  24  sections,  3%x5xiy2,  showing   4 10,  $1.80;  100,  $16.00 

No.  8.  .  .  .holding  24  sections,  4x5x1%,  showing  4 10,  $1.80;  100,  $16.00 

Shipping-cases  with  Glass. 

with  3-inch  glass ....      with  2-inch  glass 

No    11      .  Same  as  No.  1 .  .  .  Nailed,  35c  ;  in  flat  1,    25c  ;  10,  $2.30  ;  100,  .?21.00 100,  $20.00 

No'  13.  .  .Same  as  No.  3.  .  .Nailed,  22c;  in  flat,  1,    15c;  10,  $1.40;  100,  $12.50 100,  $12.00 

No'  11  y2  .Same  as  No.  11/2  .Nailed,  35c;  in  flat,  1,    25c;  10,  $2.20;  100,  $20.00 100,  $19.00 

No'  16        Same  as  No.  6.  .  .Nailed,  30c;  in  flat,  1,    22c;  10,  $2.10;  100,  $19.00 

No'.  18.  .  .Same  as  No.  8 .  .  .Nailed,  30c;  in  flat,  1,    22c;   10,  $2.10;   100,  $19.00 

Red  Catalog,  postpaid  Dealers  Everywhere  "  Simplified  Beekeeping,"  postpaid 

W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  COMPANY,  FALCONER,  NEW  YORK 

where  the  good  beehives  come  from. 


You  Don't  Wait  for  Money  When 
You  Ship  Muth  Your  Honey 

We  Remit  the  Day  Shipments  Arrive 


We  are  in  the  market  to  huy  FANCY  AND  NUMBER  ONE  WHITE  COMB  j 

HONEY,  in  no-drip  glass-front  cases.    Tell  us  what  you  have  to  offer  and  name  your  | 

price  delivered  here.  | 

Will  also  buy —  | 

White  Clover  extracted  and  Amber  extracted.  = 

A  few  cars  of  California  Water  White  Sage.  | 

A  few  cars  of  California  Orange  Blossom.  | 

When  offering  extracted  honey  mail  u^  a  sample  and  give  your  lowest  price  | 

delivered  here.    We  buy  every  time  you  name  a  good  price.  | 

We  do  beeswax  rendering;  ship  us  your  old  combs  and  cappings.     Write  us  for  | 

terms.  I 


THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

"The  Busy  Bee  Men" 
204  Walnut  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Early-order  Discounts  will 

Pay  You  to  Buy  Bee  Supplies  Now 

30  years'  experience  in  making  everything  for  the 
heekeeper.  A  large  factory  specially  equipped  for 
the  purpose  ensures  goods  of  highest  quality.  .  .  . 
Write  for  our  illiislratecl  catalog  and  discounts  today. 


Leahy  Mfg.  Co.,  95  Sixth  St.,  Higginsville,  Missouri 
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FLORIDA. — The  demand  is  good,  but  no  stock  on 
hand.  Extra  fancy  comb  honey,  per  case,  brings  10 
to  12%;  fancy,  10.  White  extracted  honey,  per  lb., 
10;  light  amber,  in  cans,  8;  in  barrels,  7Vi. 

Wewnhitchka,  Fla.,  Jan.  19.        S.  S.  Alderman. 

BOSTON. — Extracted  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  none 
on  hand.  Several  lots  in  transit  held  up  by  freight 
embargos.  We  quote  extra  fancy  comb  honey,  per 
case,  $3.50;  fancy,  $3.25;  No.  1,  $3.00. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  22.  Blake-Lee  Co. 

CLEVELAND. — No  special  change  in  our  mar- 
ket; supply  only  moderate;  demand  continues  light. 
We  quote  fancy  comb  honey,  per  case,  $3.75  to 
$4.00;  No.  1,  $3.50  to  $3.65;  No.  2,  $3.00  to 
$3.20.  C.  Chandler's  Sons. 

Cleveland,   0.,   Jan.   25. 

PITTSBURG.  —  Demand  is  somewhat  better, 
prices  holding  steady.  We  quote  extra  fancy  comb 
honey,  per  case,  $3.75  to  $3.90;  fancy,  $3.50  to 
$3.60;  No.  1,  $3.00;  No.  1  buckwheat,  $3.40  to 
$3.50.  W.  E.  Osborn  Co. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  24. 

TORONTO. — The  market  is  steady,  and  practical- 
ly unchanged  since  the  last  issue.  The  consumption 
of  honey  during  the  next  few  months  should  be  very 
heavy,  and  higher  prices  are  expected. 

Toronto,   Can.,   Jan.  23.  Eby-Blain  Limited. 


HAMILTON. — Demand  is  much  better  since  the 
first  of  the  year  for  both  comb  and  extracted.  We 
quote  extra  fancy  comb  honey,  per  case,  $2.50  per 
doz.  No.  1,  $2.25;  No.  2,  $1.60.  White  extracted 
honey,  per  lb.,  brings  12  cts.  in  60-lb.  cans ;  13  in 
5-lb.  cans;  light  amber,  in  cans,  10. 

P.  W.  Fearman  Co.,  Ltd. 

Hamilton,  Out.,  Jan.   22.        MacNab  St.  Branch. 


MONTREAL. — Demand  is  good.  Stocks  are  re- 
ducing fast,  and  higher  prices  are  likely  soon.  We 
quote  extra  fancy  comb  honey,  per  lb.,  17;  fancy, 
16;  No.  1,  15;  No.  2,  12.  White  extracted  honey 
brings  12 '^  ;  light  amber,  in  cans,  10 1^  ;  in  barrels, 
10;  amber,  in  cans,  9  %  ;  in  barrels,  9. 

Gunn,   Langlois  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Montreal,  Que.,  Jan.  23. 


SYRACUSE. — The  situation  of  the  honey  market 
has  not  materially  changed  since  last  quotation. 
The  demand  for  comb  honey  has  possibly  improved 
somewhat  the  last  week.  We  quote  fancy  comb 
honey,  per  case,  $3.60;  No.  1,  $3.00.  White  ex- 
trated  honev  brings  9  cts. ;  light  amber,  in  cans,  8 
to  9.  E.  B.  Ross. 

Syracuse,  Jan.  24. 


PORTLAND.  —  Comb  honey  is  not  very  active. 
Prices  are  very  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  prohib- 
itive freight  rates  on  local  shipments.  Extracted  is 
in  fair  demand  oulv.  We  quote  extra  fancy  comb 
honey,  per  case,  $3.50;  fancy,  $3.25;  No.  1,  $3.00; 
No.  2,  $2.75.  White  extracted  honey  brings  9  cts.; 
light  amber,  in  cans,  8;  amber,  in  cans,  7*/^.  Clean, 
average  yellow  beeswax  brings  25  to  26. 

PHILADELPHIA.- — Comb  honey  is  moving  fairly 
well,  particularly  medium-priced  goods.  We  have 
inquiries  for  extracted,  particularly  light  or  dark 
amber.  Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer.  Our  job- 
bing prices  to  retail  dealers  are  for  extra  fancy  comb 
honey,  per  case,  18  ;  fancy,  17  ;  No.  1,  13  to  14 ;  No. 
2,  11  to  12.  Clean,  average  yellow  beeswax  brings. 
30  to  32.  Chas.  Munder. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  22. 

LOS  ANGELES. — These  prices  are  what  the  re- 
tailer pays  our  wholesale  customers,  not  what  we  are 
buying  at.  There  is  no  supply  of  extracted  except 
for  local  use,  but  a  surplus  of  comb  with  little  de- 
mand. Local  prices  on  extracted  slightly  advanced, 
with  stronger  demand  for  honey.  We  quote  extra 
fancv  comb  honev,  per  case,  $4.25;  fancy,  $3.85; 
No.  1,  $3.25;  No.  2,  $2.50.  Water-white,  stock  is 
exhausted.  White  extracted  honey,  per  lb.,  brinsrs 
9\^;  light  amber,  in  cans,  8;  amber,  in  cans,  7. 
Clean,  average  yellow  beeswax  brings  35. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Jan.  20.        Geo.  L.  Emerson. 


KANS.VS  CITY. — Tlie  market  on  extracted  honey 
is  very  firm,  the  same  selling  at  from  7  to  9  cents 
a  poiind,  according  to  quality  and  kind.  Some 
southern  honey  sold  as  low  as  6V&  cents,  but  it  was 
dark.  We  quote  No.  1  comb  honey,  per  case,  $2.75; 
No.  2,  $2.50.  Clean,  average  yellow  beeswax  brings 
28.  C.   C.   demons  Produce   Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Jan.  22. 

DENVER. — The  demand  for  comb  honey  in  car- 
load lots  is  improving.  We  are  quoting  the  following 
jobbing  prices:  Fancy  white,  $2.84;  No.  1  white, 
$2.70;  No.  2  white,  $2.57,  per  case  of  24  sections. 
Extracted  wliite,  per  pound,  brings  9  to  9)^;  light 
amber,  8  V^  to  9.  We  are  always  in  the  market  for 
beeswax.  For  clean  yellow  wax  we  are  paying  30 
cts.  per  pound  in  cash  and  32  in  trade,  delivered  in 
Denver.  Colorado  Honey-producers'   Ass'n. 

Denver,   Colo.,  Jan.  18.  P.  Rauchfuss,   Mgr. 

ST.  LOUIS. — Comb  honey  is  still  moving  very 
slowly  ill  this  market,  and  supplies  are  quite  ample 
for  the  demand.  Extracted  honey  is  in  good  de- 
mand, and  stocks  are  almost  cleaned  up.  Southern 
extracted  honey  in  barrels  and  cans  would  meet  with 
readv  sale.  We  quote  extra  fancy  comb  honey,  per 
case,"  $3.50;  fancy,  $3.25;  No.  1,  $3.00;  No.  2, 
$2.75.  Light  amber  extracted  honey,  in  cans, 
brings  10  cts.;  amber,  7%  to  8 ;  in  barrels,  7  to  7%. 
Clean,  average  yellow  beeswax,  per  lb.,  brings  33%. 
R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Jan.  22. 

CHICAGO. — Comb  honey  is  beginning  to  move  a 
little  more  freely  than  for  the  past  thirty  days,  and 
it  may  be  that  we  will  clean  up  yet  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  was  the  expectation  sixty  days  ago.  Prices 
are,  if  anything,  weaker.  Best  grades  of  white  are 
1, ringing  14  cts.  per  lb.  with  an  occasional  small  lot 
at  15.  Amber  grades  are  from  1  to  2  cts.  per  lb. 
less.  Extracted  remains  steady  at  from  9  to  10  for 
the  best  grades  of  white,  with  ambers  at  7  to  8. 
Light  timbers,  good  flavor,  sell  at  9  cts.  Beeswax 
is  ranging  at  from  30  to  32  per  lb. 

Chicago,   111.,  Jan.  18.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 

TEXAS. — I  note  with  the  inquiries  for  honey 
there  are  more  calls  for  extracted  than  ever  before. 
I  hope  this  will  continue.  The  consumer  has  begun 
to  realize  that  he  is  getting  the  pure  article  in  this 
form,  and  it  does  not  cost  him  nearly  so  much. 
These  are  some  good  results  from  the  pure-food  law. 
A\  e  quote  No.  1  bulk  comb  in  sixty-pound  cans  10% 
to  11;  No.  2,  91/2  to  10;  V2  ct.  advance  for  small 
sizes.  Light-amber  extracted  honey,  in  cans,  brings 
81/2  to  9  ;  in  barrels,  71/2  to  8;  amber,  in  cans,  7% 
to  8 ;  in  barrels,  61/2  to  7.  Clean  average  yellow 
beeswax  brings  27  to  28. 

Sabinal,  Tex.,  Jan.  17.  J.  A.    Simmons. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. — Very  little  movement  in  comb 
honey  ;  but  stocks  are  not  heavj-,  and  everything  will 
clean  up  by  spring.  Extracted  seems  to  be  wanted 
from  all  sides,  and  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply 
on  good  grades.  Very  few  lots  of  extracted  honey 
are  in  first  hands,  and  it  is  difficult  to  give  exact 
buying  figures,  as  asking  prices  may  be  higher  or 
oven  lower  than  quotations.  Some  black  honey-dew 
Iv^s  been  offered,  but  not  sold.  We  quote  extra 
fancv  comb  honey,  per  case,  $3.00;  fancy,  $2.75  to 
$2.85;  No.  1,  $2.40  to  $2.50.  White  extracted  hon- 
ey, per  lb.,  8  to  9 ;  scarce ;  light  amber,  in  cans, 
brings  7%  to  8;  amber,  in  cans,  6  to  7.  Clean  av- 
erage yellow  beeswax,  per  lb.,  brings  30  to  35. 

Leutzinger  &  Lane. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Jan.  20. 

NEW  YORK. — Nothing  new  to  report  so  far  as 
comb  honey  is  concerned.  Some  demand  for  No.  1 
and  fancy  white  stock,  but  these  grades  are  fairly 
well  cleaned  up.  Considerable  stock  on  the  market 
of  off  grades  for  which  there  is  little  demand,  and 
while  choice  white  stock  will  still  bring  around  14 
to  15c  per  pound,  off  grades  are  hard  to  dispose  of 
at  10  or  lie  per  pound.  Extracted  honey  is  in 
good  demand  with  the  exception  of  buckwheat,  for 
which  the  season  is  practically  over.  Domestic  crop 
pretty  well  cleaned  up  and  new  crop  of  West  India, 
which  is  now  arriving  in  large  quantities,  is  in  good 
demand  and  prices  are  advancing.  We  refrain 
from  making  quotations  as  they  would  probably  not 
hold  good  for  any  length  of  time.  Beeswax  is  steady 
and  in  good  demand  from  32  to  34c  per  pound, 
according  to  quality. 

New  York,  Jan.  24.  Hildreth  &  Segelken. 
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Beekeepers'  Supplies 


Now  is  the  time  to  order  your  supplies  for 
next  season,  and  have  everything  in  readi- 
ness for  next  Spring.  Take  advantage  of 
the  early-order  cash  discount,  and  send  us 
a  list  of  the  supplies  wanted,  and  we  will 
be  pleased  to  quote  you.  We  will  mail 
you  our  catalog  upon  request ;  in  short, 
we  handle  everything  a  beekeeper  requires 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  an  apiary; 
Root's  goods  at  factory  prices. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Company,  Cincinnati,  0. 

2146  Central  Avenue 


One  successful  producer  of  extracted  honey 

in  Michigan  has  sufficient  extracting  bodies  filled  with  drawn 
comb  for  a  maximum  crop.  Last  year  he  harvested  twenty 
tons  of  finest  white-clover  honey. 

^     His  bucket  I  was  right  side  up  when  it  rained  honey. 

We  know  of  others  who  reported  to  us  that  last  year 
was  a  "poor  year." 

The  difference  was  mainly  in  equipment. 

How  about  your  equipment?  Make  it  "  Root  Quality  " 
and  buy  it  now.  We  gladly  quote  prices.  Send  in  your  name 
for  our  1917  catalog.     Beeswax  wanted. 


M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  Lansing,  Michigan 

510  Cedar  Street,  North 


February,  1917 
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VICTOR  and  HOME  VICTOR 

Multiple  System 

Water  Heaters  for 

House  Heating 


Heats  bath  and  kitchen  hoiler  too. 
ONE  STOVE  AND  ONE  FIRE 
YEAR  ROUND.  There  is  nothing 
like  it.     Send  for  booklet. 

S.  V.  Reeves,  Mfr. 

Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


Established   1885 


It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  64-page 

^^WAYSj    catalog  and  early-order   discount 


Beekeepers' 
Supplies 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  brand.     A  good  assort- 
ment of  supplies  for  prompt  shipment  kept 
in   stock.     Let   us   hear   from   you;    full   in- 
formation given   to   all  inquiries.     Bees- 
wax  wanted   for   supplies   or   cash. 

John  Nebel  &  Son  Supply  Co. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


PENNSYLVANIA  BEEKEEPERS 

Our  catalogs  now  out.  Postal 
will  bring  you  one.  Root's  goods 
at  Root's  prices.  Prompt  shipment. 


E.  M.  Dunkel,     Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 


I  CANDY 

I  Bees   sometimes   starve   with  plenty   of  honey   in 

I  the  hive.      Why  not  avoid  this  risk  by  placing  a 

I  plate  or  two  of  candy  on  the  frames  when  you 

f  pack   for   winter?      It   is   a   good   life   insurance. 

I  Send  for  circular  also  catalog  of  supplies. 

I  H.  H.  Jepson,  182  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


In  the  Beginning  is  where  Quality  Starts 
The  Same  Old  Slogan  for  1917      • 

Untested  Queens,  $1;  Tested,  $2;  Bel.  Tested,  $3 

Deliveries  begin  early  in  May, 
and  orders  filled  in    rotation. 


Geo.  W.  Phillips, 


Lebanon,  Ohio 


BEE     SUPPLIES    Send  yourname  fornew 

Dept.  T,   CLEMONS  BEE  SUPPLY  CO., 
128  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


PATENTS 


Practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Chas.  J.  Williamson,  McLachlan  Building 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

QTRSWRti'RPV  PLANTS  $1.50  per  1000.      Catalogue  free. 
0  1  AH  II  Dlillll  1        L.  G.  TINGLE,  Box  57,  Piitsville,  Md. 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 

i.  AT  4% 


Get  the  Facts 


Banking  by  mail  is  a  safe 

and  convenient  way 

for  saving  money. 


This  safe  and  strong  bank 
invites  accounts  by  mail, 
paying  4  per  cent  interest, 
compounded  twice  a  year 
on  same. 

Complete  safety  is  assured  ,by 
our  ample  Capital  and  Surplus, 
Conservative  Management,  and 
strict  State  Supervision. 

Deposits  may  be  safely  sent 
by  check,  draft,  money  order,  or 
the  currency  by  registered  mail. 

Accounts  of  One  Dollar  or 
more  are  invited. 


USAVINGS     , 
DEPOSIT  BANKC9  i 


MEDINA,  OHIO 


A.T.  SPITZER,Pres. 

E.R.  ROOT,  Vice-Pres. 
, E.B.  SPITZER,  CashierJ 


I 


ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


y**    ^  r ^     ^i"^  -^     '**'     "^ 


^^ 

^^§^^^^^^^^S^^^ 

i 

BEESWAX   WANTED 

for  manufacture  into 

"SUPERIOR  FOUNDATION" 

on  shares  (Weed  process) 

Our  terms  assure  cheaper  foundation 

SUPERIOR  HONEY  CO.,  Ogden,  Utah 

Wanted:    Extracted  honey 

W 
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Protection  Hives 

Price  $13.75  for  5  hives,  f.  o.  b.  Grand 
Eapids,  Mich.  Delivered  prices  furnished  on 
request.  Double  wall  with  air  spaces,  insula- 
tion, or  packing  as  you  may  prefer.  Over  an 
inch  of  space  between  the  outer  and  inner 
walls.  Total  wall  space  two  and  a  quarter 
inches.  If  you  have  ever  had  occasion  to 
spend  any  time  in  a  building  single-boarded, 
during  cold  weather,  you  can  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  double  walls.  Even  with  a 
redhot  stove  you  are  freezing  on  one  side  and 
roasting  on  the  other.  Double  walls  relieve 
this  condition  and  reduce  the  quantity  of 
fuel  necessary.  Honey  is  the  fuel,  the  bee 
the  stove.  The  life  of  the  bee  as  well  as  the 
stove  depends  on  its  work;  do  not  burn  them 
out.  Send  for  catalog  and  special  circulars. 
We  are  the  beehive  people.  Send  us  a  list  of 
your  requirements  for  1917  and  let  us  figure 
with  you.  Small  as  well  as  large  orders  are 
wanted.  Let  us  add  you  to  our  list  of  many 
pleased  customers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


Section-fixer 


A  combined  section-press  and  foundation- 
fastener  of  pressed-steel  construction.  It 
folds  the  section  and  puts  in  top  and  bottom 
starters  all  at  one  handling,  thus  saving  a 
great  amount  of  labor.  With  top  and  bot- 
tom starters  the  comb  is  firmly  attached  to 
all  four  sides  —  a  requirement  to  grade 
fancy.  Increase  the  value  of  your  crop  by 
this  method.  H.  W.  Sehultz,  of  Middleton, 
Mich.,  in  writing  us  says;  "Your  section- 
fixer  is  the  best  yet;  can  put  up  150  sections 
per  hour  with  top  and  bottom  starters. ' ' 
Price  with  lamp,  $2.75.  Shipping  weight 
5  lbs.  Postage  extra.  Send  for  special  cir- 
cular fully  describing  this  machine. 


Bingham  Bee-smoker 

has  been  on  the  market  nearly  forty  years, 
and  is  the  standard  in  this  and  many  foreign 
countries.  It  is  the  all-important  tool  of  the 
most  extensive  honey-producers  of  the  world. 
For  sale^  direct  or  by  all  dealers  in  beekeep- 
ers '  supplies. 

Smoke  Engine,  4-inch  stove $1.25 

Doctor,  314-inch  stove 85 

Two  above  sizes  in  copper,  50  cts.  extra 

Conquerer,  3-inch  stove 75 

Little  Wonder,  2i/^-ineh  stove 50 

Hinged  cover  on  two  larger  sizes. 
Postage  extra. 


A.  G.  Woodman  Co. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Fkbruary,  1917 
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Order  Your  1917 
Supplies  from  Syracuse 


We  Carry  the  Largest 
Line  in  New  York  State 


And  are  fully  prepared  to  fill  your  order  at  once,  as 
we  have  just  received  five  more  carloads  of  fresh 
supplies  from  the  factory.  Many  last  year  got  left 
on  their  five-gallon  cans,  as  we  were  sold  out  early. 
This  year  we  have  almost  twice  as  many  in  stock; 
but  to  be  sure  of  them  you  better  place  your  order 
now.     They  keep. 

Hives  and  supplies  purchased  now  can  be  put 
together  in  a  good  workmanlike  way,  and  painted 
during  the  idle  winter  days,  and  they  will  be  ready 
when  the  bees  swarm  in  the  spring. 

AVe  have  10  old-style  Chaff  Hives,  eight-frame, 
and  one  gross  of  one-pint  premium  jars  that  we 
should  like  to  dispose  of.     Send  for  price. 

Send  for  our  1917  catalog  with  new  prices. 


F.  A.  Salisbury,  Syracuse,  New  York 

I63I  West  Genesee  St. 
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Look  for  the 

BEEWARE  BRAND 

on  all  your 

Hives,  Supers,  and  Sections 


BEWARE 

WHERE    YOU    BUY  YOUR 

BEEWARE 

WISi 


I  WATER  TOWN, 


MAKES   THE     FINEST 


Our  New  1917  Catalog 

is  Now  Out 

Be  Sure  You  Get  Your  Copy 


G.  B.  Lewis  Company 

Watertown,  Wis. 
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EDITORIAL 


KIND  WORDS  are  pouring  in  by  every 
mail  in  praise  of  the  new  Gleanings — not 

only  for  its  ty- 
KIND  WORDS  pographical  ap- 
FOR  THE  NEW  pearance  but  for 
MONTHLY  its     con  tents. 

Some  say  that 
when  they  saw  the  announcement  that 
there  was  to  be  a  change  from  the  semi- 
monthly they  had  misgivings;  but  they  all 
say  that  after  seeing  the  journal  in  its  new 
form  they  are  more  than  pleased.  As  it 
would  be  impossible  to  acknowledge  all  of 
these  kind  words  by  letter,  it  is  only  fitting 
that  we  express  our  sincere  appreciation  to 
one  and  all  for  the  kind  things  said  and  best 
wishes  for  the  futui'e.  The  good  opinions 
expressed  about  the  monthly  will  serve  to 
stimulate  us  to  do  better.     Thanks  again. 


THE  NATIONAL  Beekeepers'  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  convention  at  Madison, 
^  Wis.,    on    Tues- 

THE  day,      Wednes- 

NATIONAL  day,  and  Thurs- 
CONVENTION  day,  Feb.  6,  7,  8. 
The  headquar- 
ters will  be  at  Merchant's  Hotel.  The  pro- 
gi'am  came  so  late  that  we  are  unable  to 
give  it  in  full ;  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  program  is  strong,  and  a  good  one.  The 
following  will  be  the  speakers:  N.  E. 
France,  Platteville,  Wis. ;  President  Francis 
Jager;  L.  D.  Leonard,  IMinneapolis;  Dr.  E. 
F.  Phillips,  Washington,  D.  C;  Dr.  E. 
Dana  Durand,  Wasliington ;  Dr.  S.  A. 
Jones,  Washington;  Prof.  H.  C,  Taylor, 
Wisconsin;  Dr.  Wm.  Copenhauer,  Helena, 
Montana;  Prof.  F.  Eric  Millen,  Iowa;  R. 
A.  Burnett,  Chicago;  E.  R.  Root,  Medina; 
Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Colorado;  Frank 
Rauchf  uss,  Denver,  Colorado ;  E.  D.  Town- 
send,  Northstar,  Mich.;  Geo.  Williams,  Red- 
key,  Tnd.;  C.  P.  Dadant,  Hamilton,  111.; 
Hamlin  B.  Miller,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 


IF  THERE  IS  any  place  on  the  continent 
where  co-operation  could  be  made  a  suc- 
cess it  would  be 
rn  (IPWVA  Ontario,     Cana- 

TTON  ^^-   There  is  not 

a  state  nor  prov- 
ince in  America 
where  beekeeping  is  on  a  better  com- 
mercial basis  than  in  Ontario.  The  terri- 
tory is  not  large,  and  the  beekeepers,  many 
of  them  in  the  business  in  a  large  way, 
have  covered  practically  all  the  good  bee 
ranges  in  the  province. 

Already  they  are  co-operating  in  the  mat- 
ter of  prices,  and  we  heard  no  little  grum- 
bling on  the  part  of  a  few  because  the 
committee  have  recommended  too  low  a 
scale  of  prices.  Some  felt  sore  because 
they  sold  too  early,  and  now  they  wish 
they  had  their  honey  back.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  committee  had  prevented  many 
sales  being  made  too  low;  and  so,  taking 
it  all  in  all,  they  help  materially  to  stabil- 
ize jDrices. 


THERE  SEEMS  TO  BE  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  best  beekeepers  in  the 

country  to  win- 
WIXTERING  ter  bees  in  two- 
BEES  IN  TWO-  story  Langstrolh 
STOEY  HIVES  hives.  The  gen- 
eral scheme  is 
this:  The  upper  story  is  filled  with  honey, 
and  the  bees  allowed  to  form  a  winter 
nest  in  this  upper  storj.  The  lower  story 
may  or  may  not  contain  hone)';  but  all 
combs  partly  filled  should  be  put  in  the 
lower  story.  Bees  put  up  in  this  form 
often  winter  well  without  any  packing  when 
the  same  cluster  of  bees  in  a  single  story 
would  die.  Heat  naturally  rises,  and  a  clus- 
ter of  bees  will  be  in  the  warmest  part  of 
the  hive,  clear  away  from  the  chilling  drafts 
of  the  cold  bottom-board  and  the  entrance. 

It  is  apparent  from  certain  outcroppings 
at  the  recent  bee  conventions  that  some  bee- 
keepers have  been  wintering  in  two-story 
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hives  without  protection  for  some  years  with 
remarkable  success,  and  yet  the  fact  has  not 
been  generally  known.  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  believes  that 
the  ideal  condition  in  wintering  outdoors  is 
in  two-story  hives,  two  hives  to  a  winter 
case. 

Mr.  Mel  Pritchard,  who  has  charge  of 
two  of  Gleanings'  apiaries,  has  been  win- 
tering bees  in  both  single-story  and  double- 
siory  hives.  He  finds  that  bees  in  the  latter 
come  out  in  a  little  better  condition  than 
those  in  the  former.  There  are  two  reasons 
that  he  assigns  for  this.  (1)  The  double 
hives  have  a  larger  amount  of  stores,  rela- 
tively, and  (2)  the  cluster  is  clear  up  to  the 
top  of  the  hive  away  from  the  chilling 
drafts  at  the  entrance.  A  colony  that  is 
"  rich  in  stores  "  and  in  the  warmest  part 
of  the  hive  well  protected  will  winter  if 
any  colony  will. 


MR.  FRANK  COVERDALE,  of  Delmar, 
Iowa,  says  he  prefers  to  have  grass  four 

or  five  inches 
T/)XG  GBASS  long  near  the  en- 
IN  FRONT  trances     of     his 

OF  HIVES  hives.     When   a 

swarm  comes 
out  with  a  clipped  queen  the  latter  will 
have  difficulty  in  getting  far  away  from 
the  hive;  and  instead  of  itmning  along  on 
the  ground  and  getting  lost  she  will  crawl 
up  a  spear  of  g'rass  where  she  can  be 
easily  seen.  The  usual  plan  recommended 
is  to  cut  down  the  grass  short  all  around 
the  hive,  so  the  queen  can  be  easily  found, 
for  a  like  reason.  There  is  something  in 
Mr.  Coverdale's  idea.  Of  course  he  does 
not  recommend  having  the  grass  tall,  for 
that  would  impede  the  flight  of  the  bees 
to  and  from  the  hive. 


BEEKEEPERS  generally  have  the  idea 
that,  when  they  have  amber  or  dark  ex- 
tracted h  0  n  ey, 
SELLING  the    only    thing 

DARK  they    can    do    is 

HONEY  to  'sell    it    in    a 

jobbing  or 
wholesale  way  to  some  large  dealer.  While 
this,  undoubtedly,  is  the  best  policy  for 
most  producers,  yet  experience  has  shown 
that  one  who  can  sell  a  light-colored  ex- 
tracted table  honey  around  home  can  also 
sell  an  amber;  and,  strangely  enough,  there 
is  a  certain  trade  that  prefers  it  to  the 
light-colored  honey. 

Some  foreigners,  accustomed  to  the  dark 


and  amber  honeys  of  their  old  homes  in 
Europe,  veiy  much  prefer  the  dark  honeys 
of  the  country  of  their  adoption.  The 
light-colored  honeys  they  sometimes  char- 
acterize as  "  sugar  and  water,"  without  any 
taste  or  flavor. 

Tt  should  be  remembered  that  Europeans 
make  a  large  use  of  honey  in  their  cooking, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  those  in 
this  country  use  the  dark  and  amber  honeys. 

It  is  time  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
dark  honeys  in  localities  where  there  is  a 
large  foreign  population  can  be  sold  from 
the  doorstep  and  in  the  local  gi'oceries,  in 
some  cases,  sometimes  as  readily  as  the 
light-colored,  generally  called  "  table  "  hon- 
eys. There  are  numerous  instances  on 
record  where  this  is  oecumng,  year  in  and 
year  out.  If  Mr.  Barclay,  of  New  Jersey 
(see  News  Items)  can  sell  his  "  blackstrap  " 
or  "  bug-juice  honey  "  at  $2.50  a  gallon,  the 
beekeepers  who  have  a  better  quality  of 
amber  ought  to  find  a  local  demand  for  their 
product. 

We  know  of  instances  where  some  bee- 
keepers are  doing  a  very  profitable  busi- 
nass  in  selling  their  fall  or  medium  grades 
of  honey  right  at  their  own  doorsteps,  and 
are  getting  20  to  25  cts.  per  lb.  What  some 
are  doing,  others  can  do. 


AS  ALREADY  stated,  we  are  wintering 
bees   in   three   or    four   different   ways — -in 

the  cellar,  by  the 

QUADRUPLE 

WINTER 

CASES 


usual  orthodox 
plan,  outdoors 
in  double-walled 
hives,  and  in 
large  winter  cases  four  hives  to  the  case. 
In  place  of  a  honey-board  or  super  cover 
we  are  using  sheets  of  glass  in  some  of 
the  big  cases  in  order  that  we  may  more 
easily  determine  the  size,  location,  and 
condition  of  the  cluster. 

Zero  weather  struck  us  on  Dee.  15;  and 
in  the  height  of  it,  and  in  the  midst  of 
high  wind,  we  have  been  noting  the  loca- 
tion and  size  of  the  clusters  under  glass. 
This  was  done  by  gently  lifting  up  the 
tray  containing  planer-shavings,  and  pull- 
ing the  shavings  under  the  tray  until  the 
glass  is  exposed.  A  careful  examination 
of  a  number  of  colonies  showed  the  clusters 
were  hugging  the  inside  sides  of  the  hives. 
In  a  number  of  instances  the  clusters  were 
directly  opposite  each  other  in  adjacent 
hives,  and  a  distance  from  each  other  of 
only  two  %-inch  boards,  of  which  the 
inner  hives  are  made.  It  ij,  apparent  that 
the  combined  heat  drew  the  clusters  to- 
gether.    It  is  apparent,  also,  that  the  cold 
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Avind  and  low  temperature  make  the  out- 
side of  the  hive,  notwithstanding  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  six  inches  of  packing  and  ten 
inches  on  top,  colder.  It  ic  apparent,  also, 
that  the  two  inside  walls  of  the  hives  will 
be  warmer  than  the  two  outside  walls. 
Practice,  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  bears 
out  the  theory  that  the  four  hives  placed 
in  a  group  will  have  two  inside  walls  that 
will  be  warmer  than  the  two  outside  walls. 
Notwithstanding  the  zero  weather  and  a 
pretty  stiff  wind,  the  clusters  undsr  the 
glass  were  not  drawn  up  tight,  but  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  comfortable  and  quiet.  In 
one  or  two  cases,  where  the  clusters  were 
evidently  small  in  the  fall,  the  ball  of 
bees  seems  to  be  drawn  together  more 
tightly. 

The  moral  of  this  is  that  bees  in  quad- 
ruple cases  will  have  only  two  exposed  sides 
while  in  regular  double-walled  hives  they 
will  have  four  exposed  sides  to  the  weather. 


ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  producers  in 
New  Jersey  told  how  he  wintered  his  bees 

in   asphalt  -  bar- 

WIXTERIXG 

BEES  IN 

BARRELS 


rels,  which  he 
secures  at  a  very 
low  price.  He 
lays  the  baiTel 
on  its  side  on  a  regular  hive-stand,  pushes 
his  eight-frame  hive  back  into  the  barrel, 
and  then  stuffs  packing  material  all  around 
the  hive  and  in  front,  leaving  a  passageway 
for  the  entrance. 

Not  a  bad  idea.  The  same  principle 
could  be  applied  to  cracker-barrels  or  other 
barrels  that  one  can  secure  cheaply.  They 
would  need  a  covering  of  roofing-paper  to 
keep  out  the  rain. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that  a 
I  en-frame  hive  won't  go  into  an  ordinary 
barrel  unless  the  end  of  the  barrel  is  cut 
off  a  few  inches.  Rather  than  do  this  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  secure  larger  bar- 
rels. 


MR.  E. 
spector 


G.  CARR,  State  Foul-brood  In- 
of  New  Jersey,  reported  that  a 
good  many  fail- 


ly  SPEC  TING 
THE 

JIAN 


ed    to 


make    a 
success     of     the 
A  1  e  X  a  n  der  or 
Miller  treatment 
foul   brood   because   of  the 
as    to    what    constitutes    a 
Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Carr 
pointed  out,  laid  particular  stress  on  hav- 
ing the   colony   strong.     If  not   strong,   it 


for  European 
misconception 
"  strong  colony. 


was  to  be  doubled  up  with  some  other 
colony  until  it  was  strong.  "  Dr.  Miller," 
.said  Mr.  Carr,  "  evidently  has  very  strong 
colonies  or  else  he  could  not  produce  such 
crops  of  honey  as  he  does.  A  good  many 
beekeepers  think  that  a  four  or  five  frame 
colony  is  strong.  It  should  have,"  he  said, 
"  at  least  five  frames  of  brood  and  six 
frames  of  bees;  and  it  will  be  a  great 
deal  better  if  the  hive  is  boiling  over  with 
bees." 

When  we  asked  Mr.  Carr  the  question 
whether  he  recommended  the  Miller  ten-day 
queenless  condition  or  the  Alexander  27- 
day  condition,  he  said,  "  That  depends  on 
the  man.  Before  I  recommend  either  treat- 
ment I  inspect  the  man.  If  he  belongs  to 
the  Dr.  Miller  class  I  tell  him  that  ten  days 
of  ciueenlessness  is  enough.  If  he  is  out 
of  that  class  I  advise  him  to  keep  the  hive 
queenless  twenty-seven  days  and  follow  ex- 
actly the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Alexan- 
der. If  he  is  of  the  careless,  ignorant  cla.ss, 
and  the  disease  far  advanced,  I  advise  him 
to  burn  the  whole  hive.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant to  inspect  the  man  before  prescribing 
treatment." 


THIS  HAS  ALWAYS  been  a  perplexing 
question;  but  for  the  years  1917  and  1918 

it  is  still  more^ 
COMB  VER-  perplexing  —  it 
SUS  EXTRACT-  is  momentous  if 
ED  HONEY  not     serious. 

Whether  one 
should  drop  the  production  of  comb  honey, 
in  view  of  the  present  market  conditions, 
and  produce  extracted,  is  a  matter  that 
should  not  be  settled  too  hastily.  There  are 
many  factors,  national  as  well  as  local,  that 
should  be  carefully  considered  before  a  final 
decision  is  reached.  We  feel  that  it  would 
be  hardly  wise  or  safe  for  us  to  make  any 
recommendations  as  yet;  but  a  careful  sur- 
vey of  conditions  may  enable  the  intelligent 
reader,  at  least,  to  reach  his  own  conclusions. 
The  editor  has  just  returned  from  an 
extended  trip  thru  the  middle  West  and  thru 
the  East.  We  not  only  kept  our  eyes  and 
ears  open  to  see  and  hear  everything  we 
could  get  hold  of,  but  we  interviewed  pro- 
ducers, large  and  small,  and  the  large  buy- 
ers in  various  markets,  and  here  are  some 
of  the  conditions  that  we  have  met : 

1.  First  and  foremost,  we  may  say 
there  is  a  general  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
extracted  honey.  At  first  the  market  was 
chaotic.  It  gradually  began  to  recover 
itself,  so  that  now  extracted  honey  is 
scarce  and  prices  firm.  We  positively 
know  that   agents  are  scouring  the  West 
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Indies  for  some  large  buyers  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  When  these  buyers  are 
interviewed  and  asked  what  they  are 
going  to  do  with  this  honey  they  will 
give  out  no  information.  They  simply 
say  that  they  want  the  honey  and  are 
prepared  to  pay  cash  for  it. 

2.  The  market  is  overloaded  with 
comb  honey,  and  prices  are  easy.  A  great 
deal  of  Western  comb  honey  is  found  at 
some  particular  points  in  the  East.  Some 
of  it  has  begun  to  granulate,  or,  as  the 
saying  is,  "  gone  back  to  sugar."  Some 
large  wholesale  grocery  concerns  loaded 
down  with  some  of  this  product  are  try- 
ing to  unload.  Some  dealers  say  they 
will  never  handle  comb  honey  again.  It 
granulated  on  their  hands  last  year,  and 
they  will  not  be  caught  again. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be 
no  complaint  of  Eastern  comb  honey,  nor 
of  Western  honey  that  does  not  gramdate. 
Much  of  this  is  moving  off  at  fair  prices. 
We  have  learned  of  some  particular  locali- 
ties in  the  East  where  carloads  of  comb 
honey  are  in  storage.  If  this  could  be 
held  in  liquid  condition  until  next  season 
there  would  need  be  no  particular  concern; 
but  it  is  granulated. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  not  all  West- 
ern comb  honey  shows  this  early  tendency 
to  granulate.  Much  of  it  will  remain 
liquid  as  long  as  the  Eastern  comb  honey. 
It  is  but  fair  to  say,  also,  that  Western 
comb  honey,  as  a  rule,  will  grade  higher 
than  Eastern  comb  honey.  The  sections 
are  more  evenly  filled,  are  whiter,  and  the 
product  is  of  good  flavor.  But  because 
some  Western  comb  honey  granulates  soon 
after  cold  weather  sets  in,  that  very  fact 
adversely  affects  the  sale  of  cdl  comb  honey. 
Some  Eastern  comb  -  lioney  producers  are 
sore  over  the  fact. 

3.  Large  numbers  of  extraeted-honey  pro- 
ducers are  making  plans  to  produce  a  large 
crop  next  season.  Or,  if  they  produce  any 
comb  honey,  they  will  run  exclusively  for 
extracted.  These  people  are  glad  that  they 
are  not  comb-honey  producers.  The  pres- 
ent good  prices  on  extracted,  with  the  prob- 
abilities that  they  will  hold  for  next  season, 
look  very  encouraging. 

4.  A  large  number  of  comb-honey  pro- 
ducers are  going  to  change  over  to  extract- 
ed. The  present  prices  of  the  liquid  prod- 
uct as  compared  with  the  comb  have  led 
them  to  feel  that  they  can  make  more  money 
producing  the  former  than  the  latter. 

5.  A  large  nurabei",  and  perhaps  a  very 
great  majority,  of  comb-honey  producers 
east  of  the  Mississippi  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce what  they  have  been  producing.    They 


have  always  had  good  prices,  and  the  de- 
mand has  been  quite  satisfactory.  Then, 
moreover,  they  feel  that  the  time  will  come 
when  there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  comb  honey 
and  an  overproduction  of  extracted. 

6.  The  two  past  favorable  seasons  in  the 
East,  at  least,  with  good  prices,  will  induce 
a  large  number  of  backlotters  and  farmers 
to  keep  a  few  bees.  They  have  seen  what 
their  neighbors  have  done  in  honey  produc- 
tion; and,  having  discovered  that  bees  pay 
a  larger  return  on  a  given  investment,  will 
keep  a  few  bees,  and,  of  course,  will  pro- 
duce extracted,  because  that  requires  less 
experience. 

7.  Two  years  ago  there  was  an  overpro- 
duction of  extracted  and  an  underproduc- 
tion of  good  comb  honey.  Prices  on  the 
liquid  article  were  sagging  wliile  those  on 
comb  honey  were  going  up.  Two  years  ago 
there  was  an  overproduction  of  potatoes, 
with  the  result  that  some  farmers  became 
disgusted.  They  stopped  raising  potatoes 
entirely,  and  now  they  wish  they  had  kept 
on  with  them. 

The  comb-honey  producer,  remembering 
some  of  these  peculiar  conditions  of  supply 
and  demand,  will  reason  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  beekeepers  will  change  over  to  ex- 
tracted. If  they  will  do  as  the  potato- 
farmers  did,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
comb  honey  may  have  a  very  strong  demand 
in  1917  and  '18. 

8.  We  are  reliably  informed  that  in  some 
of  the  alfalfa  districts  and  in  the  arid  West 
there  are  a  good  many  carloads  of  comb 
honey  in  storage  seeking  a  market.  There 
is  a  great  deal  more  in  the  Eastern  markets, 
and  this  is  granulated  on  the  hands  of  the 
dealer.  In  some  of  the  alfalfa  districts  bee- 
keepers are  wishing  they  had  produced  ex- 
tracted instead  of  comb ;  and  some  of  them 
are  already  saying  that  they  will  produce 
extracted  honey  next  season. 

9.  As  Wesley  Foster  says  in  his  depart- 
ment in  this  issue  the  cost  of  changing  over 
from  comb  to  extracted  honey  producing  is 
no  small  item ;  but  perhaps  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  the  production  of  alfalfa  comb 
honey  has  exceeded  its  demand. 

10.  There  is  one  thing  the  beekeeper  should 
remember,  and  that  is,  that  the  business  of 
bottling  honey  has  been  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  The  public  is  just  waking  up 
1  o  the  fact  that  honey  is  a  really  cheap  food 
and  a  necessary  one — a  food  that  ought  to  be 
in  every  home  like  ordinary  granulated 
sugar.  It  is  now  found  in  our  large  gro- 
( ei'ies  as  it  never  was  before.  Grocers  will 
luandle  bottled  honey  when  they  will  not 
touch  comb  honey.  For  this  reason  the 
demand  for  extracted  will  continue  strong. 
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REARING  QUEEN  BEES 

Experiments    in    Starting   Cells    at 
the  College  of  Agriculture,   of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin 

By  C.  W.  Aeppler* 


L-j  keeper  finds 
pleasure  in 
agreeing  with 
Elislia  Gallup 
and  G.  M.  Doo- 
little  that 
"around  the 
queen   centers 

all  there  is  in  apiculture."  The  breeding  of 
bees  for  increased  honey  pioduetion  has  rnet 
with  great  success  by  many  who  have  tried 
this  interesting  pursuit.  The  possibilities  in 
rearing  better  queens  is  not  always  heeded 
by  the  beekeeper.  The  beekeeper  who  pays 
little  attention  to  the  requeening  of  his  colo- 
nies systematically,  is,  as  a  rule,  also  not 
the  beekeeper  who  realizes  the  greatest 
crops  of  honey  and  the  greatest  profits. 

Breeding  work  has  paid  dividends  thru- 
out  the  plant  and  animal  world.  More 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  breeding  of 
livestock  than  to  the  breeding  of  bees.  This 
is  perhaps  true  because  we  have  had  more 
breeders  of  livestock  that  were  specialists. 
However,  with  an  increase  of  beekeepers, 
and  fewer  "  keepers  of  bees,"  better  bees, 
free  from  disease,  will  be  the  rule. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  wi'iter  to  discuss 
the  reasons  for  rearing  queens — conditions 
under  which  they  are  reared  naturally  by 
the  bees  in  swarming,  supersedure,  and 
queenlessness.  Such  a  treatise  would  in- 
volve a  large  publication.  For  reference 
to  such  works,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Bulletin  No.  55,  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
United  States  Department  of  Agi-iculture, 
by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  Ph.  D.,  and  Scientific 
Queen-rearing,  by  G.  M.  Doolittle.  The 
intention  of  this  paper  is  to  present  to  the 
beekeeper  and  queen-breeder  a  slightly  new 
method  of  rearing  queens — a  method  very 
simple,  yet  more  satisfactory  than  many 
when  queens  are  to  be  reared  on  a  large 
scale  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Two  years  ago  the  rearing  of  queen- 
bees  was  begun  by  the  writer  at  the  Wis- 
consin Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
The  queens  reared  were  sent  to  beekeepers 
thruout  the  state  in  lots  of  five  or  less.  It 
was  necessary  to  place  a  Limit  on  the  num- 
ber sent  to  each  in  order  to  make  the  work 
beneficial  to  all.  Effort  was  made  in  par- 
ticular to  supply  beekeepers  with  queens  in 
European-foul-brood  districts.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  these  queens  will  serve  as  a 
basis  for  better  bees  thruout  the  state.  By 
rearing  queens  for  his  own  colonies,  a  bee- 
keeper can  improve  his  bees  within  a  shoi't 
time.  A  number  of  letters  received  from 
various  beekeepers  in  the  stale  go  to  stiow 


that  this  is  being 
done  as  rapidly  as 
]iossible. 

Various  condi- 
tions have  to  be 
met  in  rearing 
queen-bees  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of 
the  country.  In 
the  northern  states,  such  as  Wisconsin,  en- 
tirely different  success  could  be  expected  if 
the  same  methods  were  used  as  used  in 
Texas,  and  if  conditions  were  the  same.  In 
the  early  spring,  and  sometimes  up  to 
June  15,  cool  nights  are  the  rule.  This  is 
also  usually  true  after  the  middle  of  August/ 
Such  conditions  are  detrimental  in  starting 
queen-cells  by  the  Doolittle  method.  Jn 
the  early  spring  the  Alley  and  Dr.  Miller 
methods  give  better  results  under  Wiscon- 
sin conditions.  When  the  nights  are  cool, 
cells  started  by  the  Doolittle  method  are 
largely  rejected  when  started  under  ideal 
conditions  during  the  day,  if  started  by 
the  systems  usually  advocated.  It  is  the 
object  of  the  writer  to  show  clearly  Iiow 
success  can  be  had  under  any  conditions  in 
this  latitude. 

In  the  two  years  of  commercial  queen- 
breeding  at  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  and  even  before  that 
time  in  a  smaller  way,  it  was  the  writer's 
privilege  to  carry  on  experiments  to  de- 
termine the  most  satisfactory  ways  in  start- 
ing queen-cells  under  Wisconsin  conditions. 
With  certain  modifications  the  method 
worked  out  would  be  made  applicable  to 
most  parts  of  the  country. 

CONDITIONS  NECESSARY  FOR  SUCCESS  IN 
STARTING   QUEEN-CELLS. 

The  greatest  requirement  in  queen-rear- 
ing is  the  cell-building  colony;  secondly, 
the  management  of  the  cell-builoing  colony; 
and  the  size,  shape,  and  condition  of  the 
artificial  cell  cups. 

EXPERIMENT    WITH    CELL-BUILDERS. 

Not  all  colonies  are  cell-builders.  More 
or  less  success  may  be  had  wich  any  colony 
in  accepting  queen-cells,  if  strong  in  bees; 
but  a  good  cell-building  colony  is  not  read- 
ily found.  By  a  good  cell-builder  is  meant 
one  that  will  accept  from  ninety  to  one 
hundred  per  cent  of  thi  cells  given  it  and 
do  so  every  time. 

Last  spring  about  lift/  colonies  were 
tried  out  to  determine  which  should  be 
used  during  the  season  as  cell-builders. 

The  usual  method  of  placing  the  cell-bars 
in    a   super   above   a   queen-excluder   was 
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followed  in  these  experiments.  During  cool 
nights  such  as  exist  in  Wisconsin  in  early 
spring,  and  no  honey-How,  it  has  been 
found  that  cells  are  of*;e.i  torn  down  by 
the  bees,  even  after  they  are  sealed  oxer. 
Just  how  to  overcome  such  difiiculties  was 
still  a  problem  at  this  tims. 

Prepared  bars  of  cells  were  given  to 
each  and  every  colony;  and  the  six  lliat 
accepted  the  most  cells  during  those  irials 
were  recorded.  A  greater  number  of  trials 
were  subsequently  made  with  these  six 
colonies.  The  colonies  were  all  "bout  equal 
in  strength,  and  were  fed  each  evening 
during  this  period.  At  least  a  dozen  trials 
were  made,  and  finally  the  best  two  were 
selected  as  "cell-builders,"  and  the  others 
set  aside  to  be  used  in  "  finishing  "  cells.  Of 
these  two  colonies,  one  was  about  ten  per 
cent  better  than  the  other.  Let  us  look 
back  a  little.  From  the  records  it  was 
found  that  both  had  young  queens  reared 
during  the  previous  Aug-ust.  Both  queens 
had  been  reared  from  the  same  mother, 
which  was  considered  the  best  breeder  in 
the  yard  the  year  previous.  From  these 
experiments  involving  the  starting  of  sev- 
eral thousand  cells,*  it  is  concluded  that  a 
young  vigorous  queen  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  number  of  nurse-bees 
needed  in  a  cell-building  colony.  It  is  usu- 
ally conceded  that  bees  are  less  apt  to 
swarm  if  a  young  queen  is  present,  yet  an 
old  queen  could  never  be  used  in  the  cell- 
building  colony  to  be  described  presently. 
The  number  and  value  of  the  queen-cells 
that  can  be  secured  by  the  beekeeper  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  cell-builders.  This 
is  the  writer's  conclusion  after  two  years 
of  experimenting  on  this  particular  point. 
We  have  all  noticed  that  some  mares  will 
nui-se  a  colt  better  than  others;  that  some 
cows  treat  a  calf  kindly  and  will  nurse  it, 
whereas  its  own  mother  will  not;  that  a 
certain  brood  sow  can  nurse  twelve  pigs 
l)etter  than  another  will  nurse  six.  It  is  a 
(luestion  of  individuality  and  behavior.  We 
have  the  same  conditions  present  in  queen- 
rearing.  Not  all  colonies  are  cell-buildei'S. 
One  will  accept  a  batch  of  twenty  cells  and 
complete  them  all;  another  may  not  accept 
ten.  It  is  up  to  tlie  beekeeper  and  queen- 
breeder  to  determine  to  some  extent  at  least 
which  colonies  it  will  pay  him  to  use  as 
cell-builders,  the  same  as  it  pays  the  breeder 
of  swine  to  determine  which  shall  be  his 
brood  sows  and  which  go  to  market.  It  is 
a  business  sense  that  prompts  such  action. 
We  must  specialize  in  order  to  succeed 
best.     It  is  quite  as  easy  to  start  one  hun- 

*  Work   done  to  be  absolutely   accurate ;   all  these 
preparations   perhaps   not  necessary   ordinarily. 
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dred  cells  and  have  ninety  completed  as  it 
is  to  have  only  twenty-five  conipleted.  As 
it  takes  time  to  make  the  wax  cell  cups, 
secure  royal  jelly,  and  graft  larvae,  one 
should  endeavor  to  get  maximum  results. 
To  use  the  words  of  David  Rankin,  "  Make 
evei"y  seed,  every  second,  and  every  cent 
count." 

FURTHEP  PREPARATION  OF  THE  CELL-BUILDER. 

In  this  latitude  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
have  queens  fertilized  before  June  1.  The 
number  of  drones  present  up  to  this  time 
is  small,  and  no  nuclei  should  be  made  be- 
fore then,  for  the  brood  is  chilled  during  the 
cool  nights.  As  soon  as  the  cell-builders 
have  been  decided  upon,  stimulative  feed- 
ing should  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  have 
the  colony  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
To  help  the  cell-builder,  frames  of  sealed 
brood  may  be  given  from  other  colonies. 
By  June  1  the  cell-builders  mentioned  had 
each  twelve  frames  of  brood,  and  more 
hatching  brood  was  given  from  other  colo- 
nies in  order  to  secure  a  greater  number 
of  nurse  bees.  All  these  preparations 
might  seem  out  of  place  if  the  usual  method 
of  dequeening  the  colonies  were  to  be 
followed  in  starting  queen-cells.  But  it 
will  be  seen  by  the  reader  that  this  extra 
work  is  not  in  vain. 

PRFjI'ARATIONS    NECESSARY    JUST   BEFORE    BE- 
GINNING COIONY  FOR  ITS  SEASON'S  WORK 
OF     ACCEPTING     QUEEN-CELLS. 

A  bee-escape  board  should  be  taken  and 
spaces  cut  out  as  shown  in  Fig  1.  A 
piece  of  wire  screen  the  mesh  of  which  is 
small  enough  so  that  a  worker  cannot  pass 
thru  is  exactly  fitted  in  the  bee-escape 
board.  Just  before  tacking  on  the  wire 
a  double  Porter  bee-escape  is  inserted. 
After  the  wire  is  tacked  on  securely  a  hole 
is  cut  at  the  opening  of  the  bee-escape  and 
the  wire  soldered  on  completely  around  the 
opening  to  prevent  any  possible  chance 
of  allowing  a  passage  for  the  bees.  In 
using  bee-escape  boards  prepared  in  this 
way  the  natural  temperature  of  the  colony 
is  disturbed  very  little.  A  bee-escape  board 
made  entirely  of  wire  is  not  so  satisfactory, 
as  it  may  sag  more  or  less  in  the  middle 
and  cause  trouble.  A  wood-and-wire  queen- 
excluder  must  also  be  provided.  An  empty 
hive  body  is  taken,  and  a  one-inch  hole 
bored  in  one  end  to  one  side,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  A  small  alighting-board  should 
also  be  nailed  on  lo  assist  bees  in  leaving 
and  returning  to  the  hive. 

Two  days  before  the  colony  is  to  begin 
its  season's  work  of  accepting  queen-cells 
the  final  preparations  are  made.  Fasten 
the  bee-escape  board  to  the  bottom  of  the 
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prepared  hive  body  just  described,  making 
sure  that  the  bee-escape  board  is  inverted 
— that  is,  is  placed  in  position  just  opposite 
the  usual  method.  The  reason  for  this  will 
be  explained  later  on.  Remove  the  ex- 
tracting super  or  supers  from  the  colony, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  find  the  queen. 
Remove  all  of  the  combs  of  sealed  brood 
from  the  brood-chamber,  and  in  their  place 
insert  empty  combs.  Place  the  combs  of 
brood  in  the  prepared  hive  body,  making 
sure  that  the  queen  is  left  in  the  brood- 
chamber.  If  any  combs  of  sealed  brood  are 
present  in  the  supers,  set  them  out  against 
the  hive.  Shake  the  bees  from  most  of 
the  combs  of  unhealed  brood  into  the  pre- 
pared hive  body  which  has  the  bee-escape 
board  attached  to  it.  Fill  the  remaining 
space  left  with  more  combs  of  sealed  brood. 
See  to  it  that  the  original  brood-chamber 
is  filled  with  combs  of  unsealed  brood  or 
empty  comb,  and  attach  an  Alexander  feed- 
er. Place  a  queen-excluder  over  this  brood- 
chamber  and  set  the  prepared  hive  body 
containing  most  of  the  bees  and  all  the 
sealed  brood  on  top  with  the  one-inch 
enti-ance  opposite  the  front  entrance.  This 
hive  body  will  be  more  than  filled  with 
bees.  The  old  bees  will  leave  by  way  of 
the  small  entrance  and  return  to  the  origi- 
nal front  entrance  of  the  hive. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THIS  PLAN. 

Queen-breeders  all  know  that  the  great- 
est number  of  finished  cells  can  be  secured 
if  the  cells  are  started  in  queenless  colonies. 
The  great  question  that  arose  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer  is,  "  How  can  a  condition  of 
queenlessness  be  had  without  in  any  way 
reducing  the  strength  of  the  colony,  or  how 
can  a  condition  of  queenlessness  be  had 
without  dequeening?"  The  procedure  just 
described  is  the  solution  to  the  problem. 
If  brood  is  present  in  a  super,  and  a  bee- 
escape  board  is  inserted,  some  bees  will  pass 
thru  the  escape,  but  the  brood  will  not  be 
deserted.  Consequently  there  is  a  sufficient 
force  of  bees  present  in  the  brood-chamber 
of  the  cell-builders  at  all  times.  It  is  known 
that  young  bees  will  pass  into  the  supers 
quite  readily,  especially  if  the  colony  is 
strong.  Consequently,  each  day  a  large 
force  of  nurse  bees  pass  thru  the  excluder 
and  bee-escape  and  find  their  way  into  the 
hive-body  above,  where  the  queen-cells  are 
to  be  accepted.  These  young  bees  can- 
not return  to  the  brood-chamber  below ;  and 
knowing  no  other  entrance  than  the  small 
hole  at  the  back  of  the  hive  body,  they 
return  to  this  entrance  after  they  have  be- 
come field  bees.*     The  sealed  brood  in  the 


*  I   will   admit   that  bees   will   not  pass  nearly   as 
readily  up  thru  a  bee-escape  as  down,  yet  some  will 


frames  above  the  brood-chamber  soon  be- 
gins to  emerge  and  this  brood-chamber  is 
"  boiling  over  "  with  bees  all  the  time. 

FURTHER  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  CELL- 
BUILDERS. 

If  the  honey-flow  has  not  begun,  the 
cell  -  builders  mu&t  be  fed  a  little  each 
evening.  A  separate  Alexander  feeder 
must  be  used  for  each  half  of  the  hive,  care 
being  taken  to  close  all  openings  made  in 
attaching  the  feeders.  Every  two  weeks 
frames  of  scaled  brood  are  taken  from  the 
brood-chamber  and  transferred  above  the 
excluder,  filling  up  the  space  there  left  with 
empty  combs.  As  soon  as  the  main  honey- 
flow  is  on  remove  combs  of  honey  once  a 
week  from  both  hive  bodies,  filling  the  space 
left  in  the  brood-chamber  with  empty  oomb 
and  the  upper  hive  body  with  sealed  brood. 
Since  there  is  always  a  large  amount  of 
empty  comb  present  in  the  brood-chamber, 
the  queen  will  be  kept  laying  to  her  full 
capacity,  and  the  colony  also  will  have  no 
intention  of  making  preparations  to  swarm, 
even  tho  confined  to  one  hive  body.  As  the 
honey-flow  draws  to  a  close,  the  colonies 
should  be  fed  in  order  that  no  risk  be 
taken,  and  the  maximum  number  of  cells 
will  always  be  accepted. 

ADVANTAGES   OF   THIS   METHOD. 

Not  all  colorvies  are  cell-builders,  and  by 
this  simple  plan  the  queen-breeder  can  con- 
fine his  entire  efforts  to  one,  two,  or  three 
colonies  during  the  entire  season,  and  secure 
an  ample  supply  of  cells  at  all  times.  It 
may  be  well  to  state  here  that  these  colo- 
nies are  not  used  to  "  finish  "  the  cells,  and 
this  will  be  mentioned  again  in  detail. 

The  upper  hive  body  is  always  overflow- 
ing with  nui'se  bees.  The  small  entrance 
keeps  the  bees  in  a  very  crowded  condition, 
bringing  about  the  "  swarming  fever  "  at 
all  times;  but  having  no  queen,  they  will 
never  swarm.  All  beekeepers  will  concede 
that  the  best  queen-cells  are  secured  under 
such  conditions.  At  times  a  peck  or  more 
of  bees  would  be  clustered  outside  around 
the  small  entrance  at  7  A.  M.  During  the 
middle  of  the  day  the  entire  back  of  the 
hive  was  sometimes  covered.  Tlie  great 
advantage  and  beauty  of  tliis  system  is 
that  the  cells  are  accepted  every  time,  even 
during  rainy  weather  and  when  the  nights 
are  cool.  It  does  not  seem  to  make  any 
difference,  and  the  cells  are  accepted  every 
time. 

PREPARING  THE  WAX   CELL  CUPS. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  advocated  by 
many  queen-breeders  that  the  artificial  cell 

pass  thru.  But  even  tho  not  a  single  bee  passed 
lliru  the  escape-board  the  entire  summer,  the  plan 
would  work  equally  well. 
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cujos  should  be  only  about  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  length.  It  has  been  the  writer's 
privilege  to  carry  on  extensive  experiments 
within  the  past  two  years  to  determine 
which  size  will  give  maximum  results. 
Several  thousand  cells  were  started  during 
this  time,  using  various  lengths  and  sizes 
of  cell  cups.  Cells  of  different  sizes  and 
lengths  were  given  to  the  same  colony 
under  various  weather  conditions  and  the 
results  recorded.  Cells  were  also  alter- 
nated on  the  same  cell-bars.  The  con- 
clusions derived  from  these  experiments  are 
as  follows: 

The  greatest  number  of  cells  are  accepted 
and  completed  when  seven-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  from  three-fourths 
to  one  inch  in  length.  (These  sizes  are 
for  cell  cups  before  being  given  to  the  bees.) 

Cells  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter and  larger  were  found  never  to  be 
accepted,  as  well  as  cells  under  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Cells  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  one  inch 
long,  and  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, were  found  to  be  capped  over  soon- 
er than  any  other  size.  Little  wax  must 
be  supplied  by  the  bees,  and  cells  of  such 
size  are  therefore  more  inviting. 

The  cells  are  usually  larger  when  com- 
pleted than  when  drawn  out  from  cell  cups 
only  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long. 

The  virgin  queens  that  hatch  from  such 
cells  are,  as  a  rule,  larger  than  from  the 
smaller  cells.  Such  queens  are  undoubtedlv 
better  fed,  since  more  room  for  royal  jelly 
is  present  in  a  large  cell. 

PREPARING  THE   CELL   CUPS. 

In  preparing  the  cell  cups  the  usual 
methods  as  given  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  and 
Doolittle  may  be  followed.  The  only  pre- 
caution to  take  is  to  get  the  edges  of  the 
cell  cups  very  thin.  If  the  edges  of  the 
cell  cups  are  thick  (such  as  machine-made 
cell  cups)  the  jDercentage  of  accepted  cells 
is  not  as.great.  This  has  been  fully  de- 
termined by  the  writer  in  experiments  cov- 
ering two  years  of  time,  and  involving  the 
starting  of  hundreds  of  cells.  After  the 
cells  are  fastened  to  the  cell-bars  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  colony  for  polishing 
out.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  leave 
them  too  long,  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  be- 
ing a  sufficient  length  of  time. 

STARTING   THE  QUEEN-CELLS. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  to 
give  directions  for  grafting  larvae,  etc., 
as  this  is  very  adequately  described  in 
the  standard  works  on  queen-rearing. 
However,  the  ideal  conditions  present  in 
the  cell-builders  make  the  work  more  sim- 
ple than  usual.     Not  more  than  a  portion  of 


royal  jelly  the  size  of  a  pin-head  is  neces- 
sary for  each  cell.  In  fact,  one  good-sized 
queen-cell  will  furnish  enough  of  the  jelly 
to  start  forty  to  fifty  others. 

Before  placing  the  bar  of  cells  in  the 
cell-building  colony,  a  cover  should  be  made 
as  follows:  Take  an  ordinary  Higgins- 
ville  cover  and  cut  it  exactly  in  two  length- 
wise. Take  a  piece  of  wood  about  four 
inches  wide  and  the  exact  length  of  the 
cover,  and  place  its  edges  so  that  it  will 
fit  exactly  between  the  halves  of  the  cover 
when  pushed  together.  The  object  in  using 
a  cover  in  sections  is  that,  when  the  frame 
holding  the  bar  of  prepared  cells  is  in- 
serted in  the  center  of  the  cluster,  less 
disturbance  is  caused,  and  fewer  risks 
taken  in  not  having  the  cells  accepted. 
One,  two,  or  three  bars  of  cells  can  be 
started  at  once;  but  undoubtedly  better 
queens  are  secured  where  nurse  bees  can 
confine  their  entire  attention  to  one  bar  of 
cells.  When  the  brood  placed  in  the  upper 
hive  body  is  practically  all  sealed  over,  the 
nurse  bees  can  confine  their  entire  atten- 
tion to  the  one  bar  of  cells  given  them, 
with  the  result  that  they  are  practically  all 
accepted,  or  at  least  over  ninety  per  cent 
for  the  entire  season.  By  what  other  plan 
can  the  same  results  be  realized?  The 
beauty  of  it  is  that  they  are  accepted 
every  time. 

In  moving  sealed  brood  to  the  upper 
liive  body,  it  sometimes  happens  that  two 
or  three  queen-cells  are  started  from  un- 
sealed brood.  If  this  happens  they  must, 
of  course,  be  destroyed  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  queen  from  emerging. 

At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  the 
accepted  bar  of  cells  is  placed  in  an- 
other colony  to  be  "  finished."  After  the 
cells  are  once  accepted  they  can  usually 
be  completed  very  nicely  in  a  colony  above 
a  queen  -  excluder.  When  the  cells  are 
"  ripe  "  they  are  ready  to  be  inserted  in 
a  nucleus,  and  the  queens  emerge  there  or 
can  be  placed  in  nursery  cages. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  what  success 
has  been  had  by  this  method  of  using  the 
Alley  plan  of  starting  queen-cells.  The 
results  are  exactly  as  good.  Early  in  June 
I  had  42  queen-cells  started  on  one  comb 
using  the  Alley  plan.  The  comb  was  cut 
in  several  places,  and  every  other  larva 
lifted  out  along  the  cut  edges.  On  the 
lower  part  of  the  comb,  or  next  to  the  bot- 
tom-bar, 23  cells  were  started,  counting  both 
sides,  and  19  other  cells  started  on  the 
rest  of  the  comb.  Many  other  good  re- 
sults were  had,  but  this  particular  instance 
was  the  record.  As  settled  weather  came 
on,  only  the  Doolittle  method  was  used. 
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DESCRIPTION    OF   NUCLEI    USED    AT    THE    WIS- 
CONSIN AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 

The  nuclei  hives,  as  designed  by  the 
writer  at  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  provide  for  three  nuclei 
in  one  ten-frame  hive  body.  In  Fig.  3  is 
shown  these  nuclei  hives  in  actual  o{:eration. 
One  entrance  is  had  at  each  end,  and  one 
from  the  side.  In  the  picture  the  middle 
nucleus  is  open  while  the  other  two  are 
left  closed.  This  is  accomplished  by  pro- 
Anding:  for  three  inner  covers  that  will 
exactly  tit  over  the  three  compartments. 
In  this  way  no  mixing  of  queens  or  bees 
is  had  at  any  time.  A  regular  cover  fits 
over  the  inner  covers  at  other  times. 

The  so-called  "  baby  "  nuclei  are  not  prac- 
tical under  Wisconsin  conditions.  This 
conclusion  must  be  drawn  after  two  years 
of  work  with  them  in  this  state.  In  the 
spring-  they  are  not  populous  enough  to 
keep  up  a  normal  temperature  during  the 
cool  nights;  and  after  the  first  of  Aug:ust 
thej^  are  rapidly  depleted  for  the  same 
reason.  Owing  to  the  cool  nights  the  three- 
frame  nuclei  have  been  found  to  give  the 
most  satisfaction.  Since  there  are  three 
nuclei  in  one  hive  body,  the  temperature  is 
kept  very  constant. 

The  mating  of  queens  is  very  uncertain 
•  during  cool  weather,  and  far  more  favorable 
conditions  are  provided  for  northern 
queen-rearing  by  using  nuclei  of  the  size 
mentioned. 

There  is  also'  very  little  loss  of  queens  in 
mating,  as  the  entrances  to  the  nuclei  are 
all  on  opposite  sides  of  the  hive  body. 
Another  advantage  of  the  three-frame 
nuclei  is  that  they  are  always  veiy  strong, 
and  can  be  kept  so  with  ease.  At  the  end 
of  the  season,  if  several  are  united  they 
build  up  into  fair  colonies  and  can  be 
wintered  successfully.  ' 

RECORD  OF  CELLS. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  better 
conception  of  the  success  that  has  been 
had  bj'  using  the  methods  here  outlined, 
a  portion  of  the  record  of  the  two  cell- 
building  colonies  used  at  the  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  during 
the  season  of  1916  is  here  given.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  results  are  very  uniform, 
and  that,  if  an  average  were  taken,  it 
would  be  found  that  a  total  of  more  than 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  cells  were  accepted 
during  the  entire  season.  This  record  tak&s 
into  account  cool  nights  when  the  tempera- 
ture was  very  low  outside  the  hive  and 
rainy  weather.  On  one  or  two  occasions 
the  bees   did   not  enjoy  a  flight  for  two 


days,  yet  the  cells  were  accepted  as  well 
as  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 


No.  rells 

No.  cells  accepted  and 

Date 

stcarted 

completed 

July    1 

16 

15 

July    3 

16 

14 

July    6 

16 

16 

July    6 

16 

12 

July    7 

16 

13 

July    7 

16 

15 

July    7 

16 

12 

July    8 

18 

16 

July    8 

19 

19 

July    9 

18 

15 

July    9 

18 

15 

July  10 

13 

12 

July  10 

13 

12 

July  11 

18 

16 

July  11 

14 

14 

July  12 

18 

16 

July  12 

18 

16 

July  13 

18 

17 

July  13 

18 

18 

July  14 

18 

17 

July  14 

18 

16 

July  15 

18 

16 

July  15 

18 

16 

July  16 

18 

14 

July  18 

18 

17 

July  19 

18 

15 

July  19 

18 

17 

July  20 

18 

18 

July  20 

18 

17 

July  20 

18 

17 

July  22 

18 

18 

July  22 

18 

17 

July  23 

18 

18 

July  23 

18 

17 

July  23 

18 

17 

July  25 

14 

12 

July  27 

18 

17 

July  27 

18 

18 

July  27 

20 

20 

July  28 

18 

18 

July  28 

18 

17 

July  29 

18 

16 

July  29 

18 

18 

July  30 

20 

19 

July  30 

19 

17 

July  30 

18 

18 

July  30 

20 

18 

July  31 

20 

18 

July  31 

18 

18 

Results  for  August  were  similar. 
FINAL  CONCLUSION. 

The  method  for  rearing  queen-bees  that 
has  been  here  described  is  applicable  just 
as  well  to  the  man  who  owns  a  few  colo- 
nies, oi^erates  large  apiaries,  or  makes  a 
business  of  queen-rearing  from  a  com- 
mercial standpoint.  It  will  appeal  to  the 
beekeeper  who  owns  only  a  few  colonies,  in 
that  he  is  never  compelled  to  dequeen  a 
colony  to  secure  cells  for  requeening  or 
making  increase.  To  the  extensive  bee- 
keeper it  means  time  saved.  The  profes- 
sional queen-breeder  can  confine  his  entire 
efforts  to  a  few  colonies;  whereas,  here- 
tofore he  was  obliged  to  use  a  large  num- 
ber of  colonies  thruout  the  season  in  order 
to  obtain  enough  queen-cells  to  supply  the 
many  nuclei  he  operates.     This  rnethod  of 
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obtaining  desirable  queen-cells  ought  to 
find  a  ready  welcome  in  the  practices  of 
American   beekeepers. 

'Later. — In  looking  over  some  of  the  back 
numbers  I  find  an  interesting  discussion, 
Oct.  1, 1916,  in  which  Mr.  Kennith  Hawkins 
finds  fault  with  the  methods  used  by  some 
queen-breeders  because  they  use  queenless 
colonies  and  so  have  a  large  number  of 
them  on  hand  during  the  season  that  store 
little  or  no  surplus.  Mr.  Hawkins  also  says 
that  such  colonies  develop  laying  workers 
soon  and  are,  therefore,  useless. 

To  this  I  should  like  to  say  in  connection 
with  my  plan,  that  neither  is  true,  but  that 
a  colony  operated  as  a  cell-starter  or  cell- 
builder  in  the  way  I  have  described  will 
yield  among  the  maximum  of  surplus  honey, 
and  not  develop  a  single  laying  worker  all 
summer.  While  Mr.  Hawkins'  method  is 
better  than  some,  yet  I  cannot  quite  welcome 
it,  since  he  does  not  know  that  the  young 
bees  that  he  shakes  from  another  colony 
come  from  a  queen  whose  progeny  are  cell- 
starters  or  cell-builders.  I  have  proved 
pretty  well  that  every  colony  does  not  have 
those  characteristics,  even  tho  subjected  to 
the  most  favorable  conditions.  If  the  queen- 


breeder  finds  a  colony  that  is  a  good  cell- 
starter  he  should  keep  that  colony  intact; 
for  to  dequeen  it  would  be  a  shame  when  we 
can  use  more  satisfactory  methods. 

As  I  see  it,  not  considering  the  essentials 
of  a  good  breeding  queen,  the  four  greatest 
requirements  in  starting  queen-cells  are  as 
follows :  1.  Crowded  conditions ;  2.  Young 
nurse  bees ;  3.  High  temperature ;  4,  Incom- 
ing nectar  or  its  eauivalent.  All  these  con- 
ditions are  provided  by  this  new  plan,  and 
one  or  two  are  lacking  by  any  other  that  I 
have  any  knowledge  of.  I  will  admit  that 
in  the  South  fewer  failures  would  be  had 
than  in  the  North,  on  account  of  conditions 
here.  When  I  thought  out  this  plan  and  ex- 
perimented with  it  I  had  Northern  condi- 
tions in  mind  entirely ;  for  to  have  cells  torn 
down  during  cool  nights  is  very  discourag- 
ing. I  speak  now  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  queen-breeder  who  wishes  to  start  queen- 
cells  for  several  months.  Where  a  man 
wishes  to  rear  only  a  few  dozen  queens  he 
would  not  experience  much  trouble  if  he 
used  any  standard  method;  but  because  of 
the  short  honey-flow  we  enjoy,  and  the  ad- 
verse weather  conditions  at  times,  I  worked 
two  years  to  perfect  this  plan. 


I 


N  Bait  i  m  0  r  e 
County,  Mary- 


A  MARYLAND    BEE -MAN 


land,  18  miles 
from  Baltimore,  is 
a  man  who  loves 
bees  and  believes 
that  beekeeping 
pays,  and  no  won- 
der. A  poor  man, 
starting  with  one  hive  and  gradually  build- 
ing up,  he  has  learned  to  produce  and  sell 
comb  honey  and  make  much  more  than  a 
living  at  it.  With  his  honey  money  he 
bought  an  apparently  worthless  piece  of 
land,  planted  a  peach-orchard  on  it,  and 
built  a  shanty  in  which  he  lived  alone  for 
years.  He  then  constructed,  with  his  own 
hands,  farm  buildings  and  a  modern  home  to 
shelter  the  young  woman  who,  of  all  others, 
was  waiting  for  him.  Now  with  a.  wife  and 
two  small  children  he  is  prospering  as  never 
before. 

The  interior  of  their  home  suggests  that 
of  the  well-to-do  town  or  city  man.  Here 
there  are  nc  milk-utensils  to  wash  nor  any 
suggestion  of  the  cow-barn  nor  the  early 
rising  and  other  disagreeable  features  that 
often  go  with  certain  work  on  a  farm. 
Beework  and  fruit-raising  are  compara- 
tively clean  woyk.     But  bajS  thgre  Ijegn  ^g 


A  Poor    Man  Starting  with   Only 

One     Colony    of   Bees    Wins    a 

Farm,    Home,    and   Family 

By  Samuel  Cushman 


hard  work  done? 
Oh,  yes!  and  lots 
of  it.  Years  of 
lonely  persistent 
work  and  much 
self  -  denial  and 
economy  have 
been  practiced  to 
attain  these  re- 
sults in  this  line  of  rural  industry. 

The  bees,  however,  made  all  this  possible. 
They  have  been  the  main  dependence,  and 
are  today;  yet  this  beekeeper  has  never 
had  as  many  as  200  colonies.  He  does  not 
rear  queens  to  sell.  He  rarely  sells  a  hive 
of  bees.  He  has  never  produced  extracted 
honey.  He  does  not  receive  retail  prices. 
Comb  honey  sold  thru  a  commission  man 
has  been  his  revenue  producer.  The  re- 
turns from  fruit  never  have  been  more 
than  half  of  his  income. 

How  did  he  do  it?  What  methods  have 
been  followed?  It  is  an  interesting  story. 
Follow  me  carefully  and  you  will  know. 
If  he  has  done  all  this  with  bees,  others,  in 
the  right  location,  can  do  it  also. 

STARTS  WITH  FRAME  HIVES  MADE  FROM 
STORE  BOXES. 

Mr.  N.  W.  James  was  living  witli  liis 
fg-tber    not    far    from    his    pie;  eal    home, 
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28  yeai'S  ago,  when  he  first  secured  a  poorly 
made  Laiigstroth-frame  hive  of  bees.  At 
this  lime  he  knew  notliing  of  bee  books  and 
magazines,  and  did  not  see  any  for  three 
or  four  years,  nor  meet  any  up-to-date 
beekeepers.  After  that  he  had  Root's  A 
B  C  of  Bee  Culture  and  took  two  maga- 
zines— Gleanings  and  the  American  Bee- 
keeper— and  has  read  them  ever  since. 
They  and  his  own  experience  taught  him 
about  all  he  knows  about  bees.  He  did 
fairly  well  with  this  one  colony  for  several 
years,  securing  from  25  to  50  lbs.  of  comb 
honey  per  season.  Then,  being  Avithout 
capital,  he  made  hives  from  stove  boxes 
and  began  to  increase.  In  six  years  he  had 
worked  up  to  40  colonies  and  lost  20  of 
them  the  following  winter.  As  the  loca- 
tion was  low  and  sheltered,  he  had  previous- 
ly suffered  very  little  winter  loss.  This 
caused  him  to  study  beekeeping  in  earnest. 

CLEARS   LAND   AND   LIVES   ALONE   IN   SHANTY. 

While  producing  honey  on  his  father's 
place  he  bought,  with  honey  money,  a  piece 
of  land,  not  far  away,  covered  with  black- 
beriy  bushes,  briars,  and  stumps.  He 
cleared  this  land  and  planted  a  peach- 
orchard  and  built  a  two-story  shanty, 
12  s  16  feet.  The  ground-floor  room  serv- 
ed as  a  living  and  work  room,  and  here  he 
cooked  his  meals  on  a  kitchen  range.  He 
slept  in  the  room  above,  reached  by  a 
ladder  and  thru  a  trapdoor.  This  original 
building  now  serves  as  a  workshop  and 
honey-room.  An  outside  stairway  now 
gives  more  convenient  access  to  the  upper 
room.  This  building  as  well  as  the  others 
was  the  work  of  his  own  hands  except 
that  he  had  the  assistance  of  a  carpenter 
in  raising  the  frame.  The  material  of  this 
building  cost  $100.  When  completed  he 
moved  his  50  colonies  to  the  place  and 
made  this  his  home. 

LOST  100  COLONIES  FROM  FEEDING  TOO  THIN 
SYRUP  LATE  IN  FALL. 

He  had  been  keeping  bees  for  ten  years, 
and,  the  season  before,  had  increased  to 
110  colonies  and  bought  40  of  a  neiglibor, 
and  was  obliged  to  feed  winter  stores  to  all. 
He  did  not  know  tliat  lie  should  feed  thick 


syrup  in  late  fall.  11'^  had  increased  too 
much,  fed  thin  syrup  ho  late  in  the  season, 
and  lost  100  colonies  before  spring  from 
dysentery;  had  only  50  left  to  move  to  the 
new  farm.  This  was  a  hard  blow,  but  it 
did  not  stop  him.  In  (wo  years  he  had, 
with  the  hives  and  old  combs,  built  up 
again  to  the  same  number,  and  started  an 
outyard.  He  has  since  bought  11  colonies 
of  his  father.  He  dug  liis  well  and  built 
the  other  farm  buildings  and  his  modern 
home  at  a  time  when  thei'e  was  no  bee- 
work  to  do.  That  is,  he  did  everything  but 
mason  work  for  the  houi^e  foundation  and 
the  plastering,  and  had  assistance  in  rais- 
ing the  fi'ame.  He  did  his  own  carpenter- 
ing, lathing,  finishing,  and  painting  and 
papering.  He  had  not  worked  at  either 
trade,  but  just  picked  it  up, 

PEACH  CROP  HELPS. 

With  him  the  peach-trees  gave  a  crop  the 
third  year  after  planting.  They  yield  four 
seasons  and  then  die.  The  income  from 
the  peaches,  sold  right  on  the  place,  has 
never  been  over  half  that  from  the  bees. 
The  latter  have  given  more  reliable  returns 
than  peaches, 

FIVE    BARRELS    OF    SUGAR    FOR    WINTER    FOOD. 

Occasionally  the  honey-flow  is  only 
enough,  after  surplus  is  removed,  to 
breed  bees,  and  all  colonies  will  require 
feeding  for  winter  stores.  In  the  fall  of 
1915  he  was  obliged  to  feed  five  barrels  of 
granulated  sugar  at  a  cost  of  $100,  to 
carry  the  colonies  thru  the  winter.  All 
but  two  of  the  162  colonies  were  alive  in 
spring;  but  a  few  were  queenless  and  had 
to  be  doubled  up,  leaving  155. 

GAINS    THREE    AND    A    HALF    TONS    OF    COMB 
HONEY   AND   35    NETW   COLONIES. 

In  1916,  from  155  colonies,  spring  count, 
he  took  off  6500  lbs.  of  comb  honey  and 
now  has  190  colonies — a  gain  of  35  colo- 
nies and  SV2  tons  of  comb  honey.  His 
best  gi'ade  comb  honey  netted  him  15  cts. ; 
second  grade  13,  and  culls,  unfinished  and 
dark,  11  to  12V^  cts.  per  lb.,  an  average 
of  14  cts.  Last  fall  no  fall  feeding  was 
required,  as  all  colonie.s  filled  up  from  an 
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N.  W.  James  and  family. 

extra  good  tiow  from  fall  flowers — golden- 
rod  and  asters.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
know  how  these  got  thru  the  winter. 

OBLIGED   TO   GET   ITALIANS. 

Formerly  he  kept  black  bees  and  pre- 
ferred them  because  they  capped  their 
honey  whiter;  but  European  foul  brood 
forced  him  to  keep  Italians.  He  secured 
some  of  the  best  Italian  stock,  and  found 
a  great  difference  in  the  various  strains  of 
Italian  bees.  Some  queens  gave  workers 
that  were  great  honey-gatherers  and  very 
gentle,  but  they  built  comb-cappings  against 
the  honey  so  it  partly  showed  thru.  He 
now  iDrefers  bees  that  have  a  little  black 
blood,  the  progeny  of  an  Italian  queen  that 
has  mated  with  a  drone  from  hybrid  stock 
or  Italian  and  black  mixture.  These  are 
usually  gentle,  and  easy  to  handle.  Oc- 
casionally there  will  be  a  cross  colony,  but 
he  requeens  these.  He  usually  uses  swarm- 
reared  queen-cells  from  the  best  old  colo- 
nies that  have  cast  a  swarm,  but  does  not 
requeen  good  colonies,  no  matter  how  old 
the  queen,  if  they  are  doing  well.  He  has 
some  queens  that  ai'e  two  and  even  three 
years  old. 

AVERAGE    YIELD   PER   COLONY. 

He  has  averaged  about  50  lbs.  of  comb 
honey  per  colony,  spring  count,  for  the 
past  five  years,  and  always  sells  his  crop 
thru    a    commission    merchant.     He    does 


not  risk  shipping  it  by  freight  or  expv  rs, 
but  drives  to  Baltimore  with  it  just  as 
soon  as  he  can  prepare  it  for  market. 

TWO   GOOD    SEASOKS    TO    ONE   POOR   ONE. 

He  counts  on  having  two  good  seasons 
to  one  poor  one  in  his  locality  or  by  his 
management.  He  believes  in  preparedness, 
and  that  doing  the  right  thing  too  late  has 
turned  a  good  season  into  a  bad  one  for 
many  a  beekeeper. 

EIGHT-FRAME   DOVETAILED    HIVES   PREFERRED. 

Mr.  James  has  been  buying  factory-made 
hives,  eight-frame  dovetailed,  for  the  last 
15  years,  as  it  does  not  pay  to  make  up 
hives  from  the  lumber.  If  he  were  to 
start  over  again,  however,  and  had  no 
capital,  he  would  make  over  store  boxes 
again  at  the  start. 

He  had  run  one  home  and  two  out 
apiaries  for  four  years  before  coming  on  to 
the  new  place.  He  now  has  one  out-apiary 
of  89  hives  and  101  colonies  in  the  home 
apiary,  but  will  take  part  of  the  latter 
to  a  new  outyard  next  spring. 

OVERCAME  FOUL  BROOD. 

European  foul  brood,  which  affected  his 
apiaries  eight  years  ago,  disappeared  after 
he  requeened  them  in  the  fall  with  Italian 
queens  or  rii>e  queen-cells,  after  firt  t  leak- 
ing colonies  broodless  for  ten  days  or  two 
weeks.  A  few  seasons  later,  20  colonies 
showed  it  again  in  the  spring;  aixl  still 
later  one  or  two  black  colonies  had  it,  but 
it  has  not  reappeared  since.  He  do?s  not 
consider  it  a  serious  menace  to  the  care- 
ful beekeeper,  and  believes  that  it  will  not 
injure  even  the  honey  crop  if  prompt  mea- 
sures are  taken. 

HARVESTING  THE  CROP. 

He  secures  his  comb  honey  in  4-^  x  AVi- 
X  1%-inch  sections  with  two  beeways.  He 
does  not  like  either  four-beeway  or  plain 
sections  nor  the  4  x  5  x  iy2-ineh  style,  as 
combs  are  more  likely  to  be  injured  in 
cleaning  and  crating.  His  commission  man 
also  advised  him  to  stick  to  the  kind  he 
had  been  using,  as  they  suit  his  trade  best. 

These  are  put  on  the  hives  in  regular 
S  supers  with  slatted  wood  separators,  and 
three  are  used  to  a  hive.  Foundation 
starters,  cut  2x3  inches,  are  used  in  the 
sections,  instead  of  narrow  strips.  These, 
hung  long  way  down,  give  three  sides  to 
work  on,  while  a  narrow  starter  gives  only 
one  edge.  These  will  be  built  out  as  fast 
as  full  sheets.  These  supers  of  sections  are 
all  ready  for  the  season's  crop  several  weeks 
before  the  sur^ilus  flow,  and  one  set  is  on 
the  hives  one  week  before  it  commences, 
and  ventilation  blocks  are  put  under  the 
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brood~-ehamber,  one  at  each  corner.  The 
first  supers  given  always  contain  one  or 
two  rows  of  bait  combs,  sections  having 
full  combs  or  foundation  well  drawn  out, 
left  over  from  the  previous  year.  These  are 
sometimes  moved  to  the  outer  rows  after 
work  in  them  is  well  started.  When  the 
first  super  is  partly  filled,  another  super 
with  foundation  sheets  is  put  under  it,  and 
later,  before  the  height  of  the  honey-flow, 
another  under  that;  but  when  the  honey- 
flow  is  diminishing  it  is  put  on  top.  As 
soon  as  two-thirds  of  the  sections  in  the  first 
super  are  capped  over  it  is  removed  and  the 
unfinished  ones  are  put  back  in  another 
super.  In  removing  supers  of  finished  sec- 
tions the  bees  are  not  smoked  out  nor  brush- 
ed off  from  the  supers.  Porter  bee-escape 
boards  are  used  to  clear  the  sections  from 
bees,  the  finished  supers  being  placed  at  the 
top,  and  the  escape  beneath  it  to  allow  the 
bees  to  return  to  the  colony  of  their  own  ac- 
cord. Bees  that  pass  thru  these  escapes  in 
only  one  direction  can  go  out  but  cannot 
return. 

FUMIGATES  THE  COMBS. 

The  combs  are  then  fumigated  with  sul- 
phur  to   kill   bee-moth   eggs.     He    prefers 


that  to  bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  latter 
does  the  work  all  right,  but  is  highly  in- 
flammable. 

DOES   NOT  TRY  TO   STOP   SWARMING. 

Mr.  James  does  not  clip  the  queen's  wings 
nor  try  to  stop  first  swarms.  He  expects 
them  and  two  -  thirds  of  his  colonies  to 
swarm.  He  watches  closely  for  them  at 
the  home  apiary  between  10  and  12  o'clock 
during  the  swarming  season.  They  usu- 
ally settle  on  a  limb  and  haug  half  a  day 
before  going  off.  He  then  spends  one  hour 
at  the  out-apiary  to  hive  those  that  are 
out,  and  returns  to  the  home  yard  in  time 
to  get  the  afternoon  swarms.  Sometimes 
they  hang  from  afternoon  until  the  next 
morning.  This  ties  him  right  up  to  his 
apiaries  in  good  weather  during  swarming 
time.  He  rarely  has  a  swarm  go  off.  Some 
come  out  as  late  as  2  o'clock  on  very  warm 
days,  but  usually  not  often  after  1  o'clock. 
He  often  has  to  climb  trees  to  secure  the 
swarms.  The  limb  they  are  on  is  partly 
sawed  off  near  the  tree;  and  as  it  breaks 
half  thru  and  swings  down  he  can  reach, 
cut  off,  and  descend  with  the  branch  bav- 
in"' the  swarm. 


One  of  Mr.  James'  apiaries  in  a  forest. 
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PLACES   NEW   SWARM   ON   THE  OLD    STAND. 

He  hives  them  in  a  new  hive  placed  on 
the  old  stand  and  puts  the  old  colony  on 
one  side.  The  surplus-honey  supers  are 
transferred  to  the  new  swarm  on  the  old 
stand,  which  will  receive  all  the  working 
force.  In  one  week  he  moves  the  old  colony 
to  the  other  side  of  the  new  swarm,  to 
give  more  of  the  workers  to  it.  Very 
seldom  do  second  or  after  swarms  issue 
from  the  old  hives  unless  he  lets  them 
stay  too  long  without  moving.  He  does  not 
have  to  open  old  colonies  nor  bother  about 
queen-cells,  as  they  are  so  weakened  that  the 
first  queen  hatched  is  allowed  to  kill  the 
rest. 

GETTING  RID  OF  DRONE  COMB. 

Sometimes  he  hives  the  new  swarms  on 
brood-frames  hatching  foundation  starters, 
altho  he  prefers  full  sheets  of  foundation 
and  one  or  two  drawn-out  combs.  When 
starters  are  used,  and  if  some  drone  comb  is 
built  in  the  frame,  it  can  be  cut  out  with  a 
can-edge  cutter,  and  worker  comb  cut  in 
the  same  way  fitted  in  to  replace  it. 

NO    QUEEN-EXCLUDING    HONEY-BOARDS    USED. 

Large  heavy  swarms  are  given  double 
brood-chambers  in  very  hot  weather,  which 
are  left  two  or  three  days;  then  supers  are 
put  on  and  one  brood-chamber  taken  away. 
Plenty  of  ventilation  and  room  are  given 
the  first  few  days.  He  has  never  used  the 
queen-excluding  honeyboard,  and  has  had 
no  serious  trouble  with  pollen  or  brood- 
rearing  in  sections. 

YARD  IN  FOREST-CLEARING  DOES  BEST. 

Mr.  James'  outyard,  two  miles  from  his 
home,  is  located  in  a  small  clearing  in  a 
forest  of  small  trees,  and  within  sight  of 
a  dwelling.  This  place  is  warmer  and  more 
sheltered  from  the  wind  than  the  home 
apiary.  Here  the  bees  flv  out  earlier  in  the 
spring  and  later  in  the  fall  with  safety. 
A  hundred  yards  away,  below  it  ard  under 
a  steep  bank,  sloping  to  the  south,  is  a 
small  brook  to  which  (lie  bees  lia\e  easy 
access.  In  spring  they  are  found  lined  up 
by  the  hundreds  at  one  time,  taking  water, 
and  they  fly  back  and  forth  thru  the  trees 
out  of  reach  of  cold  and  wind.  They  al- 
ways come  out  in  spring  in  better  condition 
than  tlie  home  apiary,  which  is  on  a  bleak 
liill. 

IMPORTANCE     OF     NEAR-BY     WATER     SUPPLY 
IN   SPRING. 

The  importance  of  having  wnler  within 
safe  distance  at  that  time  is  realized  by 
Mr.  James'  remark  that  his  home  apiary, 
at  that  season,  takes  a  gallon  a  day  from 
a  water-fountain  placed  among  the  hives. 


The  danger  of  spring  dwindling  would 
evidently  be  much  greater  if  they  had  to 
fly  half  a  mile  or  more,  exposed  to  chilly 
winds  to  get  water.  He  has  fed  gi'ound 
wheat  out  in  the  open  in  early  spring  as 
a  substitute  for  the  natural  pollen,  and 
favors  it. 

SOURCES  OF  SURPLUS  HONEY. 

His  first  surplus  is  secured  from  locust 
blossom,,  which  commences  about  May  15, 
or  about  two  weeks  after  apple  blooms. 
The  bloom  from  the  tulip  or  pojalar  tree 
follows,  or  blooms  about  the  same  time. 
White  clover  commences  to  bloom  about 
May  25,  and  lasts  thi'u  June  and  into  July, 
altho  none  is  stored  in  sections  in  July. 
Considerable  honey  is  gathered  from  daisy 
blossoms;  but  the  yellow-daisy  pollen 
brought  in  with  it  colors  the  finished  white- 
clover  sections  unless  they  are  removed 
promptly. 

A   CORNSTALK   WINDBREAK. 

The  home  apiary  is  on  a  slope  some- 
what under  the  hill,  and  sheltered  on  the 
north  by  a  thick  wood.  A  rail  fence  on 
the  edge  of  the  wood  and  around  one 
corner  of  the  yard  on  the  west  has  been 
made  to  serve  as  a  windbreak  by  standing 
up  bundles  of  cornstalks  thickly  against 
this  fence.  As  Mr.  James  observed,  this 
was  not  much  for  loolfs,  but  *'  handsome 
is  that  handsome  does."  Here  the  hives  are 
five  or  six  feet  apart,  and  the  rows  about 
eight  feet  from  each  other. 

TAR-PAPER    COVERING    FOR    WINTER. 

When  colonies  succumb  in  the  winter 
here  they  have  been  those  furthest  from  the 
forest  and  windbreak.  Those  in  this  part 
of  the  yard  have,  besides  the  half -story  of 
chaff  on  top,  a  covering  of  tar  paper  tied 
around  with  a  cord.  This  protection  has 
given  very  good  results  in  the  past  on  a 
few  hives,  and  will  be  tested  out  this  win- 
ter on  a  larger  number. 

KEEPING  A   LARGER  NUMBER- 

I  asked  Mr.  James  why  he  did  not  have 
more  colonies.  He  replied  that  he  gets 
about  enough  to  do,  without  help,  with 
what  he  has,  and  wants  to  change  off  on 
other  work.  He  is  about  exhausted  at  the 
end  of  the  honey  season. 

I  asked  if  he  could  not  rave  the  time 
taken  watching  for  swarms,  and  avoid 
climbing  trees  for  them,  by  clipping  all 
queens  and  making  all  swarms  artificially 
by  shaking  or  brushing,  thus  leaving  them 
in  about  the  same  condition  as  after  natural 
swarming,  and  in  this  way  save  work  and 
time,  and  then  take  care  of  more  colonies. 
He  has  never  tried  this  but  intends  to  on 
an  outyard  next  season.     Asked  if  he  con- 

Continued  on  page  150. 
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''pIIE  question 


„t  „„.„,..   OUT -APIARY    EXPENSES 


anes  a  n  d 
their  desirability 
may  be  looked 
iijion  from  many 
.standpoints,  and 
j-et  the  experi- 
ence of  any  one 
beekeeper  mnst  of  necessity  be  limited. 
Localities  vary,  seasons  vary,  the  bees  vary, 
and  perhaps,  more  important  than  all,  the 
beekeepers  themselves  vary.  I  am  running 
seven  apiaries,  and  in  a  good  season  there 
are  enough  bees  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  a 
prettj'  ambitious  man.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  season  is  poor  I  have  far  more  bees 
than  enough,  and  the  poorer  the  season  the 
worse  off  I  am,  and  the  greater  the  loss. 
It  is  still  a  question  in  my  mind  if,  instead 
of  extensive  out-apiaries,  it  would  not  be 
more  profitable  for  a  beekeeper  to  own  his 
own  home  and  ground,  to  keep  several  cows, 
a  limited  number  of  chickens,  to  have  a  good 
garden  suppljdng  first  -  class  vegetables  — 
enough  for  his  own  use  and  some  besides — 
then  have  his  bees  on  the  same  place  where 
they  can  be  cared  for  at  the  least  expense. 
There  is  a  great  saving  in  labor  and  time  in 
having  the  bees  in  one  place,  and  that  in  the 
home  apiary.  Time  and  again  there  are 
things  that  I  should  like  to  do  or  to  look 
after  that  are  impossible  because  I  am  not 
on  the  spot,  and  conditions  might  change 
by  the  time  I  could  get  there. 

If  the  beekeeper  is  isolated  from  other 
bees  so  that  there  is  a  range  of,  say,  two 
miles  in  every  direction,  and  if  he  is  in  a 
good  locality,  I  doubt  whether  it  pays  to 
split  up  an  apiary  short  of  200  colonies. 
In  sajdng  this  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
readers  of  Gleanings  all  know  that  over- 
slocking  is  felt  ]3articularly  at  the  time 
that  the  bees  are  building  up  for  the  surplus 
honey-flow  —  in  this  locality,  during  the 
blooming  of  soft  and  hard  maiilfs,  dande- 
lion, and  fruit. 

THE  COST  OF  THE  GROUND. 

In  establishing  an  out-apiary  some  rent 
or  its  equivalent  must  be  paid  for  the  loca- 
tion. I  know  that  locations  are  sometimes 
offered  rent  free.  I  have  had  such  offers, 
but  have  never  accepted  them.  In  any 
event  it  is  not  a  legitimate  way  of  calculat- 
ing the  expense  of  the  undertaking.  It 
may  be  foolish  for  me  to  mention  what  I 
pay  a  year  for  enough  s])ace  to  put  an 
apiary.  Some  may  say  it  is  too  much, 
othei-s  that  it  is  too  little.  I  pay  $20  a  year 
for  a  suitable  place  to  put  an  apiarj',  pref- 
erably an  apple-orchard,  and  for  a  place 
to  extract  and  store  supplies.     I  never  agree 


The    Importance    of  Keeping    the 

Most   Accurate  Account  of  all  of 

the    Necessary    Overhead    Costs 

By  R.   F.  Holtermann 


to  give  away  any 
honey;  but  if  I 
get  a  fair  crop  the 
owner  of  the  land 
gets  60  pounds  of 
honey,  or  some- 
times even   more. 

THE     COST     OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

A  conveyance  must  be  supplied,  and  a 
conveyance  costs  something.  If  one  has 
horses  he  must  keep  track  of  the  time  used 
and  divide  the  cost  proportionately — so 
many  days  in  the  garden,  so  many  days  for 
the  bees,  so  many  for  family  use,  etc.  I 
enumerate  every  outlay,  expenditure,  and 
returns.  ]\Ierely  to  say  that  I  have  a  con- 
veyance anyway,  so  it  costs  me  nothing,  is 
not  sound  business  reasoning.  It  would  be 
like  charging  the  first  boarder  for  rent, 
heating,  and  other  overhead  expenses,  and 
then  figuring  the  cost  of  the  other  boarders 
merely  on  the  amount  of  food  consumed. 

The  cost  of  running  an  automobile  varies 
considerably.  I  think  that  many,  in  their 
desire  to  tell  a  good  story,  inadvertently  de- 
ceive themselves  and  others.  Some  drivers 
can  smash  an  automobile  in  five  seconds  and 
never  know  it.  Another  can  run  them  for 
five  years  and  never  have  an  accident.  I 
have  found  that  with  an  auto  it  is  necessaiy 
to  attend  at  once  to  anything  that  goes 
wrong.  This  is  a  good  rule  to  follow  with 
any  machinery.  There  are  no  superfluous 
parts  about  a  good  machine;  and  therefore 
if  only  one  screw  or  bolt  is  out  of  commis- 
sion it  means  added  strain  on  some  other 
that  is  not  expected  to  do  double  duty.  If 
I  pay  $1000  for  an  auto  I  must  charge  $60 
a  year  interest  against  the  business,  and  al- 
so a  further  charge  to  take  care  of  depre- 
ciation in  value.  How  much  does  an  auto- 
mobile depreciate  in  value  in  a  year?  The 
question  is  not  so  much  what  my  opinion  is, 
but  what  the  value  of  the  machine  is  on  the 
open  market.  A  $1000  machine  with  aver- 
age wear  will  usually  depreciate  in  value 
$200  or  more  in  a  year.  I  bought  a  machine 
that  had  been  used  for  demonstrating.  It 
had  aij  exceptionally  good  engine.  The 
price  when  new  w^as  $1200;  but  after  it  had 
been  used  one  season  for  demonstrating  I 
paid  $850  for  it.  In  this  way  I  did  not 
lose  tlie  first  gi'eat  depreciation.  The  ma- 
chine is  run  mainly  on  stiff  clay  roads.  The 
country  is  fairly  level ;  but  when  wet  the 
roads  are  dreadful,  and  at  limes  almost  im- 
passable. This  is  a  serious  handicap  for 
automobile  travel — ^very  hard  especially  on 
the  tires,  because  the  ruts,  when  dry  and 
hard,  cut  the  rubber  badly.  We  have  used 
up   four  or  five   outer  cases  evei-y  season 
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since  we  have  had  the  machine.  Five  last 
year  cost  us  over  $150.  Then  there  is  the 
gasoline,  oil,  overhauling,  and  other  repairs. 
There  is  no  use  in  underestimating  this  kind 
of  expense.  Many  do;  yes,  some  business 
men  always  underestimate  the  costs  in  their 
business.  But  unless  these  expenses  are 
put  down  accurately  the  cost  will  be  un- 
derestimated. 

It  takes  some  time  to  go  back  and  forth 
to  the  out-apiary.  We  have  a  truck  of 
1500  pounds  capacity,  which  cost  when  new 
$1200.  I  bouglat  it  after  it  had  been  used 
three  seasons  by  a  grocer  in  the  city,  paying 
$750  for  it.  It  is  very  valuable  for  a  short 
time  in  the  season  for  out-apiary  work,  but 
it  scarcely  has  enough  to  do  to  distribute 
the  costs  connected  therewith.  Further- 
more, it  takes  a  good  deal  of  gasoline  and 
oil  to  run  it.  However,  it  is  certainly  a 
fine  thing  to  be  able  to  back  into  an  apiaiy 
and  feel  sure  that  the  bees  can  make  no 
trouble. 

CONVENIENCES    AT    HOME    YARDS. 

Snowstorms,  windstorms,  varying  winds 
and  changes  of  temperature,  especially  in 
the  spring,  all  demand  changes  in  the 
SLpiaiy,  or  possible  changes.  Entrances 
may  need  adjusting  perhaps  even  twice  dur- 
ing the  day.  If  there  were  only  one  apiary, 
and  that  at  home,  and  run  on  a  plan  to  pre- 
vent swarming,  the  chance  for  a  swarm  to 
issue  would  be  so  small  that  it  Avould  not  be 
necessary  to  examine  the  combs  regularly 
for  the  queen-cells.  Six  days  in  the  week  I 
should  be  on  the  ground  to  catch  any  swarm 
that  might  issue.  In  case  of  out-apiaries 
which  I  can  visit  only  one  day  in  the  week 
it  is  an  entirely  different  proposition. 

In  the  spring,  when  the  buds  begin  to 
swell  and  the  bees  fly  almost  every  day,  if 
I  had  a  home  ajjiary  only  I  would  put  out  a 


large  feeder  containing  syrup  made  of  ten 
or  twelve  parts  of  water  to  one  of  sugar 
so  the  bees  could  help  themselves  quietly 
and  yet  not  get  excited. 

This  plan  can  not  be  followed  at  out-api- 
aries, for  a  "  greenhorn  "  can  not  do  such 
work  as  a  rule.  Then  with  the  out-apiary 
there  are  the  queen-cells  to  look  after.  If 
there  is  only  one  apiary,  the  beekeeper,  be- 
ing constantly  near  it,  knows  what  is  going 
on,  and  is  in  much  closer  touch  with  his 
business. 

MANAGING  THE  OUTYARDS. 

When  it  comes  to  the  management  of  out- 
apiaries  I  like  to  have  the  bees  packed  on 
their  summer  stands  four  in  a  gi'oup,  leav- 
ing the  packing  on  all  the  time  except  dur- 
ing hot  weather.  The  entrances  may  be  in 
any  direction  if  the  yard  is  sheltered  from 
the  winds;  but  it  is  best  to  have  the  front 
of  one  group  face  the  sides  of  the  next 
group  in  order  to  prevent  drifting  and  help 
the  bees  in  locating  their  own  hive. 

I  much  prefer  shade  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day.  Apple  trees  properly 
pruned  are  excellent  for  this  purpose. 

Large  hives,  which,  if  necessary,  can  be 
contracted  with  a  division-board,  are  my 
preference.  I  use  a  12-frame  Langstroth 
hive.  I  do  not  want  to  crowd  the  bees  too 
much,  particularly  during  the  early  part  of 
the  flow.  Large  entrances  at  the  proper 
time  are  necessary  in  my  management. 

In  conclusion  I  can  say  that  out-apiaries 
complicate  the  work  very  much  and  increase 
cai'e,  responsibility,  and  anxiety  to  a 
thoughtful  person.  With  so  many  bees 
left  alone  or  with  only  novices  about,  hav- 
ing oftentimes  poor  judgment,  I  often  feel 
very  anxious  during  critical  times. 

Brantford,  Ontario. 


„ 

^tvfff  S||^f  ^r 
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Iowa  Beekeepers'  Convention,  held  at  Des  Moines,  December  5  and  6. 
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J.  L.  BYER,  THE  BEE  MAN 

Ho^  Success  has  Come  to  a  Man 

Without  Capital  hut  ^ith  oAhun- 

dant  Energy  and  Enthusiasm 

By  E.  R.  Root 


SOME  little 
time  ago 
the    editor 

hap  p  e  n  e  d    to 

make  some  fa- 
vorable comment 
concerning  o  u  r 
special  cor  res- 
pondent Mr.  J. 
L.  Byer,  of  Markham,  Ontario,  Canada;  of 
how  lie  liad  started  in  his  apicultural  career 
from  the  bottom  round  of  the  ladder  until 
he  was  now  one  of  the  largest  and  best  bee- 
keepers in  all  of  Canada;  of  how  he  had 
raised  a  family,  sending  some  of  the  older 
children  away  to  school.  He  came  back 
with  a  private  letter  saying  that  he  did  not 
deserve  the  good  things  we  had  said  of  him ; 
that  his  beeyards  were  not  models  of  neat- 
ness, and  that  he  had  all  kinds  of  hives  and 
equipments;  and  he  was  afraid  that  after 
the  puff  given  him  some  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen would  call  on  him  and  go  away  feel- 
ing disappointed.  As  to  "  having  raised  a 
family,"  Mr.  Byer  said  it  was  somewhat 
of  a  joke,  as  he  is  still  raising  one,  a  pair  of 
lusty  twins  having  come  to  his  home  about 
six  months  before  the  time  of  our  visit. 

This  letter  of  protest  about  a  heteroge- 
neous lot  of  hives  from  our  correspondent 
made  us  all  the  more  anxious  to  see  the  man 
at  his  home  and  yards;  and  so,  accordingly, 
after  a  preliminary  conference  with  the  at- 
torneys in  the  case  of  the  beekeepers  versus 
the  smelters  at  Thorold,  Ontario,  we  took 
occasion  to  run  up  to  Mr.  Byer's  place. 
We  had  given  him  no  previous  intimation 
of  our  coming,  and  so  we  called  him  up 
from  Toronto  on  the  long  distance  to  see  if 
he  were  at  home.  "  Sure  enough,  I  knew 
your  voice,"  he  said.  He  was  surprised  but 
yet  pleased  to  know  that  we  were  coming 
up  to  see  him.  He  met  us  at  the  train  with 
his  Studebaker — a  comparatively  new  ma- 
cliine,  and  took  us  out  to  his  home  lickety- 
splash,  for  the  roads  were  wet  and  muddy. 

Mr.  Byer  is  now  living  in  a  brand-new 
house  with  all  modern  conveniences  and 
equipments.  The  bees,  the  automobile,  the 
home,  were  all  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds 
from  his  bees.  Perhaps  our  correspondent, 
will  not  thank  us  for  saying  this  much;  but 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  his  beekeeping  is 
of  a  kind  that  spells  success. 

When  we  expressed  a  desire  to  see  his 
beeyards  he  readily  assented  to  taking  us 
out,  but  remarked  that  we  would  not  find 
t  liings  looldng  as  nice  as  at  Medina. 

"  Xever  mind,"  we  said.  "  You  have  ap- 
parently made  a  success  of  the  business." 

We  went  out  to  the  Cashel  yard,  about 
four  miles  away,  and  we  found  it,  as  Mr. 
Byer  had  said,  provided  with  hives  of  all 
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styles — some  that 
he  had  bought  up 
of  beekeepers  at 
various  times. 
The  frames  at 
each  yard  are  all 
of  a  size  however. 
While  he  endeav- 
ors to  keep  each 
equipment  of  a  kind  by  itself,  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  do  that  in  all  eases.  The 
bees  in  this  yard  were  packed  in  double- 
walled  hives,  one  colony  to  a  hive.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  quadruple  case  for  holding 
four  hives  was  all  right,  but  it  took  a  long 
time  to  pack  the  bees  in  such  cases,  and  he 
rather  preferred  the  individual  double-wall- 
ed hive  and  the  two-hive  winter  case.  Over 
half  of  his  bees  are  packed  two  in  a  ease. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  Byer  hive  that  had 
been  made  by  his  grandfather.  Bees 
wintered  in  them  well,  notwithstanding 
there  was  only  two  inches  of  packing  be- 
tween the  walls.  He  uses  absorbents;  and 
in  looking  into  some  of  the  hives  we  found 
the  bees  were  in  fine  condition  with  an 
abundance  of  stores. 

"But,"  we  remai-ked,  "don't  you  think 
you  would  use  less  stores  if  you  used  more 
packing?" 

"Perhaps,"  he  replied.  And  then  he 
said  he  had  about  25,000  pounds  of  nice 
clover  honey  on  the  hives  slightly 
flavored  wdth  buckwheat  for  which  he 
could  get  81/^  cents  a  pound.  He  admitted 
that  he  might  be  able  to  save  some  of 
this  honey,  but  it  would  mean  an  entirely 
new  equipment  and  some  extra  labor  in 
packing  and  toting  these  big  hives  around 
from  yard  to  yai'd.  He  was  not  sure  that 
he  would  care  to  change.  Mr.  Sibbald,  he 
said,  who  was  credited  with  being  one  of 
the  best  beekeepers  in  all  Ontario,  was 
using  the  Alpaugh-Holtermann  winter  case, 
and  liked  it. 

The  reader's  attention  is  directed  to  the 
style  of  cover,  which  is  made  of  common 
shingles  and  a  %  piece  to  make  up  the 
ridge-board — very  simple;  see  Fig.  1.  Mr. 
Byer  is  inclined  to  think  that  sheet  metal 
as  shown  in  the  foreground,  Fig.  3,  is 
cheaper. 

The  Cashel  yard  that  we  were  visiting 
was  nearlv  surrounded  by  a  windbreak  of 
woods.  A  large  amount  of  alsike  is  gi-own  in 
the  territoi-y,  and  the  location  is  ideal. 

In  the  afternoon  we  drove  over  to  the 
Markham  yard,  located  on  Rouge's  Hill,  a 
little  way  outside  of  the  towni  itself.  There 
is  hardly  a  prettier  location  in  all  Canada. 
It  is  at  this  yard  that  Mr.  Byer  and  his 
friends  sometimes  hold  picnics. 

Fig.  2  and  3  are  general  views  of  this 
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V^a-    1  —Rvpr's  double-walled  hive.      The  cover  is  made  out  of  common  shingle.      Fig    2.--B 


yer's  Rouge 
tin  roofs  in 
nds  of  bees, 
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particular  yard.  About  the  same  kind  of 
liives  and  equipments  are  used  for  all  the 
yards,  so  a  view  of  this  apiary  will  serve 
to  show  them  all.  The  reader  will  notice 
that  there  is  nothing  particularly  dilapidat- 
ed in  this  yard,  which  is  a  fair  sample  of 
all  of  them.  The  main  thing  is  that  the 
colonies  are  all  in  fine  condition.  Regular 
Jumbo  hives  are  shown  in  the  foreground, 
with  others  of  a  different  type  in  the  back- 
ground. Mr.  Byer  is  using  eight  and  ten 
frame  Langstroth  hives,  and  also  at  his 
Cashel  yard  hives  even  deeper  than  the 
Jumbo.  He  therefore  has  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  relative 
merits. 

We  have  asked  him  to  tell  in  one  or  more 
articles  of  the  good  and  bad  points  of  all 
his  liives.  Ke  admits  there  are  some  pe- 
culiar advantages  in  favor  of  the  Jumbo 
hive,  both  for  the  production  of  honey  and 
for  keeping  down  swarming.  The  en- 
trances of  these  big  liives,  however,  were 
about  1x3  inches..  When  we  asked  him 
if  the  mice  did  not  bother  him  he  said  they 
did  not,  because  he  kept  strychnine  scat- 
tered around  in  each  yard.  We  asked  if 
it  would  not  be  an  advantage  to  have  larger 
entrances  as  recommended  by  the  Dadants. 


"  Perhaps "  was  his  reply.  But  he  has 
not  had  any  trouble  from  these  entrances. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Byer  started  in  a  small 
way.  He  bought  27  colonies,  giving  his 
note  for  $108.*  He  wintered  25  of  them 
successfully,  procured  a  crop  of  honey, 
and,  after  paying  off  the  note  and  putting 
his  bees  into  winter  quarters,  he  had  $110 
left.  With  this  amount  as  a  beginning  he 
"  bought  more  bees  "  and  has  been  buying 
and  making  increase  ever  since,  until  now 
he  has  something  over  700  colonies,  and 
colonies  they  were,  mind  jou.  He  gives  his 
wife  credit  for  much  of  his  success,  as  she 
has  been  a  good  home  -  maker  and  has 
put  ill  many  hard  days  with  the  uneapping- 
knife. 

The  past  season  was  Mr,  Byer's  best. 
He  is  not  giving  out  to  the  public  what  he 
did;  but  we  will  say  this:  A  man  must 
be  something  of  a  beekeeper  who  can  take 
the  equipment  that  he  has,  consisting  of 
big  and  little  liives,  some  of  them  thirty 
or  forty  years  old,  and  get  the  crop  he  did 
and  does  get  from  year  to  year.  While 
location,  no  doubt,  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  this  case,  the  hives  could  not  and 
would  not  do  it.  We  must,  therefore,  give 
credit  to  the  man  and  his  methods. 
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SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

The  Enormous  Waste  in   Parts  of 

California.      A    Great   Opportunity 

for   Progressive   'Beekeepers 

By  Florence  B.   Richardson 


ANY  east- 
ern people 
are  coming 
into  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  o  f 
California  each 
year,  and  many 
more  would  come 
if  they  were  as- 
sured of  a  living.  Xot  every  one  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  bee  business  as  a  single  source 
of  income;  but  tliousands  more  colonies 
could  be  profitably  kept  by  diversified  farm- 
ers if  4 hey  but  realized  the  fact. 

Bees  are  not  only  profitable  on  the  honey 
count  but  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
great  orcliards  thruout  the  country,  yet 
there  are  orchards  of  many  thousands  of 
trees  in  this  valley  with  no  bees  at  all, 
and  many  more  with  only  a  couple  of  hives. 
To  be  sure,  the  orchardist  himself  has  little 
or  no  time  to  attend  to  them;  and  if  any 
are  kept,  the  women  of  the  family  are  the 
owners.  If  there  were  anj^  big  beekeepers 
near  they  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  use 
the  borders  of  the  orchard  as  an  out-apiary 
for  the  blooming  period. 

The  first  thing  that  eveiy  Easterner  no- 
tices in   California  is  the  waste — waste  of 


everything;  fruit 
under  the  trees, 
lying  in  heaps  as 
it  has  fallen,  that 
in  the  far  East 
would  be  consid- 
ered very  usable; 
watermelons  lying 
i  n  windrows  i  n 
the  fields  because  it  doesn't  pay  to  pick 
them  up  for  marketing  late  in  the  season ; 
enough  vegetables  to  supply  a  city,  going 
to  waste  in  every  town,  and  no  om  seems  to 
be  worrying  about  it.  In  fact,  when  the 
Easterner  who  has  undoubtedly  been  used 
to  getting  a  small  amount  of  fruit  for  a 
large  amount  of  money,  speaks  of  this 
waste,  the  inhabitants  look  pityingly  at  so 
daring  a  person,  and  stamp  him  at  once  as 
a  new  comer. 

The  finest  Malaga  grapes  I  ever  saw, 
great  perfect  bunches  that  would  weigh 
from  three  to  five  pounds  each,  and  every 
single  grape  as  perfect  as  a  nursery-man's 

*  Mr.  Byer  says  he  told  the  man  of  whom  he 
bought  that  he  hadn't  ii  dollar,  and  he  did  not 
know  how  he  fould  pay  for  them.  Tlie  old  fellow 
looked  at  hitn  a  minute  and  said,  "  Young  man,  I 
have  cnufidenoe  in  you.  You  give  me  your  note  and 
you  will  make  good,"  and  he  did. 
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catalog  picture,  were  being  dumped  into  a 
hog-i3en  by  the  cartload;  and  when  a  pro- 
test was  lodged  by  an  onlooker  fresh 
from  New  York  the  rancher  smiled  and 
said,  "  Oh !  but  they  make  the  finest  kind 
of  pork." 

Another  shock  was  to  see  gi"eat  loads  of 
peaches,  many  of  which  would  measure 
from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  circumference, 
being  thrown  in  as  feed  in  the  same  way. 

Peaches  brought  so  little  last  year  for 
canning  that  they  were  mostly  fed  to  the 
hogs,  or  were  left  to  rot  on  the  ground — 
only  the  very  finest  clings  being  shipped 
to  market.  This  year,  however,  the  peach- 
gTowers  have  organized  and  now  have  the 
whip  hand. 

Watermelons  bring  so  little,  late  in  the 
season,  that  any  one  who  wants  them  for 
feed  can  go  to  the  field  and  pick  them  up 
for  fifty  cents  a  load,  using  his  own  judg- 
ment as  to  the  size  of  a  load.  When  the 
farmer  can  get  but  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
ton  delivered  at  the  cars,  it  doesn't  pay 
him  to  bother  with  them  if  he  has  much 
of  a  haul. 

The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  had  home-seek- 
ers' excursions  thru  the  great  San  Joaquin 
Valley  last  fall  (1915),  with  the  idea  of 
showing  people  the  possibilities  of  mak- 
ing a  good  living  by  settling  in  this  fertile 
section  of  the  United  States.  The  very 
first  words  any  of  them  uttered  were  in 
j'elation  to  the  "  waste  "  in  California. 

On  the  gi'ainfields  the  grain  lies  so  thick- 
ly in  some  places  after  harvesting  that 
the  wonder  is  that  any  of  it  found  its  way 
into  sacks.  Of  course  it  is  fine  feed  for 
turkeys,  and  in  some  sections  great  herds 
are  run  after  the  harvester;  but  there  are 
huge  tracts  of  thousands  of  acres  where 
a  turkey  never  steps  foot,'  and  all  that 
grain  is  plowed  under  in  December  or  Jan- 
uary when  summer  fallow  plowing  begins. 

Alfalfa  seems  to  be  the  only  crop  that  is 
guarded  closely,  and  of  that  there  are  tons 
of  nectar  going  to  waste  each  year  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  bees.  The  main  fields 
yield  comparatively  little  nectar  under  ordi- 
nary conditions,  as  the  alfalfa  is  cut  for  hay 
either  just  before  or  just  as  the  first  blos- 
soms open,  thereby  not  giving  very  much 
chance  for  collection  of  neetar.  How- 
ever, there  are  always  lots  of  places  that 
the  mowing-machine  doesn't  reach  on  the 
edges  of  banks  and  levees,  also  in  corners 
and  against  fences,  and  in  poultry-yards. 
Again,  in  an  irrigated  country  like  this 
it  is  poor  policy  to  have  hay  down  in  the 
fields  when  an  irrigation  is  due,  and  the 
cutting  is  often  delayed  until  the  busy 
beas  have  made  a  good  deal  of  honey. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  a  big  country 


in  itself,  and  has  a  great  diversity  of  crops 
from  north  to  south.  There  are  no  sections 
(except  those  where  grain  is  grown  ex- 
clusively) but  that  provide  more  or  less 
bee  pasturage.  The  southern  portion  is 
much  like  the  country  Mr.  Chadwick  tells 
of;  but  as  the  central  and  northern  parts  of 
the  valley  are  reached,  alfalfa  is  king,  and 
great  herds  of  dairy  cattle  are  found.  Vast 
stretches  of  tliis  country  aiso  raise  alfalfa 
hay  entirely  to  ship  to  the  South,  where 
land  is  too  valuable  for  a  hay  crop. 

The  general  topography  of  each  section 
— south,  center,  or  north —  is  much  the  same 
— foothills,  floor  of  the  valley,  and  bottom 
lands  along  the  rivers. 

The  footliill  sections  have  a  great  deal 
of  orange,  lemon,  and  other  fruit-bloom, 
and  sage  and  many  other  wild  flowers  to 
yield  nectar,  also  lots  of  bees.  The  floor 
of  the  valley  is  the  grape  and  alfalfa 
portion,  with  also  great  acreages  of  fruit- 
trees.  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  footliills, 
are  immense  tracts  of  grain.  Compared 
with  the  amount  of  available  forage  there 
are  few  bees  kept  on  the  floor  of  the  valley. 

The  river  bottoms  are  rich  plunder,  as 
the  great  variety  of  weeds  growing  give 
quantities  of  nectar  for  a  long  season. 
Here  grow  the  flowers  from  which  just 
about  all  the  early  brood  is  raised,  for 
alfalfa  bloom  comes  in  much  later  than 
many  of  the   nectar-yielding  wild   plants. 

The  almonds  also  give  a  good  deal  of 
early  pollen,  and  possibly  nectar,  as  the 
majority  of  the  trees  blossom  in  March. 
An  almond-tree  in  bloom  is  about  as  beau- 
tiful a  sight  as  one  would  ask  to  see;  and 
standing  in  some  lights,  where  a  clear 
sky  can  be  seen  back  of  the  trees,  there  is  a 
continual  rise  and  fall  of  insects  going  and 
coming  from  the  blossoms.  The  almond 
is  a  shy  bearer  under  certain  circumstances; 
but  with  right  selection  of  varieties  and 
plenty  of  bees  working  for  early  brood- 
rearing,  a  good  crop  may  be  expected. 

Queen-breeders  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  also.  Having  occasion  to  secure  a 
queen  a  year  ago  it  was  only  after  con- 
siderable trouble  that  such  a  one  as  was 
wanted  was  discovered.  For  every  breeder 
in  California  thex'e  are  ten  in  any  eastern 
state,  and  yet  there  is  good  opportunity 
here  for  good  breeding. 

This  is  but  a  bi'ief  summary  of  the 
situation,  yet  I  think  that  many  will  be 
able  to  see  the  possibilities  of  at  least  a 
paying  side-line  business.  The  women  in 
particular  on  the  ranches  do  not  seem  to 
be  nearly  so  much  alive  to  this  opportunity 
a-!  they  might  be,  and  are  only  making 
cents  on  chickens  where  they  might  make 
dollars  with  bees. 
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HOW  THEY  CAME  TO  US 

A  Book  'With   Historical  oAssocia- 

tions  That  Throws  Some  Light  on 

the    Introduction    of  Italians 

By  E.   F.   Phillips 


QUITE  recent- 
ly, in  look- 
ing for  an- 
other book  in  the 
beekeeping  libra- 
ry of  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  I 
picked  up  a  little 
book  written  by 
H.  C.  Hermann  which  immediately  aroused 
interest.  The  book  in  itself  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  passing  notice,  but  any  one  famil- 
iar with  the  history  of  tlie  introduction  of 
Italian  bees  in  3860  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Parsons 
will  recall  that  he  purchased  these  bees  from 
Herr  Hermann.  These  bees  were  shipped 
thru  the  port  of  Havre  and  reached  here  in 
April  or  May.  The  date  is  usually  given  as 
May,  but  some  recent  information  indicates 
that  it  was  really  earlier. 

The  book  in  question  was  published  by 
Leonh.  Hitz  at  Chur,  Switzerland,  in  1859, 
and  the  copy  at  hand  contains  the  book 
plate  of  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  Library. 
On  the  title  page  is  an  embossed  mark 
"  Patent  Office  Library."  It  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
contains  a  rubber-stamp  mark,  "  By  trans- 
fer from  Patent  Office  Library,  April, 
1914."  It  was  then  transferred  to  the 
Library  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture apparently  on  January  12,  1915. 
It  has  been  in  the  library  at  Drummond 
for  over  a  year,  but  it  never  before  came 
to  notice.  Probably  there  are  some  more 
treasures  here  which  have  not  been  unearth- 
ed. 

One  cannot  but  wonder  whether  the  pres- 
ence of  this  little  book  of  56  pages  in  the 
Patent  Office  is  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Parsons  was  sent  to  Herr  Herman 
for  the  bees.  II:  must  be  remembered  that 
at  that  time  there  was  no  Department  of 
Agfieulture,  but  what  work  was  done  in 
agricultural  research  and  exploration  was 
supervised  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, an  officer  in  the  Patent  Office.  The 
title  page  is  enough  to  stimulate  any  one  to 
want  the  bees  described.  The  author  re- 
serves the  right  of  translation* ;  but  pre- 
sumably after  57  years  there  can  be  no 
f'bjection  to  a  translation  of  the  title  page: 
"  The  Italian  Aliien-bee,  or  the  Gold  Mine 
of  Agricultui'e ;  a  short  and  practical  trea- 
tise, in  order  to  introduce  genuine,  fertile 
Italian  queens,  for  changing  in  a  few 
months  many  hundred  German  bee  colo- 
nies into  Italians." 

Furthermore,    at   the   close   of  the   book 

*  The  book  was  translated  in  1860  into  English 
and  published  by  Geo.  Neighbour  &  Sons,  London, 
and  also  into  French.  In  the  same  year  there  ap- 
peared a  book  in  Italian  with  a  similar  title,  per- 
haps the  same  book. 


is  a  price  list  in 

which  the  author 

says :  "  I  offer  to 

worthy     b  e  e  - 

friends  at  the  fol- 

lowing    prices, 

payable  in  cash: 

A    young    yellow 

fertilized     queen : 

From  March  15  to  April  30  with  500  bees, 

20  francs;  with  1000  bees,  22  francs;  with 

5000  bees,  35  francs,  etc." 

He  reduced  the  price  later  in  the  season, 
and  also  cliarges  2  francs  less  for  "  queens 
which  are  less  beautiful,  young  as  well  as 
old."  There  are  also  prices  quoted  for 
Italian  drones  "  To  July  30,  2  fr.  per  hun- 
dred; August  1  to  October  30,  3  fr.  per 
hundred."  What  was  the  price  on  July  31? 
The  point  of  chief  interest  is  that  this 
first  importation  came,  not  from  Italy  but 
from  Switzerland.  Ivichard  Colvin,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  to  import  Italian 
queens  (in  1858-9,  with  Langstroth,)  says 
in  an  article  in  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  AgTiculture  for  1863:  "  Parsons 
«**  received  an  importation  of  them  from 
the  northern  part  of  Italy  *  *  *."  Colvin 
also  received  Italian  queens  from  Dzierzon 
in  June.  1800,  his  earlier  imported  queens 
having  all  died.  From  this  it  may  be 
concluded  that  it  was  commonly  believed 
that  the  Parsons  importation  was  from 
Itaty.  Ifowever,  Mr,  Parsons  reported  to 
■  he  Agricultural  Division  of  the  Patent 
Office  on  January  3,  1860,  the  purchase  of 
ten  colonies  from  Herman  of  Tamins. 
Herr  Herman  lived  in  Tamins,  Canton  of 
Graubunden,  in  eastein  Switzerland,  which 
is  located  at  the  .iunction  of  the  Vorder 
Hhcin  and  the  Hinter  Eliein.  The  Rhine 
River  then  floAvs  northeast  and  north  to 
Lake  Constance.  Chur,  where  the  book 
was  published,  is  just  below  Tamins  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine.  From  Tamins  to  the 
nearest  point  in  Lombardy,  Italy,  is  less 
than  25  miles  in  a  direct  line;  but  the 
Rhaetian  Alps  intervene,  over  which  bees 
would  have  difficulty  in  passing.  It  is  only 
about  20  miles  down  the  river  to  Lichten- 
stein,  Austria:  but  unless  bees  flew  over 
the  water  they  would  encounter  some  high 
mountains  in  flying  toward  Austrian 
territory. 

The  book  itself  is  curious,  and  full  of 
good  and  bad  beekeeping.  It  is  evidently 
intended  to  induce  beekeepers  to  buy 
queens  of  the  author,  an  indirect  method 
of  advertising  of  which  American  bee- 
literature  is  not  free.  Tlie  author  thinks 
that  his  bees  are  the  true  race  while  those 
of  Italy  are  not.  Tlie  Alps  are,  he  thinks, 
the  place  of  origin   of  this  race,   for  "it 
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is  probable  that  when  the  great  flood  came, 
certainly  all  the  animals  of  the  lowlands 
were  the  first  to  drown,  and  those  in  the 
inonntains  remained  over  for  the  after- 
world."  So  Noah  did  not  have  a  pair  of 
Italian  bees  on  board !  He  says  the  cell 
of  the  Italian  bee  is  30  per  cent  greater 
in  capacity  than  that  of  the  blacks.  Di- 
rections are  given  for  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  Italian  colonies,  not  only  by  the  use 
of  queen-cells,  but,  especially  Avhen  skeps 
are  used,  he  recommends  placing  a  weak 
Italian  colony  on  the  stand  of  a  black  colony 
during  a  heavy  honey-flow.  "  The  black 
bees  are  somewhat  disturbed  at  first,  and  do 
not  want  to  enter,  for  the  two  kinds  of 
bees  hate  each  other." 

He  objects  to  Spinola's  name  Apis 
ligustica  for  the  Italian  bee  and  says:  "  Is 
there  any  reason  why  we  should  not  be  able 
to  have  a  second  baptism  when  we  have 
become  convinced  that  our  investigations  are 
more  conformable  to  nature?  Therefore 
henceforth  this  shall  be  the  yellow  Alpine 
bee,  or  in  Latin  Ajjis  Helvetia  or  Helvetica 
(we  do  not  understand  Latin  well)."  Hav- 
ing found  the  origin  of  this  bee  in  the 
Swiss  Alps  he  says :  "  One  must  not  grasp 
the  proof  of  a  statement  by  the  hair,  how- 
ever. A  nationality  is  to  be  sought,  not 
on  the  borders  but  in  the  center  of  a 
country."     Probably   our   author  looks   on 


Switzerland  and  Italy  as  natural  divisions 
of  the  earth's  surface,  not  artificial  divi- 
sions for  man's  convenience.  "  Only  thru 
the  rearing  of  this  kind  of  bees  may  one 
be  an  apiculturist  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word." 

There  are  plenty  of  amusing  statements 
which  could  be  quoted.  For  example,  the 
queen  is  said  to  develop  in  10-17  days, 
workers  in  18-21  days,  and  drones  in  21-24 
days.  Workers  are  rendered  sexless  by  the 
action  of  the  other  workers,  not  thru  dif- 
ferences in  food  but  by  mutilation.  Work- 
ers probably  mate  with  drones.  "  The  odor 
from  an  Italian  bee  colony  is  penetrating 
and  readily  distingaiishable  from  a  German 
hive."  For  queen-rearing,  "  choose  the 
most  beautiful  colony;  for  it  is  like  the  old 
proverb,  '  A  large  cow  has  a  large  calf.'  " 

But  the  author's  ideas  about  bee-breeding 
are  not  of  special  interest  now.  The  point 
which  does  interest  us  is  that  his  extrava- 
gant statements  of  the  merits  of  "  Apis 
helvetia  or  helvetica,"  and  the  fact  that 
the  Pa.tent  Office  Library  contained  this 
particular  copy  of  the  book,  probably  re- 
sulted in  the  purchase  of  the  colonies  of 
"  Italian  bees  "  which  came  to  the  United 
States  to  begin  the  long  line  of  Italians 
whicli  are  so  much  preferred  by  practical 
beekeepers  today. 
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GIRLS  AS  HONEY  SELLERS 

An  Interesting  and  Practical  Plan 

for  disposing  of  a  Large  Amount 

of  Honey  in  Home  (^Markets 

By  E.  C.  Walker 


AST      season 

was    one    of 

the  best  ever 
known  in  south- 
ern Indiana.  The 
honey  too  (white 
clover)  was  of  un- 
usually fine  qual- 
ity. Our  home 
apiary  is  located  at  the  edge  of  the  city  in 
an  apple-orchard  adjoining  our  home  in  full 
view  from  the  Charleston  Road,  a  highway 
much  traveled  by  automobiles.  The  yard 
is  kept  in  perfect  order,  and  the  hives  are 
always  well  painted.  On  one  of  the  apple- 
trees  hangs  a  sign — "  Honey  for  Sale." 
Locating  the  apiary  where  it  may  be  seen 
daily  by  hundreds  of  travelers  is  a  good 
advertisement.  We  have  callers  daily  who 
buy  honey  in  quantities  of  one  pound  up  to 
five  gallons. 

While  a  considerable  amount  of  honey 
has  been  sold  in  this  way,  a  quicker  outlet 
must  be  found  if  one  has  a  large  crop.  In 
the  past,  most  of  our  honey  has  been  sold 
wholesale  to  large  fancy  grocers;  but  they 


buy  in  large  quan- 
tifies and  pay  cor- 
respondingly low 
prices,  selling  to 
their  rich  patrons 
at  fancy  prices. 
Now,  I  am  selfish 
enough  to  want  to 
make  at  least  the 
same  percentage  of  profit  as  the  dealer,  and 
altruistic  enough  to  want  to  see  honey  be- 
come a  staple  article  of  food  instead  of  a 
luxury.  At  the  present  price  of  sugar, 
honey  should  find  a  more  ready  sale  than 
ever  before. 

Being  anxious  to  realize  the  best  possible 
price  for  our  honey  crop,  and  also  desiring 
to  develojo  a  local  retail  trade,  I  decided 
that  a  linuse  -  to  -  house  selling  campaigii 
must  be  inaugurated.  Personally  I  don't 
want  to  peddle  honey  from  door  to  door. 
Good  solicitors  are  very  hard  to  find,  and  1 
would  rather  have  no  representative  than  a 
poor  one.  After  a  little  deliberation  if 
occurred  to  me  that  my  little  ten-year-old 
daughter  might  sell  honey.     As  compensa- 
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tion  she  was  offered  a  commission  of  20 
per  cent  on  all  sales.  She  and  her  little 
playmate  of  eleven  years  of  age  started 
out  enthusiastically  one  hot  August  after- 
noon; and  as  I  saw  the  little  tots  leaving 
with  all  the  honey  they  could  carry  I  be- 
gan lo  pity  them,  for  I  feared  that  disap- 
pointment was  in  store  for  them.  How- 
ever, upon  returning  they  were  all  smiles, 
and  reported  the  sale  of  six  jars  of  honey 
at  twenty-five  cents  each.  I  told  them  they 
had  done  splendidly,  but  tried  to  dissuade 
them  from  the  work,  as  I  feared  it  would 
be  too  hard  for  them. 

The  next  morning,  bright  and  early,  they 
were  again  ready ;  but  they  decided  not  to 
go  together,  as  they  didn't  want  to  divide 
their  profits  as  they  had  the  day  before. 
Before  noon  they  were  back  again  to  have 
their  baskets  refilled.  They  have  been  at 
it  every  day;  and  two  other  little  girls  hav- 
ing heard  of  their  success  have  likewise  gone 
into  the  jjeddling  of  honey. 

A  number  of  other  children  have  asked 
for  the  privilege  of  selling  honey ;  but  the 
four  children  already  at  it  said  they  could 
cover  the  town,  and  threatened  to  strike 
if  we  allowed  any  more  to  peddle.  New 
Albany  has  a  population  of  thirty  thousand, 
and  each  of  the  four  cliildren  is  assigned  a 
certain  section  of  the  city  in  which  to  work. 
Each  of  them  has  sold  daily  from  four  to 
fifteen  dollars'  worth  of  honey.  The  sales 
have  steadily  increased.  The  girls  began 
with  six-ounce  jelly-gia.sses  and  one-jDound 
jars;  but  they  are  now  going  back  over  the 
same  routes  and  securing  repeat  orders, 
many  of  which  are  for  half-gallon  and 
gallon  buckets. 

These  children  were  given  no  instructions 
whatever  on  how  to  approach  a  customer 
nor  on  tlie  line  of  talk  to  hand  out.  but  were 


simply  told  the  prices  at  which  to  sell  the 
various  packages.  In  their  own  childish 
way  they  have  made  their  appeal,  and  to 
this  very  thing  1  attribute  their  success. 
The  most  timid  child  of  the  four  has  proven 
the  best  salesgirl  of  the  lot,  her  daily  sales 
being  about  double  those  of  any  of  the 
others. 

One  object  I  had  in  letting  my  own  little 
ten-year-old  daughter  sell  honey  was  to 
teach  her  the  value  of  money  and  impress 
her  with  the  fact  that  one  has  to  work  hard 
to  earn  money.  In  this  I  was  defeated,  for 
the  children  think  selling  honey  is  fun; 
and  when  in  the  evening  they  return  with 
their  little  purses  bulged  with  money,  and  I 
count  out  their  20  per  cent  (which,  with 
the  eleven-year-old  child,  has  amounted  to 
from  $1.00  to  $3.00  per  day),  I  fear  they 
will  have  a  false  impression  of  their  earning 
capacity.  The  work  is  hard,  of  course; 
but  enthusiasm  makes  any  task  light. 

The  honey  is  white  clover,  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  is  put  up  in  attractive  clear- 
glass  jars,  and  neatly  labeled.  This,  of 
course,  helps  in  the  selling.  Then,  too, 
as  stated  above,  the  Walker  &  jMarzian  home 
apiary  is  located  so  that  it  is  in  full  view 
from  the  highway,  and  hence  nearly  every 
one  in  New  Albany  knows  that  we  keep 
bees,  and  this  gives  them  confidence.  The 
appeal  of  a  sweet-faced  little  girl  with  a 
basket  on  her  arm,  holding  up  a  sparkling 
jar  of  nature's  sweet,  or  a  virgin  white 
comb,  is  simply  irresistible.  I  do  not  think 
a  boy  or  a  man  or  a  woman  could  do  as 
well  as  have  these  little  girls. 

The  prices  secured  are  as  follows :  Comb 
honey,  20  ets.  per  section ;  extracted  honey, 
six-ounce  jelly-glasses,  10  cts. ;  eight-ounce 
jars,  15  cts.;  nineteen-ounce  jars,  25  ets.; 
six  -  pound     friction  -  top    buckets,     $1.00  ; 
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twelve-pound  friction-top  buckets,  $2.00; 
chunk  honey  in  square  clear-glass  quart 
fruit-jars,  75  cts.  We  sell  to  the  local 
gTocers  also,  and  these  prices  are  the  same 
as  the  grocers  secure.  One  might  think 
that  peddling  honey  from  door  to  door 
would  interfere  with  the  gTocers'  sales; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  stimulated  their 
trade  if  anything. 

I  believe  beekeepers  who  are  located  in 
or  near  a  town  make  a  mistake  if  they  do 


not  dispose  of  as  much  of  their  crop  as 
possible  in  their  home  market ;  and,  further, 
that  the  more  honey  we  sell  direct  to  the 
consumer  the  better,  for  in  this  way  people 
who  have  never  thought  of  honey  as  a  food 
will  become  regular  consumers,  and  will 
see  that  they  get  it,  particularly  if  there 
are  any  children  in  the  house.  But  when 
retailing  honey,  always  be  sure  to  get  the 
retail  price. 

New  Albany,  Ind. 


Why  Cannot  the    oAssociations   in 

this  Country  Accomplish   as  Much 

as  those  in  S-witzerland  ? 

By  F.  Greiner 


T^eit'S  WHAT'S  THE  REASON? 

an  extensive 
report    of    the 
work  done  by  the 
"  Organization   of 
the     Swiss     Bee- 
keepers "  will,  no 
doubt,  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  readers  of  Gleanings,  as  they  will 
find  suggestions   therein   helpful   in   many 
ways,    it  seems  to  me  that  this  organization 
is  doing  a  work  right  along  that  beneiits  its 
members  in  a  very  material  way.     Many 
times  after  returning  from  one  of  our  bee- 
keepers'   meetings    I    have    asked    myself 
what  we  have  accomplished.     We  usually 
have  a  very  good  time,  meet  one  another, 
discuss  the  management  of  bees  for  j^rofit, 
and  sometimes  learn  a  little  along  this  line, 
which  is  all  very  good  so  far  as  it  goes; 
but   we  do  not  receive  such  benefits  as  it 
would  seem  we  might.     What's  the  reason? 

The  Organization  of  the  Swiss  Beekeep- 
ers consists  of  117  local  societies.  On  ac- 
count of  the  great  war  a  convention  has  not 
been  held  in  two  years. 

The  unfavorable  season  of  1916  made  it 
necessary  to  do  a  great  deal  of  feeding. 
The  sugar  needed  for  this  purpose  was  ob- 
tained thru  the  organization  at  a  very  low 
rate,  the  Swiss  government  allowing  the 
same  to  come  in  duty-free,  if  my  under- 
standing is  correct. 

The  official  organ  of  the  association,  Die 
Schweizerische  Bienenzeitung,  has  8124 
subscribers. 

Twenty-four  beekeepers'  institutes  were 
held  during  1916.  Forty  observation  sta- 
tions and  seventy-four  mating-stations  are 
constantly  maintained.  Eleven  hundred 
apiaries  with  ten  thousand  colonies  of  bees 
were  visited  by  official  committees. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SELLING. 

The  organization  is  instrumental  in  dis- 
posing of  the  honey  of  the  members.  Dur- 
ing 1916  the  honey  produced  by  67  local  so- 


cieties was  thus 
taken  care  of. 
Nine  hundred  bee- 
keepers  with 
21,122  colonies  of 
bees,  producing 
108,151  kilos  of 
honey  (238,429 
pounds )  placed 
their  product  in  the  hands  of  the  association 
and   had  it  sold. 

The  book-keeping  branch  of  this  body  of 
beekeei^ers  has  one  hund/ed  members.  Ac- 
cording to  their  reports,  taking  a  four-year 
average,  the  capital  invested  per  colony  is 
$8.28;  running  expenses,  $2.12;  deprecia- 
tion, 32  cts. ;  net  receipts,  70  cts. 

A  library  is  owned  by  the  society,  con- 
sisting of  760  different  works  on  bee  culture 
and  112  works  of  other  or  kindred  charac- 
ters. There  are  1300  volumes  in  all,  some 
of  the  books  in  duplicate.  Four  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  beekeepers  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  read  the  books. 
A  museum  is  also  maintained  where,  I 
presume,  everything  noteworthy  in  the  line 
of  beekeepers'  implements,  etc.,  may  be 
seen,  the  same  being  visited  by  a  great 
many  people,  and  serving,  no  doubt,  as  a 
medium  of  education  materially. 

To  facilitate  the  purchase  and  tlie  sale  of 
bees,  particularly  of  young  colonies,  an 
agency  is  permanently  conducted  in  Sursee. 
There  is  also  an  aeeident  and  a  foul- 
brood  insurance  bureau.  During  1915  49 
cases  of  foul  brood  were  adjusted  and  paid 
for,  damages  amounting  to  $302.29 ;  122,596 
colonies  were  insured,  paying  in  premiums 
$1191.68,  the  surplus  in  this  department 
being  $2144.34,  the  general  cash  surplus 
of  the  organization  being  $9158.19. 

From  the  above  brief  account  we  can  see 
that  the  Swiss  beekeepers  are  far  ahead  of 
American  beekeepers  as  to  organization. 
They  have  attained  what  we  hardly  dream 
of.  The  members  of  the  association  seem  to 
place  their  honey  in  the  hands  of  the  central 
Continued  on  page  153. 
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Conversations  with  Beekeepers 

Do  bees  ever  collide  on  the  wing?  Are 
they  affected  by  objects  in  motion?  Does  a 
black  hat  really  rouse  the  ire  of  bees?  These 
may  be  unimportant  to  old  beekeepers,  but 
they  are  very  interesting  to  the  man  just 
commencing. 

As  beekeeping  is  quite  largely  made  up 
of  little  things,  a  better  understanding  of 
these  may  lead  to  our  comfort  in  handling 
bees,  and  also  so  interest  us  that  we  may 
make  a  greater  success  in  our  undertaking. 

COLLISION  AMONG  BEES- 

Regarding  the  collision  of  bees  when  on 
the  wing:  This  is  something  which  I  do 
not  remember  any  one  asking  about  before. 
Years  ago,  when  this  part  of  New  York 
State  was  quite  largely  timbered,  there  was 
a  place  cleared  off  between  two  of  the  large 
tracts  of  woodland,  about  twenty  rods  wide 
and  30  to  40  rods  from  my  apiary.  This 
seemed  to  form  a  grand  highway  for  the  bees 
as  they  hurried  to  and  from  the  apiary  to 
the  basswood  bloom  on  the  hillside  a  mile  or 
two  away.  Many  a  time  have  I  lain  stretch- 
ed at  full  length  on  my  back  directly  under 
this  highway  of  teeming  thousands  with  my 
eyes  partially  shaded  by  my  hands  observ- 
ing that  the  air  was  apparently  full  of  dark 
lines  showing  their  course  of  transit.  While 
I  never  saw  a  head-on  collision  I  quite  fre- 
quently observed  two  lines  apparently  meet 
and  then  slightly  diverge  in  a  somewhat 
altered  direction.  This  was  probably  a 
wing  collision.  These  little  jolts  were  ap- 
parently more  numerous  in  case  of  bees 
which  were  coming  in  heavily  loaded.  At 
times  of  strong  winds  I  would  find  quite  a 
number  of  bees  crawling,  apparently  dis- 
abled, on  the  gTound  with  no  apparent  or- 
ganic ailment.  My  thought  was  that  these 
bees  had  been  disabled  by  collisions.  If 
this  thought  was  right,  why  are  there  no 
collisions  when  bees  are  swarming?  The 
air  is  full  of  circling  dark  lines,  and  I  have 
noticed  crippled  bees  crawling  on  .  the 
ground  under  swarms  which  had  just  alight- 
ed on  some  low-down  limb.  In  case  of  a 
swarm,  nearly  if  not  all  of  the  bees  are 
loaded,  and  they  fly  with  their  abdomens 
hanging  down  more  than  usual,  so  that  the 
chances  for  a  head-on  collision  are  not  so 
gi'eat  as  with  the  rush  "^f  unloaded  bees  for 
the  fields. 

RAPID   MOTION   IRRITATES   BEES. 

Regarding  bees  being  affected  by  objects 
in  motion:     A  man  will  not  need  to  run 


more  than  two  or  three  times  backward  and 
forward  thru  the  apiary  before  he  Avill  be 
doing  some  hiding.  Nothing  except  the 
jarring  of  their  home  irritates  bees  more 
than  rapid  motions  about  the  hives,  and 
especially  in  front  of  the  entrance.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  where  the  apiarist  visits 
the  out-apiary  only  two  or  three  times  dur- 
ing the  season.  On  a  return  after  a  two- 
months'  absence  every  move  is  watched.  If 
I  approach  a  little  too  close  to  the  hives  it 
will  be  resented  and  the  bees  will  attack  my 
feet  and  ankles;  and,  eventually,  my  head. 
After  an  hour  or  two  of  work  this  pettish- 
ness  on  their  part  is  not  so  noticeable. 

I  read  somewhere  that  if  a  flag  were  plac- 
ed in  the  apiary  it  would  have  a  tendency 
to  accustom  the  bees  to  motion.  Having  a 
strawberry-bed  that  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
bee-yard  I  put  up  some  differently  colored 
pieces  of  cloth  to  keep  the  robins  away. 
While  this  did  not  seem  to  have  any  effect 
on  the  robins,  yet  I  soon  became  aw^are  that 
I  was  not  bothered  so  much  by  the  nettle- 
someness  of  the  bees  at  this  end  of  the 
apiary. 

Interviews  from  many  "  inquiring  "  bees 
are  not  altogether  pleasant.  Why  is  it 
that  a  few  bees  will  take  upon  themselves 
the  duty  of  following  you  about  the  apiary? 
If  you  do  not  flght  them  there  will  be  hardly 
more  than  from  three  to  five.  Even  if  you 
retire  two  or  three  rods  away,  three  or  four 
bees  will  pester  you.  If  you  have  a  paddle 
and  knock  them  down  and  there  is  no  scent 
from  poison,  it  will  not  take  five  minutes 
for  their  places  to  be  filled  by  another  three 
to  five  bees  when  there  might  as  well  be 
as  many  thousand.  It  is  a  mystery,  is  it 
not? 

THE  EFFECT  OP  DIFFERENT  COLORS  f 

As  to  the  ire  of  bees  being  roused  by  dif- 
ferent colors :  This  is  something  which  has 
been  much  discussed  during  the  past,  the 
majority  believing  that  a  dark  color  is 
offensive  to  the  bees.  I  well  remember  go- 
ing with  three  other  beekeej^ers  to  visit  an 
apiary,  the  others  wearing  light  -  colored 
hats  while  mine  was  black.  It  was  soon 
noticeable  that  I  was  the  target  for  all  cross 
bees.  The  color  theory  came  up  and  I 
changed  for  the  whitest  of  the  other  three 
hats.  This  change  seemed  to  make  no  dif- 
ference. The  bees  selected  me  as  the  one  to 
vent  their  spite  upon,  while  the  wearer  of 
the  black  hat  was  as  immune  as  before. 
These  hats  were  all  of  the  kind  which  are 
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generally  called  straw.  If  it  is  tlio  black 
color  which  is  obnoxious  to  bees,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  we  all  wear  a  black 
veil,  or,  at  least,  a  veil  with  a  black  face, 
and  the  black  portion  1.  not  molested  any 
more  than  the  other  portions.  But  if  the 
veil  gets  torn,  and  we  pucker  the  rent  with  a 
pin,  and  make  a  fuzzy  protuberance,  the 
bees  will  attack  that  point  persistently.  It 
is  the  same  with  a  fuzzy  hat,  white  or  black, 
and  a  hole  in  a  fuzzy  bat  is  just  what  a 
bee  delights  in  and  dives  into.  A  good 
share  of  our  dark  clothing  has  a  more  or  less 
fuzzy  surface;  and  the  more  the  fuzz,  the 
more  the  bee  clings  to  it;  and  when  two  or 
three  bees  discharge  their  poison  on  the 
same  spot,  the  odor  brings  many  more. 
Borodino,  K  Y.         G.  M.  Doolittle. 


Letters  from  a  Beekeeper's  Wife 

At  Convention,  February  1,  1917. 

Dear  Sis : 

I  know  you  are  anxious  to  know  how  we 
are  enjoying  the  convention,  so  Avhile  I  am 
right  here  in  the  midst  of  it  I'll  take  time 
to  give  you  my  impression.  Eob  is  having 
the  time  of  his  life. 

To  begin  with  the  first  session — the  only 
impression  I  had  was  of  heavy  solemnity. 
The  beekeepers  who  came  into  the  dark, 
stuffy  room  in  the  Capitol  assigned  to  us 
were  heavy-bearded,  heavy-footed,  solemn 
and  important!  I  was  almost  frightened! 
They  all  wear  ten-ible  red  badges  with  a 
queen  bee  on !  There  were  two  other  wives 
Avho  sat  with  their  husbands,  as  I  did — T 
mean  each  sat  with  her  husband — and  we  all 
listened  very  respectfully  and  attentively 
to  the  President's  address  and  reports  of 
committees.  I  looked  around  during  the 
reading  and  discovered  that,  altho  there 
were  a  great  many  elderly  bearded  men 
present,  there  was  more  than  a  sprinkling  of 
young,  clear-skinned,  wide-awake-looking 
men  too.  And  some  of  the  older  men  look- 
ed younger  after  I  had  heard  them  talk — 
especially  good  old  Mr.  Randolph. 

I  expected  a  great  deal  from  the  papers 
that  were  to  be  read — but,  oh  dear,  such  a 
disappointment!  They  were  nothing  more 
than  the  endless  discussions  I  hear  at  home 
between  beekeepers.  The  snme  old  subjects 
— Queen-rearing,  Bee  Diseases,  Marketing 
Honey  (about  which  most  of  (lie  men  seem 
to  know  almost  nothing)  and  the  men  who 
talked  didn't  know  any  more  about  llioir 
subjects  than  the  other  men  apparently,  but, 


just  like  all  beekeepers,  when  a  paper  was 
ended  there  was  wordy,  wandering  discus- 
sion of  it.  As  every  man  had  to  air  his  pet 
theory — every  beekeeper  has  a  pet  theory— 
the  discussion  wandered  off  in  all  directions 
and  never  seemed  to  arrive.  They  talk 
about  the  aimless  discussion  in  women's 
clubs,  but  it  can't  compare  with  a  state  bee- 
keepers' convention. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  I  wondered  to  my- 
self what  Rob  can  get  out  of  this  organiza- 
tion to  want  to  come  year  after  year. 

Rob  read  a  paper  on  "  Home  Marketing 
of  Honey  "  in  which  he  described  our  Avork 
last  summer.  One  man  actually  said  that 
it  was  not  right  to  charge  twenty  cents  a 
Ijound  for  honey,  and  several  intimated  that 
Rob  had  not  really  done  what  he  said! 
That  made  me  furious,  and  I  was  glad  that 
a  young  beekeeper  rose  and  comjiletely  an- 
nihilated Rob's  critics,  finishing  by  telling 
them  that  a  man  who  will  retail  honey  for 
ten  cents  a  pound  is  little  short  of  a  fool. 
Rob's  paper  was  the  best  one  read  yesterday 
— of  course  I  am  unbiased  in  my  judginent! 

However,  today  the  apiarist  from  the 
State  College  talked,  and,  as  every  one  had 
worked  his  pet  theory  out  of  his  system 
the  day  before,  the  discu.-sion  stayed  some- 
what nearer  the  topic.  I  noticed  that  the 
younger  men  almost  always  led  in  progres- 
sive ideas,  but  I  must  again  include  Mr. 
Randolph,  Avho  is  almost  eighty  years  young, 
and  the  conservative  old  heads  would  shake 
in  disapproval.  I  suppose  it  was  the  same 
in  Langstroth's  day  when  he  tried  to  intro- 
duce the  movable  -  frame  hive  —  and  you 
know  Susan  B.  Anthony  had  troubles  of  her 
own. 

I've  been  over  to  the  last  session  but  slip- 
ped out  to  write  to  you.  They  were  carry- 
ing on  a  question-box  when  I  left.  That's 
the  funniest  thing!  Any  one  who  desires 
writes  out  a  question  he  would  like  to  have 
answered.  These  are  read  aloud  and  then 
any  one  at  all  answers,  whether  he  is  an 
authority  on  the  subject  or  merely  thinks 
he  is.  I  have  an  idea  that  some  of  them 
])ut  in  questions  that  they  expect  to  answer 
themselves,  for  a  lot  of  the  men  have  not 
had  much  chance  to  talk  today  while  there 
were  real  subjects  being  discussed.  There 
will  be  five  or  six  absolutely  different  an- 
swers to  each  question,  so  that  I  should  sup- 
pose that  an  amateur  would  be  pretty  well 
muddled  in  tlie  end. 

Of  course  now  that  I've  been  with  these 
beekeepei's  for  two  daj-s  I  begin  to  see  wliy 
they  like  to  come  to  conventions,  but  I  don't 
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believe  that  most  of  them  know  the  real 
reason.  It  isn't  for  the  papers,  and  cer- 
tainly not  for  the  awful  question-box,  but 
for  the  human  contact  with  beekeepers — 
and  they  are  a  mighty  nice  lot  of  people. 
After  the  sessions  it's  the  hardest  thing  to 
pry  Rob  loose  from  any  little  group  that 
happens  to  form,  and  last  night  he  stayed 
up  and  talked  to  the  apiarist  from  the  col- 
lege until  half  jiast  one.  Poor  Mr.  Apiarist! 
I'm  not  pitj'ing  Rob  for  I'm  sure  it  was  his 
fault.  The  beemen  hang  around  that  dingy 
room  or  the  hotel  lobby,  swapping  bee 
stories  until  the  lights  are  turned  out.  Rob 
says  the  convention  has  been  a  success  this 
3'ear,  for  the  usual  bore  with  a  new  hive 
did  not  come,  and  the  man  who  has  kept 
bees  a  few  months  but  knows  more  about 
beekeeping  than  all  the  rest  put  together 
has  been  kept  in  the  background.  Rob  is 
quite  elated  that  they  didn't  make  a  new 
constitution  this  year,  for  he  says  that  is  the 
beekeeper's  favorite  indoor  sport. 

I'mj  glad  I  came  for  I  have  met  lots  of 
men  that  I've  known  by  name  for  a  long 
time.  Tonight  Ave  leave  for  home.  Good- 
by.  Mary. 


Trouble,  Trouble,  Toil  and  Trouble 

As  I  was  busy  today  nailing  up  three 
hundred  metal-spaced  frames,  the  thought 
came  to  me  that  if  the  manufacturers  under- 
stood only  to  a  small  degree  the  difficulties 
to  the  beginner  of  properly  nailing  together 
the  hive  and  its  various  parts  when  they 
are  shipped  in  the  flat  they  would  take 
some  measures  to  advise  us  as  to  the  best 
and  easiest  ways  of  doing  it. 

The  coming  season  will  be  my  fourth  with 
the  bees;  and  I  might  say  that,  until  my 
original  two  hives  of  bees  arrived  at  my 
nearest  station,  I  had  seen  the  interior  of  a 
hive  only  once,  and  had  never  handled  or 
seen  bees  kept  for  honey  with  the  above  ex- 
ception. How  well  do  I  yet  remember  go- 
ing to  the  station  to  bring  home  my  first  two 
colonies !  There  were  my  bees  out  on  the 
platform  with  quite  a  number  flying  around 
the  hives,  and  appearing  to  come  from  a 
hole  in  the  wire  netting  of  one  of  them. 
The  express  agent  informed  me  that  they 
were  inside  at  first ;  but,  owing  to  the  bees 
getting  out  too  freely  for  his  comfort,  he 
had  placed  them  where  I  found  them.  What 
to  do  was  the  problem  I  had  to  solve,  as 
naturally  I  did  not  relish  being  stung  at 
the  outset  of  my  beekeeping  career.  A 
happy  thought  struck  me ;  and,  hastening  to 


a  nearby  department  store,  I  procured  two 
yards  of  cheese-cloth,  and,  armed  with 
gloves,  veil,  and  smoker  (which  I  had  for- 
tunately brought  along)  proceeded  to  place 
the  cloth  entirely  over  and  around  the  leak- 
ing hive  and  tied  it  securely  in  place.  After 
that  it  was  comparatively  easy  sailing,  alt  ho 
there  were  a  few  bees  flying  around;  but 
doubtless  they  were  more  frightened  than  I 
was,  but  I  did  not  know  it  then. 

More  difficulties,  were  in  front  of  me.  I 
had  ordered  two  extra  two-story  hives  in 
the  flat;  and  when  I  unpacked  the  box  and 
endeavored  to  put  the  various  parts  of  hive, 
cover,  bottom-board,  and  frames  together  I 
found  I  was  up  against  a  veritable  Chinese 
puzzle.  After  considerable  sorting  the 
various  parts  for  hive  body,  covers,  bottoms, 
frames,  etc.,  were  assembled,  altho  even  then 
and  for  a  year  or  two  afterward  there  were 
a  few  pieces  I  could  not  identify,  and  it  was 
a  long  time  afterward  before  I  discovered 
they  Avere  intended  to  sui^port  the  galvanized 
iron  roof.  Then  there  were  long  thick  nails 
and  short  thick  nails  and  small  thin  nails. 
Where  was  I  to  use  the  different  sizes  of 
nails'?  how  many  nails  should  be  used  for 
the  different  parts?  Then  there  were  holes 
in  the  side  bars  of  the  frames;  but  what 
was  the  i^roper  way  to  do  the  wiring?  and 
how  were  the  wires  to  be  made  tight  ?  Re- 
member I  had  nothing  to  guide  me  but  the 
A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  and  one  of  the  bee 
journals.  The  trouble  with  any  of  the 
helps  of  this  nature  that  I  had  was  that 
none  of  them  were  elementary  enough  to 
help  such  a  greenhorn  as  I.  In  spite  of 
my  handicaps  I  finally  completed  the  task 
in  a  fairly  creditable  manner,  but  I  have 
since  seen  where  I  could  have  done  a  better 
and  quicker  job. 

My  difficulties  were  pretty  well  over,  I 
hoped,  along  these  lines,  until  I  commenced 
getting  my  supi:»lies  ready  for  the  coming 
season's  work.  I  have  just  unpacked  a 
shipment,  and  included  in  my  order  wei'e 
some  chaff  division-boards,  which  I  had 
never  used  before,  but  had  ordered  this 
year  to  protect  some  pound  packages  of 
bees  I  had  coming.  Among  the  packages 
was  a  roll  of  what  I  took  to  be  first-aid 
cotton  bandages;  and  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore it  occurred  to  me  that  they  were  a  part 
of  the  division-boards,  and  longer  yet  be- 
fore what  I  think  is  the  right  way  of  at- 
taching them  came  to  me;  and  then  it  was 
thru  remembering  something  I  had  read 
some  time  back  in  one  of  the  journals.  How 
a  sheer  beginner  would  ever  begin  to  put 
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one  of  those  chaff  division-boards  together 
and  attach  and  stuff  the  cushion  properly 
I  cannot  imagine. 

It  did  not  matter  much  if  one  were  a  little 
slow  in  putting  together  frames  and  sections 
and  other  parts  when  there  were  only  a  few 
colonies  to  attend  to;  but  as  the  number  in- 
creases the  task  does  too,  and  there  must 
surely  be  some  more  expeditious  way  of 
knocking  frames,  hives,  etc.,  together  than  I 
have  yet  found  out.  I  have  an  excuse  for 
a  jig  for  nailing  frames,  but  it  can  be  very 
much  improved;  and  I  have  a  board  for 
wiring,  the  idea  being  taken  from  a  book  I 
have  read,  but  I  still  feel  T  am  a  long  way 
from  having  the  best  methods.  The  bee- 
keepers I  have  met  have  not  been  able  to 
help  me  much,  so  apparently  I  am  not  the 
only  one  seeking  for  better  methods  of  nail- 
ing up  hives  and  their  parts.  Beginners 
cannot  afford  to  buy  the  jigs  and  other  ap- 
pliances which  are  listed  by  a  few  of  the 
manufacturei'S,  and  for  their  sakes  some  in- 
struction along  these  lines  should  be  avail- 
able. 

Norman,  Ont.  E.  L.  Carter. 

[Most  manufacturers  send  directions  with 
their  supplies.  Your  copy  might  have  be- 
come lost  in  transit.  A  very  good  way  for 
a  beginner  to  do  is  to  order  one  hive  nailed 
up  in  order  to  make  everytliing  plain. — Ed.] 


Sumthin  wot  i  no 

Mistur  editur 
deer  sur 

i  sea  bi  ther  papar  (p.  1106  desembur 
wunst)  wot  yu  got  in  yure  glenins  ez  howt 
ther  glueuss  trust  iz  bust,  doant  yu  ges  its 
gude  fer  um  en  ther  bekepers,  cuz  doant  yu 
no  ez  howt  it  workt  fur  ther  standurt  ile. 
i  red  ez  howt  it  made  millyuns  uv  doUurs  fur 
um  on  ther  stok,  en  ennyhow  i  no  i  yuster 
fead  mi  ole  orto  on  nyne  sent  gasurlene  en 
neow  she  wunt  mufful  atal  les  i  giv  hur 
nyntene  sent  gasurlene  en  its  pleggy  pore 
stuf  tu,  doant  yu  kinder  rekun  ther  prise  uv 
glueuss  ul  riz  sum  en  if  it  deuse  doant  yu 
kinder  ges  mor  pepul  ul  by  hunny  en  not 
yuse  ther  glueuss  trach.  ther  glueuss  thay 
bin  givin  us  hes  ben  mity  pore  stuf  en  wot 
ul  it  be  neow  thayer  bustid.  semes  i  notis 
ez  howt  ther  fellers  wot  maikes  up  er  tru.st 
en  doant  git  er  hi  prise  ernuf  fer  thayer  stuf 
wurks  sose  tu  hev  ther  guvermunt  bust 
thayer  gaim  en  then  by  hek  thay  soke  ther 
pepul  al  ther  mor  en  maike  moi-  munny  en 
thay  ,di(^  in  th^V  fust  plaige,     next  yu  no  if 


lekshuns  doant  chainge  ther  wisky  foks  ul 
wantter  be  bustid  sote  thay  kin  rase  ther 
prise  en  maike  mor  munny.  yu  no  es  howt 
ther  guvermunt  iz  in  cumperny  withe  ther 
wisky  croud  sote  thay  bin  gittin  moast  eny- 
thin  thay  wantid  en  if  thay  suckseed  ma 
hevin  help  ther  pore  fules  ez  ges  thay  gotter 
hev  it.  i  notis  ez  howt  mistur  chadwick 
(paige  1112  nere  ther  top)  iz  sorter  jelus 
cuz  mistur  crane  hez  got  a  orto.  i  thoart 
ez  howt  mistur  chadwick  wuz  er  bekeper  en 
if  he  hante  he  must  be  wun  uv  them  lowe 
dowen  no  kounte  box  gum  fellers  wot  hante 
got  morn  gest  er  fu  gums  en  doant  kneade 
no  orto.  i  ges  hese  ben  liftin  um  cuz  he  sez 
ez  howt  thays  hevy  sote  i  ges  hese  got  gude 
sents  tu  no  bease  gotter  hev  sumthin  tu  ete 
ur  thay  doant  du  wel.  i  doant  bleve  dolittuls 
myles  iz  haf  ez  long  in  yorke  staite  ez  thay 
iz  in  mishigun  en  i  spose  tis  lokalurty  wot 
dun  it.  i  notis  grase  allin  (paige  1110 
secund  colyum  bout  haf  wa  dowen)  iz  hevin 
trubbul  cuz  wurms  git  inter  hnr  comes,  i 
rase  some  extrakt  uv  hunny  en  ile  tel  hur  ez 
howt  i  yuster  fix  mi  comes  en  howt  i  du  it 
now.  i  yuster  pile  up  ate,  nyne  en  ten 
fraims  in  er  hife  en  stan  um  outter  dores 
en  wen  i  tuk  ther  hifes  dowen  it  yuster  mak 
me  sik  cuz  ther  wurms  hed  dun  damidge. 
neow  fur  3  yeres  ive  pild  ur  hed  um  pild  up 
nise  en  lite  with  onnly  sevun  fraims  inter 
er  ten  fraim  hife  en  sote  bi  no  posurbul 
chanct  no  tu  comes  cud  cum  terguther  en  i 
doant  get  no  mor  wurms  atal.  i  doant  yuse 
nothin  atal  but  gude  relierbul  help  wot 
deuse  its  tolt  ur  i  du  it  misulph.  i  doant 
no  heow  menny  hifes  i  hed  last  yere  enny- 
how twus  morn  er  thowsund  en  didunt  git 
but  wun  hife  witJl'Wurms  en  thet  wus  caws- 
ed  by  er  fule  mous  wot  prubberbly  got  in 
before  hife  wus  pild.  praps  its  sum  mor 
lokalurty.  i  notis  wen  er  feller  iz  gittin 
ther  wust  uv  a  argermunt  he  jest  sez  ther 
nther  feller  lives  in  er  diffurent  lokalurty 
sote  i  spose  it  kinder  lets  hissulph  dowen 
ezeer  en  he  doant  hafter  sa  ther  uther  feller 
iz  rite,  tel  thet  Massey  feller  outer  paige 
1127  hese  treddin  on  dangerrus  grownde. 
fust  he  nose  breaddurs  en  them  wot  eels  um 
et  ten  dollurs  itch  ul  be  advurtisin  queanes 
ez  ul  go  twenty  myles  fer  hunny  en  i  doant 
kere  tu  hev  no  sich  naburs  bease  prowlin 
erround  onto  mi  terrortorey.  jist  go  kinder 
kereful  mistur  massey  them  ere  breaddurs 
doant  kneade  no  nu  nints  jist  yit.  doant  yu 
sea  neow  es  howt  sum  uv  um  hev  got  stranes 
ez  ul  kik  fowl  (not  chalon)  briade  outtur 
ther  bak  dore  fastturner  it  kin  cum  in  ther 
frunt.     byer  gosh  i  like  tu  rede  wot  them 
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ere  kuriiuks  rite  thay  no  sumthin.  wen  yu 
go  tu  cannurdy  ergin  halterman  er  tu  en  sea 
fu  oawnt  git  sum  mor  tu  rite  gude  stuf.  i 
ges  i  cude  rite  mor  but  it  ortter  du  fer 
Avonset  Yures  trewlv 

Hen  E.  Rich 
mush  rat  holler 

mishigun 


they 


When     Bees    Want    to    Swarm 
Swarm 

About  forty  years  ago  we  boys  rescued 
a  cluster  of  bees  left  in  a  bee-tree  after 
the  honey  had  been  taken  out.  We  sawed 
off  about  five  feet  of  the  trunk,  wrapjied  a 
sheet  around  the  whole  tiling,  and  carried 
it  home.  There  we  set  the  trunk  on  end, 
placed  a  board  on  top,  and  fastened  a  wide 
board  across  the  opening  that  had  been  split 
off  with  the  exceiJtiou  of  a  large  hole  near 
the  bottom  about  8  by  12  inches.  We  left 
this  so  we  could  put  a  dish  in  to  feed  the 
bees. 

The  colony  built  up  rapidly;  and  before 
getting  the  cavity  in  the  trunk  half  full  of 
honey  it  sent  out  three  swarms.  The  bees 
did  not  have  to  crawl  in  and  out  thru  an 
entrance — they  just  flew  in  and  out  thru 
that  large  hole.  Talk  about  bees  swarming 
less  if  they  have  room  and  ventilation ! 
These  bees  had  both. 

I  can  make  more  money  buying  bees  and 
wearing  them  out  than  I  can  by  raising 
them.  I  buy  bees  every  year  and  I  find 
they  swarm  the  most  the  first  year;  but  I 
get  more  honey  out  of  them  the  second  year. 
When  bees  are  kept  busy  they  will  not 
swarm  very  much.  I  never  allow  my  bees 
to  hang  outside  of  the  hive. 

WIDE  VERSUS  NARROW  SPACING. 

I  bought  60  colonies  of  bees  a  few  years 
ago  in  hives  that  had  no  frames,  the  combs 
being  built  on  bars  only,  these  bars  being 
spaced  1%  inches  from  center  to  center. 
These  w-ere  the  largest  bees  I  ever  saw, 
and  they  brought  in  the  honey  too.  There 
were  very  small  entrances  to  the  hive,  so  I 
put  each  block  underneath  to  give  more 
ventilation.  Did  they  swarm?  I  guess  so, 
but  only  the  first  summer. 

Bees  will  raise  some  drones;  and  when 
the  frames  are  crow'ded  too  close  together 
the  drones  are  likely  to  be  dwarfed.  In 
breeding  domestic  animals  we  take  great 
]iaiiis  to  develop  the  sire. 

Some  bees  do  not  require  more  than  1%- 
inch  spacing.     Why  is  it  tliat  most  of  the 


improved  bees  are  broad  and  short?  Is  it 
because  the  frames  were  spaced  ton  (lose? 
The  bees  that  gather  honey  are  long-bodied. 
Why  not  breed  for  long  slender  bees? 

I  have  bought  a  few  queens  every  year 
for  the  last  ten  years,  and  have  tried  queens 
from  two  different  experiment  stalions,  but 
can  find  none  to  equal  my  own  stock  ob- 
tained by  buying  bees  and  sifting  out  the 
best. 

Ridgeland,  Wis.  W.  E.  Krause. 


New   Style    Picture    Frame 


This  is  not  the  picture  of  an  Eskimo  wear- 
ing a  Persian-lamb  hood  in  Arctic  regions 
in  winter  time.  It  is  just  Mr.  P.  W.  Stowell, 
of  Otsego,  Mich.,  in  hot  July,  sticking  his 
face  into  a  hole  in  the  screen  of  a  swarm- 
catcher  when  loaded  down  with  bees,  and 
then  having  his  neighbor  "  snap  "  him  in 
that  unique  position.  Picture-frames  of  this 
design  are  not  on  sale  generally;  and,  even  if 
they  were,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would 
be  popular  with  the  great  American  public. 
Just  the  same,  a  swarm-catcher  with  a  hole 
in  the  screen  and  a  good-looking  beekeeper's 
face  in  the  hole  makes  a  novel  picture. 


ISO 
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CAN   THIS    BE    DONE? 


ONCE  more 
—  "Can 
t  his  b  e 
done?"  Can 
queens  be  suc- 
cessfully reared 
under  cover  and 
the  mating  con- 
trolled ?      O  u  r 

answer  to  tliis  question  is  the  progressive 
story  of  the  experiment  now  being  tried 
in  the  largest  gi-eenhouse  in  America,  intro- 
ducloi'y  reference  to  which  was  made  in 
the  January  Gleanings. 

This  second  chapter  in  the  stoiy  of  the 


First  Steps  Taken  in  the  'Big  Queen- 

liearing   Experiment    Under  Cover 

Chapter  II. 

By    the    Editors 


i^ 

IBl    ■  P 

High  up  in  the  greenhousi 


experiment 
might  properly 
be  entitled 
"What  the 
Di'ones  Didn't 
Do  and  What 
the  Queen  Quit 
Doing." 

It  was  0  n 
Nov.  20  last  that  a  fairly  strong  oolony 
of  bees,  including  about  200  drones,  was 
installed  in  the  giant  glass  building.  This 
colony  was  decidedly  exceptional  in  that 
it  had  any  living  drones  whatever  as  late 
as  Nov.  20,  and  in  the  further  fact  that 
it  had  an  abnormal  number  of  di-ones 
lliruout  the  season  of  1916.  As  late  as 
Xov.  1  the  combs  within  the  hive  con- 
tained many  drones.  The  farmer  from 
whom  the  colony  was  secured  had  called  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Mel  T.  Pritchavd,  the 
A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  expert  queen-breeder,  to 
(lie  prodigiousness  of  drones  in  this  particu- 
lar hive.  It  then  occurred  to  Mr.  Pritcliaid 
that  such  a  drone-encumbered  colony,  with 
its  drone-producing  queen,  was  just  the  one 
to  try  first  in  the  experiment  of  under-co\er 
queen-rearing  and  mating. 

The  hive  when  shipped  was  provided  with 
two  frames  of  drone  comb,  one  frame  of 
worker  comb  (with  a  patch  of  brood  as 
large  as  a  man's  hand)  and  five  frames  of 
stores,  including  some  pollen.  The  comb 
of  brood  was  hung  between  the  two  drone- 
combs,  with  the  expectation  that  the  queen 
would   have  to   ^el    on   to   them   to  lav — if 
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sbe  were  to  lay  at  all.  This  hive  arrived 
at  its  destination  24  hours  after  being  ship- 
ped and  there  were  only  a  few  dead  bees 
to  be  found  on  an-ival.  The  drones  were 
apparently  in  good  condition  at  Medina 
when  shipped  to  the  big  greenhouse,  altho, 
of  course,  they  may  have  been  old  and  al- 
most about  to  die  at  the  time. 

At  first  the  hive  was  placed  for  a  day  or 
two  at  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  structure, 
elevated  only  a  little  above  the  ground.  At 
that  time  the  gi-eenhouse  was  filled  with 
matured  tomato-vines,  many  ripe  and  ripen- 
ing tomatoes  being  on  the  vines.  (The 
tomato-blossom  has  no  attraction  for  bees.) 
It  was  opened  by  the  greenhouse  company's 
apiariau  only  to  the  extent  of  lifting  the 
cover  and  removing  the  screen.  He  made 
no  investigation  of  hive  conditions  at  that 
time.  Ten  days  later,  after  the  hive  had 
been  elevated  to  the  platform  in  the  center 
of  the  building,  the  first  observation  of  con- 
ditions within  the  experimental  hive  was 
made.  Eggs  and  unsealed  worker  brood 
were  found  in  the  combs,  but  the  queen 
had  laid  in  the  worker-cells  only.  There 
was  no  drone  brood  at  that  time.  A  week 
later  there  were  no  drone  eggs  nor  drone 
luood  to  be  found,  and  the  worker  brood 
wa.s  sealed. 

The  greenhouse  apiarian,  a  competent 
and  observant  beeman,  gave  his  testimony 
that  he  had  never  seen  a  drone  nor  drone 
egg  within  the  big  steel-and-glass  structure. 
What  had  become  of  the  drones  in  the  hive 
shipped  under  Mr.   Pritchard's  directions, 
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he  could  not  say.  They  had  completely  dis- 
appeared without  his  having  seen  one  of 
them,  altho  he  had  watched  for  a  drone — 
dead  or  alive — all  thru  the  big  greenhouse 
since  the  arrival  of  the  experimental  hive. 
A  few  of  the  bees  of  this  hive  had  flown 
almost  every  day. 

On  Jan.  6,  one  of  the  editore  of  Glean- 
ings and  Mr.  Pritchard  made  a  journey  to 
the  scene  of  experiment  to  investigate  con- 
ditions. The  experimental  hive  was  opened 
on  its  elevated  platform  by  Mr.  Pritchard, 
and  the  greenhouse  apiariau  (the  two  being 
shown  at  this  work  in  the  pictures  at  either 
side  of  this  page).     This  examination  was 
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\ery  carefully  made.  No  sign  of  droues 
could  be  found.  The  queen  was  discovered, 
after  long  search,  reduced  in  size  and  evi- 
dently not  laying.  She  looked  old,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  it  might  be  because  of 
old  age  that  she  had  produced  so  many 
drones  during  the  season  just  past.  The 
.pollen  had  been  entirely  consumed,  which 
fact  would  account  for  the  queen's  not  lay- 
ing, and  for  the  discontinuance  of  brood- 
rearing.  Some  rj-e  flour  that  had  been  placed 
in  a  shallow  box  near  the  bees  had  not  been 
touched.  The  bees,  however,  were  storing- 
syrup  (one  part  sugar,  two  parts  water), 
fed  to  them  in  a  Boarclman  entrance  feed- 
er. In  order  to  make  the  bees  store  the 
flour,  Mr.  Pritchard  secured  a  salt-shaker, 
filled  it  with  flour,  and  thoroly  sprinkled 
it  over  the  bees  and  frames,  directing  the 
greenhouse  man  to  examine  the  hive  within 
a  day  or  two  to  see  if  they  had  cleaned  up 
and  stored  the  flour  in  lieu  of  pollen. 

Now  that  the  drones  had  completely  dis- 
appeared and  the  queen  had  quit  laying, 
it  became  necessary  to  get  the  queen  to  lay 
again,   if   possible,    and    so    the   flour   was 


resorted  to  as  a  stimulant.  Within  a 
few  days  the  bees  had  cleaned  up  the  flour 
and  the  queen  had  begun  laying.  On  Jan. 
17  there  was  a  patch  of  worker-brood  as 
large  as  a  silver  dollar. 

At  present  the  building  is  filled  with 
lettuce.  This  does  not  require  so  high  a 
temperature  as  the  cucumbers,  which  go  in 
later — 50  to  60  degrees  in  the  day-time  and 
45  at  night.  When  the  sun  shines,  however, 
the  temperature  often  reaches  70  or  75. 
The  lettuce  will  occupy  the  space  until  abaut 
the  first  of  Mar'ih  when  the  cucumbers, 
now  being  grown  xrom  the  seed  in  other 
buildings,  will  take  its  place.  The  cucum- 
ber vines,  trained  on  wires,  reach  a  height 
of  seven  or  eight  feet;  and  this,  together 
with  the  fact  that  every  bit  of  the  space 
below  is  needed,  caused  us  to  locate  the 
bees  on  the  platform  some  twelve  feet  high, 
above  the  braces  and  pipes. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  results  to  date? 
The  old  drones  did  not  fly,  return  to  the 
hive  and  live,  as  we  had  hoped.  But,  as 
they  say  in  the  story  magazines,  "  Continu- 
ed in  our  next." 


„ ^J^^^^^ — x — T— ~T%  i  i  ^    .  /  //    ^  ^ 


Interior  of  the  great  greenhouse  building,  showing  length  view,  workmen  preparing  tlie  ciirtli  heds  for 
lettuce,    and   lettuce   plants   set    in    the   beds    to   the  right,  Jan.  6. 
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February, 1917 

MANY  of  US 
went  over 
to  the  1% 
spacing,  some  of 
us  because  it  was 
thought  better, 
and  some  of  us, 
like  myself,  be- 
cause it  was  the 

fashion.  But  if  we  should  look  the  matter 
up  we  might  find  that  a  good  many  have 
quietly  gone  along  using  the  IV2  spacing 
without  saying  anything  about  it.  I  didn't 
know  till  lately  that  the  Dadants  spaced 
iy2,  but  I  think  Doolittle  has  always  done 
so,  and  no  doubt  "  there  are  others." 

Sorry  to  see  the  announcement  that  I  was 
to  be  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Madison 
convention.  I'd  like  ever  so  much  to  be 
there,  but  have  never  had  any  expectation 
of  it. 

Drifting  used  to  be  a  pretty  bad  thing 
here  when  we  took  bees  out  of  the  cellar, 
we  still  take  them  out  on  a  bright  day, 
when  they  can  fly  as  soon  as  roused  up ; 
but  there  has  been  no  drifting  for  years. 
The  only  thing  I  know  to  account  for  it 
is  that  now  we  close  the  entrance  to  an 
inch  just  as  soon  as  the  hive  is  on  its 
stand  and  the  dead  bees  cleaned  out. 

"  New  Zealand  cannot  consume  all  of 
the  honey  produced,"  p.  1060.  In  a  way, 
that  is  true;  and  I  suppose  the  same  might 
be  said  of  Colorado  and  some  other  states. 
Getting  down  to  bed-rock,  however,  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  it's  strictly  true  of  any 
spot  on  earth  as  large  as  New  Zealand. 
If  a  strict  embargo  were  placed  upon  ex- 
porting a  pound  of  honey,  and  the  people 
were  obliged  to  consume  all  produced,  J 
believe  they  would  be  the  gainers  by  it  in 
health  and  strength.  Same  with  Colorado. 
Might  not  be  the  best  thing  for  the  bee- 
keepers, and,  again,  it  might. 

Rearing  queen-cells  on  a  comb  lying 
flat  as  described  on  p.  1160,  Dec.  15,  was 
considerably  exploited  a  few  years  ago,  I 
think  the  plan  was  "  made  in  Germany," 
but  was  never  much  used  in  this  country. 
Last  summer  I  tried  it  with  a  little  varia- 
tion, I  used  a  super  so  shallow  that  there 
was  barely  room  for  cells  to  be  built  down 
without  touching  the  top-bars,  and  about 
-^-inch  space  above  the  comb.  The  comb 
had  eggs  and  brood  in  all  stages — there 
was  no  other  brood  in  the  hive,  merely 
combs  with  honey — and  I  didn't  take  the 
trouble  to  destroy  any  of  the  cells.  Two 
little  sticks  helped  to  support  the  comb  so 
it  would  not  sag.     The  bees  took  care  of 
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both  sides,  but 
stalled  cells  only 
on  the  lower 
side.  One  nice 
thing  is  that  the 
cells  hang  down 
straight,  and  can 
be  cut  out  so  as 
to  leave  a  very 
small  hole,  the  cell  not  having  attached  to 
it  the  usual  amount  of  waste  comb. 

T.  T.  Taylor,  you  are  inclined  to  think, 
p.  1172,  "  it  would  be  much  better  for  the 
present  and  future  of  beekeeping,  in  some 
countries  at  least,  if  beekeepers  were  to 
co-operate  in  improving  that  variety  of  bee 
which  is  found  to  be  the  dominant  one  of 
their  respective  countries."  That  phrase 
"  in  some  countries  "  should  have  its  full 
emphasis.  Your  belief  is  all  right  for 
Switzerland,  and  perhaps  for  England,  for 
I  think  the  majority  of  you  Britishers  be- 
lieve blacks  better  than  Italians,  and  I 
believe  blacks  are  the  dominant  race  with 
you.  You  are  quite  right  in  saying  "  this 
question  pertains  more  to  other  countries 
than  to  the  United  States."  It  doesn't  per- 
tain to  this  country  at  all,  keeping  in  mind 
that  it  is  a  question  of  concentrating  on 
the  dominant  race.  It  is  pretty  clearly 
established  that  wherever  blacks  and  Ital- 
ians are  left  on  an  'equal  footing  the 
blacks  will  run  out  the  Italians,  so  the 
blacks  are  the  dominant  race.  It  is  equally 
well  established  that  Italians  are  for  us 
the  better  race.  Time  was  when  some  of 
our  leading  beekeepers  maintained  that 
blacks  were  better,  and  stubbornly  held  on 
to  them.  But  one  by  one  they  recanted, 
and  at  present  it  would  be  hai'd  to  find  an 
American  beekeeper  who  doesn't  try  to  ex- 
clude black  blood  as  rigidly  as  he  can. 

So  it's  idle  to  talk  to  American  bee- 
keepers about  concentrating  upon  the  dom- 
inant race,  either  for  the  present  or 
future  of  beekeeping.  Would  it  be  better 
to  concentrate  upon  Italians'?  May  be.  It 
would  if  we  were  sure  they  were  the  best 
race.  Possibly  it  may  come  to  that.  Very 
likely  it  will  if  ever  the  time  comes  when 
all  agree  that  the  Italian  is  the  best.  But 
at  present  some  think  they  get  better  re- 
sults from  some  variety  other  than  Italians ; 
and  so  long  as  they  have  that  belief  one 
cannot  blame  them  for  holding  on  to  their 
favorites.  This  is  a  pretty  big  country, 
and  possibly  it  may  turn  out  that  one  bee 
may  be  best  for  a  certain  region  and  an- 
other for  a  certain  other  region. 

Certainly  there  would  be  advantages  if  we 
could  have  just  one  kind  of  bee  for  the 
whole  eountrv',  but — ■ 
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RAIN    condi- 
tions    are 
satisfactory 
at  this  date.  Jan. 

7. 

*  *  * 

The  state  con- 
vention is  said 
to  have  been 
postponed  until  seme  time  in  February. 

*  *•  * 

Mr.  W.  H.  Crawford,  of  Roswell,  N.  M., 
has  moved  to  our  state  and  has  taken  over 
a  location  near  Santa  Ana. 
»  «  * 

Did  you  ever  notice  that  the  man  who 
knows  all  about  bees  is  generally  trying  to 
find  out  what  his  neighbors  know? 
«  «  * 

Bees,  like  men,  work  better  under  ex- 
citement. When  there  is  big  work  at  hand 
they  are  in  a  frenzy  to  secure  their  share 

of  the  spoils. 

*  *  * 

Well-ripened  honey  cannot  be  secured 
with  a  single  super  in  a  heavy  flow  without 
shortening  the  harvest  or  giving  the  colony 
too  much'of  an  inducement  to  swarm. 

*  »  * 

I  am  for  a  federal  quarantine  law,  with 
government  inspection.  It  is  the  only  way 
that  a  man  may  be  safe  in  the  movement 
of  bees  without  keeping  a  library  of  local 

and  state  laws. 

*  *  * 

Useless  equipment  and  valueless  appli- 
ances should  be  avoided;  patent  entrance- 
guards,  lid-fasteners,  etc.,  are,  as  a  rule,  in 
the  way  and  occupy  valuable  time  in  their 
care  and  manipulation. 

*  *  * 

The  market  is  cleaned  up,  with  pi'ices 
high  and  strong.  Now  is  the  time  to  give 
your  bees  every  possible  help.  It  may  be 
a  chance  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living  and 

smile  in  its  face. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  G.  W.  Dixon,  of  Beaumont,  is  fast 
becoming  known  as  the  honey-man  of  Red- 
lands.  He  is  making  a  great  success  of 
peddling  honey.  He  tries  to  cover  the  town 
once  every  thirty  days,  and  his  business  is 

growing  rapidly. 

'  •  «  * 

Natural  sw;irniing  does  not  pay;  in  fact, 
it  may  almost  be  called  a  willful  waste. 
Have  the  combs  drawn  by  strong  colonies 
during  the  honey-flow,  then  divide  just  at 
the  close  of  the  season  before  the  flow  has 
entirely  stopped.  Young  queens  mated  in 
nuclei  ready  for  the  division  are  a  big  asset. 
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Do  not  try  to 
nurse  a  little 
bunch  of  bees 
thru  on  ten  good 
combs  if  such 
combs  are  need- 
ed in  the  harvest 
to  catch  the  hon- 
ey -  flow.  The 
chances  are  that  the  queen  is  deficient  or 
the  nucleus  would  be  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition  anyway. 

There  is  too  much  unmeaning  business 
and  too  little  instructive  knowledge  in  our 
state  convention.  Many  people  come  to 
hear  and  learn,  and  care  nothing  about  the 
idle  resolutions  and  dry  business.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company  could  map  out  its 
entire  work  for  the  year  while  we  are  hold- 
ing a  business  session. 
*  *  « 

The  oranges  will  begin  to  put  out  their 
tiny  leaves  by  the  middle  of  February.  The 
bloom  will  follow  according  to  the  warmth 
of  the  days  following;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  may  not  occur  as  it  did  last  season — 
far  ahead  of  the  bees.  From  April  15  to 
May  15  is  an  idisal  time  for  their  blooming 
period.  »  *  # 

The  apiary  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Dixon,  of 
Beaumont,  was  looted  recently  according  to 
the  Beaumont  Leader.  Thirty  stands  of 
bees  were  destroyed  by  the  bees  being  smok- 
ed out  and  their  honey  taken.  Mr.  Dixon 
■  has  offered  a  reward  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  culpi'it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
may  succeed  in  getting  the  law  into  action, 
thus  making  an  object-lesson. 

*  *  * 

Ventilating  hives  by  raising  the  fronts 
is  more  than  folly  in  this  climate.  This  is 
especially  true  where  comb  honey  is  being 
produced.  The  conservation  of  all  avail- 
able heat  during  the  cooJ  nights  is  necessary 
to  tlie  building  of  comb  in  the  sections. 
With  exti*acted  honey  tho  practice  is  nearly 
as  bad  if  the  difference  between  night  and 
day  averages  around  35  degrees. 

*  *  * 

Recently  a  friend  who  had  been  reading 
Dr.  Phillips'  work  met  me  on  the  street 
and  straiglitway  began  to  inform  me  that 
Dr.  Phillips  said  sage  honey  would  granu- 
late, and  that  I  had  said  it  would  not  do 
so.  I  have  samples  of  my  croji  of  both 
1012  and  1914  that  show  not  the  least  sign 
of  any  granulation.  Besides  this  I  know 
of  sage  honey  that  has  been  kept  for  a 
number  of  years  that  shows  no  sign  of 
granulating.     The   fact   of  the   matter   is, 
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much  of  tlie  honey  sold  as  sage  is  not  pure 
sage  by  any  means.  Pure  well-ripened 
sage  honey  will  not  granulate. 

There  is  nothing  that  adds  so  much  to 
(he  sale  of  an  article  as  the  looks.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  a  ear  of  very  fine 
honey  being  loaded  at  our  local  station. 
One  party,  in  order  to  save  a  few  cents, 
was  permitted  to  put  an  old  weather-stained 
case  in  the  car,  all  the  rest  being  new  and 
bright.  The  sight  of  this  one  detracted 
from  the  entire  car  and  cheapened  its 
looks  dollars  where  it  saved  the  sliipper 
cents. 

Much  better  combs  can  be  secured  by 
using  medium  brood  foundation  than  light 
brood,  and  it  is  really  no  saving  to  use 
light  in  preference  to  medium.  With 
plenty  of  wax  on  hand  to  turn  into  founda- 
tion I  would  prefer  heavy  brood  to  either. 
It  veiy  often  happens  that  when  foundation 
is  given  a  colony  they  are  not  prepared  with 
wax  scales  to  start  drawing  it  at  once, 
and  in  consequence  the  foundation  is  pull- 
ed loose  from  the  wires,  buckled  with  heat, 
or  sagged  by  the  continual  weight  of  bees 
hanging  on  it.  With  medium  or  heavy 
foundation  there  is  plenty  of  available  wax 
in  the  foundation  to  start  the  comb  without 
additional  wax,  and  the  foundation  is 
quickly  drawn  and  the  wires  fixed  into  the 

comb  at  once. 

*  *  * 

If  short  of  combs  in  the  extracting  season, 
go  to  the  brood-chamber  and  remove  a 
frame  from  each  ten-frame  colony.  By 
the  time  the  brood  hatches  from  them  they 
would  be  of  little  value  as  brood-combs 
unless  the  flow  were  exceptionally  long. 
Moreover,  nine  frames  in  a  ten-frame  body 
will  often  produce  more  brood  than  ten 
frames;  for  unless  they  are  all  perfectly 
straight  and  evenly  spaced  there  is  often 
a  crowded  comb  that  will  not  be  used  for 
brood  anyway.  Self-spacing  frames  are  an 
exception ;  but  the  majority  of  the  frames 
in  this  state  are  not  self-spacing.  When 
the  flow  is  on,  combs  are.  a  great  asset, 
and  add  materially  to  the  honey  crop  if 
they  are  needed  badly. 

*  *  * 

After  two  years  of  careful  obsei'vation 
I  am  ready  to  state  positively  that  the 
pepper-trees  bloom  during  every  month  of 
the  year.  -  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that 
every  tree  blooms  continuously,  but  that 
there  are  some  of  these  trees  in  bloom  dur- 
ing the  entire  year.  The  period  of  heaviest 
blooming  and  heaviest  yielding  of  nectar  is 
during  June  with  a  little  diminution  during 


July.  The  amount  stored  from  this  source 
often  reaches  to  thirty  or  forty  pounds. 
The  honey  is  dark,  rank,  and  but  little 
superior  to  honey-dew.  The  commercial 
importance  is  not  large,  as  the  trees  are 
found  mostly  in  our  cities  as  shade  and 
street  trees.  They  are  very  beautiful. 
*  *  * 

To  those  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
controversy  over  the  distance  bees  will  fly 
for  nectar  I  offer  this.  I  have  secured 
orange  honey  in  quantities  for  twelve  years, 
there  being  only  three  years  in  that  time 
when  I  secured  none.  One  year  was  a  fail- 
ure; and  during  the  other  two  the  flow 
came  at  the  same  period  the  button  sage 
was  blooming  and  yielding  profusely,  and 
the  bees  did  not  leave  the  sage  for  the 
orange.  The  orange-tree  nearest  to  this 
apiary  is  three  miles  in  a  direct  line.  The 
bees  that  went  tliis  distance  have  been  of  the 
best-known  strains  in  Amei^ica,  and  thei'e 
was  no  visible  difference  in  the  distance 
any  of  them  would  go,  all  appearing  equal 
to  the  task. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  foremost  bee- 
keepers in  the  state,  a  man  who  has  been 
successful  in  the  bee  business  for  nearly 
forty  years,  recently  wrote  me  in  favor  (if 
chaff  hives  for  wintering.  This  may  seem 
foolish  to  many  of  my  readers ;  but  a  careful 
diagnosing  of  the  facts  substantiates  his 
ideas.  There  is  a  great  variation  of  tem- 
perature between  day  and  night,  and  then 
we  often  have  a  long  spell  in  winter  that 
is  very  different  from  the  balmy  days 
often  pictured.  To  illustrate,  I  am  citing 
some  facts  given  by  the  local  weatUer 
bureau,  of  the  temperatures  at  this  station ; 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  here  the 
weather  bureau  is  located  in  what  is  known 
as  the  frostless  btlt  of  the  orange  district. 
There  were  23  days  in  December  Avhen  the 
minimum  temperature  reached  a  point  be- 
low 40  degrees;  15  days  wlien  the  minimum 
reached  below  35,  and  11  days  when  it 
reached  below  the  freezing-point.  The 
highest  maximum  for  the  month  was  78; 
the  minimum  for  the  same  day,  36.  The 
lowest  maximum  was  38  degrees,  and  there 
were  only  8  days  when  the  maximum  reach- 
ed 70.  By  this  it  may  be  seen  that,  while 
the  temperatures  are  not  exceptionally 
low,  yet  the  long  period  of  continued  cold, 
and  changes,  retard  tlie  progress  of  the 
colony  that  should  be  breeding  rapidly  as 
early  as  February.  The  necessity  of  liaving 
the  colony  in  a  warm  liive  to  meet  these 
changes  is  apparent,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  my  correspondent  is  in  posi- 
tion to  be  an  excellent  judge  of  the  matter. 
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THAT   edito- 
rial,   pages 


1155 


t 


a  n  d 
1156,  was  of 
special  interest 
to  me.  I  have 
been  using 
frames  spaced 
IV2  inches  from 

center  to  center  for  some  forty  years.  I 
supposed  I  was  not  quite  up  to  our  best 
beekeepers  in  this  respect.  After  using  for 
a  few  years  frames  sjDaced  1%  they  seemed 
to  me  too  close  for  convenience,  and  I  de- 
cided on  11/2  for  myself.  After  using  this 
spacing  forty  years  I  have  no  reason  to  re- 
gret my  choice.  So  far  as  the  prosperity  of 
the  colony  is  concerned  I  believe  it  makes 
little  difference.  During  early  spring  1% 
might  be  best,  but  later  l^/^  is  quite  as  good 

or  even  better. 

*  *  * 

On  page  1159  Mr.  P.  C.  Chadwick  goes 
for  Dr.  Bonney  for  asserting  that  parcel- 
post  packages  are  willfully  broken  into 
or  handled  in  a  very  violent  manner.  Now, 
one  cannot  help  admiring  Mr.  Chadwick's 
charitable  view  of  the  matter;  but  with 
some  rather  unpleasant  experience  we  can 
not  help  thinking  that  Dr.  Bonney's  con- 
clusions are  correct.  Some  time  ago  we 
sent  to  New  York  a  package  containing  24 
small  jars  of  honey,  only  fifteen  of  whicli 
reached  their  destination.  We  could  not 
learn  that  any  had  been  broken;  but  the 
nine  jars  were  just  removed  slick  ,and 
clean.  When  postoffice  authorities  were 
interrogated  we  were  informed  that  they  did 
not  hold  themselves  responsible  unless 
packages  were  insured. 

I  mentioned  in  the  January  issue,  page 
48,  that  our  bees  had  to  go  into  cellar  with- 
out a  chance  to  tly  late  in  November.  They 
have  been  very  quiet  since  being  placed  in 
the  cellar,  and  yet  they  have  flown  out 
on  to  the  cellar  floor,  I  should  judge,  twice 
as  much  as  a  year  ago  when  they  had  a 
chance  to  fly  before  being  placed  in  the 
cellar.  Now  I  am  wondering  if  a  large  per 
cent  of  the  bees  that  fly  out  of  their  hives 
late  in  November  are  not  lost.  If  we  had 
an  instrument  to  register  all  the  bees  that 
leave  a  hive  and  return  on  any  given  day 
it  would  often  prove  very  interesting. 

*  *  * 

J.  E.  Jordan  tells  beekeepers  that  when 
"  an  inspector  comes  to  your  place  to  ex- 
amine your  bees,  have  him  wash  and  dis- 
infect his  hands  and  tools  before  beginning 
his  work.  Have  this  done  in  your  pres- 
ence— do  not  take  his  word  for  it."     He 
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does  not  insist 
on  our  changing" 
( 1  u  r  shirts  and 
putting  on  a  new 
suit  of  clothes, 
let  us  be  thank- 
ful. But  would 
it  not  be  well, 
when  an  inspec- 
tor saj^s  he  has  disinfected  his  hands  when 
he  leaves  a  yard  where  disease  is  found,  to 
let  that  answer?  To  doubt  his  word  is  to 
treat  him  as  a  liar  to  start  with. 

%  w  ^ 

That  pictuj'e  on  page  29,  January,  of  a 
hive  that  wen':  thru  the  fire,  is  well  worth 
preserving.  One  of  the  saddest  duties 
that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  bee  inspector  is 
the  burning  of  hives  of  diseased  bees,  and 
sometimes  a  Avhole  apiary.  The  most  sur- 
prising thing  about  it  is  the  intense  heat 
required  to  burn  the  combs  unless  sepa- 
rated so  the  heat  and  air  can  get  at  them. 

*  *  * 

That  new  monthly  Gleanings  referred  to 
on  page  1153,  Dec.  15,  came  to  hand  Jan. 
15,  1917.  I  confess  I  was  feeling  a  little 
sorry  there  was  to  be  a  change;  but  since 
looking  over  the  January  monthly  I  don't 
feel  so  bad.  I  find  it  lacks  but  five  pages 
of  having  twice  the  reading-matter  as  one 
of   last   year's   numbers;    besides,   it   is   a 

beauty. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  MiUer  thinks,  after  studying  the 
United  States  honey  report,  we  are  pro- 
gressing backward  —  page  45,  January. 
After  trying  to  fill  out  blanks  for  a  honey 
crop  for  the  past  two  years,  I  have 
doubted  if  they  would  amount  to  much. 
Well,  cheer  up !  they  will  do  better  after 

a  while,  we  hope. 

*  *  « 

Mr.  P.  C.  Chadwick,  page  1159,  Dec.  15, 
is  surprised  to  find  an  old-maiid  queen 
among  his  bees.  I  don't  see  why  a  queen 
.should  not  have  the  privilege  of  living 
a  maiden  life  as  well  as  females  of  other 

orders  of  life. 

*  *  * 

"  Can  queens  be  successfully  reared  un- 
der cover,  and  mating  controlled?"  asks 
the  editors  of  Gleanings  on  page  40, 
January  issue.  Don't  know — hope  so.  We 
shall  watch  the  experiment  with  great 
interest. 

"  The  riper  the  honey,"  says  P.  C.  Chad- 
wick, page  1112,  Dee.  1,  "  the  less  it  will 
granulate,"  and  he  is  right ;  and  he  might 
have  added,  the  longer  it  will  take  it  to 
granulate,  and  the  finer  will  be  the  grain. 
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HESITATE 

to  take  issue 

with  Dr.  Mil- 
ler; but  for  a 
fact  I  can't  see 
how  the  use  of  a 
dummy,  d  i  v  i- 
siou-board,  fol- 
lower, or  what- 
not, gives  any  more  room  to  handle  the 
frames,  or  makes  the  withdrawal  of  the 
first  comb  any  easier.  There  is  just  so 
much  room  in  a  hive,  and  there  are  just 
so  many  combs.  As  to  the  time  element, 
something  has  to  be  done  first — either  the 
combs  separated  (if  a  comb  is  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  center  first),  or  the  dummy 
itself  removed,  and  I  doubt  that  the  latter 
is  much  the  quicker  operation.  Then  if 
the  first  comb  to  be  taken  out  is  in  the 
center,  the  combs  have  to  be  separated  any- 
way, just  the  same.  Personally  I  usually 
remove  one  outer  comb  first,  as  there  are 
fewer  bees  there,  and  more  room — the  extra 
space  in  the  hive  being  divided  between 
the  two  sides.  When  the  hive  is  to  be 
closed  after  inspection,  it  takes  a  single 
twist  of  the  wrist  to  force  all  the  combs 
against  one  side  of  the  hive,  followed  by 
another  lesser  twist  on  the  other  side,  to 
push  them  half-way  back.  Then  when 
opened,  either  outside  comb  can  be  remov- 
ed with  comparative  ease  and  with  little 
disturbance  of  boes;  and  oh!  with  much 
greater  ease  than  I,  at  least,  previously  .ex- 
perienced tugging  away  at  a  stand-pat 
division-board.  Quoting  the  good  doctor, 
■with  only  a  slight  change,  "  Use  dummies  if 
_you  want  to,  but  never  again  for  me." 

Another  thing  in  that  same  paragraph, 
1013,  Nov.  1,  that  interested  and  surprised 
me  was  the  statement  that  the  outside 
comb  "  sometimes  "  has  less  brood  than  the 
others.  With  us  it  always  has  less.  And 
except  in  the  height  of  the  brood-rearing 
season  it  has  none,  and  often  not  then. 
Our  outside  combs  seem  to  be  dedicated  to 
pollen  and  honey — except,  as  I  said  before, 
in  the  height  of  spring  brood-rearing,  in 
strong  colonies. 


"What  does  it  mean  when  bees  carry  out 
a  good  many  dead  immature  bees?"  It  may 
mean  one  of  several  things.  At  certain  times 
of  the  year  it  may  mean  chilled  brood.  If 
there  is  no  disease,  it  quite  likely  means  that 
in  the  early  spring  or  in  the  fall,  or  when- 
ever a  sudden  change  brings  on  cold  nights. 
In  the  late  summer,  the  workers  often  de- 
stroy drone  brood,  tearing  the  larvae  from 
the  cells  and  dragging  them  out,  dead,  to  be 
dumped  in  front  of  the  hive.     We  noticed 
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that  in  August 
last  year.  Were 
your  "  dead  im- 
mature bees" 
drones  ?  If  so,  it 
was  mei'ely  part 
of  tlie  general 
destruction  of 
the  drones. 


One  night  early  in  January  I  had  frank- 
ly and  forcibly  expressed  my  righteous  and 
housewifely  indignation  as  to  the  "  impu- 
dence of  that  big  fly  to  come  buzzing  around 
our  kitchen  light  in  the  middle  of  "winter," 
and  was  preparing  to  swat  it  according  to 
the  teachings  of  the  times.  Then  the  big 
impudent  fly  turned  out  to  be  a  bee  that  had 
evidently  varied  her  frolics  in  the  winter 
sunshine  by  a  trip  into  our  kitchen,  via  the 
open  window.  The  following  morning  it 
sounded  like  spring,  the  bees  were  humming 
so,  flying  in  and  out  of  every  hive.  This 
kept  up  for  several  days;  and  one  noon  as 

1  sat  on  a  hive  in  the  warm  sun  watching 
them,  and  thinking  how  all  this  winter  fly- 
ing availed  them  nothing,  I  recalled  a  letter 
received  last  spring  from  Mr.  E.  G.  Carr, 
just  after  finishing  his  work  in  North 
Carolina.  So  I  looked  it  up,  and  here  quote 
what  he  said  about  Dixie  bees : 

"Regarding  the  advisability  of  winter 
packing  for  the  South,  if  one  has  in  mind 
the  need  of  packing  because  of  low  tem- 
peratures, very  few  North  Carolina  bee- 
keepers are  interested;  but  when  we  get 
down  to  the  real  object  of  packing,  we 
find  it  is  to  keep  the  bees  quiet.  As  every 
one  knows.  Southern  bees  spend  needlessly 
great  amounts  of  energy  in  flying  when 
there  is  nothing  to  do.  Stop  this  flying  by 
adequate  packing,  and  this  energy  "is  con- 
served to  be  used  in  a  useful  way  when  the 
blossoms  open  in  spring." 

At  present,  in  the  middle  of  the  month, 
conditions  are  very  different.  For  two  or 
three  nights  we  have  struck  as  low  as  11  to 
15  degrees  above  zero,  yesterday's  tempera- 
ture averaging  16,  or  21  degrees  below  nor- 
mal for  that  day.  Altho  at  one  time  in 
December  the  official  mercury  lacked  only 

2  degrees  of  hitting  zero  itself,  this  present 
temperature  is  cold  for  Dixie  Land.  I 
have  just  come  in  from  the  beeyard,  where 
I  found  several  entrances  frozen  tight  with 
the  mixture  of  rain,  snow,  and  sleet  that 
had  beat  into  them  in  the  early  part  of  the 
cold  wave.  Different  beekeepers  hold  dif- 
fering views  as  to  the  harm  of  these  closed 
entrances ;  but,  moved  by  "  Safety  First  " 
considerations,  I  brushed  the  loose  snow 
from  the  alighting-boards  and  then  chopped 
out  enough  of  the  ice  to  admit  the  air. 
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fore    have 

we  had  such 
a  severe  winter 
as  this  one;  but 
bees  are  winter- 
ing well,  and, 
what  is  of  equal 
interest,  there  is 

a  great  surplus  of  snow  in  the  mountains. 
The  Forest  Service  reports  more  snow  than 
any  year  for  eight  years  past.  Coming 
early,  as  much  of  the  snow  did,  it  has  be- 
come well  packed,  and  thus  insures  jilenty 
of  water  for  late  irrigation. 

THE    HONEY   MARKET. 

The  honey  market  is  getting  fairly  well 
cleaned  up  on  extracted  honey,  while  comb 
honey  is  still  slow  sale.  The  extracted 
honey  sells  at  the  ratio  of  about  two  to  one 
for  comb  honey.  If  this  season  is  at  all 
indicative  of  the  years  to  come,  many  of 
our  honey-producers  will  be  obliged  to 
change  from  comb-honey  to  extracted-honey 
Ijroduetion.  The  advice  of  tlie  cditois  last 
year  to  produce  more  extracted  honey 
either  fell  upon  deaf  ears  or  the  beekeepers 
could  not  afford  to  make  the  change,  or 
they  did  not  have  faith  in  the  editors  as 
prophets.  For  myself,  I  could  not  change 
from  comb  to  extracted  honey  short  of  an 
expense  that  would  consume  an  entire 
crop,  and  a  good  one  too. 

From  inquiry  among  the  honey-producers 
of  Colorado,  it  is  apparent  that  the  average 
production  per  colony  is  as  large  in  sec- 
tions of  comb  honey  as  it  is  in  pounds  of 
extracted.  In  fact,  the  largest  Colorado 
yields  of  the  last  few  years  reported  to 
me  have  been  comb-honey-producing  colo- 
nies. The  expert  comb  -  honey  jjroducer 
can  secure  as  many  sections  of  honey  as 
the  extracted  -  honey  producer  can  secure 
13ounds  of  extracted.  Unless  comb  honey 
drops  below  $2.00  per  ease  for  24  sections 
of  comb  honey,  the  comb-honey  producer 
had  better  stick  to  his  sections  and  sepa- 
ratois.  Of  course,  if  the  price  of  ex- 
tracted honey  goes  up  to  10  or  11  ets.  per 
pound  to  the  pi'oducer,  then  there  is  more 
money  in  extracted  lioney.  The  price  real- 
ized on  extracted  honey  by  producers  in 
('olorado  has  been  from  6  to  7%^  cts.  At 
these  prices  comb  honey  is  preferable  to  the 
majority  of  beemen,  because  comb-lioney 
production  is  more  apt  to  leave  the  colonies 
in  fine  condition  for  wintering. 

THE   BOULDER   COUNTY   BEE-CLUB. 

The  beekee|)ers  of  Boulder  County  liave 
felt  for  some  time  llie  need  of  an  association 
to  aid  in  a  social  and  business  way.  Janu- 
ary 12  the  club  was  organized,  sixteen  bee- 
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keepers   being 
present.    The  at- 
tendance    was 
rather   small   on 
account    of    the 
cold  stormy  day. 
Officers   elect- 
ed were:    Ward 
H.  Foster,  Boul- 
der, President;  D.  W.  Spangler,  Longmont, 
vice-president;    S.    A.    Mendum,    Boulder, 
Secretary-treasurer. 

The  lines  of  work  out-lined  for  the  club 
are,  mainly,  their  apiary  exhibit,  Boulder 
County  Fair ;  jirotective  club  to  i)rotect  out- 
apiaries  from  thieves;  buyi«g  supplies  and 
selling  honey;  social  intercourse  between 
beekeepers. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Long- 
mont at  the  call  of  the  president. 

A  PUZZLER  TO  THE  CROWDS. 

Several  years  ago  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College  operated  a  special  demonstra- 
tion train  over  four  lines  of  railroad  in 
Colorado.  Three  large  baggage-cars  full 
of  exhibits,  two  passenger  coaches  for  lec- 
ture cars,  and  a  dining-car,  made  up  the 
train.  Domestic  science,  bee  culture,  rural 
scliool,  alfalfa,  dairy,  silo  construction, 
agroliomy,  veterinary,  and  poultry  exhibits 
made  up  the  train.  The  bee-culture  exhibit 
filled  about  one-third  of  a  car,  the  rest  of 
the  car  being  taken  with  the  domestic-sci- 
ence and  rural-school  exhibits. 

The  honey-extractor  was  the  puzzler  to 
the  crowds.  If  I  was  asked  once  I  was  asked 
forty  times  if  that  was  a  churn.  The 
guesses  were  wide  of  the  mark.  ♦  A  bread- 
mixer,  clothes-drier,  cream-separator,  corn- 
sheller,  ice-cream  freezer,  and  washing-ma- 
chine were  all  mentioned  as  possibilities. 

One  little  boy  stood  gazing  at  the  honey 
cookies  in  the  glass  jar  for  some  time, 
tlien  came  up  to  me  holding  out  a  nickel  and 
said,  "  I  will  take  a  nickel's  worth  of  these 
cookies." 

Another  little  fell;  w  came  up  and  inquir- 
ed if  1  could  whistle.  I  had  to  admit  tliat 
very  little  whistling  could  I  do.  "  Well,  ! 
can  tell  you  how  to  get  so  you  can.  When 
I  was  ten  years  old  I  could  not  whistle  till 
one  day  a  bee  stung  me  on  the  lii),  and  I 
have  been  able  to  whistle  ever  since!"' 

[Mr.  Foster  has  mentioned  something 
which  all  exhibitors  have  discovered  but 
whicli  beekeepers  as  a  class  do  not  seem  to 
realize.  Wliat  i)ercentage  of  the  honey  con- 
sumers know  what  a  honey-extractor  is? 
What  percentage  know  what  extracted  hon- 
ey is?  Is  it  not  a  fact  tliat  groeei's,  honey 
retailers  and  lioney  consumers  still  use  tlie 
old  tei-m  "s'aaincd  honey"? — Ed.] 
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RAIN  is  iieed- 
e  d  badly 
over  the  en- 
tire state.  The 
past  four  months 
have  been  ab- 
normally di-y.  In 
October  the  pre- 
cipitation    was 

well  bolow  normal.  In  November  it  was 
decidedly  deficient,  and  in  December  there 
was  almost  a  drouth.  In  this  section  the 
rainfall  deficiency  is  8.23  inches  for  the  past 
four  months.  As  a  result  of  the  .severe  and 
prolonged  drouth  the  horsemiiit  is  suffering 
badly.  On  account  of  the  dry  weather  dur- 
ing- the  late  summer  the  seed  did  not  germ- 
inate until  so  very  late  that  the  plants  were 
small  when  the  cold  weather  set  in.  Now 
the  drouth  is  causing  much  horsemint  to  die. 
Should  a  cold  spell  come  before  a  rain  it  is 
feared  that  there  will  be  but  little  horsemint 
next  year. 

The  beekeepers  in  the  mesquite  section  do 
not  have  to  worry  over  a  drj'  winter,  for 
mesquite  seems  to  yield  most  abundantly 
after  a  drouth. 

Warm  weather  has  prevailed  for  over  a 
month  now.  In  protected  places  the  fruit- 
buds  are  beginning  to  swell,  and  consider- 
able anxiety  is  felt  for  the  fruit  crop  if 
cold  weather  does  not  come  soon.  The  bees 
have  been  flying  freely  during  the  warm 
weather. 

The  beekeepers  in  the  southern  i^art  of 
the  state  are  making  preparations  already 
for  the  coming  honey-flow.  Many  apiaries 
are  being  moved  to  more  desirable  loca- 
tions. Some  of  the  older  beekeepers  are 
buying  what  extra  colonies  they  can.  In 
the  northeni  sections  the  fall  drouth  cut  off 
the  honey-flow,  and  the  bees  went  into  the 
winter  with  only  fair  stores.  The  same 
condition  prevails  in  the  extreme  southern 
part.  In  the  central  and  southwestern  sec- 
tions the  bees  are  in  good  condition.  The 
beekeepers  are  coming  to  realize  more  the 
value  of  having  strong  colonies  when  the 
honey-flow  starts;  consequently  they  are 
not  robbing  so  closelj',  and  many  are  now 
in  favor  of  leaving  on  a  super  of  honey  for 
early  spring  food. 

Most  beekeepers  are  now  wishing  for 
some  of  the  honey  that  was  almost  given 
away  last  summer.  The  price  has  advanced 
3  and  4  cents  per  pound,  but  there  is  very 
little  honey  left  to  offer  at  that  price.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lesson  of  the  past 
season  will  be  taken  seriously.  There  is 
now  a  local  demand  for  honey  that  can  not 
be  met,  and  there  is  still  call  for  carload 
lots  which  are  out  of  the  question.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  the  present  honey  prices 
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will  encourage 
t  li  e  beekee])ers 
to  give  their  bees 
every  attention 
in  order  that 
they  may  be  in 
the  best  possible 
c  o  n  d  i  t  ion  to 
gather  when  the 
spring  honey  flow  is  on. 

It  has  been  variously  estimated  that  the 
honey  marketed  in  this  state  during  1916 
was  five  million  pounds,  three-fifths  of 
which  was  produced  in  the  southwestern 
section  of  the  state. 

EXPERIMENTAL    APIARIES. 

The  legislature  now  in  session  is  to  be 
asked  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
experimental  apiaries,  to  be  conducted  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the 
Experiment  Station.  The  need  for  such 
work  has  been  felt  for  many  years  by  the 
beekeepers  of  the  state.  It  was  some  years 
ago  that  L,  H.  Scholl,  now  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  first  suggested  such  a  plan  for 
the  benefit  of  Texas  beekeepers.  The  prob- 
lems of  beekeeping  in  this  state  are  peculiar, 
and  can  not  be  solved  by  deductions  made 
from  results  obtained  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States.  The  investigations  con- 
templated for  this  work  will  in  no  way 
duplicate  the  excellent  work  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Phillips. 
The  work  of  the  Texas  apiaries  will  be  out- 
lined with  a  view  to  solving  the  problems 
of  every-day  management  of  bees  and  the 
production  of  honey  under  the  varied  con- 
ditions of  this  state. 

THE  NEW  DISEASE  LAW. 

Circular  17  of  the  Texas  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  superseding  Circulars  8, 
11,  and  14,  is  just  being  distributed  among 
the  beekeepers  of  the  state.  This  gives 
tlie  full  text  of  the  foul-brood  law,  and  all 
the  regulations  which  have  been  issued  by 
the  State  Entomologist.  The  new  regula- 
tions are  effective  March  1,  1917.  There 
are  now  thirty-one  counties  quarantined 
against  the  shipment  into  them  of  anj'  bees, 
honey,  or  appliances  capable  of  transmit- 
ing  foul  brood.  Twenty-five  local  inspec- 
tors are  now  employed  to  carry  out  the 
foul-brood-eradication  work. 

One  of  tlie  greatest  indirect  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  foul-brood-eradication  work 
is  tlie  general  improvement  of  the  beekeep- 
ing industry  in  the  counties  where  the  work 
is  now  being  conducted.  The  biggest  factor 
in  this  improvement  has  been  the  necessary 
cliange  from  the  old  "gums"  to  movable- 
frame  hives,  to  comply  with  the  law  and  the 
regulations. 
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X  sumption  of 
honey  is 
growing  rapidly. 
From  lall  sides 
comes  this  testi- 
mony. Not  only 
has  the  higher 
price   of  sugars 

and  of  all  other  commodities  boosted  the 
price  of  honey,  but  larger  amounts  of  hon- 
ey are  now  being  shipped  to  foreign  coun- 
tries than  when  the  war  began.  Like  the 
cotton  crop  and  cotton  prices,  at  first  hit 
hard  by  the  war,  now  the  conditions  on  the 
other  side  really  boost  prices  for  honey  as 
well  as  cotton.  The  editor  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  in  an  editorial  in  both  the 
December  and  January  issues,  calls  atten- 
tion very  generously  to  the  great  good  to 
the  fraternity  in  general  by  the  widespread 
advertising  of  Airline  honey.  Shortage  of 
fruit  the  past  year,  and  partial  failure  of 
crops  in  some  of  the  western  states,  are  also 
mentioned  as  contributing  causes  in  the 
raising  of  prices  for  honey  all  over  the 
Union. 

The  steady  campaigns  conducted  by  many 
beemen  everywhere  are  having  their  effect. 
In  this  connection  we  feel  like  calling  at- 
tention to  an  excellent  article  by  E.  M.  Cole 
in  the  December  number  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal  that  emphasizes  some  cogent 
pointers  in  widening  still  more  the  sales 
and  uses  of  honey.  Mr.  Cole  says,  in  sub- 
stance :  "  Spread  the  use  of  honey,  and  di- 
I'ections  for  its  use,  in  the  domestic  science 
courses  of  all  schools,  public  and  private. 
Also  see  that  the  many  pancake  flours  used 
contain  rules  for  use  of  honey,  instead  of 
the  common  syrups.  Have  honey  included 
in  the  recipes  if  possible.  Educate  the 
companies  that  send  out  baking  and  demon- 
strating crews  to  teach  the  value  and  pala- 
tability  of  honey.  Baking-powder  concerns, 
too,  offer  an  attractive  field  for  promulgat- 
ing the  merits  of  honey.  Let  every  recipe 
of  theirs  call  for  honey,  and  the  demand  will 
grow  amazingly.  Teach  grown  people, 
rather  than  cliildi-en,  tlie  usefulness  of  our 
product  for  their  particular  needs — an  arti- 
cle specially  fitted  to  supply  tlie  bone  and 
nuiscle  tissue,  rather  than  the  cells  of  the 
growing  child.  All  living  near  communities 
of  foreign-born  people  should  cultivate  that 
market;  for  such  foreigners  are  used  to  eat- 
ing honey,  and  often  prefer  dark  grades." 
*  *  * 

SPEf'IAL  NEEDS  OF  SPECIAL  FIELDS. 

If  there  is  one  fact  more  plain  today  than 
any  other  it  is  that  the  directions  given  and 
found  good  for  certain  locations  or  climates 
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— the  North,  for 
example,  will  not 
necessarily  hold 
good  for  places 
elsewhere,  nota- 
oly  further 
south.  It  looks 
now,  to  judge 
from  an  article 
in  the  Beekeepers'  Item  for  December,  as 
if  Texas  might  soon  have  an  experiment 
station  of  its  own  for  apicultural  work.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Louis  SchoU  and 
many  others  that  almost  all  bee  -  books, 
bee-magazines,  and  literature  on  bees,  are 
all  permeated  with  view-}-- poiints  suited 
largely  to  beemen  in  the  North.  Only  of 
late  have  southern  conditions  become 
the  subject  and  theme  of  really  serious 
study  and  investigation.  Dr.  Phillips,  of 
Washington,  is  starting  in  the  South,  for 
reasons  made  clear  by  him.  The  need  of 
experimental  work,  to  be  carried  on  from 
the  viewpoint  of  Texas  conditions,  is  made 
very  evident  in  the  article  refen-ed  to.  Can- 
ada, Iowa,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  more 
than  a  dozen  states,  have  experiment  sta- 
tions. We  feel  sure  that  every  state  in  the 
Union  needs  its  own  s^Decial  station  for 
studying  in  a  practical  and  helpful  way 
the  particular  problems  that  confront  bee- 
men in  those  particular  locations.  May 
the  Texas  station  speedily  materialize. 

A  rare  source  of  honey  is  the  button- 
wood  {Conocarpus  erecta).  This  is  a  tree 
that  grows  along  muddy  or  sandy  shores 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  on  the 
adjoining  Keys,  and  even  on  into  South 
America.  It  is  common  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  in  Central  America  also.  It  belongs 
to  the  white-mangrove  family,  tho  not  re- 
lated to  the  black  mangrove  of  the  east 
and  west  coasts  (Avicennia  nitida),  nor  to 
the  so-called  red  mangrove  {Rhizophora 
mangle),  which  grows  a  little  further  south 
than  the  black  mangrove.  These  three 
mangroves  are  confusing  to  a  newcomer. 
Only  the  black  so  far  has  proved  to  be  a 
heavy  yielder;  but  probably  much  honey 
that  has  been  secreted  by  the  white  man- 
grove, in  localities  where  it  grows  abundant- 
ly, has  been  attributed  to  other  sources.  A 
cori'espondent  from  the  East  Coast,  below 
Melbourne,  Fla.,  reports  that  it  came  into 
bloom  this  year  about  July  30  or  early  in 
August.  It  usually  comes  soon  after  black 
mangrove.  T  have  been  unable  to  secui'e 
any  authentic  information  regarding  the 
(|ualify  of  the  honey,  rather  supposing  that 
it  is  difficult  to  separate  it  from  other 
sources. 
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The  question  is  asked,  many  times  a  year, 
whether  queens  reared  in  the  southern  stales 
are  as  hardy,  and  their  progeny  as  active 
and  energetic,  as  from  queens  reared  in  the 
colder  North.  Many  years  ago  we  discuss- 
ed tliis  question  carefully  with  that  master 
of  queen-rearing,  Mr.  J.  P.  Moore,  of  Mor- 
gan, Ky.  His  opinion  was  most  decidedly 
in  the  atfirmative,  I  recall.  We  are  pleased 
to  note  a  similar  conclusion  from  no  less 
an  authority  in  bee  matters  than  Dr.  C.  C. 
Miller.  In  a  i^ecent  issue  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal  Dr.  Miller  says,  "  The  usual 
reply  that  queens  reared  in  the  South  are 
just  as  hardy  as  those  reared  in  the  North 
may  be  counted  correct  for  all  practical 
purposes."  The  editor  of  that  journal  adds, 
very  aptly  we  think,  the  following :  "  Ital- 
ian bees,  which  are  hardy,  are  from  a  coun- 
try with  a  warm  climate.  It  freezes  but 
little  in  any  part  of  Italy,  and  the  climate  is 
certainly  less  severe  than  that  of  Texas." 
These  conclusions,  we  believe,  are  most 
sound.  It  has  taken  ages,  indubitably,  to 
produce  and  fix  the  present  characteristics 
in  bees.  Even  the  lifetime  of  an  individual 
man  is  too  short  more  than  to  modify  in  a 
very  slight  degree,  if  any,  the  innate  traits 
and  dispositions  of  the  Apes  mellificae. 
Hundreds  of  years  of  breeding  in  the  South 
would,  we  feel  sure,  work  no  appreciable 
change  in  the  honey-gathering  powers  and 
propensities  of  the  honey-bee.  And,  grant- 
ed even  that  a  slight  change  might  in  ages 
be  noted,  or  even  in  a  few  generations,  it 
would  take  but  one  requeening  to  put  all 
back  on  the  original  basis  of  honey-gather- 
ing qualities.  Dr.  Eigenmann,  of  the  State 
University  of  Indiana,  in  his  work  "  Blind 
rishes  of  Green  River,  Mammoth  Cave, 
Ky.,"  and  of  other  undergi'ound  waters  of 
both  continents,  has  shown  conclusively  that 
environment  does  have  a  mighty  effect  in 
course  of  ages.  He  proves,  by  specimens 
and  wise  conclusions,  that  fishes,  for  in- 
stance, that  are  altogether  without  light  or 
access  to  it  pass  thru  a  very  gradual  loss  of 
sight.  At  first  the  eye  remains  intact,  but 
no  vision,  or  at  least  impaired  vision ;  then 
the  eye  itself  becomes  immovable,  and  final- 
ly only  a  dark  spot,  no  eye  at  all,  shows 
where  the  eye  had  been ;  and,  at  last,  no  eye 
or  spot  shows.  But  note,  first,  that  this  is 
only  where  no  light  is  admitted,  not  where 
partial  light  is  attainable ;  and,  second,  that 
it  requires  ages  longer  than  man  can  reckon 
to  work  any  change  of  this  sort — any  partial 
atrophying  of  organs.  The  same,  he  shows, 
is  true  of  traits  and  characteristics.  Now 
for  the  application  to  bees.  Were  bees 
brought  down  from  the  North  to  the  South, 
not  permitted  to  gather  honey  at  all  in  their 
new  field,  then,  in  course  of  ages  (and  note 


the  time  element,  almost  unmeasurable), 
such  bees  might,  in  their  descendants,  show 
loss  of  honey-gathering  or  other  normal  bee 
propensities;  but  so  long  as  they  exercise 
their  function  of  gathering  nectar,  not  only 
every  month  but  almost  every  day  of  the 
year  they  will  certainly  lose  none  of  their 
fondness  for  nectar  nor  ability  to  cull  it 
from  the  flowers.  What  is  true  of  one  qual- 
ity must  be  consequently  true  of  others — 
hardiness,  for  instance,  which  was  the  theme 
discussed  in  the  article  referred  to  above. 


One  statement  made  by  Dr.  Phillips, 
Beekeepers'  Review  for  December,  seems 
contradictory,  or  at  least  not  in  accordance 
with  the  facts.  He  says,  p.  457,  in  his 
classification  of  different  honeys,  "  Levulose 
type,  e.  g.,  mangrove,  tupelo,  sage,"  and 
on  p.  456  he  adds,  "  If  the  levulose  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  dextrose  (levu- 
lose type) granulation  is  retarded" 

(italics  ours).  While  what  he  says  about 
the  ratios  of  dextrose  and  levulose  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  how  is  it  that  he  classes  both 
mangrove  and  tupelo  under  the  common 
heading  of  levulose  type — that  is,  slow 
.  gTanulation?  The  pure  mangrove  honey, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge  of 
it  in  a  ten-years'  exj^erience,  gi'anulates 
about  as  speedily  as  any  honey  known,  and 
is  usually  hard  enough  to  form  blocks  with- 
in a  month  or  less  after  extracting.  Pure 
white  tupelo  honey  will  never  gxanulate. 
It  seems  to  us  that  mangrove  has  got  into 
the  wrong  class  here. 

*  *  * 

Honey  needs  to  be  well  mixed  and  lique- 
fied before  bottling.  Unless  tliis  is  done, 
as  Dr.  Phillips  has  shown.  Beekeepers'  Re- 
view for  December,  some  of  the  bottles  will 
contain  honey  with  a  high  per  cent  of 
dextrose,  and  some  with  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  levulose.  In  neither  case  could  the 
article  be  called  pure  honey.  Beemen  should 
be  very  careful  in  this  respect,  or  they  may 
unconsciously  be  guilty  of  violating  the 
pure-food  law.  Mix  and  liquefy  the  honey 
well  in  the  larger  receptacle,  before  putting 
into  the  smaller  container. 


A    REMEDY    FOR    ANTS. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Fowler,  in  the  January  number 
of  the  American  Bee  Journal,  suggests  a 
novel  method  for  trapping  ants.  He  sinks 
a  metal  tub,  any  size,  into  the  ground  near 
the  apiary,  and  puts  about  an  inch  of  water 
in  the  bottom.  He  says  that  the  ants,  in 
their  efforts,  apparently,  to  drink,  fall  in 
and  can  not  crawl  out.  Try  it,  ye  beemen 
troubled  with  these  pesta,  and  report. 
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LESSON  L 


N  olden  times 
bees  w  e  re 
robbed  by 
their  owners 
every  fall.  The 
old  box  used  as 
a  hive  or  straw 
skep  containing 
the  bees  was  set 
over  a  i^it  containing  burning  sulphur ;  and 
when  the  bees  had  been  brimstoned — killed 
— the  hive  Avas  turned  upside  down  and  the 
combs  of  honey  dug  out.  The  honey  was 
pressed  out  of  the  combs  thru  a  cloth. 
Since  some  of  the  combs  probably  contain- 
ed unhatched  bees,  and  others  the  slightly 
bitter,  mealy-tasting  pollen  from  the  flow- 
ers, the  "  strained  "  honey  was  likely  to 
have  a  flavor  not  quite  all  its  own. 

In  the  last  fifty 
years  a  greater 
change  b  as  taken 
place  in  honey  pro- 
duction than  in  all 
the  former  history  of 
the  world  put  to- 
gether. Colonies  of 
bees  are  no  longer 
robbed  by  their  own- 
ers and  keepers.  A 
normal  colony  in  one 
season  will  produce 
on  the  average  from 
50  to  100  pounds 
more  honey  than  the 
bees  themselves  can 
use.  It  is  only  this 
surplus  of  honey  that 
men  take. 

THE   MODERN   HIVE. 

Other  conditions 
equal,  a  colony  of 
bees  will  produce  as 
much  in  the  stump 
of  a  tree  as  in  the 
best  hive  ever  con- 
structed. The  only 
difference  is  in  the 
convenience  in  caring  for  the  colony  and  in 
removing  the  honey.  The  best  hive  in  use 
today  is  a  plain  box  without  top  or  bottom, 
large  enough  to  hold  ten  frames  of  "  Lang- 
stroth "  dimensions — which  have  come  to 
be  standard — 9%  by  17%  inches.  The  bees 
build  the  combs  inside  these  frames,  and,  of 
course,  the  combs,  thus  surrounded  ,by 
wood,  may  be  moved  about  or  lifted 
entirely.  This  is  the  main  difference 
tween  old  box  hives  and  modern  hives. 

The   hive   of   ten    combs   constitutes 
hive-body    proper,    or    the    brood-chamber. 
In  this  jiart  of  the  hive  the  queen  is  kept 
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and  the  brood 
is  reared.  It  is 
the  lowest  part 
of  the  hive,  and 
there  is  nothing 
under  it  except 
the  floor  with  its 
entrance  -  c  o  n  - 
THE  HIVE.  traeting  cleat  in 

front,  and  underneath  the  floor  the  hive- 
stand  with  its  sloping  alighting-board  from 
the  ground  up  to  the  entrance. 

Above  the  bfood-chamber  is  the  super,  so 
named  because  it  contains  the  SM/jerabun- 
dance  of  honey — in  other  words,  the  surplus 
over  and  above  the  needs  of  the  bees  them- 
selves. If  the  honey  is  produced  in  the 
small  square  sections  holding  about  a 
pound  it  is  called  a  comb-honey  super,  and 
is  about  half  the 
depth  of  the  brood- 
chamber.  Sometimes 
this  super  contains 
frames  exactly  like 
the  brood-frames  be- 
low, except  that  they 
a  r  e  shallower  o  f 
course.  Or  the  super 
may  be  the  same 
depth  as  the  brood- 
chamber,  in  which 
case  the  frames  are 
identical  with  those 
below,  tho  they  are 
for  honey  only,  not 
for  brood.  Usually 
honey  is  not  sold  in 
t  h  e  large  -sized 
frames.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  combs 
in  a  centrifugal  ma- 
chine called  a  honey- 
extractor,  or  sepa- 
rator. 

There  may  be  from 
one  to  five  or  six 
supers  on  the  hive  at 
once.  Above  t  h  e 
top  suj^er  is  a  clcated  board  called  an  inner 
cover,  and  over  all  a  telescoping  metal-roof. 
If  one  desires  to  remove  full  supers  of 
honey,  a  board  exactly  like  an  inner  cover 
is  sli]iped  between  the  supers  and  the  brood- 
chamber  below,  except  that  in  the  center  is 
a  trap  called  a  bee-escape.  The  bees  can 
then  pass  down  from  tlie  supers  into  the 
brood-chamber  below,  but  can  not  get  back 
up  again.  By  using  the  escape,  in  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours  the  full  supers  of  hon- 
ey may  be  removed  with  scarcely  a  bee  in 
tliem,  and  actually  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  bees  in  the  hive-body  below. 
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J.   A.,   Wis. — 

Should    tern- 

p  e  r  a  t  u  r  e 

readings  b  e 
taken  every  day  in 
the  cellar  where 
bees  arc  being  win- 
tered ? 

A.  If  t  h  e  r  e 
are  a  good  many 
colonies  in  the 
cellar,  it  is  advisable  to  go  in  quietly, 
sometimes  once  a  day  and  sometimes  two  or 
tliree  times  a  week.  Bees  should  always 
be  inspected  after  a  sudden  change  of  tem- 
perature outside.  If  the  bees  are  roaring, 
it  may  indicate  that  the  cellar  is  too  warm, 
and  it  may  indicate  a  lack  of  ventilation,  or 
both.  Letting  in  fresh  air  at  the  cellar 
windows,  preferably  at  night,  will  quiet 
down  the  bees.  But  it  is  desirable  to  let  tho 
air  into  an  adjoining  room  before  it  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  bee-cellar  direct.  Fresh 
warm  air  directly  from  outdoors  has  a  ten- 
dency to  start  up  the  bees.  If  let  in  at  night 
it  causes  less  trouble. 

H.  G.  A.,  Ohio. — Do  bees  hibernate  during  winter? 

A.  Not  in  the  sense  that  animals  and 
some  insects  do.  When  conditions  are  nor- 
mal they  will  go  into  a  quiescent  state,  dur- 
ing which  respiration  is  low,  and  activity 
practically  nothing.  When  the  temperature 
goes  below  57  the  clustei'  of  bees  will  be- 
come active,  and  then  the  temperature  will 
rise. 

A.  J.  C,  Pennsylvania. — Is  tliere  any  wintering 
problem  in  the  South  ? 

A.  While  it  is  less  cold  in  the  South  than 
in  the  North,  bees  sometimes  die  of  exposure 
— that  is  to  say,  on  account  of  insufficient 
protection,  and  a  cluster  too  small,  the  bees 
will  eat  too  much,  and  wear  themselves  out 
in  going  to  the  fields  whenever  the  air  is 
warm  enough,  with  the  result  that  the  colony 
gradually  dwindles.  If  a  colony  is  strong 
and  well  jirotected  there  is  no  danger  from 
winter  loss  except  from  starvation.  The 
fact  that  bees  can  fly  out  almost  every  day  in 
some  localities  in  the  South  has  a  tendency 
to  start  brood  -  rearing,  esi^ecially  if  they 
gather  a  little  pollen  or  honey.  When  the 
colony  begins  to  breed,  they  often  consume 
more  than  they  gather,  with  the  result  that 
the  good  colonies  will  sometimes  be  found 
starved  to  death.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  average  colony  in  the  South  requires 
more  winter  stores  than  in  the  North. 

Q.  A.  C,  Ohio. — What  can  a  beekeeper  do  profit- 
ably during  cold  winter  months,  providing  he  has  no 
other  business  ? 

A.  He  can  nail  up  hives  and  frames,  and 
clean  floor-boards  and  hive-bodies  that  are 
covered  with  bee-glue.  This  can  be  done  by 
using  a  hive  tool  or  a  putty-knife.  He  can 
melt  up  his  old  combs  and  render  them  into 
good  marketable  wax. 

He  can  scrape  and  sort  out  sections  accord- 
ing to  weight,  marking  on  the  proper  mini- 
mum and  net  weight,  and  then  put  each  lot 
by  itself.     He  can  put  his  extracted  honey 
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up  in  bottles  or 
tin  ca)is;  and  if 
he  is  a  salesman 
he  can  supply 
the  local  demand 
before  taking 
any  to  outlying 
towns. 

He  can  read 
up  the  back  num- 
bers of  his  journals  and  books  on  bees  mak- 
ing sure  he  is  familiar  with  all  the  develop- 
ments that  have  turned  up  during  the  previ- 
ous six  months  or  year.  The  man  who  does 
not  keep  posted  in  regard  to  what  is  going 
on  in  his  business  will  lose  out.  There  is  no 
better  time  for  doing  this  than  during 
winter. 

Occasionally  the  entrances  of  the  outdoor- 
wintered  colonies  will  need  to  be  cleaned  of 
dead  bees.  Melted  snow  and  ice  may  form 
over  the  entrances  of  some  of  the  colonies, 
closing  them  entirely.  While  light  snow 
does  no  harm,  a  wet  snow  that  freezes  and 
seals  the  entrances  may  kill  the  colony. 
There  is  a  good  deal  less  trouble  of  this  kind 
in  colder  climates — where  it  is  so  cold,  in- 
deed, that  the  snow  seldom  melts  during 
mid-winter. 

When  possible,  a  beekeeper  should  attend 
conventions  within  reach.  He  will  thus 
learn  enough  about  his  business  to  pay  him 
many  times  over  for  his  hotel  bills  and  rail- 
road fare.  If  he  is  only  a  backlotter,  and 
has  only  a  few  colonies,  perhaps  the  re- 
turns in  dollars  and  cents  would  not  warrant 
him  in  incurring  the  expense;  but  he  will 
derive  a  lot  of  pleasure  in  meeting  those 
who  make  beekeeping  their  sole  business. 

Or.  F.  Y.,  Iowa. — Does  warm  weather  have  a  ten- 
dency to  keep  down  the  price  of  honey  ? 

A.  Some  of  the  commission  men  have  a 
fashion  of  saying  in  the  fall  that,  as  soon  as 
cold  weather  comes  on,  the  price  of  honey 
will  rise.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  price  often 
sags  after  the  first  of  January,  when  the 
weather  turns  colder.  During  September 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  fruits  on 
the  market.  As  soon  as  these  are  exhausted 
the  demand  for  honey,  jellies,  and  jams  in- 
creases; and,  while  the  price  of  honey  be- 
gins to  rise  after  cold  weather  sets  in.  this 
rise  is  more  likely  due  to  the  absence  of 
fresh  fruits  on  the  market  than  to  the 
weather. 

C.  E.  S.,  Rockford,  111. — 1.  Does  the  odor  from 
common  tarred  paper  irritate  or  injure  bees  in  any 
way  ? 

2.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  wrap  a  hive  with  this 
material  about  October  1,  let  it  weather  until  about 
the  middle  of  November,  and  then  pack  in  the  winter 
case  ? 

3.  Can  a  queen  be  introduced  by  the  honey  meth- 
od to  a  nucleus  just  as  soon  as  formed,  or  would  it 
be  best  to  wait  ten  or  twelve  hours  until  the  bees 
have  become  quiet? 

1.  Not  that  we  have  ever  been  able  to 
discover. 

2.  It  is  very  often  used  for  the  purpose 
for  protecting  hives  during  winter;  but  if 
you  expect  to  use  winter  cases  we  would  put 
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these  on  the  first  thiii;^  in  the  fall  rather 
than  bother  with  the  tarred  paper  in  the 
meantime. 

3.  We  would  advise  introducing  a  queen 
as  soon  as  the  nucleus  is  formed.  There 
would  be  no  advantage  in  waiting  twelve 
hours. 

G.  A.  C,  Massachusetts. — Does  a  winter  freeze 
kill  all  the  eggs  and  larva  of  the  bee-moth  ? 

A.  Yes.  Sometimes,  however,  combs  in  a 
building  are  not  subjected  to  a  freezing 
temperature.  If  there  is  a  stove  in  the 
house,  or  if  the  walls  are  double,  it  may  not 
be  cold  enough  to  kill  the  eggs  and  larvae. 
However,  there  will  be  no  hatching  of  eggs 
nor  development  of  the  larvae  during  the 
cool  part  of  the  year.  In  the  South,  how- 
ever, the  bee-moth  and  its  larvae  can  do 
much  damage,  because  there  is  no  freezing 
to  kill  them. 

S.  C.  F.,  Indiana. — What  makes  a  colony  cross 
at  certain  times  and  gentle  at  others? 

A.  Weather  conditions  and  the  manner  of 
handling  the  bees  have  everything  to  do 
with  it.  Bees  are  apt  to  be  crosser  when 
the  atmosphere  is  chilly  or  immediately  fol- 
lowing a  rain.  But  the  gentlest  colonies  will 
sometimes  become  very  cross  after  a  sudden 
stoppage  of  the  honey-flow,  due  either  to 
honey-dew  drying  up,  to  rain,  or  to  a  sudden 
drop  in  the  temperature  when  the  nectar 
has  slacked  up.  Colonies  in  the  buckwheat 
regions,  when  the  flow  stops  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  are  crosser  than  when  they  are 
working  on  white  clover  at  a  time  when  the 
flow  is  light  but  continuous  from  morning  to 
night. 

Bees  are  often  cross  when  working  on 
honey-dew.  The  saccharine  deposit  from  the 
aphides  on  the  leaves  of  certain  trees  will 
be  gathered  by  the  bees  during  the  morning 
hours.  Along  about  ten  o  'clock,  and  from 
then  on,  this  deposit  either  dries  up  or  is 
taken  wholly  by  the  bees.  The  result  is  a 
sudden  stoppage  in  the  supply.  This  sudden 
stoppage  always  makes  the  bees  cross.  Bees 
that  are  robbing  are  not  necessarily  cross 
until  their  supply  is  shut  off.  Then  mischief 
follows. 

C.  L.,  Altoona,  Pa. — I  have  noticed  that  on  sunny 
days  my  hees  will  come  out  on  the  snow  only  to 
freeze.  I  have  my  hives  well  protected  from  the 
cold  winds  by  corn  stover,  but  not  in  front.  Would 
you  advise  me  to  put  a  fine-mesh  screen  (mosquito 
netting)  in  front  of  the  opening  of  the  hive  to  pre- 
vent them  from  coming  out? 

In  the  spring  of  1914  I  received  a  hive  from  a 
friend.  I  now  have  four  hives,  but  I  noticed  they 
were  quite  restless  last  May,  and  swarmed  consider- 
ably. I  examined  the  hive  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
and  found  several  cocoons  of  queens  which  I  cut 
out.  Did  I  do  right?  Do  you  think  that  I  should 
obtain  a  new  queen  this  spring  to  improve  the  stock? 

A.  It  sometimes  happens,  when  weather 
conditions  are  right,  atmosphere  warm,  and 
snow  on  the  ground,  that  the  bees  will  fly 
out  in  large  numbers;  many  of  them  will 
fall  on  the  snow,  and  chill,  never  to  rise 
again.  If  the  snow  is  only  a  thin  coating, 
melts  away,  and  it  is  followed  by  another 


warm  day,  these  chilled  bees  will  rise  again 
and  go  into  the  hive;  but  when  they  fall 
on  snow  that  is  deep  they  will  die. 

The  bees  referred  to  had  evidently  started 
queon-cells;  and  as  long  as  these  were  in  the 
hive  they  would  continue  to  swarm  as  the 
young  queens  prepared  to  emerge.  You  did 
right  in  cutting  the  cells  out.  It  would  be 
safer  for  you  to  get  a  queen  of  good  stock 
rather  than  depend  upon  what  might  be  rais- 
ed in  the  hive. 

T.  O.  S.,  Missouri. — Is  it  safe  to  use  combs  in 
which  no  brood  has  been  reared,  but  which  have 
been  in  a  super  over  a  colony  that  has  had  American 
foul  brood? 

A.  While  in  most  cases  perhaps  such 
combs  would  not  impart  the  disease  there 
is  always  danger  of  it.  The  only  safe  thing 
to  do  is  to  melt  up  every  comb  that  has 
been  in  contact  with  bees  that  have  had 
American  foul  brood.  Combs  that  have  been 
in  a  hive  having  European  foul  brood  may 
be  used  over  again,  providing  the  disease 
has  not  gone  too  far,  an  "  providing  that  the 
beekeeper  himself  uses  ordinary  precaution. 

J.  A.  S.,  Michigan. — Is  the  ordinary  house  cellar 
a  good  place  to  winter  bees  ? 

A.  That  depends.  When  the  temperature 
goes  below  40  and  at  other  times  goef  as 
high  as  60  to  65,  it  is  a  very  poor  p.uce. 
Except  for  a  few  hours  or  a  day  or  so  the 
temperature  should  never  go  below  40  nor 
much  above  60.  If  higher  than  the  latter 
point,  there  should  be  a  large  amount  of 
ventilation.  If  the  winters  are  more  or  less 
open  so  that  the  bees  can  fly  about  every 
week  or  so  during  winter,  it  would  be  better 
to  discard  the  cellar  and  winter  bees  out- 
doors in  double-walled  hives  or  packing- 
cases. 

T.  O.  C,  Tennessee. — What  makes  wax  become 
dark  during  the  process  of  rendering? 

A.  Wax  from  old  combs  will  be  darker 
than  that  from  new  combs.  When  combs 
are  melted  up  in  a  galvanized  receptacle 
they  will  be  darker  than  if  melted  in  one 
lined  with  tin.  Wax  that  is  kept  hot  in  a 
metal  container  for  a  long  time  will  become 
dark,  and  it  is,  therefore,  desirable  not 
to  keep  it  in  a  melted  condition  longer  than 
necessary.  Hard  water  has  a  tendency  to 
darken  wax  more  than  soft.  Wax  should  not 
be  heated  more  than  twice — first,  in  render- 
ing it;  second,  in  putting  it  in  cake  form 
suitable  for  market.  Every  time  wax  is 
heated  it  is  darkened  slightly. 

R.  A.  T.,  New  York. — I  am  a  producer  of  comb 
honey.  I  am  well  equipped  with  a  complete  set  of 
fixtures.  I  have  had  a  fairly  good  demand  for  all  I 
could  produce.  Would  you  advise  me,  in  view  of  the 
strong  demand  for  extracted  honey  and  the  sluggish 
demand  for  comb  honey,  to  run  for  extracted  next 
year  ? 

A.  We  would  produce  more  extracted 
honey.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  drop  comb 
entirely,  because  a  large  number  the  coming 
season  will  run  for  extracted  because  the 
price  of  it  is  approaching  more  nearly  the 
price  of  honey  in  the  comb. 
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of  the  in- 
teresting p  e  r- 
sonalities  at  the 
Iowa  conven- 
tion. He  is  the 
man  who  has 
built  up  a  trade- 
name for  "  Bonney's  Honey."  He  is  an 
interesting  talker,  bubbling  over  with  good- 
natured  comment. 

*-  *  * 

Mr.  Harold  Horner,  of  New  Jev^ej,  will 
shortly  desci'ibe  liis  method  of  producing 
extracted  honey  in  sky-scraper  hives,  five 
or  six  stories  high,  and  wintering  in  two- 
story  hives.  He  is  one  of  the  best  beekeep- 
ers in  New  Jersey,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  large  fruit-grower.  He  knows  how  to 
geL  a  good  crop  of  honey  with  a  minimum 

of  labor. 

*  *  » 

CAN  YOU  BEAT  IT? 

An  interesting  back-lot  beekeeper  is  a 
neighbor  of  J.  L.  Byer,  Mr.  C.  W.  Hellem. 
The  editor  visited  Mr.  Hellem's  apiary  with 
'Ml'.  Byer,  securing  the  picture  shown  at 
the  bottom  of  page  108. 

Mr.  Hellem,  tho  living  right  in  town,  has 
a  yard  of  25  or  30  colonies.  He  started 
with  two  or  three  colonies  which  he  ran  for 
increase,  but  his  main  increase  came  from 
20  one-pound  packages  of  bees  which  he 
secured  from  the  South,  each  having  an  un- 
tested queen.  He  hived  bees  on  frames  of 
foundation  because  he  had  no  combs.  From 
the  two  or  three  colonies  he  already  had 
and  the  nuclei  from  the  pound  packages 
he  took  2000  pounds  of  honey,  built  all 
the  nuclei  up  to  full  strength,  and  now  all 
the  colonies  are  in  double-walled  hives  in 
splendid  condition  for  next  season. 

Mr.  Hellem  is  quite  a  mechanic,  makes 
all  his  own  hives,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
his  little  yard  is  one  of  his  proud  posses- 
sions. He  is  thinking  of  the  days  when  he 
shall  be  out  of  the  store,  out  in  God's  free 
air,  giving  his  entire  time  to  the  bees. 

"  DOUBLY    BLESSKD." 

Mr.  Wni.  Couse,  in  his  lantern-sUde 
lecture  at  Toronto,  wlien  he  came  to  tiie 
picture  of  our  special  correspondent,  J.  L. 
Byer,  remarked  that  he  has  been  doubly 
blessed  during  the  past  year.  He  had  se- 
cured a  crop  of  honey,  about  twice  as 
large  as  he  ever  had  before,  and  a  pair  of 
twins.  Wlien  the  editor  called  on  M^-. 
Byer  recently  the  latter  remarked  that  we 
would  "  have  a  duet,  in  all  probability," 
when   we   arrived   at   the   house.     We   did 
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not   know    what 
he    meant;     but 
when  we  reach- 
ed his  home  we 
found  a  fine  pair 
o  f     twins,     and 
later  on  along  in 
llie  night  heard 
sometliing  in  the 
nature    of   a   "  duet "    from   the    aforesaid 
twins.       They    certainly    can    make    their 
wants  known,  singly  or  in  pairs. 

*  *  » 

The  Northern  California  Beekeepers' 
Association  held  its  annual  convention  in 
Sacramento  Dec.  29. 

There  Avas  a  good  representation  of  com- 
mercial beemen  in  spite  of  the  short  crop. 
Pres.  H.  K.  Hill,  of  Willows,  and  Secre- 
tary A.  L.  Heim,  of  Fair  Oaks,  were  re-elect- 
ed. E.  L.  Sechrist.  of  Fair  Oaks,  vice-presi- 
dent. Prof.  Willis  Lynch,  of  Stockton, 
and  M.  C.  Richter,  San  Francisco,  are  the 
directors  for  the  coming  year.  This  is  also 
the  California  branch  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation. 

*  *  * 

MR.  ALVA  AGEE. 

'Mi:  Alva  Agee,  perhaps  the  greatest 
living  advocate  of  lime  for  sour  soil,  for- 
merly of  State  College,  Pa.,  is  now  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  of  New  Jersey.  The 
best  part  of  it  is,  he  is  also  interested  in 
beekeeping,  and  to  that  end  is  doing  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  elevate  the  industry 
m  uis  state. 

There  are  many  localities  in  the  state 
where  clover  cannot  be  grown  because  the 
soil  is  too  acid;  but  a  liberal  application 
of  lime  will  make  the  growing  of  clover 
and  all  other  legumes  possible.  We  may 
■rest  assured  that  Mr.  Agee  will  see  to  it 
that  the  farmers  of  New  Jersey  will  be 
properly  informed  as  to  the  value  of  lime 

for  the  soil. 

*  ■*  ?if 

''  GETTING   FANCY   PRICES." 

Mr.  R.  D.  Barclay,  President  of  the  New 
Jersey  Beekeepere'  Association,  is  a  di-y 
joker.  He  kept  the  convention  in  a  perfect 
uproar  of  laughter  while,  apparently,  all 
serious  he  told  the  members  how  he  secured 
"  fancy  piTces  "  for  his  black  bug-juice  hon- 
ey ;  of  how  he  sold  it  in  gallon  lots  at  $2.50. 
It  was  not  all  a  joke  either,  for  he  found 
that  a  large  number  of  people,  especially 
those  of  the  foreign  persuasion,  really  pre- 
ferred a  dark  strong-flavored  honey.  He 
showed  a  bottle  of  the  stuff  so  black  that  it 
was  perfectly  opaque.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
combination   of  every   flavor  with   a  little 
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honey-dew,  but  of  just  such  a  taste  as  would 
suit  some  foreigners  who  have  been  using 
just  that  kind  of  honey  in  their  native  land. 

He  has  developed  a  mail-order  business, 
and  actually  had  the  nerve,  lie  said,  to  send 
out  samples  of  this  blackstrap,  and  on 
these  samples  he  made  his  sales.  With  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye  he  said  a  gallon  of  it 
would  "last  a  long  time;"  but  he  insisted 
that  he  had  actually  received  repeat  orders. 

The  National  ought  to  have  Mr.  Barclay 
give  them  a  good  talk  on  getting  fancy 
pieces  on  bug-juice  honey. 

THE  SHORT  COURSE  IN  APICULTURE  AT 
ONTARIO. 

Morley  Pettit,  Provincial  Apiarist  of 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  has  been 
holding  a  short  course  in  apiculture,  begin- 
ning Jan.  8  and  extending  to  the  26th. 
The  apicultural  school  at  Ontario  College 
is  one  of  the  best  on  the  continent.  The 
graduates  under  Prof.  Pettit  are  making 
good.     Mr.  F.  Eric  Millen  is  a  sample. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  CONVENTION. 

The  New  Jersey  state  beekeepers'  con- 
vention, on  Jan.  9  and  10,  was  one  of  the 
best  meetings  we  ever  attended.  While 
the  attendance  was  not  large,  the  enthusiasm 
and  general  excellence  of  the  discussions 
were  of  the  vei-y  best.  State  Apiarist  and 
Foul-brood  Inspector  E.  G.  Carr  is  sec- 
retary of  the  association.  This  is  enough 
to  explain  why  the  convention  was  a 
success.  »  «.  # 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  CONVENTION. 

The  state  beekeepers'  convention  held  at 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  on  Jan.  11,  had 
the  largest  number  present  of  any  of  the 
meetings  that  we  have  attended  this  win- 
ter. There  were  over  200  prei-ent  at  the 
opening'  of  the  meeting,  and  the  enthusiasm 
was  very  high.  The  secret  of  tliis  large 
attendance  was  doubtless  due  to  the  ener- 
getic efforts  of  State  Entomologist  Sher- 
man, and  to  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Rea  of  the 
government  extension  work.  Mr.  Rea  was 
formerly  Foul-brood  Inspector  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  it  is  e\adent  that  he  as 
doing  most  excellent  work  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Both  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  Washing- 
ton, and  E.  R.  Root,  of  Medina,  were 
present.  »  »  « 

DEATH  OF  WALTER  S.  POUDER. 

Walter  S.  Ponder,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
well  known  to  beekeepers  all  over  the 
United  States,  died  at  his  home  Jan.  5. 
His  death  was  not  unexpected,  as  he  liad 
been  slowly  failing  for  a  long  time.  He 
was  a  dealer  in  supplies,  a  good  business 
man,  and  always  prompt  in  his  dealings. 


He  built  up  quite  a  large  business,  for  he 
was  a  good  advertiser,  and  the  best  ad.  writ- 
er perhaps,  among  all  the  dealers  in  bee- 
supi^lies. 

He  had  a  very  large  circle  of  friends  as 
well  as  business  acquaintances.  He  was 
quiet  in  manner,  always  courteous. 

During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he 
labored  under  the  handicap  of  being  en- 
tirely deaf,  and  during  the  last  year  or  so 
he  was  partially  paralyzed. 

p.  ERIC  MILLEN  AT  IOWA. 

F.  Eric  Millen,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Beekeepers'  Association,  former  apiarist 
and  foul-brood  inspector  of  Michigan,  has 
accepted  a  position  with  the  Iowa  State 
College  at  Ames.  He  will  take  up  ento- 
mology and  beekeeping  in  particular.  We 
have  always  regarded  Mr.  Millen  as  a 
good  man.     What  will  be  Michigan's  loss 

will  be  Iowa's  gain. 

*  *  * 

A    NEW     BEE     INSPECTOR    FOR     SANTA     CLARA 
COUNTY,    CALIFORNIA. 

Mr.  Earle  L.  Morris  has  been  appointed 
inspector  of  apiaries  for  Santa  Clara  Co., 
California,  one  of  the  greatest  fruit-grow- 
ing districts  in  the  world.  Mr.  Morris  has 
been  county  entomologist  for  a  good  many 
years.  A  short  time  ago  he  was  appointed 
Horticultural  Commissioner,  and  in  addi- 
tion he  is  now  inspector  of  apiaries.  In 
certain  sections  of  Santa  Clara  Co.  foul 
brood  has  been  very  bad;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Morris  will  be  able  to  im- 
prove conditions  materially. 

*  *  * 

THE    DOMESTIC    BEEKEEPER. 

The  old  Beekeepers'  Review,  formerly 
published  by  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  and  later 
edited  by  E.  D.  Townsend,  North  Star-, 
Mich.,  has  been  changed  into  what  is  now 
called  The  Domestic  Beekeeper.  With  this 
change  has  come  an  enlargement,  better 
ink  and  paper,  and  better  all  around. 
Those  who  have  any  difficulty  with  poor 
eyesight  will  doubtless  welcome  the  large 
type  used.  The  cliange  of  name  was  "  to 
make  it  a  home  affair,"  because  it  will  be 
edited  and  published  by  one  family,  E.  D. 
Townsend  and  family,  North  Star,  Mich., 
and  because  it  will  be  a  ''  a  home  affair"  for 
its  subscribers.  Its  object  will  be  to  stimu- 
late organization  and  co-operation,.  We 
wish  the  new  old  journal  and  its  publishers 
success.  #  *  * 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  the 
judge  has  not  yet  rendered  his  decision 
in  the  case  of  the  beekeepers  versus  the 
Coniagas  Reduction  Co.,  which  was  tried 
last  November  at  St.  Catherine's,  Canada. 
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A  Song  of  the  Suburbs 

BY  (iRACE  ALLEN 

Here  where  the  near  low  curve  of  the  country 

Eeaehes  the  city 's  most  rambling  edge, 
Here  where  the  long  hard  lines  of  the  pave- 
ment 
Are  lost  in  a  tangle  of  wayside  hedge, 
Here   where    the    clear-eyed   air    shakes   his 
garment 
Free  from  the  soil  of  the  toiling  smokes, — 
Here    stand    our    homes,    where    a    field-rim 
circles 
Tlie  worn-out  ends  of  the  long  street-spokes. 

Here  we  have  builded  our  neighborly  houses, 

Half  in  the  country,  half  in  the  town; 
Here  we  have  greeted  our  neighborly  neigh- 
bors 
Over  the  fence  as  the  sun  went  down. 
Here   we   have   planted   our   lawns   and   our 
lilac. 
And   smiled  undismayed  when   the   lawns 
wore  bare. 
For  here  are  the  faces  of  play-flushed  chil- 
dren 
Fairer  than  even  green  grass  is  fair. 

Here  when  the  morning  is  born  in  the  still- 
ness 
Faintly    comes    floating    the    crowing    of 
cocks; 
Here  in  the  springtime  we  cherish  our  gar- 
dens, 
While  faithful  old  motherhens  hover  their 
flocks; 
Here  when  the  summer  shines  over  the  clover 

Swiftly  our  bees  flash  away  thru  the  sun. 
And  here,  while  we  thrill  to  their  magical 
humming. 
We  share  in  the  wealth  so  exultantly  won. 

What  tho  no  luxury  graces  our  living? 

We  've  laughter  and  roses  and  hives  under 
trees! 
What  tho  we  labor  from  dawn  till  the  dark- 
ness. 
Eager,  devoted,  content — like  our  bees? 
Life,  in  the  fullness  and  glow  of  his  vigor, 

Is  walking  our  every  unpaved  street, 
And  skies  like  the  eyes  of  the  Love  that  is 
Heaven 
Shine  where  the  town  and  the  country  meet. 


Pollen  in  Our      market      prefers 

Shallow-Frame  .  bulk    or    chunk    honey. 

Honey  We   dislike   to   cut  the 

honey  out  of  sections 
for  this  trade,  and  have  been  producing  it  in 
the  shallow  extracting-frames;  but  the  bees 
delight  in  storing  pollen  in  these  nicely  drawn 
combs.  We  place  our  extracting-frames  on, 
following  the  clover  flow  in  order  to  get  the 
foundation  drawn  out  and  catch  what  little 


honey  there  is  from  mid-season  flowers, 
such  as  sweet  clover  and  heartease.  Eag- 
weed  blooms  profusely  about  this  time,  and 
produces  an  abundance  of  pollen  which  the 
bees  store  in  these  frames  and  afterward 
finish  up  by  storing  goldenrod  and  bluevine 
honey  on  top  of  this  ragweed  pollen.  If  we 
keep  the  supers  off  till  the  fall  flow  comes 
on,  it  induces  swarming.  Can  anybody  sug- 
gest a  remedy?  We  never  have  any  trouble 
with  this  ragweed  pollen  going  into  sections 
—why? 

The  Indiana  Beekeepers'  Association 
should  get  busy  this  winter,  and  go  after  our 
law-makers  to  give  us  more  inspectors.  The 
state  entomologist 's  oflice  is  badly  handicap- 
ped for  want  of  funds  to  protect  this  very 
important  industry  in  our  state.  We  are  en- 
titled to  more  recognition  - — ■  let 's  have  it. 
The  State  Horticultural  Society  and  the 
dairy  and  stock  industry  are  well  taken  care 
of,  but  we  beekeepers  are  left  out  in  the 
cold.  Whose  fault  is  it?  We  are  not  go- 
ing to  get  the  needed  protection  unless  we 
go  after  it.  There  are  500  colonies  of  bees 
within  a  radius  of  five  miles  of  my  place, 
and  foul  brood  rampant;  yet  we  never  have 
had  a  clean-up.  It's  discouraging,  but  I 
have  hopes.  S.  H.  Burton. 

Washington,  Indiana,  Dec.  16. 


Quality  of  In   the   fall  of   1915   a 

Stores  or  Lack  large  stone  wall  north 

of  Protection  of  my  bees  was  remov- 

e  d.  My  protection 
gone,  I  moved  the  ten  colonies  to  lower 
ground  and  made  the  little  shelter  I  had  time 
for.  On  the  east  was  a  low  hill,  but  that 
was  about  all.  The  bees  were  in  hives  of 
the  A.  C.  Miller  plan  with  frames  parallel 
to  the  entrance,  half-inch  super-cover  on 
the  hives,  a  super  of  dry  leaves  over  it,  and 
with  deep  tar-papered  telescoping  covers 
over  all.     The  entrances  were  %  by  3  inch. 

The  apiary  is  on  low  land  100  yards  from 
Palmer's  River.  Twice  in  the  spring  the 
water  has  almost  reached  the  apiary.  Our 
thermometer  in  the  morning  is  2  degrees 
lower  than  at  neighboring  farms;  and  to  go 
in  any  direction  one  can  readily  see  the 
difference  of  air  on  a  cold  morning. 

Well,  with  20  to  30  lbs.  of  stores  I  lost  no 
sleep  worrying  about  the  bees;  but  in  Janu- 
ary we  had  ten  days  of  mild  weather  which, 
no  doubt,  induced  breeding.  Then  in  Febru- 
ary and  March  we  had  zero  weather  follow- 
ed by  a  cold  and  wet  spring.  The  colonies 
dwindled  fast;  and  by  uniting  I  had,  on 
April  1,  just  one  colony.  There  were  two 
or  three  frames  of  dead  bees  in  a  hive,  very 
odorous,  with  two  or  three  frames  of  honey. 
Should  I  have  extracted  the  stores  and  fed 
sugar  ? 

Last  year  we  had  much  clover.  I  bought 
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two  nuclei  of  five  frames,  secured  150  lbs.  of 

lioney,  and  increased  the  one  colony  to  five. 

Ee'hoboth,  Mass.,  Nov.  24.     Eobt.  Elwell. 

[Possibly  it  was  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances, altho  if  the  honey  ^i:  the  combs 
was  not  granulated  we  do  not  believe  it 
was  responsible  for  the  loss.  The  unfavor- 
able weather  was  probably  the  principal 
cause  of  the  losses. — Ed.] 


Still  Another  I  should  like  to  be  of 

Sting-proof  help  to  Mrs.  Allen  and 

Bee-Veil  to      Mrs.      Chadwick, 

who  have  referred  to 
the  matter  of  bee-stings.  It  seems  to  me  it 
is  foolish  for  a  woman  to  expose  herself  to 
bee-stings  unnecessarily.  I  know  it  is  not  so 
convenient  to  work  in  protecting  garments; 
but  the  feeling  of  security  that  such  gar- 
ments impart  is  very  comforting  to  me.  I 
fear  stings,  not  because  I  have  ever  had  any 
alarming  experience  with  them,  but  because 
they  are  uncomfortable  for  a  time. 

If  Mrs.  Chadwick  loves  to  work  among  the 
bees,  why  does  she  not  protect  herself  thoro- 
ly  and  keep  on  working?  I  am  convinced 
that  no  one  is  ever  wholly  immune;  also  that 
the  condition  of  the  person  and  the  point  at 
which  one  is  stung  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  effect  of  the  poison.  The  worst  ex- 
perience I  ever  had  was  one  very  warm  day. 
I  was  quite  warm,  having  been  working  in 
the  sun  for  some  time.  Just  one  bee  stung 
me  on  my  ankle.  It  did  not  make  me  ill, 
but  it  was  swollen  badly  when  I  came  to  care 
for  it,  and  it  continued  to  swell  and  pain  me, 
the  angry  red  of  the  inflamed  part  being 
twice  the  size  of  my  two  hands,  and  this  did 
not  abate  much  for  about  a  week,  and  was 
very  painful.  I  attribute  the  trouble  to  my 
being  so  heated,  and  to  allowing  the  sting  to 
remain  in  the  wound  for  so  long  a  time.  I 
shall  wear  high  shoes  when  working  with  the 
bees,  and  be  careful  where  I  put  my  foot. 

I  purchased  a  globe  bee-veil  when  I  first 
handled  bees,  but  I  was  apt  to  get  tangled  in 
som.e  way  that  would  break  the  mesh  of  the 
veil,  and  it  didn't  take  me  long  to  learn  that 
a  bee  could  find  the  break  much  easier  than 
I  could;  and  one  bee  inside  the  veil  is  worse 
than  a  dozen  with  no  veil  on.  I  now  have  a 
veil  that  will  not  tear.  I  took  a  strip  of  gal- 
vanized wire  screen  (I  prefer  this  to 
black).  14  inches  wide  and  34  inches  long.  T 
joined  the  ends  with  wire  threaded  thru  and 
thru,  covered  the  top  with  white  cloth,  and 
joined  the  lower  edge  firmly  to  a  long  low- 
necked  over-the-head  white  garment  with 
long  sleeves  and  a  belt.  Mine  comes  nearly 
to  my  shoe-tops,  but  the  length  does  not  mat- 
ter if  long  enough  to  belt  firmly  so  no  bees 
can  crawl  under.  In  the  sleeves  I  made 
thumbholes,    buttonholed,    to    slip    over    my 


tliumbs  to  hold  them  down.  I  failed  to  find 
rubber  gloves  to  fit  me,  so  I  sewed  a  pair 
of  white  stocking-tops  to  the  wrists  of  a  pair 
of  cheap  canvas  gloves — not  too  snug  a  fit — ■ 
melted  some  beeswax,  and  gave  them  a  good 
coating  of  that,  and  put  rubber  cord  in  the 
top.  It  takes  but  a  moment  to  put  this  re- 
galia on  over  my  head,  and,  when  taken  off,  I 
put  garment  and  gloves  inside  the  wire  and 
know  just  where  to  find  them,  for  it  would 
be  hard  to  lose  the  screening  veil.  I  am  safe 
with  this  on,  and  I  feel  safe. 

I  made  one  veil  12  by  36.  It  was  two 
inches  too  large  around  the  neck;  had  a  ten- 
dency to  slip  down  over  my  shoulders,  and 
was  too  low  on  the  head.  Fourteen  inches 
raises  it  clear  from  the  head.  I  stick  a  hat- 
pin thru  wire  and  hair  to  hold  it  firm. 

Glover,  Vt.  Jean  White. 


Few  Beekeepers  A    book  -  keeping    bee- 

are  Eeal  Good  keeper  is  likely  to  be 

Book-keepers  a  successful  beekeeper, 

and  more  might  keep 
books  if  less  writing  and  time  were  required. 
The  smaller  beekeeper  might  well  keep  a 
record  of  each  manipulation  of  each  colony, 
and  thereby  learn  much.  I  speak  from  ex- 
perience. 

In  the  beginning  I  found  such  a  dairy  re- 
quired no  little  time;  but  gradually  I  have 
devised  abbreviations  as  occasion  suggested, 
which  have  lessened  the  work  and  increased 
interest  and  satisfaction  in  the  record.  At 
all  events,  for  the  sake  of  general  under- 
standing, such  a  glossary  may  well  be  stan- 
dardized and  used  wherever  convenient. 

The  following  abbreviations  have  pretty 
well  served  my  needs: 


H.  (capital) 

Q.  (capital) 

Qrt. 

Q  'less 

Qc  (s) 

Bd. 

Dr.  bd. 

W.  bd. 

Sbd. 

C.  (s)  (cap.) 

Fr.  (s) 

S.  (capital) 


Fl.  d, 

Mt. 

Ex. 

Es. 

Ch. 

OK. 


S. 


Honey 

Queen 

Queenright 

Queenless 

Queen-cell  or  cells 

Brood 

Drone  brood 

Worker  brood 

Sealed  brood 

Comb  or  combs 

Frame  or  frames 

Super 

Half -depth  super 

Full-depth  super 

Empty 

Excluder 

Escape 

Chamber 

All  right 


Explanation: 

Whenever  a  single  letter  is  used  alone,  en- 
tirelv,  it  should  always  appear  as  a  capital; 
example.  A,  H,  C,  S.  Plurals  are  indicated 
bv  adding  a  small  (s);  if  to  follow  a  final 
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(s),  put  a  dot  between;  example,  Fl.  d.  s.  s. 
When  several  abbreviations  are  strung  to- 
gether, put  a  dot  after  each  to  avoid  con- 
fusion; example,  No.  13  Q.  Iss  gave  Qc  .j- 2 
frs.  sbd  &  H.  Took  2  frs.  mt.  C.  Other  ab- 
breviations will  no  doubt  suggest  themselves 
to  those  who  may  take  up  these  suggestions. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  B.  Keep. 


inch  deep,  ten  pounds  of  scarified  sweet- 
clover  seed  per  acre  without  a  nurse  crop. 
I  believe  that  this  clover  will  be  resistant 
enough  to  make  good  in  his  locality,  especial- 
ly if  the  OT^e  growing  it  is  determined  to 
succeed. 


The  Wild  The   plant   referred   to 

Sunflower  as    giving    the    yellow 

honey,  page  1085,  Nov. 
15,  is  the  wild  sunflower  of  Florida,  com- 
monly called  jiggerhead,  also  blackeye  Sue. 
The  center  part  is  black.  It  flowers  for  3 
to  8  weeks.  The  honey  is  yellow,  and  of 
fine  flavor.  It  granulates  quickly.  Bee- 
keepers will  do  well  to  get  some  of  the  seed 
and  get  it  started  in  their  marshes.  It  will 
bloom  after  the  water  has  risen  on  the  stalks 
a  foot  or  two.  C.  H.  Clute. 

Sanford,  Fla.,  Dec.  1. 


The  Growing  of  Will  sweet  clover  grow 

Sweet  Clover  in  in   our   portion   of   the 

Llano  County,  Texas  state?  The  land  is  a 
deep-red  sandy  loam — 
more  or  less  stony.  We  are  subject  to  long- 
continued  drouths,  sometimes  lasting  for 
months.  Some  of  the  land  has  been  in  culti- 
vation for  30  years  or  more. 

Llano,  Tex.  L.  B.  Smith. 

[The  above  inquiry  was  submitted  to  Mr. 
Frank  Cover  dale,  Delmar,  la.,  who  replies:] 
No  doubt  there  will  have  to  be  special  meth- 
ods used  in  starting  the  crop,  such  as  feeding 
at  the  right  time,  and  covering  sufficiently 
deep  to  insure  growth.  The  feeding  should 
be  done  at  a  time  when  sufficient  rains  will 
be  likely  to  follow  in  order  to  give  the  young 
plants  time  to  root  sufficiently  to  withstand 
the  oncoming  drouth.  A  seed-bed  mulched 
and  firmed  will  best  suit  such  a  locality. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  secure  a  stand 
on  land  by  sowing  on  the  top  of  the  ground, 
on  account  of  severe  drouths  which  will 
affect  the  hard  uncultivated  ground  just  that 
much  worse.  A  little  experimenting  is 
necessary  in  semi-arid  regions,  even  where 
success  has  been  attained  by  the  growing  of 
a  stand  from  seed  scattered  off  from  a  for- 
mer stand. 

When  a  stand  has  once  been  secured  it  will 
be  easier  to  get  the  next,  because  the  large 
long  roots  will  have  broken  up  the  sub-soil 
and  left  deep  cavities  to  be  filled  up  by 
heavy  rains,  so  that  the  water  is  stored  be- 
low, to  be  used  later  during  severe  droutli. 

I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Smith  plow  a 
field,  and,  just  before  a  rainfall  is  due, 
harrow  the  ground  thoroly,  then  drill  in,  one 


Freak  Bees  that  This  new   "style"   of 

Made  Sections  comb  honey  is  a  prod- 

" Wholly  Holey"  uct  of  one  of  my  best 
colonies  (pure  Italian) 
the  last  week  in  June.  With  three  comb- 
honey  supers  almost  finished  (one  finished 
had  been  taken  off)  the  bees  did  a  very 
foolish  thing — cast  an  immense  swarm,  I 
put  the  swarm  in  a  new  hive  with  full  sheets 
of  foundation,  removed  four  frames,  and 
gave  them,  instead,  four  of  their  brood- 
frames.  I  then  put  them  on  the  old  stand 
with  the  three  supers  on  top;  removed  the 
old  hive  to  a  new  location,  cutting  out  all 
queen-cells  but  one  and  giving  them  the  four 
frames  of  foundation.  With  their  new 
queen  they  built  up  in  a  ten-frame  hive 
ready  for  the  September  honey-flow. 


Two  supers   of  sections,    each   with   a   hole   in   the 
center  of  the  comb. 


Here  is  the  result.  This  section  is  one  of 
28  built  in  an  N  super  with  clean  fences 
between  each  row  of  sections.  Every  one 
of  the  28  had  a  hole  thru  it,  all  very  much 
alike,  all  near  the  center.  I  put  on  top 
anotlier  super,  as  this  one  was  about  finish- 
ed. A  part  of  the  sections  were  pretty  well 
drawn  out,  and  in  each  one  a  hole  was  made 
as  in  the  finished  super.  In  all  these  the 
bees  cut  thru  the  foundation  sheets.     There 
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are  no  holes  in  the  four  brood-combs  that 
they  built. 

This  queer  work  has  been  very  interesting, 
and  a  great  puzzle  to  me.  As  it  was  in  the 
cool  part  of  the  season  the  holes  were  not 
for  the  purpose  of  ventilation. 

Wichita,  Kan.  O.  J.  Jones. 


Do  Bees  Dump 
Granulated  Honey 
in  Front  of  the 
Entrances? 


I  notice  in  S.  H.  B,ur- 
ton's  article,  "A  Good 
Showing  for  Combless 
Bees  from  the  South, ' ' 
page  1121  of  the  De- 
cember number,  that  he  says,  "It  is  pure 
waste  to  try  to  carry  this  honey  over  in  un- 
capped sections,  as  it  soon  granulates;  and 
if  put  back  on  the  hives  next  spring  the 
bees  carry  it  out  and  dump  it  in  front  of 
the  hive."  Is  it  always  true  that  granulat- 
ed honey  is  carried  out  in  front  of  the  hives? 
or  is  this  true  only  when  uncapped  as  Mr. 
Burton  states?  For  the  winter  of  1915  I 
used  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  of  cap- 
ped granulated  honey  for  winter  stores, 
using  two  to  four  frames  in  each  hive.  Al- 
tho  each  colony  had  at  least  fifteen  pounds 
of  this  granulated  honey,  I  did  not  notice 
any  honey  carried  out  in  the  spring.  I  was 
told  by  a  prominent  beekeeper  of  this  local- 
ity that  granulated  honey  would  be  reliq- 
uefied  by  the  bees  in  the  spring  as  fast  as 
they  needed  it  for  food,  provided  they 
could  get  water  at  the  time.  Is  this  not 
true?  or  is  it  carried  out  in  front  of  the 
hives  as  Mr.  Burton  states?  or  do  factors 
enter  in  so  that  either  may  be  expected? 

I  think  Mr.  Burton  refers  to  comb-honey 
sections;  but  would  there  be  any  difference 
between   comb  honey  and   extracted  frames 
under  the  same  conditions?       Wells  Eose. 
Sunnyside,  Wash. 

[It  is  not  always  true  that  granulated 
honey  is  carried  out  in  front  of  the  entrance 
in  the  manner  stated.  A  good  deal  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  honey,  how  solid  and  dry 
it  granulates.  If  it  granulates  moist,  and 
stays  so  thruout  the  winter,  particularly  if 
it  is  capped  over,  the  bees  are  not  likely  to 
carry  it  out;  but  if  the  honey  granulates 
solid  so  that  it  is  in  a  dry  granular  condi- 
tion the  bees  may  or  may  not  carry  it  out. 
If  there  is  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  hive  so 
that  the  honey  is  softened  up  a  little  they 
will  let  it  remain. 

As  to  whether  the  bees  reliquefy  granulat- 
ed honey  we  have  our  doubts.  They  may 
add  water  to  it  and  soften  it  down,  but  it 
would  not  be  the  same  as  honey  that  has 
been  heated  to  a  temperature  of  125  or 
160  degrees  until  it  is  brought  back  to  its 
original  liquid  condition.  Any  granulated 
honey  can  be  made  soft  and  liquefied  to  a 
certain  extent  by  adding  water  to  it,  and 
this  the  bees  undoybtedlv  do,  or,  rather,  they 


add  their  saliva,  and  it  is  possible  they  may 
at  times  add  water  to  it,  softening  it  down  so 
they  can  use  it. 

Honey  in  uncapped  sections  is  much  more 
likely  to  granulate  than  when  the  cells  were 
sealed  over. 

There  would  be  no  difference  between 
comb  honey  in  sections  and  that  in  regular 
brood-frames. — Ed.] 


The  Distance  Bees 
Fly  Depends 
Upon  the  Bees 


I  have  been  experi- 
menting with  different 
strains  of  bees  for 
several  seasons  in  the 
effort  to  find  out  the  distance  they  fly  and 
gather  honey.  I  have  found  some  of  my 
bees  over  four  miles  away,  while  those 
from  other  strains  are  not  found  over  a  mile 
from  the  hives.  I  think  the  difference  is  in 
the  strain  of  the  bees  more  than  in  anything 
else.  The  hives  containing  the  bees  that 
fly  a  long  distance  are  very  heavy  in  stores, 
while  those  with  the  short-distance  bees  are 
light. 

Central  City,  Ky.  E.  C.  Frazier. 


Djgering  'em  Out. — Photo  by  F.  J.  Lillie,  Cory,  Pa. 
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Beekeeping  to  the  From  a  financial  stand- 
Front  in  Northern  point  beekeeping  in 
Wisconsin  the    northern    part    of 

our  state  has  been 
very  profitable.  One  beekeeper  with  a  start 
of  26  colonies  in  the  spring  increased  to  42 
and  extracted  5000  pounds  of  honey.  He 
has  a  small  farm  of  15  acres,  and  runs  the 
bees  only  as  a  side  line. 

Another  with  a  start  of  only  9  colonies  in- 
creased to  22  and  took  off  600  pounds  of 
comb  honey.  There  are  many  others  that  I 
might  mention. 

In  August,  State  Inspector  France  was 
here  and  we  organized  the  Northern  Wis- 
consin Beekeepers'  Association  with  a  mem- 
bership of  17.  In  coming  together  on  a  co- 
operative basis  we  find  that  it  is  much  to 
the  advantage  of  all  members,  both  in  buy- 
ing supplies  and  in  selling  honey. 

The  county  fair  association  granted  us 
the  use  of  a  booth  for  display  this  last  fall 
— the  first  display  of  honey  products  ever 
made  here.     It  was  a  great  attraction  to  all 


classes  of  people,  and  very  instructive  at 
the  same  time,  as  we  had  a  glass  hive  of  bees 
and  an  exhibit  of  extracting-frames,  comb- 
honey  sections,  and  extractor  to  show  the 
people  how  the  honey  was  taken  from  the 
comb,  thus  proving  that  it  is  not  strained 
honey. 

One  exhibitor  had  one-pound  glasses  and 
ten-jjound  pails.  These  we  sold.  A  lady 
visiting  the  fair  from  Minneapolis  bought  a 
glass  jar,  took  it  home,  and  in  a  few  days 
ordered  20  five-pound  pails  shipped  C.  O.  D. 
She  had  taken  orders  among  her  neighbors. 
This  shows  that  it  pays  to  advertise. 

The  fair  (Langlade  County)  was  run  on 
the  free  plan  this  year  as  an  experiment,  and 
was  a  success,  both  in  point  of  exhibits  and 
attendance,  also  in  a  financial  way.  No 
charge  was  made  except  for  concessions. 
The  same  plan  has  been  decided  on  for  1917. 

The  bee  industry  is  getting  to  the  front 
very  rapidly,  and  I  think  that  by  next  year 
many  more  farmers  will  take  an  interest  in 
bees. 

Antiso,  Wis.  B.  H.  Marsh. 


THE   BACKTvOT  BUZZER 

BY  J.   H.   DONAHEY' 

Speaking  of  successful  wintering,  Benny  Sourweed  says  he  generally  adopts  a  course  somewhere  between 
the  feller  who  keeps  his  bees  in  a  mvilkeg  an^  the  beginner  who  stopped  up  the>  entra-nces  with  a  rag  to 
keep  'em  from  freezin'  to  de<itfi, 
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Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  hate  you,  and  when 
tliey  shall  separate  you  from  their  company,  and  shall 
reproach  you,  and  east  out  your  name  as  evil,  for  the 
Son    of    man's     sakei. — Luxe    6:22. 


EAR  SIR:  — 

Some    one 

said    you 

knew  "how 
to  be  happy  when 
people  abuse  you." 
Do  you  mind  telling 
rae? 

Dr.  C.  R.  Lytle. 
McPherson,   Kan. 

On  examining 
the  letter  -  head 
containing  the 
above  plaintive 
request  I  found 
the   following: 

"Dr.  Clinton  R.  Lytle,  County  Health 
Officer,  McPherson,  Kansas." 

The  fact  that  the  good  doctor  has  been 
appointed  health  office^-  affords  us  the  clue 
a.s  to  why  he  wants  to  know  "  hoiv  to  be 
happy,"  etc.  My  dear  doctor,  I  am  glad  to 
tell  you  (and  I  hope  I  speak  the  truth), 
that  I  do  know  how  to  be  happy  when  peo- 
ple abuse  me.  I  know  how,  but  sometimes 
it  takes  quite  a  little  spell  to  "  pull  myself 
together,"  if  you  will  excuse  the  exjDression, 
and  put  in  practice  this  knowledge. 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  Gleanings  have 
ever  undertaken  to  discharge  faithfully  the 
duties  of  such  an  office,  they  can,  perhaps, 
realize  the  good  doctor's  predicament.  Un- 
less one  possesses  a  wonderful  gift  of  tact, 
and  has  a  deeply  rooted  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
undertake  to  interfere  with  the  way  in  which 
people  manage  their  domestic  matters  in 
their  own  home.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
a  public  officer  would  shirk  responsibility, 
and  let  everybody  go  scott  free,  no  matter 
liow  much  such  parties  were  annoying  or 
injuring  the  community,  he  might  have  an 
easy  time  of  it,  unless,  indeed,  somebody  on 
the  other  hand  should  gi-umble  because  he 
did  not  enforce  the  law.  Thos3  who  never 
undertake  to  serve  the  public  have  little 
comprehension  of  the  trials  that  meet  any 
one  who  insists  on  the  strict  enforcement  of 
law.  You  see  enough  of  this  in  temperance 
work.  Under  the  circumstances  do  you 
wonder  that  good  men  refuse  to  accept 
important  offices'?  and  yet  what  will  be  the 
result  if  bad  men — say  men  who  would  will- 
ingly accept  a  bribe — are  permitted  to  fill 
these  offices'?  Well,  how  is  it  possible,  con- 
sidering the  above,  to  be  happy  when  you 
are  abused  and  found  fault  with  for  doing 
your  duty"?  I  know  of  no  way  but  to  avail 
yourself  of  the  Bible  promise — keep  quiet 
and  gentle  while  you  in.sist  that  each  man 
and  woman  shall  obey  the  law  and  do  their 
duty.  Look  pleasant  if  you  can,  but  do  not 
listen  to  Satan  when  he  persists  in  keeping 


OUR  HOMES 

A.  I.   ROOT 


you  stirred  up 
by  tlie  remem- 
brance of  the  in- 
dignities. 

Years  ago  in 
0  u  r  teachers' 
meeting  this 
very  matter  was 
being  discussed 
about  being 
abused  for 
righteous  n  e  s  s' 
sake.  I  ventured 
the  remark  that 
somewhere  i  n 
the  Bible  it  says  not  only  "  rejoice  and  be 
glad,"  but  it  says  also,  "  and  leap  for  joy." 
The  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school 
said,  "  Mr.  Root,  I  should  like  to  know 
where  you  will  find  that  passage  in  the 
Bible."  Then  the  rest  began  to  laugh;  and 
the  pastor  of  our  church,  I  think  a  "  D.  D.," 
led  the  laugh,  and  suggested  that  I  must 
have  found  that  extract  somewhere  else 
than  in  the  Bible.  As  I  was  a  compar- 
atively new  recruit  at  the  time  in  the  Sun- 
day-school work  and  teachers'  meeting,  I 
felt  a  little  sore  about  it ;  but  before  the 
meeting  closed  I  arose  triumphant  and  read 
to  them  the  verse  just  following  the  one  at 
the  head  of  this  Home  paper.  There  we 
have  it  in  plain  black  and  white — "  Rejoice 
ye  in  that  day,  and  leap  for  joy.".  Of 
course  we  do  not  understand  that  we  are 
to  leap  for  joy  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
have  abused  us;  but  when  you  get  off  away 
by  yourself,  and  the  bitter  words  that  have 
been  used  toward  you  are  still  rankling  in 
your  heart  and  brain,  then  is  the  time  when 
you  can  shout  praises,  and  perhajDS  leap  for 
joy  just  because  it  has  been  your  privilege 
to  be  persecuted  as  were  the  good  i^eople 
who,  perhaps  ages  before,  were  subjected  to 
a  like  experience. 

Let  us  now  have  the  remainder  of  the 
23d  verse  of  the  6th  chapter  of  Luke : 

"  Behold,  your  reward  is  great  in  heaven ; 
for  in  the  like  manner  did  their  fathers 
unto  the  prophets." 

Those  who  consent  to  appointments  to 
public  offices,  especially  the  offices  where 
t!iey  are  supposed  to  look  after  things  dis- 
interestedly for  the  good  of  community, 
will  understand  how  often  they  are  criti- 
cised and  abused  by  one  class  of  people  for 
doing  their  duty,  and  perhaps  at  the  same 
time  are  criticised  by  another  class  because 
(hey  do  not  do  more  of  the  same  thing. 
"What  shall  we  do  under  the  circumstances'? 
Go  straight  forward ;  take  time  to  ex- 
plain gently  and  kindly  that  you  are  a 
servant  of  the  public,  and  that  what  you  do 
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is  for  the  public  good.  Make  for  peace  with 
those  who  abuse  you,  if  possible.  Great 
things  are  jDossible,  as  I  know  by  experi- 
ence, if  you  succeed  in  not  getting  ruffled 
up  and  preserve  a  kindly  demeanor.  I  know 
how  hard  it  is,  and  sometimes  I  think  it 
almost  impossible  to  keep  cool  when  I  am 
unjustly  criticised.  But  at  such  times  hold 
fast  to  the  little  prayer,  "  Lord,  help,"  and 
it  will  not  be  very  long  before  you  feel  the 
presence  in  your  heart  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  it  will  almost  seem  to  you  that  the  dear 
Savior  is  near,  the  all-powerful  Friend  who 
has  said,  "  Lo !  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

Just  recently  a  man  passed  thru  our 
town  at  a  reckless  speed.  The  children  were 
out  on  the  street  because  the  weather  was 
very  warm.  He  was  flagrantly  breaking  one 
of  the  town  ordinances  regulating  speed. 
Two  men  called  on  the  man  after  it  wasall 
over,  and  ventured  a  remonstrance.  They 
did  not  threaten  to  have  him  arrested,  but 
suggested  to  him  that  he  was  Kable  to  arrest 
if  he  continued  to  ignore  the  ordinance  in 
regard  to  the  speed  of  automobiles. 

"  Personal  liberty "  has  been  talked  a 
little  too  much;  and  perhaps  all  of  us  need 
reminding  to  keep  us  loyal  to  the  ordinances 
that  are  passed  by  our  towns  and  commu- 
nities, that  it  is  a  Christian  duty  to  stand  up 
and  encourage  the  officers  of  the  law. 

Of  course  we  mailed  our  good  friend  a 
bundle  of  the  little  tracts  that  have  often 
been  refei'red  to — "  How  to  be  Happy  when 
People  Abuse  You ;"  and  we  stand  ready  to 
furnish  still  more  of  them  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  matter. 

In  our  morning  reading  we  came  across 
tl)e  following  that  comes  a  good  deal  along 
the  same  line.  You  will  remember  that 
after  .Jesus  sent  out  the  seventy,  as  we  are 
told  in  Luke  10:17,  they  all  returned  with 
great  joy,  saying,  "  Even  the  devils  are 
subject  unto  us  in  thy  name."  But  tlie 
Master  replied  later  on  in  the  20th  verse  as 
follows:  "In  this  rejoice  not,  that  the 
spirits  are  subject  unto  you ;  but  rather 
rejoice  because  your  names  are  written  in 
heaven." 

After  reading  the  above  I  fell  to  thinking 
of  this  matter  as  I  had  never  done  before. 
With  all  our  trials  and  worries  and  perse- 
cutions we  have  a  right  to  rejoice  and  be 
glad,  because  our  names  are  written  in  the 
long  list  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us 
in  ages  past,  because  they  loved  righteous- 
ness and  hated  iniquity.  As  I  grow  older 
I  meet  with  great  and  good  men  and  wom- 
en. Tt  is  often  a  happy  surprise — a  sur- 
prise that  gives  me  a  thrill  that  I  cannot 
describe,  because  I  am  recognized  as  a  co- 


worker among  good  and  busy  people.  At  a 
I'ecent  Chautauqua  gathering,  as  I  handed 
in  my  ticket  the  manager  said  that  Prof. 
Montraville  L,  Wood  had  sent  a  special  re- 
quest to  see  me.  When  I  found  him  he  said 
something  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  Root,  my  father  was  a  beekeeper 
and  took  your  journal.  I  had  heard  him 
talk  so  much  of  you  in  your  earlier  years 
that  I  thought  it  would  be  a  great  pleasure 
to  meet  you.  I  know  something  of  your 
early  experiments  in  bee  culture,  and  I 
remember  how  you  decided  to  give  your 
inventions  to  the  world  rather  than  to  get 
out  patents  on  them,  etc." 

The  professor  gave  us  some  wonderful 
experiments  with  the  gyroscope,  and  told  us 
how  after  the  invention  has  lain  idle  for 
over  forty  years  it  is  now  proving  to  be  a 
great  blessing  to  the  world ;  and  among 
other  things  he  said  the  recent  successful 
trip  of  the  Deutschland  under  the  seas 
would  not  have  been  possible  had  it  not 
been  for  the  gyroscope  taking  the  place  of 
the  magnetic  needle.  The  gyroscope  was  in- 
vented in  1852,  when  I  was  twelve  years  old. 
T  saw  an  account  of  it  in  the  Scientific 
American,  and  soon  after  that  I  made  one 
that  would  work.  When  1  was  sixteen  years 
old  I  was  going  around  lecturing  in  country 
schoolhouses,  as  T  have  told  you ;  and  be- 
sides my  electrical  home-made  apparatus, 
I  exhibited  a  home-made  gyroscope.  I  have 
already  made  allusion  to  the  "  gyi'o  com- 
pass "  that  was  for  several  years  under  the 
care  of  my  nephew,  Mr.  Homer  Root.  Now 
you  can  realize  from  the  above  what  a  thrill 
it  gives  an  old  man  to  find  out,  after  years 
have  gone  by,  that  he  was  a  co-worker 
and  had  a  hand  in  ushering  in  to  humanity 
some  of  the  great  and  wonderful  inventions 
of  the  age!  If  tliat  be  true,  how  much  more 
is  it  true  of  the  one  who  has  spent  a  life- 
time in  holding  up  to  a  suffering  world  the 
glorious  victories  that  are  possible  as  a 
result  of  spreading  the  "  glad  tidings  "  of 
the  gospel  to  a  sin-sick  and  suffering  world? 


"  WHOSOEVER  SHALL  GIVE  YOU  A  CUP  OF 
WATER." 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — Thy  favor  and  packase  of  "War 
on  Christian  Principles  "  was  gladly  received,  for 
our  heavenly  Father  lets  me  "  live  by  the  side  of 
the  road  and  be  a  friend  to  man."  People  stop  for 
a  drink  when  they  see  our  pump  has  a  cup,  and 
sometimes  water  their  horse;  and  even  aiitomobiles 
have  to  have  waler  too,  and  I  am  always  glad  to 
give  folks  something  to  read  that  will  do  them  good 
— so  many  opportunities  I  find  to  distribute  "  How 
to  be  Happy  when  People  Abuse  You,"  too. 

I  gave  two  of  our  soldier  boys  a  copy  of  just  one 
of  the  Evangelists,  Matthew  and  Ijuke,  and  we  hear 
that  one  claims  to  have  taken  a  firm  stand  as  a 
Christian    since    going    to    camp,    and    he    ■\\Tites    he 
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knows  of  but   one  Bible  in  the  camp,   so  he  prizes 
his  booklet. 

The  liquor  interests  have  named  their  present 
eflfort  "  here-a-way  "  (Home)  Rule.  They  have 
organized  what  they  call  Home  Rule  League  for 
Michigan  against  statewide  prohibition.  "The  Lord 
can  provide  in  his  own  time  and  way."  He  does 
hear  and  answer  prayer. 

Later  {Aug.  11). — I  am  almost  out  of  "How  to 
be  Happy,"  etc.  I  think  it  certainly  will  be  a  real 
peacemaker  in  small  villages  where  they  have 
"eruptions"  in  their  "aid  societies."  Oh  I  why  do 
they  ?  What  is  wanted  is  more  spiritual  power. 
Will  more  macliinery  and  more  hurrah  get  it? 
Not  ever  more  within  that  hive. 

Rhoda  C.  W.  Derbyshire. 

Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  Aug.  11. 

My  good  friend,  you  have  given  me  an 
idea  that  I  never  had  before— that  is,  a 
drinking-plaee  "  by  the  side  of  the  road." 
as   an   opportunity   or   a   medium   for   the 


distribution  of  tracts.  Thruout  a  large 
part  of  Michigan,  and  especially  where 
there  is  sandy  soil,  the  water  is  beautifully 
clear,  soft,  and  pure,  as  a  rule;  and  driiik- 
ing-places  for  both  man  and  beast  are  quite 
common  by  tlie  side  of  the  road.  Your  quo- 
tation from  Sam  Walter  Foss  about  living 
"  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  being  a  friend 
to  man,"  comes  in  vei'y  nicely.  And  when 
the  saloons  are  done  away  with,  may  God 
help  us  to  realize  the  importance  of  having 
good  pure  water,  easy  of  access  everywhere, 
nor  only  for  horses  and  men,  but  for  auto- 
mobiles also,  as  you  suggest. 

Your  mention  of  aid  societies  makes  me 
think  of  Pollyana  and  her  "  ladies'  aid  "  as 
she  called  it. 


HIGH  -  PRESSURE  GARDENING 


Whatsoever  a  man  sowcth  (or  planteth),  that 
shall  he  also  reap  (or  dig). — Gal.  6:7. 

He  that  soweth  to  his  flesli,  shall  *  *  *  reap  cor- 
ruption.— Gal.  6:8. 

OUR  FLORIDA  GARDEN. 

We  are  just  n  w  almost  at  the  close  of 
1916,  having  most  beautiful  growing  weath- 
er, altho  we  had  quite  a  smart  frost  about 
the  middle  of  the  month.  However  (much 
to  our  surprise),  it  did  almost  no  damage  on 
our  grounds.  Today,  Dec.  28,  the  temper- 
ature is  close  to  80,  the  wind  in  the  south, 
and  the  little  summer  shower  in  the  night 
makes  everything  most  beautiful  this  morn- 
ing. 

For  nearly  75  years  I  have  been  curious 
as  to  how  i3lants  grow.  Do  they  grow  by 
jumps  and  jerks,  or  just  gradually?  This 
morning  for  the  first  time  I  have  nearly 
"  caught  them  at  it."  Some  radish  seed 
liad  been  sown  in  a  cold-frame,  and  it  was 
time  for  them  to  come  up.  At  8  a.m.  the 
crust  over  the  seeds  was  unbroken.  An 
hour  later  it  was  heaved  up  and  cracked 
open,  showing  it  had  moved  upward  a 
quarter  or  nearly  half  an  inch.  Did  it  come 
up  gradually,  or  all  at  once?  Well,  I  am 
not  quite  satisfied;  but  my  impression  is, 
the  gi'owing  plant  kept  pushing  and  gath- 
ering strength  until  the  soil  above  gave  way, 
and  then  the  ground  may  have  lifted  up 
almost  at  once.* 


*  A  chick  in  an  incubator  may  pip  the  shell  and 
then  do  nothing  more  for  24  or  even  48  hours; 
but  all  this  time  it  is  growing  and  gathering 
strength  for  the  final  grand  climax,  when  it  bursts 
its  brittle  shackles  and  kicks  its  way  out  into  the 
new  world.  Is  it  not,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the 
way  with  plants? 


Do  you  ask  why  one  wants  a  hot-bed  or 
cold-frame  down  in  Florida  ?  Well,  we  had 
a  couple  of  weeks  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber when  a  cold-frame  with  glass  to  cover 
was  a  big  help.  Listen !  I  wanted  sprout- 
ed potatoes  to  plant  at  the  very  earliest 
possible  moment.  I  spread  them  out  in  the 
sun,  covered  them  with  wet  sacks,  etc., 
but  nothing  worked  like  the  glass-covered 
bed.  We  had  terribly  cold  north  winds 
about  the  time  of  the  zero  weather  in  the 
North.  By  managing  the  sashes  we  got  the 
ground  inside  warmed  up,  and  by  blanket- 
ing at  night  we  kept  it  warm ;  and  when  it 
came  fit  weather  to  plant  outside  we  had 
"  potato  sets  "  with  not  only  green  leaves 
but  with  a  mass  of  roots,  some  of  them 
bigger  than  your  hand.  The  small  space 
inside  the  frame  was  made  very  rich  with 
poultry  droppings  and  fertilizer,  and  each 
piece  of  potato  with  its  mass  of  roots  car- 
ried a  lot  of  rich  soil  with  it,  so  the  potatoes 
were  really  "  up  and  growing  "  the  very  day 
they  were  planted.  Now,  here  is  a  lesson 
for  the  good  people  up  north  while  potatoes 
are  close  to  a  dollar  a  peck.  Use  hot-beds, 
cold-frames,  or  greenhouses  in  the  way  I 
have  indicated ;  and  when  the  weather  and 
soil  are  ready  for  potatoes  outdoors  you  can 
have  you  crop  almost  half  gi'own. 

Here  is  another  advantage :  I  just  paid 
$7.00  for  a  sack  of  10  pecks  of  Maine-grown 
Red  Triumphs  for  seed.  Some  of  these  were 
quite  large.  We  spread  them  all  out  in  the 
cold-frame  and  covered  them  with  an  inch 
or  more  of  rich  sifted  soil.  In  a  little 
time  the  big  potatoes  with  the  rest  sent  up 
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great  strong  sprouts,  sometimes  only  one 
sprout  from  the  end.  Tliis  sprout,  with  a 
portion  of  the  potato  with  it,  was  cut  out 
and  planted,  while  the  rest  of  the  large  po- 
tato was  put  back.  In  a  little  time  the 
other  eyes  formed  good  sprouts  also,  and 
in  this  way  we  secured  from  one  large  po- 
tato a  good  strong  sprout  from  almost  every 
eye ;  and  it  was  not  only  a  "  sprout  "  but  a 
pota.to-plant  with  leaves  and  roots.  I  have 
some  potato-beds  where  one  row  was  set 
with  potato-plants,  and  the  rest  of  the  bed 
was  planted  with  seed  potatoes  in  the  usual 
way.  These  beds  are  a  gi-eat  astonishment 
to  visitors.  Years  ago,  as  some  of  you  may 
remem.ber,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  above, 
I  increased  one  single  potato  to  a  ivJiole 
barrel  in  a  single  year.  This  potato  was 
"  Maule's  Early  Thorobred."  When  my 
report  came  out  in  Gleanings,  Everitt,  the 
Indianapolis  seedsman,  copied  it  in  his  cata- 
log as  a  description  of  a  new  potato  he  had 
just  brought  out.*  Of  course  I  made  a  vig- 
orous protest  and  referred  the  whole  matter 
to  Maule.  Everitt's  excuse  was  that  his  po- 
tato came  from  the  same  source  as  Maule's. 
ard  really  was  the  same  thing.  As  my 
neiehbor  T.  P>.  Terry  had  on  his  grounds 
the  Thorobred  from  the  beginning,  I  knew 
this  could  not  be  true.  It  was  in  one  sense 
a  cnol  piece  of  forgery ;  but  Maule  advised 
letting  it  drop,  as  it  would  make  a  legal 
tangle,  probably,  to  take  it  up.  Why  do  T 
go  back  to  it  here?  Because  the  [Rural 
New-Yorker  of  Dee.  23  contains  the  follow- 
ing: 

SENTENCED    TO    PRISON. 

James  A.  Everitt,  68  years  old,  Indianapolis,  iis- 
ins;  the  mails  to  defraud,  eighteen  months  in  Atlanta 
prison. 

The  above  few  lines  tell  in.  the  fewest  words  pos- 
sible the  culmination  of  a  life  record  of  deception, 
hypocrisy,  and  dishonesty  practiced  by  a  man  having 
every  opportunity  to  achieve  wealth  by  honorable 
means. 

"  Wliatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  also  (in  time) 
shall  he  reap." 


THE  dasheen;  more  about  it. 
The  tubers  are  now  on  sale  in  our  grocer- 
ies here  (in  Bradentown)  at  about  half  the 
price  of  Irish  potatoes.     We  clip  the  fol- 
lowing from  The  Jacksonville  Times-Union: 

The  agricultural  branch  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  been  endeavoring  for  several  years  to 
make  a  new  article  of  food  popular.  It  is  a  vege- 
table which  is  eaten  today  by  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  world's  inhabitants  than  any  other,  com- 
paring with  rice  among  the  cereals  in  that  regard. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  an  article  of  food  in  the 
tropics  since  time  immemorial  under  different  names, 
but  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  only  in  recent  years.      It  is  probably  un- 


*  He  used  my  words  and  my  name  without  author- 
ity or  even  knowledge  on  my  part,  to  boom  a  potato 
I  had   never  even  heard  of. 


known  in  Europe,  except  among  those  who  have 
traveled  in  the  tropics. 

The  dasheen,  we  learn,  is  now  actually  in  de- 
mand to  a  limited  extent,  and  that  demand  is  grow- 
ing. The  limited  commercial  demand  bids  fair 
soon  to  outstrip  the  supply,  and  Its  cultivation  along 
the  gulf  region  and  as  far  north  as  central  Georgia 
and  Alabama  will  soon  be  profitable.  It  is  a  crop 
particularly  adapted  to  Florida,  one  yielding  300  to 
400  bushels  per  acre  under  ordinary  conditions, 
sometimes  between  500  and  600  bushels.  It  is 
an  esculent  that  has  won  favor  wherever  introduced. 

Its  corm,  the  principal  part  eaten,  is  superior  to 
the  potato,  which  it  resembles  in  some  degree.  To 
the  flavor  of  the  potato  it  adds  that  of  the  chestnut. 
It  contains  50  per  cent  more  protein  than  the 
potato,  and  considerably  more  starch.  It  is  far 
more  digestible  than  the  potato,  and  for  that  reason 
is  the  favorite  food  for  convalescents  in  the  coun- 
tries where  it  is  a  staple  article  of  diet.  This  .su- 
periority of  digestibility  is  said  to  be  due  to  the 
smaller  size  of  its  starch  grains  which  are  to  those 
of  the  potato,  according  to  one  com^parison,  "as  a 
pebble  to  a  cobblestone."  'ihose  who  have  eaten 
the  young  shoots,  when  blanched,  pronounce  them 
exceeding  those  of  the  asparagus  for  delicacy  of 
flavor. 

Something  resembling  potato  chips  is  made  by 
slicing  very  thin  the  corm,  sometimes  erroneously 
termed  the  "  root,"  and  cooking  the  slices  as  potato 
chips  are  made,  and  this  is  a  favorite  delicacy  among 
children  where  it  has  been  introduced,  we  are 
told,   on   account  of  the  nutty  flavor. 

We  direct  particular  attention  to  this  crop  and 
the  growing  success  of  the  government  in  intro- 
ducing it  to  public  attention  because  of  the  adapta- 
bility of  its  culture  to  Florida  conditions.  Florida 
farmers  make  large  sums  thru  supplying  the  markets 
of  the  country  with  the  earliest  new  potatoes  in  the 
spring.  A  vegetable  maturing  late  in  the  fall,  and 
which  produces  so  abundantly,  would  admirably 
supplement  the  early  spring  potato  crop.  The  belt 
in  this  country  thruout  which  it  can  be  successfully 
cultivated  is  quite  narrow,  but  includes  all  of  Florida. 
As  a  means  of  adding  to  the  resources  of  Florida 
truck-growers  and  the  wealth  of  the  state  the 
dasheen  is  of  great  promise. 

I  clip  the  following  from  the  Florida 
Times-Union : 

But  few  dasheens  have  been  dug  here  so  far.  J. 
J.  Schmidt  has  a  two-acre  field,  from  which  he  esti- 
mates that  the  yield  will  be  four  hundred  bushels. 
He  has  been  digging  them  for  several  weeks  and  is 
finding  a  local  market  for  them  as  fast  as  he  cares 
to  dig  them,  and  he  thinks  he  will  be  able  to  dispose 
of  the  entire  crop  locally.  The  exceedingly  high 
price  of  potatoes  this  year,  together  with  the  high 
price  of  wheat  and  flour,  it  is  thought,  will  be  a  big 
factor  in  introducing  the  dasheen  to  more  general 
use.  If  dasheens  are  put  on  the  market  at  a  slightly 
lower  price  than  potatoes,  or  even  at  the  same  price 
with  them,  it  is  thought  that  many  people  will  buy 
them  in  preference  to  potatoes;  and,  after  an  in- 
troduction, it  is  thought  dnsheens  will  be  able  to  hold 
their  own  in  competition  with  potatoes. 

Dasheens,  being  a  crop  that  wi'.l  keep  almost  per- 
fectly in  the  ground  until  their  growing  season  in 
the  spring,  are  one  product  which  the  grower  does 
not  have  to  rush  to  market  or  even  rush  to  harvest, 
and  the  prices,  once  established,  are  likely,  therefore, 
to  remain  quite  stable. 

Let  me  repeat  that  1  have  dug  a  heaping 
half  bushel  from  a  single  hill  that  had  been 
growing  right  along  for  two  years.  The 
tops  (also  edible)  would  have  made  another 
half  bushel  or  more. 


February,  ioi7 
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rOTATOES     AND      STRAWBERRIES. 

If  any  reader  of  Gleanings  grows  the  Wall's 
Orange  potato  (a  variety  introduced  some  30  years 
a!?o)  I  shall  be  indeed  grateful  if  he  will  write  me. 
I  am  very  anxious  to  get  a  little  of  the  seed.  I 
have  long  tried  to  find  it,  but  all  in  vain — so  I 
appeal  to  you.  By  the  way,  I  had  a  few  ripe  straw- 
l.erries  today,  picked  in  the  open  garden  (Dec.  8). 
Wlio  can  beat  that  ?  There  are  many  green  berries 
on  the  vines,  and  considerable  bloom.  Surely  there 
never  was  another  such  strawberry  as  the  Progres- 
sive Evprhraring. 

On  Oct.  15,  on  a  single  spring-set  plant  I  picked 
40  nice  ripe  berries;  counted  69  green  ones  and  lots 
of  bloom.  Hundreds  more  were  about  as  good.  All 
these  plants  had  been  bearing  abundantly  ever  since 
July. 

Success  to  you  and  the  new  Gleanings. 

Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  8.  A.  T.  Cook. 


A  FLORIDA  beekeepers'  MEETING  HELD  SEMI- 
MONTHLY. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Manatee 
River  Journal : 

YANKEE     BEEMEN     AND     CRACKERS     MEET     AND     TALK 

things  over. 

The  beekeepers  of  the  North,  on  the  approach  of 
cold  weather,  swarmed  out  and  took  a  beeline  for 
Bradentown  for  more  congenial  climate  and  lit  on 
the  front  porch  of  J.  J.  Wilder's  residence  in  the 
western  part  of  Bradentown. 

This  swarm  from  the  North  met  quite  a  number 
of  local  beekeepers ;  but  as  they  did  not  come  to  rob 
them  of  their  store  of  honey  no  disturbance  was 
made.  Some  delay  was  caused  by  the  late  arrival 
of  some  of  the  beekeepers ;  but  Kingbee  Daniel  John- 
son finally  succeeded  in  getting  them  all  hived  and 
proceeded  with  the  program. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  get  the  ideas 
of  different  beekeepers  in  this  vicinity  as  to  the  best 
methods  to  be  used  in  conducting  an  apiary.  These 
meetings  will  be  held  once  every  two  weeks,  on 
Friday  afternoon,  until  the  Northern  beekeepers  take 
their  flight  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Next  in  order  was  a  paper  by  Mr.  Rees,  entitled 
"  Beekeeping  in  Manatee  County,  Compared  with 
California  and  Texas."  Mr.  Rees  held  to  the  view 
that  this  section  is  superior  on  account  of  the  free- 
dom from  diseases,  but  admits  that  the  dragon-fly  is 
troublesome  near  swamps. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root,  the  veteran  beekeeper  of  70  years' 
experience,  gave  an  excellent  talk  on  his  early  ex- 
perience in  starting  in  the  business ;  how  he  received 
nothing  but  ridicule  from  his  friends  when  he  paid 
twenty  dollars  for  an  Italian  queen;  but  when  the 
colony  that  she  raised  produced  a  barrel  of  honey  in 
one  season  (not  a  barrel  of  money),  the  laugh  was  on 
the  other  side.  His  sons  and  sons-in-law  have  built 
up  a  business  that  is  the  largest  in  the  world  in  bee 
supplies,  and  handles  more  honey  than  any  other 
firm.  Mr.  Root  is  also  an  expert  gardener,  and  has 
in  one  year  raised  a  barrel  of  potatoes  from  one  seed 
potato.  His  gardening  methods  might  be  employed 
now  to  a  great  advantage,  potatoes  are  so  high. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wilder,  who  did  not  have  to  fly  so  far — - 
only  from  Cordele,  Ga. — gave  his  method  of  market- 
ing, and  preferred  to  sell  to  jobbers.  His  apiaries 
in  Georgia  produced  144  tons  of  honey  and  sold 
one  nifin  six  carloads  of  his  product. 

I  don't  know  of  another  town  that  has  so  many 
heavy-weight  beekeepers  as  Bradentown  now  has. 
It  must  be  that  it  possesses  superior  attractions. 

Daniel  Johnson,  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  is  a  beekeeper  of  wide  ex- 
perience— also  a  very  successful  queen-raiser  and 
potato-grower. 


Edward  Reddout,  of  Lysander,  N.  Y.,  was  present, 
and  had  a  paper  on  honey  production  and  queen- 
raising  combined,  claiming  that  it  could  be  success- 
fully done.  Ed  is  like  Dan — -raises  queens  for  other 
people,  but  has  none  in  his  own  apiary.  Ed  is 
building  a  hive. 

Your  correspondent  wax  around  among  them  and 
never  got  stuns;,  but  nia..  not  fare  so  well  after  this 
article  is  published. 

Bradentown,  Fla.  W.  N.  Reddout. 

The  above  report  is  from  Mr.  Edward 
Reddout's  father;  and  the  father's  remark 
about  a  queen-breeder  who  has  no  "  queen  " 
in  his  own  apiary  probably  refers  to  the 
fact  that  the  son  is  as  yet  unmarried,  altho 
he  is  now  building  a  "  hive." 


GOATS    AND   GOATS'    MILK,   ONCE    MORE. 

Dear  Brother  Root: — Thanks  for  publishing  my 
communication  regarding  milch  goats,  p.  1138,  Oct. 
15.  I  guess  I  "have  started  something"  all  right. 
It  has  brought  letters  of  inquiry  about  milch  goats 
from  all  quarters  of  the  United  States,  and  still  they 
come.  Every  inquirer  so  far  has  been  thoughtful 
enough  to  inclose  a  stamp.  That  is  a  little  unusual. 
I  consider  I  am  doing  some  substantial  missionary 
work  in  getting  any  one  interested  in  milch  goats, 
especially  where  the  aged,  invalids,  or  infants  are 
concerned. 

As  to  the  "  smell,"  this  comes  from  the  male.  He 
should  not  be  kept  with  the  does  giving  milk.  The 
does  and  kids  are  far  cleaner  than  the  cleanest  dog 
or  cat,  and  there  is  no  comparison  with  a  cow. 
I  pet  and  rub  my  goats,  and  the  kids  climb  all 
over  me  and  nose  all  my  pockets  to  see  if  perchance 
I  have  a  pear  concealed  about  me;  and  no  one 
could  tell  I  had  been  about  the  goats  from  any  odor 
I  carry  from  them.  The  "  uncouth-looking  "  ill- 
smelling  goats  you  refer  to  were  "  woolloomooloos," 
or  just  goats,  and  no  doubt  the  males  ran  with  the 
flock.  Even  some  of  those  does  make  fair  milkers, 
and  are  odorless  if  kept  away  from  the  males.  As 
to  their  looks,  my  goats  are  just  grades ;  but  their 
wliite  coats,  clean  appearance  (no  grease  as  with 
sheep),  deer-like  build,  and  gazelle-like  actions 
attract  the  attention  of  all  passers.  Every  one  ad- 
mires them.  All  I  have  claimed,  and  much  more,  is 
true  of  goats  and  their  milk.  Cheese?  Sure!  Some 
of  the  best  and  most  expensive  cheese  are  made 
from  goats'  milk.  It  is  easily  made  too.  If  you 
encourage  a  discussion  of  goats  and  their  products 
I  am  sure  every  aged  person,  invalid  or  mother, 
who  is  induced  to  use  goats'  milk,  and  especially  for 
infants,  will  rise  up  and  call  you  "  blessed."  It  is 
tlie  only  real  substitute  for  mothers'  milk — the  most 
nourishing  and  most  easily  digested  food  for  the 
aged  and  for  invalids. 

The  big  goat  you  saw  in  Michigan  was,  no  doubt, 
a  Nubian — a  large  breed,  good  milkers,  but  very  ex- 
pensive ;  said  to  be  short-lived,  and  not  to  stand  the 
cold  well. 

Some  goats  have  horns  and  some  have  none. 
Some  of  mine  are  hornless.  I  think  they  are  a 
Saanen  cross  on  Spanish-Maltese  on  common  goats. 
Milk  goats  are  not  s-o  plentiful  that  they  are  easily 
obtained,  and  pure  breeds  are  prohibitive  in  price. 
The  practical  way  is  to  obtain  common  goats — 
the  best  milkers  you  can  get,  and  breed  up.  It  is 
not  so  hard  nor  expensive  to  get  pretty  good  males. 

If  you  could  see  a  bunch  of  my  kids,  about  two 
months  old,  at  play,  then  see  them  mob  me  at  feed 
ing-time,  and  see  bow  very  smart  they  are,  and 
how  nearly  they  can  talk,  you  would  agree  with  me 
that  they  are  the  dearest,  cleanest,  most  enjoyable 
of   pets,    and    anything    but    uncouth-looking.     Then 
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just  think  of  the  "  milk  and  honey."  The  milk  is 
twice  as  good  as  cows'  milk,  at  one-eighth  of  the 
cost,    and   is    absolutely   free   from   tuberculosis. 

Those  interested  might  send  15  cents  to  the  B.  A. 
I.,  of  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
asking  for  Milch-Goat  Bulletin  No.  68.  It  is  not 
up  to  date,  but  is  a  valuable  treatise. 

I  have  nothing  for  sale. 

Rev.  Alson  W.  Steers. 

Nooksack,    Wash.,    Nov.    19. 


SOME    ADDITIONAL    INFORMATION    ABOUT    GOATS    AND 
GOATS'  MILK. 

I  note  in  High-Pressure  Gardening  for  Nov.  15 
a  reference  to  goats'  milk  and  goat  periodicals.  As 
an  interested  goat-owner  I  would  refer  you  to  the 
Goat  World,  published  at  Baldwin  Park,  California. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  growing  interest  in  milch 
goats,  and  fairly  steady  demand.  A  good  medium- 
grade  goat  may  be  bought  in  this  market  from 
$13.00  to  $25.00.  Pure-bred  Toggenburg  does  bring 
as  high  as  $300. 

Personally  I  cannot  favor  the  tieing  up  of  so 
much  money  in  any  one  animal  unless  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  breeding  pure-bred  stock. 

Merely  for  the  pleasure  of  having  a  pet  around  I 
have  bought  several  grade  goats  when  they  were  dry 
and  sold  them  after  they  had  their  kids. 

The  last  one  I  bought  was  a  three-quarter  Saanen 
(the  Saanen  breed,  by  the  way,  is  the  equal  of  the 
Toggenburg  as  a  milk-producer,  and  in  my  opinion 
are  much  more  hardy).  She  had  three  kids;  and 
when  I  sold  her  after  selling  the  kids  she  was  giving 
over  two  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  I  have  recently 
bought  a  goat  which  the  owner  says  gave  four 
quarts.  She  appears  to  show  Nubian  blood.  Cer- 
tainly if  one  can  obtain  a  goat  which  will  give 
four  quarts  of  milk  a  day  a  price  of  $25.00  is  not 
excessive. 

The  milk  generally  sells  for  25  cts.  a  quart,  and 
always  has  a  ready  sale.  At  the  Panama  Pacific 
International  Exposition  Toggenburg  goats  were  ex- 
hibited which  gave  as  high  as  six  quarts  of  milk  a 
day. 

Altho  it  is  hard  to  buy  pure-bred  stock  at  reason- 
able prices,  nevertheless  it  is  important  that  no 
Angora  blood  be  present,  as  this  seems  to  militate 
against  a  good   milk  production. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
publishes  several  good  pamphlets  on  milk  goats, 
ranging  from  5  to  15  cts.  apiece. 

I  keep  my  goats  staked  out  during  the  day  time, 
and  then  bring  them  into  the  chicken-yard  at  night. 

Neither  the  goats  nor  chickens  have  been  injured 
by   their   proximity. 

I  can  imagine  no  pleasanter  or  more  delightful 
combination  than  goats,  chickens,  bees,  and  fruit 
with  a  few  vegetables  on  the  side.  There  will  nearly 
always  be  something  to  do,  and  plenty  of  life  around 
the  house,  especially  if  you  have  a  few  children  of 
your  own. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  is 
positively  no  odor  nor  taste  to  goats'  milk,  provid- 
ing the  buck  is  not  allowed  to  be  around  the  barn. 
The  milk  is  white,  rich,  and  the  fat  is  evenly 
divided,  no  cream  arising  on  standing. 

Sherman    Kimball. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Nov.  27. 


goats'  MILK  AND  GOAT  PERIODICALS. 

You  ask  about  papers  on  milk  goats.  The  best  is 
the  Ooat  World,  Baldwin  Park,  Cal.;  monthly,  $1.00. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  is  the  great  milk-goat  center. 
The  milk  retails  in  the  city  at  25  cents  a  quart, 
and  it  is  the  life  of  a  baby,  sure.  A.  I.  Root  will 
do  more  good  with  milk  goats  than  he  has  with  bees, 
poultry,  or  "  sermons,"   I  predict. 

You    want  to   know   if   goats'    will   hurt   chickens. 


I  should  say  not,  Mr.  Root.  In  far-ofif  Switzerland 
doe  goats  are  trained  to  come  when  the  baby  cries, 
and  let  the  baby  nurse  direct  from  the  goat.  Now, 
an  animal  that  is  so  gentle  and  careful  as  to  walk 
over  a  baby,  and  not  injure  it,  surely  would  not 
hurt  chickens. 

If  you  pasture  a  nanny,  see  that  there  is  a 
good  wire  fence  around  the  pasture.  The  bucks 
smell  bad ;  but  it  is  claimed  that  the  Anglo-Nubian 
bucks  do  not  smell  at  all.  If  you  buy  a  buck, 
always  keep  at  least  one  eye  on  him,  for  Mr.  Buck 
is  a  sort  of  living  battering-ram — something  like 
those  they  used  to  employ  to  batter  down  the 
walls  of  a  city.  C.  A.  Neal. 

Jonesboro,   Ind.,   Nov.   23. 

Several  copies  have  been  sent  me  of 
The  American  Standard  Milk-Goat  Keeper 
(Lynn,  Mass.),  and  from  them  I  learn  that 
milk  goats  cost  all  the  way  from  $12  or  $15 
up  to  $25,  or  even  $50  for  fancy  stock. 


Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — A  subscriber  of  ours  has  mailed 
us  a  clipping  from  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  for 
Nov.  15,  containing  a  letter-  from  Chas.  Blake,  and 
your  answer  under  the  heading  "  Goats,  Goats'  Milk, 
and  Goat  Periodicals." 

Your  question  as  to  whether  the  goats  and 
chickens  would  agree  was  answered  by  one  of 
our  writers  in  our  July  number,  which  we  are  mail- 
ing you.  We  agree  with  the  article,  providing  the 
chickens  are  absolutely  free  from  lice.  Chicken  lice 
will  stay  on  goats  and  soon  kill  them  if  not  looked 
after.  E.  F.  Dwter, 

Editor  of  Am.  S.  M.  G.  Keeper. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  Dec.  2. 


ALFALFA    HONEY    INSTEAD    OF    ALFALFA    HAY 
AS  A  CURE  FOR  THE  BLUES. 

I  presume  our  readers  have  seen  state- 
ments in  regard  to  good  wholesome  nourish- 
ing bread  made  from  alfalfa.  So  far  as  I 
can  learn,  this  bread  was  made  from  alfalfa 
leaves.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  Rural  Neiv- 
Yorker  said  recently  the  whole  thing  was 
simply  a  yarn  about  making  bread  from  al- 
falfa Jiay.  As  njost  beekeepers  are  interest- 
ed more  or  less  in  alfalfa  for  both  hay  and 
honey  we  give  the  following: 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: —  Knowing  that  you  are  inter- 
ested in  new  discoveries  I  enclose  a  clipping  from 
the  Mobile  Register  of  July  3,  which  is  self-explana- 
tory. 

il'oferring  again  to  the  enclosed  clipping,  it 
might  be  well  for  you  to  write  Dr.  Alexander  L. 
Blackwood,  of  Chicago,  that  he  should  be  advocat- 
ing alfalfa  honeu  instead  of  alfalfa  hay. 

L.  H.  Shrangkr. 

Here  is  the  dipping  referred  to : 

SAYS  alfalfa  is  CURE  FOR  BLUES  ;  INDIGESTION  AND 
MENTAL    DEPRESSION    VANISH    BEFORE    HAY. 

Chicago,  July  2. — Members  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Homeopathy  concluded  their  annual  conven 
lion  here  today  and  adjourned. 

Alfalfa  as  a  remedy  for  indigestion  and  mental 
depression  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Alexander  L. 
Blackwood,  of  Chicago.  He  told  of  experiments 
made    with   the    new    remedy    at    a    Chicago    hospital. 

"During  the  past  year  observations  were  made 
of  the  action  of  alfalfa  on  seventeen  persons,"  he 
said.  "All  of  them  noted  that  they  grew  so  hun- 
gry that  they  could  scarcely  wait  for  their  meals. 
Their  minds  were  clear  and  bright,  all  bodily  func 
lions  were  stimulated,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
have  the  blues." 


Fkbruaby,  1917 
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"Great  Crops  of 

P'TRAWBERRIES! 

Y  and  How  To  Grow  Them"  iJ 

^^    is  the  best  and  most  complete  book  on 

^^    Strawberry  Growing  ever  written.   ItfuUyex- 

m  plains  the  KELLOGG  WAY  of  growing  two 

■  big  crops  each  year— a  big  profit  in  the  Spring 

^       ■  and  a  bigger  profit  in  the  Fall.     Tells  every- 

m       E  thing  about  strawberry  growing  from  start  to 

I      #  finish.    Write  for  this  book  and  learn  how  to 

f^^F    supply  your  family  with  delicious  strawberries 

the  year  'round  without  cost .  and  how  to  make 

SSOO  to  $1200  per  acre  each  year.    The  book  is  FREE. 


Strawberries  grown  the  KELLOGG 
WAY  yield  more  dollars  per  square  rod  and  do  it  in 
less  time  than  any  other  crop.  The  profits  made  from 
strawberries  are  enormous.  One  acre  of  strawberries 
grown  the  KELLOGG  WAY  will  yield  a  greater 
cash  profit  than  twenty  acres  of  common  farm  crops. 

$1412.50 

is  the  amount  Frank 
Flanigan  of  Okla- 
homa made  in  a  single 
season  from  one  and 
one-half  acres  of  Kel- 
logg Pedigree  Plants 
grown  the  KELLOGG 
WAY.  Others  are 
doing  fully  as  well. 
Our  64-page  free  book 
will  tell  you  how  to 
make  these  big  and 
quick  profits. 
A  postal  will  do  — the 
book  is  FREE. 

R.  M.  Kellogg  Company, 

Box  400  Three  Rivers.  Mich. 


TryThisWonderful 


7\\ 


Best  flavored,  most  prodin'- 
tive.  Urge  size,  beautiful  pur- 
ple color,  solid  meat,  strong 
grower.  The  supreme  test  of 
seven  years'  selection.  It  is  be- 
ing distributed  free  to  our  cus- 
tomers this  year,  and  you  can 
try  It  at  our  expense. 


Let  Us 

Cnn<l  V<Mi  A  packet  of  100^ 
Oena  lOU  seeds  of  "Super-" 
lative"  Tomato.  Send  only  10  \ 
cents  for  cost  of  mailing  and 
we'll  forward  a  regular  2.5c  size  packet  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  our  l.'?0-page  illustrat- 
ed catalog  containing  hundreds  of  seed  and 
plant  bargains  and  a  cash  coupon  worth 
25  cents  in  part  payment  of  your  first  order. 
IOWA  SEED  CO.,    Dept.    36,   Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Grow  Tour 


Every  farm  ought  to  have 
a    * '  family    orchard ' '    of 
'apples,  peaches,  pears,  a  few 
grapevines,    some    currants    and 
raspberries. 

It  costs  money  to  buy  fruit  in 
the  market,  but  you  can  grow  it 
for  almost  nothing.  Ten  dollars 
will  buy  trees  and  bushes  that 
will  give  all  the  fruit  a  family  of 
six  or  eight  will  need. 

Storrs  &  Harrison 
Co.'s  Fruit  Tree 


Catalogue 


lists  the  good  varieties  for  the 
family  fruit  patch  and  the  big 
commercial  orchard.  Our  stock 
is  grown  right  in  our  nurseries, 
sold  direct  to  you  (no  agents), 
delivery  guaranteed,  63  years  in 
fruit  tree  and  seed  business. 
Write  now  for  the  catalogue. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.^^ 
Box  407,  Painesville,  Ohio 


fimm 

Farm,  Garden  and  OrchardTooIs 

Answer  the  farmer's  big  questions: 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less  ex- 
pense and  labor  ?  How  can  1  grow 
fancy  fruit  at  low  cost  'I    The 

IRON  AGE  f;-; 

(horizontal  i  solves  the  spraying 
problem  for  the  busy  farmer. 
Can  be  used  in  any  wa^'on, 
cart  or  sled.  Reliable  easy- 
working  pump  pfeeed  outside 
the  barrel — prevents  rusting— 
all  parts  easy  to  reach.  100  to 
125  pounds  pressure  with  two 
nozzles.  50  and  100  gallon  sizes. 
We  make  a  full  line  of  spray- 
ers. Write  today  for  our  free 
Barrel  Sprayer       booklet. 

BatemanM'f gCo., Box  20E,Grenlocli,N.J. 


O 


EPlftNTINGGUIDt 


m'mi.Mimm 


Ask  now!    This  beautiful  96-paKe 
four-color  book  describe"  1917  va- 
rieties   vegetables    and     flowers- 
handsomely    illustrated;    beautiful 
ome  trrounds,  flower  and  ve^etable_gar- 
e  n  B  ,    landscaping,    shrubbery 
hards,  farms.      A  aictionar>'  on 
'j^ardeningl  Flower  lover's  delight! 
ry  grower's  book!    An  orchard- 
[o'*!  wonderful  gardening  guide  catalog 
.    Hetter   Ihan   our  famous   1916   book. 
Ask  t'>dai'.     A  postal  gi 


ever  puhl 

Don't  m.3L... 

Galloway  Bros.  &  Co.,Pept.    766  Walerloo.  la 
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*The  Big  Desire  In  Every  Man 

Is  to  own  a  few  acres  of  land, ' '  says 
Jacob  Bigg-le  in  his  characteristi- 
cally interesting"  article  in  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  of  The  Farm  Journal. 
Some  other  worth  while  remarks, 
too — about  the  age-old  question  of 
"Land  for  the  landless"  and  our 
first  President  who  was  also  a  farmer. 
Read  this  article!  Subscribe  to  The  Farm 
Journal!  The  boiled-down,  all-cream, 
chaffless  farm  paper.  Makes  life  easier 
forFarmFolks.  Goesintonearlyl,000,000 
farm  and  village  homes.  Appeals  toei'e/y 
member  of  the  family.  Only  $1  for  5 
years.  Money  back  any  time.  Send  for 
free  copy  February  issue  and  free  copy 
of  1917  Poor  Richard  Almanac. 

The  Farm  Journal 

117  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer's  big  questions: 
How  can  I  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor? 
TD/^  \T  A  r^xr  Combined  Hill 
IKUIS  ALrH,  and  Drill  Seeder 

solves    the    garden    labor  problem. 
Takes   the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,   ridges, 
etc., better  than  old-time  tools. 
A   woman,  bey  or  girl   can 
push  itand  doaday's  hand- 
work in   60 
minutes.  38 
combina- 
tions. $3.25 
to     $15.00. 
Write    for 
booklet. 
Bateman M'f 'g Co., Box  20C , Grenloch, N.J. 


OPD  SEEDS 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
2f  not  O.  K. —  money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  noJRrhbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY.Rockford,  liL 


A    MARYLAND     BEE  -  MAN 

Continued  from  page  104. 

sidered  it  practical  to  move  colonies  to  a 
very  favorable  location  temporarily  for  a 
certain  flow,  then  elsewhere  for  another 
flow  and  then  back  home  the  same  season, 
he  answered  that  he  had  never  tried  it, 
but  was  accustomed  to  moving  a  large 
number  of  colonies  in  changing  the  loca- 
tion, and  sees  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
the  moving  part  of  it. 

FEELS   NEED   OP  AN   AUTO  TJRUCK. 

Mr.  James  has  had  a  horse  since  his 
second  year  on  the  new  place,  but  I  can  see 
that  he  will  be  ready  to  buy  an  auto  before 
many  seasons  have  passed,  to  take  him 
and  his  sujDplies  back  and  forth.  Such 
time-saving  methods  will  enable  him  to 
extend  his  operations. 

IS     PRESIDENT    OF     THE     STATE    BEEKEEPERS^ 
ASSOCIATION. 

He  has  been  president  of  the  Maryland 
BeekeeiDers'  Association  off  and  on  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  was  again  elected  to 
the  position  last  November.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Church,  teaches  the 
men's  Bible  class,  and  has  superintended 
the  Sunday-school  His  farm,  located  on 
a  high  ridge  near  Hyde's  Station,  Md.,  and 
bordering  Long  Green  Valley,  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  600  feet  above  sea-level. 

I  shall  surely  visit  Mr.  James  again  next 
swarming  time,  if-  i:)ossible. 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Strawberries 

EVERBEARING  AND  OTHER  KINDS 


Also  Headquarters  for  Rasp-  ^^" 
berries,  Blackberries,  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  Grapes,  Asparagus, 
Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Seed 
Potatoes,  Eggs  for  Hatching,  Crates, 
Baskets,  etc.  34  years  experience. 
Catalo,'  free.  Write  today,  address 
J.  Farmer,  Box  708,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREENS 

g^  38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 

Best  for  windbreaks,  hedges  and  lawn 
planting.  Protect  buildings,  crops,  stock, 
gardens  and  orchards.  Hill's  Evergreens 
are  Nursery  grown  and  hardy  every- 
where. FromSJ  toSlOperhundred. 
Hill's  Evergreen  hock  and  50  Gre;it  Bargain  sheet  sent 
free.  Write  today.  World's  largest  growers.  Est.lSS5. 
D.  HiLL  NURSERY  CO.,  DUNDEE.  ILLINOIS 
Box    2460  Evergreen  Specialists 


t^^-^itfriiiii 


Positively  the  cheapest  and  fltrongest  litrht  oii  .earth 
I'nPii  in  every  country  on  the  irlube  Makes  4nd 
buriift  ItB  own  ifaa  ('asts  or  nhaiJnwM  I'leam  *ad 
orlorless  Absolutely  put*'  <_t\er  2lM'  9t>leB  nOO  fto^ 
2000  Candle  Towef  Kuuy  (Juaranteed  W nU  *0)t 
catalog       AGENTS  WANTKrJ  EVERVWUER& 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO 
306   E   5tb  St.,  Ca^Qton,,  Oo 
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BUY  SWEET  CLOVER 


mail  cost.  Sown 
1 1  Biul  pruniotea 
1  increase  crops 
htrconco  triei' 


;owD   I 

lotes  I 
Tops  ■ 
ried.  J 


Cattle  pastuiod  on  it  will  fatten  quickly  ami  bI 
In  the  orchard  belw,-cn  tl.iB.  Itl..u,~>n8  the  I 
rapid  glo«th  of  trees.  PloiiKhed  under  It  « 
wonderfully.  Coaiina  into  rapid  favor  and  use 

Best  for  Poor  Land,  Sandy  or  Clay  Soi 

Sow  a   few  acres  this  season.    Your  land  needs  it.       T.-^^a 
Great  for  worn-out  farms.    Rich  in  hiimu3  and  nitro-      /  ^» tj^ 
iron  i.rndiicim?  anilities.    Inocu  ates  land   for  altalta     tSAO}    * 
|l?fecTl.     BuyTtofus     Get  our  free  catalog  of  Gar-    t^i 
den  and'tleld  Seeds.    Address  "■  ^^    > 

Crl$>"'oid  Seed  and  Nursery  Co-. 

D-"^t.   C-107  Lincoln,  Neb.  X^g 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

A       *  Attractive,    Strong,   Durable, 

p      ..  r«!iriM.ii'iifii-^  *"  f^teel,  for  Lawus,  CUurehes 

* ,'  ~^ "  _  or  Ccmeterie?.  Costs  less  than 

S',  |b  -wood.    DIRECT  TO  YOU    at 

li  !••  ~J  Manufacturers  Prices,    t'at 

l!-..    .  .--'^  ..-^-^--u ii^ualogtio    Free.     Write   today. 

KITSELMN  BROTHERS,      Boy4!:3       VimiE,  INDIANA. 


WHITE  SWEET 


Per 
Bu. 


vvniiCi   ^vvcbi     4*11^ 

CLOVER  0 

BIGGEST   MONEY-MAKER   KNOWN— INVESTIGATE 

The  >;rcatest  lorage  plant  tliat  grows.  Superior  to  all 
as  a  I'enilizer.  Equal  to  Alfalfa  fur  hay.  K.xcels  for  pas- 
ture. Builds  up  worn-out  soil  quk-kly  and  produces  im- 
mense crops,  worth  from  550  to  SlilS  per  acre.  Easy  to 
?*^nrt,  grows  every\vhere,  on  all  soils.  Write  today  foroir 
.T3iij  100-page  free  catalog  and  circular  about  unhuUed  and 
li-'arified  hulled  sweet  clover.  We  can  save  yon  money 
Cn  best  tested,  guaranteed  seed.  Sample  Free. 
(I.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,     BOX  9«6,  CLARINDA,  IOWA 

Cultivate  Horseradish 

Increasing  Demand   .  .  .   Large  Profits 

100  Root  Sets  with  Full  Information,  $1.00 
CULTIVATION  OF  WILD  FRUITS 

Will  iiitpvest  and  surprise  yon. 
FRUIT  TREES,   SHRUBS,  ROSES 

Superior    Qualitv.      Popular    Prices 

OLEOMARGERINE,  10  Cents  per  Pound 

The  best,  easilv  made  in  vour  own  home. 
BETTER  LIVING  REDUCED  COST 

Send   Postal  for  Information 
VALLEY  FARM  CO.,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable    Discovery    that    Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent 


A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed   to  Everyone 
Who  Writes 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new 
kind  of  paint  yithout  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it 
Powdrpaint.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder 
and  all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a 
paint  weather  proof,  fire-proof,  sanitary,  and  durable 
for  outside  or  inside  painting.  It  is  the  cement  prin- 
ciple applied  to  paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface, 
wood,  ftone  or  brick,  spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint 
and  costs  about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufacturer,  11  North 
Street,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  package,  also  color  card  and  full  information 
showing  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars. 

Write  today. 


ODAYS 
>TRIAL 


ilatest  motorbike  hodel^ 

CHOIGtOF  44  STYLES  ii°i-»  ^^"b? 

famous  I  i  no  of  "Ranger"  liieycles.l  here  are  eighty -three 
(83)  Others,  also,  shown  at  factory  prices  from  $14,75, 
$iS.7S,  $17.75,  up.  ThereisaMeadBlcycioforevery 
rider,  at  a  price  niaile  possible  only  by  our  Factory-Di- 
rect-to- lUiUr  sales  plan. 

MARVELOUS  OFFER  "^^  -f^^Cal 

on  this  finest  of  bicycles— the  "Ranger."      We  will  ship 
it  to  you  on  approval,  e.rpfms  preiiaid — without  a  cent 
deposit  in  advance.    This  oireraf)so;««eZ(/  genuine. 
VVf^tYF  T^fliiy  forourbig  catalog  showing 
wwna  im:.   I  <ij>Bjr^  m  ^^^^  ^^^^  y^^^  ^^  bicycles  for 

men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  at  prices  never  before 
equaled  for  like  quality.  It  is  a  cyclopedia  on  bicycles, 
Bundries  and  useful  bicycle  information.    It's  free. 

TIRES,  COASTER-BRAKE,  rearwheels,  inner  tubes, 
lamps,  cyclometers,  equipment  and  parts  for  all  bicycles 
at  half  iisual  prices.  A  few  good  second-hand  bicycles 
taken  in  trade  to  be  closed  out,  S3  to  S8  each. 

RIDER  AGENTS  wanted  in  every  locality  to  ride  and 
exhibit  a  sample  1917  model  Ranger  furnished  by  us.  Do 
not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until  you  get  our  cat- 
alog and  new  special  offers.    Write  today.  <^  '' 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  A  1 53.      CHICAGO,  ILL 


^V^^^4  MONTHS  FOR  j  Ac 

Trial  Subscriplion  clrdtn'p'p»  JL  \j 

Tells  about  planting,  pruning,    sprajing 
and  selling  fruit  and  garden  truck. 

Ask  Us  Your  Hard  Questions , 

We  conduct  this  department  Cor  the  spec- 
ial benefit  of  our  subscribers.     Experts  ans- 
wer all  questions  by  mail  and   through  the 
columns  of  the  magazine. 
Fruiltran  afH  Oarilencr.  lOfi  Main  St.  Mt.  Vernon.  It. 


450,000 


I  He E 9 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  lUc. 
Catalog  free.    LEWIS  ROESCH,  Box  1',  Fredonia,  N.  1. 


Money  In  Your  Ideas 

"^  C  &  C  PATENTS  PROTECT  THEM  FOR  YOU 

Books  "What  to  Invent"  and  "How  to 
Obt:^in  a  Poient"  sent  free.  Send  rough 
sketch  Jor  free  report  recrarding  patentability. 
A  C  &  C  pntent  on  your  idea  today  may  mean 
independence  tomorrow.  Manufacturers  constantly 
wriiing  us  to  buy  patents.  Patents  advertised  for 
sale  at  our  expense, 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Dttomeys 
Est  21  Years.  1 1  24  F  Street,  Washinnlon,  n.  C. 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


Ride  in  a  Bush  Car.  Pay  for  it  out  of  \  our  commissions 
on  sales,  my  agents  are  making  money.    Shipments 

money  back. 
Write  at  once 
for  my  4S-page 
catalog  and  all 
particulars.  Ad- 
dress J    H.  Bush. 

.^    -.     .^ ^      Pres.    Cept...i_[. 

114-iti.  Whccibase  "  . 

BUSH  MOTOK  tOKI'.'.NY,  Uush  Ti-mple,   Chicago,  Illinois  J 


m 


KANT-KL06  SPRAYER-; 

P  sizi'sof  sprays  from  one  nozzle.  Starts 
or  stops  instantly— saves  solution  and 
work.  Send  for  catalog.  Agents  wanted. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 
207  Broadway  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SUEi 


RHODES  MFG. 

528  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


'THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.    Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.     All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orcbard  Tools 

Answer  the  fanners'  big  questions. 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant- 
ing potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest?    The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  the  labor  problem  and  makes 
the  best    use  of  high    priced  seed. 
Means  $5  to  $50  extra  proHt  per  acre. 
Every     seed   piece    in    its     place 
and  only  one.    Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni- 
form   depth;    even 
spacing.    We  make 
a  full  line  of  potato 
machinery.        Send 
for  booklet    today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

BatemanM'f  gCo.,  Box  20B,Grenlocli,N.J. 


osl  Handlantom 


A  powerful  portable  lamp,  giving  a  300  candle 
power  pure  white  light.  Just  what  the  farmer, 
dairyman,  stockman,  etc.  needs.  Safe — Reliable 
— Economical— Absolutely  Rain,  Storm  and  Bug 
I  proof.  Burns  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Light 
in  weight.  Agents  wanted.  Big  Profits.  Write 
for  Catalog.   jhE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

306   E-  5th  St..  Canton,  O. 


3  Garden  Tools  in  1 

The  BARKER  ^ultfvlJir"""''"*""'' 

The  only  garden  tool  that  successfully,  in  one  op- 

.^eration,  i(7/j  weeds,  and  forms  a  complete  soil 

to  hold  moisture.     "Best  Weed  Killer 

Used."     A  boy  with  a  Barker  beals 

ten  men  with  hoes.     Has  shovels  for 

,  deeper  cultivation-   Self  ad- 

(^adjusting.    Costs  little. 

1  Write  for  illustrated  folder 

I  and  special  Factory-io-User 

•  offer. 

Barker  Mfe.  Co. 

Box  117  David  City,  Nebr. 


Personal     magnetism  win  help   you   build  a 
successful  business.      Particulars  free. 
Liberty  Co.,  Sta.  D,  Box  4M,  Cleveland,  O. 


BARNES' 
Hand  and  Foot  power*^^^^^ 
Machinery 

This  cut  represents  our  com- 
bined circular  saw,  which  is 
made  for  beekeepers'  use  in 
the  construction  of  their 
hives,  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send    for  illustrated  catalog: 
and  prices.    Address 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO. 

545  Ruby  St. 

ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 

T?  OTA7-  TT'n-t'C'    My  graders'  guide  and 
rXdVV    r  Ulh    price  Hst    are    FREE. 

Furs  held  separate  on  request.     Rug  and  robe 

making  a  specialty.    No  commission  or  express 

to  pay  when  you  ship  to 

GEO.  E.  KRAMER,  Valencia,  Pa. 

Mention  "Gleanings" 

Los  Angeles  Honey  Co. 

633  Central  Bldg.  .  .  .  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Buyers  and  Sellers 
of  Honey  and  Wax 

Write    us    for   Prices    when    in    the    Market 


When     Ordering     Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 

lowest  catalog  price.     Two  lines  of  railroad — 

Maine  Central  and  Grand  Trunk. 

Prompt  service  and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine. 

J.  B.  MASON,  Manager 


aSGRAPE-YIHES 

69  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock. 
Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Descrip- 
tive catalog  free.      LEWIS  ROESCH,  Box  H.  Fredonia.  N.  Y. 


Write  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  wide 

or  narrow  tires.     Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 

running   grear.    Wagon   parts  of   all   kinds.    Write 

today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,    23  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  IN. 
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WHAT'S    THE     REASON? 
Continued  from  page  114. 

office,  and  the  sales  are  made  here.  The 
amount  of  advertising  done  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  report. 

The  crops  harvested  in  Switzerland 
seem  very  meager,  and  I  doubt  whether  we 
would  keep  many  bees  in  America  if  we  did 
not  obtain  much  higher  yields.  As  a  busi- 
ness, apiculture  would  be  all  out  of  the 
question  here  under  such  conditions.  In 
Switzerland  the  individual  apiaries  consist 
of  not  over  ten  colonies  each  on  an  average. 
The  beekeeper  does  not  depend  on  his  bees 
for  his  subsistence,  keeping  them  more  for 
pleasure  than  for  profit. 

Naples,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  2. 


Eastern  Beekeepers 

Write  us  when  in  need  of  bee  hives,  sections, 
foundation,  or  anything  in  the  supply  line 
Discount  on  early  orders. 

If  you  are  planning-  on  keeping  more  bees, 
we  can  furnish  you  with  full  colonies,  nuclei, 
or  bees  by  the  pound  at  reasonable  prices,  as 
we  have  700  colonies  in  our  several  yards. 

One-pound  flint-glass  honey-jars,  burnished 
top,  $5.00  a  gross.  Catalog  mailed  upon  re- 
quest. 

A  bargain:  3000  sectiouis  3%x5xl% 
slightly  soiled  at  $2.50  per  1000. 


I.  J.  STRINGHAM 
105  Park  Place,  New  York  City 

Apiary:  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 


QUEENS  AND  BEES 

Southern  bred  under  natural  conditions.' 
Three-banded  Italians.  We  are  breeding  from 
the  l>est  selected  from  eleven  yards.  Bees 
gathering    pollen    Jan.    1st.      Prices    March    to 


June:                              1 

6 

12 

50 

Untested    .  .    .  .    $1.00 

$   5.50 

$10.00 

$   38.00 

Tested 1.25 

6.50 

12.00 

45.00 

Select  tested    .  .      2.00 

10.00 

18.00 

65.00 

1  lb.  Bees   ....      1.50 

8.50 

16.00 

65.00 

2  lb.    Bees     .  .  .      2.50 

15.00 

29.50 

115.00 

Breeders  fair.  .$5.00 

Extra 

select. 

.$10.00 

Orders    booked    now 

Shipments    begin    in 

March.  Ten  per  cent  discount  on  all  orders 
received  30  days  before  shipment  is  to  be  made. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed  on  bees  6  days  of 
Calallen.  Let  us  know  your  wants.  Refer- 
ence The  Guaranty  State  Bank,  Robstown, 
Texas. 


i  Nueces  Valley  Apiaries,      Calallen,  Texas  f 


'ISA  RDTPnC  Valuable  New  Poultry 
Of  DnCtUO  Book  Free  — 108  pages. 
F^ne  pure-bred  chickens,  ducks,  geese  and 

'  turkeys.     Choice,  hardy.  Northern   raised. 

Fowls,  eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices. 

America's  greatest  poultry  farm.  24th  year 

in   business.    Write  today  for  Free  Book. 

R.  F.  NEUBERT  CO.,  Box  837,  Mankato,  Minn. 


Gasoline  and  Kerosene 


g 


r//ff/l/?M  £NG/N£  mAT  WORKS 


I    I    \  A^^  i    i 

Built  and  guaranteed  by  the  largest  producers  of 
farm  engines— simple, durable,  powerful— four  cycle, 
suction  feed,  make  and  break  ignition — every'  part 
interchangeable — fully  tested.  Guaranteed  to 
Develop  Rated  H.  P. 

SAVES  FUEL,  TIME,  LABOR,  MONEY 
Lowest  Price,  Greatest  Value 

Write  for  big  illustrated  Engine  Book  today 

Full  Line  Detroit  Enpines  2  horsooower  up 

DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS        373  Eeilevue  Ave.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

\Vadsworth  Mii!.  Co.,  ^^uc•cessors 


-•"/offfi^  SPECIAL  OFFER 


Poultry  Book  \l^tV^^^t  ""''"*= 


14* 

tifui  pictores, 

hatching,  rearing,  feeding  and  disease  informatloa. 

Describes  busf  Poultry  Farm  haodling  68  pure-bred 

varieties.  Tells  how  to  chooae  fowls,  eggs,  incubators. 

sprouters      This  book  worth  dollars  mailed  for  10  cents. 

Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box     97,  Clarlnda,  Iowa 

fi?  RRFFD**  Pure-bred  Cliiokens,  Ducks, 
U£.  uill_t.lJ<9.  Geese.Turkeys.  Hardy,  north- 
ern raised,  vijforoua,  beautiful.  Fowls,  egg's,  in- 
bators.  at  low  prices.  America's  Pioneer  Poul- 
try Farm:  2:i  years'  experience.  Large  fine  Annual 
Poultry  Book  and  Catalog  FKEE. 

^  F.  A.  NEUBERT,  Box  693.  Mankpto,  MIrn. 


Plants  $1.40 


inn    Everbearing 
lUU  Strawberries 

Progressive,  Americus  ((r  Sui 
Say  which.  2S  Everbearing  1 
Free  all  about  the  Nev^■  Everbe 

C.  N.FLANSBURGH&SON,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Post 
Paid 


jce»i  progreaafve. 
)ustpiiiiJ.  Catalog* 
nportant  varieties. 
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Forehand's  QUEENS 


Which  Colony  is  Yours,  Mr.  Beekeeper 


9    i 


How  many  of  you  were  disappoiuted  last  season  when  you 
harvested  your  honey  crop?  You  can  make  every  colony  a 
good  one.  WHY  NOT?  Just  head  it  with  a  young  vigorous 
three-band  Italian  queen.  She  will  cost  you  only  75c,  just  3  lbs. 
of  honey.  YOU  can  easily  make  a  gain  of  6  lbs.  over  the  inferior  colony  which  is  a  net  gain  of  $3.75. 
Good  pay  for  introducing  one  queen,  not  considering  the  increased  value  of  the  colony. 

Spring  will  soon  be  here,  the  time  to  requeen  that  colony  with  the  bad  queen.  CAN  you  spend 
your  time  more  profitably  now  than  deciding  what  stock,  and  where  to  purchase  your  early  queens? 
Give  us  a  trial.  We  breed  only  the  pure  three-band  queens.  All  of  our  yards  are  the  purest  that  can 
be  bred.      So  you  take  no  risk  in  getting  a  hybrid  from  us.  ^         ,        , 

Four  reasons  why  you  should  use  our  queens:  1st — They  are  first-class  honey-gatherers.  2a — 
They  are  the  most  vigorous,  and  highly  resistant  to  foul  brood.  3d — The  Imported  bees  (which  ours 
were  reared  from)  are  the  gentlest  bees  known.  4th — The  most  modern  and  learned  beemen  in  the 
world  today  (the  Roots)  use  the  three-bands.      WHY?      Because  they  are  best. 

We  have  had  25  years  of  experience,  in  rearing  queens,  having  started  with  Doolittle,  and  suih 
men  We  have  1000  nuclei,  which  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  fill  orders  promptly.  Three  expert 
queen-breeders  have  charge  of  nuclei.  So  we  do  not  overwork,  which  gives  us  ample  time  to  improve 
our  stock.  None  but  first-class  queens  are  mailed.  We  give  a  first-quality  queen  at  a  medium  price, 
and  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction  and  safe  delivery. 

Untested    One,      $    .  75  Six,      $4.25  Twelve, 

Selected  untested One,        1 .  00  Six,  4 .  75  Twelve, 

Tested    One,        1 .  50  Six,  8 .  75  Twelve, 

Selected  tested One,        2.00  Six,        11.00  Twelve, 

Write  for  circular  giving  general  description.      Mail  all  orders  to 

W.  J.  FOREHAND  &  SONS,  Fort  Deposit,  Alabama 


M.oo 

9.00 
17.00 
20.00 


I   For  Sale  — 10,000  lbs.  of  Bees  in  Packages  —  Spring  Delivery   | 

I  20  YEARS  OF  SELECT  BREEDING  GIVES  US  BEES  OF  THE  HIGHEST  QUALITY  I 

I  BEES  FOR  HONEY  PRODUCTION BEES  OF  UNUSUAL  VITALITY  | 

I  As  we  are  large  honey  producers  as  well  as  queen  breeders,  producing  from  one  to  | 

I  two  cars  of  honey  annually,  we  have  ample  opportunity  to  test  out  all  breeding  stock  | 

I  used  in  our  queen  yards.     Thus  we  are  able  to  guarantee  our  bees  to  give  absolute  satis-  i 

1  faction.     If  you  want  bees  that  are  gentle,  great  honey  getters  as  well  as  Very  Resist-  1 

I  ant  to  European  Foul  Brood,  let  us  book  your  order.     Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  | 

I  Swarms  of  Bees  Without  Queens  April  First  Delivery  | 

i  l-lb.  packages,  $1.25  each;  25  to  50,  $1.22y2  each;  50  to  100  and  up,  $1.20  each  I 

1  2-lb    packages,     2.25  each;  25  to  50,     2.22%  each;  50  to  100  and  up,     2.20  each  i 

1  3-lb.  packages,     3.25  each;  25  to  50,     3.22^  each;  50  to  100  and  up,     3.20  each  i 

I  Golden  and  3-Band  Italian  Queens  April  First  Delivery  | 

I  Untested 75  cts.  each,  $65.00  per  100         Tested    $1.25  each,  $110  per  100               | 

I  Select  Untested  90  cts.  each,     75.00  per  100         Select  Tested     1.50  each,      125  per  100               1 

s                                                                  Queens'  wings  clipped  free  of  charge.  s 

g                                  Write  for  descriptive  price  list.                   Let  us  book  your  order  now.  1 

g                                                                    Only  a  small  deposit  down  required.  = 

I     LARGEST  AND  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  SHIPPERS  OF  BEES  IN  PACKAGES     M 

I  M.  C.  BERRY  &  COMPANY,  Hayneville,  Alabama,  U.  S.  A.  | 

fniiiiiuiiuiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii"i>>ii>>">iii>i">i"ii>iiii>'''iii''''"'''"'"''''''''''^^ 

ARCHDEKIN'S  Fine  Italian  QUEENS 

and  Combless  Bees 

April,  May,  June,  queens,  warranted  purely  mated 
$1.00  each,  6  for  $5.00,  doz.,  $9.00.  Bees  per  lb. 
$1.25.  With  untested  queen,  $2.00  per  lb.  I  have 
originated  a  package  light,  but  strong.  Saves  you 
bees  and  express.  My  guarantee  is  prompt  shipment, 
safe  arrival,  perfect  satisfaction.      No  disease. 

Small  deposit  books  your  order. 


Five  finest  roses  ^ 

Delivered  to  your  Home.  .  .   .    M* 

Sturdy  bushes  of  flnest  varieties 

guaranteed  to  grow 
Get  our  Free  Fruit  .^  Floral  Guide 
illustrating-  thrsc  roses  iu  rolor 
contaiuinif  unusual  liclplul  rollec- 
tioiiM  of  fruit.  Iloweis,  shrubs  and 
evergreens  for  your  garden. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  &   SON 
Box  42  Moerestown,  N.  J, 


A  pairof  Ma.ed  EverboarlngStraw- 

beny  plants,  large  pkt.  of  new 
Ccrciil  Feterlta,  Sudan  Grass  and 
Silk  Leaf  Poppy  seed,  all  Free  for 
111.-  i.ii-  mailing  expense,  or  not,  as 
,■  ciITlt  genuine  Progressive  Ever- 
iLOUc  per  doz.;  80c  for  50;  ;?1  75far 
lUO;  J5.UU  for  325,  allpostpaid.  CATALOG  FREE. 

The  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Box  454,  Osage,  Iowa 


J.  F.  Archdekin,  Bordlonville,  Louijsiana 

STRAWBERRY  (r..\^k) 


Fine  stock  of  the  wonderful  Everbear- 
ing: plants  at  right  prices.  Small  fruit 
plants  for  farm  and  garden.  Write 
catalog-.  Return  tliis  ad.  and  several 
fruit-growers  names  for  one-half  doz- 
en Everbearing  plants  free. 

BRIDGMAN   NURSERY  CO.,  BOX  44,  BRIDGMAN,  MICH. 


PLANTS 
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TALKING  QUEENS 

I  Laws  Queens  Speak  for  Themselves  | 

I  Please  remember  Laws'  queens  have  stood  the  test  of  continuous  advertising  in  | 

1  this  journal  for  this  the  28th  season.     Thousands  of  customers  have  testified  to  the  | 

I  merits  of  Laws '  bees  and  queens,  and  if  there  is  a  displeased  customer  I  do  not  know  it.  | 

I  I  will  begin  mailing  queens  as  usual  in  March.     Single  tested  queen,  $1.25.     Select  | 

I  Tested,  $2.00.     Untested  will  be  ready  in  April;  after  which  see  the  following  table.  | 

i  April  to  June  June  to  November  1 

1  1  12  100  1  12  100  i 

1  Untested    $1.00     $9.00      $   75.00  $    .75      $   8.00     $   65.00  1 

1  Tested    1.25        10.00  85.00  1.00        10.00  75.00  1 

I  Select  Tested 2.00        18.00        120.00  1.50        15.00        100.00  | 

=  Breeding   queens:      Guaranteed   none  better,    at   all  limes:      each  $5.00.  = 

I  Combless  Bees  AFTER  May  1st.  j 

=  1  lb.  package,   $1.50;   5  to  10  packages  each,   $1.25;   10   to   50  packages,   $1.15  p 

i  2  lb.  package,      2.50;   5  to  10  packages  eack,      2.25;    10  to  50  packages,      2.15  p 

I  3  lb.  package,      3.50;  5  to  10  packages  each,     3.25;   10  to  50  packages,      3.15  | 

1  Price  of  queens  to  be  added  to  above  packages.  1 

=  When  10  or  more  packages  are  bought,  empty  carriers  to  be  returned  at  my  expense.  _  s 

=  My  queens  a^e  all  reared  in  full  colonies,  plenty  of  young  bees  and  abundance  of  fresh  honey  in  ^ 

i  the  hives.      No  other  plan  is  so  conducive  to  full- developed  and  long-lived  queens.  s 

I  My   facilities   are  such  that   I  can  mail  from   5000   to   6000   queens  each  season.      Circular   on  E 

s  application.  § 

s  Five  per  cent  discount  on  all  orders  with  the  cash  for  either  bees  or  queens  booked  this  month,  h 

H  Purity  of  stock  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed  to  your  express  or  post  office  on  all  bees  and  queens  i 

s  from  my  yards.  h 

I  Address  W.  H.  Laws,  Becville,  Bee  County,  Texas  | 


I  Bee-line  Queens—Italians  coiden  and  sbanded  I 

1  Orders  Booked  Now.     All  orders  that  have  cash  accompanying  them  I  will  allow  | 

i  5  per  cent  discount.     This  is  good  till  April  15.     Prices  as  follows:  | 

I  Untested  queen,  one  for  $1.00;  six,  $5.50;  twelve,  $10.00  | 

i  Tested      queen,  one  for    1.25;  six,     6.50;  twelve,    12.00  | 

i  We  are  wintering  about  150  fine  fall-reared  queens,  and  they  are  tested;  so  if  you  | 

j  are  in  need  of  a  queen  early  we  can  supply  you.     We  guarantee  our  queens  to  give  1 

=  satisfaction,  or  replace  them,  or  refund  the  money  you  paid  us  for  them.     Our  three-  i 

I  banded  Italians  walked  away  again  with  first  honors  at  the  Texas  State  Fair  last  fall.  1 

I  Orders  booked  now,  and  queens  shipped  when  wanted.  i 


B.  M.  Caraway,  Bee-line  Apiaries,  Mathis,  Texas 


Beekeepers'  Supplies 

Send  for  new  1917  price  list  now 
ready.  We  are  also  in  the  market  at 
all  times  for  extracted  and  comb  honey 
in  any  quantity.  Give  us  a  chance  to 
bid  on  your  supplies.  We  can  save  you 
money. 


The  M.  C.  Silsbee  Co..  Haskinville,  N.  Y. 

P.  O.,  Cohocton,  N.  Y.,  Rt.  3. 


FRUIT  GROWING  and 
BEEKEEPING 

are  two  closely  allied  oocupations.  Beekeepers 
should  read  ' '  THE  SOUTHERN  FRUIT 
GROWER  ' '  which  treats  on  all  the  phases  of 
successful  fruit  growing',  also  gardening,  etc. 
Established  for  more  than  20  years.  Edited  by 
Robert  Sparks  Walker.  50c  per  year;  3 
years  for  $1,  or  sample  copy  sent  free  to  those 
who  are  interested.     Address 

THE  SOUTHERN  FRUIT  GROWER 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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I  iThe  American  Bee  Journal 


C.  p.  Dadant,  Editor 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Associate  Editor 

Frank  C.  Pellett,  Staff  Correspondent 


Brimful  of  interesting  reading  matter.  Articles 
on  Marketing  Honey,  on  Swarm  Prevention,  Queen 
Bearing,  Honey  Production;  in  fact  on  everything 
pertaining  to  the  advancement  of  beekeeping.  Our 
Staff  Correspondent  and  our  Editor  travel  thousands 
of  miles  to  visit  beekeepers  and  report  items  of 
interest  to  our  readers. 

A  few  pounds  of  honey  gained,  a  swarm  saved 
here  and  there;  it  doesn't  take  much  to  make  up 
the  price  of  a  subscription,  and  we  believe  it  can  be 
the  means  of  saving  much  more  than  its  cost  to  you. 

Try  it  for  a  year.  We  believe  you'll  keep  on 
as  a  regular  subscriber.  We  can  start  you  with  the 
January  issue  if  you  write  at  once. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY,  $1.00  A  YEAR 


American  Bee  Journal,  Hamilton,  Illinois 


We  are  Now  Booking  Orders 
for  Bees  in  2 -lb.   Packages 

with  or  without  queens, 
for  delivery  after  May  1 

Have  an  order  from  Mr.  R.  F.  Holter- 
mann  for  50  two-pound  packages  with 
queens. 

Under  date  of  9/29/1916,  Mr.  L.  C. 
Keet  of  Black  River,  N.  Y.,  writes, 
' '  Your  two-pound  packages  did  fine. 
Two  of  mine  made  90  pounds  surplus, 
and  the  rest  averaged  about  50  lbs.  with 
honey  left  to  winter  on.  Mr.  G.  B. 
Howe  averaged  nearly  100  pounds  per 
colony  from  his,  but  there  is  not  any 
left  in  the  hives. ' '  We  make  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  Booking  received  only 
with  a  10  per  cent  deposit,  no  booking 
received  on  this  offer  after  April  1st. 
Prices  F.  O.  B.  Moore,  Tex. 

With  Queens:  2  -  pound  packages, 
$3.00  each;  in  lots  of  10  to  25  packages, 
$2.90  per  package. 

Without  Queens:  2-pound  packages, 
$2.35  each;  in  lots  of  10  to  25  packages, 
$2 .  25  per  package.- 

Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
This  ad  will  not  appear  again. 

O.  E.  Milam,  Moore,  Texas 

Reference,  Moore  National  Bank 


Italian  Queens  for 
1917  —  3-banded 


Will  be  ready  by  April  1  to  begin 
mailing  untested  queens  of  my  excep- 
tionally vigorous  strain  of  Italian  bees. 
They  are  gentle,  prolific,  and  the  best 
of  honey-gatherers.     Give  them  a  trial. 

Untested,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00. 

Tested,   $1.25;   6,  $6.50;   12,  $12.50. 

Will  book  orders  now.  Send  for  my 
free  circular  and  price  list,  and  see  the 
natural  conditions  under  which  my 
queens  are  raised.  Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JOHN  G.  MILLER 

723  C  St.,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 


Increase  Your  Honey  Crop 

by  introducing  some  of  Leininger's  strain  of  Italian 
Queens  which  have  a  record  of  30  years  as  to  honey- 
gathering  qualities  and  gentleness  are  unexcelled. 
Disease  has  never  appeared  in  our  apiaries.  Queens 
will  be  ready  June  the  first.  Untested,  each,  $1 ;  6, 
$5.      Tested,  each,  $1.25;  6,  $5.50.      Breeders,  $5. 


FRED  LEININGER  &  SON,  Delphos,  Ohio 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified 
column.s  for  25  cts.  per  line.  Advertisements 
intended  for  the  department  cannot  be  less 
t-han  two  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want 
your  advertisement  in  the  classified  columns 
or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 

Beeswax   bought  and  sold. 

D.   Steengrafe,   81  New   St.,  New  York. 

Beeswax  boiight  and  sold.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe 
Co.,    139   Franklin    St.,    New   York. 

FOR  SALE. — No.  1  and  fancy  white-clover  comb 
honey,  15  cts.;  No.  2,  12^  cts. 

Nelson   Dewey,  Adrian,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE. — White  clover  and  buckwheat  ex- 
tracted  honey.      Price   on   application. 

I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  Place,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE. — Pure  honey  and  beeswax — Porto 
Rico,   Cuban,   etc. 

D.    Steengrafe,    81   New  St.,   New  York. 

FOR  SALE. — Choice  table  honey,  thoroly  liquefied, 
in  new  60-lb.  cans,  at  12 14   cts.;  dark  amber,   10. 
Van   Wyngarden   Bros.,    Hebron,    Indiana. 

FOR  SALE. — 3000  lbs.  whit«-clover  honey  in  6- 
oz.,  pint,  quart,  and  five-gallon  cans.  Write  for 
price  list.  W.  O.  Hershey,  Landisville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE. — No.  1  white  comb,  $3,50  per  case; 
No.  2,  $3.00;  No.  1,  fall  comb,  $3.00;  No.  2,  $2.50; 
24  sections  to  case.  In  six-case  lots  10  per  cent  dis- 
count. H.  G.  Quirin,   Bellevue,   O. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

WANTED. — Beeswax. 

Van  Wyngarden  Bros.,  Hebron,  Indiana. 

WANTED. — Extracted  honey  at  jobbing  prices. 
National  Honey-Producers'   Asso.,   Kansas  City,   Mo. 

WANTED. — Clover  and  amber  extracted  honey. 
Highest  cash  or  trade  price. 

Deroy  Taylor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

BEESWAX  WANTED. — For  manufacture  into 
Weed  Process  Foundation  on  shares. 

Superior  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

WANTED. — Extracted  clover  honey  in  any  quan- 
tity;   send  sample  and  lowest  cash  price. 

E.  B.  Rosa,  Monroe,  Wis. 

WANTED.  —  Extracted  clover  and  light-amber 
honey  in  any  quantity.  Send  sample  and  lowest 
price.  C.  O.  Bergstrand,  Balsam  Lake,  Wis. 

WANTED. — White-clover  and  light-amber  extract- 
ed honey.  Will  buy  in  lots  of  1000  lbs.  to  a  carload. 
Send  sample  and  lowest  price. 

M.  E.  Eggers,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

WANTED. — Extracted  honey  in  both  light  and 
amber  grades.  Kindly  send  sample,  tell  how  honey 
is  put  up,  and  qiiote  lowest  cash  price  delivered  in 
Preston.  M.  V.  Facey,  Preston,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE 

Get  our  new  Rubber  Stamp  and  Label  Catalog. 
Acme   Printing   Co.,    Medina,    Ohio. 

HONEY  LABELS. — Most  attractive  designs.  Cata- 
log free.  Eastern  Label  Co.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 


SEND  TODAY  for  sample  of  latest  Honey  Labels. 
Liberty  Pub.   Co.,   Sta.   D,   box  4-E,   Cleveland  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Healy,   Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 


FOB   SALE, 
wheel  stands. 


-Circular-saw  mandrels,   and  emery- 
Charles  A.  Henery,  Eden,  N.  Y. 


Comb  foundation  cheap,  factory  to  beekeeper  direct. 
J.  J.  Angus,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE. — 300  tin  supers  in  good  condition. 
J.  A.  Everett,  Edgewater,  Colo. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.,   Greenville,  Tex. 

How  to  double  your  honey  production  at  a  small 
cost.      Send  2-ct.  stamp  for  information. 

W.  M.  Budlong,   1526  14th  Ave.,  Rockford,  111. 

FOR  SALE.- — 2000  Al  standard  L.  frames,  wired 
and  built  on  full  sheets  of  foundation,  and  absolutely 
free  of  all  disease.      Jas.  H.  McCue,  Alabaster,  Mich. 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  bee-supplies.  Ask 
for  our  bee-supply  catalog.  Let  us  quote  you  on 
your  requirements. 

Deroy  Taylor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

Good  second-hand  60-lb.  cans,  2  cans  to  the 
case,  30  cts.  per  case,  in  lots  of  10  cases  or  less. 
In  lots  of  25  cases  or  more,  25  cts.  per  case. 
These  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Cincinnati.  C.  H.  W. 
Weber  &  Co.,  2146-2148  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

THE  ROOT  CANADIAN  HOUSE. — 54-56  Wolse- 
ley  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.  (note  new  address).  Full  line 
of  Root's  famous  goods;  also  made-in-Canada  goods. 
Extractors  and  engines ;  Gleanings  and  all  kinds  of 
bee  literature.     Get  the  best.     Catalog  free. 

FOR  SxVLE. — Fifty  new  ten-frame  hives  with 
metal  covers  complete,  with  frames  nailed  and  wired 
at  $1.75  each,  in  lots  of  25  or  more  at  $1.50  each; 
also  50  ten-frame  supers  nailed  and  wired,  hives 
and  supers  painted  two  coats,  at  60  cts.  each,  for 
the  supers ;  in  lots  of  25  or  more  50  cts.  each. 

M.  C.  Silsbee  Co.,  P.  O.  Cohocton,  Rt.  3. 
Haskinsville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE. — Well-established  retail  honey  busi- 
ness in  one  of  the  largest  indiustrial  centers  of  the 
world.  Reason  for  selling  is  that  my  apiaries  are 
too  far  away  to  work  to  advantage,  so  I  wish  to  move 
near  the  bees  and  devote  all  my  time  to  them.  A 
rare  opportunitv  for  a  live  man  with  a  little  capital. 

Established  1910.  John  C.  Bull,  811  So.  Hoh- 
man  St.,  Hammond,  Indiana.      Phone  1023  J. 


PATENTS 

Patents  secured  or  all  fees  returned.  We  help 
sell  patents.  Patents  advertised  free.  Send  data 
for  actual  free  search.  Books  free.  Credit  Given. 
E.  E.  Vrooman  &  Co.,  834  P  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


GOATS 

MILCH  GOATS. — "  Profit  and  Pleasure  in  Goat- 
Keeping,"  pronounced  by  experts  the  best  goat  book, 
regardless  of  price ;  profusely  illustrated ;  by  mail, 
35  cents.  Fred  C.  Lounsbury,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

llllllllilllllliiililillllliililliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiil 

POULTRY 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns;  stock,  eggs,  baby  chicks. 
Circular.  H.  M.  Moyer,   Boyertown,   Pa. 

S.  C.  B.  I.  Reds,  direct  descendants  of  my  winners 
at  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  and  Lincoln.  Only  selected 
stock  for  sale.      Otto  Timm,  Rt.  1,  Bennington,  Neb. 
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White  and  Buff  Wyandotte  and  Dark  Cornish 
eggs  for  hatching,  from  heavy-laying  as  well  as 
prize  -  winning  stock.  Be  sure  to  get  my  catalog 
before  you  buy.  "  It's  free."  Get  the  winners  and 
payers.  I  am  booking  orders  now. 
Joseph  G.  Cox,  Valencia,   Pa. 

Beekeepers  should  be  keepers  of  chickenis  also. 
Try  my  winter-laying,  prize-winning,  200-egg  strain 
of  White  Wyandottes.  Eggs,  chix,  and  breeding 
stock  for  sale.  Tell  me  how  many  you  want,  and 
when,  then  I  will  quote  prices  to  please  you. 

Dr.  Elton  Blanchard,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

POULTRY  PAPER,  44-124  page  periodical,  up  to 
date,  tells  all  you  want  to  know  about  care  and  man- 
agement of  poultry,  for  pleasure  or  profit;  four 
months  for  10  cents.  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  56, 
Syracuse,   N.   Y. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 

Wax  and  old  combs  wanted  for  cash  or  to  make 
up  on  shares,  beekeeper  to  factory  direct. 
^ J.  J.  Angus,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

WANTED. — Man  to  wear  fine  suit,  act  as  agent. 
Big  pay,   easy   work. 
Banner  Tailoring  Co.,  Dept.  502,  Chicago. 


WANTED. — To  work  an  apiary  in  a  good  location 
on  shares,  with  preference  of  buying.  Must  be  free 
from  disease.  Harvey  F.  York,  Avant,  Okla. 

What  have  you  in  exchange  for  a  good  "  Boswell  " 
stereopticon   outfit,    complete   with   slides,    Bausch    & 
Lomb  lens? 
"Van   Wyngarden   Bros.,    Hebron,    Indiana. 

WANTED. — Bees   in   lots   of   25    to   250    colonies 
wiihin   300   miles,  of   Detroit.      Correspondence  with 
full  particulars  solicited. 
A.  W.  Smith,  Birmingham,  Mich. 

WANTED.— Every  beekeeper  to  plant  hardy 
noithern  nut-trees,  budded  and  grafted;  pecans, 
Lnghsh  walnuts,  and  chestnut;  immense  profits. 
Catalog  free.  R.  L.  McCoy,  Lake,  Ind. 

WANTED. — Queen-breeder  to  take  up  proposition 
to  supply  our  members  with  queens.  Location  and 
equipment  furnished.  About  3000  queens  used  in 
Jt  T.,  '^*"°"^^®^^^  Honey-producers'  Association 
New  Plymouth,  Idaho. 

^^^'^^^NTED.— To  furnish  every  beekeeper  within 
500  miles  of  Boise,  Idaho,  with  the  best  and  cheapest 
bee  supplies  on  the  market,  quality  considered  Send 
?^rfi  J^^^  °'"'^^''  ?'■  *  '^*  of  your  requirements  for 
1917  Our  catalog  and  price  list  will  be  mailed  to 
you  free.      Order  early  and  get  the  discounts. 

C.  E.  Shriver,  Boise,  Idaho. 


^ REAL  ESTATE 

.    FOR   SALE. — My   home  in  Redlands,    Oal.     WiU 

include  bees  if  desired. 

P.   C.   Chadwiek,   Redlands,    Cal. 

^ilnn^^^^"^'  ^-  P'  Wr^V^7l!^Ohio~Parms  at 
$15  00  per  acre  and  up  offer  big  value  for  the  price 
Kest  climate,  markets,  schools,  and  transportation 
Good  land  and  neighbors.  Write  F.  H.  LaBaume 
Agr.  Agt.  N.  &  W.  Ry.,  246  Arcade,  Roimoke,  Va 

FOR  SALE.— A  60-acre  farm  Va  mile  from  city 
limits;  3  acres  timber;  1000  peach-trees,  2  and  3 
years  old;  good  buildings;  large  shade-tree;  ideal 
location  for  fruit,  poultry,  and  bees.  Price  $65  per 
acre;  $1000  down.  Address 
H.  Feldman,  Rt.  4,  Dowagiac,  Mich. 

A  small  farm  in  California  will  make  you  more 
money  with  less  work.  You  will  live  longer  and 
better  Delightful  climate.  Rich  soil.  Hospitable 
neighbors.      Good  roads,  schools,  and  churches.  Write 

,,°y  'o"^"  Joaquin  Valley  illustrated  folders  free. 

t  Li.  beagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner  A.  T  & 
fc>.    F.    Ry,    1934    R'y   Exchange,    Chicago. 


FOR   SALE. — Twenty-acre  ranch;   improvements; 
4-room  house ;  barn ;  9  acres  in  alfalfa ;  will  include 
bees  and  live  stock  if  desired,   at  railroad  station. 
Jacob  Probst,  East  Nicolaus,  Cal. 

BARGAIN. — If  taken  before  March  1,  house,  lot, 
and  90  colonies  of  bees  at  Schurz,  Nevada,  $600; 
close  to  school,  church,  stores,  and  depot.  Splendid 
location,  fine  honey.      H.  F.  Hagen,  Reno,  Nevada. 

FOR  SALE. — Ten-acre  farm  in  Maricopa  Co., 
Arizona,  4  miles  east  of  Phoenix,  and  one  lot  in 
corporation  of  Phoenix.  Orchard  of  600  fruit-trees; 
house,  good  well;  house  for  extracting  honey.  Cowan 
reversible  extractor ;  one-burner  gasoline-stove,  cap- 
ping-melter,  wheelbarrow,  hives.  For  further  par- 
ticulars address  John  S.  Miller,  Rt.  9,  Archbold,  O. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 

Finest  Italian  queens.  Send  for  booklet  and  price 
list.     Jay  Smith,  1159  De  Wolf  St.,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

Well-bred  bees   and  queens.      Hives   and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  84  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE. — 20  colonies  of  bees  near  Ft.  Pierce, 
Fla.  P.  W.  Sowinski,  Bellaire,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE. — 6  colonies  of  bees  and  complete 
equipment  for  same,  including  extractor,  etc. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Dochter,  Christiana,  Pa. 

Nutmeg  Italian  queens  and  Boot's  beekeepers'  sup- 
plies.   Root's  prices. 

A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Fine  Italian  queens  and  bees.  Send  for  our 
1917  calendar,  free. 

A.  E.  Crandall  &  Son,  Berlin,  Conn. 

My  choice  northern-bred  Italian  queens  are  hardy, 
and  will  please  you.  Orders  booked  now  for  spring 
delivery.  Free  circular.  F.  L.  Barber,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

BUSINESS  FIRST  QUEENS.— Tested  queens 
ready  now.  Send  for  price  list  containing  my  $10 
free  offer.  M.  F.  Perry,  Bradentown,  Fla. 

Try   ALEXANDER'S   Italian    queens   for   results. 
Untested,  each,  75  cts. ;   6  for  $4.25 ;   $8  per  dozen. 
C.  F.  Alexander,  Campbell,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE. — Fifty  colonies,  8  frames,  modern 
hives,   in  good  condition.      Write  for  prices. 

Walker  Barr,  Rt.  2,  Holt,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
golden  bees ;  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering  they 
are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed.  Price 
$1 ;  6  for  $5.  Wm.  S.  Barnett,  Barnetts,  Va. 

FOR  SALE. — 80  colonies  of  fine  bees  at  Tularosa, 
N.  M. ;  good  location;  good  place  to  live,  because 
owner  deceased.  Address  N.  B.  Dewitt,  care  of 
E.  P.  &  S.  W.  Ry.,  Douglas,  Ariz. 

FOR   SALE. — 253   colonies  of  bees   at  Columbus, 
Miss.,  at  $1200 — a  big  bargain.      Best  location  in  U. 
S.  for  honey,  bees,  or  queens;  or  will  let  on  shares. 
N.  Gute,  2363  Fulton  St.,  Toledo,  O. 

FOR  SALE. — 25  colonies  of  Italian  bees,  frames 
wired,  combs  built  on  full  sheets  of  foundation; 
8-fr.  colonies,  $6;  10-fr.,  $7  with  queen. 

Henry  Shaffer,  2860  Harrison  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Swarms  in  packages,  also  Italian  queens,  can  be 
had — the  kind  that  will  increase  your  smiles  and 
your  bank  account  from  W.  D.  Achord,  of  Pitzpat- 
i-ick,  Ala.  See  his  large  ad't  elsewhere  in  this  maga- 
zine.     Circular  to  you  for  the  asking. 

Golden  Italian  queens  of  the  quality  you  need. 
Bred  strictly  to  produce  Golden  bees  that  are  real 
workers.  Delivery  after  March  25.  Untested,  1, 
75  cts.;  dozen,  $8.25;  50,  $32.50;  100,  $60.00. 
Bees  by  the  pound,  nucleus,  or  full  colony.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied. 

L.  J.  Pfeiffer,  Motor  Route  A,  Los  Gates,  Cal. 
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Southwest   Virginia   five-band   Italian    queens,    the  |         FOR   SALE.   —   35   colonies   bees,    eiu'Iit    and   ten 

fancy  comb-honey  strain,  gentle  to  handle.  They  i  frame,  supers,  half  metal  tops,  straight  comls,  wired 
will  "please  you.      Try  one.      $1.00  each.  frames,  no  disease,  $5.00  per  takes  the  lot. 

Henry  S.  Bohon,  Rt.  3,  box  212,  Roanoke,  Va.  S.  H.  Burton,  Washington,  Indiana. 


FOR  SALE. — Ten  colonies  Italian  bees  in  Buck- 
eye  double-walled   hives,    all   in    first-class   condition. 
New  queens  introduced  last  fall;  $10.00  per  colony. 
Keewaydin  Farms,  Gates  Mill,  Ohio. 

Golden     and     3-band     Italians;      also     Carniolan 
queens;  tested,  $1.00  each;  untested,  75c;  for  larger 
lots  and  bees  in  packages  and  nuclei  write  for  prices. 
C.  B.  Bankston,  Box  65,  Buffalo,  Texas. 

My  3-banded  Italian  queens  will  be  ready  to  ship 
April  1.      Write  for  prices  of  bees  and  queens  by  the 
pound.      Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
J.  A.  Jones,  Greenville,  Ala. 

FOR  SALE. — Italian  bees  and  queens.  One-pound, 
two-pound,  and  three-pound  packages,  with  qaieens; 
also  on  frames  and  full  colonies.  Ask  for  our  prices 
and  beginners'  catalog. 

Deroy  Taylor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

My  bright  Italian  queens  will  be  ready  to  ship 
April  1  at  75  cts.  each;  virgin  queens,  30  cts.  each. 
Send  for  price  list  of  queens,  bees  by  the  pound; 
safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

W.  W.  Talley,  Rt.  4,  Greenville,  Ala. 


Two-frame  nuclei,  3-band  Italian  bees,  $2.25 ;  1 
lb.  bees  with  queen,  $1.65.  Hoffman  brood-frames, 
wired,  and  foundation,  at  catalog  prices  less  carriage, 
if  ordered  for  parcel  post.  J.  B.  Marshall  &  Son, 
Rosedale  Apiaries,  Big  Bend,  La. 

FOR  SALE. — 1000  lbs.  bees  in  2-lb.  packages 
at  $1.00  per  lb.  LTntested  Italian  queens,  70  cts. 
extra,  to  be  shipped  in  April.  All  orders  must  be  in 
by  April   1. 

T.  W.  Burleson,  Waxahachie,  Texas. 

My  bright  Italian  queens  will  be  ready  to  ship 
April  1,  at  60  cts.  each;  virgin  queens,  30  cts. 
Send  for  price  list  of  queens,  bees  by  the  pound 
and  nucleus.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. M.  Bates,   Rt.  4,   Greenville,  Ala. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees; 
the  highest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gatherers 
as  can  be  found;  each,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  tested, 
$2.00;  breeders,  $5.00  to  $1.00. 

J.  B.  Brockwell,  Barnetts,  Va. 

Phelps'  Golden  Italian  Queens  combine  the  quali- 
ties you  want.  They  are  great  honey  -  gatherers, 
beautiful  and  gentle.  Mated,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00; 
tested,  $3.00;  breeders,  $5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W. 
Phelps  &  Sons,  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Golden  Italian  queens,  bred  strictly  for  business, 
that  produce  a  strong  race  of  honey-gatherers,  un- 
tested queens  75  cts.  each;  $8.00  per  dozen:  $60.00 
per  100;  tested,  $1.50  each.  Prompt  service  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

L.  J.  Dunn,  59  Broadway  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

QUEENS. — Improved  three-banded  Italians,  bred 
for  business,  June  1  to  Nov.  15.  untested  queens,  75 
cts.  each;  dozen,  $8.00;  select,  $1.00;  dozen, 
$10.00;  tested  queens.  $1.25  each;  dozen,  $12.00. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.   C.   Clemons,    Rt.    3,    Williamstown,   Ky. 

FOR  SALE. — Tliree-banded  Italian  be«s  andl 
queens.  1  untested  queen.  $1.00;  tested,  $1.50; 
3-frame  nucleus  with  untested  queen,  $4.00.  My 
queens  are  reared  from  the  best  breeders  and  by  the 
best  known  methods.  No  diseases.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Ask  for  prices  on  larger  quantities. 
J.  L.  Leath,  Corinth,  Miss. 

QUEENS.  Doolittle  and  Moore  strain,  also  Gold- 
ens  that  are  Golden.  1  select  unt.,  $1.00;  6,  $4.25; 
12,   $8.00;   tested,   $1.25.      Best  breeder,   $5.00. 

Bees  by  the  pound  a  specialty.  One  lib.  package 
$1.25;  one  2-lb..  $2.25;  large  lots  less;  also  nuclei 
and  colonies.  Ready  March  15.  Booking  orders 
now.      Circular  free. 

J.  E.  Wing,  155  Schiele  Ave.,   San  Jose,  Cal. 


TENNESSEE-BRED  QUEENS.— My  three  -  band 
strain  tliat  has  given  such  universal  satisfaction  for 
over  40  years.  Orders  filled  promptly  or  money  re- 
turned by  first  mail.  1000  nuclei  in  use.  Tested, 
in  June,  $1.75;  untested,  $1.00;  in  July,  $1.50  and 
75   cts.      Postal  brinsrs  circular. 

John  M.   Davis,   Spring  Hill,   Tenn. 

FOR  SALE. — Three-band  Italian  bees  and  queens. 
Three-frame  nuclei  with  this  year's  rearing  queen, 
$3.00;  without  queens,  $2.75.  Three  pounds  bees, 
$3.25.  Young  queens,  75c  each.  Our  bees  and 
queens  last  year  gave  general  satisfaction  and  this 
year  we  are  in  position  to  give  stronger  nuclei 
with  a  greater  per  cent  brood  than  wo  did  last  year. 
If  it  is  a  bargain  you  are  looking  for,  send  "your 
order  this  way.  Send  your  orders  now  and  money 
when  you  want  them  shipped.  Can  begin  shipping 
April  15th.  Bees  are  all  in  standard  hives,  Hoff- 
man frames,  wired  and  full  sheets  foundation.  We 
guarantee  bees  to  be  free  from  disease.  Tlie  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  one  of  our  many  satisfied  cus- 
tomers. "  Aug.  16th,  today,  I  hived  the  second  large 
swarm  from  the  colony  I  started  from  a  three- frame 
nucleus  I  bought  from  you  in  June  and  have  about 
40  lbs.  surplus  honey  on  hive.  It  pays  to  keep  well- 
bred  stock  whether  it  is  cattle  or  bees."  (Name 
furnished  on  application.) 

The  Hyde  Bee  Co.,  Floresville,  Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Quality  Dahlias  (northern  grown).  Send  for  cat- 
alog. Mrs.  E.  L.  G.  Davis,  Rt.  2,  Newton,  N.  H. 

Vulcanizing  tires  and  tubes  pays  large  profits  in 
any  town.  I  have  a  Haywood  casing  and  tube  vul- 
canizer  that  cost  $500,  and  is  almost  new.  It  will 
vulcanize  or  retread  any  size  tire.  It  is  all  com- 
plete with  boiler,  stock,  and  tools;  $250  takes  it — 
half  cash;  time  on  balance.  Send  for  plioto  and 
description.  L.  P.  Howden,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED. — Man  to  work  six-acre  place  in  village, 
and  help  with  bees. 

D.  L.  Woodward,  Clarksville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED. — Two  men  to  work  with  bees  the  com- 
ing season ;  must  have  some  experience. 

B.  B.  Coggshall,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

WANTED. — Position  with  beekeeper  by  young 
man  of  good  character  with  8  vears'  experience. 

K.  C.  Sm"ith,  Salesville,  Ohio. 

WANTED. — Experienced  beeman  familiar  with 
Rocky  Mountain  conditions  to  handle  bees  on  shares. 
Can  offer  good  proposition.  Write  with  details  of 
experience,  etc.      A.  H.   Dunn,  Fort  Collins,   Colo. 

WANTED. — A  man  by  March  1,  with  some  experi- 
ence,   to    assist   in    running   800   colonies   and   learn 
comb-honey    production.         Live    in    town.         State 
wages  desired,  and  description  of  self  in  first  letter. 
G.  C.  Matthews,  Hansen,   Idaho. 

WANTED. — To  correspond  with  a  first-class  queen- 
breeder  who  would  like  to  come  to  Arizona  and  help 
build  up  a  good  queen-breeding  and  bees-by-the- 
pound  business  on  shares.  Bees  usually  begin 
gathering  pollen  in  February.  Good  references  re- 
quired. Dan  Rorabaugh,  Duncan,  Ariz. 

WANTED. — Young  man  with  a  little  experience, 
fast  willing  worker,  as  student  helper  with  our  1000 
colonies.  Crop  for  past  two  years,  6  carloads.  Will 
give  results  of  our  long  experience  and  small  wages; 
every  chance  to  learn.  Give  age,  height,  weisrht,  ex- 
perience, and  wages,  all  in  first  letter,  or  expect  no 
answer  E.  F.  Atwater,  Meridian,  Idaho. 
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WANTED. — From  April  1  until  bept.  15,  1917, 
a  man  who  has  had  some  experience  with  bees  to  help 
work  in  apiary.  State  wages,  with  board  furnished, 
iu  first  letter.      Frank  C.  Alexander,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

Two  young  men  can,  during  the  season  of  1917, 
reap  the  benefit  of  my  experience  for  nearly  forty 
years  with  up  to  800  colonies  of  bees;  also  as  public 
demonistrator  with  bees  and  lecturer  and  experience 
in  beekeeping  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 
One  with  clean  body  and  mind  required.  Board; 
and,  if  the  season  is  good,  a  little  more  given. 

R.  F.  Holtermann,  Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada. 


TRADE  NOTES 

We  would  again  notify  the  readers  of  Gleanings 
that  we  begin  on  March  1  the  better  subscription 
policy  of  discontinuing  all  subscriptions  on  expira- 
tion— excepting  IhoFP  who  speeifiraUy  write  us  ask- 
ing that  their  subscription  be  continued  after  expir- 
ation, and  telling  us  on  or  about  what  date  they  ex- 
pect to  remit.  This  is  not  only  the  better  subscrip- 
tion policy,  but  it  is  the  one  that  a  majority  of  our 
readers  have  come  to  prefer.  Well,  then,  after 
March  1  we  shall  run  nobody  into  debt  for  this 
journal — except  by  his  own  express  order — and  ex- 
pired subscriptions  will  be  discontinued.  We  be- 
lieve that  every  reader  of  Gleanings  will  agree  that 
this  is  the  better  business  way,  the  just  way,  and  the 
honest  way  to  treat  subscribers. 


SECOND-HAND  CANS  ADVANCED. 

Since  the  great  increase  in  the  price  of  new  cans 
for  honey  we  are  receiving  more  inquiries  for  our 
choice  secondhand  cans  than  we  are  able  to  furnish. 
To  be  more  in  line  with  the  present  price  of  new 
cans  we  quote,  till  further  notice,  on  second-hand 
cans  of  sixtv  pounds  capacity,  two  in  a  case,  at 
$5.00  for  lO"  boxes;   $11.00  for  25  boxes,   or  $40.00 


per  100  boxes.  We  already  have  contracts  for  all 
that  we  may  accumulate  for  some  weeks,  and  will 
accept  orders  only  at  these  prices,  subject  to  supply 
available. 

BEESWAX    ADVANCED. 

Largely  due  to  a  heavy  export  demand  for  bees- 
wax the  market  has  advanced  in  recent  weeks  so  that 
we  are  warranted  in  offering  31  cents  cash,  33  in 
trade,  for  average  wax  delivered  at  Medina ;  two 
cents  less  delivered  at  our  California  branches,  or 
one  cent  less  at  other  branches. 

For  choice  yellow  we  pay  one  to  two  cents  extra. 
This  is  as  high  a  price  as  we  were  paying  before  the 
gTeat  war  broke  out  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  after 
which  the  price  dropped  about  ten  cents  a  pound. 
It  has  been  slowly  coming  back  to  the  former  level. 

If  prices  should  advance  any  further  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  an  advance  in  the  price  of  comb 
foundation,  for  we  cannot  work  on  any  less  margin 
between  prices  named  above  and  present  prices  of 
comb  foundation. 

If  you  want  your  wax  worked  into  foundation 
we  are  prepared  to  work  it  at  very  reasonable  rates, 
which  we  will  quote  on  application.  The  quantity 
should  be  at  least  25  pounds  and  upward. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 


Convention  Notices 


The  annxial  convention  of  the  Southeastern  Minn- 
esota and  Western  Wisconsin  Beekeepers'  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  at  Winona,  Minn.,  in  the  Court- 
house, Feb.  27,  and  28,  1917. 

O.  S.  Holland,  Sec. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Beekeepers'  Association  will  be  held  in  the  capitol 
building,  Harrisburg  Pa.,  March  2  and  3,  1917. 
An  interesting  program  in  preparation. 

H.  C.  Klinger,  Sec-.Treas. 

Liverpool,  Pa.,  Jan.  15. 


The  New  Monthly,  "The  Domestic  Beekeeper 
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Have  you  seen  the  New  DOMESTIC  BEEKEEP- 
ER, successor  to  the  Beekeeper's  Review?  It  ap- 
peared January  1,  1917,  with  a  new  dress  and  im- 
proved in  many  ways.  Besides  the  eight  extra 
pages,  each  page  is  nearly  60  per  cent  larger  than 
the  old  Review.  We  are  paying  much  more  for 
material  and  labor  in  getting  out  the  DOMESTIC 
BEEKEEPER  than  the  Review  cost,  but  we  are  sell- 
ing it  at  the  same  price — i.  e.,   $1.00  per  year.      If 


you  take  advantage  of  the  long-time  subscription  the 
price  is  even  less  than  before  the  enlargement.  We 
quote  the  DOMESTIC  BEEKEEPER  one  year, 
$1.00;  two  years,  $1.50;  three  years,  $2.00;  five 
years,  $3.00.  We  are  printing  several  extra  sets  of 
the  DOMESTIC  BEEKEEPER,  so  can  begin  your 
subscription  with  the  .January  number,  thus  making 
your  volume  complete. 


What  We  are  Doing  for  Our  Subscribers 


Likely  the  most  important  feature  of  the  DOMES- 
TIG  BEEKEEPER,  from  a  financial  standpoint,  is 
our  service  department,  where  we  buy  almost  every- 
thing needed  by  honey-producers  at  a  considerable 
saving  to  them.  Beekeepers'  supplies,  including 
honey-containers,  are  a  special  feature  with  this  de- 
partment. Then  we  have  a  department  (absolutely 
free)  where  our  subscribers'  crop  of  honey  is  listed. 
This  department  has  sold,  without  cost  to  our  sub- 
scribers, many  hundred  tons  of  honey.  You  should 
take  advantage  of  this  department.  If  you  have 
beeswax  to  be  made  into  foundation,  we  handle  it 
for  you  at  a  saving,  having  it  made  by  any  manu- 
facturer you  prefer.  Your  first  number  of  the 
DOMESTIC  BEEKEEPER  will  explain  how  to  pro- 
ceed to  take  advantage  of  this  proposition. 


The  Editor  is  one  of  a  committee  whose  object  is  to 
establish  a  selling  price  of  honey,  both  at  wholesale 
and  retail.  You  should  all  keep  tab  on  this  great 
movement;  and  the  DOMESTIC  BEEKEEPER  will 
be  headquarters  for  information  along  this  line. 
Subscribe  today,  so  as  not  to  miss  a  single  thing 
said  upon  this  important  subject.  There  is  not  a 
single  honey-producer  who  sells  honey  but  is  more 
or  less  interested  in  this  great  scheme,  which  is  des- 
tined to  become  national  in  character.  All  produc- 
ers of  honey  should  get  togther  and  help  this  move 
along.  You  will  find  the  DOMESTIC  BEEKEEPER 
always  working  wholly  for  the  producer,  and  the  one 
journal  that  all  producers  should  support.  Remem- 
ber the  new  address. 


The  Domestic  Beekeeper,  Northstar,  Michigan 


17  CENTS  A  DAY  BUYS 


Ti)«_^        No. 

OLIVER 


The  Standard  Visibk  Writer 


Can  you  spend  17  cts.  a  day  to  better  advantage 
than  in  the  purchase  of  this  wonderful  machine? 

Write  i  for  Special  Easy-payment  Proposition,  or 
see  the  nearest  Oliver  Agent. 


You  can  rent  an  OLIVER  Type- 
writer Three  Months  for  $4.00. 

The  OLIVER  Typewriter  Co. 

310  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Save  your  pennies 
and  own 

OLIVER 

Typewriter 


Common  Sense  for  Constipation 

Why  treat  your  insides  as  tho  they  were  an  enemy'?  Why  "blast  them  out?" 
It's  dangerous.  And — unnecessary.  A  little  common  sense  will  secure  the  same 
effect — you  will  be  a  lot  more  comfortable  and — results  will  he  lasting.  Y^ou  will  be 
rid  of  indigestion,  constipation,  and  more  serious  ills  to  which  they  lead,  for  all  time. 
Not  difficult  but  easy.  No  drugs.  No  tiresome  routine.  Just  plain  common  sense 
about  food  you  eat — a  little  exercise — and  proper  rest  and  sleep.  Simple — sensible — 
natural — effective.  Y'ou  will  find  full  and  complete  instructions  for  this  effective 
method  in  a  new  book  called  "  Colon  Hygiene  "  written  by 
.y^  '  the  greatest  living  authority  on  foods,  feeding  and  diges- 

tion. Over  400  pages.  Only  $2.00.  Write  for  it  today. 
Y^ou  take  absolutely  no  risk.  For — if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  Avith  this  book — if  you  do  not  find  ''  Colon  Hygiene" 
one  of  the  most-  sensible,  practical,  useful  and  valuable  books 
you  have  ever  read — return  it  at  once  and  we  will  at  once  re 
fund  every  penny  sent  us. 
Hygiene  "  NOW.  Be 
rid  of  constipation,  indi- 
gestion and  all  their  dis- 
comforts and  dangers. 


Is  this  fair?    Then  order  "  Colon 


Use  the  Coupon 

Or  ask  at  any  High-class 

Bookshop 


Good  Health  Publishing  Co., 
1001  Main  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

For  attached  $2.00,  send  me  "  Colon 
Hygiene  "  with  privilege  of  return  in 
five  days.  (Write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress in  the  margin.) 


Full  Sheets  of 

Dadanf  s  Foundation 

in  all  your  Brood-frames  and  Sections 


1 — Mean  nice  straight  combs  for  you  to  handle. 

2 — Save  the  bees  time,  work  and  honey. 

3 — Prevent  a  useless  aggregation  of  drones  which  do  not  produce  but  consume 
a  large  quantity  of  honey. 

4 — Mean  a  maximum  force  of  worker  bees  to  gather  the  crop. 

Besides,  Dadant  's  Foundation  is  always  sure  to  be  accepted  by  the  bees  as 
promptly  as  it  is  given  to  them.  Tests  by  practical  beekeepers  have  shown  that 
they  accept  "  Dadant 's"  first. 

All  these  points  insure  a  maximum  crop  of  honey  stored  in  the  best  shape  for 
either  home  use  or  for  market. 


New  Electric 

Wire-imbedder 


Patent 

Applied 

for 


Price 
Postpaid 
without 
Batteries, 

$1.00 


The  newest  and  best  wire  imbedder  on  the  market.  Does  the  work  quickly  and 
so  thoroly  that  the  wires  seem  to  have  "grown"  in  the  sheets. 

It  is  a  "  dandy ' '  and  you  should  have  one.  QUE  CATALOG — lists  practically 
everything  given  in  other  catalogs  and  a  few  new  articles  besides.  Send  for  one 
today. 


Dadant  &  Son  •  .  Hamilton,  Illinois 


in        ^ 
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Back  With   Her   Load— 


THE  REMARKABLE    MATING  EXPERIMENT 

BEES  IN   POUND  PACKAGES   (SYMPOSIUM) 

FROM  I  COLONY  TO  532 

THE  C.  H.  ROOT  WINTER  CASE 

BEGINNERS'  LESSONS  AND  QUESTIONS 


VOL.  XLV 


MARCH,  1917 


No.  3 


We  are  always  in  the  market  for  HONEY  and  BEESWAX. 
Do  not  sell  until  you  have  seen  us. 

We  will  pay  you  SPOT  CASH  for  any  thing  you  sell  us. 
Get  our  prices  on  cans  and  cases. 


Los  Angeles  Honey  Co. 

633  Central  Bldg.,  Sixth  and  Main  Sts. 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Telephones:  Home  10419;  Main  5606 


lllllllllllllllllllllllllliinilllllllllilllHlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!IIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIINIIIIII!llllinil!llllll1llllllllllll|||l|||||||||||||||||||^ 

I  EARLY  SHIPMENTS  of  QUEENS  and  BEES  by  the  Pound  | 

i  Write  us  for  our  prices  and  descriptive  circular  of  our  1 

1  bees  and  queens.     And  if  you  will  state  size  and  how  1 

j  many  packages  you  will    need,  and  give  your    express  1 

I  office  we  will  tell  you  what  the  bees  will  cost  delivered.  1 


I  R.  V.  Stearns, 

fiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Brady,  Texas 


BEES  and  QUEENS 


/;^  L_.  ^^\  ^^  wish   to    offer   to   the   readers   of   "Gleanings"   a 

^  ^||f    >      chance  to  procure  some  of  our  fine  stock  of  bees.     Untested 

queens,    March,   April,    May   and    June,   $1.00    each,    $5.00  | 

I     for  6,  $9.00  per  dozen.     Lots  of  25  to   ioo,  at  70  cents  each.     For  larger  quantities  | 

I     ask  for  prices.     Best  tested  queens  $2.00  each.     Three  races  only — Three  Band,  Golden  i 

I     Italians,  and  Carniolans,  reared  in  sej^arate  yards.  | 

I             Bees  by  the  pound  in  combless  packages  $1.50  per  lb.;  5  to  10  lb.  lots,  $1.25  per  lb.  | 

I     In  lots  of  25  to  100  lbs.,  $1.00  per  lb.     Safe  arrival  and  reasonable  satisfaction  guar-  | 

I     anteed.     Our  shipping  facilities   are  good  and  promptness  our  motto.  1 

I     THE  CRESMER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Bee  Department,  Riverside,  Cal.  | 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiNniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiiNiniH^ 


DOMESTIC 
BEEKEEPER 


II 


A    SPECIAL    INTRODUCTIONAL    OFFER. 

The  domestic  BEEKEEPER 

for  six  months,  beginning  with  the  January,  1917, 
number  (we  have  the  back  numbers)  for  only  25c. 

The  Domestic  Beekeeper  (successor  to  the  Beekeepers' 
Keview)  is  now  a  48-page  nuiga/.iiie  with  cover,  nuicli 
larger  and  better  every  way  than  the  old  Review.  .  .  . 
We  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  what  a  large  and  interest- 
ing journal  the  Domestic  Beekeeper  is  and  are  offering  you 
this  special  jirice  for  a  trial  subscription  for  six  months, 
the  first  half  of  1917.  .  .  .lust  wrap  25c  in  one  or  two 
cent  stamps  in  a  pai)er  and  mail  it  to 

The  Domestic  Beekeeper    .    Northstar,  Mich. 

ttnjntmmmt«n:mttt«:t«n«Jt«:«s«m:«jmmm»:tmnmm«» 
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SUBSCBIPTION  BATES. — One  year,  $1.00;  two  years,  |1.50;  three  years,  |2.00; 
five  years,  $3.00.  Canadian  subscription,  30  cents  additional  per  year,  and  foreign  sub- 
scription, 60  cents  additional.  DISCONTINUANCES. — On  and  after  March  1,  1917,  all 
subscriptions,  not  paid  in  advance,  or  specifically  ordered  by  the  subscriber  to  be  continued, 
will  be  stopped  on  expiration.  No  subscriber  will  be  rim  into  debt  by  us  for  this  joornifkl. 
CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS. — Give  your  old  address  as  well  as  the  new  and  write  the  name 
tliat  appears  on  the  paper.  REMITTANCE. — Should  be  sent  by  postoffice  money  order, 
bank  draft,  express  money  order  or  check.  CONTRIBUTIONS  to  Gleanings  columns 
solicited ;  stamps  should  be  enclosed  to  insure  return  to  author  of  manuscript  if  not  printed. 
ADVERTISING  RATES. — Advertising  rates  and  conditions  will  be  sent  on  request.  Re- 
sults from  advertising  in  this  journal  are  remarkably  satisfactory.  ADVERTISERS' 
RELIABILITY. — The  publishers  use  utinost  diligence  to  establish  in  advance  the  reliability 
of  everj'  advertiser  using  space  in  this  journal. 

(Entered  as  second  class  mail  matter  at  the  Postoffice  at  Medina,  Ohio.) 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Medina,  Ohio 

Editorial  Staft 
E.  R.  ROOT  A.  I.  ROOT  H.  H.  ROOT  J.  T.  CALVERT 
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Bee  Supply  Department 

Orders  shipped  day  received. 

Our  Warerooms  are  loaded  with 
Lewis  Beeware. 

Every  thing  at  factory  prices. 

Send  for  Catalog. 


Wax  Rendering  Department 


We  do  perfect  wax  rendering. 
It  will  pay  every  beekeeper  to 
gather  up  all  his  old  comb  and 
cappings  and  ship  to  us.  We 
charge  5c  a  pound  for  the  wax 
we  render,  and  pay  the  highest 
cash  or  trade  prices. 


The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 

The  firm  the  Busy  Bees  work  for 

204  Walnut  Street       ....       Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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CHICAGO.- — During  the  past  month  honey  has 
sold  quite  well.  Espocially  is  this  true  of  extracted, 
and  it  would  appear  that  there  is  not  much  more  to 
be  marketed.  Comb  honey  has  moved  off  more  free- 
ly, and  stocks  are  being  reduced  to  a  moderate  quan- 
tity. Indications  are  that  there  will  not  be  much 
carried  over  in  this  market.  Prices  for  white  ex- 
tracted honey  are  10  cts.  per  lb.;  amber,  8  to  9 ; 
comb  honey,  14  for  the  best  grades,  and  the  light 
ambers  12  to  13.  Very  little  of  the  darker  grades  is 
on  the  market,  but  sell  readily  at  from  1  to  2  cts.  less. 
Beeswax  is  very  firm,  and  brings  33  to  35. 

Chicago,  111.,  Feb.  19.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. — Extracted  honey  of  all  de- 
scriptions is  in  light  supply,  and  the  few  odd  lots 
arriving  are  being  sold  when  offered.  Prices  range 
entirely  according  to  what  the  buyer  will  pay,  as 
there  are  really  no  standard  quotations  dependable 
except  from  day  to  day.  Comb  honey  is  moving 
slowly,  but  selling  better  than  last  month,  and  stocks 
are  not  heav^-.  We  quote  extra  fancy  comb  honey, 
per  case,  $3.00  to  $3.10;  fancy,  $2.75  to  $3.00;  No. 
1,  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Light-amber  extracted  honey,  in 
cans,  brings  8  to  9  ;  amber,  in  cans,  6  V^  to  8.  Clean 
average  jellow  beeswax  brings  30  to  32. 

Leutzinger  &    Lane. 

San  Francisco,    Cal.,   Feb.    15. 


LOS  ANGELES. — These  prices  are  what  the  re- 
tailer pays  our  wholesale  customers,  not  what  we 
are  buying  at.  No  extracted  in  bulk  is  left  on  this 
market;  small  stocks  bottled  goods;  next  season's 
crop  prospects  are  favorable.  We  quote  extra  fancy 
comb  honev,  per  case,  $4.25;  fancy,  $3.85;  No.  1, 
$3.25;  No."  2,  $2.50.  Water-white  extracted  honey 
brings  10;  light  amber,  in  cans,  9;  amber,  in  cans,  7. 
Clean  average  yellow  beeswax  brings  35.  Wax  is  be- 
ing held  for  foundation,  demand  strong. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Feb.  15.        Geo.  L.  Emerson. 


ST.  LOUIS. — The  demand  for  comb  honey  has 
not  improved  since  our  last  quotation,  and  our 
market  is  well  supplied.  Extracted  honey  is  in 
good  demand,  and  supplies  are  limited.  We  quote 
extra  fancy  comb  honev,  per  case,  $3.50;  fancy, 
$3.25;  No.  1,  $3.00;  No.  2,  $2.50.  Light-amber 
extracted  honey,  in  cans,  brings  8 1/^  ;  in  barrels,  8  ; 
amber,  in  cans,  8 ;  in  barrels,  7  V2 .  Clean  average 
yellow  beeswax  brings  34. 

R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Feb.   16. 


PORTLAND. — Demand  for  comb  honey  is  light; 
stocks  are  plentiful.  Prices  are  very  unsatisfactory, 
leaving  the  .iobber  no  profit.  Railroad  rates  are  al- 
most prohibitive  on  local  shipments.  Fairly  good 
demand  for  extracted  honey.  Best  grades  are  out 
of  the  producers'  hands,  and  very  little  demand  for 
cheaper  grades.  We  quote  fancv  comb  honev,  $3.00; 
No.  1,  $2.75;  No.  2,  $2.50.  White  extracted  honey 
brings  8 ;  light  amber,  in  cans,  7 ;  amber,  in  cans,  6. 
Clean  average  yellow  beeswax  brings  25  to  26. 

Portland,  Ore.,  Feb.  12.  Pacific  Honey  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA. — We  are  entirely  sold  out  of 
all  undergrades  of  comb  honey,  and  could  still  move 
some  shipments  that  could  be  moved  around  at  11 
to  13  cents.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  these  grades 
marketed  if  you  have  any.  We  are  offering  our  best 
white  at  18  cents,  cases  of  24  combs  each.  No  ex- 
tracted to  offer.  Chas.  Munder. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  16. 

KANSAS  CITY. — The  honey  market  seems  very 
firm  on  extracted,  and  we  notice  an  increased  de- 
mand for  comb  honev.  We  quote  fancy  comb  honey 
$2.85;  No.  1,  $2.75;  No.  2,  $2.50.  Light-amber 
extracted  honey,  in  cans,  9^2]  amber,  in  cans,  8. 
Clean  average  yellow  beeswax  brings  30. 

C.  C.  demons  Produce  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Feb.  16. 


PITTSBURG. — Demand  is  rather  quiet,  supply 
meeting  full  requirements,  prices  ranging  as  previ- 
ously reported.  We  quote  extra  fancy  comb  honey, 
per  case,  $3.75  to  $3.90;  fancv,  $3.50  to  $3.60;  No. 
1,  $3.00;  No.   1  buckwheat,  $3.40  to  $3.50. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  19.  W.  E.  Osbom  Co. 


PHOENIX. — Our  honey  was  all  sold  some  time 
ago.  The  market  closed  higher,  and  with  great 
demand.  Prospects  are  bright  for  1917.  Bees  are 
wintering  finely.  There  is  no  honey  on  the  market 
to  quote.      Clean  average  yellow  beeswax  brings  20. 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Jan.   30.  Wm.  Lossing. 


CLEVELAND. — The  demand  for  comb  honey  con- 
tinues light,  and  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  articles 
that  have  not  advanced  recently  in  price.  We  quote 
fancy  comb  honey,  per  case,  $3.75  to  $3.85;  No.  1, 
$3.40  to  $3.50;  No.  2,  $3.00  to  $3.25. 

Cleveland,  0.,  Feb.  19.  C.  Chandler's  Sons.  • 


BOSTON. — Honey  is  moving  well.  We  quote 
extra  fancy  comb  honey,  per  case,  $3.50;  fancy, 
$3.25;  No.  1,  $3.00;  No.  2,  $2.75.  White  extracted 
honey  brings  11  to  12;  light  amber,  in  barrels,  9  to 
10.  Blake-Lee  Co. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  16. 


TEXAS. — The  honey  has  all  been  taken  up  except 
some  inferior  grades  of  dark  honey  that  will  be  used 
for  feeding  purposes.  Clean  average  yellow  beeswax 
brings,  on  very  unsettled  offers,  from  27  to  35. 

Sabinal,  Tex.,  Feb.  14.  J.  A.  Simmons. 


HAMILTON. — Demand  is  better  for  all  kinds, 
and  prices  are  advancing.  We  quote  extra  fancy 
comb  honey,  per  case,  $2.75;  fancy,  $2.50.  \Vhite 
extracted  honey  brings  in  60-lb.  tins,  13  cts. ;  light 
amber,  in  cans,  11.  F.  W.  Fearman  &  Co., 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Feb.  16.      MacNab  Street  Branch. 


MONTREAL. — Our  stock  of  honey  is  small,  and 
prices  are  firm.  We  quote  extra  fancy  comb  honey, 
per  case,  18;  fancy,  17;  No.  1.  16;  No.  2,  14.  White 
extracted  honey  brings  13 ;  light  amber,  in  cans, 
121/^  ;  in  barrels,  12;  amber,  in  cans,  WVi  ',  in  bar- 
rels,  11.  Gunn,  Langlois  &  Co. 

Montreal,  Que.,  Feb.  16. 


TORONTO. — Market  is  much  firmer,  and  stocks 
are  being  rapidly  exhausted.  Some  holders  are 
asking  V2  ct.  per  pound  above  the  last  market  quo- 
tation. Eby-Blain  Limited. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Feb.  16. 


CUBA. — Light-amber  extracted  honey  in  barrels, 
60  cts. ;  amber,  in  barrels,  60.  Clean  average  yel- 
low beeswax  brings  36.  A.  Marzol. 

Matanzas,  Cuba,  Feb.  13. 


FLORIDA. — There  is  no  honey  in  this  market  at 
this  time.  S.  S.  Alderman. 

Wewahitchka,  Fla.,  Feb.  16. 


BUFFALO. — Owing  to  extremely  cold  weather  and 
unfavorable  shipping  conditions  the  demand  for  hon- 
ey has  not  been  very  good  for  a  short  time  past. 
However,  with  warmer  weather  and  more  favorable 
conditions  of  handling  we  expect  to  see  an  increased 
demand  from  now  on.  especially  during  the  Lent«n 
season.  We  quote  comb  honey,  fancy  white,  14 1^; 
No.  1  buckwheat,  11  y2.  Gleason  &  Lansing. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  20. 


SYR.ACUSE. — The  honey  market  here  stands  prac- 
tically the  same  as  at  last  quotations.  Comb-honey 
stocks  have  been  lowered  generally,  some  having  been 
sold  to  retailers  at  extremely  low  flg'ures  for  its  qual- 
ity. We  individually  have  nothing  to  offer  to  trade 
outside  of  city  at  present.  Fancy  comb  honey  brings 
$3.60;  No.  1,  $3.00.  White  extracted  honey  brings 
9  ;  light  amber,  in  cans,  9.  E.  B.  Ross. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  20. 


ALBANY. — The  comb-honey  market  is  very  dull 
and  slow  demand.  Altho  honey  is  very  cheap  com- 
pared to  other  foods,  it  is  considered  a  luxury  now, 
and  people  are  using  their  money  to  buy  absolute 
necessities  at  abnormally  high  prices.  Quotations 
are  nominal,  and  subject  to  buyer's  offer.  We  quote 
extra  fancy  comb  honey,  per  case,  15;  fancy,  13; 
No.  1,  1  Ito  12 ;  No.  2,  10  to  11 ;  white  extracted 
honey,  per  lb.,  8^/^  to  9,  good  demand;  light  amber, 
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in  cans,   TVz,  ligtt  stock;   amber,   7.      Clean  average 
yellow  beeswax  brings  32  to  33.  H.  R.  Wright. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  20. 
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LIVERPOOL. — Honey  htus  been  in  good  demand 
since  our  last  report.  In  London  1350  packages 
were  sold  out  of  1715  offered,  on  the  following  range 
of  prices:  -Jamaica,  dark  amber  to  pale,  $12.00  to 
$15.12;  liquid,  dark  to  amber,  $11.64  to  $13.32. 
Cuban,  dark  to  amber,  $10.80  to  $12.00;  dark  to 
pale,  $11.64  to  $13.32.  San  Domingo,  dark  to  am- 
ber, $11.64  to  $13.96;  liquid,  $13.92.  Honolulu, 
liquid,  dark  to  pale,  $12.24  to  $14.08.  Chilian,  the 
total  import  for  the  last  year  into  Liverpool  was 
14,340  barrels.  The  market  continues  firm  at  our 
last  quotations.  Californian  is  in  good  demand  at 
an  improvement  on  the  last  rates  quoted.  Beeswax 
is  somewhat  dearer,  and  very  little  is  offering.  An 
increase  can  be  obtained  in  our  last  quotations. 
Sales  have  been  made  of  Jamaica  ordinary  fair,  at 
$41.28  to  $41.88.  per  cwt. 

Liverpool,  England,  Jan.  25. 

Honey  has  been  in  good  demand  since  our  last 
report.  Of  Jamaica,  220  casks  sold  at  $11.76  to 
$13.44  per  cwt.  ex-store.  Of  Chilian,  200  barrels, 
pile  3,  sold  at  $10.08  to  $10.32  per  cwt.  Beeswax 
market  is  firm — no  stocks  of  Chilian  on  hand;  value 
$38.88  to  to  $43.74  per  cwt.  Taylor  &  Co. 

Liverpool,  England,  Feb.  8. 


MEDINA.- — ^There  are  no  new  developments  in 
the  honey  market.  Stocks  of  extracted  are  un- 
doubtedly picked  up  much  closer  than  for  many  years 
and  prices  are  firm  thruout  the  entire  country. 
Comb  honey  on  the  other  hand  has  remained  in 
somewhat  slack  demand  and  fair  stocks  are  reported 
in  all  of  the  important  centers,  and  considerable  is 
believed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  producers.  We 
believe  that  it  will  be  well  cleaned  up,  however,  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  new  crop. 

Medina,  O.,  Feb.  21.       The  A.  I.  Root  Company. 


VICTOR  and  HOME  VICTOR 

Multiple  System 

Water  Heaters  for 

House  Heating 

Heats  bath  and  kitchen  boiler  too. 
ONE  STOVE  AND  ONE  FIRE 
YEAR  ROUND.  There  is  nothing 
like  it.     Send  for  booklet. 

S.  V.  Reeves,  Mfr. 
Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


Established   18 


It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  50-page 
lALwAYSl    <^^talog  and  order  early. 


Beekeepers' 
Supplies 


The  Kind  That  Bees  Need. 

The  A.  I.  Eoot  Co.  's  brand.     A  good  assort- 
ment of  supplies  for  prompt  shipment  kept 
in    stock.     Let   us   hear   from   you;    full    in- 
formation given  to  all  inquiries.     Bees- 
wax  wanted    for    supplies   or    cash. 

John  Nebel  &  Son  Supply  Co. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,      o. 

BEE   SUPPLIES  ^^^'^  ^""''  "*™^  ''"'■  °^^^ 

Dept.  T,   CLKMONS  BEE  SUPPLY  CO., 
128  Grand  Avenue,  Kan.sas  City,  Mo. 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 

i:       AT  4% 


Don'^t  Take 


Risks 


with  your  money. 
Deposit  it  in  this  bank 
where  you  are  sure  it 
will  be  safe,  as  well  as 
earning  4  per  cent  inter- 
est, compounded  twice  a 
year. 

Our  conservative  policy,  honor- 
able management,  ample  capital 
and  surplus,  together  with  strict 
state  supervision  assure  security 
for  every  dollar. 

Deposits  may  be  sent  BY  MAIL 
in  the  shape  of  check,  draft, 
money  order,  or  the  currency 
by  registered  letter. 

Write  for  detailed  information 
concerning  our  plan  of  BANK- 
ING BY  MAIL  at  4  per  cent 
interest. 


USAVINGS 
DEPOSIT  BANKC9 

MEDINA,  OHIO 


A.T.  SPITZER.Pres. 

E.R.  ROOT,  Vice-Pres. 
, E.B.  SPITZER,  Cashien 


I 


ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


^^^^^^i^i^if£^!i^i^i^(^i^^i^^:^TiWiC^y^^ 

i 

BEESWAX   WANTED  ^ 

for  maniifactiirp  into 

"SUPERIOR  FOUNDATION" 

on  shares  (Weed  process) 

Our  terms  assure  cheaper  foundation 

SUPERIOR  HONEY  CO.,  Ojjden.  Utah 

Wanted:   Extracted  honey 

i 

^^^^^^^^M 

m 
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Michigan  Beekeepers 

MARCH— This  month  you  should 
decide  whether  you  will  produce  the 
maximum  crop  from  your  locality. 

You  can  get  it  if  you  go  after  it. 

The  nece8sary  new  equipment  should  be  "ROOT  QUAL- 
ITY." Success  conies  easier  with  the  best  goods.  We 
sell  Root's  Goods  in  Michigan.  Let  us  send  YOU  our 
catalog.  .  .  Beeswax  wanted;  31  cts.  cash,  33  cts.  in 
exchange  for  goods  for  it  delivered  here. 


M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  Lansing,  Michigan 

510  Cedar  Street,  North 


Headquarters  for  Bee  Supplies 

Roofs  Goods  at  Factory  Prices 
for  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee 


We  carry  a  large  and  complete  stock  of 
bee  supplies,  and  are  prepared  to  give 
you  prompt  service.  .  We  have  just 
received  several  carloads  of  new  fresh 
supplies.      .      .     Send  for  our  catalog. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0, 

2146  Central  Avenue 
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Protection  Hives 

Price  $13.75  for  five  hives,  $12.00  without 
outside  rims,  F.  O.  B.  Grand  Eapids;  $15.00 
for  five  hives  with  rims  delivered  to  any 
point  in  the  U.  S.  A.  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi  Rivers. 

Double  wall  with  air  spaces,  insulation  or 
packing  as  you  may  prefer.  If  you  have  had 
occasion  to  spend  any  time  in  a  building 
single-boarded  during  cold  weather,  you  can 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  double  walls. 
Single-wall  hives  often  do  not  provide  suffi- 
cient protection  during  brood-rearing  in  the 
spring. 

An  apiary  of  single-wall  hives  was  visited  during 
fruit  bloom ;  the  weather  was  cool  ond  no  hees  flying 
Old  newspapers  were  called  for  and  the  wrapping 
of  the  hives  was  about  half  completed  when  there 
was  an  interruption.  Returning  again  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  or  so,  it  was  found  that  the  bees  in  the 
wrapped  hives  were  flying  freely  while  those  that 
were  not  still  remained  inside  the  hives.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  if  20,000  bees  were  required 
to  keep  up  the  temperature  that  5000  were  released 
for  field  and  other  duty  by  the  added  protection 
given.  Protection  hives  cost  only  about  $1.00  more 
than  single  wall  hives  and  are  well  worth  the  extra 
cost,  which  may  be  more  than  made  up  in  a  single 
season.  Send  for  a  special  circular,  16  large  illuB-  ■ 
trations. 


Section-fixer 


A  combined  section-press  and  foundation- 
fastener  of  pressed-steel  construction.  It 
folds  the  section  and  puts  in  top  and  bottom 
starters  all  at  one  handling,  thus  saving  a 
great  amount  of  labor.  With  top  and  bot- 
tom starters  the  comb  is  firmly  attached  to 
all  four  sides  — •  a  requirement  to  grade 
fancy.  Increase  the  value  of  your  crop  by 
this  method.  H.  W.  Schultz,  of  Middletoii, 
Mich.,  in  writing  us  '^ays;  "Your  section- 
fixer  is  the  best  yet;  can  put  up  150  sections 
per  hour  with  top  and  bottom  starters. ' ' 
Price  with  lamp,  $2.75.  Shipping  weight 
5  lbs.  Postage  extra.  Send  for  special  cir- 
cular fully  describing  this  machine. 


Tin  Honey-packages 


A  local  wholesale  house  secured  a  carload  of  tin  plate  in  September  that  was 
promised  for  April.  Conditions  are  now  even  worse.  When  it  is  necessary  to  order 
tin  plate  a  year  or  more  in  advance  of  the  time  it  is  wanted  for  use,  advances  in  prices 
must  be  expected.     The  highest  bidder  will  get  the  stock. 

Freight  at  this  time  is  very  slow  and  uncertain.  Prices  are  liable  to  advance.  It 
would  be  a  wise  thing  to  secure  your  packages  for  the  1917  crop.  Our  three-year  con- 
tract is  giving  us  some  advantage  over  general  market  quotations.  Send  us  a  list  of 
your  requirements  at  once.  Our  prices  may  have  to  be  advanced  again  on  March  20. 
We  can  supply  the  following  60-pound  cans  one  and  two  in  a  case. 

FRICTION-TOP  TINS.  2  Ib.cans  21/2  Ib.cans  3  Ib.cans  5  Ib.pails  10  Ib.pails 

Cases  holding 24  24  ...  12  6 

Crates  holding ...  ...  ...  50  50 

Crates  holding 100  ...  100  100  100 

Crates  holding 603  450  ...  203  113 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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DO  IT  NOW 


WHAT? 


Remember  and  follow  the  old  adage. 

^^  Never  put  off  until  tomorrow 

what  can  be  done  today." 


Last  year  many  people  put  ott  ordering  their 
summer  supplies  until  late.  Then  they  were  disap- 
pointed in  not  receiving  them  as  soon  as  ordered  on 
account  of  delay,  and  because  many  others  did  the 
same  thing.  Now,  we  have  six  carloads  of  fine  new 
stock  that  has  just  arrived,  and  we  shall  be  greatly 
pleased  to  attend  to  any  orders  which  you  might  wish 
filled. 

Send  now  for  our  1917  catalog  with  new  prices. 
Prices  in  every  line  are  soafring  high,  and  if  war 
comes  will  undoubtedly  rise  higher  yet.  Therefore, 
be  prepared  for  the  spring  days  when  the  bees  swarm, 
and  order  now  while  you  have  a  chance  your  1917 
supplies  from  — 


F.  A.  Salisbury,  Syracuse,  New  York 

1631  West  Genesee  St. 
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If  you  use  full  sheets  of  foundation 
in  your  sections  and  frames,  you  are 
wise,  but~-you  are  wiser  if  you  insist 
on  using™ 

Dadant's 
Foundation 

Why?  Read  the  following: 

Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sirs: — Looking  the  accounts  over  we  still  have  9  pounds  of  beeswax  to  our 
credit  Could  you  hold  this,  as  we  intend  to  ship  more  wax  before  next  season?  We 
will  use  DADANT 'S  FOUNDATION  only  as  it  has  proved  BEST  by  TEST. 

Your  very  truly, 

Hebron,  Ind.,  Nov.  16,  1914.  Van  Wyngarden  Bros. 

We  have  many  customers  who 
tell  us  the  same  thing.  Try 
it  yourself  and  be  convinced. 


For  making  Dadanf  s  Foundation  we 
need  immense  quantities  of  Beeswax 

When  you  have  some  to  offer,  drop  us  a  line  and  get  our  prices.  We  buy  at  all 
times  and  pay  highest  prices. 

BEESWAX  WORKED  into  foundation  at  reasonable  prices.  OLD  COMBS 
rendered  into  beeswax  on  shares  or  for  cash.  Let  us  do  all  this  work  for  you  and 
^ave  you  time  and  money. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Illinois 


BEE  SUPPLIES 

We  have  everything  in 
the  supply  line  and  keep 
an  immense  stock  on 
hand  so  as  to  fill  orders 
promptly. 

OUR  CATALOG— 
Lists  everything  of  prac- 
tical value  to  the  bee- 
keeper. Several  new  ar- 
ticles listed  this  year. 

Drop  us  a  card  and  get 
a  copy. 
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EDITORIAL 


WITH   THIS   ISSUE  of  Gleanings  we 
inaugurate  a  new  subscription  policy — or, 

rather,  return  to 
WHY  THE  the  original  sub- 

CHANGE  scription     prae- 

IS  MADE  tice  as  establish- 

ed by  A.  I.  Root 
at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  Gleanings, 
and  continued  by  liim  for  years  thereafter. 
This  is  the  practice  of  discontinuing  all 
subscriptions  at  expiration  unless  the  sub- 
scriber expressly  directs  us  to  continue  his 
subscription  to  such  time  as  it  is  convenient 
for  him  to  pay.  This  plan  supplants  our 
present  j^lan  of  continuing  all  subscriptions 
for  six  months  or  a  year  or  even  longer, 
unless  we  receive  the  express  order  of  the 
subscriber  to  stop  his  subscription.  By  the 
new  plan  we  put  the  matter  of  continuance 
squarely  up  to  the  subscriber,  stopping  a 
subscription  without  putting  the  subscriber 
to  the  trouble  of  writing  us  if  he  does  not 
wish  Gleanings  continued. 

In  a  word,  it  is  the  better  plan  of  nev^er 
running  one  of  our  subscribers  into  debt 
without  his  definite  consent. 

The  old  plan  of  continuing  subscriptions 
after  expiration  without  order  of  the  sub- 
scriber has  long  been  a  common  custom  of 
publishers.  It  is  continued  only  because  of  • 
custom.  So  many  greedy  and  not-too-honest 
publishers  have  abused  this  old  custom 
and  pei'sisted  in  sending  their  publications 
against  the  will  and  wish  of  the  recipients 
of  thase  cheai?  journals  that  todaj'  the  cus- 
tom has  fallen  into  disrepute.  Many  pro- 
claim it  not  only  bad  business  but  clearly 
dishonest  to  continue  (without  an  order)  .a 
subscription  after  expiration  and  then  to  try 
to  collect  for  it,  and  we  have  come  to  sym- 
pathize with  this  view  of  the  general  read- 
ing public  which  lias  thus  been  imposed  on 
by  greedy  and  dishonest  publishers.  At 
any  rate,  so  very  many  protests  have  come 
to  us  against  continuing  Gleanings  after 
expiration  without  an  express  order  so  to  do 
that  we  are  convinced  that  a  large  majority 
of  our  readers  wish  us  to  adopt  the  i^lan  of 
stopping  on  expiration.     Wlien  we  sav  tliis 


we  would  have  our  readers  bear  in  mind  that 
we  have  always  notified  subscribers  at  the 
expiration  of  their  subscriptions  and  asked 
them  to  signify  if  they  wished  their  sub- 
scriptions stopped.  We  have  never  been  in 
the  class  of  those  publications  that  have 
continued  subscriptions  without  notifying 
the  subscriber.  We  never  have  knowingly 
or  intentionally  continued  a  subscription  to 
any  person  who  we  thought  was  not  will- 
ing to  have  it  continued.  But  now  we  are 
going  to  be  cleanly,  and  clearly  on  the  safe 
side  of  this  proposition  by  knowing  that  our 
subscriber  wishes  Gleanings  continued, 
either  by  his  renewal  or  his  express  order 
to  continue  for  a  definite  time. 

Is  there  a  reader  of  Gleanings  who  will 
not  agree  that  this  is  tlie  one  and  only  riglit 
subscription  i>olicy'? 


MAY  WE  CALL  our  readers'  attention  to 
some  thing's  that   have  recently  been   said 

concerning    the 

THEY  SAY 

IT  HAS 

HELPED 


results  of  n  a  - 
tiional  advertis- 
ing  of  honey? 
These  comments 
come  from  unprejudiced  sources,  and  must 
serve  to  brighten  the  hopes  of  all  honey- 
producers. 

The  Domestic  Beekeeper,  E.  D.  Town- 
send,  editor,  in  its  January  number,  says: 
''  No  one  thing  has  had  as  much  to  do 
with  the  advance  in  price  of  table  quality 
of  extracted  honey  as  the  advertising  of 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  They  have  paid  out 
as  much  as  $6000  for  a  single-page  adver- 
tisement in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  fol- 
lowed up  with  smaller  space  of  great  ex- 
pense. W^hile  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
they  will  get  their  money  out  of  the  prop- 
osition, this  advertising  can  not  but  help 
the  demand  for  honey,  which  in  turn  will 
help  every  producer  of  extracted  honey  to 
secure  better  prices  with  a  better  demand." 
Tlio  American  Bee  Journal,  C.  P.  Dadant, 
editor,  in  its  December  number,  says:  "  One 
of  the  most  interesting  talks  (at  the  Illinois 
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convention)  was  that  given  by  E.  R.  Root, 
editor  of  Gleanings^  entitled  '  Establish- 
ing a  Trade  Name  in  Honey.'  Our  read- 
ers know  that  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  advertising  of  honey  under 
the  trade  name  of  '  Airline  Honey.'  They 
liave  spent  enormous  sums,  paying  as  much 
as  $6000  for  a  full-page  advertisement  in 
the  October  number  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal.  But  the  increase  of  demand  for 
honey  is  well  marked." 

In  a  recent  lettei*  received  from  a  larg^ 
producer  this  was  said  :  "  Why  didn't  your 
company  call  on  me  for  honey?  I  could 
have  spared  you  one  thousand  barrels  at 
(30  cts.  F.  0.  B. ;  but  the  Avay  you  have 
stirred  up  the  market,  65  cts.  F.  0.  B.  would 
not  get  much  honey  of  a  fine  class." 

The  perfectly  apparent  fact  is  that  today 
thei-'e  is  a  better  market  for  honey,  more 
competition  among  buyers,  and  a  better 
financial  prospect  before  American  honey- 
producers   than   ever  before. 

Has  not  national  advertising  of  honey 
and  the  systematic  and  busiiiess-like  han- 
dling of  honey  in  new  ways  by  big  dealers 
contributed  largely  to  this  happy  result? 
We  believe  that  evei'y  beekeeper,  every- 
where, is  coming  to  see  this  to  be  the  fact. 


THERE  HAS  been  a  general  impression, 
Ijartly    supported    by    some    investigation 

work,  that  bees 
are  not  necessa- 
ry for  the  prop- 
er p  o  1  lination 
of  alfalfa, 
true  that  in  some 
some    conditions    a 


BEES  AND 
ALFALFA 


While    it 
localities 


is    possibly 

and  under 
proper  seeding  can  be  obtained  without 
bees,  the  very  constniction  of  the  l)los- 
som  itself  seems  to  argue  that  nature 
intended  that  the  species  Apis  meUifica 
should  play  an  important  part  in  the 
development  of  alfalfa  seed.  An  ili3m 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Orchard  and  Farm, 
which  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  be  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  the  honeybees,  goes  to 
show  that  thev  play  an  inii)ortant  part  in 
the  work  of  pollination. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  the  honeybee  is  of  even 
more  importance  to  the  alfalfa  than  the  alfalfa  is  to 
the  bee.  The  wonderful  strength  and  speed  of  the 
bees  take  them  long  distances  for  their  food,  and  they 
have  recourse  to  a  great  variety  of  ])lants.  But  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  alfalfa  blossom  renders  it 
unable  to  fertilize  itself,  and  its  shape  makes  cross- 
fertilization  very  difficult.  In  the  marvelous  "  bal- 
ance of  good"  in  nature,  alfalfa,  like  thousands  of 
other  plants,  is  aided  in  its  lease  on  life  by  the  insect 
world. 

It  is  not  known  just  how  many  insects  or  birds 
assist  this  remarkable  plant ;  but  the  honeybee  is  the 


mo.s^t  conspicuous,  the  most  industrious,  the  most 
eager,  and,  certainly,  the  most  useful. 

Mr.  Coburn,  in  his  book  "  Alfalfa  "  says  that  care- 
ful ob.servations  have  been  made  of  seed  pods  grown 
near  colonies  of  bees,  and  also  of  those  so  far  from 
any  bee  colonies  that  it  was  safely  assumed  no  bees 
had  visited  the  fields  producing  the  pods.  In  every 
case  it  wus  found  that  those  from  nearby  fields  had 
from  50  to  75  per  cent  more  seeds  than  the  others, 
and  that  they  were  larger  and  more  perfectly  de- 
veloped. In  Colorado  and  Western  Kansas,  where 
bee  culture  has  been  greatly  developed  in  recent 
years,  it  is  found  that  the  alfalfa  seed  crop  in  fields 
nearest  to  bee  colonies  is  much  heavier  and  of  better 
quality  than  that  of  fields  but  a  few  miles  away. 

At  the  Kansas  experiment  station  a  small  plot  of 
vigorous  alfalfa  was  covered  just  before  coming  into 
bloom  with  mosquito-netting  supported  on  sticks.  It 
was,  therefore,  known  that  no  bees  nor  other  insects 
could  come  into  contact  with  the  blossoms.  Later  a 
careful  examination  disclosed  that  the  pods  which 
had  formed  were  entirely  without  seeds. 

When  any  one  makes  the  statement  that 
one  can  get  se?d  without  bees  he  is  probably 
acting  under  the  impression  that  there  are 
no  bees  in  the  locality.  But  if  there  is  any 
place  in  the  alfalfa  country  where  there 
are  no  bees,  where  seed  is  being  grown,  we 
should  like  to  have  it  pointed  out.  The 
beekeepers  of  the  country  are  watching  the 
opening-up  of  new  bee  territory  every- 
where ;  and  as  soon  as  alfalfa  is  well  un- 
der way  bees  are  rushed  into  that  territory. 

We  have  run  across  localities  where  fruit 
and  seed  growers  say  they  do  not  need 
bees,  becaus?,  they  aver,  there  are  no  bees 
there ;  but  in  every  case  we  have  been  able 
to  find  them  in  abundance  and  proved  their 
presence.  The  only  possible  exception 
would  be  PejarrO'  Valley,  California ;  and 
yet  even  there  we  found  numerous  colonies 
of  bees.  The  apples  grown,  tlie  Bellflower 
and  the  Downing,  are  self-pollinating;  but 
no  one  can  deny  that  colonies  of  bees 
scattered  in  this  valley  do  have  some  in- 
fluence. We  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact 
that  nature,  when  she  builds  her  flowers  so 
tJiey  are  just  right  for  the  visitation  of 
honeybees,  does  seek  or  invite  their  atten- 
tion. The  special  construction  of  the  bees 
and  of  tlie  flowers  themselves  shows  that 
slie  plans  that  many  of  the  fruits  and  prac- 
tically all  the  legumes  require  bees  for  the 
proper  developiucnt  of  the  seed  or  fruit. 


SO  FAR,  this  has  been  an   old-fashioned 
winter.     In    most    localities    in    the    North 

there  has  been  a 

steady     c  o  1  d — 

neither  very  cold 

nor   very   warm. 

There  was  some 

severe   Avinter    weather    along   the   last   of 

January  and  first  of  February;  but  in  all 

probability   there  will   be  no  great  winter 
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losses,  snoh  as  "\ve  had  thi'ee  years  ago, 
when  a  wanii  December  was  followed  by 
severe  winter  cold.  When  bees  start  brood- 
rearing  early  in  the  winter,  .subsequent 
zero  weather  has  a  bad  effect  on  bees  win- 
tered outdoors.  This  winter  np  to  date, 
Feb.  10,  has  given  us  zero  spells  of  only 
short  duration  followed  by  a  general 
warming-up. 

Bees  are  wintering  well  so  far  as  we 
can  learn.  Our  own  are  in  most  excellent 
condition.  While  they  have  been  shut  in 
the  hives  since  early  in  December,  and  did 
not  have  a  flight  until  Jan.  30,  they  seem 
to  be  in  fine  condition.  There  was  but 
very  little  spotting  of  the  hives  after  the 
bees  came  out  in  the  air,  and  no  indica- 
tions  of   dysentery. 


MR.  R.  F.  HOLTERMANN,  at  the  Ohio 
state  convention,  put  himself  on  record 
as  decidedly  opposed 
STIMULATING  to  stimulating  brood- 
BBO OB-REAR-  rearing  in  the  fall  un- 
ING  IN  THE  less  the  colonies  were 

FALL  below   par.       He   be- 

lieves a  great  deal  of 
damage  is  done  by  tampering  with  a  normal 
colony.  Feeding  always  exhausts  the  vi- 
tality of  a  colony,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  regular  inmates  of  the  hive  are  worn 
out  and  go  into  winter  quarters  in  a  weak- 
ened condition,  dying  some  time  along  in 
the  winter,  leaving  only  a  moderate  force 
of  young  bees  which  may  not  be  able  to 
resist  the  cold.  The  prevailing  idea,  Mr. 
Holtermann  said,  that  an  ordinary  colony 
cannot  winter  unless  it  has  a  large  force 
of  young  bees,  is  a  mistake.  If  a  colony 
of  normal  strength  bias  a  good  queen, 
with   plenty   of  stores,   let  it   alone. 


ALL  BEEKEEPERS  and  fruit-gTowers  of 
Indiana  should  at  once  write  to  their  sena- 
tors  and   repre- 
IM  PORT  ANT       sentatives  in  the 
TO  INDIANA       State     Legisla- 


BEEKEEFERS  ture,  urging 
them  to  support 
a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  James  Porter 
of  Daviess  County,  which  provides  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Indiana  Horticultural 
Society  and  the  change  of  its  name  to  the 
Indiana  Horticultural  and  Apicultural  So- 
ciety, a  public  corporation  of  the  state.  In 
addition  to  the  beneficial  reorganization  that 
the  bill  provides  for,  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000  is  asked  to  aid  the  society  in  the  de- 
velopment of  horticulture  and  apiculture. 
Indiana  fruit-growers  and  beekeepers  need 
large  appropriation  for  fhe  advancement 
and  protection  of  their  business.  Wiscon- 
sin aiJi^ropriates  annually  $8000  for  the  sup- 
l>ort  of  her  horticultural  society  while  Indi- 
ana appropriates  only  one-fourth  as  much. 
Beekeeping  is  given  no  encouragement  by 
the  State  of  Indiana  except  a  meager  appro- 
jDriation  for  inspection  work.  Combining 
the  two  organizations  and  securing  a  larger 
appropriation  with  which  to  carry  on  the 
work  will  do  wonders  toward  increasing  the 
interest  in  these  two  very  imiDortant  indus- 
tries of  the  state.  Foul  brood  and  San  Jose 
scale  are  rampant,  and  beekeepers  and  fruit- 
growers should  insist  that  they  have  better 
Ijroteetion  against  these  natural  enemies. 

Indiana  beekeeiDers,  write  today  to  your 
state  senators  and  representatives,  earnest- 
ly urging  them  to  support  this  bill  that 
means  so  much  for  the  betterment  and  fur- 
therance of  vour  business. 


MANY    OF    OUR   large    outdoor   winter- 
packed   colonies  have  glass  tops  over  the 
brood-nest  with  pack- 
WINTER  ing  material  over  the 

EXAMINATION      whole.       The  purpose 
OF  BEES  of  the  glass  is  to  en- 

able us  to  take  obser- 
vations by  very  gently  pulling  back  the 
packing  at  intervals  during  winter.  If  the 
work  is  carefully  done  there  will  be  no  dis- 
turbance. 

In  this  connection  beginners  should  be 
cautioned  against  jjulling  open  their  col- 
onies during  mid-winter.  If  examination 
can  be  effected  without  disturbing  the  brood- 
nest,  as  when  the  glass  toji  is  used,  well  and 
good. 


ALFALFA  YIELDS  HONEY  readily  in 
the  irrigated  districts  of  the  far  West  when 

it  rarely  does  so  in  the 
ALFALFA  East.       The  statement 

HONEY  IN  was  made  at  the  New 

THE  EAST  Jersey  convention,  that 

alfalfa  in  a  dry  season 
on  light  land  will  yield  honey  when  in  a  wet 
season  on  heavy  land  it  will  fail  to  do  so. 
Gleanings  would  like  to  inquire  whether 
this  condition  has  been  noted  by  others  in 
the  East  or  West.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
alfalfa  yields  some  honey  in  certain  parts 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey ;  but  as  a 
honej^-yielder  in  the  eastern  states  it  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  failure. 
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IT  is  evident 
that  the  busi- 
ness of  selling 
bees  in  eombless 
packages  is  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and 
b  0  u  n  d  s.  It  is 
taking  the  place 
of  shipping  colo- 
nies of  bees  and  nuclei ;  and  it  will  probably 
do  away  with  shipping  bees  in  earlots  in 
their  regulation  hives  on  combs.  A  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  express  rate  on  bees  in 
oombless  packages  and  the  freight  rate  on 
colonies  of  bees  in  earlots  shows  that  the 
former  is  much  cheaper  and  less  hazardous. 
See  Gleanings  for  Feb.  15, 1916,  page  136. 
At  one  time  the  movement  of  colonies  in 
earlots  from  north  to  south  and  back  again 
promised  to  be  quite  a  business,  because  it 
was  thought  that  the  same  bees  could  pro- 
duce a  crop  of  honey  in  the  South  and  then 
be  shipped  north  and  catch  another  crop, 
and  perhaps  a  third  crop  further  north 
yet,  later  on.  Some  successes  were  achiev- 
ed when  conditions  were  favorable ;  but  in 
most  cases  the  movement  of  the  bees  by 
freight  extreme  distances  has  been  a  losing 
venture. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  the  beekeepers 
in  the  Southland  can  in  some  cases  secure  a 
crop  of  honey  and  then  ship  the  bees  north 
by  express  in  pound  packages  so  that  they 
can  catch  a  crop  of  clover  or  basswood. 

After  having  attended  a  chain  of  bee  con- 
ventions thruout  the  northern  states  we 
ran  across  numerous  beekeepers  who  have 
received  bees  in  pound  packages  from  the 
South  about  the  first  of  May,  built  them 
up  into  fine  colonies,  secured  a  crop  of 
honey,  and  enough  more  to  put  them  into 
winter  quarters  in  fine  condition.  This 
has  been  done,  not  once  but  many  times. 
In  a  few  eases  a  single  pound  of  bees  re- 
ceived in  the  North  about  the  first  of  May 
has  built  up  to  a  full  colony,  secured  a  sur- 
plus of  100  lbs.  of  extracted  honey,  and 
then  went  into  winter  quarters  as  a  full- 
fledged  colony  with  plenty  of  stores.  It  is 
evident  that  the  pound  of  bees  and  a  queen 


BEES    IN    POUND    PACKAGES 

Bees  by  the  Pound  from  the  South 

vs.   Full    Colonies  Bought    Locally 

for  taking  up  Winter  Losses 

By  E.  R.  Root 


in  these  cases 
paid  well  on  the 
original  invest- 
onent.  Others 
Avho  have  secur- 
ed bees  in  lots 
of  two  and  three 
pounds  later  in 
the  season,  got  a 
crop  tliat  more  than  i^aid  the  first  cost. 

The  pound-package  business  by  express 
northward  early  last  spring  was  so  success- 
ful that  some  beekeepers  Avere  seriously  con- 
sidering the  question  of  letting  their  old 
bees  die  off  after  they  had  secured  a  crop 
of  honey,  extracting  the  combs  clean,  put- 
ting away  the  hives,  combs,  etc.,  then  filling 
them  again  the  following  spring  with  bees 
in  pound  packages  from  the  South. 

Said  one  large  producer  in  Canada  who 
does  not  wish  to  be  quoted  as  yet,  "  I  have 
25,000  lbs.  of  fine  clover  honey  in  my 
hives  where  bees  are  now  wintering,  and 
this  honey  would  now  net  me  11  cts.  a 
pound.  I  am  almost  beginning  to  feel 
that  I  could  extract  this,  take  the  money, 
and  buy  bees  in  pound  packages  next 
spring  to  put  on  my  combs.*  No,  I  will 
not  do  it  just  now;  for  may  be  I  cannot 
buy  the  bees  when  I  want  them  at  a  low 
enough  price." 

Beekeepers  who  furnished  bees  in  pound 
packages  last  spring  were  swamped  with 
orders,  and  many  northern  beekeepers  wei-e 
unable  to  get  deliveries.  Anticipating  this 
difficulty,  one  beekeeper  is  tentatively  con- 
sidering the  question  of  going  south  this 
winter  and  buying  up  bees,  run  them  for 
increase,  and  then  ship  the  bees  back  to 
himself  in  his  northern  home  in  eombless 
packages.  He  would  leave  enough  honey 
in  the  hives  in  the  South  to  take  care  of 
the  queens,  brood,  and  a  few  bees,  and 
put  them  in  charge  of  a  man  to  build  them 
up  for  the  next  season. 

*  This  man  has  from  40  to  50  lbs.  of  honey  to  the 
hive  —  call  it  40  lbs.  This  would  mean  $4.40 
This  amount  invested  in  bees  and  queens  in  a 
ioml)less  package  would  go  a  long  way  toward  a 
new  start;  but  it  would  hardly  be  enough  to  make 
the  kind  of  colony  by  weight  that  the  40  lbs.  of 
honey   would  give. 
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Fift}'  pound  packages  of  bees  ready  for  shipment. 


An  effort  is  being  made  now  to  get  bees  in 
l>ound  packages  admitted  to  the  privileges 
of  the  mails.  They  could  be  sent  by  parcel 
post  in  many  cases  cheaper  than  by  ex- 
l^ress.  If  we  could  once  get  Uncle  Sam 
to  enter  into  competition  with  the  express 
companies  the  express  rate  on  bees  would 
drop  at  once. 

The  advantage  of  eomblesiS  bees  by  ex- 
pi"ess  over  colonies  in  hives  on  combs  by 
freight  is  in  the  saving  of  time.  The 
least  time  that  a  carload  of  bees  can  be 
moved  by  freight  from  the  extreme  South 
to  the  North  is  a  week,  and  usually  longer. 
The  journey  is  hard  on  the  bees,  and  the 
man  who  goes  with  them  must,  under  the 
]iresent  ruling,  pay  his  own  transportation. 
Bees  can  go  by  express  from  south  to 
north  in  about  three  days,  or  considerably 
less  than  half  the  time  by  freight. 

There  is  another  distinct  advantage  and 
tliat  is,  combless  bees  cannot  carry  brood 
diseases.     This  of  itself  is  veiy  im])ortant. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  before  the 
weather  becomes  hot,  the  bees  can  be  sent  in 
pound  packages  with  practically  no  loss; 
but  during  July  and  August,  when  the 
weather  is  extremely  warm,  there  may  be  a 
50  or  even  75  per  cent  loss  of  bees  in  pound 
packages,  altho  our  loss  in  average  distances 
in  hot  weather  has  not  exceeded  10  per 
cent.  However,  we  have  not  been  enabled 
(o  get  bees  in  combless  packages  from  the 
South  in  hot  weather  in  sa^^isfactoi'y  con- 
dition after  arrival.  On  an  average  we 
have  had  something  like  50  per  cent  loss. 

But  there  is  no  difficulty,  providing  one 
gets  his  bees  from  a   reliable  shipper,   of 


getting  them  in  pound  lots  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season;  and  that  is  just  the  time 
of  the  year  when  bees  will  be  moved,  and 
when,  too,  the  largest  returns  can  be  se- 
cured. 

We  anticipate  that  the  following  year  will 
see  the  largest  movement  of  combless  bees 
from  south  to  north  that  was  ever  known. 
Gleanings  offers  a  suggestion  to  those  who 
ai-e  furnishing  bees  in  pound  lots,  to  be 
prepared  for  a  big  trade;  and  while  you 
are  about  it,  make  the  price  high  enough  to 
include  all  expenses,  replacements,  and  ad- 
vertising. 

If  the  combless  bee-package  ever  gets  to 
be  a  success  (and  it  looks  like  it  now) 
there  will  doubtless  be  legislation,  both 
federal  and  state,  prohibiting  the  movement 
of  bees  on  combs.  If  every  one  would  use 
the  bee-cage  candy  made  of  invert  sugar 
instead  of  honey  there  would  be  absolutely 
no  danger  of  transmitting  disease,  either  in 
pound  packages  or  in  ordinary  mailing- 
cages  for  the  transmission  of  a  queen, 
with  a  dozen  or  so  attendants. 

Later. — About  the  time  that  the  above 
was  written,  the  following  questions  were 
submitted.  In  order  to  get  the  benefit  of 
several  who  had  bad  experience  along  the 
lines  suggested,  we  sent  copies  of  the  ques- 
tions to  a  number  of  representative  bee- 
keepers. Their  replies  follow  the  questions 
on  the  next  page.  To  the  different  views 
exj^ressed  we  may  add  ftis :  The  fact  that 
many  northern  beekeepers  have  bought  bees 
by  the  jDound  in  the  past  and  are  planning 
to  buy  more  in  the  future,  is  the  best  proof 
that  tlie  practice  is  a  paying  i>roposition. 
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WILL  BEES  FROM  THE  SOUTH  GIVE  AN  EARLIER 
START  ? 

1.  Can  an  experienced  beekeeper,  start- 
ing anew,  near  Washington,  D.  C,  have 
more  populous  colonies  for  the  white-clover 
harvest  at  no  more  expense,  by  securing 
young  queens  and  pounds  of  bees  from  the 
extreme  South,  than  by  buying  strong  colo- 
nies with  heavy  stores  in  his  neighborhood  as 
early  as  their  condition  can  be  ascertained — 
the  object  being  to  have  all  colonies  every 
bit  as  strong  in  May  as  if  the  apiary  had 
been  established  for  years'?  In  either  case, 
drawn-out  combs  or  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion would  be  added  to  the  brood-nest  and 
they  would  not  lack  at  any  time,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  honey  harvest,  either  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  thin  syrup  or  damp  or  raw 
sugar  or  bee  candy  to  sustain  brood-rearing. 
They  would  also  be  kept  warmly  covered 
with  top  i^acking  and  tar-paper  covering, 
but  with  plenty  of  room-  inside.  It  is 
assumed  that  as  bees  in  the  South 
would  have  commenced  to  breed  earlier 
than  those  purchased  here,  there  would  be 
a  larger  ijercentage  of  young  bees,  and 
they  would  dwindle  less  and  build  up  and 
increase  faster  under  stimulative  feeding. 

2.  Could  southern  bees,  shipped  to 
Washington,  be  made  equal  to  full  colonies 
secured  in  the  neighborhood  at  a  consider- 
able saving  in  cost? 

3.  In  buying  bees  from  the  extreme 
South,  would  it  be  best  to  secure  one,  two, 
or  more  pounds  of  bees  with  each  queen, 
or  would  it  be  better  to  buy  three  or  four 
frame  nuclei,  leaving  out  all  consideration 
of  the  foul-brood  question'? 

4.  How  early  should  southern  bees  be 
shipped  to  Waslungton?  and  how  early 
must  one  eommenoe  stimulative  feeding 
with  southern  bees  provided  they  have 
plenty  of  bee  candy  in  reserve  ? 

5.  How  early  is  it  necessary  to  commence 
stimulative  feeding  of  the  neighborhood 
strong  colonies  provided  they  have  i)lenty 
of  stores'? 

6.  After  filling  the  single  brood-chambers 
of  the  southern  bees  with  combs  of  brood, 
how  should  the  second  brood-chamber  full 
of  drawn-out  combs  be  added'?  Should  the 
chambers  of  empty  brood-combs  be  put 
underneath,  or  one  half  of  the  brood  put 
above  the  other  half"?  if  so,  in  the  center 
or  next  to  the  sides?  If  brood-chambers 
are  added  (or  hive  bodies)  full  of  frames 
having  full  sheets  of  foundation,  should 
tliey  be  arranged  differently  from  tlie 
drawn-out  combs?     Why? 

7.  Is  it  safer  to  feed  raw  (ir  damp 
sugar  or  candy  early  in  frame-feedei-s  than 
to  give  syrup  once  or  twice  a  week?     How 


early  is  it  advisable  to  feed   warm   syrup 
every  night  to  push  brood-rearing? 

8.  Would  it  not  be 'well  to  use  a  differ- 
ent method  to  build  up  the  strong  colonies 
with  heavy  stor-es,  bought  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, to  cause  them  to  fill  two  chambers 
with  brord  before  the  white-clover  flow? 
What  would  be  the  difference? 

9.  What  is  the  comparative  cost  of  two 
lots  of  colonies  bought  in  tlie  spring,  one  lot 
from  the  extreme  South  and  the  other  from 
the  Washington  neighborhood?  Of  course, 
after  the  main  honey-flow  the  queens  may 
be  replaced  by  those  raised  in  large  colo- 
nies from  a  record  honey-producing  strain 
acclimated  to  northern  winters,  and  possibly 
of  the  kind  that  will  keep  two  or  three 
brood-chambers  filled  with  brood  at  the  de- 
sired time.  Samuel  Cushman. 

Baltimore,  Md, 


THE   OPINION   OP   A   SOUTHERN    BREEDEr. 

Quastion  1.  In  case  of  one-pound  clusters 
of  bees  I  would  say  no.  Two-pound  clus- 
ters put  on  combs  containing  jDlenty  of  hon- 
ey about  April  20  would  probably  be  as 
strong  by  May  30  as  local  colonies.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  put  on  comb  founda- 
tion and  the  bees  were  fed  to  produce 
combs,  I  should  say  no. 

Question  2.  Perhaps  not.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  local  prices  for  colonies,  the  quality 
of  hives,  frames,  combs,  and  queens  should 
be  considered. 

Question  3.  If  all  of  the  surplus  honey 
comes  early  in  the  season  it  would  be  best 
to  buy  two-pound  packages.  If  the  honey 
season  is  late,  possibly  one-pound  clusters 
would  get  as  much  honey.  It  is  presumed 
that  there  are  combs  for  the  above.  If 
thiere  is  only  comb  foundation  it  would  be 
better  to  buy  three-frame  nuclei  early,  or 
two-pound  clusters  without  combs  at  the 
commencement  of  the  first  light  honey- 
flow. 

Question  4.  The  bees  should  be  liought  as 
early  as  conditions  will  permit  in  order 
that  they  may  have  all  the  time  possible  to 
build  up.  Perhaps  April  18  is  as  early  as 
they  could  be  obtained  from  the  South. 
The  bees  should  be  fed  as  early  as  the  weath- 
er warms  up  enough  for  them  to  take  the 
syrup.  Care  shouhl  be  taken  not  to  waste 
feed  nor  to  permit  robbing  to  get  started. 

Question  5.  It  is  not  wise  to  spend  too 
nuu'h  energy  and  money  in  giving  bees 
something  they  do  not  need.  It  is  hard  to 
inii)rove  on  honey  in  the  comb  as  a  stimu- 
lative feed. 

Question    0.   One    comb    of    sealed    brood 
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should  be  taken  from 
the  brood-chamber,  all 
the  other  combs  of 
l)rofld  being"  drawn  to- 
gether, and  an  empty 
comb  put  into  the 
space  left.  The  comb 
of  sealed  brood  should 
be  put  in  the  center  of 
the  second  story,  the 
rest  of  the  space  being 
filled  with  comb. 

I  f  desired,  t  w  o 
combs  of  sealed  brood 
may  be  taken  from  the 
brood-chamber  and  re- 
placed with  frames  of 
comb  foundation,  a 
comb  of  brood  being 
placed  between  the 
foundation.  The  brood- 
chamber  should  then 
he  left  as  a  one-stoiy 
hive.  The  two  combs 
of  brood  removed 
should  be  put  in  the 
center  of  a  second 
story,  tlie  rest  of  the 

space  being  filled  with  combs  uf  founda- 
tion. This  second  storv  should  then  be 
]nit  over  a  brood-chamber  that  is  full  of 
bi'ood  and  bees.  In  ten  days  two  combs 
of  brood  may  be  taken  from  this  two-story 
hive  and  replaced  with  frames  of  comb 
foundation.  Tlieste  two  combs  of  brood 
should  be  put  in  the  center  of  an  empty 
body  and  tlie  space  filled  up  with  frames  of 
comb  foundation,  this  body  then  "being 
placed  over  the  brood-chamber  from  which 
the  two  frames  of  brood  were  taken  ten 
days  previous.  These  colonies  should  not 
be  allowed  to  suffer  for  honey. 

Question  7.  I  prefer  warm  syrui>  tin 
frame  feeders  supplied  as  early  as  the  bees 
will  take  it  up  witliout  much  delay. 

Question  8.  If  any  building-up  were  nec- 
essary I  would  use  the  same  i)lan  given  in 
question  6. 

Question  9.  Not  knowing  the  cost  of  full 
colonies  of  bees  in  any  given  locality,  I  can 
not  compare  prices.  One  would  have  to 
consider  the  prices  of  bees  by  the  pound ; 
also  the  prices  of  hives  and  fixtures.  In 
buying  bees  by  the  pound,  and  new  hives 
and  supplies,  one  secures  a  uniform  desir- 
able outfit  wdiich  will  give  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  as  well  as  profit.  This  is  not 
ordinarily  the  case  when  buying  colonies 
scattered  around  locally'. 

This  question,  9,  seems  to  imply  that  cer- 
tain queens  are  acclimated  to  northern  win- 
ters.    The  quality  of  a  queen  is  determined 


W.   D.  Achord's  pages   have  two  or  three  times  the  ventilation  of  the 
regiiUu-  rages  for  holding  the  same  number  of  bees. 


by  the  strain  of  the  bees,  the  method  of 
producing  them,  and  nectar  conditions,  as- 
sisted also  by  atmospheric  conditions.  Good 
and  poor  queens  are  produced  north,  south, 
east,  and  west.  Gienerally  speaking,  be- 
cause of  the  long  period  of  warm  weather, 
bees  and  queens  can  be  j^roduced  cheaper  in 
the  South.  W.  D.  Achord. 

ritzpatrick,  Ala. 


A  NORTHERN  CUSTOMER'S  EXPERIENCE. 

.  Question  1.  In  the  spring  of  1916  I 
tested  side  by  side  five  eight-frame  colonies 
bought  at  home  and  five  five-pound  pack- 
ages of  bees  bought  in  Louisiana.  My 
conclusions  are  that  the  colonies  bought  at 
home  i)aid  the  best;  but  the  five-pound 
clusters  of  bees  were  put  on  sheets 
of  foundation  while  the  full  colonies  had 
drawn  combs  well  filled  with  honey  of 
good  quality.  All  ten  arrived  at  my  home 
in  Illinois  on  May  1,  and  were  fed  %  of  a 
pound  of  thin  syrup  daily  for  the  next 
30  days.  All  ten  had  good  queens,  and  all 
received  like  treatment.  I  could  see  no 
difference  at  the  end  of  the  time  in  the 
strength  of  the  colonies.  They  were  run 
for  bees,  and  all  were  used  in  June  for 
nuclei  shipments,  so  there  are  no  figures 
available  as  to  honey-storing.  I  consider 
packing  on  all  sides  of  great  value,  and  tar 
paper,    on    top    packing    alone,    worthless. 
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Old  colonies  did  not  dwindle  more  than 
others.  I  assume  that  the  bees  in  the 
packages  had  already  largely  seen  field  ser- 
vice in  the  South  before  shipment. 

Question  2.  I  do  not  think  that  package 
bees  can  be  made  equal  to  bees  purchased 
at  home  at  any  saving  of  cost  whatever, 
provided  not  more  than  $5  per  colony  is 
paid  at  home,  I  am  assuming  that  the 
IDackages  are  figured  at  90  cents  per  pound 
in  lots  of  100  or  more  pounds. 

Question  3.  Assuming  that  Washington, 
D.  C,  has  about  the  same  spring  climate 
as  Chicago,  111.,  bees  should  arrive  not 
later  than  May  1.  Fruit  will  then  be  in 
bloom,  and  the  clover  flow  will  start  by 
May  25,  normally.  I  do  not  think  less  than 
four  pounds  of  bees  should  be  bought  for 
each  eight-frame  hive,  especially  if  they  are 
to  be  put  on  full  sheets.  The  larger  clusters 
can  do  far  more  in  the  cold  nights  of  early 
spring.  I  do  not  advise  buying  nuclei  on 
combs  to  ship  as  far  as  Washington  or 
Chicago,  as  express  charges  are  prohibitive. 

Question  4.  May  1.  Start  stimulative 
feeding  from  the  day  the  bees  arrive,  and 
keep  it  up  not  less  than  one  pint  daily. 
Candy  is  a  poor  stimulative  feed  compared 
to   liquids. 

Question  5.  My  experience  in  feeding 
the  ten  colonies  last  spring  in  addition  to 
the  stores  of  their  hive  (in  the  five  bought 
at  home),  proves  to  my  satisfaction  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  stimulate  by  feed  where 
good  stores  are  in  the  hive. 

Question  6.  I  think  the  second  story 
should  always  be  added  above,  especially 
if  it  contains  full  sheets  of  foundation. 
Never,  under  any  circumstances,  divide  the 
brood  in  the  spring  in  the  locality  of 
Washington  or  Chicago.  The  temperature 
last  spring  went  down  to  15  degi'ees  F.  about 
May  10.  A  queen  that  is  not  laying  well 
in  the  second  story  by  May  25,  even  if 
full  sheets  of  foundation  were  given,  and 
if  not  much  feeding  is  done,  is  absolutely 
no  good,  whether  in  a  full  colony  bought  at 
home  or  in  a  five-pound  package. 

Question  7.  Sugar  and  candy  are  not 
grod  for  stimulative  feeding  compared  to 
liquid  feed.  However,  I  must  admit  little 
experience  feeding  candy  or  sugar.  The 
feed  should  always  be  given  over  the  cluster 
in  early  spring,  iDreferably  with  the  pepper- 
box feeder  and  the  cluster,  feeder  and  all 
ccivered  well  with  several  layers  of  clolh, 
such  as  burlap.  I  am  sure  daily  feeding 
is  preferable  to  weekly  or  semi-weekly 
feeding. 

Question  8.  The  only  difference  I  would 
make  with  full  colonies  bought  at  home 
Avould  be,  not  to  feed  for  stimulation,  and 
to  do  nothing  to  the  bees  except,  possibly. 
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to  score  some  of  the  sealed  honey  next  to 
the  cluster  once  or  twice  a  week.  Doolittle's 
"  millions -at  our  house  "  still  stands. 

Question  9.     Here  are  some  comparative 
prices :     Full  colony  bought  at  home. 

To  1  colony  (two  supers,  eight- 
frame)    $5.00 

To  %  pound  sugar  daily,  30  days,  at 

3y2    cents    50 


Total....  $5.50 
Pound  packages. 
To  5  pounds  of  bees  at  90  cents  per 

pound $4.50 

One  untested  Italian  queen 75 

Express  on  five-pound  package  from 

Louisiana    75 

Eight  full  sheets  foundation,  frames 

etc 1.00 

To  sugar,  same  as  above 50 

Total....  $7.50 

This  charges  no  labor  and  expense  on 
first  body  only,  figuring  the  beekeeper  has 
the  empty  hive  to  start  with  for  the  bees  in 
the  combless  package.  The  sugar  was  some 
damaged  in  shipment,  and  was  a  bargain  at 
3%   cents. 

Manager,  Quality  Hill  Apiaries. 


A    CHANCE    REPORT    OF    TWENTY    POUNDS    OF 
SOUTHERN  BEES. 

In  February,  1916,  I  ordered  20  lbs.  of 
bees  from  a  breeder  in  the  South,  with  an 
untested  queen  with  each  pound  package. 
The  bees  were  shipped  April  20,  and  they 
arrived  here  April  25  in  fine  condition.  It 
happened  to  be  very  cold  at  that  time  so 
I  had  to  keep  them  in  the  house  for  three 
or  four  days  before  setting  them  outdoors. 

On  their  arrival  I  immediately  put  them 
in  the  hives  they  were  to  occupy,  leaving 
only  four  frames  in  the  hives — two  of  sealed 
honey  while  the  others  were  empty  combs. 
It  was  so  cold  that  the  bees  did  not  leave  the 
cages  very  readily,  so  I  shook  them  out  of 
one  of  the  cages.  They  were  so  hard  to  get 
out  that  I  decided  to  let  the  rest  come  out 
themselves. 

Five  or  six  days  after  they  had  been 
outdoors  a  warm  day  came  so  that  I  could 
look  thru  the  hives  to  see  whether  the 
queens  had  begun  to  lay.  I  found  that  two 
of  the  queens  were  dead — at  least  they  were 
gone — ^so  I  wrote  for  two  more  queens  with 
bill  for  same.  They  came  by  return  mail, 
but  tliere  wei'e  no  charges. 

Well,  the  weather  contiiuicd  wet  and  cold 
all  thru  April,  May,  and  June;  but  every 
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lime  it  warmed  up  the  least,  out  the  bees 
would  come  for  work.  I  never  saw  any 
other  bees  work  when  the  weallier  was  so 
cold  and  wet,  and  thB  queens  kept  right  on 
laying,  cold  or  no  cold.  On  June  19  one 
of  them  cast  as  large  a  swarm  of  bees  as  I 
ever  saw. 

Clover  as  well  as  everything  else  was 
late.  It  did  not  begin  to  bloom  till  about 
June  20 ;  but  I  never  saw  its  equal.  In  July 
the  weather  was  perfect. 

The  fall  before,  I  put  twenty-five  colo- 
nies in  winter  quarters.  The  following 
spring  I  had  twelve  strong  colonies — nine 
weak  ones  and  four  that  were  dead.  By 
July  there  were  just  fifteen  of  them,  and 
only  half  of  these  were  strong  enough  to  be 
working  in  supers.  Now,  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  I  had  killed  the  twenty-five  colonies 
in  the  fall,  and  extracted  the  honey  out  of 
eight  of  the  frames  of  each  hive,  and  saved 
two  frames  of  honey  to  give  to  the  bees  to 
be  i^urchased  from  the  South,  I  would  have 
been  money  ahead.  Bees  sent  from  the 
South  are  all  young  and  hardy,  while  the 
ones  we  winter  thru  are  old  and  die  off 
rather  fast  in  the  spring. 

Aitkin,  Minn.  Wm.  Craig. 


A  VERY  SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIENCE. 

I  had  heard  considerable  discussion  on 
this  subject — some  favorable  and  some 
otherwise,  so  I  decided  to  try  the  experiment 
for  myself.  For  me  it  has  been  a  successful 
venture,  and  my  experience  has  led  me  to 
believe  that  no  professional  beekeeper  wlio 
may  have  good  hives  and  equipment  on  hand 
can  afford  to  allow  them  to  stand  idle  dar- 
ing the  season.  Of  course  I  realize  that  all 
who  order  bees  in  combless  packages  from 
the  South  may  not  have  as  good  success  as  1 
did,  also  that  I  might  not  have  as  good  luck 
another  time. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  con- 
tribute to  the  success  or  failure  of  a  venture 
of  this  kind.  First,  time  of  arrival ;  second, 
buying  from  a  reliable  man.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  have  a  good  stock  of  bees  with 
good  queens. 

In  view  of  the  complaints  I  have  heard  I 
believe  one  should  be  careful  about  giving  a 
large  order  to  an  entirely  new  man  unless  he 
can  furnish  satisfactorj'  reference  guaran- 
teeing pure  stock  and  safe  arrival.  Early 
last  spring  I  wrote  to  a  man  in  the  South 
who  was  advertising  Italian  bees  in  combless 
packages.  This  led  to  my  ordering  25  one- 
pound  packages  with  untested  queens  in- 
cluded, the  price  being  $2.50  per  package. 
These  were  to  be  delivered  between  the  1st 
and  10th  of  May,  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
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May  10  arrived,  but  no  bees.  I  was  anxious 
for  them  to  arrive,  as  we  all  know  that  time 
at  this  season  of  the  year  is  precious  to  the 
beekeeper.  About  that  time  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  dealer  advising  that  he  would 
ship  them  in  a  few  days.  As  it  turned  cut 
it  was  well  that  they  did  not  arrive  at  the 
time  stated,  as  it  was  a  very  late  spring  and 
we  had  a  snowstorm  on  the  10th  of  May. 

Well,  the  bees  arrived  on  the  20th]  and 
the  weather  was  warm  and  fruit-trees  were 
just  coming  into  bloom.  They  were  ship- 
ped in  wire-cloth  cages  with  feed  and  water, 
and  they  arrived  in  good  shape  with  but  few 
dead  bees.  The  cages  containing  the  queens 
were  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  packages 
so  the  bees  could  cluster  around  the  cages. 
Twenty  of  these  I  placed  in  hives  on  frames 
of  empty  combs,  a  few  of  them  containing  a 
little  honey.  Some  were  hives  in  which  bees 
had  died  in  the  winter.  As  the  weather  was 
warm  the  bees  went  right  to  work  on  fruit- 
bloom,  and  I  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  give 
any  feed.  As  an  experiment  I  placed  the 
other  five  in  hives  containing  full  sheets  of 
foundation,  supplying  no  feed. 

In  a  day  or  two  I  found  all  the  queens 
laying  but  two,  which  were  missing.  I 
wrote  to  the  dealer,  and  he  immediately  sent 
me  two  queens  to  replace  those  that  were 
lost.  This  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me,  as 
we  all  like  to  have  a  dealer  do  as  he  agrees. 

The  nuclei  built  up  fast,  and  on  June  25 
I  gave  comb-honey  supers  to  the  20  placed 
on  empty  combs.  The  clover  flow  came 
about  the  same  time.  The  bees  went  to 
work  in  the  supers,  and  about  July  5  I 
found  it  necessary  to  add  another  super  on 
all  but  two  of  the  20  placed  on  empty  combs. 
The  other  two  swarmed — one  July  4,  and  the 
other  the  6th.  As  I  had  clipped  the  queens 
I  caged  them  and  placed  the  cages  contain- 
ing them  in  new  hives  containing  full  sheets 
of  foundation.  After  removing  the  old 
hives  I  placed  the  caged  queens  on  the  same 
stands,  and  tlie  bees  ran  in  and  took  pos- 
session of  their  new  homes  and  seemed  to  be 
well  pleased  with  the  change,  and  went  right 
to  work.  Fifteen  colonies  finished  two 
supers  each,  and  three  of  them  finished  three 
supers  each.  The  other  five  that  were 
placed  on  full  sheets  of  foundation  made 
very  little  surplus  honey,  but  built  up  well 
and  took  in  plenty  of  honey  for  winter 
stores.  The  two  that  swarmed  also  l)uilt 
up  well  for  winter. 

From  my  investment  I  have  27  colonies 
in  good  condition  for  winter,  and  enough 
surplus  honey  to  pay  the  first  cost  of  the  2o 
packages  of  bees.  Figuring  the  27  colonies 
at  $5.00  each  gives  me  $135  for  my  work, 
besides  the  experience,  which  is  worth  some- 

Continued  on  page  223. 
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W  E  N  T  Y  - 

two  years  ago 


FROM  1  COLONY  TO  532 


I  started  with 
one  eolony  and  to- 
day have  532,  with 
honey  -  houses, 
sui^iDlies,  and  a 
full  equipment  for 
their  operation.    I 

lived  in  town  near  the  head  of  a  lake,  and 
kept  the  bees  at  home  for  a  few  years;  but 
in  the  spring-  the  bees  would  spot  the  neigh- 
bors' clothes  on  the  line,  so  I  decided  to  move 
them  about  a  mile  south,  where  my  father 
owned  twenty  acres  of  land.  I  had  ]3revi- 
ously  noticecl  that  the  bees  flew  southward 
for  their  nectar;  also  that  they  crossed  this 
lake.  This  move  resulted  in  a  larger  crop 
of  honey,  due  to  being  closer  to  the  pastur- 
age and  to  the  saving  of  many  bees  that 
were  lost  in  crossing  the  lake,  in  .spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  very  wide. 

I  wintered  my  bees  from  the  start  in  a 
long  winter  case  in  which  the  bees  were 
l^laeed  and  packed.  With  the  long  cases 
which  were  first  used,  in  which  the  colo- 
nies were  pla.ced  side  by  side,  all  facing 
the  same  way,  I  also  used  the  square  case 
containing  four  colonies,  two  facing  the 
east  and  two  the  west.  The  long  cases  were 
discontinued  in  favor  of  the  four-colony 
cases,  the  latter  jDroving  the,  better  ,in 
every  way.  I  learned  that  the  bees  win- 
tered better  when  packed  for  winter 
early,  before  the  fall  rains  set  in.  This 
necessitated  early  feeding  for  winter.  Per- 
haps the  early  feeding  has  something  to  do 
with  the  successful  wintering.  I  have  al- 
ways used  the  Miller  feeder,  and  fed  the 
whole  amount  required  at  one  feeding.  At 
first  I  did  not  have  enough  feeders  to  feed 
all  the  colonies  in  one  yard.  There  was 
some  robbing,  and  I  always  lost  some  colo- 
nies. I  tried  feeding  all  colonies  at  one 
time.  This  helped  somewhat,  but  not  until 
several  seasons'  experimenting  did  I  hit 
upon  the  right  way  to  feed  to  avoid  all 
robbing.  By  my  plan  described  below,  even 
tho  there  is  no  honey  coming  in  at  all,  the 
bees  will,  as  a  rule,  pay  no  attention  to 
syrup  spilled   on   the  covers   or  ground. 

The  entrances  are  contracted 
about  the  time  the  white  honey- 
flow  ceases;  the  feeders  are  plac- 
ed on  the  colonies  to  be  fed,  each 
hive  having  been  weighed,  and 
the  amount  to  be  fed  marked  up- 
on the  cover.  The  feeders  are 
left  for  a  day  or  two  if  possible, 
so  that  the  bees  become  familiar 
with  their  presence,  the'T  several 
tubs  placed   at   one  side  of  the 


qA  Fe-w  Methods  I  have  Adopted, 

and    Conclusions   I    have    Reached 

After  22  Tears  with  the  Bees 

By  Ira  D.  Bartlett 


apiary  are  filled 
with  a  syrup  com- 
posed of  about 
one  i^art  of  sugar 
to  five  of  water, 
t  h  0  r  o  ly  stirred. 
Floaters  of  thin 
strips  of  pine  are 
placed  on  toD. 
care  being  taken  to  fix  these  so  the  bees  will 
not  drown.  Usually  about  a  day  is  required 
to  get  the  bees  all  working  nicely  on  the 
syrup,  then  the  feeders  are  filled  with  the 
required  amount  of  syrup  for  winter. 

The  tubs  must  be  filled  daily  until  all  the 
syrup  in  the  feeders  has  been  taken  down, 
when  the  feeders  may  be  taken  off  (I  use 
escape-boards  in  doing  it),  and  the  outside 
feeding  discontinued.  Everything  follow- 
ing will  be  absolutely  quiet,  as  tho  a  big 
honey-flow  had  been  on.  Tliis  is  one  of  the 
best  things  I  have  learned.  I  use  this  plan 
even  where  neighbors  have  bees  close  by, 
for  my  bees  get  more  benefit  than  tlie  othei's 
do. 

Weighing-machines  of  various  kinds  are 
of  absolutely  no  value.  My  plan  is  to  take 
off  the  cover,  pull  the  canvas  quilt  back, 
quickly  judge  the  number  of  bees,  kind  of 
combs,  etc.,  and  then  judge  the  weight  by 
lifting  the  back  of  the  hive  only.  I  can 
make  a  better  estimate  of  the  amount  to  be 
fed  than  by  placing  the  eolony  on  scales; 
and  I  can  do  the  work  in  one-tenth  the 
time.  Tlie  main  thing  is  to  be  sure  to  give 
a  plenty.  My  average  feed  per  colony,  in 
excels  of  what  they  have,  one  year  with  the 
other  is  12  lbs.  of  sugar  per  colony  for  win- 
ter, which  makes  18  lbs.  of  thick  syrup. 
You  say  that  you  do  not  use  the  canvas 
quilts.  I  would  not  do  without  them,  as 
they  enable  me  to  make  easy  and  speedy  ex- 
aminations. 

I  emi^loyed  this  same  method  of  outside 
feeding  one  spring  to  build  up  some  forty 
very  weak  colonies  that  I  liad  taken  home 
to  the  cellar  to  winter  on  account  of  their 
being  so  weak,  and  by  the  opening  of  the 
white  flow  they  were  in  better  condition  and 
gave  me  more  surplus  honey  than  the  other 
colonies  that  were  in  good  shape  to  start 
with  in  the  spring,  and  therefoi'e 
received  no  special  care.  In  this 
case  I  used  two  tubs  and  reduced 
the  feed  to  seven  parts  of  water 
to  one  of  sugar,  the  bees  using 
it  apparently  as  a  watering- 
place;  but  the  results  were  sur- 
prising. 

I  produced  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey  at  first,  succeeding 
well;  but  wishing  to  extend  my 
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Ffi'diiig  vi'vy   thin  syrup  outdoors   with  thin  Ijoards     for   floats. 


bee  busiut'ss  J  was  confronted  witli  the 
swarming  problem.  I  studied  the  various 
conditions  that  were  calculated  to  cause 
swarming,  and  worked  out  a  system  that  has 
proven  \evy  successful  in  the  production  of 
extracted  honey.  During  the  season  of 
1916,  in  this  vicinity,  every  one's  bees 
swarmed,  and  continued  to  swarm,  except 
mine,  so  I  am  pretty  sure  the  system  is  all 
right. 

HOW   I    CONTROL    SWARMING. 

I  use  full  sheets  of  comb  foundation  in 
the  brood  and  extracting  frames,  to  avoid 
the  raising  of  drones  in  large  numbers, 
which  is  one  of  the  causes  of  swarming. 

I  inei'ease  the  size  of  the  entrances  ju.st 
before  the  honey-tlow  opens,  giving  ])lenty 
of  ventilation.  1  give  a  super  of  combs,  cut 
deep  wdien  extracting,  so  as  to  be  just  right 
for  the  queen  to  lay  in,  just  as  soon  as  the 
bees  cover  the  combs  in  the  brood-nest  near- 
ly to  the  outside,  giving  the  queen  abun- 
dance of  laying  room.  I  give  another  if  re- 
quired before  July  first. 

July  1  a  queen-excluder  is  placed  be- 
tween the  brood-nest  and  supers.  July 
4  or  5  the  queens  are  easily  found,  and 
placed  below  the  excluder  if  they  are  not 
already  there.  This  date  is  selected  for 
two  pui'poses:  First,  the  brond-chamber  at 
this  time  is  usually  right  for  the  queen,  she 
having  been  above  for  several  we?ks;  and 
the  honey-flow  being  at  its  height,  the  bees 
naturally  fill  cells  witli  honey  as  soon  as  the 
brood  emerges.  Thus  conditions  ai'e  still 
normal,  the  queen  unerowded,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  storage  room.  Yet  if  it  is  a  very 
strong  colony  an  additional  super  is  given 
at  this  time,  and  still  another  later  if  re- 


(liiiied,  putting  a  final  check  on  swarming. 
The  other  reason  for  selecting  July  4  or  5 
to  put  on  the  excluders  is  that  by  the  first 
of  August  all  brood  is  out  of  the  supers; 
and  as  the  white  flow  has  just  ceased,  the 
honey  is  immediately  taken  otf  with  bee- 
escapes. 

The  above  plan  is  figured  out  for  this 
Wcinity  and  for  our  particular  honey-flow. 
In  other  localities  the  dates  would  have  to  be 
changed  somewhat. 

TAKING   THE   HONEY    OFF    THE    HIVES. 

As  I  use  the  queen-excluder  1  can  easily 
get  the  bees  out  of  the  supers  with  the 
Porter  bee-escape.  It  takes  but  a  fraction 
of  a  mitiute  to  insert  one.  I  use  enough 
of  them  for  the  whole  apiary,  taking  off 
i)ut  one  super  at  a  time  with  each  escape. 

To  economize  in  time,  all  honey  is  taken 
off  before  extracting.  I  heat  the  honey  in 
the  extracting-rcom  with  oil-stoves.  This 
makes  uncapping  and  extracting  easy;  and 
as  there  are  no  bees  in  the  room  it  is  much 
more  pleasant  working. 

In  time  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  brood 
and  extracting  combs  become  more  or  less 
covered  with  i^ropolis  and  wax,  and  burr- 
combs  will  be  run  from  one  comb  to  an- 
other. In  the  spring,  when  the  colonies  are 
light,  there  is  no  honey  in  these  burr-combs, 
and  they  are  easily  cut  out  and  the  tops  of 
the  brood-frames  scraped  clean,  making  it 
much  easier  to  work  in  the  hives  later  on. 
I  find  it  very  profitable  to  do  this,  and  to 
clean  all  extracting-combs  likewise.  The 
amount  of  wax  the  scrapings  contain  will 
pay  well  for  the  time  expended.  What 
appears  to  be  clear  propolis  is  about  h.alf 
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wax.     This  work  is  hard  the  first  year ;  but 
after  that  it  is  easy. 

WHAT  TO  WEAR  IN  THE  BEEYARD. 

Do  you  wear  black  in  the  apiary  during 
the  hot  weather?  Try  wearing  a  pair  of 
white  overalls  and  jacket  and  note  the  com- 
fort. I  have  learned  that  the  wrist  is  a 
bad  place  to  get  stung,  and  I  avoid  it  en- 
tirely by  wearing  a  sort  of  sleeve  protector 
made  from  8  or  10  oz.  canvas  which  extends 
from  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  the  elbow. 
I  make  it  to  fit  snugly  about  the  palm  with 
a  slit  for  the  thumb.  I  fasten  it  with  a 
safety-pin  to  the  sleeve. 

A  PLAN  WORTH  nUNDREDS  OF  DOLLARS  TO  ME. 

Shortly  after  setting  out  the  bees  at  one 
outyard  where  they  were  wintered  in  the 
cellar,  I  found  that  they  had  drifted  con- 
siderably, and  that  there  were  nearly  one 
hundred  colonies  that  had  but  a  handful  of 
bees  each.  The  bees  in  this  apiary  had  win- 
tered very  poorly,  and  only  a  few  came 
thru   with  many   bees;   but   as   a   rule   the 


Try  wealing  white  overalls  and  jacket  in  the  apiary, 


queens  were  good.  I  looked  them  over  by 
examining  from  the  top  only.  Where  I 
was  sure  they  would  not  hold  out  for  a 
little  longer  until  it  warmed  up,  I  helped 
them  by  giving  a  comb  of  bees  from  the 
strongest  colonies;  but  I  lost  quite  a  few  at 
that.  Just  as  soon  as  it  was  warm,  and 
pollen  was  coming  in  freely,  I  examined 
every  colony,  marking  the  extra  strong  and 
extra  weak  ones,  and  also  the  medium  strong 
and  medium  weak  ones.  The  average  colo- 
nies I  left  as  they  were.  During  the  day, 
when  the  bees  were  flying,  I  exchanged  the 
places  of  the  extra  strong  with  the  extra 
weak  if  the  weak  colony  had  a  good  pro- 
lific queen,  and  also  exchanged  the  places 
of  the  medium  strong  with  the  medium  weak 
colonies.  This  had  a  tendency  to  equalize 
the  number  of  bees  in  the  colonies.  Altho 
the  real  weak  ones  appeared  the  stronger 
for  a  short  time,  the  strong  ones  with  the 
extra  brood  soon  caught  up.  A  little  later 
1  made  another  shift  as  above,  and  equalized 
them  again.  The  result  was  wonderful; 
and,  altho  I  expected  little  if  any  surplus.  I 
got  100  lbs.  to  the  colony.  After  seeing  the 
results  from  the  first  exchange,  I  worked  it 
in  the  other  yards  with  equal  success. 

After  exchanging  the  weak  and  strong 
•colonies,  in  a  few  days  I  examined  them  to 
see  the  result.  The  once  strong  colonies 
had  but  few  bees,  and  I  suppose  what  were 
left  did  double  duty  in  caring  for  the  brood, 
as  did  also  the  young  when  it  emerged,  for 
they  cared  for  the  brood  all  right.  Here 
was  my  only  fear,  as  the  queens  were  not 
hurt  a  bit. 

In  the  weak  colonies  that  had  good  pro- 
lific queens,  with  the  aid  of  the  extra  bees 
these  queens  laid  to  their  limit,  and  in  a  few 
days  gave  the  bees  all  they  wanted  to  do — 
at  least  it  so  equalized  the  bees  that  they 
were  all  given  employment  in  rearing  brood, 
and  the  result  was  that  nearly  every  colony 
was  in  very  good  condition  for  the  harvest. 
The  honey-flow  being  somewhat  late  helped; 
but  still  I  am  sure  I  benefited  much.  I  am 
going  to  test  the  plan  again  next  season. 
My  Ford  car  makes  short  cuts  between 
yards,  and  carries  a  wonderful  lot  of  sup- 
plies. I  expect  to  use  a  trailer  next  season. 
I  believe  it  pays  to  perform  one's  work 
systematically,  completing  one  job  before 
starting  anotliev,  and  doing  eacli  little  oper- 
ation the  same  each  time,  so  that  it  becomes 
automatic.  I  use  every  device  possible 
for  expeditious  work,  always  use  nailing- 
forms  for  nailing  up  hives,  covers,  frames, 
cases,  etc.  It  makes  the  work  easier,  and 
I   accomplish  so  much  moi'e. 

I  try  to  keep  my  apiaries  spick  and  span, 
and  my  honey-houses  in  a  presentable  con- 
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NE  would  al- 


THE  ROOT  WINTER  CASE 


that  the  title 
as  above  given 
would  indicate 
that  the  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  had  de- 
signed a  new  win- 
ter case;  but  the 

fact  is,  the  case  in  question  is  the  invention 
of  C.  H.  Root,  of  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  who  is 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  Roots  at 
Medina. 

While  we  were  attending  the  New  Jersey 
convention  a  number  of  different  beekeep- 
ers mentioned  the  Root  winter  case.  At 
first  we  were  a  little  puzzled  to  know  what 
they  were  referring  to.  Finally  it  develop- 
ed that  it  was  not  a  Medina  affair  but  the 
invention  of  C.  H.  Root,  one  of  the  largest 
honey-producers  in  New  Jersey,  and  an 
enthusiastic  beekeeper — a  man  of  an  in- 
ventive turn  of  mind,  and  a  mechanic 
withal. 

After  a  spirited  discussion  on  wintering 
and  winter  packing,  several  beekeepers  ask- 
ed if  we  had  seen  the  Root  winter  case.  So 
much  was  ?aid  in  its  favor  that  we  were  in- 
terested and  asked  to  see  it. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Carr,  the  secretary,  said  that 
at  the  New  Jersey  exjieriment  apiary  he 
had  had  a  number  of  these  Root  cases,  and 
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suggested  that 
those  of  us  who 
w  e  r  e  interested 
might  go  out  to 
t  lie  experimen,t 
yard  the  follow- 
ing morning, 
which  we  did  be- 
fore the  morning 
session  was  called  to  order. 

The  subjoined  illustration  will  give  the 
result  of  our  visit.  Fig.  1  shows  Mr.  C.  H. 
Root  standing  back  of  bis  winter  case  as 
dissected  and  removed  from  the  right-hand 
hive  in  the  foreground.  Fig.  2  shows  a 
closer  view  of  the  double-walled  case  that 
surrounds  the  brood-nest.  It  will  be  noted 
that  it  is  made  of  %  lumber,  with  a  recess 
cut  out  of  the  front  to  provide  for  an  en- 
trance. 


Fig.    1. — C.   H.   Root   and  his   winter  case. 


Fig.   2. — Detail   of  the   C.   H.    Root  winter  case. 

Mr.  Root  is  a  thoro  believer  in  winter 
packing,  even  in  as  mild  a  climate  as  that 
of  New  Jersey.  To  that  end  he  not  only 
regards  it  as  important  to  have  the  sides 
and  top  of  the  hive  packed,  but  even  the 
bottom  as  well.  The  singie-walled  hive 
rests  on  a  hive-stand  which  is  filled  with 
packing  material  when  the  hive  is  set  on 
top. 

The  ease  surrounding  the  brood-nest  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2  is  double-walled  with  three- 
inch  packing  between  the  walls.  The  one 
shown  in  the  illustration  is  made  up  of 
cheap  lumber;  and  while  it  is  not  of  the 
exact  detail  recommended  by  Mr.  Root,  it 
shows  vei-y  well  the  principle.  The  ring 
that  surrounds  the  brood-nest  makes  a  nice 
and  -close  fit;  that  is  to  say.  there  is  just 
clearance,  and  that  is  all,  between  the  hive 
and  the  surrounding  case.  It  is  deeper  than 
the  inner  hive  by  about  two  inches. 

It  will  be  noted  in  Fig.  1  that  there  is  a 
cleat  nailed  on  the  side  of  the  hive-stand. 
There  is  supposed  to  be  a  corresponding 
cleat  on  the  other  side  and  one  in  tlic  rear. 
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Fia:.  3. — A  few  New  Jersey  beekeepers.      From  left  to  right,  R.  D.  Barclay,  C.  D.  Cheney,  J.  L.   Dubree, 
W.  A.  Veseillus,  Corsom  Poley,  E.  G.  Carr,  C.  H.  Root,  and  W.  E.   Thorndyke,  of  New  York. 


This  cleat  should  extend  clear  around  the 
hive-stand  without  a  break  except  in  front. 
The  double-walled  case  is  then  slid  down 
over  the  hive  resting  on  the  above-mentioned 
cleats. 

The  recess  in  front  provides  for  an  en- 
trance; and  when  the  case  is  in  place  its 
top  is  flush  and  even  with  the  top  of  the 
hive  inside.  A  double-walled  cover  that 
telescopes  over  the  winter  case  gives  the 
necessary  protection  on  top.     It  will  thus  be 


seen  that  the  colony  has  packing  on  top, 
bottom,  sides,  and  ends. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  put  the  bees  into 
winter  quarters,  Mr.  Root  explained  that  he 
can  prepare  a  whole  apiary  in  a  very  short 
time. 

The  only  objection  to  this  style  of  winter 
case  is  the  expense  and  the  necessity  of 
having  the  hive  and  the  outer  case  of  such 
an  exact  size  that  the  one  can  be  slid  over 
the  other  without  sticking  or  catching. 

Continved   on   page   223 


Fig.  4. — The  apiary  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 
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Conversations  with  Doolittle 

Mr.  Albert  Szukiewicz,  from  Brazil,  de- 
sires me  to  answer  the  following  questions : 
"How  do  you  tell  when  bees  intend  to 
supersede  their  queen,  from  swarming  indi- 
cations?" 

When  bees  have  the  "  swarming  fever  "  it 
generally  comes  near  the  beginning  of  some 
copious  flow  of  nectar,  with  the  hive  com- 
paratively well  filled  with  bees  of  all  ages, 
combs  filled  with  brood,  and  many  young 
bees  emerging  daily.  Queen-cells  without 
stint  often  15  to  20  are  started  with  eggs 
and  larvae  in  them — ^^vhile  the  bees  cluster 
c|uite  thickly  over  them.  Most  of  the  colo- 
nies in  an  apiary,  which  are  strong  enough 
in  bees,  will  jjrepare  for  swarming  at  about 
the  same  time,  or  within  20  days,  so  that 
we  have  what  is  termed  the  "  swarming 
season."  A  case  of  supersedure  is  liable 
to  happen  at  any  time  when  there  is  some 
brood  in  the  hive,  but  more  especially  at 
the  end  of  the  main  flow  of  nectar,  when 
bees  first  show  a  disposition  to  rob,  as  at 
this  time,  after  the  stress  of  the  breeding 
season  is  over,  queens  may  fail  rapidly. 
In  a  supersedure  case  the  bees  rarely  start 
more  than  two  or  three  queen-cells,  and 
generally  only  one  at  first,  and  rarely 
have  more  than  from  two  to  five,  the  last 
one  being  only  just  started  with  au  egg  in  it, 
while  the  first  one  may  be  fully  ripe.  In 
a  case  of  supersedure  the  bees  pay  vei'y 
little  attention  to  these  queen-cells  except 
to  supply  them  abundantly  with  royal 
jelly,  allowing  the  mother-queen  to  go 
about  them  as  she  pleases;  and  often  the 
first  one  emerging  becomes  fertile  and  lay- 
ing, with  the  mother  doing  the  duties  of 
the  hive  as  far  as  she  is  able. 

"  In  your  book,  Scientific  Queen-rearing, 
you  speak  of  taking  a  laying  queen  from 
a  nucleus,  having  her  between  two  combs, 
taking  bees  and  all,  and,  after  taking 
out  a  failing  queen  which  you  wish  to 
supersede,  and  two  combs  from  her  hive, 
set  in  the  two  combs  of  bees  in  place  of 
the  two  removed  from  the  full  colony, 
thus  being  sure  of  a  safe  introduction  49 
times  out  of  50.  Would  not  a  battle  ensue 
unless  some  means  were  used  to  give  all 
the  same  odor?" 

I  have  never  known  of  such  a  thing. 
If  in  time  of  a  robbing  craze,  there  might 
be,  unless  precaution  were  taken  to  do  this 
work  at  about  sunset,  or  at  a  time  when 


the  bees  were  mostly  quiet  so  for  as  ju-owl- 
ing  about  was  concerned. 

''  In  Scientjific  Queen-rearing  you  tell 
of  rolling  a  virgin  queen  in  honey  and 
dropi^ing  her  in  a  nucleus  or  any  colony 
in  which  you  find  sealed  queen-cells,  and, 
in  a  week  or  so,  you  find  such  queen  lay- 
ing. Are  sealed  queen-cells  a  proof  that 
a  colony  is  queenless?" 

Not  where  a  colony  is  preparing  to 
swarm;  but,  outside  of  the  swarming  sea- 
son, sealed  queen-cells  are  good  proof  that 
a  colony  is  queenless  in  so  far  as  a  laying 
queen  is  concerned,  or  that  they  are  about 
to  sui)ersede  their  queen,  when  in  either 
case  tliej'  will,  nine  times  out  of  ten.  accept 
a  queen  dropped  in  at  the  top  of  tlie  hive, 
between  the  combs,  when  rolled  or  cover- 
ed with  a  spoonful  of  honey. 

"  On  page  85  of  the  same  book  you  tell 
how  to  make  a  cage  for  introducing  queens 
so  it  will  stick  to  the  side  of  the  hive 
with  two  nails.  Could  such  a  cage  be 
purchased  from  any  supply  house  t" 

I  doubt  it.  If  you  will  get  out  the  differ- 
ent pieces  as  there  described,  and  then 
put  them  in  place,  you  should  be  able  to 
make  the  cage  from  the  description  there 
given. 

"  On  page  86  you  tell  of  shaking  the 
bees  of  a  colony  off  from,  all  the  frames 
of  brood  which  they  have,  and  giving 
said  frames  to  another  colony.  Should  it 
happen  that  this  other  colony  had  all  the 
brood  they  could  care  for  or  covei',  would 
not  this  extra  brood  given  perish?" 

As  most  of  this  work  with  queen-rearing 
and  changing  of  queens  is  done  during 
the  mild  or  warm  montlis,  there  is  little 
danger  from  brood  perishing  when  prop- 
erly handled.  Put  a  queen-excluder  on 
top  of  a  moderately  prosperous  colony, 
and  then  put  a  hive  of  brood  on  top  of 
the  excluder,  and  see  how  soon  the  bees 
from  below  will  spread  out  so  as  to  care 
for  the  whole.  It  is  rare  that  any  brood 
ever  suffers  from  a  prime  swarm  leaving 
the  parent  colony,  even  should  it  turn 
cold  just  after,  altho  three-fourths  of  the 
bees  go  with  the  swarm. 

"  On  page  120  you  tell  of  contracting 
hives  by  means  of  a  division-board  to  suit 
the  size  of  the  cluster  at  the  opening  of  the 
working  season  for  the  bees,  and  say,  '  Hon- 
ey enough  is  provided  to  keej)  them  for  two 
weeks.'      How  much  is  that?" 

I    there    si:)eak    of   colonies    that    do    not 
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occupy  five  spaces  between  the  combs  on 
cool  mornings  the  middle  of  April.  A  colo- 
ny strong  enough  to  occupy  only  two  spaces 
at  that  time  can,  on  this  contraction  plan, 
be  built  up  to  good  strong  colonies  in  the 
fall,  and  the  three  and  four  space  tolonies 
be  brouglit  up  to  where  they  will  swarm  or 
store  quite  a  surplus.  The  two-space  colo- 
ny should  have  a  frame  having  three  pounds 
of  honey  given  them  besides  their  two  combs 
of  brood  ;  the  three-sj)ace  colony  five  pounds, 
and  the  four-space  colony  eight  jjounds, 
putting  the  frames  of  honey  next  to  the 
side  of  the  hive  furthest  away  from  the  en- 
trance. Care  should  be  used  in  this  matter; 
for  if  these  weak  colonies  are  given  more 
honey  than  they  can  protect  from  robbers, 
harm  is  likely  to  result. 

"  In  your  book.  Management  of  Out- 
apiaries,  page  27,  you  speak  of  queen-cells 
having  larvae  in  them  from  one  to  four 
days  old.  How  do  you  recognize  the  age 
of  royal  larvae  *?" 

The  same  as  with  worker  larvte  up  to 
when  they  were  three  days  old.  All  larvre, 
so  far  as  I  can  discover,  are,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  alike  for  the  first  three  days, 
no  matter  whether  they  are  swimming  in 
royal  jelly  or  fed  in  worker  cells.  By  not- 
ing the  time  when  a  lan-a  hatches  from  the 
egg,  and  then  looking  morning  and  evening 
till  the  fourth  day,  you  can  carry  the  size 
in  your  mind  sufficiently  for  all  practical 
l^urposes. 

"  On  the  same  page  as  above,  you  speak 
of  a  comb  having  a  '  ripe  '  queen-cell  on 
it.  By  what  do  you  recognize  a  ripe  queen- 
cell  ?" 

When  a  queen-cell  is  ripe,  or  nearly  so, 
the  bees  gnaw  the  wax  off  till  the  cocoon 
spun  by  the  embryo  queen  shows  at  the 
end  of  the  cell.  As  long  as  the  wax  at  the 
end  of  the  cell  remains  intact,  the  royal 
occupant  will  be  white  and  soft,  the  ejcs 
not  even  having  colored.  Generally  the 
wings  are  being  foi'med  about  the  time  the 
wax  is  removed,  and  the  development  of  the 
wings  is  not  accomplished  until  a  few  hours 
before  maturity. 

"  What  do  you  do  where  there  ai\'  two  oi' 
more  such  ripe  cells  on  a  comb?" 

If  cells  are  scarce  and  valuable,  where 
there  is  more  than  one  on  the  comb  to  be 
given  to  a  nucleus  or  qiieenless  colony,  the 
surplus  should  be  cut  off  and  put  in  queen- 
cell  protectors  for  use  where  needed.  If 
they  are  not  needed  elsewhere  the  bees  will 
destroy  all  but  the  queen  they  wisli  to  keep. 
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Letters  from  a  Beekeeper's  Wife 

The  Farm,  March  1,  1917. 
Dear  Sis: 

Rob  is  making  out  the  order  for  new 
beekeeping  supplies  for  this  year,  and 
while  he  does  that  I  may  as  well  write 
to  you.  He  has  pulled  his  front  lock 
down  over  his  eyes  in  the  usual  way  when 
he  is  disturbed.  We  have  both  been  groan- 
ing over  the  $300  that  -we  have  to  put 
into  supplies — ^we  are  buying  100  new 
hives  among  other  things,  for  you  know 
we  expect  to  start  another  bee-yard  this 
spring.  That  town  lot  thai  Rob's  fat)  or 
bought  years  ago,  when  he  thought  the 
village  would  de^-elop  toward  the  west, 
has  never  been  worth  anything,  but  Rob 
thinks  it  will  be  a  good  location  for  bees 
and  it  is  convenient  enough  to  our  other 
yards  to  make  it  feasible.  Fortunately 
our  $300  worth  of  supplies  does  not  have 
to  be  paid  for  entirely  in  cash,  for  we 
have  a  considerable  quantity  of  beeswax 
to  turn  in,  to  be  made  into  foundation, 
Rob  will  feel  differently  about  this  in- 
vestment by  fall,  and  is  really  quite  ready 
to  spend  the  money  now. 

Would  you  believe  that  beeswax  would 
make  a  more  stable  currency  than  gold? 
It  really  has  changed  less  in  value  in  the 
last  fifty  years  than  gold  has,  so  I'm 
thinking  I  had  better  write  to  Washington 
and  have  our  standard  changed  to  bees- 
wax. Think  how  nice  beeswax  coins  would 
be  to  carry  about;  and  wouldn't  they  be 
pretty  witli  a  skep  stamped  on  one  side  and 
Her  Majesty,  The  Queen,  on  the  other, 
symbols  of  royalty  and  industry !  A  dol- 
lar weighing  over  three  pounds  might  be 
a  little  awkward  tlio !  Too  bad  the  modest 
bees  could  never  know  their  gtreatness. 
Surely  no  king  whose  head  appears  on 
coins  can  trace  his  ancestry,  as  far  back 
as  the  honeybee.  You  know  fossil  bees 
have  been  found,  which  indicate  that  they 
were  living  in  colonies  when  the  cave  man 
was  using  stones  to  sling  at  his  wife.  I 
wonder  if  Grandfather  Cave  Man  was 
stung  when  he  stole  the  honey  from  the 
wild  bees  of  the  forest  to  carry  home  to 
his  offspring.  Of  course  he  would  have 
to  promise  to  '  bring  the  cliildlren  some 
sweets  on  his  return  from  a  hunting  trip, 
and  of  course  the  bees  would  have  to 
furnish  them  !  Doesn't  it  make  you  humble 
to  realize  that  these  tiny  insects  in  that 
early  age  had  learned  how  to  live  in  com- 
munities and  to  divide  their  labor,  prob- 
lems  stiil    unsolved   satisfactorily    for   us? 
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They  were  ahead  of  us  too  in  the  matter 
of  building  their  homes.  I  don't  believe 
you  will  Hnd  such  economy  of  material  and 
space,  combined  with  strengili,  anywhere 
but  in  honeycomb.  The  hexagonal  cells, 
back  to  back  and  side  by  side,  row  after 
row,  are  marvelously  fine  and  beautiful, 
and  practical  as  well,  for  the  material  is 
waterproof  and  tough,  yet  plastic  enough 
to  mold.  Personally,  tho,  I  am  just  as 
well  satisfied  to  be  a  member  of  the  blun- 
dering human  race  that  is  still  experiment- 
ing on  building  materials  and  so  many 
oiher  things.  It  might  be  a  trifle  monot- 
onous to  have  double  rows  of  apartments, 
all  the  same  size  and  color,  backed  up  to- 
gether on  uniform  streets.  It  is  plain  to 
be  seen  that  our  friends  the  bees  do  not 
go  in  for  artistic  variety — still  they  are 
spared  the  fantastic  and  grotesque  build- 
ings that  some  of  our  neighbors  force  upon 
us  occasionally.  Remember  the  tower  on 
old  Mr.  Tomlinson's  house  that  Father 
used  to  call  the  wen? 

Rob  says  it's  time  the  children  were  in 
bed.  They  have  been  popping  corn  and 
pouring  honey  syrup  over  it.  It's  very 
sticky,  but  delectable,  and  I  shall  stop 
wi'iting  to  have  some.  Wish  you  were 
here  to   help   crunch. 

Your  loving  sister,  Mary. 


Progress  of  Beekeeping  in  Virginia 

I  decided  to  give  the  quadruple  winter 
case  a  thoro  test  this  winter,  so  made 
eight  casFS  of  the  Holterm.ann  type  and 
packed  32  colonies  in  them  with  about  five 
inches  of  dry  wheat  chaff  on  all  sides 
and    on    top. 

I  am  glad  I  have  the  most  of  my  bees 
packed  in  these  cases,  as  the  colonies  were 
not  as  strong  last  fall  as  they  should  have 
been,  and  we  are  having  some  very  cold 
weather  here  this  winter.  The  bees  have 
not  been  flying  out  on  the  warm  days  as 
mucli  as  they  used  to  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Probably  being  packed  so  warm 
has  something  to  do  with  it. 

Beekeeping  has  not  progressed  in  Vir- 
ginia as  it  should  have  done.  Most  of 
the  colonies  are  left  out  without  any  pro- 
tection at  all,  and  lots  of  them  die  in  the 
winter  from  starvation  and  exposure  to 
the  cold.  We  have  some  cold  weather  here, 
and  it  is  my  opinion  it  would  pay  the 
beekeepers  to  experiment  on  winter  pro- 
tection. 


We  have  lots  of  liouey  and  pollen  bear- 
ing trees  and  jilants.  Our  earliest  pollen 
comes  fr'om  the  alder,  which  blooms  some 
time  in  February.  It  grows  in  great  abun- 
dance along  the  river  and  branch  banks, 
and  is  a  great  help  in  building  up  colonies. 
Next  comes  maple,  which  grows  in  great 
abundance  in  the  forest,  and  is  a  great 
help  to  the  bees,  as  it  yields  a  good  amount 
of  honey  as  well  as  pollen,  and  just  at  a 
time  when  it  is  most  needed  in  spring 
brood-rearing.  Apple  and  peach  are  also 
good  sources  of  early  pollen  and  nectar. 
These  fruits  are  raised  extensively  in  some 
sections  of  the  state. 

Our  main  honey-flow  begins  the  first  of 
May,  and  consists  of  locust,  poplar,  gum, 
persimmon,  and  wild  berries,  of  which 
blackberry  is  the  most  important.  The  pop- 
lar is  our  heaviest  yielder  in  the  first  flow, 
and  is  more  plentiful  than  any  of  the 
others.  The  honey  is  dark,  but  well  flavor- 
ed and  of  heavy  body. 

After  the  first  flow  is  over  we  have 
about  two  weeks  intermission,  and  then  by 
the  middle  of  June  the  next  flow  begins, 
wliicb  is  from  sourwood,  sumac,  etc. 
Sourwood  is  plentiful,  and  is  a  good  yielder 
of  a  water-white  honey  of  good  flavor 
and  body. 

We  have  good  markets  in  Virginia  for 
all  the  honey  we  produce,  and  at  a  good 
price.  In  fact,  most  of  our  markets  have 
to  draw  on  other  states  for  their  supply. 

I  have  had  single  colonies  produce  as 
much  as  296  pounds  of  honey  in  one 
season,  and  have  averaged  as  high  as  183 
pounds  per  colony  in  a  season.  My  low- 
est average  for  four  years  was  last  sea- 
son, and  that  was  38  pounds — not  such  a 
bad  yield  after  all. 

Stockton,  Va.      Francis  W.  Gravely. 


Testing  the  Breeders 

No'  matter  where  the  prospective  breeding 
queens  are  procured,  it  is  very  important 
for  the  keeping  up  of  our  particular  strain 
that  they  be  put  thru  exhaustive  tests  to 
eliminate  any  but  those  possessing  such 
qualities  as  are  desirable  in  our  queen-moth- 
ers. Since  it  is  possible  to  requeen  the 
whole  yard  from  one  queen,  without  much 
extra  effort,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  insist 
that  her  qualifications  should  be  above  the 
abilities  of  any  but  the  extra  best.  There- 
fore one  should  not  breed  from  a  queen  in 

Continued   on  page   224 
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Wide  Spacing  for  Swarm  Control 

Speaking  of  the  control  of  swarming 
from  the  honey-producer's  standpoint,  I 
feel  that  I  ought  to  acknowledge  my  igno- 
rance. Tho  I  have  studied  the  problem  for 
many  years,  tho  I  have  worked  hard  to  keep 
swarming  in  check,  and  have  made  the  work 
pay,  I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  swarming. 

I  have  read  practically  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  subject  in  the  English  lan- 
guage since  1890.  Many  theories  have  been 
advanced,  accompanied  by  more  or  less  con- 
vincing proof,  but  in  practice  all  have 
proven  fallacious.  It  may  make  the  matter 
a  little  clearer  to  say  that  swarming  is  caus- 
ed by  an  instinct  which  is  modified  by  en- 
vironment, as  are  all  instincts.  The  instinct 
itself  must  be  attacked  if  we  are  ever  to 
have  non-swarming  bees;  and  that  can  be 
done  only  by  careful  and  long-continued 
breeding.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  successful  work  is  being  done  in  this 
line.  I  have  some  hope  that  my  grandchil- 
dren may  be  able  to  buy  non-swarming  stock 
by  the  end  of  the  present  century. 

Taking  the  other  half  of  the  difficulty, 
that  of  environment,  there  is  hope,  and  in- 
deed certainty,  of  success ;  but  the  labor  in- 
volved is  so  gi'eat  that  it  requires  some 
figuring  to  be  sure  that  it  pays.  In  my  own 
apiaries  I  depend  on  the  fact  that  bees  sel- 
dom or  never  swarm  without  a  queen,  keep- 
ing all  colonies  queenless  during  all  or  a 
l^art  of  the  honey-flow.  This  work  is  so 
exacting  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  get 
it  done  by  hired  help.  I  do  all  the  work 
myself,  and  even  then  I  have  some  swarms. 
I  may  remark  in  passing  that  I  have  known 
two  cases  where  a  colony  swarmed  and  left 
apparently  without  a  queen  of  any  kind.  I 
think  I  described  the  cases  in  Gleanings  a 
year  or  two  ago. 

Certain  factors  in  environment  are  easily 
disposed  of.  It  is  easy  to  give  ventilation 
and  shade.  Wider  spacing  of  frames,  at 
least  so  far  as  to  give  it  a  trial,  may  be  had 
with  little  trouble.  By  leaving  out  the  di- 
vision-board in  eight-frame  hives,  spacing 
all  frames  equally  to  take  up  the  extra 
room,  we  can  have  li/2-irich  spacing.  In 
ten-frame  hives,  one  frame  may  be  left  out, 
leaving  the  division  -  board  in  the  hive. 
Since  the  point  of  wide  spacing  has  been 
brought  up  by  Mr.  Dadant,  and  given  a 
prominent  place  by  the  editor  of  Glean- 
INGS;  I  expect  to  try  the  wide  spacing  on 
twenty  per  cent  of  my  colonies  thru  the 
next  honey-flow.  If  records  are  carefully 
kept,  such  an  experiment  may  be  valuable. 


There  will  be  some  difficulty  in  removing 
the  first  frame  when  no  division-boards  are 
used,  and  some  trouble  in  getting  back  to 
the  narrow  spacing  when  the  cells  have  been 
lengthened  and  filled  with  honey;  but  the 
experiment  must  be  made  if  we  are  to  have 
any  definite  knowledge  on  the  subject.  If 
1%-ineh  spacing  of  brood-frames  will  give 
us  ten  per  cent  less  swarms  I  will  cheerfully 
bear  the  expense  of  making  the  change. 

I  still  feel  inclined  to  doubt  the  evidence. 
So  many  factors  are  involved  that  it  is 
difficult  to  judge;  and  Mi\  Dadant  does  not 
claim  any  positive  knowledge.  I  should  like 
to  see  an  article  on  the  subject,  by  Allen 
Latham. 

Newman,  111.  C.  F.  Bender. 


Why  Dequeen  the  Cell-builders  ? 

On  page  939,  October  1,  ]\ir.  Kennith 
Hawkins  takes  Mr.  Pritchard  to  task  for 
advising  Mr.  Kuenzli  to  use  only  capped 
brood  in  his  cell-building  colonies,  stating 
that  he  cannot  afford  to  have  so  many 
colonies  backward  from  dequeening  and  re- 
queening  later.  Now  I  shall  have  to  go  Mr. 
Hawkins  one  better  and  ask  him  why  de- 
queen  at  all.  I  find  it  unnecessary.  Fur- 
thermore, I  find  it  more  advantageous  to 
have  a  good  vigorous  queen  in  the  hive  to 
keep  up  the  supply  of  young  bees  so  neces- 
sary for  the  best  results. 

Last  season  I  started  with  one  colony 
fairly  strong,  and  the  same  colony  continu- 
ed to  build  fine  cells  the  whole  season.  I 
prepare  my  colony  for  cell-building  by  rais- 
ing two  combs  of  hatching  bees  over  an  ex- 
cluder. These  young  bees  hatching  out  and 
finding  cells  left  vacant  seem  to  consider 
themselves  queenless  and  will  take  a  limited 
number  of  cells.  As  fast  as  they  gain  in 
streng-th  they  will  accept  more;  but  I  make 
my  queen-i-earing  system  a  continuous  per- 
formance, giving  only  a  few  cells  each  day, 
about  seven  or  eight  generally  the  first  two 
days;  then  after  waiting  a  couple  of  days 
I  repeat  the  operation.  From  time  to  time 
I  take  a  frame  or  two  of  hatching  brood 
from  the  lower  story  of  the  hive  and  put  it 
above;  but  this  is  more  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  queen  more  I'oom  to  kvy,  thereby 
adding  more  bees  to  the  strength  of  the 
colony  than  for  any  other  purpose,  as  the 
bees  as  they  gain  in  strength  will  naturally 
crowd  up  into  the  super.  This  cell-building 
colony  I  used  last  season  contained  a  very 
fine  drone-producing  queen,  so  I  assembled 
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a  large  amount  of  drone  comb  in  the  lower 
story;  but  in  spite  of  this  handicap  they 
made  me  sixteen  frames  of  honey.  The 
hatching  brood  placed  above  the  excluder 
as  fast  as  the  cells  are  vacated  is  replaced 
with  honey,  and  sealed  over.  This  I  put 
away  for  winter  stores.  During  a  certain 
part  of  the  season  the  bees  are  very  trouble- 
some about  building  comb  on  the  queen- 
cells  unless  they  are  given  a  certain  amount 
of  cell-building  to  do,  so  I  make  it  a  prac- 
tice to  fill  up  the  additional  space  in  the 
upper  story  with  empty  frames  containing 
inch  starters. 

NO    JELLY    USED    IN    GRAFTING. 

I  use  grafted  cells;  and,  contrary  to  the 
usual  idea,  I  find  that  I  get  more  cells  ac- 
cepted without  royal  jelly  than  I  do  with 
it;  and  also,  contrary  to  the  text-books,  I 
find  they  are  not  inferior  cells  either.  The 
essence  of  success  is  in  doing  the  work 
quickly,  otherwise  the  lan^ae  becoming  dry 
are  not  accepted.  By  my  system  of  giving 
only  a  few  cells  at  a  time  I  overcome  this 
tendency  and  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
tearing  into  cells  and  robbing  them  of  their 

jelly. 

COLORED    CELL    CUPS    TO    TELL   THE    AGE. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  how  I  can 
tell  how  soon  to  cage  my  cells  when  due  to 
hatch,  as  I  do  not  want  them  taken  away 
from  the  bees  at  all.  I  graft  my  cells  at- 
tached to  wooden  cell  cups  similar  to  the 
Root  system,  but  I  color  the  wooden  cups 
a  different  color  for  each  day  in  the  week. 
The  system  of  colors  I  use  is  as  follows: 
red,  white,  and  blue  (an  easily  remembered 
combination)  represent  the  first  three  days 
in  the  week.  Wednesday  cups  are  black, 
which,  being  no  color  at  all,  separates  the 
first  three  days  from  yellow,  green,  and 
brown,  representing  the  last  three  days  of 
the  week.  It  does  not  follow  that  one  needs 
to  graft  cells  on  Sunday  if  he  is  opposed  to 
Sunday  desecration;  but  a  color  scheme  to 
be  a  success  must  take  cognizance  of  each 
day  of  the  week  the  same  as  a  calendar 
numbers  each  day  consecutively.  Having 
my  cells  all  colored  I  know  at  a  glance  that 
a  blue  cell  was  grafted  on  Tuesday,  and  it 
can  be  expected  to  hatch  about  Monday  of 
the  following  week  after  it  is  sealed.  An 
experienced  eye  can  always  tell  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  cell  if  it  is  just  sealed  or  if 
it  is  nearly  ready  to  hatch. 

By  using  this  system  of  grafting  and  col- 
oring cells,  I  am  also  enabled  to  get  along 
with  a  few  cell-cages.  My  cell-nursery-cage 
system  is  also  something  different,  as  I  do 


not  like  the  idea  of  taking  cells  away  from 
the  bees  for  an  instant,  so  I  made  a  couple 
of  hangers  to  fit  an  ordinary  Hoffman 
frame  and  tacked  on  each  side  of  them  a 
strijj  of  Tinker  zinc  about  three  inches  wide, 
and  at  regular  intervals  I  placed  a  partition 
to  which  I  also  tacked  the  zinc.  Over  the 
toi3  of  this  frame  I  nailed  a  thin  piece  of 
maple  in  which  I  bored  %-inch  holes.  This 
made  eight  compartments  in  each  frame  in 
which  I  place  a  cell  each,  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore ready  to  hatch,  and  the  bees  are  able 
to  go  thru  the  zinc  and  cluster  on  the  cells, 
thereby  keeping  them  warm  and  also  fesd- 
ing  the  young  queen  when  she  cuts  her  way 
out.  I  do  not  know  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  leaving  these  queens  too  long  in 
these  cages;  but  the  bees  might  tear  cells 
down  if  left  too  long,  so  I  make  it  a 
practice  to  go  the  first  thing  in  the  morning 
and  remove  all  hatched  queens  and  intro- 
duce them  to  nuclei.  I  have  frequently  left 
young  virgins  in  this  nursery  cage  for  sev- 
eral hours  without  any  bad  effects,  but 
they  are  much  easier  to  introduce  if  young. 
Salem,  Oregon.        Frank  M.  Alley. 


One  of  the  Old  Veterans 

A.  G.  Lyman,  of  Morganton,  N.  C,  one 
of  the  oldest  beekeepers  in  the  state,  has 
taken  Gleanings  since  it  first  started.  Un- 
til two  or  three  years  ago  he  had  every  copy 
on  file  that  was  ever  issued;  but.  unfortu- 
nately, they  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

Mr.  Lyman  has  about  fifty  colonies,  and 
cares  for  them  himself,  following  strictly 
modern  methods.  Even  at  his  rii^e  old  age 
he  makes  his  own  hives,  which  are  as  per- 
fectly constructed  as  any  hive  on  the  mar- 
ket. After  a  long  experience  in  several 
states  he  advocates  a  12-frame  hive,  or  a 
10-frame  at  the  very  least. 

At  the  recent  field  meeting  here  conducted- 
by  Mr.  Rea,  Mr.  Lyman  was  one  of  the 
youngest  and  most  enthusiastic  men  in  at- 
tendance. L.  E.  Webb. 

Morganton,  N.  C. 


With  a  Three-frame  Nucleus 

On  June  1  I  started  in  beekeeping  with  a 
three-frame  nucleus  in  a  10-frame  hive. 
During  the  fore  part  of  October  I  took  off  a 
super  with  26  beautifully  built  sections  and 
found  the  bi'ood  -  combs  entirely  full  of 
honey.  J.  W.  McMillan. 

New  York  City. 
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Effective  National  Advertising 

Mr.  H.  Bartlett  Miller,  in  the  January 
number,  page  36,  has  an  article  on  the  above 
subject,  in  which  he  says :  "  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Ave  are  not  clown  to 
bedrock  in  the  essentials  of  advertising  as 
taught  by  modern  schools  devoted  to  this 
subject."  Advertising  is  a  gamble,  not  an 
art  nor  a  science.  It  is  largely  guesswork, 
for  no  man  alive  may  know  what  results 
he  will  get  from  an  advertisement  until  it 
is  tried.  Mr.  Bartlett  then  attempts  to 
lelucjiVlate,  but  gives  the  reader  nothing 
new  until  he  jumps  on  to  my  pet,  the  little 
"  Eat  Honey  "  sticker,  nearly  breaking  my 
heart  by  saying,  ''  It  is  good  in  its  way  in 
lieu  of  nothing  at  all."  Fie!  However,  I 
do  not  need  to  defend  the  little  thing,  as 
I  am  informed  that  millions  of  them  are 
being  sold.  A  further  remark  of  his, 
"  That  honey  aids  digestion  does  not  appeal 
*  *  *  *,  "  leads  me  to  say  that  I  am  not  to 
blame  for  "  aids  digestion — Nature's  own 
sweet,"  "  Angel's  food,"  and  the  other  words 
added  to  eat  honey,  so  I  dodge  one  brick. 

Mr.  Miller  is  not  satisfied  with  getting  up 
an  advertisement  which,  I  think,  violates 
the  very  first  essential  of  good  work — 
namely,  truthfulness.  After  declaring  that 
a  *****  *  ^g  g(-|(j  another  fact  that  the 
reader  never  knew  before,  and  cannot  con- 
tradict. Being  a  fact,  the  whole  world 
must  come  to  recognize  it  if  we  tell  them 


sufficiently  often."  That  is  naive,  is  it  not? 
Why,  bless  you,  Mr.  Miller,  that  is  about  all 
there  is  to  advertising. 

However,  Mr.  Miller's  advertisement  is 
open  to  serious  criticism,  aside  from  its  un- 
truthfulness. In  the  first  place,  it  is  much 
too  long  for  a  catch-eye  poster.  According 
to  my  ideas  of  advertising,  it  would  be  far 
better  if  he  stop  at  the  first  period,  when 
it  would  read:  ''  You  cannot  live  (as)  long 
as  you  should  unless  you  eat  more  honey." 
Why  attack  sugar,  when  everybody  eats  it, 
always  has  eaten  it,  and  always  will  eat  it? 
Why  not  hold  up  something  we  know  is 
more  or  less  injurious — the  various  corn- 
syrup  abominations?  But,  after  all,  why 
abuse  any  of  them?  You  only  weaken 
your  own  advertisement. 

The  first  pai-t  of  his  advertisement  will 
not  stand  examination,  as  nobody  will  pay 
a  bit  of  attention  to  the  statement,  for  they 
instinctively  feel  that  it  is  lacking.  Were 
it  true,  it  would  have  been  known  ages  ago, 
and  honey  would  not  have  been  begging  a 
place  on  our  tables.  In  the  next  place,  the 
reason  given :  "  Sugar  wears  the  system 
out.  Honey  builds  it  up,"  is  totally  untrue, 
and  the  statement  will  bring  down  ridicule 
on   our   advertising. 

I  have  always  entertained  serious  doubts 
as  to  the  utility  of  calling  attention  to 
honey  as  a  remedial  agent,  and  have  a 
lingering  suspicion   that   it   is  not   well   to 

CouHnued  on  page   225. 


Bees  in  Australia  in  a  frenzy  of  delight  over  artificial  pollen. — From  \V.  J.  Barnes,  East  Melbourne,  Australia. 
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BUYING  colo- 
nies in  box 
hives  at 
$1.50  each  is 
better  than  to  in- 
crease  when 
sugar  is  high,  p. 
55.  May  it  not 
be  better  even 
when  sugar  is  low,  if  you  take  into  account 
that  you  gain  a  year  in  the  liarvest  with 
the  box  hives'? 

Prof.  Baldwin  advises,  when  introduc- 
ing a  queen  by  sousing  in  honey,  to  have 
the  entrance  narrowed  for  a  day  so  as  to 
avoid  robbing,  p.  1161,  Dec.  1.  Possibly 
it  might  be  still  better  to  operate  in  the 
evening,  so  everytliing  would  be  cleaned  up 
before   morning. 

SuPERSEDURE  of  queens  is  not  infrequent- 
ly spoken  of  as  a  thing  rather  exceptional. 
Think  it  over  carefully,  and  see  if  you 
don't  settle  down  to  the  belief  that,  in  the 
natural  course  of  affairs,  barring  accident 
and  interference  of  the  beekeeper,  every 
laying  queen  ends  her  career  by  being  super- 
seded by  the  bees. 

J.  H.  J.  HamelberG;  p.  1167,  you  go 
half  an  inch  beyond  me  when  you  say  "  the 
distance  between  the  floor  and  the  bottom- 
bars  of  the  brood-frame  is  2V2  inches."  But 
you  don't  say  how  you  prevent  the  bees 
from  building  down  in  such  a  deep  space. 
Or  don't  the  bees  build  down  in  the  Dutch 
lang-uage  ? 

Walter  J.  Bailey^s  ventilator,  p.  1166, 
looks  like  a  good  thing'.  But  the  super  sits 
square  on  the  hive.  As  it  is  an  extracting- 
super,  why  not  shove  it  forward  so  as  to 
leave  a  ventilating-space  of  -^  or  %  inch 
at  the  back  end?  Then  the  next  super 
could  be  shoved  backward  leaving  a  space 
in  front,  and  so  on,  staggering  the  pile. 

Have  you  made  up  your  mind  to  improve 
your  stock  by  breeding  from  the  best?  If 
you've  begun  only  now  to  think  about  it, 
you  will  hardly  know  which  is  your  best 
colony  this  year,  and  must  guess  the  best 
you  can.  But  it's  none  too  early  now  to  lay 
your  plans  for  the  breeding  of  1918.  Keep 
a  written  record  of  eacli  colony.  If  brood 
is  given  to  a  colony  to  help  it  to  build  \\Y>  in 
the  spring,  or  if  brood  is  taken  from  it  to 
help  others,  put  it  down.  Especially  give 
each  colony  credit  for  its  honey  each  time 
you  take  any  from  it.  If  you  do  that  faith- 
full}'  this  year  you  will  have  an  intelligent 
idea  as  to  which  colony  or  colonies  to  breed 
from  in  1918.     There's  big  money  in  it. 

"  Gleanings  has  decided  it  will  accept  no 
advertisement  from  any  pound-package  man 
unless   he   will   furnish   satisfactory   refer- 
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enoL'S,  guaran- 
teeing  pure 
stdck  and  safe 
arrival,"  p.  11. 
I'd  prefer  im- 
]iure  stock  by 
the  pound,  if  so 
represented,  and 
at  a  little  lower 
jirice.  [Impure  stock  will  not  resist  Euro- 
pean foul  brood  as  will  pure  stock;  and  it 
will  cost  no  more  to  furnish  good  stock  than 
poor  stock.  Why  not  furnish  the  best? 
—Ed.] 

When  a  laying  queen  ends  her  career, 
wliat  kind  of  death  does  she  die?  I  know 
tliat  normally  she  is  superseded  by  the  bees; 
but  I  don't  know  whether  she  is  killed  by 
the  young  queen  or  by  the  workers  (it  seems 
rather  horrible  to  think  of  one  of  her  own 
children  killing  her,  whether  queen  or  work- 
er), or  whether  she  dies  a  natural  death. 
Some  one  please  tell  us. 

J.  E.  Crane  asks,  p.  48,  why  I  don't  use 
free-hanging  frames,  just  as  Langstroth 
made  them.  I  did  use  them  many  years. 
They  take  less  time  for  taking  out  frames, 
but  that  gain  is  greatly  overbalanced  by  the 
amount  of  time  it  takes  to  put  the  frames 
in ;  and  with  the  utmost  care  one  can't  space 
them  as  regularly  as  the  self-sj^acers.  Then, 
too,  there  is  trouble  with  the  frames  twist- 
ing, allowing  bottom-bars  to  touch. 

Some  one  is  reported,  p.  56,  as  getting 
even  with  the  Dadants  —  freedom  from 
swarming — by  having  two  stories  for  the 
queen  till  a  week  before  harvest,  then  put- 
ting eggs  and  unsealed  brood  in  the  lower 
story,  hatching  brood  in  the  upper  story, 
an  excluder  between,  p.  56.  I'm  pretty 
sure  my  bees  would  swarm  with  that  treat- 
ment. But  they  might  not — I  think  gener- 
ally would  not — with  hatching  brood  below 
and  unsealed  brood  above. 

A.  I.  Root,  you  tell  us,  p.  65,  that  you 
thought  of  taking  the  best  potato,  evidently 
having  jiicked  it  out,  then  thought  better  of 
it,  took  another-,  and  passed  the  dish  over  to 
Mrs.  Root.  So  long  as  you  had  your  eye 
on  the  best,  it  would  have  been  better  to 
pass  that  directly  to  Mrs.  Root,  not  giving 
her  the  chance  to  folloAV  her  usual  custom 
of  taking  the  poox'est.  At  our  house  there 
is  no  trouble  as  to  selection — the  potatoes 
are  all  best.     Mrs.  Miller  raises  them. 

"  For  early  sprixi;.  while  the  bees  are 
building  up,  I  crowd  the  frames  up  to  1% 
to  1%,  so  that  the  bees  can  cover  more 
space,"  says  F.  H.  Cyrenius,  p.  63.  The 
closer  tlie  spacing  the  more  combs  the  bees 
can  cover.  But  somewhere  there  comes  a 
point  where   the   spacing  is  so   close   that 
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there  is  not  room  for  enough  bees  to  keep 
the  brood  warm.  Is  it  certain  that  that 
point  is  not  reached  somewhere  between  1% 
andl%? 

A  Missouri  beekeeper  asks  why  bees 
should  go  1%  miles  to  work  upon  a  given 
plant  when  there  is  more  than  they  can  do 
on  the  same  plant  within  half  a  mile.  I 
don't  know  why  all  the  bees  of  an  apiary 
do  not  pounce  upon  one  spot  where 
nectar  is  most  plentiful;  but  it's  a  fine 
thing  they  don't,  and  I  suppose  Dame 
Nature  gives  them  the  instinct  for  spreading 
themselves  around,  and  the  same  instinct 
makes  them  sometimes  go  further  afield 
than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

J.  P.  Brumfield  wonders  what  M.  H. 
Hunt  does  with  the  combs  and  what  honey 
is  in  them  when  he  uses  the  Demaree  plan 
for  comb  honey,  putting  the  brood  over  a 
ventilated  bee-escape  board  on  top  of  the 
sections,  Gleanings,  Sept.  1,  1916,  p.  777. 
Mr.  Brumfield  says  he  would  rather  keep 
a  white  elephant  over  summer  than  a  set 
of  brood-combs  without  bees,  on  account 
of  moth.  I  suppose  they  might  be  piled 
several  stories  high  over  weak  colonies. 
But  I  must  confess  that  when  I  tried  Mr. 
Hunt's  plan  the  bees  earned  down  bits  of 
black  comb  and  darkened  the  cappings  of 
the  sections. 

Heartily  I  commend  the  able  way  in 
which  the  advantages  of  "  Roadside  Market- 
ing "  have  been  shown  up,  p.  13,  all  but  one 
thing.  I  regret  exceedingly  to  see  anything 
said  encouraging  Sunday  as  day  for  best 
sales.  If  I  believed  in  no  God  and  no  here- 
after, I  would  still  insist,  on  purely  eco- 
nomic grounds,  on  the  careful  preservation 
of  one  day  in  seven  as  a  day  of  rest.  Big 
business  is  all  tending  that  way  nowadays, 
and  for  beekeepers  to  make  an  exception 
is  a  step  backward.  But  believing  heartily 
in  a  God  and  a  hereafter,  I  count  it  still 
more  important  than  for  economic  reasons 
that  we  avoid  Sunday  sales  because  that 
God  said,  "  Remember  the  sabbath  day  to 
keep  it  holy." 

J.  P.  Blunk^  referring  to  the  last  Straw 
in  Gleanings,  Dec.  15,  thinks  50  to  55  de- 
grees hardly  warm  enough  for  cellar,  60  be- 
ing perhaps  better.  He  also  thinks  my  bees 
might  be  better  off  without  sealed  covers. 
May  be,  may  be.  Uncle  Joe,  but  I'm  not  so 
sure.  You  say  your  bees  winter  better  since 
you  gave  up  sealed  covers ;  but  I  don't  think 
the  air  in  my  cellar  is  so  stagnant  as  in 
yours,  for  I  think  your  cellar  without  a 
furnace  is  a  good  deal  colder  than  mine. 
With  the  air  in  the  cellar  the  same  temper- 
ature as  outdoors  there  is  no  change  of  air ; 


and  the  wai'mer  the  cellar  compared  with 
outdoors  the  more  rapid  the  change.  With 
the  air  constantly  moving  in  my  cellar,  and 
with  an  opening  of  2x12  inches  to  each  hive, 
there  ought  to  be  little  suffering  from  con- 
fined air. 

J.  E., Crane  has  invented  a  device  that 
Editor  Dadant  reports  approvingly  in 
American  Bee  Journal,  January,  1917,  p. 
52,  and  Mr.  Crane  describes  it  thus  in  the 
January  Domestic  Beekeeper,  p.  55 :  "A 
honey-board  to  cover  the  entire  surface  of 
the  brood-chamber,  with  no  entrance  thru 
it  but  two  slots  on  each  side  for  the  bees 
to  carry  the  honey  up  into  the  super.  This 
board  covers  all  of  the  center  of  the  brood- 
chamber,  where  bits  of  dirty  wax  are  liable 
to  be  cari'ied  up  and  mixed  with  the  cap- 
pings of  the  sections  and  injure  their  ap- 
pearance. It  should  not  be  put  on  until 
work  in  sections  Jias  been  well  started,  after 
which  it  does  not  seem  to  keep  bees  from 
storing  in  the  sections."  [The  readers  of 
Gleanings  who  have  the  back  numbers  can 
find  an  illustration  of  this  honey-board,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Crane  at  length  in  the  Dec. 
15th  issue  for  1908,  page  1508.  Mr.  Crane 
advises  putting  the  boards  on  just  when 
the  bees  are  ready  to  begin  capping  the 
honey. — Ed.] 

Some  say  their  bees  store  so  much  pollen 
that  they  have  to  throw  away  some  of  the 
pollen-clogged  combs.  That  may  be,  but 
I'd  like  to  be  more  sure  of  it.  You  know 
it  is  said  that  a  queenless  colony  stores  little 
or  no  pollen.  Yet  a  queenless  colony  is  the 
very  one  to  have  pollen-clogged  combs.  I 
suppose  the  fact  is  that  a  queenless  colony 
keeps  right  on  storing  pollen;  and  then 
when  pollen  is  no  longer  needed  because  no 
brood  to  be  fed,  an  accumulation  occurs. 
Then  when  the  bees  find  there  is  an  over- 
stock  they  stop  bringing  it  in.  If  queenless 
bees  stop  bringing  pollen  because  not  need- 
ed, will  not  other  bees  do  the  same?  I  won- 
der if  throwing  away  combs  of  pollen  isn't 
as  bad  as  throwing  away  combs  of  honey. 
[Combs  of  i^ollen  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
may  be  worth  several  times  the  same  num- 
ber of  combs  solid  with  honey.  While  bees 
can  start  brood-rearing  on  rye  meal  and 
some  other  substitutes,  thei'e  is  nothing  that 
comes  anywhere  near  the  natural  pollen. 
The  want  of  it  at  the  right  time  may  seri- 
ously check  brood-rearing  and  cut  down  the 
working  force  and  leave  the  colony  in  poor 
condition  to  catch  a  crop  that  may  be 
available.  Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  a 
stock  of  combs  containing  pollen  may  make 
all  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  in 
the  yard. — Ed.] 
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JANUARY, 
1916,  is  re- 
membered by 
many  beekeepers 
in  Ontario  a  s 
being  unusually 
mild  all  thru — 
so  mii'ld  indeed 
that  bees  in 

many  cases  started  brood-rearing  heavily 
and  used  up  a  great  amount  of  stores. 
January,  1917,  to  date  is  altogether  differ- 
ent, as  it  has  been  quite  cold  nearly  all  the 
time,  with  a  number  of  days  below  zero' — 
twice  it  has  been  20  below  in  our  vicinity. 
All  things  considered,  a  steady,  moderately 
cold  winter  is  better  for  the  bees  than 
one  with  many  sudden  changes — at  least 
that  is  my  opinion  and  exiierience.* 

•  *  « 

The  snowfall,  while  not  heavy  so  far, 
has  been  at  all  times,  since  cold  weather 
set  in,  suflficient  to  give  a  nice  covering  to 
the  clover.  While  the  snow  is  in  some 
respects  not  altogether  a  thing  of  pleasure, 
even  if  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  yet  a  winter 
with  little  or  no  snow  here  in  Ontario  is 
abnormal,  and  I  think  we  are  all  agreed 
that  heavy  snows  are  a  benefit  rather  than 
otherwise.  With  no  snow  on  the  ground 
the  frost  goes  deep,  and  then  in  the  spring 
the  danger  of  "  heaving,"  as  applied  to 
clover,  is  much  greater  than  it  would  be 
Avith  little  frost  in  the  ground.  In  short, 
snow  is  a  protector;  and  among  other 
good  things  it  is  a  wonderful  help  to  bees 
wintering  outdoors  to  have  a  good  thick 
blanket  of  "the  beautiful"  over  the  hive 
when  the  thermometer  gets  to  zero  or 
loAver,  and  the  winds  are  liowling. 

*  »  * 

This  year  (here  has  been  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  some  beekeepers  as  well  as 
some  educators  of  beekeeper^:  to  encourage 
the  use  of  60  -  pound  tins  as  a  package 
for  supplying  customers  who  are  learning 
to  use  a  lot  of  honey.  J-'ersonally  I  think 
this  is  a  great  mistake;  and  while  I  formerly 
sold  more  or  less  to  retail  customers  in 
that  style  of  package,  I  now  would  not 
sell  it  to  them  in  a  60-pound  tin  unless 
they  really  asked  me  to  do  so.  Five  or 
six  j^ears  ago  we  did  quite  a  heavy  western 
trade  in  60-pound  tins,  but  now  we  have 
cut  it  out  altogether.  Why?  Simply  be- 
cause the  great  m.ajority  of  people  having 
granulated  honey  in  as  large  a  package  as 
Ihe  60-pound  can  will  spoil  the  honey 
more  or  less  when  they  liquefy  it.     Then, 

*  Most  of  the  items  on  this  page  were  prepared 
for  the  February  number,  but  reached  us  too  late 
for  insertion  in  the  last  issue. — Eu. 
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again,  a  smaljer 
package  is  easier 
to  handle  in 
every  way,  and 
the  bulk  of  the 
honey  may  be 
kept  safely  seal- 
ed away  from 
dust,  moisture, 
etc.,  which  is  not  so  easy  with  one  large  tin. 
Instead  of  a  60-pound  tin,  we  now  sell  to 
scores  of  families  each  year  60  pounds  or 
multiples  of  60,  supplying  it  instead  in  10- 
pound  pails,  six  pails  in  a  crate.  For  the 
local  trade  the  crates  are  always  returned 
gladly;  and  in  shipping  west,  there  is  little 
difference  between  cost  of  the  crated  60  or 
the  6  pails  in  a  crate,  as  in  the  latter  case 
all  pails  are  sold  gross  weight,  the  customer 
knowing  fully  what  he  is  getting.  The 
pails  are  lithographed,  and  have  directions 
for  liquefying,  where  to  keep  the  honey, 
etc.,  plainly  printed  on  them.  They  serve 
as  educators  in  more  than  one  way.  I 
certainly  consider  the  60-pound  tin  a  back 
number  as  a  retail  package,  even  if  families 
are  being  supplied  that  use  large  quantities. 

s.-  *  « 

Talk  about  "  old-fashioned  winters  " — 
if  the  present  one  does  not  come  under 
that  heading,  then  we  never  expect  to 
see  one.  Very  steady  cold  almost  every  day 
since  early  in  December,  and  bees  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  shift  in  the  hives,  let 
alone  have  a  flight.  How  are  they  win- 
tering to  date,  Feb.  7?  I  have  hardly 
looked  into  a  colony  since  weather  turned 
cold,  so  I  can  not  even  make  a  guess. 
With  smaller  clusters  than  usual,  and 
such  a  cold  steady  winter  one  might  im- 
agine the  very  worst.  In  the  fall  it  always 
gives  us  a  pleasant  feeling  to  find  brood- 
nests  heavy  with  honey;  but  about  Feb. 
1,  with  a  winter  like  this  one,  we  begin 
to  wish  there  were  more  sugar  syrup  in 
the  hives,  for  there  is  no  question  that  the 
syrup  gives  best  results  when  bees  are 
put  to  real  severe  tests.  If  natural  stores 
are  perfect,  then  nothing  can  excel  such 
for  wintering;  but,  unfortunately,  this  is 
not  always  the  case;  and  during  excep- 
tionally long  terms  of  confinement  with 
steady  severe  weather,  dysentery  is  sure 
to  show  up  in  the  apiaries  more  or  less. 
*  #  « 

On  page  1064,  Nov.  15,  Mr.  Chadwick 
takes  an  entirely  erroneous  view  as  to 
wliat  I  had  in  mind  when  recently  speaking 
of  diagnosing  conditions  of  a  hive  by  ex- 
ternal examination.  He  says,  "  Where 
there  is  a  reason  to  expect  disease,  careful 
inspection  is  necessai-y  and  should  be  en- 
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eoiu-aged  to  the  greatest  extent."  We  were 
not  speaking  about  disease,  but  about  run- 
ning a  lot  of  apiaries  with  little  help, 
right  in  the  rush  of  the  honey  season. 
Here  in  Ontario,  at  least,  we  want  all 
inspection  for  disease  done  long  before  that 
lime.  While  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  some 
pretty  rough  work  goes  on  in  some  of  our 
yards  at  times,  yet  we  certainly  want  to  ex- 
amine each  brood-nest  thoroly  twice  each 
year  to  be  sure  if  foul  brood  is  present. 
The  first  and  main  examination  is  during 
fruit-bloom,  when  the  clipping  is  done ;  and 
then  after  main  flow  is  over  we  try  to  ex- 
amine each  brood-nest  again  during  buck- 
wheat bloom, 

*  *  * 

LARGE   SHIPMENTS  OF  BEES   IN   ONTARIO. 

Buying  bees  from  the  South  in  combless 
packages  bids  fair  to  reach  large  pro- 
portions in  Ontario  this  year.  Bees  thus 
bought  in  1914  and  1915  were  in  many 
cases  very  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  poor 
seasons,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  many 
packages  arrived  in  poor  condition.  On 
the  contrary,  bees  bought  in  this  way  in 
1916,  wherever  received  in  good  condition 
(and  this  was  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception),  gave  universally  good  results — 
hence  the  boom.  While  no  one  knows  just 
yet  how  the  combless-package  business  will 
turn  out,  one  thing  is  certain — seasons  like 
our  last  one  are  pretty  sure  to  be  few 
and  far  between.  The  clover  flow  came 
very  late  and  gave  the  bees  a  chance  to 
build  up  before  the  flow,  and  then,  again, 
the  best  part  of  the  clover  floAV  was  near 
the  end  of  the  blooming  period.  I  have 
had  seasons  in  the  past  when  as  much  as 
100  pounds  per  colony  was  harvested;  and 
I  am  sure  the  pound  packages  in  said 
years  would  not  have  stored  a  pound  of 
surplus,  as  flow  was  very  early,  and  over 
with  by  the  time  it  only  nicely  started 
tins  past  year.  With  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness that  is  sure  to  be  done  this  year,  no 
matter  how  the  venture  turns  out,  the 
editorial  admonitions  in  the  January  issue 
are  timely  and  to  the  point,  if  much  dis- 
satisfaction and  unpleasantness  are  to  be 
avoided.  For  one  thing  is  sure — shipping 
pound  packages  is  something  that  all  ad- 
vertisers along  that  line  have  not  yet 
accomplished. 

LARGE  vs.   SMALL. 

A  nice  predicament  I  have  got  into  surely 
by  making  comparisons  between  that  ex- 
tremely small  entrance  mentioned  on  page 
909,  Oct.  1,  and  the  extremely  large  en- 
trances endorsed  by  some  people,  and  class- 
ing them  both  under  the  head  of  "ridicu- 


lous." Like  a  Scotchman  under  somewhat 
like  circumstances,  "  I  will  no  apologeese, 
but  I  will  compromeese "  by  saying  that 
for  the  moment  I  forgot  that  Dr.  Miller 
used  such  a  monster  entrance  as  mentioned 
on  page  1013,  Nov.  1 ;  and  if  I  had  not  been 
so  thoughtless  I  Avould  not  have  made  the 
comparison.  But  if  any  other  beekeeper 
than  the  doctor  advocated  such  a  large  en- 
trance I  would  still  be  tempted  to  desig- 
nate it  as  "  ridiculous." 

But  see  here,  doctor,  I  am  not  going  to 
humor  you  by  saying  which  I  should  pre- 
fer in  the  way  of  entrances  if  forced  to 
use  either  that  very  small  one  or  the  one 
with  the  front  of  the  hive  removed,  for, 
"  honest  Injun,"  I  tliink  both  of  them  ri- 
dic— beg  pardon,  I  meant  to  say,  both  of 
them  are  extremes,  and  I  would  rather 
take  a  course  somewhere  midway  between 
the  two.  Yes,  I  have  my  own  ideas  as  to 
why  such  large  entrances  are  no  help  to  a 
colony,  even  if  they  are  not  harmful;  but 
in  the  face  of  the  trimming  I  could  look 
for,  if  these  claims  were  advocated,  prob- 
ably I  had  better  keep  quiet,  for  "  he  who 
fights  and  runs  away  may  live  to  fight  an- 
other day." 

*  *  « 

THE  DOUBLE  WINTER  CASE. 

The  editorial  on  page  1011,  on  wintering 
in  Canada,  may  be  right  in  assuming  that 
quadruple  cases  are  growing  in  favor  among 
the  beekeepers  for  outdoor  wintering.  Pos- 
sibly that  is  the  case,  for  I  personally  know 
that  a  number  of  good  friends,  among  them 
some  of  the  best  beekeepers  here  in  Ontario, 
use  these  cases  and  recommend  them  to 
others.  But  there  are  others,  and  the  writer 
is  among  them,  who  much  prefer  the  single 
case  or  a  ease  large  enough  to  take  two 
colonies.  Personally  I  like  hives  facing 
south.  That  is  one  reason  for  my  prefer- 
ence for  the  smaller  cases. 

But  the  main  reason  for  my  objection  to 
the  four-colony  case  is  their  bulkdness. 
One  man  can  hardly  handle  them  alone 
under  any  circumstances  unless  they  are 
made  on  the  clamp  principle,  and  then  there 
is  always  a  mussy  job  gathering  up  the 
packing.  In  our  seven  different  apiaries 
we  have  hundreds  of  one  and  two  colony 
cases,  and  but  five  quadruple  cases  in  the 
whole  outfit,  rive  will  be  the  maximum  as 
long  as  I  have  anything  to  do  with  the  busi- 
ness; but  I  am  not  sure  whether  that  num- 
ber will  be  the  minimum.  This  is  a  free 
country,  and  many  men  of  many  minds; 
and  far  be  it  for  me  to  try  to  persuade  any 
one  on  this  question,  as  bees  will  winter 
well  in  am/  of  the  cases  provided  the  bees 
are  well  prepared  in  other  ways. 
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tern  pera- 

t  u  r  e  for 
Decembei'  was 
the  lowest  for  29 

years. 

*  *  * 

The  records  up 
to  Feb.   1   show 
that  the  rainfall  is  a  little  below  the  average 
for  the  season. 

What  we  feed  is  of  little  more  importance 
than  wJien  we  feed. 

*  *  « 

If  no  moths  are  allowed  to  hatch  in  neg- 
lected combs  they  will  get  pretty  scarce  in 

a  sliort  time. 

*  *  * 

It  is  a  great  deal  better  to  have  a  lot  of 
supplies  ready  that  j'ou  do  not  need  than  to 
need  a  lot  that  you  do  not  have  ready. 

*  *  *■ 

A  man  who  can  be  trusted  to  do  the  right 
thing  when  no  one  is  looking  at  him  is  the 
kind  of  man  to  have  at  an  out-apiary. 

*  *  * 

If  a  low  grade  of  honey  can  be  used  by 
large  concerns  for  making  desirable  pastry, 
why  can  not  the  housewife  learn  to  do  the 
same  ?  «  *  * 

There  was  less  pollen  brought  into  my 
hives  during  December  and  January  than  at 
any  time  for  thirteen  years  during  the  same 

months. 

*  *  * 

A  little  lemon  juice  is  excellent  to  remove 
propolis  stains  from  the  hands  after  they 
have  been  cleaned  of  the  propolis   (ladies, 

take  notice). 

*  *  t 

San  Diego  County's  farm  adviser  is  col- 
lecting samples  of  honey  to  aid  in  standai'd- 
izing  tlie  product  thruout  the  county. — Cali- 
fornia Cultivator. 

*  *  * 

Book  theory  of  beekeeping  is  valuable ; 
but  when  we  add  to  this  the  real,  dearly 
paid-for  exiDcrience  that  most  of  us  get,  we 
learn  the  things  that  we  remember. 

*  *  * 

The  last  sentence  of  my  third  paragraidi 
on  page  52,  January  issue,  should  have 
read :  "  I  believe  more  harm  is  done  by  in- 
judicious spreading  than  good  is  done  by 
knowledge  of  the  art." 

January  ended  the  fourth  consecutive 
month  with  the  mean  temperature  below  the 
average.  It  was  even  colder  than  Decem- 
ber.    There  were  24  days  when  the  mini- 
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mum  reached  be- 
low 40  degrees; 
ten  days  when 
the  minimum 
was  down  to  the 
freezing  -  point 
and  below,  and 
twen  t  y  days 
when  the  maxi- 
mum did  not  reach  sixty  degrees. 

*  *  * 

Wintering  five-frame  nuclei  is  expensive. 
I  have  some  nuclei  to  which  I  have  given 
more  combs  of  honey  during  the  winter  than 
my  ten-frame  hivas  had  at  the  beginning  of 
the  winter,  yet  tlie  ten-frame  hives  have 
more  honey  at  present  than  the  five-frame. 

*  *  * 

If  you  fin(J  a  colony  destitute  in  cold 
weather,  do  not  try  to  feed  the  beas  thin 
honey  or  syrup,  but  give  them  pure  thick 
honey  or  very  heavy  syrup.  They  have  to 
put  in  a  lot  of  work  on  thin  feed,  reducing 
it,  and  that  makes  midue  excitement,  which 
is  not  desirable  in  cold  weather.  Thin  syrup 
is  all  right  for  stimulating— the  thinner  the 
better  so  long  as  they  will  take  it  up. 

*  *  * 

The  county  bee-inspeotor  of  Los  Angeles 
County  has  been  placed  under  civil  service, 
and  all  deputy  inspectors  must  pass  an 
examination.  This  seems  like  an  excellent 
idea,  at  least  so  far  as  getting  competent 
inspectors  is  concerned,  provided  the  ex- 
amination is  up  to  a  high  enough  standard. 
It  won't  put  "pep"  into  an  inspector, 
however,  and  that  is  really  an  important 
qualification  for  this  oflSee. 

*  *  * 

During  the  winter  of  1915  wood  rats  or 
trade  rats,  as  they  are  called,  got  very  bad 
at  my  apiary ;  and  in  order  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  their  waste  I  purchased  a  can  of 
poisoned  wheat  at  a  local  drugstore  and  fed 
them  freely  on  it.  In  the  spring  I  was  over- 
hauling my  equipment,  and,  to  my  surprise, 
I  found  a  very  cosy  nest  in  a  stack  of 
supers,  with  plenty  of  my  dangerous  wheat 
in  easy  reach  of  the  nest.  The  rat  had 
either  had  his  stomach  lined  or  the  wheat 
was  not  sufficiently  poisoned. 

During  March  the  apiaiy  should  be  care- 
fully inspected  to  locate  "any  di-sease  tliat 
may  appear.  If  a  few  colonies  are  ftmnd 
that  show  disease,  make  them  safe  by  leav- 
ing only  a  very  small  entrance  until  tliey  can 
be  cared  for.  If  Anierican  foul  brood  ap- 
pears, melt  up  the  combs  at  once,  and  be 
sure  that  the  bees  do  not  get  into  other  hives 
before  you  kill  them.  If  it  is  European 
foul  brood,  and  there  are  only  a  few  colo- 
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nies,  it  is  cheaper  to  melt  (hem  up  also.  If 
a  number  of  colonies  have  it,  then  treatment 
may  be  the  most  desirable.  If  you  do  not 
know  disease  when  you  see  it,  get  your  in- 
spector to  help  you.  He  will  willingly  do 
it,  for  that  is  his  business. 

*  *  * 

There  is  some  agitation  favoring  barrels 
for  honey  in  California.  Go  slow,  boys. 
The  trade  is  looking  for  California  honey 
to  be  delivered  in  the  usual  cans  and  cases, 
and  there  would  be  some  very  suspicious 
customers  if  the  same  package  were  tried 
that  brings  cheap  honey  from  other  parts 
of  the  world  to  our  markets.  Besides,  the 
cans  and  cases  are  far  more  desirable  to 
handle.  Loading  a  barrel  of  honey  would 
make  "quite  a  little  chore"  for  two  men; 
then  you  might  want  to  bring  in  a  few 
hundred  pounds  on  your  "  tin  lizzie  "  as  you 
come  in  from  the  apiary  each  night,  and  you 
would  find  it  rather  uphill  business  loading 
a  barrel  of  it  yourself. 

*  *  * 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  prevail- 
ing that  a  queen  raised  under  swarming  con- 
ditions, which  may  be  said  to  be  natural  con- 
ditions, is  superior  to  one  raised  thru  other 
inducement.  Personally  I  cannot  see  whv 
that  should  be  the  case.  If  larvee  are  trans- 
ferred at  the  proper  age,  and  a  colony  given 
cells  after  all  of  their  brood  has  been  re- 
moved, the  nurse  bees  will  literally  flood 
them  with  royal  j.elly,  give  them  every  at- 
tention desired,  and  draw  the  cells  out  long 
enough  for  the  most  particular  persons.  It 
must  be  true  that  the  majority  of  queens 
sold  on  the  market  are  raised  outside  of  the 
swarming  season,  yet  the  beekeeping  public 
seems  to  be  very  well  satisfied  with  them, 
and  they  seem  to  be  giving  good  satisfaction. 

*  *  * 

Did  you  ever  spend  an  entire  hour  watch- 
ing the  bees  work  on  the  flowers?  Try  it 
once  and  you  will  find  out  how  long  an  hour 
really  is.  Don't  wander  around  looking  at  a 
bee  here  and  there,  but  pick  out  a  bee  and 
stay  with  it  until  it  is  ready  to  go  home,  then 
take  up  another  one.  Last  summer  I  watch- 
ed thirteen  hours,  an  hour  or  more  at  a  time, 
attempting  to  prove  that  a  bee  would  gather 
pollen  from  more  than  one  kind  of  flower  on 
one  trip.  But  I  did  not  prove  it.  Once  I 
was  sure  that  I  was  going  to  see  one  mix  its 
pollen.  Down,  down  it  came  until  it  almost 
touched  another  kind  of  flower,  but  not 
quite,  for  it  refused  to  alight.  I  went  into 
the  subject  fully  convinced  that  I  would  find 
that  a  bee  would  mix  the  pollen  from  two 
diffei'ent  kinds  of  flowers  on  a  single  tri]). 
I  chose,  for  my  observation,  places  where 


numerous  wild  flowers  of  various  kinds  and 
colors  were  growing  with  each  other.  At 
one  time  I  had  four  different  bees  under  my 
immediate  view,  all  of  which  were  gathering 
a  different  color  of  pollen ;  but  not  one  slip 
did  they  make  that  I  was  able  to  observe, 
each  remaining  true  to  its  color  until  the 
load  was  completed. 

Many  beekeepers  are  waking  up  to  the 
fact  that  their  bees  have  consumed  more 
than  the  average  amount  of  honey  during 
the  past  four  months,  while  many  colonies 
were  left  with  only  the  average  amount  to 
begin  with.  The  result  is  what  might  be 
expected — reports  of  heavy  losses  ffrom 
various  localities,  which  losses  are  due  en- 
tirely to  the  lack  of  sufficient  stores  to  feed 
them  properly.  It  should  be  an  object- 
lesson  to  those  who  have  been  the  sufferers ; 
but  the  chances  are  they  will  soon  forget  and 
be  caught  in  the  same  trap  before  many 
years  pass  by.  Better  think  the  following 
over  and  write  it  on  the  honey-house  door: 
"  Nothing  is  lost  by  leaving  plenty  of  honey 
in  the  fall ;  for  if  your  bees  do  not  need  it, 
it  will  be  there  the  following  spring,  and 
you  will  get  it  any  way.     If  they  do  need  it, 

they  need  it  bad." 

*  *  * 

A  bulletin  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  at  Berkeley,  entitled 
"  The  Common  Honeybee  as  an  Agent  in 
Prune  Pollination  "  (Bulletin  No.  274).  It 
treats  of  experiments  made  on  this  line  dur- 
ing the  past  season.  I  advise  beekeepers  to 
write  for  a  copy  of  this  report. 

A  pair  each  of  French  prunes  and  Im- 
perial prunes  were  enclosed  under  mosquito- 
bar.  One  of  each  variety  was  furnished  a 
colony  of  bees  within  the  enclosure,  while 
from  the  other  one  all  insects  were  excluded. 
The  results  were  as  follows:  Amount  of 
matured  fruit  on  the  French  prune  -  tree 
under  tent  with  bees,  Aug.  1,  18.05  per  cent. 
French  prune-tree  under  tent  from  which 
bees  were  excluded  1.04  per  cent.  French- 
prune  average  orchard  set  3.59  per  cent. 

Imperial  prune-tree  under  tent  with  bees, 
1.G9  per  cent.  Imperial  prune-lree  from 
wliich  bees  were  excluded  set  nothing.  Av- 
erage orchard  set  of  Imperial  prune,  7.20 
per  cent.  The  following  conclusions  are  of- 
fered :  1.  That  the  French  prune  may  be 
aided  in  setting  a  satisfactory  crop  by  the 
presence  of  bees  in  tlie  orchard  during  the 
blossoming  period.  2.  Without  the  aid  of 
bees  or  other  insects  the  set  of  fruit  on  the 
French  prune  is  often  light.  3.  The  Im- 
perial prune  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  set 
fruit  unless  pollinated  by  insects  witli  pollen 
from  other  trees. 
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o  r  ganized 
a  State  Beekeep- 
ers' Association, 
with  a  niiclens 
membership  o  f 
t  h  i  r  t  y  -  three. 
Prof.     Franklin 

Sherman,  Jr.,  of  Raleigh,  is  Pa-esident ;  Mr. 
W.  C.  Flemming',  of  Greensbox^o,  is  Vice- 
president,  and  Mr.  S.  S.  Stabler,  of  Salis- 
bury, Secretary-Treasurer.  The  start  has 
been  made  with  enthusiasm,  and  we  all  wish 
the  association  great  success. 
«  »  * 

This  has  proven  a  hard  winter  on  our 
Dixie  bees,  to  date.  Weather  conditions 
haA'e  been  unusually  severe,  as  tho  trying 
to  show  our  federal  extension  workers  how 
bad  they  could  be !  We  have  had  all  sorts 
of  sudden  changes,  with  wide  daily  ranges 
of  temperature.  Two  or  three  times  we 
have  struck  practically  zero  Aveather. 

From  North  Carolina  comes  a  similar  re- 
port, with  the  prediction  of  30  per  cent  loss, 
due  to  the  hard  winter  and  low  stores.  An 
examination  on  January  30,  when  the  bees 
had  a  good  flight,  showed  less  brood  in  pack- 
ed hives  than  in  unpacked. 

The  Tennessee  State  Beekeepers'  Associa- 
tion met  on  Februarj^  2,  with  the  mercury  at 
two  degrees  above  zero — good  clustering 
weather,  said  Prof.  Bentley,  state  entomolo- 
gist. The  weather  undoubtedly  kept  some 
of  our  members  away,  but  at  that  there  was 
a  fair  attendance.  Pres.  Ben.  G.  Davis  in 
his  opening  addi'ess  made  a  brief  plea  for 
continued  improvement  in  Tennessee  bee- 
keeping, deploring  the  necessity  of  large 
shipments  of  honey  into  this  state,  when  we 
could  and  should  raise  enough  for  ourselves 
and  our  neighbors. 

In  his  report  of  the  year's  work.  Dr.  J.  S. 
Ward,  state  inspector,  gave  us  some  interest- 
ing figures  covering  both  1916  and  1915. 
This  is  a  long  state  from  east  to  west,  and 
on  an  appropriation  of  $1000  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  visit  the  entire  state  in  one 
3-ear.     Dr.  AVard's  figures  follow. 

1915  1916 

Apiaries  visited   43  73 

Colonies  inspected 1374  2060 

Queenyards  inspected    6  4 

Cases  of  American  foul  1  rood 58  97 

Cases  of  European  foul  Ijrood 150  113 

Cases  of  sac  brood 46  32 

Cases  of  paralysis    20  13 

Demonstrations  given    32  40 

Lectures  with  lantern 12  6 

There  was  an  able  jiaper  by  J.  M.  Bu- 
cliaiuin,  Franlvlin,  on  "  Spring  Manage- 
ment," explaining  the  use  of  two  stories  for 
winter  and  early  spring;  another  by  J.  Ivan 
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Banks,  of  Dow- 
elltown,  on  "Tlie 
Value  of  Young 
Queens,"  i  n 
whicli  Mr.  Banks 
advocated  re,- 
queening  every 
year,  and  still 
another  by  J.  E. 
Ring  on  "  Marketing  Honey." 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  particular  in- 
terest of  the  meeting  centered  in  the  talk  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Bartholomew,  the  federal  exten- 
sion expert,  on  "Wintering  Bees."  Early 
in  his  address  Mr.  Bartholomew  referred  to 
our  winter  loss  as  50  per  cent.  If  this 
figure  is  accurate,  the  average  loss  must  be 
enormous  up  in  the  mountain  districts  or 
"  back  in  the  sticks,"  for  among  tlie  ])rogr.es- 
sive  beekeepers  in  tliis  section  it  is  much 
less — much  less.  He  quoted  in  some  detail 
the  interesting  weather  reports  of  daily  tem- 
perature range  and  winter  averages  and 
summaries,  concluding  with  the  assertion 
that  Tennessee  bees  need  i^acking  worse 
than  the  bees  of  Canada!  And  he  backed 
it  up  with  the  reports  of  those  scientifically 
conducted  experiments  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  also  made  a  vigorous 
plea  for  stronger  organization.  Moreover 
he  reported  three  good  county  organizations 
already  formed — ^one  in  Smith  County,  one 
in  Overton,  one  in  Lincoln,  with  formal 
printed  constitutions  and  schedules  for 
monthly  meetings.  One  interesting  feature 
is  the  marketing  committee,  to  look  after  not 
only  the  marketing  of  the  honey  crop  to 
best  advantage,  but  also  the  jiurchasing  of 
supplies  for  the  association.  Each  of  these 
county  associations  is  a  unit  in  the  county 
agricultural  society  as  well  as  Ihe  state  bee- 
keepers' association.  Other  counties  were 
urged  to  follow  the  progressive  example  of 
Smith,  Overton,  and  Lincoln. 

The  question-box  brought  out  some  ani- 
mated discussion.  The  question  "  What  is 
the  best  way  to  make  increase  in  this  local- 
ity?" brought  some  smiles  thru  the  instant 
answer,  "  Buy  your  bees  from  your  neigh- 
bors!" Another  question  of  interest  was 
"  How  many  at  this  meeting  use  some  pro- 
tection for  their  hives  in  winter?"  The 
president  called  for  a  show  of  hands.  Not 
one!  May  be  some  one  will  ask  the  same 
question  next  year.  May  be  tlie  answer  will 
be  different. 

The  following  were  elected  officers:  Dr. 
J.  S.  Ward,  President;  Mr.  J.  M.  Buchanan, 
Vice-president;  Mr.  C.  E.  Bartholomew, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Hawkins,  federal  specialist 
for  the  South  at  large,  has  been  compelled 
by  poor  health  to  discontinue  his  work. 
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MR.  Crow-j 
foot,  on 
page  37,1 
January,  tells  us 
that  his  honey 
was  all  sold  by 
Nov.  1.  It  is 
somewhat  s  u  r- 
prising  the  way 

extracted  honey  went  this  year.  However, 
we  have  been  able  to  get  enough  of  late  to 
supply  us  until  the  new  crop  comes  in. 

*  *  * 

The  editor,  page  57,  says  one  producer  re- 
tailed his  entire  crop  of  46,000  lbs.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  he  was 
located  in  a  rural  community  or  near  large 
towns  or  cities.  [He  lives  in  a  rural  com- 
munity but  drives  around  to  the  larger 
towns  with  his  honey.  He  also  attends 
large  gatherings  of  people  on  special  days. 
In  this  way  he  introduces  his  honey  every- 
where in  his  locality. — Ed.] 

*  *  * 

On  page  52,  January,  M.  H.  Mendleson, 
we  are  told,  allows  no  handling  of  comb 
honey  after  sundown,  which  we  are  given 
to  understand  will  prevent  the  development 
of  the  larva  of  the  wax-moth  on  the  combs. 
Not  So  here  in  the  East.  If  a  super  is 
taken  off  and  sealed  at  once,  but  left  where 
warm,  worms  are  almost  sure  to  appear  if 
there  is  soiled  comb  or  an  open  cell  of 
pollert.  When  there  are  moths,  bees  evi- 
dently carry  their  eggs  about  the  combs  on 
their  bodies,  and  drop  them  in  all  sortsof 
places  inside  the  hive  or  on  the  section 
combs. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  if  it  would 
not  pay  to  have  standard  glass  honey-con- 
tainers. At  the  present  time  we  have  to 
depend  to  some  extent  on  containers  manu- 
factured for  those  who  put  up  pickles  or 
olives  or  other  groceries.  Most  bottles  are 
made  to  hold  so  many  ounces  of  water;  and 
as  honey  weighs  one  and  a  half  times  as 
much  as  water,  it  often  gives  us  an  undesir- 
able weight.  Again,  if  there  were  standard 
sizes  that  could  be  made  in  large  quantities 
they  could  be  made  cheaper.  Alas!  how 
much  trouble  "  many  men  of  many  minds  " 

make ! 

»  ■»  * 

The  writer  of  the  Texas  department,  page 
53,  seems  to  think  that  a  heavy  flow  of  hon- 
ey here  in  the  North  would  check  swarming 
the  same  as  in  Texas.  Not  so  hereabout. 
The  past  season  we  had  an  unusually  heavy 
flow,  and  bees  swarmed  to  match  and  kept 
it  up  until  the  heavy  flow  was  over,  but  we 
were  working  for  section  honey. 
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"  The  wealth 
of  the  California 
wild  flowers  can- 
not be  imagined 
by  one  who  has 
not  seen  them  in 
t  heir  fullest 
glory,"  says  Mr. 
Chadwick,  page 
Doubtless  he  is  correct;  yet  I  some- 


times think  we  have  more  here  in  New  Eng- 
land than  we  appreciate.  I  have  been  sur- 
prised in  riding  over  the  state  during  the 
last  few  years  to  notice  the  fields  of  flowei-s, 
one  white,  another  yellow,  and  another  pink 
or  purple.  How  much  more  we  might  en- 
joy if  only  we  had  eyes  to  see! 


The  experience  of  Mi\  Macey,  page  1127, 
as  to  how  far  bees  will  fly,  is  of  rather 
unusual  interest.  His  experience,  how- 
ever, does  not  prove  that  even  his  bees 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  flying  a  mile  or 
more.  After  the  storm  reported,  the  bees 
may  have  flown  for  half  a  mile  or  more, 
and,  finding  nothing,  may  have  returned 
to  the  hive  and  given  up  the  search. 
Again,  the  result  of  the  storm  may  have 
kept  the  sweet  clover  from  yielding  honey. 
I  have  known  a  thunderstorm  to  stop  the 
flow  of  honey  so  completely,  altho  the 
pastures  remained  white  with  clover  bloom, 
that  little  or  no  honey  was  gathered  after- 
ward. 


In  a  footnote,  page  1113,  Dec.  1,  the 
editor  says  it  is  bad  practice  to  sell  one 
case  of  honey  for  $2.75,  another  at  $2.50, 
and  another  at  $2.25.  Now  I  want  to 
ask  a  question :  Do  the  western  beekeepers 
sell  by  the  case  without  regard  to  weight? 
With  our  present  law  every  section  must 
be  marked  and  we  are  advised  to  place 
each  weight  in  a  ease  by  itself.  So  we 
have  cases  weighing  from  16 V2  to  21  lbs. 
if  we  put  up  11  oz.  for  No.  1.  If  the  price 
is,  say,  15  cents  per  pound  net,  the  lighter 
case  should  sell  for  $3,371/2,  while  the 
lieavy  case  should  sell  for  $3.15 — a  plain 
difference  of  80  cents  per  case.  Here  in 
the  East,  dealers  seem  to  be  a  little  partic- 
ular, and  want  to  pay  only  for  what 
they  get  and  are  willing  to  pay  more  for 
a  case  weighing  21  lbs.  than  for  one  weigh- 
ing 16  or  18  lbs.  [Practically  all  comb 
honey  west  of  the  Missouri  River  is  sold 
by  the  producer  by  the  case.  The  various 
grades,  however,  require  certain  weights 
per  case  and  the  price  is  based  on  weight  as 
well  as  gTade. — Ed.] 
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N    January 

26,  Repre- 

senta  t  i  v  e 
Louis  H.  SclioU 
introduced  i  n 
that  branch  of 
the  Texas  Legis- 
lature his  bill 
for  the  establish- 
ment, maintenance,  and  management  of  ex- 
perimental apiaries.  On  Januaiy  29  this 
bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Carlos  Bee, 
of  San  Antonio,  into  that  branch.  These 
apiaries  are  to  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
and  they  are  to  be  located  at  such  places  in 
the  state  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  by 
the  Director.  An  emergency  is  declared, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  bill  will  make 
rapid  progress.  An  annual  appropriation 
of  $6000  is  provided  for  by  this  bill  for 
the  establishmen;;  and  maintenance  of  the 
experimental  apiaries.  Untold  good  will  be 
done  the  beekeeping  industry  of  Texas  if 
this  bill  is  jaassed  by  the  legislature  and 
signed  by  the  governor. 
«  *  » 

In  Texas  there  are  .three  primary  honey- 
producing  sections,  and  at  least  three  more 
that  are  not  quite  so  extensive.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  aj^iaries  can  be  located  with 
regard  to  these  areas  for  the  pur^DOse  of 
solving  the  problems  peculiar  to  each  sec- 
tion. The  demands  of  each  section  will 
vary  from  the  others  in  the  foundation  prin- 
ciples of  apiculture.  In  the  northern  sec- 
tion the  greatest  problem  of  the  beekeepers 
is  the  spring  management.  There  is  usually 
a  good  supply  of  early  pollen,  and  enough 
nectar  from  wild  flowers,  to  cause  the  bees 
to  raise  considerable  brood.  But  the  dearth 
that  follows  up  to  the  cotton  flow  is  so 
long  and  severe  that  many  colonies  die  of 
starvation,  and  all  are  considerably  weaken- 
ed, and  consequently  are  not  in  the  best 
condition  for  the  cotton  flow.  In  this  sec- 
tion many  advocate  placing  the  hives  in  ex- 
posed places  in  order  to  retard  spring  activ- 
ity as  much  as  possible. 
«  «  « 

In  the  central  (cotton  belt)  section  the 
spring  flow  of  horsemint  takes  care  of  the 
spring-management  problem.  The  proper 
manipulation  of  outyards  in  this  section 
demands  attention.  There  are  vast  areas 
of  cotton  in  cultivation ;  and  to  handle  the 
yards  properly  to  cover  the  most  area 
should  certainly  result  in  greatly  increased 
returns.  In  the  large  southwest  section  it 
will  be  difficult  to  solve  the  ]>roblems  by 
work  in  a  single  locality.  This  section  is 
divided  by  the  honey  flora,  which  will  need 
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more  study.  In 
one  1  0  c  a  lily 
spring  dwin- 
dling causes 
enormous  losses. 
Immediate  study 
should  be  given 
to  this  problem. 
In  this  local- 
ity bees  worked  on  peach  bloom  from 
January  15th  to  25th.  Pollen  was  being 
gathered  in  large  quantities  on  January  30 
from  the  elms  along  the  creeks. 

*  »  » 

Altbo  the  rainfall  in  this  section  is  .70  of 
an  inch  below  normal  for  January,  rains 
have  occurred  that  did  great  good.  Storms 
have  occurred  over  the  state  generally,  giv- 
ing much  needed  moisture.  In  some  sec- 
tions snow  fell  in  very  unusual  quantity. 
Hoi"semint  has  been  benefited  very  much 
by  these  rains.  Our  cultivated  horsemint  is 
looking  very  nice  now. 

In  the  extreme  western  section  of  the 
state  the  bees  have  come  thru  the  winter  in 
good  condition  and  the  beekeepers  are  look- 
ing foi'ward  to  a  prosperous  spring. 

*  »  » 

In  the  Rio  Grande  section  the  fall  honey- 
flow  Avas  so  short  that  it  was  necessary  to 
feed  heavily  during  the  winter.  Xow  the 
spring  flow  is  on  in  that  section,  and  the 
bees  have  from  three  to  six  frames  of  brood. 
Inspection  work  was  satisfactorily  done  in 
the  middle  of  January  in  this  section. 
»  *  » 

Most  of  the  county  beekeepers'  associa- 
tions have  held  their  first  meeting  of  the 
year  and  have  elected  officers  for  the  coming 
year.  Many  of  these  associations  hold  four 
meetings  each  year,  at  such  times  as  will 
bring  up  timely  discussions  on  the  seasonal 
management  of  bees.  All  of  the  associa- 
tions are  co-operating  with  the  State  Ento- 
mologist in  the  eradication  of  foul  brood. 
«  »  • 

More  Texas  beekeepers  will  sell  bees  in 
pound  packages  this  spring  than  ever  be- 
fore. In  sections  where  bees  build  up 
readily  in  the  spring  it  is  said  that  such  a 
disposal  of  bees  partly  takes  care  of  the 
natural-increase  problem. 
«  *  « 

A  few  of  the  larger  beekeepers  in  a  south- 
western county  are  buying  up  all  the  bees 
that  are  for  sale  in  that  locality.  It  is  evi- 
dent they  are  giving  little  worry  that  the 
honey  market  will  be  flooded  next  fall.  All 
evidence  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  smaller  dealers  have  been  guilty 
of  keeping  the  local  price  down. 
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'ALK    about 

winter 

weat  her  ! 
At  this  writing, 
Feb.  7,  we  are 
just  emerging 
from  the  worst 
week  of  weather 
since      1894  -  '5. 

Last  Friday  night  the  temperature  in  this  vi- 
cinity (29th  clegi-ee)  dropped  to  20;  and  the 
next  night,  Saturday,  to  14  degrees;  and 
since  then  we  have  had  frost  and  freeze, 
one  after  another,  till  today  for  the  first 
time  the  keen  cutting  edge  of  that  north- 
west wind  is  losing  its  sharpness  a  little. 
All  small  orange-trees  as  far  south  as 
Kissimmee  are  doubtless  cut  down  to  the 
banks.  Here  many  of  the  large  trees  are 
hurt — how  badly  no  one  will  know  till  warm 
weather  comes.  All  fruit  is  frozen,  save 
possibly  some  groves  that  were  warmed  by 
fires,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  all  of  even  that 
is  saved.  Too  bad !  Yes,  bad ;  but  it  might 
be  worse.  If  the  larger  trees  are  saved  they 
will  put  out  new  growth  with  returning 
warmth,  and  may  even  have  a  crop  of  bloom 
and  fruit.  No  use  to  cross  a  bridge  till  one 
comes  to  it,  nor  cry  before  one  is  hurt.  It 
looks  as  if  our  orange  honey  would  be  at  a 
premium  this  year.  Cheer  up,  brothers ! 
Another  year  is  coming,  and  other  sources 
of  honey  are  available.     Plan  right  now  for 

bigger  things. 

*  *  * 

Be&s  on  the  East  Coast,  and  along  river 
courses,  where  early  pollen  is  available, 
have  been  building  up  with  phenomenal 
rapidity.  On  Jan.  25,  at  the  Wilson  yard, 
we  found  drones  flying  from  many  colonies, 
and  brood  in  five  or  more  frames.  That  is 
very  unusual  for  this  vicinity.  DroTies  sel- 
dom fly  here  before  the  middle  of  February, 
and  often  not  till  the  latter  half  of  that 
month.  This  was  nearly  a  month  ahead  of 
the  average  time  for  drones.  The  warm 
month  of  January  is  accountable  in  part, 
and  the  excellent  condition  of  the  colonies 
last  fall  also.  I  believe  strong  colonies, 
with  plenty  of  late-reared  bees,  and  a  hive 
stocked  chock  full  of  honey,  two  stories, 
will  come  about  as  near  to  insuring  big 
colonies  in  early  spring  as  anything  on 
earth  can  do.  But  early  pollen,  from 
nature,  is  also  essential  to  the  most  rapid 

early  breeding. 

*  *  * 

Honey  is  well  sold  in  Florida.  Nearly 
all  has  been  disposed  of,  and  very  little  left. 
Many  beekeepers  are  asking  for  more  honey 
to  supply  their  local  demand.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  record  this  fact,  and  to  note 
the  same  as  being  true  in  most  states  fur- 
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ther  north.  More 
lioney  is  being 
used  right  here 
in  our  own  state 
than  ever  before. 
A  cracker  -  fac- 
tory in  Jackson- 
^^^e  will  take  all 
that  is  not  fit  for 
table  use;  and  the  tables  of  our  hotels  and 
boarding-houses  are  now  ofi'eving  honey  ten 
times  to  once  a  decade  ago.  All  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  It  used  to  be  said  that  Florida 
shipped  everything  out  of  the  state,  and 
then  bought  everything  back  again.  Those 
times  are  no  more.     Now  for  the  next  crop ! 

#  *  * 

We  have  been  asked  time  and  again  for  a 
booklet  of  information  regarding  conditions 
of  beekeeping  in  Florida.  Our  peninsular 
position  makes  our  environment  unique,  and 
hence  our  management  distinct  and  different 
from  that  of  any  other  state.  Most  of  the 
printed  matter  of  our  bee -journals  and 
bulletins  and  bee-books  has  been  written 
with  special  reference  to  states  furthei 
north.  Florida  sadly  needs  a  manual  espe- 
cially designed  for  her  own  borders.  The 
time  seems  ripe  for  such  a  handbook.  It  is 
needed,  not  only  for  beginners  here,  but  also 
for  incomers  from  other  states  who,  tho  they 
understand  bees,  do  not  know  Florida  in 
relation  to  bees.  If  some  one  does  not 
throw  a  club  at  the  editor  of  this  depart- 
ment he  may  be  foolish  enough  to  attempt 
something  in  the  booklet  line  himself. 

*  «  * 

The  eucalypts  of  all  northern  and  central 
Florida  are  frozen  to  the  heart.  Some  of 
them  had  reached  very  commendable  pro- 
portions, and  bees  were  beginning  to  notice 
their  blossoms  not  a  little.  These  trees  in 
this  state  seem  to  bloom  almost  every  njonth 
of  the  year,  depending  on  the  variety  and 
the  soil.  •  «  « 

This  is  the  quiescent  period  of  bees  in 
the  high  pine  lands,  and,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, of  those  on  the  East  Coast  also.  In 
the  regions  further  south,  the  pennyroyal 
(Hedeoma  pulegoides)  is  yielding,  and 
has  been  doing  so  for  a  month  or  more.  In 
those  sections  the  bees  are  building  up 
rapidly,  and  may  even  swarm 

Dr.  Bonney,  December  American  Bee 
Journal,  advises  naphthalene  instead  of  car- 
bon bisulphide  for  keeping  combs  free  from 
moth,  and  says  that  it  will  even  kill  the 
larvffi  of  the  wax-moth.  The  powdered 
naphthalene  will  last  much  longer  than  the 
carbon  bisulphide.  {American  Bee  Journal, 
Jan.,  1917.) 
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ECHOES  from 
the  g"  r  e  a  t 
war  and  its 
tragedies  have 
frequently  rcach- 
6  d  the  otYice 
from  the  far  side 
of  the  Can  a- 
dian      boundary 

line  during  the  last  two  years.  A  sub- 
scriber writes  from  Kitchener,  Ontario 
("Kitchener"  is  boldly  rubber-stamped 
over  "Berlin,  Ontario,"  on  his  letterhead), 
saying:  "Berlin,  Ontai'io,  has  been  wiped 
off  the  map  of  Canada,  there  being  no 
longer  such  a  post  office."  From  another 
comes  this:  "  I  have  just  received  news  of 
my  two  boys  being  Idlled  in  action  in 
France.  I  have  no  heart  for  my  bees 
longer."  And  from  many  Canadians  comes 
word  of  their  going  to   the  front. 

*  *  * 

Heard  a  well-known  bee  dignitary  recent- 
ly say,  right  in  the  open  day  of  the  office, 
that  he  once  attended  a  state  beekeepers'  as- 
sociation (of  a  big  state,  too)  that  spent  one 
whole  afternoon  discussing  what  kind  of 
fuel  to-  use  in  a  bee  smoker — and  finally,  at 
5  p.  M.,  concluded  by  general  consent  that 
every   man   had  better  use  what  be   could 

get  hold  of. 

*  -*  * 

If  the  Man-Around-the-Office  could  catch, 
some  dark  night  and  up  a  dark  alley,  the 
fellow  over  in  the  editorial  end  of  Glean- 
ings who  promised  the  new  ABC  and 
X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture  some  time  last 
fall,  that  fellow  would  just  naturally 
beg  for  his  life — if  he  lived  at  all.  That 
premature  promise,  in  cahoots  with  a  be- 
lated printing-plant,  are  together  breaking- 
short  off  the  spinal  column  of  all  around 
the  office.  *  *  * 

Some  things  are  right  wrong  (or  partly 
right).  The  other  day  one  of  our  type- 
writer girls  turned  this  trick.  She  took 
off  on  the  typewriter  Ernest's  dictation 
from  a  dictaphone  cylinder  of  the  edito- 
rial on  national  advertising,  which  he  had 
headed  "They  Say  It  Has  Helped." 
Dictation  on  a  dictaphoiije  isn't  always 
clear.  When  the  printer's  eojjy  had  evolut- 
ed  from  the  dictaphone  via  Miss  Type- 
writer Girl,  the  heading  of  this  editorial  on 
national  advertising  read,  "  They  Say  It's 
H — -."     Well,  some  do,  so  we  hear. 

*  *  * 

How  many  of  Gleanings'  readers  are 
acquainted  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Donahey,  who 
entertains  them  with  his  inimitable  cartoons 
of  bee  things  and  situations'?  You  may 
know  that  he  is  the  famous  cartoonist  of 
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the  Cleveland 
P  lain  Dealer; 
but  here  is  more 
—  a  sideli  g  h  t 
thrown  on  liim 
b  y  Cleve  land 
Town  Topics : 
"  One  of  the 
most  successful 
and  best-loved  cartoonists  in  this  country 
*  *  *with  a  mind  that  is  a  bubbling  spring 
of  originality  and  humor,  with  a  heart  that 
loves  nature  and  his  fellow-men  *  *  *  one 
of  his  diversions  is  the  propagation  of  bees ; 
and  in  the  summer  Iheir  chorus  sings  nearby 
while  he  may  work  or  play."  Yes,  Donahey 
is  a  likable,  lovable  cartoonist-pliilosopher. 

*  *  * 

About  stopping  subscriptions  on  expira- 
tion. Well,  a  few  don't  like  it,  but  very 
many  more  have  written  us  just  as  this 
friend  from  David  City,  Neb.,  has  done 
in  these  words :  "  I  think  you  are  on  the 
right  track  at  last  when  you  adopt  the  new 
rule  of  stopping  Gleanings  at  expiration 
of  paid  time.  All  first-class  publications 
are  doing  this.  It  never  did  look  right 
to  me  to  send  the  paper  beyond  the  paid 
time.  I  go  up  against  that  kind  quite  often, 
and  when  I  get  a  statement  I  say  some 
unkind  things  that  don't  do  either  party 
any  good."  We  have  had  scores — and  more 
— of  just  such  letters  as  that. 

*  *  * 

A  beekeeper  from  out  the  West  said 
within  hearing  of  the  office  cat  the  other 
day :  "  Frank  Rauchf  uss,  of  the  Colorado 
Honey-producers'  Association,  is  getting 
his  now.  He  has  done  more  for  the  honey- 
producers  of  Colorado  than  any  other  man 
alive.  Just  now  the  comb-honey  market 
isn't  all  it  might  be- — and,  of  course, 
Rauchfuss  is  to  blame.  When  some  bee- 
keepers can't  kick  one  fellow  they'll  kick 
another."     Wasn't  the  Westerner  right? 

A  visitor  said  to  Huber  Root  the  other 
day :  "  We  would  have  been  better  off  with- 
out any  bee  inspectors.  Then  the  foul  brood 
would  have  wiped  out  all  tlie  careless  bee- 
keepers, and  only  careful  efficient  beekeep- 
ers would  be  left  in  the  field."  So  far  as 
the  Man  -  Around  -  the  -  Office  knows,  that 
visitor  may  be  alive  yet.  Huber  is,  but 
he  still  looks  shocked. 

*  *  * 

There  is  probably  a  mad  one  down  in 
Jonesville,  Lee  County,  Virginia.  He  sent 
a  rush  order  to  Gleanings  the  other  day, 
but  forgot  the  little  detail  of  signing  his 
name.  Others  do  it.  Then — "  they're  a 
nice  lot,  they  are — never  answer  a  letter." 
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ONE  thing  that  the  great  gi-eenhouse 
experiment  has  definitely  established 
as  a  fact,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  the 
value  of  a  substitute  for  pollen  in  stimulat- 
ing brood-rearing.  Some  good  authorities 
have  seriously  questioned  whether  a  pollen 
substitute,  altho  the  bees  worked  on  it,  was 


CAN  THI 


fn   oftk 
Substitute  in 

'"S  of  B; 


Basket   at  each  end  of  the   building  holdii 
feeder  and  a  comb  of  honey. 


of  any  real  advantage.  This 
has  been  a  difficult  matter 
to  prove,  for  so  frequently 
there  are  a  few  cells  of 
natural  pollen  in  the  combs 
that  are  unnoticed,  or  else 
the  bees  have  access  to 
fresh  pollen  from  obscure 
early  blossoms  in  the  field. 
As  explained  in  the  last  issue,  the  one  c  1 
in  the  large  greenhouse  was  destitute  of  non' 
The  combs  were  looked  over  again  and  as 
but  no  trace  of  it  could  be  found.  There 
nothing  at  all  except  syrup  and  sealed  honp; 
The  queen  had  stopped  laying,  and  was  ereatl 
reduced  in  size.  Rye  flour  was  thoroly  dusts 
over  the  bees  and  combs.  Altho  the  bees  di 
not  pack  this  into  the  cells  (probably  beeau; 
not  enough  of  it  was  given  beyond  the  actua 
Jieeds),  the  queen  almost  immediately  begai 
laying.  This  brood  developed  normally,  was  sea 
ed  over,  and  afterward  hatched.  Since  ther 
\yas  nothing  but  lettuce  in  the  greenhouse  at  th 
time,  there  was  no  possible  way  in  wliieh  the  bee 
could  have  secured  nitrogenous  food  except  b' 
means  of  this  rye  flour. 

After  the  brood  that  had  been  started  froi 
feeding  the  rye  flour  had  been  sealed  over,  0 
much  of  it  at  least,  two  combs  of  natural  poUei 
taken  from  another  colony  outside  the  buildiii| 
were  provided.  The  bees  then,  being  assured  a 
a  good  supply,  began  feeding  the  queen  in  earnest 
and  as  a  result  in  about  two  weeks'  time  she  hat 
sealed  brood  in  three  combs  and  had  started  lay 
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ing  in  a  third  one,  skip- 
ping the  comb  next  to  the 
three  combs  of  worker 
brood. 

On  January  31,  with 
the  idea  of  keeping  the 
worker  brood  compact,  in 
order  that  the  colony  might 
build  up  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible, the  drone  comb  and  the  outside  comb  of 
young  unsealed  brood  were  interchanged  so  that 
the  drone  comb  would  be  just  outside  the  worker 
brood. 

On  February  6  the  queen  again  extended  the 
brood-nest,  jumping  past  the  drone  comb,  and 
began  laying  in  another  worker  comb  next  to 
it.  The  pollen  in  the  two  combs  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted ;  therefore  another  comb  of  pollen  was  in- 
serted at  the  side  of  the  hive.  We  are  expecting 
to  get  word  almost  any  day  that  the  queen  has 
started  laying  drwie  eggs  in  the  drone  comb;  but 
if  she  does  not,  we  have  made  arrangements  for 
getting  combs  of  sealed  drone  brood  from  the 
South,  so  that  there  will  be  drones  in  time  for  the 
young  queens  that  will  be  flying  probably  in  April. 
A  feeder  containing  syrup  and  a  comb  of  honey 
were  hung  at  each  end  of  the  building,  nearly 
300  feet  away  from  the  bees.  On  January  30 
the  greenhouse   apiarian   wrote  as  follows: 

As  I  stood  for  a  time  watching  them,  altho  the  day  was 
somewhat  cloudy,  the  bees  would  come  from  the  hive,  and, 
without  an  instant's  hesitation,  turn,  some  going  to  the  east 
and  some  to  the  west,  and,  with  a  speed  too  great  for  my 
eyes  to  follow,  start  for  the  feed.     Those  returning  made  no 


stop,  but  went  directly  into  the  hive.  Ton  see. 
when  they  come  out  of  the  hive,  below  them  liee  a 
field,  practically  an  acre,  of  vegetation,  and  there  is 
a  genial  spring  atmosphere.     Why  thouldnt  Ihey  fly » 

Each  day  cucumber  seeds  are  being  sown. 
The  young  plants  are  transplanted  into  pots 
and,  later,  set  in  the  large  building. 
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J.  aging  edi- 
tor dropped 
in  at  the  Puer- 
den  home  one 
morning  wliile 
the  family  were 
still  at  the  break- 
fast-table.     His 

hands  were  full  of  papers,  and  on  his  face 
was  the  look  which  a  man  wears  wh-a  he 
intends  to  wheedle  a  favor  out  of  some 
woman.  All  married  women  know  that 
expression.  I  not  only  recognized  the  ex- 
pression, but  I  had  a  presentiment  that  the 
papers  contained  honey  recipes.  Now,  test- 
ing recipes  is  interesting  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent; but  there  is  a  limit.  Something  over 
a  year  ago,  when  the  Airline  Honey-book 
was  being  compiled,  this  same  editor  cajoled 
all  his  women  friends  into  testing  dozens 
and  dozens  of  honey  recipes.  He  has  few- 
er women  friends  now.  There  was  rebellion, 
even  in  his  own  household.  But  I  have 
known  him  many  years;  and  then,  too,  the 
Piierden  family  are  ext^remely  fond  'of 
honey — comb,  extracted,  honeyspred,  and 
honey  cookery. 

To  return  to  the  editor,  he  wanted  help 
about  a  food  page  for  Gleanings.  It  is 
conceded  by  all  that  the  most  celebrated 
cooks  in  the  world  are  men ;  but  if  there  is 
anything  more  helpless-looking  than  the 
average  man  with  a  cooking  reei^De  in  his 
hand,  I  have  yet  to  see  it.  This  particular 
man  greeted  my  half-joking  proposition  to 
help  him  so  joyfully,  and  with  such  touch- 
ing confidence  in  my  ability,  that  I  im- 
mediately sat  down  and  planned  a  simi:)le 
dinner  menu  wherein  honey  occurs  not  only 
in  each  course  but  as  an  ingredient  in  prac- 
tically everything  served. 

The  whole-wheat  bread  was  made  with  a 
little  honey  instead  of  sugar 
in  the  sponge;  two  tablespoon- 
fuls     honey    to     four     loaves 
of  bread. 
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MENU 

Baked  ham 

Candied  sweet 

potatoes 

Fruit   salad   on 

lettuce 

Whole-wheat  bread 

Chocolate  pudding 

Whipped  cream 

Baked  Ham. 
1    slice    ham,    an 
inch  thick;    1  tablespoon  extracted  honey;  butter  or 
ham  fat ;  water. 

Place  the  slice  of  ham,  an  inch  thick,  weighing 
about  2  pounds,  in  a  baking-pan.  Spread  it  thinly 
with  the  honey ;  dot  it  with  bits  of  butter  or  fat 
trimmed  from  the  meat;  pour  in  water  to  the  depth 
of  %  inch,  and  bake  very  slowly  for  two  hours. 
Replenish  the  water  if  it  cooks  away  too  rapidly. 
The  ham,  when  done,  should  be  very  tender,  with 
the  flavor  of  Virginia  sugar-cured  ham. 

Candied  S"wt:et  Potatoes. 

3  lbs.  sweet  potatoes ;  Vz  cup  extracted  honey ; 
2  tablespoons  butter. 

Boil  the  potatoes ;  peel  and  slice  lengthwise  in 
pieces  half  an  inch  thick.  Spread  each  slice  with 
honey;  arrange  in  one  layer  in  a  shallow  baking- 
pan  ;  dot  with  bits  of  butter ;  salt  slightly,  and  bake 
until  delicately  browned,  about  half  an  hour.  It 
is  well  to  pour  a  very  little  water  in  the  pan  to 
prevent  the  potatoes  scorching. 
Feuit  Salad. 

4  large  tart  apples ;  1  banana ;  1  orange ;  M  lb. 
dates. 

Peel  the  apples,  banana,  and  orange,  and  cut  in 
small  pieces.  Stone  the  dates  and  cut  fine.  Mix 
the  fruit  with  a  little  of  the  following  dressing;  ar- 
range on  crisp  lettuce  leaves,  and  pour  over  more 
of  the  di-essing. 

Salad  Dressing. 
1  teaspoon  salt;   V2  teaspoon  mustard;  2  teaspoons 
flour ;    3    teaspoons   extracted  honey ;    yolks   of   three 
eggs ;   V2  cup  vinegar ;  1  cup  sweet  milk ;  1  tablespoon 
butter   or   olive   oil. 

Put  vinegar  in  double  boiler  to  heat.  Mix  salt, 
mustard,  and  cornstarch;  add  egg  yolks  and  honey, 
and  beat  until  smooth.  Gradually  stir  in  the  milk; 
and  when  the  vinegar  is  near  boiling  add  the  mix- 
ture and  cook  until  smooth  and  thick.  Take  from 
the  tire  and  stir  in  butter  or  oil. 

Chocolate    Pudding. 
2%  cups  milk;  2/3  cup  extracted  honey;  2  squares 
unsweetened  chocolate ;   2   tablespoons  cornstarch ;    1 
egg;    M    teaspoon  salt;    1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Put  the  milk,  the  chocolate  shaved  fine,  and  the 
honey  in  a  double  boiler  and  bring  to  boil.  In  the 
meantime  dissolve  the  cornstarch  in  a  little  of  the 
milk;  add  the  egg  slightly  beaten,  and  the  salt. 
Pour  the  hot  mixture  over  the  cold,  stirring  con- 
stantly ;  then  put  all  in  the  double 
boiler  and  cook  until  it  thickens. 
Serve  in  sherbet-glasses  with  whip- 
ped cream. 
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I Y  way  of 
setting  oi;r 
aim  high  for 
this  season  of 
1917,  let  us  eon- 
sider  for  a 
moment  the  re- 
port of  one  of 
our    b  a  e  k  1  o  t 

friends.  Mr.  E.  J.  Thompson,  an  insur- 
ance agent  in  Andover,  Ohio,  writes  that 
in  1916  he  took  off  346  pounds  of  extracted 
honey  and  452  sections  from  seven  colonies, 
spring  count,  and  increased  to  sixteen  colo- 
nies. The  honey  sold  promptly,  the  cash 
receipts   being   $89.25. 

Now  by  way  of  forestalling  disappoint- 
ment from  blasted  hopes,  let  us  for  another 
moment  consider  another  report.  Mr.  J. 
C.  Parks,  a  farmer,  fruit-grower,  and  bee- 
keeper of  Scottsboro,  Ala.,  writing  in  the 
late  summer  of  1916,  says,  "  The  sourwood 
flow  was  almost  totally  lost  and  the  floods 
have  destroyed  the  goldenrod  and  aster 
in  the  swamps  and  lowlands.  I  guess  I 
shall  have  to  feed  this  fall  again.  The 
season  set  out  early  to  be  a  good  one,  the 
best  in  years,  but  the  weather  spoiled  all 
these  fine  prospects." 

Not  having  heard  from  Mr.  Pai'ks  later, 
I  do  not  know  just  how  the  year  did  finally 
come  out  for  him.  But  the  point  is  that, 
while  honey  crops  will,  of  course,  be  greater 
or  less  according  to  the  experience  and  skill 
of  the  beekeeper,  it  is  the  season  itself  and 
the  weather  conditions  thereof  that  decide 
the  vital  point  of  Avhether  there  shall  be  any 
crop  or  no  crop  at  all. 

SUMMER  STANDS  AND  WINTER  CASES. 

Mr.  A.  Gordon  Dye,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
"  a  backlotter  of  only  two  seasons'  experi- 
ence," as  he  frankly  terms  himself,  has  been 
making  a  particular  study  of  convenience 
and  economy  in  apparatus,  and  reports  in 
the  following  extract  how  he  has  worked 
out  the  winter-case  problem. 

"  A  year  ago  in  trying  to  decide  how  best 
to  winter  my  six  Golonies,  I  read  up  on 
the  various  ways  of  wintering,  and  as  a 
conclusion  decided  in  favor  of  the  quadruple 
winter  case.  I  built  two  of  these  last  fall 
and  found  them  satisfactory  for  winter 
protection,  but  heavy  and  cumbersome  to 
put  up,  take  down,  and  store  away.  So 
this  summer  I  developed  a  summer  stand 
which  may  be  readily  changed  into  a  win- 
ter case.  The  summer  stand  is  a  platform 
4x4%  ft.,  resting  on  legs  one  foot  high. 
The  framework  of  the  platform  is  made 
with  four  six-inch  boards,  nailed  at  the 
eorners.  The  legs,  2  x  4's,  1  foot  long,  are 
nailed  to  the  inside  of  the  end  boards,  set 
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in  two  inches 
from  the  cor- 
ners. Three  nar- 
row boards  are 
then  cut  to  fit 
crosswise  inside 
the  frame,  ,one 
for  the  center 
and  one  for  each 
end,  to  be  nailed  to  the  insides  of  the 
legs  and  to  the  side  pieces  of  the  frames. 
This  makes  a  light  and  strong  frame  for 
the  flooring,  which  may  be  of  any  material 
desired  or  convenient. 

"  By  setting  the  legs  two  inches  from  the 
outside  board,  a  two-inch  square  hole  is 
left  to  receive  the  lower  end  of  my  corner 
posts  when  I  wish  to  set  up  my  winter 
cases.  For  these  cases  I  take  2  x  4's,  30 
inches  long,  and  fit  them  to  the  corner 
sockets  by  notching  away  a  section  2  in.  by 
6  in.  I  then  build  my  sides  and  ends 
separate,  and  secure  them  in  place  by  hooks 
and  staples  attached  to  the  corner  posts. 
The  roof  is  made  in  two  parts  with  a 
cleat  at  each  end  which  fits  outside  the  case. 
The  roof  may  be  covered  with  prepared 
roofing  material,  an  overlap  being  left  on 
one  piece  to  prevent  snow  and  water  get- 
ting in  at  the  peak. 

"  In  the  summer  the  hives  are  moved  out 
near  the  corners  for  convenience  in  Avork- 
ing  around  them,  but  in  the  winter  they  are 
concentrated  in  the  middle  and  raised. on 
small  hive-stands  made  by  nailing  two 
narrow  strips,  26  inches  long,  on  top  of 
two  boards,  3  in.  by  14  in.  This  allows 
packing  material  under  the  hives,  and  by 
laying  a  couple  of  boards,  separated  by 
cleats,  across  the  front  end,  a  shallow 
tunnel  is  provided  for  the  bees,  to  corre- 
sponding slots  in  the  end  pieces  of  the 
winter    case. 

"  I  find  cases  made  in  this  way  easy  to 
handle  and  store,  as  there  is  nothing"  but 
flat  pieces  and  none  V3ry  large  or  heavy. 
By  removing  either  side  of  the  roof,  two 
hives  become  easily  accessible." 

The  overlapping  piece  of  roofing  will 
need  to  be  held  down  in  place,  oi-  in 
stormy  weather  the  wind  may  blow  it 
back  and  let  the  rain  beat  in  anyway.  We 
have  had  this  experience  with  a  similar 
overlapping  piece  on  an  outdoor  hoppei' 
in  onr  chicken-yard.  And  the  corners  of 
the  case,  secured  by  hooks  and  staples,  will 
need  to  fit  perfectly  not  to  allow  the  rains 
to  seep  in  and  the  packing  to  become  Avet. 
But  this  use  of  the  summer  stand  for 
the  floor  of  the  winter  case  is  certainly 
good  management,  and  is  right  in  line 
with    wh^t    Mr.    Bartholomew    advocates. 
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y.    Z.,    0  e  1- 

wein,   la.  — 

Is    this    a 

good  time  to 
start  with  bees  1 
What  would  be  the 
probable  cost  ? 

A.  This  is  the 

very    best    time 

of    the    year    to 

start,  not  with  the  bees  themselves,  but 
with  a  preparatory  study  to  fit  yourself  for 
the  work  with  the  bees  in  April  or  May.  A 
beginner  having  had  no  previous  experience 
or  having  no  knowledge  of  the  subject  at 
all,  is  quite  likely  to  make  some  mistakes — 
mistakes  that  are  expensive.  No  amount  of 
study  will  take  the  place  of  actual  experi- 
ence, it  is  true;  but  a  little  reading  in  ad- 
vance will  ordinarily  prevent  most  of  these 
early  mistakes.  Bees  need  very  little  care, 
it  is  true;  but  the  care  that  is  given  should 
be  the  right  kind. 

As  to  the  cost,  that  will  depend  somewhat 
'upon  the  way  in  which  you  desire  to  start. 
We  do  not  advise  any  one  to  start  with  more 
than  one  or  possibly  two  colonies.  In  almost 
every  instance,  if  some  one  writes  us  for  ad- 
vice, saying  that  an  apiary  of  thirty  or  forty 
colonies  can  be  bought  for  a  very  low  price, 
we  advise  buying  but  one  or  two,  for  the 
bees  increase  so  rapidly  that  there  is  really 
no  need  of  buying  a  large  number  at  the 
start.  Only  an  experienced  beekeeper 
should  undertake  to  buy  an  apiary  outright. 

Iowa  is  one  of  the  great  honey-producing 
states,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  succeed,  whether  you  keep  bees  as  a  side 
line,  or,  later  on,  take  them  up  as  a  main 
business. 

0.  P.  H.,  Floresville,  Texas. — How  may  queens  be 
introduced  to  bees  in  pound  packages  before  ship- 
ment? 

A.  The  queen  may  be  merely  dropped  in 
with  the  other  bees;  but  if  you  wish  to  be 
doubly  sure  that  she  will  not  be  molested 
see  that  the  bees  in  the  package  come  from 
two  different  sources.  They  will  then  have 
two  different  colony  odors,  and  will,  there- 
fore, not  offer  to  injure  the  queen. 

C.  A.  C,  Lincoln,  Del.— My  bees  are  all  in  ten- 
frame  hives,  and  are  run  for  comb  honey.  I  also 
look  after  the  bees  belonging  to  a  neighbor  who  has 
two  eis:ht-frame  colonies.  H©  "  just  wants  a  little 
honey,"  but  does  not  care  for  any  increase.  Last 
fall  I  put  in  two  young  Italian  queen.s  for  him.  By 
next  spring  they  will,  no  doubt,  be  needing  more 
room ;  and,  having  two  more  eight-frame  hives  and 
supers,  I  thought  Dr.  Miller's  plan  of  a  two-story 
brood-chamber  would  be  a  good  one  to  follow.  I 
have  his  book,  "Fifty  Years  Among  the  Bees,"  but  he 
gives  many  plans.  I  should  like  to  have  him  answer 
the  following  questions: 

1.  Can  the  two  stories  remain  during  the  heavier 
and  early  part  of  the  main  honey-flow,  say  up  to 
July  1,  and  then  reduce  to  one  story?  I  have  no 
extractor. 

2.  In  reducing  the  number  of  combs,  how  can 
I  let  the  brood  hatch  out  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
bees  from  storing  honey  in  the  cells  so  T  can  have 
those  combs  for  next  year,  thus  keeping  the  number 
of  colonies  down  to  two  ? 

3.  Next  year,  would  the  plan  of  building  up  work 
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all  right  if  all  or 
nearly  all  of  the  ex- 
tra frames  contain- 
ed drawn  comb  in- 
stead of  foundation? 
4.  I  do  not  see 
how  one  can  run 
for  comb  honey  with 
only  two  colonies 
without  making 
some     increase,      or 

having    some    p'.ace    to    distribute    combs,    as    in    the 

shaken -swarm  plan. 

5.  If  I  were  to  leave  the  colonies  in  two  stories 
most  of  the  summer  I  would  have  a  lot  of  the  combs 
full  of  honey  with  no  honey  in  the  supers.  Is  this 
true  ? 

6.  When  giving  another  sto^ry  for  brood,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  safe  to  put  super  foundation  in 
two  upper  and  two  lower  outside  frames?  These 
frames  would  probably  be  filled  with  honey,  and  this 
then  could  be  cut  out  for  bulk  comb  honey.  Would 
the  bees  put  pollen  in  them  ?  My  friend  has  two 
shallow-frame  supers  and  three  comb-honey  supers. 

7.  With  ordinary  young  or  year-old  Italian  queens, 
is  it  possible  to  keep  two  stories  for  brood  after  the 
main  flow  opens,  or  is  it  necessary  to  reduce  to  one 
story  in  order  to  get  bees  into  the  super  ? 

8.  How  would  it  be  to  reduce  the  amount  of  room 
with  division-boards,  so  that  there  would  not  be  over 
twelve  combs  in  all  ? 

9.  I  have  just  seen  Gleanings  for  December  1. 
Is  the  plan  given  in  second  paragraph,  page  1130, 
necessary  ?  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  use  some 
baits  ? 

10.  Please  explain  the  plan  of  cutting  out  the  cells 
and  placing  them  in  hives,  as  given  in  "  Fifty  Years 
Among  the  Bees,"  page  262. 

11.  With  this  method  is  any  nucleus  or  nursery 
necessary? 

12.  In  this  same  book,  page  263,  what  is  done 
with  the  old  hive  ?  Could  each  swarm  be  hived  on 
three  or  four  combs  and  then  each  old  colony  iinited 
with  a  swarm  put  in  the  place  of  each  ? 

Dr.  Miller  replies: 

1.  Yes,  you  can  leave  the  extra  room  as 
long  as  you  like. 

2.  I  know  of  no  way  to  keep  the  bees  from 
storing  honey  in  cells  as  fast  as  young  bees 
emerge  from  them,  provided  they  have  any 
honey  to  store.  But  you  may  accomplish 
your  purpose  in  this  way:  Take  the  extra 
story  of  brood,  and  set  it  on  top  of  the  upper 
super  that  is  on  the  old  hive,  giving 
this  story  on  top  a  bottom-board  and  en- 
trance of  its  own,  so  that  there  is  no  com- 
munication between  the  two  hives.  All  the 
field  bees  will  join  the  lower  hive,  leaving 
only  young  bees  that  will  gather  scarcely 
more  honey  than  they  will  consume;  and 
in  three  weeks  you  can  take  the  upper  hive 
away,  brushing  all  its  bees  in  front  of  the 
lower  hive. 

3.  Yes,  drawn  combs  will  be  as  good  as 
if  not  better  than   foundation. 

4.  Neither  do  I.  But  if  there's  no  other 
place  for  them,  they  might  be  piled  on  a 
stand  of  their  own,  with  barely  bees  enough 
to  take  care  of  them,  these  bees  to  be 
united  later  with  the  full  colonies.  Or  you 
might  keep  the  combs  without  any  bees, 
fumigating  them  occasionally.  But  the  very 
best  way  to  keep  combs  thru  summer  is  in 
care  of  bees. 

5.  No.     In  a  good  season  a  strong  colo- 
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ny  in   two   eight-frame   stories   ought   to   do 
work  in  section-supers. 

6.  It  might  do  in  the  shallow  supers.  In 
the  loAver  story  there  would  certainly  be 
pollen. 

7.  You  will  get  section-work  either  way, 
but  generally  more  with  the  one  story. 

8.  All  right. 

9.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  reduce 
to  one  story,  but  it  is  generally  better.  At 
least  one  bait  section  is  always  given  in  the 
first  super,  no  matter  wliat  plan  is  used. 

10.  Cut  out  the  cell  with  the  small  blade 
of  a  pocket-knife,  and  fasten  it  upon  the 
comb  with  a  staple,  as  shown  in  Fig.  85  in 
"Fifty  Years." 

11.  No  nucleus  nor  nursery  is  needed  to 
produce  the  cells;  but  after  they  are  produc- 
ed they  may  be  used  in  a  nucleus,  a  nursery, 
or  a  full  colony. 

12.  Referring  to  the  book  you  will  see 
that  I  say,  "put  B  on  a  new  stand."  That 
may  be  any  place  you  like — of  course,  not  in 
the  place  of  any  other  colony.  C  and  D  are 
treated  the  same  way. 

J.  C.  H.,  Lowell,  O. — 1.  Last  season  I  gave  my 
bees  foundation  with  splints,  also  with  wire ;  these 
they  soon  s:nawed  along  each  side  of  wire  or  splints 
and  caused  the  combs  to  go  to  pieces  when  filled 
with  honey.  The  bees  then  rebuilt  the  comb  their 
ovm  way  which  consisted  mostly  of  drone-cells. 
This  year  I  gave  some  medium  brood  foundation 
without  wire  or  splints  which  in  some  cases  collapsed 
from  weisht  of  honey.     What  is  the  trouble? 

2.  Should  I  when  trying  to  save  a  valuable  queen 
by  caging  give  her  some  candy  or  will  bees  feed  her 
thru  wire  in  cage  ? 

3.  Should  a  queen-cell  in  a  wire-cloth  cage  be 
provisioned  with  candy?  Some  of  my  virgins  which 
had  none  died  when  only  a  few  hours  old. 

Dr.  Miller  replies: 

1.  It  is  uncertain  just  what  the  trouble 
was,  but  the  likelihood  is  that  at  the  time 
the  foundation  was  given  there  was  little 
or  no  honey  coming  in.  At  such  times  bees 
are  likely  to  gnaw  foundation,  and  it  should 
always  iDe  given  when  a  good  flow  is  on. 
Another  possibility  is  that  the  wires  or 
splints  were  not  well  embedded  in  the  foun- 
dation. Splints,  previously  to  being  used, 
should  be  saturated  with  hot  wax. 

2.  No  need  of  candy  if  she  is  caged 
among  her  own  bees.  If  caged  among 
strange  bees,  they  sometimes  fail  to  feed 
her;  so  it  is  better  to  have  candy  in  the 
cage. 

3.  It  depends  on  conditions  whether  a 
virgin  will  be  fed  by  the  bees  and  it  is  safest 
to  have  her  cage  candied. 

E.  P.  W.,  Chadron,  Neb. — If  a  colony  comes  thru 
the  winter  with  a  fair  supply  of  honey,  enough  to 
last  until  the  first  honey-flow,  do  you  recommend 
stimulative  feeding  for  brood-rearing?  If  so,  what 
kind  of  syrup  and  how  much  ? 

A.  For  stimulating  brood-rearing,  half 
a  pint  of  syrup  a  day  is  enough ;  made  by 
mixing  one  part  of  sugar  to  two  parts  of 
water.  However,  if  a  colony  has  stores 
enough   to   last   until   the   main   honey-flow, 


so  that  the  bees  do  not  have  to  feel  scrimp- 
ed, we  do  not  recommend  feeding.  Better 
let  well  enough  alone;  and  we  believe  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  colonies  are 
in  better  condition  if  enough  stores  can  be 
provided  in  the  fall  to  last  until  the  next 
honey-flow  the  following  spring.  This  plan 
saves  a  lot  of  expensive  work  besides. 

A.  R.  D.,  Texas. — Do  brood-combs  ever  get  too  old 
to  use  again?  We  are  told  that  the  cocoons  in  the_ 
cells  in  such  combs  become  so  small  that  bees  will  not 
raise  their  young  in  them  because  of  their  smaller 
size. 

A.  As  long  as  combs  are  regular,  are  not 
disfigured,  and  are  all  worker,  they  can  be 
used  indefinitely.  When  the  cocoons  accu- 
mulate, the  bees  remove  the  excess  of  them, 
keeping  the  size  of  the  cells  always  large 
enough  for  the  rearing  of  brood.  Old  combs 
are  usually  preferable  for  extracting  as  com- 
pared with  new  ones.  While  the  honey  may 
be  a  little  darker  at  times  in  the  old  combs, 
it  is  seldom  there  is  any  trouble  of  that  kind. 
As  a  general  rule,  we  may  say  that  old  combs 
are  the  beekeeper  's  best  stock  in  trade. 

B.  F.  M.,  Kearney,  Mo. — I  have  been  operating 
my  bees  without  smoke  as  much  as  possible,  but  I 
find  I  need  it  occasionally.  When  I  use  smoke  it 
stirs  the  bees  up  badly.  What  is  the  trouble? 
Do  I  use  enough  smoke  ?  In  fact,  what  is  the  best 
way  to  open  a  hive  so  the  bees  will  cluster  ?  I 
cleared  $8.00  per  colony  with  an  increase  of  50 
per  cent  last  year. 

A.  The  matter  of  using  smoke  is  one 
concerning  which  no  definite  rule  can  be 
given,  for  no  two  colonies  are  exactly  alike 
in  this  respect.  Occasionally  bees  can  be 
handled  better  without  smoke.  In  general 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  a  practice  of  using 
a  little  smoke  just  before  the  bees  begin  to 
crawl  up  between  the  top-bars,  in  order  to 
avoid  letting  an  angry  bee  fly  out  at  you.  If 
one  bee  starts,  others  are  likely  to  follow, 
and  it  is  far  better  to  prevent  these  angry 
bees  from  getting  stirred  up  than  it  is  to 
conquer  them  after  they  try  to  sting. 

H.  W.,  Spring  Mills,  Va. — In  moving  an  apiary 
about  fifty  yards,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  would 
there  be  any  danger  of  the  bees  ever  going  back  to 
the  old  stand?  , 

A.  After  settled  cold  weather  comes 
when  there  are  no  warm  days  or  fly  days 
you  can  move  bees  a  short  distance  in  the 
beeyard  without  very  much  trouble,  altho 
if  you  should  have  a  warm  day  within  two 
or  three  weeks  after  moving  the  bees  there 
might  some  of  them  go  back  to  the  old 
stand.  You  would  need  to  look  carefully 
to  this  at  the  time  the  bees  are  flying;  and 
if  so,  pick  them  up  in  a  bunch  and  carry 
them  back  to  the  new  stands. 

D.  B.  C,  Illinois. — What  is  the  white  substance 
on  top  of  extracted  honey  that  has  been  heated? 

A.  It  is  a  sort  of  foam,  consisting  of 
minute  bubbles  containing  either  air  or 
gases,  sometimes  seen  on  top  of  honey  in  a 
sealed  bottle. 
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N  Lesson  1  we 
c  o  n  s  i  dered 


c 


the  various 
parts  of  the  bee- 
hive. We  found 
that  the  average 
hive  consists  of 
six  parts  —  the 

hive  -  stand,    the  lesson  no.  2 

floor,  the  hive-body,  or  brood-chamber,  the 
super,  the  inner  co\or,  and  the  outer  cover. 
The  brood-chamber,  which  might  be  called 
the  living-room,  is  the  most  intsiesling  part 
of  the  hive.  That  part  belongs  to  the  bees 
themselves,  and  it  is  very  rare  that  the  bee- 
keeper takes  away  any  of  the  honey  which 
it  contains.  The  honey  there  is  for  the 
bees'  own  use.  The  surplus  honey  is  stored 
in  the  "  super  "  above  the  brocd-chamber. 
In  this  lesson  we  shall  consider  tl:e  interior 
of  this  brood-chamber,  the  combs  in  which 
the  brood  is  reared  and  in  which  the  bees 
store  the  honey,  and  something  concerning 
the  early  life  of  the  bees  themselves. 

Many  beginners  ask  where  the  bees  get 
the  wax — whether  they  gather  it  oi"  make  it. 
Beeswax  is  a  secretion  that  issues  from  the 
wax-glands  after  the  bees  have  been  feeding 
heavily  on  honey  or  on  sugar  syrup.  It  is 
really  a  fatty  secretion,  altho  beeswax  itself 


BEGINNERS'  Lessons 


1 


E 


or  masticating  it, 
so  to  speak,  it 
becomes  the  pli- 
able and  ductile 
substance  used 
in  making  the 
combs.  There  are 
many  mineral 
THE  INTERIOR  OP  THE  HIVE  and     vegetable 

waxes  that  resemble  beeswax;  but  for  its 
ductility  beeswax  has  the  highest  melting- 
point  of"  any  wax  known.  If  the  honey- 
combs were  made  of  paraffine,  for  instance, 


A  fullsixed  sheet  of  comb  foiinclation  which  the 
bees  have  just  begun  to  draw  out  into  comb.  The 
central  part  shows  the  deeper  cells. 

is  not  a  fat  and  is  not  greasy.  The  open- 
ing to  these  glands  is  on  the  under  side  of 
the  bee's  abdomen;  and  when  the  wax  first 
issues  it  is  a  liquid  which  soon  hardens  into 
pearly-white  scales.  The  bees  transfer  this 
wax  t(i  their  mandibles;  and  bv  mixing  it, 


W^SSTOWKKWRB^j 


New  comb  just  built.  It  is  creamy  white  save  for 
an  occasional  cell  containing  a  little  pollen  or  bee- 
bread. 

they  would  not  stand  the  high  temperature 
in  the  hive,  especially  on  a  hot  day,  but 
would  sag  or  melt  down. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  bees  must  con- 
sume from  five  to  fifteen  pounds  of  honey 
in  order  to  jDroduce  one  pound  of  wax.  As 
explained  in  the  last  lesson,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  extracted  honey  the  combs  are  used 
over  and  over  again,  so  that  the  bees  do  not 
have  to  build  new  ones  each  time.  In  mak- 
ing comb  honey  in  the  small  sections,  the 
comb  is  sold  right  with  the  honey,  of  course, 
and  the  bees  must  necessarily  build  new 
combs  when  the  finished  sections  are  taken 
away.  For  this  reason  a  colony  of  bees  can 
produce  only  about  half  as  much  comb 
honey  as  they  could  of  extracted  honey. 

For  more  than  forty  years  what  is  knowi 
as  "  comb  foundation  "  has  been  used  by 
practically  all  beekeepers.  A  very  thin 
sheet  of  wax  is  run  thru  two  metal  rollers 
on  which  is  stamped  a  representation  of  the 
base  of  the  cells  of  the  honeycomb.  When 
the  sheet  of  wax  is  run  thru  these  rolls  it 


.\n  onlarged  view  of  comb  foundation.  At  the  left  the  wa.x 
the  cells  on  the  right  have  been  partially  drawn  out  by  the  bees, 
base  of  the  cells. 


^  shown  just  as  it  comes  from  the  rolls: 
The  reinforcing  wire  is  shown  at  the 
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A  comb  that  has  not  been  in  use  very  long.  The 
upper  part  that  has  contained  honey  only  is  still 
white.  The  lower  part,  where  the  brood  was  reared, 
has  turned  dark. 


"travel-stained,"  however — tl;a(  is,  tlie  bees 
in  walking-  constantly  over  it  and  over  the 
fresh  iiroi3olis  (the  ijitchy  substance  which 
they  gather  from  certain  buds)  soon  stain 
the  white  wax  so  that  it  has  a  brown  color. 
Moreover,  as  soon  as  a  few  generations 
of  brood  are  reared  in  the  cells  the  comb 
becomes  quite  black,  and  in  time  black  all 
over.  This  is  no  indication  that  it  is  not 
perfectly  good,  however,  for  combs  have 
been  in  use  continuously  for  thirty  or  forty 
years.  The  older  they  are  the  tougher  they 
become,  owing  to  the  manv  lavers  of  cocoons. 


becomes  what  its  name  implies — a  founda- 
tion for  the  comb.  The  bases  of  the  cells 
are  formed,  and  the  side  walls  are  started. 
The  bees  g'rasp  these  very  shallow  walls  and 
"  draw  them  out  "  and  build  on  with  new 
wax,  the  work  being  so  perfectly  done  that 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  where  the  old  wax 
leaves  off  and  the  new  begins.  This  comb 
foundation  is  used  in  the  small  section  hon- 
ey-boxes as  well  as  in  the  large  frames  in 
the  brood-chamber.  It  serves  a  double  pur- 
pose :  it  furnishes  a  good  deal  of  the  bees- 
wax required  for  building  the  comb,  and  it 
also  centers  the  comb  in  the  frame  or  sec- 
tion as  the  ease  may  be,  and  compels  the 
bees  to  build  it  straight.  As  a  rule,  bees 
would  just  as  soon  (in  fact,  a  little  rather) 
build  the  combs  crosswise  of  the  frames  or 
sections,  and  also  curve  them  or  make  thsm 
crooked,  thus  adding  to  their  strength.  In 
the  large  frames,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
combs  from  sagging  or  from  breaking  down 
when  filled  with  honey  or  brood,  fine  hori- 
zontal wires  are  imbedded  in  the  tomb  foun- 
dation ;  then,  even  tho  the  combs  later  on  be 
extracted  in  the  centrifugal  honey-extractor 
mentioned  in  the  last  lesson,  there  is  little 
danger  that  they  will  be  broken  out  of  the 
frame.  No  matter  how  perfectly  the  base  of 
the  cell  is  formed  by  the  roll,  the  bees  alter 
it  slightly,  making  it  a  little  thinner  and  a 
little  more  granular  in  appearance. 

When  the  comb  is  first  built  it  is  creamy 
white  in  appearance.     It  very  soon  becomes 


After  a  comb  has  been  in  use  a  year  or  two  it  be- 
comes almost  black.  This,  however,  does  not  detract 
from  the  value  of  the  comb  in  the  least.  (The  white 
part  is  capped  honey.) 


Pollen  or  bee-bread  in  white  comb.  The  bees  pack 
the  pollen  in  the  cells,  for  future  use.  They  never 
entirely  till  the  cells,  therefore  if  a  cell  is  partly  full 
of  a  semi-hard  dark  substance,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be 
pollen. 

Bees  do  the  greatest  service  to  mankind 
in  pollinating  fruit  -  blossoms.  They  fly 
from  blossom  to  blossom  and  carry  the  pol- 
len from  one  to  another  so  that  cross-pollin- 
ation is  accomplished  far  more  effectively 
than  could  be 
done  by  the  wind. 
A  part  of  this 
pollen  the  bees 
carry  to  the  hives 
packed  in  huge 
pellets  on  each  of 
their  rear  leg's.* 
This  pollen  fur- 
nishes the  nitro- 
genous food  for 
the  bees  themselves  but  more  especially  for 
the  young  larvte.  Without  it  brood-rear- 
ing can  not  be  carried  on ;  and  if  there 
is  no  natural  pollen,  substitutes  sometimes 
have  to  be  provid- 
ed such  as  rye 
meal  or  bee  flour. 
On  page  188  is  an 
illustr  a  t  i  0  n  of 
bees  working  on 
a  substitute  for 
pollen. 

A    good    queen 

is       able       to       lay  ,  Capped  brood  in  the  cells 

^  ,       ,,  .,  at    the    left,    pollen    at    the 

two  to  three  thou-      right. 


Pollen  and  capped  honey 
in  old  black  comb. 


*  See  the  picture  on  the  cover  of  this  issue. 
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Unsealed,  partially  sealed,  and  fully  sealed  honey. 
Capillary  attraction  prevents  the  unsealed  honey 
from  running  out. 

sand  eggs  in  a  day.  In  fact,  the  eggs 
that  a  prolific  queen  can  lay  in  twenty-four 
hours,  if  all  put  together  and  weighed, 
would  equal  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  the 
weight  of  the  queen  herself.  This  is  pos- 
sible only  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
queen  is  fed  almost  constantly  by  the  bees. 
The  eggs  are  about  the  diameter  of  a  pin, 
and  when  the  light  is  just  right  they  are 
plainly  visible 
ypi  "^~.  ^i^jF  ^9SSf^^  fastened  to  one 
jP^aiiu^-.i:P5dfch.  ^^1        side  Qf  the  bottom 

of  each  cell.  The 
brood  ordinarily 
— ^^B3e^~^H^^  i  occupies  the  lower 
^^^K^Bl  part  of  the  comb, 
VhBVMIIv.  the  honey  being 
above  it.  A  good 
queen  starts  lay- 
ing in  the  central 
part  of  the  comb 
and  extends  her 
laying  in  the  form 
of  a  circle  so  that 
the  brood  is  al- 
ways compact. 
In  three  days'  time  tha  egg  lia:clieo  inlo 
a  tiny  larva  scarcely  larger  than  the  egg 
itself.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  the 
milky  chyle  food  by  the  young  bees  which 
act  as  nurses  for  the  fiist  two  weeks  of 
their  lives,  and  under  this  cars  it  grows  with 
a.stonishing  rapidity.  In  about  three  days 
from  the  time  the  eggs  hatch,  the  larva  is  so 
large    that    it    almost    completely    fills    the 


Eggs  laid  by  the  queen- 
bee  are  alway,s  in  regular 
order,  uniformly  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cells. 
Ordinarily  the  eggs  are  nnt 
as  plainly  seen  as  would 
appear  from  this  phot  )- 
graph ;  for  the  cells,  nearly 
half  an  inch  deep,  cut  oS 
much  of  the  light. 


bottom  of  tlie  cell.  In  another  three  days 
it  stretches  out  lengthwise  in  the  cell,  and 
about  that  time  is  sealed  or  capped  over 
with  a  dark-colored  capping  made  of  fibrous 
material,  usually  refuse  wax  gathered  up 
about  the  hive.  This  capping  ajDi^ears  al- 
most like  solid  wax,  but  is  really  quite  por- 
ous in  order  to  provide  air  for  the  rapidly 
developing  bee  inside.  In  eighteen  days 
from  the  time  the  eggs  hatch,  or  twenty-one 
days  from  the  time  the  egg  was  laid,  the  bee, 
now  perfectly  developed,  begins  to  cut  thru 


Worker  bee  gnawing  the  capping  of  the  cell,  climb- 
ing out  and  crawling  unsteadily  over  the  comb. 


the  capping,  and  within  a  short  time  it 
struggles  out — rather  wrinkled  and  pale- 
looking,  but  fully  developed — a  mature  bee. 
All  day  it  crawls  unsteadily  over  the  combs, 
jostled  about  and  unnoticed  by  the  other 
bees,  apparently,  and  then  it  finds  a  cell  cf 
honey  and  begins  to  feed.  From  this  time 
on  it  acts  as  a  nurse-bee,  taking  care  of  the 
larvae,  secreting  the  chyle  food,  and  helping 
to  keep  the  brood  warm.  After  two  weeks 
it  takes  up  the  duties  of  a  regular  field-bee. 


WS^^ 


Larva;    four    to    five    days    old,    curled    up    in    the 
bottoms  of  the  cells. 


Sealed  worker  brood,  sealed  drone  brood,  and  un- 
sealed queen-cells  (at  the  right). 


The  queen  is  the  only  true  female  in  the 
hive.  The  workere  are  undeveloped  fe- 
males; the  drones,  the  males.  Normally 
there  is  but  one  queen  in  the  hive  even  tho 
there  be  as  many  as  fifty  thousand  workers. 
The  queen  mates  only  once  but  is  able  to 
lay  fertile  eggs  thereafter  at  the  rate  of 
several  thousand  a  day  for  the  rest  of  her 
life.  Queens  sometimes  live  six  or  seven 
years  but  usually  they  are  not  kept  longer 
than  two  or  three  years.  The  drones  do  no 
work,  their  sole  purpose  being  to  fertilize 
queens.  In  order  that  there  be  plenty  of 
them,  however,  at  the  time  the  young  queen 
takes  her  flight  the  colony  may  contain  quite 
a  number  of  drones — sometimes  hundreds. 
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HE   M  o  n 


k  e  e  p  e  r  s' 
Association  held 
its  annual  meet- 
insi'  at  Bozeman, 
Feb.  1,2,  3.  The 
following  officers 
were     elected : 

President,  B.  J.  Smith,  Jr.;  Vice-president, 
H.  E.  Tolliver;  Secretary,  H.  E.  Clift. 

*  *  * 

Word  comes  from  Idaho  (Feb.  10)  that 
bees  have  had  a  flight  and  are  in  fair  condi- 
tion, altho  the  winter  has  been  colder  than 
usual  and  more  prolonged. 

The  National  convention  at  Madison 
adopted  a  resolution  to  stand  by  President 
Wilson  in  the  war  crisis,  and  this  resolution 
was  wired  to  Washington. 

At  the  Washington  State  Beekeepers' 
convention,  held  Dee.  20,  21,  the  following 
were  elected  to  hold  office  for  1917 :  Presi- 
dent, J.  B.  Ramage,  North  Yakima;  Vice- 
president,  J.  B.  Espey,  Ghehalis,  Wash. ; 
Treasurer,  H.  L.  Hart,  North  Yakima; 
Secretary,  G.  W.  Rolin,  White  Swan,  Wash. 

*  *  * 

INDIANA'  CONVENTION. 

We  are  requested  to  announce  that  there 
will  be  a  one-day  beekeepers'  meeting  on 
March  9,  at  Washington,  Ind.  This  will  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Indiana 
State  Beekeepers'  Association,  and  it  is 
hoped  to  have  more  of  them  if  this  is  a 
success.     The  program  has  been  prepared. 

*  *  -* 

the  massachusetts  convention  during 
farmers'  week^  march  27  to  30. 

Concerning  the  annual  beekeepers'  con- 
vention, to  be  held  during  Farmers'  week  at 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst,  we  would  sa,y : 

The  novel  feature  of  the  year  is  the  devo- 
tion of  one  session,  namely,  Tuesday  after- 
noon, March  27,  to  the  discussion  of  the 
value  and  uses  of  honey  in  the  home  and  in 
cookery.  Miss  B.  E.  Shapleigh,  of  Colum- 
bia University,  will  give  the  cooking  demon- 
strations. Dr.  Gates  will  prepare  for  ex- 
hibition a  collection  of  type  honeys  as  well 
as  of  some  brands.  This  is  presumably  the 
first  effort  to  introduce  honey  for  home  con- 
sumption by  means  of  Farmers'  week  or 
thru  college-extension  work. 

The  program  has  not  as  yet  been  prepar- 
ed. The  sessions  will  open,  liowever,  Tues- 
day, March  27,  at  9  A.  M.,  and  continue  until 
Thursday  noon.     A  number  of  prominent 


speakers  are  be- 
ing engaged. 
The     Thursday 
program,  begin- 
ning at  9  o'clock, 
will     include     a 
joint  meeting  of 
the    Hampshire, 
Hampden, 
Franklin  Beekeepers'  Association,  Mr.  0.  M. 
Smith,  of  Florence,  President,  under  whose 
auspices  the  program  will  be  conducted. 


severe  freezes  IN  FLORIDA. 

Reports  show  that  the  cold  weather  has 
gone  down  the  coast  and  into  Florida,  where 
it  has  done  much  damage.  Severe  freezes 
have  occurred  in  and  about  Jacksonville, 
and  the  cold  has  gone  down  clear  below 
Tampa,  where,  it  is  claimed,  frost  never 
goes.  A.  I.  Root,  at  his  winter  home  in 
Bradentown,  in  a  letter  dated  Feb.  6, 
writes :  "  Our  nice  garden  is  all  frozen, 
and  almost  everything  killed.  We  are 
planting  it  over." 

So  far  as  we  have  learned,  the  frost  has 
not  been  severe  enough  to  damage  the 
orange-trees  themselves,  altho  the  fruit 
has  been  frozen  where  it  has  not  been 
picked.  What  effect  this  winter  is  going 
to  have  on  beekeeping  in  Florida  is  yet 
to  be  determined. 


meeting     OF    THE     NORTHWESTERN     KANSAS 
beekeepers'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Northwestern  Kansas  Beekeepers' 
Association  was  formed  at  Manhattan, 
on  Jan.  22,  with  a  membership  of  21.  A 
constitution  was  adopted,  and  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected.  President,  D. 
Von  Rieson,  Marksville;  Vice-president, 
John  W.  Lewis,  Manhattan;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Harry  A.  Huff,  Chapman;  and 
two  directors — Samuel  Winsor,  of  Wake- 
field, and  C.  H.  Failyer,  of  Manhattan.  A 
petition  was  prepared  and  sent  to  the 
Kansas  Legislature,  asking  them  to  vote 
for  an  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  next  two  years  for  fighting 
foul  brood  in  the  state. 


THE    OHIO  STATE  CONVENTION. 

The  Ohio  State  convention,  held  in  one  of 
the  buildings  of  the  State  University  in  Co- 
lumbus, Feb.  1  and  2,  while  not  largely  at- 
tended, was  one  of  the  best  meetings  at 
wliich  we  have  been  present.  We  had  the 
lionor  and  pleasure  of  having  Mr.  R.  F. 
Holtermann,  one  of  the  best  honey-produc- 
ers on  the  continent,  present,  and  also  the 
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two  Misses  Fowls,  who,  with  their  father, 
are  largely  engaged  in  keeping  bees  at 
Oberlin,  Ohio.  Both  Mr.  Holtermann  and 
the  Fowls  girls  were  kept  on  the  plat- 
form answering  questions;  and  the  replies 
received  were  exceedingly  interesting  and 
valuable. 

The  report  of  the  Ohio  inspection  work 
by  Inspector  Ames  showed  that  excellent 
work  had  been  done  in  the  control  and 
elimination   of  bee   diseases. 

The  convention  was  held  during  farm- 
ers' week;  and  it  was  apparent  that  many 
beekeepers  who  were  also  farmers  were 
attending  some  of  the  other  conventions 
— probably  having  a  large  interest  in  actual 
farm  work  itself. 


OHIO   STATISTICS. 

Mr.  John  Eckert,  a  student  in  the  api- 
cultural  department  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  is  gathering  beekeep- 
ing statistics  of  Ohio  bees  and  beekeeping. 
He  is  sending  out  blanks,  and  earnestly  re- 
quests that  Ohio  beekeepers  co-operate  in 
giving  him  the  necessary  data.  As  soon  as 
he  can  collect  such  data  he  will  give  the  re- 
sult lo  tlie  general  public. 


THE  NATIONAL   CONVENTION. 

Despite  severe  weather  and  interruiDted 
railroad  facilities,  the  National  Beekeepers' 
Association  held  its  47th  annual  convention 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  on  February  6,  7,  and  8, 
with  about  threescore  earnest  beekeepers  in 
attendance.  On  the  day  before  the  meeting 
a  number  of  prominent  beekeepers  over  the 
country  received  a  telegTam  from  President 
Francis  Jager  saying  that  no  trains  were 
moving  between  Chicago  and  Madison,  on 
account  of  storms.  This  telegram  led  those 
who  received  it  to  conclude  that  the  meeting 
would  have  to  be  called  off,  and  so  they  did 
not  attempt  to  reach  Madison.  This,  un- 
doubtedly, accounted  for  the  absence  of 
such  prominent  beekeepers  as  Morley  Pettit. 
E.  D.  Townsend,  Frank  Pellett,  B.  Copen- 
haver,  and  others.  We  know  for  a  certainty 
that  it  accounted  for  the  absence  of  E.  R. 
Root,  who  was  already  on  his  way  when  the 
telegram  (forwarded)  overtook  him  and  he 
returned  home. 

The  reports  of  this  meeting  that  have 
reached  us  are  all  of  an  enthusiastic  nature. 
Wesley  Foster  (of  Gleanings'  staff)  from 
Boulder,  Colorado,  attended,  and  this  is  the 
way  lie  characterized  the  meeting:  "What 
a  meeting  it  was!  The  most  animated  of 
diseu.ssions,  and  not  a  minute  wasted !  All 
was  harmonious,  and  there  was  no  attempt 


to  dictate;  and  the  unity  of  purpose  pre- 
sages a  useful  and  truly  national  association. 
The  wandering  in  the  wilderness  has  appar- 
ently ceased,  and  we  have  hit  the  trail. 
Every  one  of  us  is  wiser;  and  those  of  us 
who  are  not  wiser  will  not  be  able  to  hinder 
further  progress.  The  meetings  were  all 
devoted  to  business  and  business  only.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  National  Beekeepers' 
Association  is  going  into  business  and  incur 
debt — not  at  all.  But  it  is  going  to  enter 
business  sufficiently  to  benefit  its  members." 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, Francis  Jager;  vice-president,  D.  C. 
Polhemus ;  secretary  -  treasurer,  John  C. 
Bull;  executive  committee,  Francis  Jager, 
D.  C.  Polhemus,  Jobn  C.  Bull,  F.  E.  Millen, 
and  W.  M.  Copenhaver.  Mr.  Millen  and 
Mr.  Copenhaver  hold  over  one  year. 

The  work  of  the  National  is  now  divided 
into  three  principal  activities  as  follows: 
Industrial;  educational  and  scientific;  and 
legislative.  President  Jager  appointed 
chairmen  of  these  divisions  as  follows :  In- 
dustrial, D.  C.  Polliemus;  educational  and 
scientific,  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips;  legislative, 
Frank  C.  Pellett.  These  chairmen  are  to 
select  their  own  assistants. 

The  National  is  to  print  its  own  annual 
repoi't,  which  will  be  sent  to  its  members, 
and  may  print  quarterly  bulletins  or  circu- 
lars as  need  arises. 

Among  other  notable  beekeepers  present 
were  Prof.  Francis  Jager,  C.  P.  Dadant, 
Dr.  Leonard,  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  Herman 
Rauchfuss,  E.  G.  Brown,  Miss  Fowls,  John 
C.  Bull,  D.  C.  Polhemus,  and  Hamlin  Miller. 
There  were  threescore  other  equally  earnest 
beemen  there.  Prof.  Jager  in  his  address 
dwelt  on  the  necessity  for  a  new  life  and 
larger  field  for  the  National.  Dr.  Phillips 
told  of  the  Government's  work,  especially  in 
extension  activity.  "  Ham  "  Miller  tolcl  of 
how  his  "  bee  pep  "  was  building  the  Iowa 
association.  Dr.  S.  A.  Jones,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Crop  Statistics,  told  of  his  plans  for  se- 
curing honey-crop  reports  and  circulating 
these  reports  among  the  beekeepers  to  their 
very  great  advantage.  The  banquet  held  at 
Park  Hotel,  Wednesday  noon,  was  a  decided 
success,  62  being  i^resent.  It  was  full  of 
good  cheei',  and  helped  to  pi'omote  the  most 
cordial  spirit  of  fellowship  among  all  pres- 
ent. 

One  drawback  to  the  convention  was  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  hotels,  due  to  the 
usual  activities  of  a  state  capital  during  a 
legislative  session. 

The  whole  meeting  was  marked  by  great 
enthusiasm  and  the  expressed  determination 
of  all  to  make  a  better  future  for  American 
beekeepers. 
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War  in  the  Spring 

BY  GRACE  ALLEN. 
(' '  By  spring  we  too  may  be  at  war. ' ' — Press 
Dispatches.) 

With  gay  young  songs  on  her  ancient  lyre 
The  garlanded  spring  will  come. 

For  the  lure  of  a  flower  and  a  sun  of  fire 
The  bees  will  quiver  and  hum. 

But  my  heart,  for  all  its  dream  and  desire, 
Is  cold  today  and  dumb. 

There  are  voices  across  the  dew-sweet  land 

Like  summoning  bugles  of  old. 
My  quick  breath  stops,  and  a  sudden  hand 

Against  my  heart  I  hold. 
For  hearts  that  hear  and  understand 

Are  dumb  today  and  eold. 

At  war  in  the  spring?     When  wild  bees  wing 
Thru  murmurous  orchard  and  lane? 

Tho  men   that  have   died,  great  dreams   to 
bring. 
Have  never  died  yet  in  vain. 

Yet  the  pity  of  death  when  robins  sing 
In  the  hush  of  a  warm  spring  rain! 


Operating  I  have  sold  my  bees  in 

Diseased  Bees  Colorado,   and  will   lo- 

on Shares  cate   here   next   spring 

and  commence  to  build 
up  a  yard.  I  shall  have  extra  time,  and  am 
desirious  of  leasing  a  yard.  The  owner  has 
about  60  colonies.  He  runs  for  extracted, 
and  has  discovered  that  he  has  foul  brood, 
and  knows  next  to  nothing  about  its  control. 
What  share  of  the  crop  would  I  be  justified 
in  asking  on  a  one  or  two  years'  lease,  pro- 
viding I  do  my  best  to  clean  up  the  yard? 
Herbert  W.  Gaines. 
Eedington,  Neb.,  Dec.  19. 

[The  usual  rule  where  bees  are  kept  on 
shares  is  for  one  party  to  furnish  all  the 
labor  and  the  other  to  furnish  the  bees, 
hives,  and  equipment;  but  the  expense  of  all 
shipping-cases,  sections,  comb  foundation, 
bottles,  and  tin  cans  is  to  be  shared  equally 
by  both  parties.  All  increase  is  to  be  kept 
down,  and  the  operator  is  to  double  up  the 
colonies  and  put  them  in  as  fine  condition 
as  possible  for  winter.  In  the  case  you 
mention,  if  the  owner  has  foul  brood  the 
operator  should  receive  at  least  60  per  cent 
of  the  honey  and  possibly  75,  because  there 
will  be  some  extra  work,  and  the  crop  will 
be  cut  down  somewhat  by  reason  of  the  dis- 
ease. We  would  say  in  this  case  that  it 
would  be  fair  for  the  owner  to  receive  only 
25  per  cent  of  the  crop  while  the  operator 
would  receive  75  per  cent.  The  expense  for 
sj^ecial  supplies  should  be  borne  in  about  the 
same  proportion,  owner  paying  25  per  cent 
and  the  operator  75. — Ed.] 


DIFFERENT  FIELDS 


Some  of  the  Ways  We    find   many   ways 

in  Which  We  Have  in  which  honey  im- 
Used  Honey  *  proves  food.    A  table- 

spoonful  of  honey  in 
the  muffins  for  breakfast  decidedly  im- 
proves them  and  causes  them  to  take  a 
beautiful  brown,  and  it  gives  bread  a 
moisture  that  improves  its  keeping  quali- 
ties. A  dessertspoonful  of  honey  in  any 
cake  recipe  improves  the  cake  and  keeps 
it  moist  much  longer.  A  small  amount  of 
honey  vinegar  and  a  little  soda  will  im- 
prove the  cake  or  muflEins  where  baking 
powder  is  used,  and  less  of  the  latter  is 
needed.  The  soda  should  be  dissolved  in 
water,  then  poured  into  the  honey  and 
vinegar,  stirred  into  the  thin  batter  while 
effervescent,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  flour 
added.  The  cake  will  rise  in  a  surprising 
manner.  If  the  housekeeper  will  use  a  little 
honey  in   cakes  it  will  prevent   its   falling. 

The  honey  cereal  coffee  given  in  Gleanings 
is  splendid.  We  use  it  the  year  thru  with  a 
small  amount  of  the  best  coffee  added,  and 
we  like  the  combination  very  much.  This 
recipe  should  be  modified,  however,  by 
leaving  out  the  egg.  There  is  no  value  or 
flavor  in  browned  albumen. 

Honey  is  cheaper  than  sugar,  and  now 
is  the  time  to  introduce  it.  It  costs  money 
to  get  this  information  before  the  people, 
and  this  can  best  be  done  by  associations. 
I  would  suggest  that  they  do  this  by 
placing  recipes  for  the  use  of  honey  where 
people  will  see  them,  talking  the  matter 
over  with  friends,  neighbors,  and  those 
we  meet,  and  then  placing  the  honey  where 
it  is  readily  reached.  If  this  is  done  as  it 
should  be  the  demand  for  honey  will  be  so 
increased  that  there  will  soon  be  a  ready 
market  for  all  the  honey  produced. 

Caldwell,  Idaho.  W.  L.  Porter. 


Cc: 


What  Controls  the  On    page    45    of    the 

Time  and  Degree  January    issue    Dr. 

of  Granulation?  Miller  questions  P.  C. 

Chadwick  's  state- 
ment  to  the  effect  that  the  riper  the  honey 
the  less  it  will  granulate.  The  editor  adds 
that  it  is  generally  believed  unripe  honey 
will  granulate  quicker  than  ripe  honey.  To 
my  mind  this  does  not  answer  the  question. 
It  seems  to  me  these  are  two  distinctly 
different   propositions. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  some  honeys 
do  not  granulate.  I  have  some  unfilled 
sections  partly  capped  over,  left  from  early 
last  season,  which  have  not  yet  granulated, 
and  I  had  some  goldenrod  honey  that 
granulated  within  a  very  few  days  after 
it    was    extracted,    and    this    was    thoroly 


*  Condensed  from  a  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Porter 
for  the  last  ineeting  of  the  Colorado  Honey-iJroducers' 
Assoeiation. 
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ripe  (fully  capped  over)  when  extracted. 
This  honey  when  liquefied  has  a  sparkling 
amber  color,  and  is  so  thick  it  will  hardly 
run  at  all.  When  we  want  to  eat  it  we 
take  a  spoon  and  ' '  wind  up  ' '  what  we 
want.  In  the  granulated  condition  it  looks 
like  good  butter,  only  it  is  a  little  more 
solid. 

We  have  honey  here  that  does  not  graru- 
late.  It  comes  from  a  rather  small  tree 
called  the  sourwood.  I  have  never  known 
it  to  granulate.  There  is  a  reason.  Who 
can  tell  whether  this  honey  has  something 
in  it  to  keep  it  from  granulating  or  whether 
there  is  nothing  in   it  that  will  granulate? 

New  Eichmond,  Ohio.       Houston  Scott. 

[Technically  speaking,  Mr.  Chadwick's 
proposition  and  our  own  are  different,  and 
yet  the  same  condition  that  permits  slight 
granulation  also  causes  the  granulation  to 
take  place  but  slowly. 

Briefly  speaking,  honey  is  a  complex 
substance.  The  amount  of  dextrose  de- 
termines the  degree  or  rapidity  of  granu- 
lation. Honeys  containing  high  percentages 
of  levulose  or  dextrin,  which  are  non-granu- 
lating, granulate  slowly  or  not  at  all,  de- 
pending upon  the  amounts  present.  If 
honey  were  composed  of  dextrose  entirely 
it  would  become  perfectly  solid  and  dry. 
The  substance  that  might  be  obtaiiied  by 
evaporating  the  moisture  in  honey  would 
not  be  honey,  and  probably  could  not  be 
sold  as  such.  Certain  honeys,  like  the  sage 
of  California  and  tupelo  of  Florida,  con- 
taining a  high  percentage  of  levulose,  do 
not  granulate,  because  the  influence  of 
the  levulose  is  stronger  than  that  of  the 
dextrose. 

Of  course  agitation  and  alternate  high 
and  low  temperatures  hasten  granulation. 
Other  things  being  equal,  honey  that  is 
extracted,  because  of  the  agitation  and  the 
introduction  of  bubbles  of  air,  will  granu- 
late more  quickly  than  honey  which  is 
not  extracted. — Ed.] 


Plenty  of  Drones  Early   in   the   fall   of 

as  Well  as  Brood  1916    I    purchased    a 

in  November  golden   Italian   queen 

from  J.  B.  Brockwell, 
Bariietts,  Va.,  and  introduced  it  to  a  colony 
of  blacks  after  destroying  the  old  queen. 
She  commenced  laying  in  due  time,  and 
kept  it  up  at  a  rapid  rate  until  about  the 
middle  of  November.  In  the  mean  time 
there  was  no  honey  to  be  had  from  any 
source.  About  November  15  it  turned 
very  cold — almost  zero  weather;  in  a  few 
days  the  weather  began  to  moderate,  so 
the  bees  were  seen  flying  from  some  of 
the  hives,  and  I  noticed  a  large  pile  of 
dead    brood    in    front    of    this    hive — drones 


and  workers  in  all  stages,  some  about 
ready  to  hatch  out.  The  brood  became 
chilled  and  the  bees  dragged  them  out. 

Is  this  a  common  occurrence  when  goldens 
are  purchased  from  the  South  and  shipped 
North?  I  have  other  queens — the  three 
banded  from  the  South,  and  they  all  stopped 
laying  early  in  October,  when  there  was  no 
honey  from  the  field,  and  the  weather  be- 
gan to  get  cold;  but  this  queen  kept  right 
along  laying.  It  is  a  strong  colony  now, 
but  I  am  afraid  they  will  run  short  of 
stores.  The  hive  was  not  very  heavy  when 
they  were  put  into  winter  quarters. 

Eomeo,  Mich.  C.  C.  Chamberlin. 


City    Beekeepers  I  live  at  the  outskirts 

in  California  and  of   the   city,   altho   it 

a  Lot  of  Them  is  built  up  close   all 

around  us.  All  the 
lots  are  25  x  100  feet,  and  there  are  very 
few  empty  ones.  In  the  five  or  six  blocks 
nearest  to  me  I  venture  to  say  there  are 
at  least  20  to  25  colonies  of  bees  per  block. 

About  half  a  mile  away  to  the  east- 
ward there  is  a  large  forest  of  eucalyptus- 
trees,  also  some  sandy  hills  where  more 
or  less  sage  is  to  be  found  as  well  as 
lupin  and  numerous  wild  flowers.  There 
are  also  a  good  many  acacia-trees  growing 
which  bloom  heavily  in  the  season.  The 
eucalyptus  blooms  steadily  from  March  1 
to  June  15.  We  get  our  surplus  from  this 
source. 

I  have  two  colonies,  one  Italian  and 
one  black.  On  Jan.  31,  last  year,  I  fed 
both  colonies  sugar  syrup  for  three  weeks 
and  they  built  up  wonderfully,  as  they 
were  quite  weak  after  the  winter.  The 
hives  were  just  boiling  over  with  bees 
at  the  right  age  to  go  to  the  fields  by 
the  time  the  eucalyptus  began  to  bloom 
well.  From  the  two  colonies  I  secured 
250  sections  of  fine  light  -  amber  honey, 
also  sixty  small  individual  sections,  four 
of  which  take  the  place  of  one  4x5  sec- 
tion. I  sold  all  the  honey  at  20  cts.  per 
section  among  my  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  having  just 
returned  from  a  trip  out  of  town  I  found 
that  one  colony  during  my  absence  had 
swarmed.  It  was  then  late  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  I  wanted  to  find  out  which  hive 
the  swarm  had  come  from.  I  put  on  my 
veil  and  gloves  and  started  to  investigate. 
As  it  was  late  and  cool,  and  a  fog  com- 
ing on,  the  bees  did  not  fly  much  but 
just  crawled  around  all  over  my  legs, 
under  my  coat,  and  into  my  veil.  I  had 
neglected  putting  the  veil  under  my  vest. 
In  a  very  few  seconds  I  had  my  veil  full 
of  bees  which  were  stinging  to  beat  the 
band.     I  rushed  for  the  bathtub  and  dived 
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in,  thus  drowning  the  bees.  Next  day  I 
counted  over  500,  and  there  were  more. 
Altho  l)adly  stung,  my  enthusiasm  was  not 
dampened,  and  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid. 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  repeat  my  successful 
honey  crop  next  year.  Scott  A.  Ray. 

San    Francisco,   Cal. 


Nine    Hours    at  I   w  a  s    surprised   t  o 

130  Degrees  Didn  't         read    on    page    1088, 
Hurt    the    Honey  Nov.    15,    that   honey 

heated  to  130  degrees 
and  kept  at  that  temperature  four  or  five 
hours  would  be  darkened  in  color.  Hav- 
ing seen  repeated  recommendations  to  use 
a  lower  degree  of  heat  than  160  degrees, 
about  midsummer  I  divided  a  sample  of 
new,  light-colored  honey  in  two  portions, 
one  of  which  in  a  bottle  set  in  a  dish  of 
water  over  an  oil  -  stove  by  which  the 
heat  could  be  nicely  regulated  I  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  130  to  133  degrees 
Fahr.  for  nine  hours.  When  cold,  neither 
I  nor  others  to  whom  the  two  samples 
were  submitted  could  tell  by  taste  or  sight 


which  of  the  two  samples  had  been  heat- 
ed. The  same  is  true  today,  except  that 
a  close  inspection  of  the  unheated  sample 
shows  very  minute  granules,  the  com- 
mencement of  granulation,  while  the  heat- 
ed sample  is  as  clear  as  at  the  first. 
Westville,  Ind.,  Dec.  1.       E.  S.  Smith. 


Brood-rearing  I  have  330  colonies  of 

May  Cause  a  b  e  e  s    in     ten-frame 

Shortage  of  Stores  Langstroth  hives  lo- 
cated in  and  around 
Colquitt  on  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Apalachicola  River.  I  produce  extracted 
honey  exclusively.  This  has  been  an  un- 
usually warm  winter.  I  have  seen  men 
around  town  in  their  shirt  sleeves  today, 
Jan.  10.  I  was  out  at  one  of  my  yards 
today,  and  noticed  young  bees  taking  their 
first  flight.  I  examined  the  comb,  and 
found  brood  -  rearing  progressing  rapidly. 
I  noticed  bees  bringing  in  pollen  some 
days  ago,  but  am  unable  to  locate  its 
source. 

I   feed   my   milch    cows   cotton-seed   meal, 
and   have    a    considerable   amount    on    hand 
Continued  on  page   226 


THE    BACKLOT  BUZZER. 

BY     J.     H.      DONAIIEV 

Billy  Applehlossom  was  over  and  says  his  grandpa  is   patiently  watching  at  the  sitting  room  window 
these  days.     Just  as  soon  as  the  bees  come  out  for  a    frolic   he  says   he's  going  to   venture   outside. 
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Thou  shalt  love  * 
10:27. 

And  who  is  my  neighbor? 

Look  not  every  man  on  h 
also  on  the  things  of  others. — 


TH  I  S  i  s 
C  h  r  istmas 
day ;  and 
may  God  bless 
the  message  I 
feel  he  has  given 
me  to  send  to 
you.  Most  of 
you  have  read 
more  or  less 
about  my  Eglan- 
t  i  n  e  chickens. 
Well,  when  that 
pullet  commenc- 
ed to  lay  when 
she  w  a  s  0  n  1  y 

four  months  and  eight  days  old  it  occur- 
red to  me  that  she  and  her  sister  pullets 
would  be  of  interest  at  our  Medina  Co. 
fair;  and  it  occurred  to  me  further  that 
the  good  people  down  in  Florida  would 
also  like  to  see  them  at  our  Manatee  Co. 
fair;  and  to  exhibit  them  in  good  style 
I  planned  to  have  our  hive-factory  make 
a  nice  cage  for  the  exhibits,  and  to  use  this 
same  cage  to  ship  the  whole  by  express 
when  we  were  ready  to  go  to  our  southern 
home.  Later  on,  as  you  may  recall,  this 
same  "  youthful  mother "  came  off  with 
a  bright  family  of  chicks,  and,  therefore, 
this  fine  cage  nicely  painted  (inside  and 
out)  was  divided  off  so  as  to  have  three 
compartments — one  for  the  fine  rooster  (tall 
enough  so  he  could  stand  upright  with 
his  seven  jDullets),  and  right  alongside  a 
two-story  compartment.  The  upper  part 
was  for  some  half-grown  chicks,  and  the 
lower  one  for  the  precious  pullet  and  her 
brood.  You  see  I  set  every  egg  laid  by 
the  Eglantine,  and  the  result  was  I  had 
in  the  cage  to  be  expressed  21,  big  and 
little.  They  were  started  Tuesday,  Nov. 
14;  but  altho  I  was  on  hand  at  every 
arrival  of  the  train,  "  no  chicks "  up  to 
Saturday.  I  had  planned  to  go  up  Satur- 
day evening;  but  as  a  colored  drayman 
promised  to  be  on  hand  sure,  even  if  the 
train  was  late  (if  they  came  he  was  to 
bring  them  down  at  once  to  our  place),  I 
trusted  to  him.  As  I  saw  nothing  of  him, 
I  concluded  none  came;  but  what  was  my 
surprise  to  see  him,  about  9  o'clock  Sun- 
day morning,  dump  my  precious  cage 
down  on  the  porch  in  a  most  dilapidated 
condition,   upside  down! 

I  had  provided  an  ample  supply  of 
different  kinds  of  grain,  and  on  a  card 
asked  express  agents  to  keep  water  in  the 
three  water-dishes;  but  if  you  had  seen 
the  seventeen  remaining  chickens  drink  you 
would  have  decided  they  hadn't  had  a 
"  drink "   for  almost  a  week.     They   kept 


OUR  HOMES 

A.  I.   ROOT 


thy    neighbor    as    thyself.  —  Luke 


— Luke   10:29. 

is   own   things,    but   every   man 

Phil,  2:4. 


drinking  almost 
the  whole  fore- 
noon. All  finally 
"  fetched  u  p  " 
but  one.  The 
agent  gave  me  a 
statement  saying 
tlie  cage  came  to 
him  in  bad  con- 
dition, so  there 
seemed  nothing 
to  do  but  to 
make  a  bill  to 
the  company  for 
the  loss  of  four 
half-  grown 
chicks  and  smashing  up  my  fancy  cage, 
made  on  purpose  for  an  exhibit  at  our 
coming  fair.  The  extra  cockerel  sent  down 
some  time  before,  I  valued  at  $10.00.  I 
paid  $5.00  express  charge  in  advance  in 
order  to  have  the  whole  rig  handled  care- 
fully, and  we  bolted  some  iron  handles  on 
each  end  of  the  cage  so  it  could  be  readily 
lifted  carefully,  even  by  one  man.  One 
end  of  the  cage  was  maslicd  "  all  to  splin- 
ters," and  had  been  "  cobbled  up "  and 
tied  up  with  ropes,  etc.,  on  the  way.  Of 
course  the  company  should  pay  for  their 
careless  work,  I  argued,  and  so  would  al- 
most anybody  else;  but  let  us  pause  a 
little.  On  page  212,  March  1,  I  spoke  of 
Trumbull's  tract,  "The  Victorious  Life," 
and  quoted  as  follows:  . 

"  The  life  that  is  Christ  reveals  to  a 
man  a  score  of  sins  and  failures  in  himself 
where  he  saw  only  one  before." 

I  said  there,  on  Feb.  3,  that  I  had  made 
a  little  start  on  "The  Life  that  Wins." 
Well,  I  have  been  trying  to  hold  to  it  now 
for  almost  a  year.  When  I  considered 
making  out  a  bill  for  damages  against  the 
express  company,  conscience  began  making 
a  protest.  "  What  would  Jesits  do  "  were 
they  his  chickens?  He  said,  "  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Are  the 
express  companies  my  neighbors?  Think 
of  it,  friends.  Have  Ave  been  treating  them 
as  "neighbors"?  My  good  friends  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  have  been  showing  them 
up  {perhaps  as  they  deserve)  ;  but  is  thei-e 
not  something  to  be  said  on  their  side  as 
well  as  on  ours?  We  all  know  that  the 
way  to  have  good  neighbors  is  to  be  neigh- 
borly ourselves.  After  summing  up  how 
they  have  damaged  me,  suppose  I  go  over 
the  ground  again  and  try  honestly  to  see 
how  much  I  have  been  to  blame.  All 
right,  here  goes. 

No.  1.  First,  I  told  our  workmen  at  the 
factory  to  make  the  "  cage "  as  light  as 
possible  so  as  to  save  express  charges.     I 
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have  just  measured  a  splinter  from  the 
broken  end.  It  is  only  %  inch  thick  for 
a  shipment  of  over  a  thousand  miles. 

2.  I  was  .not  on  hand  when  the  chicks 
came,  because  I  was  "  too  tired."  Who 
knows  but  that  the  colored  man,  by  his 
awkwardness,  let  the  two  live  ones  get 
away?  When  he  dropped  it  upside  down 
on  the  porch,  two  got  out  and  we  had  to 
chase   them. 

3.  I  now  recall  that  I  put  two  older 
chicks  in  with  the  hen  and  chickens;  and 
Mrs.  Root  said  before  they  started,  "  That 
hen  will  surely  kill  the  two  that  do  not 
belong  to  her."  But  I  replied,  "Oh!  she 
will  fet  up  after  a  little."  Were  not  the 
two  dead  ones  found  in  the  cage  these 
two?     They  were  about  the  size  of  them. 

4.  In  watching  shipments  of  chickens 
in  the  large  cities  as  we  came  thru,  I 
noticed  all  crates  were  strongly  made,  and 
low  and  flat,  not  permitting  the  fowls  to 
stand  upright.  On  this  account  the  hand- 
lers of  "coops,"  in  the  hurry,  forgot  to 
notice  that  my  crate  was  to  stand  upright, 
and  turned  it  over  on  its  back  like  the 
rest,  spilling  the  food,  water,  etc.  Was  I 
not  at  least  somewhat  at  fault  in  not  con- 
forming to  custom? 

5.  Was  I  not  further  at  fault  in  putting 
21  chickens,  of  three  different  ages,  all  in 
one  crate  instead  of  having  three  small 
crates  for  so  long  a  shipment? 

I  might  go  on,  friends,  still  further.  This 
incident  illustrates  how  the  shipper,  if  he 
wishes  to  be  fair  and  "  neighborly,"  can 
^^ew  both  sides  of  the  question  when  it 
comes  to  discussing  "  damages  "  while  the 
company  has  to  guess  at  what  I  have 
owned  up  in  the  above.* 

Somebody  has  said,  "  Corporations  have 
no  soul."  Is  it  not  largely  your  fault  and 
mine  that  it  is  so?  Have  you  not  noticed 
the  growing  fashion  of  sueing  for  damages? 
I  am  told  that  there  are  a  lot  of  so-called 
lawyers  who  make  it  their  business  to  go 
to  people  who  have  suffered,  and  offer  to 
"  sue."  for  half  the  proceeds  if  successful. 
Is  it  not  true  that  if  we,  as  a  people,  loved 
our  neighbors  as  ourselves,  even  "  just  a 
little  bit,"  the  wicked  war  over  the  seas 
would  never  have  been  started?  And  would 
it  not  be  still  more  true  if  we  only  recog- 
nized every  poor  soul  in  trouble,  no  matter 

*  Some  years  ago  a  lot  of  bees  sent  by  express 
wei-e  "  smashed  up."  I  sent  in  a  bill  for  thirty  or 
forty  dollars'  damages.  An  agent  of  the  company 
came  to  see  ns,  and  in  a  very  friendlv  way  said 
something  like  this:  "Mr.  Root,  we  will  pay  this 
bill  if  you  say  so;  in  fact,  I  suppose  we  shall  have 
to  pay  it;  but  if  we  do  we  shall  be  obliged  to  raise 
our  rate  on  bees.  Shall  I  pay  the  bill?"  I  think 
that  in  this  case  there  was  fault  in  preparing  the 
shipment.  I  said,  "No;"  and  the  rate  on  hives  of 
bees  was  not  advanced. 


on  which  side  of  the  world  he  lives,  as  "  our 
neighbor"  ?  I  think  I  can  see  this  "  cruel 
war  "  is  in  some  way  helping  to  bring  the 
above  to  pass. 

"  Oh  glorious  victory  "  that  is  coming, 
coming,  coming,  when  we  shall  be  neighbors 
to  everybody,  and  everybody  neighbors  to 
us — the  victory  that  overoometh  the  world ! 


TRUE  AND  FALSE  PATRIOTISM,  PROM  A  COUPLE 
OF  "  MOTHERS   IN   ISRAEL.-" 

Mr.  A.  I  Root: — Quite  recently  mother  sent  me 
a  clipping  taken  from  Gleanings.  It  was  an 
article  in  regard  to  patriotism,  which  I  heartily 
endorse.  I  have  for  years  viewed  national  pat- 
riotism as  a  sort  fanaticism,  a  breeder  of  mis- 
chief. It  is  a  form  of  self-exaltation  and  misap- 
preciation  of  others.  It  must  come  to  pass  accord- 
ing to  Isaiah  9 :  6,  7,  that  "  the  government  shall 
be  upon  his  (Christ's)  shoulders;"  his  is  the 
only  flag  or  banner  that  can  unite  humanitv.  He  is 
the  one  great  magnet  or  force  that  can  "  draw  all 
men  "  without  causing  friction  of  the  iinits.  When 
the  angels  proclaimed  the  fact  of  his  birth,  his 
mission  on  earth  was  heralded  thus:  "Peace  on 
earth,   good  will  to  men." 

I  think  the  root  of  the  trouble  is  too  much 
theoretical  and  not  enough  practical  Christianity. 
Faith  without  works  is  dead.  We  practice  too 
much  selfish  and  not  enough  unselfish  patriotism. 
Patriotism,  from  "  patria,"  Latin  for  fatherland, 
ought  to  mean  zeal  and  patriotism  for  the  heavenly 
Father's  kingdom  to  be  established  on  earth.  For- 
merly there  were  family,  tribal,  and  state  differences 
and  feuds.  We  have  reached  the  stage  where 
these  have  found  means  of  living  in  peace  and 
harmony,  having  laid  aside  each  his  own  emblem 
and  united  under  brotherly  love.  It  is  now  time 
that  the  nations  unite  under  the  banner  seen  by 
Solomon,  and  which  will  lead  to  the  "  banqueting 
house"  of  nations — Song  of  Songs,  2:4.  "  Pe 
brought  me  into  the  banqueting  house,  and  his 
banner  over  me  was  love."         Mrs.  Louise  Lacy. 

Richmond,,  Mo.,  Nov.  6. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — To  the  above  letter  T  will 
add  that  both  of  my  parents  were  French,  and  that  I 
love  France  where  I  had  a  very  happy  childhood. 
My  good  husband  was  a  German.  I  have  been 
in  Germany  five  times,  and  love  Germany  dearly. 
Our  children  were  all  born  in  Belgium,  except  the 
youngest.  He  was  born  in  the  United  States. 
By  such  conditions,  how  can  a  body  feel  patriotic, 
especially  if  homesick  for  the  "old  country"?  Of 
course  we  all  must  be  true  toward  our  adopted 
country. 

With  such  a  mixture  of  people  from  everywhere 
under  the  sun,  many  having  come  here  to  escape 
militarism,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  is  right 
for  us  to  export  any  implements  of  war.  May 
the  time  soon  be  here  when  the  women  will  all 
have  the  right  to  vote,  and  that  they  will  use  it  so 
that  the  lexportation  of  arms,  whisky,  and  cigarettes 
from  this  country  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  How 
can  we  pray  in  truth  for  God's  kingdom  to  come, 
and  at  the  same  time  furnish  the  world  with  im- 
plements of  murder  for  body  and  soul?  God's  king- 
dom will  not  come  so  long  as  this  nation  tries  to 
serve  God  and  mammon. 

Mrs.  N.  H.  Sorge  and  Family. 

Ringwood,   Okla.,  Nov.  23. 

Amen  to  both  of  the  above  letters;  and 
may  the  time  speedily  come  when  women 
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like  the  two  above  may  have  a  chance  lo 
vote,  and  not  only  stop  the  exportation  of 
whisky  and  cigarettes  but  also  of  all  muni- 
tions that  are  niad;^  only  to  kill  people,  and 
that  can  be  used  for  no  other  purpose.  That 
family  of  three  nationalities  is  typical  of  a 
large  part  of  our  United  States,  and  is  a 
most  vivid  illustration  of  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  engage  in  war. 


"  THE  BOLD  INTRUDER." 

Together  with  a  kind  letter  from  C.  C. 
Crowston,  Troutdale,  Ore.,  comes  a  tract 
from  which  1  clip  as  below  : 

THE    EMPIRE    BUILDER. 

"The  Empire  Builder,"  such  is  the  eloquent  and 
descriptive  title  given  to  J.  J.  Hill,  the  king  of  rail- 
road magnates.  But  he  is  pone !  His  accumulated 
wealth  of  $250,000,000  could  not  buy  off  the 
"  king  of  terrors."  Nor  could  his  fame  and  notori- 
ety abash  the  bold  intruder.  His  death-chamber 
called  together  skilled  and  celebrated  physicians, 
but  they  could  not  cope  with  the  antagonist  of  life, 
nor  wrest  their  patient  from  the  tyrant's  grasp. 

As  a  poor  boy  he  started  out  in  life's  fair  morning. 
Whea  he  soared  high  in  the  sky  of  financial  success 
he  was  envied,  counted  wise,  shrewd,  and  far-seeing 
by  those  who  estimate  a  man   according  to  what  he 


amasses.  He  passed  O"'  of  time — hoary  with  age, 
burdened  with  the  \\uiglit  of  years,  and  enriched 
with  vast  and  varied  experience;  but  the  place  that 
knew  him  once  shall  know  him  no  more  forever. 
If  his  absence  is  eternal  here,  his  presence  over 
there  is  for  ever. 

Man's  existence  does  not  end  with  time,  neither 
does  it  end  with  eternity.  Here  he  appears,  then 
disappears ;   there  he  appears,  but  never  disappears. 

Reader,  how  is  it  with  you  ?  Are  you  so  en- 
grossed with  the  many  affairs  of  time  that  you  are 
giving  no  thought  to  the  overwhelming  and  weighty 
matters  of  eternity?  If  so,  you  are  a  thousand 
times  more  foolish  than  the  poor  Indian  that 
traded  off  a  fortune  in  nuggets  of  gold  for  a  few 
brass  buttons.  C.  C.  Crowston. 


FRIEND   SHUMARD   GONE   TO   REST. 

About  ten  years  ago,  when  on  the  island 
oiDposite  Osprey,  I  had  considerable  to  say 
about  Mr.  Shumard,  who  then  wned  a  large 
part  of  the  island.  We  have  the  sad  news 
that  he  died  Nov.  2,  age  74.  We  quote  as 
follows  from  the  Sarasota  Times  : 

"  The  high  regard  in  which  he  was  held  was  evi- 
denced by  the  great  number  of  those  who  gathered 
at  the  Baptist  church  at  Osprey,  where  the  last  lov- 
ing rites  were  held,  and  where  he  was  laid  at  rest 
'  Till  Jesus  comes.'  He  did  not  die.  He  just 
quietly  fell  asleep." 


HIGH  -  PRESSURE  GARDENING 


HIGH-PRESSURE   GARDENING   WITH    IRISH    PO- 
TATOES. 

The  plan  given  on  p.  145,  February  issue, 
promises  at  this  date,  Feb.  10,  even  more 
than  I  hoped.  If  you  have  no  hot-bed,  cold- 
frame,  or  gTeenhous?,  find  a  sheltered  spot 
where  the  sun  strikes  as  many  hours  of  the 
day  as  possible,  and  where  north  and  west 
winds  are  kept  off.  Work  the  soil  up  fine 
and  then  make  it  exceedingly  rich  with 
stable  manure,  poultry  droppings,  or  com- 
mercial fertilizer.  Potatoes  will  stand 
heavy  fertilizing.  Level  it  off  and  sj^read 
your  potatoes  out  one  deep,  not  quite  touch- 
ing each  other,  say  Yz  inch  or  more  between 
them.  Cover  with  this  same  rich  fine  soil. 
Now  let  the  sun  warm  it  up  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  before  the  sun  is  shut  off,  cover 
the  whole  bed  with  burlap  sacks,  old  blan- 
kets, or  something  similar,  so  as  to  hold  in 
the  heat  the  sun  gave  it  during  the  day.  Be 
sure  your  blankets  are  off  when  it  rains ;  and 
if  it  does  not  rain,  water  when  needed.  You 
should  manage  so  as  to  have  green  leaves 
and  good  strong  roots  by  the  time  the  pota- 
toes can  be  cut  and  put  out  in  the  field.  I 
am  hoeing  my  potatoes  today  that  were  set 
out  two  daj's  ago.  We  had  a  warm  rain 
just  after  setting  them  out.     By  fliis  plan 


you  can  get  good  strong  plants  from  even 
small  potatoes;  and  potatoes  that  are  decay- 
ed or  partly  decayed  at  one  end,  will  often 
give  the  very  best  plants.  The  new  shoots 
on  some  of  them,  because  of  our  very  rich 
soil  on  the  cold-frame,  looked  more  like  as- 
paragus-shoots than  like  potatoes,  and,  in 
fact,  some  were  about  as  large  around  as 
asparagus-shoots.  Such  potato-plants  of 
an  early  variety  will  give  new  potatoes  for 
market,  with  favorable  weather,  in  four  or 
five  weeks.  We  are  now  digging,  and  sell- 
ing every  day,  in  half-peck  baskets,  at  40 
cts.  a  basket  ($3.20  per  bushel),  or  about 
the  price  of  Bermuda  potatoes.  This  short 
cut  for  new  potatoes  should  bring  the  Unit- 
ed States  a  million  dollars,  especially  while 
the  price  is  away  up,  if  tliose  who  like  such 
work  would  get  right  at  it.  Where  are  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  potato  clubs  right  in 
this  crisis'?  This  work  should  all  be  doi^e 
wdiile  the  ground  is  being  made  ready  lo 
plant. 


KIND    WORD    FROM    A    30-YEAB    SUBSCRIBER. 

I  have  taken  your  magazine  most  of  the  time  for 
30  y(;ars,  and  want  to  take  it  as  long  as  I  live  if 
Uncle  .Vmos  and  Gleanings  outlive  me. 

Ozark,   Mo.,   Sep.   6.  S.   S.   Lawing. 
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POISON  IVY IS  IT  WORSE  THAN  EEE-STINGS? 

Some  little  time  ago  the  young  man  who 
married  my  oldest  granddaughter,  Mr. 
Marshall  F.  Bryant  (I  suppose  1  shall  have 
to  call  him  my  grandson-in-law),  while  at 
our  cottage  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  v/as 
severely  poisoned  with  poison  ivy.  Of 
course  there  was  the  usual  talk  about  reme- 
dies; but  after  the  trouble  had  continued 
several  days  he  concluded  it  would  not  get 
well  of  itself,  as  I  had  suggested,  like  bee- 
stings. So  he  went  to  our  druggist,  who 
gave  him  a  prescription  that  killed  the 
virus  at  once.  Here  is  the  prescription 
the  druggist  filled : 

rOISON-IVY   REMEDY. 

Zinc  sulphate,  15  grains;  distilled  water,  1  oz. 
Soak  cloth  in  the  solution  and  apply  to  the  poison 
blisters.  Alternate  with^  alcohol  if  not  relieved. 
Use  with  care,   as  it  is  a  deadly  poison. 

Since  then  the  two  folhnving  letters  have 
come  to  hand  in  regard  to  the  same  matter: 

I  notice  some  reference  to  poison  ivy  on  page 
214;  and  as  I  have  had  some  experience  M'ith  it 
I  am  giving  the  remedy  which  I  have  found  to 
be  most  successful.  Simply  moisten  the  affected 
parts  with  a  1-1000  to  a  1-5000  mercuric  chloride 
solution.  As  this  is  very  poisonous  if  taken  in- 
ternally, it  should  be  handled  with  care.  I  have 
not  foiind  the  stronger  solution  to  be  hurtful  to 
the  skin.  Renew  the  application  several  times 
a  day.  Leonidas  R.  Littleton. 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emory  and  Henry  College. 

Dear  Mr.  Root: — I  dearly  love  Gleanings,  and 
especially  your  department.  I  have  been  taking  it 
for  26  years,  and  I  have  not  missed  a  copy.  W  iien 
I  see  you  classing  poison  ivy  as  no  worse  than 
bee-stings  I  am  tempted  to  write  you  my  ex- 
perience and  observation,  extending  over  a  pei  iod 
of  50  years.  I  have  had  my  share  of  stings,  and 
poison  ivy  too,  and  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 
If  I  had  to  take  either,  and  had  my  choice,  I 
would  say  bring  on  the  bees.  Some  people  are 
affected  by  ivy  a  great  deal  more  than  others.  I 
don't  dare  go  near  it  when  I  am  hot  and  perspir- 
ing:; yet  my  son  can  handle  it  any  time,  and  he 
has  never  been  poisoned  by  it.  I  knew  a  lady 
(one  of  my  mother's  sisters)  who  was  near  to  le 
delivered  of  a  child.  She  was  poisoned  by  ivy. 
She  failed  to  get  it  cured,  and  it  went  all  thru  her 
sjstem.  "When  her  child  was  born  its  body  was 
broken  out  all  over  like  its  mother.  The  doctor 
said  it  was  the  ivy  poison  that  its  mother  had.  It 
was  not  cured,  and  lived  only  a  short  time.  Bee- 
slings  will  get  well  without  anything  being  ap- 
pliel;  but  poison  ivy,  never.  O.  M.  Outts,  pa^^e 
755,  Aug.  15,  has  discovered  that  salty  meat 
grease  will  kill  it.  Tell  him  to  try  the  salt  with- 
out the  grease,  or  salt  and  water,  and  it  will  be 
.iust  as  effective.  Tlie  best  remedy  I  have  ever  tried 
an  old  doctor  gave  me.  Go  to  the  drugstore  and 
get  some  sugar  of  lead,  put  it  in  just  enough 
water  to  dissolve  it,  and  apply  it  to  the  poison 
with  a  rag  about  three  times,  and  that  is  the  end 
of  the  poison.  W.   Mii/roN   Mcio^uo. 

Visalia,  Cal.,  Sept.  1. 

With  the  above  evidence  I  think  1  shall 
have  to  conclude  that  pjisoii   i\y  docs  not 


get  well  of  itself  like  bee-stings.  Now, 
even  tho  1  may  be  wrong,  I  am  going  to 
make  another  suggestion.  From  what  I 
am  told  above,  1  am  inclined  to  think  the 
poison  of  redbugs,  that  so  much  h?,s  been 
said  about,  would  yield  to  any  or  all  of 
the  above  remedies.  If  the  remedy  is  ap- 
plied shortly  after  the  insect  has  i^unetured 
the  skin,  the  strong  medicine  would  kill  it. 
If  after  the  insect  has  burrowed  beneath 
the  skin,  and  the  spot  is  swollen,  give  it  a 
good  scratching  and  then  apply  the  medi- 
cine. Last  winter  I  used  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  sal-soda  with  very  gov.d  I'esults. 
Sugar  of  lead  has  long  been  known  as  an 
antidote  for  poisonous  plants  or  insects. 

The  letter  from  our  good  friend  Moore 
reminds  us  not  only  to  be  careful  about 
coming  in  contact  with  poison  ivy,  but  also 
the  importance  of  going  to  a  doctor  or 
druggist  for  a  remedy  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  whole  wide  world  is  .iust  discovering 
how  an  unborn  child  may  suffer  from  alco- 
holic poison  taken  by  the  parents;  and  the 
incident  before  us  shoAvs  what  may  follow 
in  like  manner  from  the  effects  of  poison 
ivy. 

HELPS    FOR    DEAF    PEOPLE. 

In  addition  to  what  I  said  on  p.  1190, 
Dec.  1,  I  wish  to  add  that  the  Globe  Audi- 
phone  Co.,  Reading,  Mass.,  have  just  got 
out  a  beautiful  little  instrument  called  the 
"  Audi  Aid."  When  I  first  put  it  against 
my  ear  I  uttered  a  shout  because  of  the 
loud  ticking  of  the  clock  and  a  lot  of  other 
sounds  I  had  not  heard  for  years.  1  said 
to  Sue,  "  Why,  this  thing  is  going  to  be 
worth  a  hundred  dollars !''  But  when  care- 
fully tested  with  the  human  voice  I  was 
compelled  again  to  admit  I  could  hear  and 
tmderstand  nO'  better  than  Avith  my  hand 
held  over  my  ear,  and  perhaps  not  quite 
as  well.  At  present  I  cannoif  understand 
this,  and  I  hope  it  may  do  better  with  otlier 
deaf  people. 


"  god's  kingdom  coming--" 

UMITTING  ITS  FOOT  DOWN  ON  DOPE  CURES. 
After  years  of  litigation,  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  has  at  last  decided  that  the  traffic  in 
dope  medicines  and  cure-alls  is  illegal,  and  must 
hereafter  be  excluded  from  the  mails  and  barred 
from  interstate  commerce.  Under  this  ruling,  the 
Shii'ley  amendment  to  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  becomes  operative,  shutting  out  the  whole  fra- 
ternity of  quacks  who  for  many  years  have  been 
growing  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  credulous  and 
the  simple.  These  conscienceless  swindlers  and 
their  worthless  cures  have  been  so  often  exposed 
tliat  tlie  only  remarkable  thing  about  the  case  is  that 
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they  were  not  suppressed  and  stamped  out  of  ex- 
istence lonff  ago.  They  have  numhered  their  victims 
by  the  million,  and  the  foolish  faith  reposed  in  their 
nostrums  by  both  real  and  imasjinary  invalids  has 
cost  many  lives  that  might  have  been  saved  by 
proper  treatment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  multitudes 
wlio  have  liocome  slaves  to  drugs  and  alcohol.  Tlie 
Cliri.stian  Herald  has  always  been  in  active  sympathy 
with  the  movement  to  suppress  these  fakirs,  re- 
garding their  traffic  as  immoral,  unscientific,  and 
wliolly  fraudulent.      It'  tlicy  can  now  Ic  excluded,  not 


only  from  the  mails  but  from  the  I'olumns  of  the 
country  newspapers,  their  source  of  revenue  will 
be  cut  off  and  they  will  .=oon  disappear — a  riddance 
upon  which  the  country  is  to  be  congratulated. 

A  lioai'ty  amen  to  the  above,  taken  from 
the  Christian  Herald,  especially  if  it  in- 
cludes all  advertisements  that  try  to  make 
out  that  booze  is  ever,  under  any  circum- 
stances, a  medicine. 


POULTRY  NEWS 


THE  EGLANTINE  CHICKS. 

I  have  told  you  about  the  chicks  I  raised 
in  Ohio,  about  the  getting  of  them  down 
liere,  etc.  Well,  if  this  strain  of  Leghorns 
are  going  to  lay  in  4  or  5  months,  I  figured 
that  if  I  could  save  up  enough  eggs  to  start 
an  incubator,  say  in  November,  I  could  tlien 
have  pullets  laying-  (at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent) before  we  sitart  back  north,  say 
about  May  1st.  Therefore  I  saved  up  6 
dozen  eggs,  packed  them  in  a  valise  in  bran, 
and  carried  them  with  me  on  the  train,  and 
managed  to  avoid  breaking  a  single  egg. 
Now  let  us  go  back  a  little.  About  the  time 
I  began  saving  up  these  eggs,  friend  Abbott 
wrote  me  a  man  wanted  to  buy  my  small 
Buckeye  incubator.  Mr.  Abbott  has  been 
using  it  for  a  year  or  two  and  altho  he  has 
two  or  more  machines  that  cost  a  lot  more 
money,  if  I  am  right,  the  greater  part  of 
his  thousand  or  more  chickens  were  hatch- 
ed in  the  little  Buckeye.  His  remarkable 
success  with  it  is  Avhy  the  man  wanted  to 
buy  it.  On  p.  1042,  Nov.  1st  issue,  I  told 
you  of  my  visit  to  Spring-field.  Well,  while 
there  I  visited  the  Buckeye  factory.  I  was 
not  only  a.stonished  at  the  volume  of  their 
business  but  also  as  well  at  the  wonderfully 
fine  workmanship  of  their  work  in  wood 
and  metals.  I  got  hold  of  a  lot  of  points 
on  hatching  eggs  that  were  new  to  me,  and 
I  ordered  sent  to  Florida  one  of  their  latest 
small  incubators,  and  a  brooder  stove  to 
match.  Here  is  one  point :  Their  smallest 
and  cheapest  machine  will  do  just  as  good 
work,  and  hold  as  many  eggs,  as  a  much 
higher-priced  one.  Some  people  prefer  to 
pay  more  for  style,  ornaments,  etc.,  but  I 
don't.  Their  cheapest  machine  is  handsome 
enough  for  me. 

Well,  when  we  started  for  Florida  my  6 
dozen  eggs  were  some  of  them  about  a  month 
old;  they  were  all  from  pullets  only  6  or  7 
months  old,  and  they  had  to  stand  a  ship- 
ment of  about  1500  miles.  Altlio  the  new 
machine  worked  beautifully,  only  27  of  the 
72  eggs  proved  fertile,  and  of  these  27  we 


got  only  18  chicks.  Two  of  the  18  had 
to  be  helped  out  of  the  shell,  and  one  came 
from  an  egg  that  was  not  even  pipped.  I 
made  a  small  opening  near  his  bill  (on  the 
Pliilo  plan),  let  him  breathe  about  24  liours 
and  then  helped  him  clear  out,  and  now 
when  the  flock  is  over  3  weeks  old  I  can't 
tell  the  ones  I  helped  out  of  the  shell  from 
the  others. 

Well,  it  wouldn't  pay  to  start  the  brooder 
stove  for  only  18  chicks.  This  is  what  I  did. 
I  found  a  rock  where  the  men  had  been 
blasting,  about  as  big  as  I  could  carry.  It 
would  just  go  into  the  kitchen  stove  oven. 
During-  the  cold  days  in  November  it  cost 
nothing  to  get  this  stone  hot.  When  it 
would  almost  burn  the  paper  I  tied  it 
upon  heavy  paper,  then  outside  of  that 
wrapped  it  with  clean  empty  grain-sacks. 
A  barrel  was  laid  on  its  side,  some  sticks 
l^ut  across,  and  the  wrapped-up  stone  laid 
on  the  sticks.  It  kept  hot  48  hours,  when 
we  had  our  coldest  weather.  One  or  two 
nights  I  put  more  sacks  over  the  outside  of 
the  barrel,  and  spread  oilcloth  over  all 
when  it  rained.  Why  does  anybody  want  a 
better  brooder  for,  say,  2  or  3  dozen  chick- 
ens'? They  spread  out  on  some  soft  straw 
under  that  hot  stone,  and  when  too  warm 
they  came  out  in  front.  A  barrel  -  hoop 
covered  with  poultry  -  netting  kept  out 
prowlers  nights.  The  hot  stone  was  needed 
only  about  a  week  or  10  days;  after  that, 
only  some  blankets  over  the  cross  -  sticks. 
Before  they  ever  saw  a  mother  hen  they 
could  scratch,  fly,  and  run  like  a  flock  of 
quails.  They  have  now,  at  a  little  over  3 
weeks  old,  the  run  of  the  garden,  and  they 
follow  Wesley  in  his  spading  under  the 
matted  vines  of  velvet  beans,  from  daylight 
till  dark.  Sometimes  it  is  critkels  they  get, 
but  oftener  grubs,  cut  -  worms,  and  other 
pests;  and  not  a  spadeful  is  turned  over  and 
))ulverized  without  careful  insi?ection  from 
18  pairs  of  Avonderfully  keen  little  eyes. 
AVho  knows  how  much  this  has  to  do  with 
our  beautiful  thrifty  garden  just  now? 
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"  THE    END    OF    IT    IS    IN    SIGHT." 

Even  the  liquor  men  now  seem  ready  to  admit 
that  prohibition  is  gaining  ground,  and  is  liliely 
to  win  90  per  cent  of  the  country  witli/in  a  few 
years.  Mr.  Bryan  now  regards  it  as  the  greatest 
social  question,  and  urges  his  party  to  take  up  the 
issue  seriously.  The  fact  is  that  the  liquor  traffic 
has  no  economic  right  to  exist  in  this  country.  It 
serves  no  useful  nor  respectable  purpose,  and  repre- 
sents a  dead  loss  which  society  cannot  afford  to 
suffer.  The  breweries  and  distilleries  can  be  used 
for  making  industrial  alcohol,  and  thus  give  employ- 
ment to  the  men  who  are  now  worse  than  uselessly 
employed  in  making  liquor.  Every  moral  and  eco- 
nomic argument  is  against  the  liquor  traffic.  It  has 
no  place  in  a  country  or  in  a  world  in  which  pov- 
erty exists  and  where  men,  women,  or  children  lack 
food  and  shelter.  Farmers  are  injured  by  this 
traffic  more  than  any  other  class.  They  realize  it, 
and  that  is  why  the  great  strength  of  the  movement 
against  "  booze  "  comes  from  the  country.  The  busi- 
ness of  selling  liquor  is  no  longer  respectable,  and 
the  end  of  it  is  in  sight. — Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  clip  the  following  from  the  Coshocton 
Tribune : 

LET    THE    PEOPLE    DECIDE. 

This  nation  is  fast  learning  that  it  can  do  with- 
out the  manufacture,  sale,  and  consumption  of 
booze.  Last  Tuesday's  election,  besides  performing 
a  number  of  other  eye-opening  stunts,  marked  the 
greatest  advance  of  temperance  sentiment  of  any 
previous  national  election  in  the  country's  history. 

The  record  of  1916  is  almost  unbe'ievable.  On 
January  1,  1916,  less  than  eleven  months  ago,  there 
were  only  nine  states  in  the  Union  under  prohibition 
rule.  Today,  so  swiftly  have  events  moved,  there 
are  twenty-three  actually  dry  states,  and  every  rea- 
sonable prospect  that  two  more  will  be  dry  just  as 
soon  as  the  newly  elected  dry  legislatures  get  dowTi 
to  work. 

Territorially,  eighty-five  per  cent  of  this  country  is 
now  dry.  Sixty-seven  per  cent,  or  two-thirds  of  its 
population,  lives  in  dry  territory.  The  truth  is 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  dispensing  of  beverage  in- 
toxicants in  this  country  is  confined  to  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  big  cities.  Only  three  states — New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  are  still  completely 
under  the  domination  of  the  liquor  interests.  Ohio 
and  Illinois  are  still  rated  by  these  interests  as  of 
their  own,  but  this  is  true  only  of  the  big  cities. 

Rural  America  is  already  dry ;  but  the  big  cities 
like  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  with  truly  urban 
provincialism,  simplicity,  and  ignorance,  don't  know 
it.  Not  only  is  rural  America  dry,  but  there  is  a 
tremendous  change  coming  over  the  big  cities  them- 
selves. Their  own  people  are  fast  coming  to  see 
that  the  liquor  business,  considered  sanely  and  from 
every  angle,  is  not  an  asset,  but  an  ominous  and  a 
menacing    liability. 

Reasoning  from  this  and  from  every  phase  of  the 
situation,  the  time  is  aspurodl  ■  ripe  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  people  nationally. 


A  CONFISCATION  OP  $9000  WORTH  OF  WHISKY 

Some  unknown  friend  sends  us  a  news- 
paper clipping  from  an  unknown  source. 
It  reads  as  follows : 

Tacoma,  Sept.  26. — A  carload  of  perfectly  good 
bonded  whisky  is  in  storage  here  following  its  seizure 
by  (deputy  prosecuting  attorneys  and  county  detec- 
tives at  Wilkeson,   a  coal-mining  town. 


The  value  of  the  contraband  intoxicant  is  estimat- 
ed at  $9000,  and  was  consigned  by  a  San  Francisco 
liquor  firm  to  George  Morris,  a  Wilkeson  expressman, 
who,  however,  denies  all  knowledge  of  it. 

The  whisky  was  billed  as  "  grapes,"  and  to  carry 
out  the  deception  a  layer  of  grapes  about  six  inches 
deep  was  placed  on  top  of  each  case  of  liquor. 

When  word  of  the  seizure  spread  thru  Wilkeson 
women  and  children  armed  with  buckets  and  dish- 
pans  flocked  to  the  booze-car,  where  the  officers  liber- 
ally distributed  the  luscioxis  fruit  free. 

In  ease  no  claimant  appears  the  authorities  will 
confiscate  the  liquor  and  give  it  to  the  fishes  in  the 
Puyallup  River. 

What  do  you  think  of  a  business,  friends, 
that  has  to  be  conducted  in  that  wny?  Is  il 
not  a  fair  sample  of  the  entire  liquor  traffic 
from  beginning  to  end  ? 


IN  PLACE  OF  "  booze/-"  CHILDREN'S  SHOES. 

Read,  and  ponder  on  ihe  above  from  the 
American  Issue,  especially  that  part  in  re- 
gard to  children's  shoes. 

Out  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  a  shoe  concp'-n  called  the 
Dinham-Strehlau  Shoe  Company.  H.  T.  Dinham  is 
president.  Since  the  city  is  dry,  this  shoe  company 
has  for  its  motto,  "  Less  booze  means  more  shoes." 
In  a  recent  letter  concerning  the  company's  business 
since  the  prohibition  law  went  into  effect,  President 
Dinham  says : 

"  We  have  opened  three  new  shoe-stores  in  Seattle 
since  the  dry  law  went  into  effect  the  first  of  last 
January.  All  of  them  are  in  locations  formerly  oc- 
cupied wholly  or  in  part  by  five  saloons.  We  are 
employing  more  men  than  the  saloon  did,  and  are 
doing  a  flourishing  business.  The  increase  in  the 
sale  of  shoes  in  Seattle  has  been  remarkable  since 
prohibition  went  into  effect  in  the  state.  There  are 
50  per  cent  more  children's  shoes  sold  now  than  there 
were  when  the  saloons  were  in  full  blast.  The  people 
are  also  buying  a  better  quality  of  shoes  than  for- 
merly." 

Will  the  Liberal  Advocate  please  copy  ? 


INSANITY;    HOW    DOES    IT    COME    AND    WHAT 
CAN    BE   DONE   TO   PREVENT   IT? 

The  clipping  below,  sent  us  by  some 
friend  who  gives  us  no  elue  as  to  where  it 
comes  from,  contains  a  startling  truth: 
The  suggestion  in  the  first  paragraph, 
that  killing  off  our  best  men,  leaving  the 
poorest  to  replenish  the  earth,  is  a  reason- 
able explanation  of  the  increase  in  insanity. 
Witli  the  abolition  of  the  saloon  there  will 
be,  unquestionably,  a  decrease  in  syphilis. 

War  is  the  greatest  factor  of  insanity.  The 
Civil  War  wiped  out  720,000  of  the  best  American 
stock — healthy,  strong,  courageous,  clean,  manly 
men — young  men  who  were  the  pick  of  the  country. 
Northerners  and  Southerners.  This  loss  was  plainly 
shown  in  heredity.  In  1870  the  number  of  insane 
persons  in  the  country  had  increased  by  nearly 
one-fourth,  and  the  number  of  idiotic  persons  had 
increased  by  one-third  of  the  previous  proportion  in 
the  whole  number  of  people. 

Alcoholism  is  the  second  greatest  factor  in  in- 
sanity,   epilepsy,    feeble-mindedness,    and   degeneracy 
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in  the  race.  Alcohol  impairs  the  seed  of  the  race. 
It  costs  us  millions  of  dollars  to  support  the  de- 
fectives produced  by  alcohol,  yet  we  license  and  pro- 
ti'ct  the  sale  of  this  most  potent  poison. 

Syphilis  is  the  third  great  factor  of  mental  and 
physical  degeneracy  in  the  oflEspring.  Yet  we  permit 
prostitution  to  exist  under  semi-official  or  clandestine 
regulation.  At  least  four  out  of  every  five  prosti- 
tutes are  actually  feeble-minded — defectives.  Their 
chief  function  is  the  spreading  of  disease.  Victims 
of  these  diseases  have  physically  or  mentally  de 
fective  offspring  if  any — and  so  the  social  evil  is 
perpetuated.  The  social  evil  would  die  out  in  a 
short  time  but  for  the  indispensable  help  of  alcohol. 
Alcohol  is  the  key  to  the  situation.  We  have  the 
privilege  of  voting  for  or  against  race  degeneracy. 

We  know  and  can  demonstrate  that  half  of  all 
insanity  is  due  to  alcoholism  and  syphilis,  either 
in  the  individual  himself  or  his  ancestors. 


IDIOTS  AND  IMBECILES — THE  CAUSE. 

The  following  startling  story  we  clip 
from  the  American  Issue.  It  is  rather  long, 
I  know ;  but  the  importance  of  directing  the 
attention  of  the  whole  wide  world  to  the 
facts  given  is,  I  am  sure,  a  sufficient  reason 
for  giving  the  whole  thing.  After  you  read 
it  over  once,  read  it  over  again,  and  ponder 
on  it  and  pray  over  it.  How  long,  0  Lord, 
shall  we  coi'tinue  to  burden  the  world  with 
helpless  and  idiv  tie  offspring? 

Some  years  ago  at  the  Vienna  Anti-Alcohol  Con- 
gress, Bezzola,  a  noti^d  scientist,  gave  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  an  occaFional  intoxicntion  causes  injury 
to  the  germ  cells  to  which  many  cases  of  defective 
offspring  could  be  attributed. 

Later,  other  eminent  scientists  in  Europe  proved 
by  numerous  demonstrations  that  Bezzola  was  right. 
In  fact,  these  scientists  have  removed  all  doubt.  The 
world  of  medical  science  now  recognizee  this  great 
truth. 

Last  December  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Alcohol  and  other  Narcotics, 
Dr.  Matthew  Woods,  of  Philadelphia,  told  of  eight 
cases  in  a  list  of  182  epileptics  investigated  in  which 
he  had  been  able  to  trace  the  history  of  their  exist- 
ence back  to  a  single  alcoholic  intoxication  in  par- 
ents otherwise  abstainers. 

But  we  do  not  need  to  go  to  Europe,  nor  even 
to  the  eastern  half  of  our  own  country  for  evidence 
It  is  right  here  in  Ohio.  Mr.  .1.  M.  Hanson,  secre- 
tary of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  Youngs- 
fowTi,  gives  the  following  remarkable  instance  of 
the  re-sult  of  his  investigation  of  a  familv  in  that  citv. 

"  In  April,  1908,  an  Italian  residing  at  2638 
Shannon  Street  came  to  us  asking  that  we  place 
his  three  defective  children  in  an  institution.  I 
visited  his  home  and  found  three  hopeless  idiots  aged 
6,  3.  and  1^/^  years  respectively.  There  was  no 
sign  of  any  degree  of  intelligence  in  either  of  them. 
They  aU  took  nourishment  in  the  form  of  milk  from 
bottles.  Not  having  intelligence  enough  to  use  their 
limbs,  they  had  not  developed,  and  so  all  were 
helpless. 

"  I  found  in  the  coTirse  of  my  inquiry  that  there 
were  four  older  children  who  were  normal,  viz., 
girls  aged  16,  14,  and  8,  and  a  boy  10  years  old. 
These  children  were,  with  the  exception  of  the 
oldest,  who  helped  her  mother  with  the  care  of  the 
idiot  children,  in  the  public  school,  and  were  do- 
ing as  well  as  the  average  Italian  children  of  that 
grade. 

"  The  explanation  of  this  appai-ent  mystery  of  the 
two  sets  of  childi-en,  normal  and  degenerate,  in  the 


same  family,  was  found  to  be  due  to  alcoholism  in 
the  case  of  the  parents.  The  history  of  the  family 
as  it  bears  on  the  matter  is  as  follows : 

"  Prior  to  1900  the  man  worked  for  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  in  the  Ohio  works.  The  normal 
children  were  born  during  this  time.  In  1900  a 
local  brewer  wishing  to  establish  a  saloon  among 
the  Italians  in  Brier  Hill  found  this  man,  who  had 
saved  some  money,  and  got  him  to  go  into  the 
saloon  business.  He  built  this  house  with  the 
family  living-room  in  the  rear  of  the  barroom  and 
the  sleeping-rooms  on  the  second  floor.  The  wife 
helped  to  tend  bar,  and  both  began  to  drink  to 
excess;  and  it  was  during  this  period  when  both  the 
man  and  his  wife  were  drinking  to  excess  that 
the  three  idiot  children  were  born.  The  two 
older  of  these  idiots  have  since  died;  the  youngest, 
now  about  9  years  old,  is  living. 

_  "  Incidentally,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  man  lo.st 
his  property  and  ended  in  debt  to  the  brewery,  and 
was  obliged  to  ask  charitable  aid  during  tlie  de- 
pression of  1908.  He  later  went  to  work  as  a  day 
laborer  and  became  self-supporting.  After  their 
saloon  was  closed  they  both  quit  drinking  to  excess, 
tho  they  did  not  recover  morally,  and  the  youngest 
normal  daughter  is  now  in  the  Girls'  Industrial 
Training  School  at  Delaware,   an   incorrigible." 


"  FOOLISH    TOLEDO  I" 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  American 
Issue : 

Tax-burdened  Toledo  will  spend  $100,000  for  a 
workhouse  and  farm  for  city  prisoners.  A  majority 
of  these  prisoners  are  such  because  of  booze.  Toledo 
is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  Instead  of  build- 
ing prisons  and  buying  farms  to  care  for  the  saloon 
product,  why  does  she  not  close  her  saloon  ?  They 
do  not  pay  their  way. 


"  INSANE  "    LEGISLATION. 

The  following  from  Bryan,  whieli  we 
clip  from  the  Plain-Dealer,  given  at  the 
recent  wet  and  dry  eonventioii,  seems  to 
me  "  liits  the  nail  on  the  head "  ill  a 
most  remarkable  way : 

"  The  moral  effect  of  this  victory  will  be  tre- 
mendous," Col.  Bryan  continued.  "  It  sounds  the 
death-knell    of    the    liquor    traffic." 

He  urged  total  abstinence  as  wise  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  prohibition  as 'necessary  for  the  nation. 
On   this   subject  he   spoke,    in   part,    as   follows: 

"  One  of  the  ways  of  testing  a  man's  sanity  is 
to  put  him  in  a  tank  of  water,  turn  on  a  faucet, 
and  then  ask  the  man  to  dip  the  tank  dry.  If  he 
goes  on  dipping  without  turning  off  the  faucet  he 
is  regarded  as  insane.  If  he  turns  the  faucet  off 
it   is   a  sign   that    he  has   not  lost  his   reason. 

"  The  illustration  can  be  applied  to  legislation 
against  the  evils  of  i.^.teniperance.  We  make  laws 
against  drunkenness;  we  make  provision  for  those 
who  have  been  brought  to  poverty,  crime,  and  in- 
i^anity  by  the  saloon.  Are  we  wise  enough  to  turn 
off  the  stream  by  stopping  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor,  or  will  we  content  ourselves  with  the  un- 
ending work  of  taking  care  of  those  disabled  by 
alcohol  without  being  wise  enough  to  stop  tlie 
stream  of  evil  that  flows  out  from  the  saloons?" 


SOME   OP    THE    VICTORIES    THE    YEAR    1917    IS 
ALREADY  GIVING   t^S. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Jack.';on- 
ville  Times-Union: 

Washington,  Jan.  8. — In  the  most  sweeping  of  all 
decisions    upholding   prohibition    laws,    the    Supreme 
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Court  (oclay  upheld  as  constitutional  and  valid  the 
"Webb-Kenyon  law  prohibiting  shipaients  of  liquor 
from  "wet"  to  "dry"  states.  It  also  sustained 
West  Virginia's  recent  amendment  to  her  law  pro- 
hibiting importation  in  interstate  commerce  of  liquor 
for  personal  use. 

After  having  been  vetoed  by  President  Taft,  who 
held  it  unconstitutional,  and  having  been  repassed 
by  congress  over  his  veto,  the  law  was  sustained  by 
the  Supreme  Court  by  a  vote  of  7  to  2.  Leaders  of 
the  prohibition  movement  declare  it  is  to  their  fight 
second  only  in  importance  to  the  propDsed  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Lavr>'ers  for  liquor  interests  who  heard  the  de- 
cision today  admitted  it  upheld  and  applied  the  law 
"  in  its  fullest  eense." 

Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  counsel  for  the  .Vnti-salofm 
League  of  America,  who,  with  Fred  Blue,  state  liro- 
hibition  comuiissioner  of  West  Virginin,  argued  the 
case  before  the  court,  made  this  statement  on  the 
court's  decision : 

"  The  decision  is  a  great  victory  for  law  enforce- 
ment. The  states  may  now  prohibit  the  possession, 
receipt,  sale,  and  ute  of  intoxicating  liquor,  and  not 
te  hampered  by  the  agencies  of  interstate  commerce 
acting  as  bartenders  to  bring  the  liquor  into  states." 

Here  is  another  clipping  from  the  Cleve- 
land I'lain  Dcalsr  that  shows  pi'ogress: 

FIGHT    ILL,    WARN   AGAINST    LIQUOR. 

New  York,  Jan.  7. — To  combat  the  spread  of  bron- 
chial diseases  which  have  caused  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  deaths  the  last  week,  the  Health  De- 
partment began  today  the  distribution  thruout  the 
city  of  thousands  of  circulars  warning  against  the 
use  of  alcohol  in  any  form.  The  circulars  state  that 
alcohol  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  allies  of  the  pneu- 
monia germ,  and  that  even  moderate  drinkers  who 
contract  the  disease  are  less  likely  to  recover  than  are 
abstainers. 

Toward  25  years  ago  Mrs.  Root  was  close 
to  death  with  pneumonia.  In  fact,  a  coun- 
cil of  doctors  thought  she  would  not  live 
until  morning.  The  doctor  and  two  trained 
nurses  declared  she  must  have  brandy.  She, 
however,  jDrotested,  and  declared  it  made 
her  worse,  and  appealed  to  me.  Dear 
friends,  it  is  usually  a  serious  matter  to 
go  contrary  to  the  decision  of  the  doctor 
and  nurses.  I  prayed  over  the  matter,  and 
decided  she  should  not  have  another  drop. 
Who  can  tell  what  would  have  happened 
had  the  brandy  been  given  f  She  is  now  75 
and  good  for  years  to  come,  apparently. 


No  wonder  the  enemy  are  getting  scared 
when  their  boycotting  schemes  meet  rebuffs 
like  the  above. 


HE  didn't  "  SCARE  "  WORTH  A  CENT. 

We  find  the  following  in  the  Connecticut 
Citizen : 

AN   ANSWER   THAT  WAS   UNDERSTOOD. 

Mr.  Sebastian  S.  Kresge,  of  Detroit,  is  the  head 
of  a  chain  of  five  and  ten  cent  stores  well  known  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Kresge  was  one  of  the  enthusi- 
astic dry  leaders  in  the  Michigan  campaign.  Early 
in  the  fight  he  made  a  subscription  of  $10,000.  He 
later  received  a  letter  from  a  Milwaukee  brewer 
warning  him  that  the  stock  of  the  Kresge  stores  was 
on  the  open  market,  and  liable  to  1  e  purchased  by 
the  enemies  of  prohil,itio)i.  His  rci)ly  was  one  of 
the  biggest  shells  thrown  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy 
during  the  Michigan  liattlc.      It  reads  as  follows: 

"  Yes,  'I  put  $10,000  into  the  Wayne  County  dry 
fight;  and,  since  receiving  \our  letter  of  iniiuiry,  have 
added  $10,000  more." 


$20,000   WORTH   OP   BOOZE   POURED   INTO 
PLATTE  RIVER  AT  DENVER. 

Some  good  friend  sends  us  a  clipping 
with  a  picture  of  Denver  police  destroying 
$8000  worth  of  confiscated  liquors.  On  a 
previous  occasion  $12,000  worth  was  taken 
from  bootleggers,  and  thus  served. 


SOME    OP    THE    THINGS    THE    TOBACCO  -  USER 
LOSES. 

We  clip  the  following  from  Countryside 
and  Suburban  Life : 

JOHN     BURROUGHS    IS    "  PUT    IN    TUNE  "    BY    NATURE. 

One  thing  is  certain,  in  a  hvgienic  way  1  owe 
much  to  my  e.xcursions  to  Nature.  They  have  helped 
|o  clothe  me  with  health,  if  not  with  humility;  they 
have  helped  sharpen  and  attune  all  my  senses; 
they  have  kept  my  eyes  in  such  good  trim  that  they 
have  not  failed  me  for  one  moment  during  all  the 
seventy-nine  years  I  have  had  them  :  they  have  made 
my  sense  of  smell  so  keen  that  I  have  much  pleasure 
in  the  wild,  open-air  perfumes,  especially  in  the 
spring — the  delicate  breath  of  the  blooming  elms 
and  maples  and  willows,  the  breath  of  the  woods, 
of  the  pastures,  of  the  shore.  This  keen,  healthy 
sense  of  smell  has  made  me  abhor  tobacco  and  flee 
from  close  rooms,  and  put  the  stench  of  cities  be- 
hind me.  I  fancy  that  this  v/hole  world  of  vdld, 
natural  perfumes  is  lost  to  the  tobacco-user  and  to 
the  city-dweller.  Senses  trained  in  the  open  air  are 
in  tune  with  open-air  objects;  they  are  quick,  deli- 
cate, and  discriminating.  When  I  go  to  town  my 
ear  suflfers  as  well  as  my  nose.  Tlie  impact  of  the 
city  upon  my  senses  is  hard  and  dissonant ;  the 
ear  is  stunned,  the  nose  is  outraged,  and  the  eye  is 
confused.  Wlien  I  come  back,  I  go  to  Nature  to 
be  soothed  and  healed,  and  to  have  my  senses  put 
in  tune  once  more.  That  is  why  for  many  years 
I  have  lived  in  the  country;  and  even  when  I  have 
dwelt  in  the  cities  the  country  was  always  near  by, 
and  I  used  to  get  a  bite  of  country  soil  at  least  once 
a   week  to  keep  my  system   normal. 

The  best-loved  apostle  of  the  outdoors  in  America 
lives  at  West  Park,  New  York,  where  his  home  over- 
looks the  Hudson.      He  is  in  his  eightieth  year. 


SOME    VERY    KIND    WORDS    FROM    AWAY    OFF    IN    WALLA 
WALLA,  WASH. 

Dear  Sir: — I  must  tell  you  I  have  read  your  home 
talks  in  Gle.\nings  for  the  past  20  years.  I  never 
want  to  miss  one  of  them.  I  have  been  away  from 
my  bees  now  two  years  and  I  read  my  .iournal  just 
the  same  and  still  enjoy  all  the  new  things  that  come 
up  in  beekeeping  even  if   I  can't   work  with  them. 

I  always  hand  Gleanings  to  some  one,  where  I 
think  they  will  do  good,  when  I  am  thru  reading, 
excepting  some  copies  I  want  to  keep  always. 

Miss  yVnita  \.  Byers. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  Dec.  14,  1916. 


KILGORE'S    1917    SEED    CATALOG. 

Not  only  those  who  are  intcre.itrd  in  Florida  gar- 
dening but  those  who  are  gardening  in  Florida,  will 
get  much  information  from  the  Florida  seed  catalog. 
The  one  above  tells  ivliat  to  plant,  ivlien  to  plant,  and 
hoti'  to  plant  and  feitili/.e  almost  everything  you  want 
to  grow.  So  far  as  I  have  had  experience,  I  thoroly 
indorse  its  teachings. 

Address  Kilgore  Seed  Co.,  Plant  City,  Pla. 
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THE  ROOT  WINTER  CASE 

Continved  from   page   182 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  convention 
thought  it  was  cheaper  to  use  the  large 
quadruple  winter  case  shown  in  Fig.  3,  of 
the  Alpaugh-IIoltermann  type,  recommend- 
ed by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology;  but  Mr.  Koot  objects  to  this 
on  account  of  the  time  it  takes  to  pack  the 
bees. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Carr,  the  director  of  the  apicul- 
tural  experiment  station,  as  will  be  seen  in 
Fig.  4,  is  trying  out  all  methods  of  winter- 
ing. First,  the  Root  case  as  ali'eady  de- 
scribed; the  Alpaugh-Holtermann  winter 
case  for  four  hives  and  double-walled  liives 
as  shown  in  the  foreground,  placed  in  {lairs. 
We  await  with  much  interest  tlie  result  of 
the  different  plans.  The  only  criticism  of 
this  yard  is  the  lack  of  windbreaks. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  number  of  prominent  bee- 
keepers of  New  Jersey,  including  Mr.  Wal- 
ter S.  Thorndyke,  of  the  A.  I.  Root  Com- 
pany's office  in  New  York,  at  the  extreme 
right.  The  morning  was  quite  chilly,  and 
overcoats  were  very  comfortable.  On  open- 
ing ujD  some  of  the  colonies  the  clusters  were 
found  to  be  in  ideal  condition,  and  large 
enough  to  winter  well. 


FROM  200  MILES  NORTH  OF  WINNIPEG 
We  are  a  long  way  north,  but  we  raise 
bees,  make  good  lioney  and  a  lot  of  it.  We 
got  bees  in  combless  packages  from  Ala- 
bama last  year  and  they  arrived  in  fair  con- 
dition. Chas.  McCormick. 
Kenville,  Manitoba. 


ContiiiKrd  from  iiuili-  177 

thing.  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  my  ex- 
periment ;  and  it  has  led  me  to  believe  that 
the  business  of  shipping  bees  in  combless 
packages  from  the  South  to  beekeepers  in 
tlie  North  is  a  success,  and  i^rofitable  both 
to  the  southein  and  nortliern  beekeepers. 
Lowville.  N.  Y.  F.  L.  Barber. 


Contiiiiicd  from  j.a'jc  180 

dition.  T  won't  have  a  leaky  cover  or  old 
lotten  hive.  It  doesn't  pay.  I  am  certain 
that  the  business  i^rinciples  that  govern  tlie 
large  mercantile  es'iablishments  and  ma'ui- 
facturing  jDlants  hold  true  in  a  business 
no  greater  than  my  beekeeping  and  honey- 
prcduciug  business.  If  not,  why  not? 
Ira  D.  Bartlett. 
East  Jordan,  Mich. 


A  New  Arrival  in   Jersey  Royalty 

a  twenty-five  thousand  dollar  son  is  the  latest  offer- 
ing that  the  -lersey  cow  Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm, 
the  world's  champion  long-distance  butter  cow  of  all 
breeds  has  made  to  the  dairy  world.  Sophie,  for 
whom  her  owner,  Mr.  C.  I.  Hood  of  Lowell,  Mass., 
refused  an  offer  of  $50,000,  is  truly  the  dam  of  the 
Kolden  calf,  for  her  son  now  weigh.s  about  ninety 
pounds  which  in  gold  would  be  worth  $25,920,  and 
Mr.  Hood  refused  to  consider  a  $25,000  oi¥-r  for  the 
calf.  Sophie  has  a  record  of  over  two  and  three- 
quarter  tons  of  butter  in  xi.\  years,  which  is  flie 
greatest  ever  made  by  a  cow  of  any  breed. 


Dairymen ! 
-The  Trulh 


Get 

This 

Book 


You  may  be  p^eiucl!ce^  against 
the  Jersey   because  you  d  n't 
I  now  her.   Look  her  up.   Sne's 
tl.e  Money  Cow. 
Get  This  Book — a  tiistory  of 
the  breed  and  full  of  very  inter- 
esling  tests  and  facts.     It  proves 
conclusively  that  for  pure  dairy  type,  econ- 
omy of  production,  richness  of  miik,   long 
life   and  adaptability  to  feeds   and   climates 
— all  thege  combined — she  stands  way 
above  them  ail.     This  book  "About  Jersey 
Cattle"  is  free.  Get  your  copy  now.   You'll 
find  it  mighty  good  reading. 

The  Ameri  can  JerseyCattle  Club 

405  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City 


FAGTORY-TO-RIDER 

SAVES  YOU  MONEY 

Buy  direct  and  save  $10  to  $20  on  a 
yclc.     RANGER    BICYCLES    now 

come  in  44  styles,  colors  and  sizes, 
eatly  improved;  prices  reduced, 
thcr  reliable  models  $14.75  up.  WE 
DELIVER  FREE  to  you  on  approval 
and  30  days  trial  and  riding  test. 

Our  big  FREE  catalog  shows 
everythinff  new  in  bicycles  and  sun- 
dries.    Write  for  it. 

TIRES,  lamps,  wheels,  parts  and 
suppliesat  half  usual  prices. 

Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires,  or 
sundries  until  you  f;ct  our  wonder- 
ttd  new  ii^r-r.s.low  prices  and  liberal 
terms.    A  postal  bring-s  evcrytliiiiK. 

CYCLE  COMPANY 

Dept.Bl53  Chicago 


MEAD 
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Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable    Discovery   that   Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent 


A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to  Everyone 
Who  Writes 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new 
kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it 
Powdrpaint.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder, 
and  all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a 
paint  weather-proof,  fire-proof,  sanitary,  and  durable 
for  outside  or  inside  painting.  It  is  the  cement  prin- 
ciple applied  to  paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface, 
wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint 
and  costs  about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufacturer,  11  North 
Street,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  package,  also  color  card  and  full  information 
showing  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars. 

Write  today. 


OOD  SEEDS 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K.— money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flow^ers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  ilL 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmers'  big  qupstions. 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant- 
ing potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seLci  go  farthest?    The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  thelabor  problem  and  makes 
the  best    use  of  hi^rh    priced  seed. 
Means  $5  to  $50  cxti-a  profit  per  acre. 
Every     seed   piece    in     its     place 
and  only  one.    Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni 
form    depth;    even 
spacing.    We  make 
a  full  line  of  potato 
machinery.        Send 
for  booklet    today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

BatemanM'f'gCo,,Box  20B,Grenl 


Money  In  Your  Ideas 

""  '"  '  C  &  C  PATENTS  PROTECT  THEM  FOR  YOU 

Books  "Whal  lo  Invent"  and  "How  to 
Obtain  a  Patent"  sent  free.  Send  rough 
SKclch  for  free  report  regarding  patentability. 
A  C  &  C  patent  on  your  idea  today  may  mean 
independence  tomorrow.  Manufarturersconstantly 
writing  us  to  buy  patents.  Patents  advertised  £or 
sale  at  our  expense. 

CMANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Atlornevs 
Est.  21  Years.  112^8=  Street.  Wasliinglon.  D.  "C. 


Mk      PROM   THE    FIELD    OF   EXPERIENCE (.^ 

Continued  from  page  184 

"  By  what  method  do  you  ascertain  the 
fertility  of  a  queen?" 

As  soon  as  a  young  queen  has  been  suc- 
cessfully mated  her  abdomen  will  commence 
to  enlarge,  continuing  thits  from  two  to 
three  days,  when  eggs  will  be  found  in  the 
cells.  In  late  fall,  after  all  queens  cease  to 
lay,  the  enlarged  abdomen  is  all  the  crite- 
rion we  can  judge  from. 

"  What  is  the  best  method  of  selecting 
queens  and  drones?" 

To  the  average  mind  the  all-important 
point  in  the  breeding  of  bees  is  nectar- 
gathering.  For  this  reason  the  breeding 
queen  should  be  selected  from  stock  which 
for  years  has  proven  the  best  for  surplus 
honey ;  and  the  drone  mother  should  be 
from  as  good  gatherers,  but,  where  practi- 
cal, from  stock  not  closely  related  to  the 
queen  mother.  However,  as  we  have  very 
little  control  of  this  drone  matter,  especially 
where  there  are  wild  bees  or  other  colonies 
as  near  as  three  to  five  miles,  we  cannot  be 
at  all  sure  that  our  carefully  reared  qaeens 
will  mate  with  our  carefully  reared  drones. 
The  desired  qualities  to  add  to  nectar-gath- 
ering, as  I  consider  it,  are  longevity  and 
vitality,  good  winterers,  quiet  and  peaceable 
disposition,  and,  for  comb  or  section  honey, 
white  capi^ing  of  the  completed  prrdnct. 
These  things  may  not  all  be  suited  frr 
Brazil  or  other  localities.  Therefore  it  will 
devolve  on  the  reader  to  find  out  whal  is 
best  suited  for  the  locality  he  may  be  in. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.  G.  M.  Doolittlk. 


Continvcd  from  page  185 

her  first  season,  because  he  cannot  know 
that  she  is  the  best  qiteen-mother  the  yard 
affords. 

Our  plan  is  to  buy  or  select  our  tentative 
queen-breeders,  and  have  all  introduced  to 
colonies  about  the  last  of  July.  The  follow- 
ing June  these  colonies  are  supered  and  de- 
queened  on  the  same  day.  Any  not  fit 
for  dequeening  around  June  25  to  30  are 
disqualified.  Each  of  the  queens  is  moved 
with  one  frame  of  issuing  brood  and  about 
one  pint  of  bees  to  a  new  stand.  The  issu- 
ing-brood  frame  is  placed  between  two 
empty  combs,  and  the  rest  of  the  hive  filled 
out  with  foundation.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  have  the  nuclei  equal  at  this  time. 

In  the  old  hive  the  approximate  amount 
of  brood  is  credited  to  each  queen.  Later 
on,  all  honey  and  wax  the  nuclei  produce  is 
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ascertained.  Nine  days  after  dequeening 
all  cells  are  removed  so  as  to  render  all  old 
colonies  queenless,  and  the  longevity  of  the 
Ikcs  observed  until  about  Oct.  1.  The  con- 
dition of  the  combs  should  be  noted,  and  a 
queen  caged  in  the  cluster,  to  be  released 
in  7  days.  Those  accepting  queens  should 
be  noted,  for  this  quality  is  important  as 
time  goes  on,  but  one  or  more  colonies  will 
be  worth  further  notice. 

The  prospective  breeding  queens  soon 
lia-^e  their  nuclei  up  to  good  strength,  which 
will  again  give  an  opportunity  for  the  best 
ones  to  make  a  good  showing.  The  weight 
of  each  is  also  a  guide  for  honey-gathering 
qualities,  and  the  amount  of  syrup  each 
needs  to  carry  thru  winter  should  be  noted. 

The  next  June  further  observations  on 
the  old  colony  and  on  the  one  the  selected 
queen  heads  at  that  time  will  leave  no  doubt 
which  queen  should  be  queen-mother  for 
that  year. 

Cayuga,  Ont.  W.  A.  Lishman. 
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Continued  from  page  188 

vaunt  it  as  a  food,  because  people  do  not 
buy  it  for  either,  but  as  a  delicious  adjunct 
to  the  bill  of  fare.  My  reasons  are,  that 
honey  is  not  rated  by  medical  men  as  a 
medicine,  and  is  used  only  as  a  vehicle  for 
medicines,  if  at  all.  It  is  not  a  food  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  a  tissue-builder,  but  is 
an  energy  producer,  a  fuel  to  produce  heat, 
the  coal  for  the  furnace,  and  in  this  respect 
identical  with  sugar,  while  its  advantage 
over  sugar  is  that  it  is  predigested — that 
is,  inverted  by  the  bees  before  it  is  sealed, 
and  further  in  the  chemistry  of  the  hive 
after  it  is  sealed.  A  man  can  live  on  bread 
alone  for  a  long  time,  on  flesh  meat  alone, 
but  would  starve  on  any  of  the  sugars, 
while  they  would  live  longer  on  some  of 
the  other  carbohydrates,  as  tallow  or  wliale 
blubber. 

I  have  the  best  possible  authority  for 
the  little  red  sticker.  It  is  merely  a  para- 
phrase of  the  verse  which  reads:  "Eat 
thou  honey,"  but  I  wanted  to  make  it 
brief,  so  I  gave  only  that,  deleting  the 
best  reason  ever  given  for  the  use  of  honey, 
viz.,  "  because  it  is  good."  The  "plain  '' 
talk,  as  our  Quaker  friends  call  it,  is  out  of 
style,  and  I  did  not  at  all  change  the  sense 
of  the  advertisement  when  I  wrote  "  Eat 
Honey." 

"  Eat  (thou)  honey,  because  it  is  good," 
is  the  best  advertisement  ever  written. 

Buck  Grove,  Iowa.    Dr.  A.  F.  Bonney. 


Positively  the  cheapest  and  strongest  light  on  earth 
Csed  in  every  country  on  the  globe  Makes  »nd 
B  Its  own  gas.  Casts  no  shadows  Clean  and 
odorless  Absolutely  safe  Over  200  styles  iOO  to 
SOOO  Candle  Power.  Fully  Guaranteed  Writ*  for 
catalog,      AGENTS  WANTED  EVERrWHERJS 

THE  BEST  UGHT  CO. 
^  306  E.  5tb  St..  Canton,  O, 


Hiirs  Evergreens  Grow 


for  windbreaks  and  hedges.  Protect  crops 
i  stock.  Keep  house  aud  barn  warmer— save 
I  fuel— save  feed.     Hill's  evergrcensare  hardy, 
nurse.-v-^rown. Get  Hill's  free  illusirated  ever 
green  bookand  list  of  50  Great  Bargain  Of- 
fers—from  $4.50  up  perThousand.  56  years' 
experience.  World's  largest  growers. 'Write 
«,  UILLMJRSERY CO. ,  Evergreen 

Box   2462.  Dundee,  Ills.    Specialists.^ 


WHITE  SWEET   $i|90 

CLOVER  0 1'J. 

BIGGEST  MONEY-MAKER  KNOWN— INVESTIGATE 

The  greatest  forage  plant  that  grows.  Superior  to  all 
as  a  fertilizer.  Equal  to  Alfalfa  for  hay.  E.\cels  for  pas- 
ture. Builds  up  worn-out  soil  quickly  and  produces  im- 
mense crops,  worth  from  $50  to  $125  per  acre.  Easy  to 
s+art,  grows  everywhere,  on  all  soils.  Write  today  for  our 
Big  100-page  free  catalog  and  circular  about  unhulled  and 
licarified  hulled  sweet  clover.  We  can  save  you  money 
On  best  tested,  guaranteed  seed.  Sample  Free, 
ft.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,     BOX  966,  CLARINDA.  IOWA 

BUY  SWEET  CLOVER 


Cattle  pastured  on  it  will  fatten  nuickly  and  at  small  cost.  Sown 
In  the  orchard  between  trtts,  it  lou.-ens  the  Boil  and  promotes 
rapid  growth  of  trees.  Ploughed  under  it  will  increase  crops 
wonderfully.  Coining  into  rapid  favor  and  use  where  once  tried 

Best  for  Poor  Land,  Sandy  or  Clay  Soils 


3 


Sow  a  few  acres  thii 
Great  for  worn-outfai 
gen  rroducint?  qualitii 


eeds  it. 

rma.  Rich  in  humua  and  nitro- 
■3.  Inoculates  land  fi.r  alfalfa 
3.  Get  our  free  catalog  of  Gar- 
Add 


GriswoM  Seed  and  Nursery  Co. 

Dept.   C-107  Lincoln,  Neb. 


m 


KANTKIOG  SPRAYERn 

of  sprays  from  one  nozzle.  Starts 
or  stops  instantl.v"— saves  solution  and 
work.  Send  for  calalog.  Agents  wanted. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Coo 
^07  Broadway  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer's  big  questions: 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less  ex- 
pense and  labor  ?  How  can  I  grow 
iancy  fruit  at  low  cost  t    The 

IRON  AGE    IVaytr 


(horizontal )  solves  the  spraying 
problem  for  the  busy  farmer. 
Can  be  used  in  any  wa>>ron, 
cart  or  sled.  Reliable  easy- 
working  pump  placed  outside 
the  barrel — prevents  rusting— 
all  parts  easy  to  reach.  100  to 
125  pounds  pressure  with  two 
nozzles.  50  and  100  gallon  sizes. 
We  make  a  full  line  of  spray- 
ers. Write  today  for  our  free 
Barrel  Sprayer       booklet. 

BatemanM'f'gCo.,  Box  20E,GreiiIocli,N. J. 


Weeder,  Mulcherand 
Cultivator 


3  Garden  Tools  ih  1 

The  BARKER 

The  only  garden  tool  that  successfully,  in  one  op- 

5^eration,  i(7^j  weeds,  and  forms  a  complete  soil 

^mulch  to  hold  moisture.     "Best  Weed  Killer 

p. Ever  Used."     A  boy  with  a  Barker  beats 

ten  men  with  hoes.     Has  shovels  for 

deeper  cultivation.   Selfad- 

ladjusting.    Costs  little. 

THF    ^JlP'''Ut'Tl-      I'XtV'''^  Write  for  illustrated  folder 

ir»r™  1.         \  and  special  Factory-to- User 

'  offer. 

Barker  Mfg.  Co. 

Box    iO,   David  City,  Nebr. 


See 

TH 

Knives 


ost^]^]|dXa]^ 


A  powerful  portable  lamp,  gi\'ing  a  300  candle 
power  pure  white  light.  Just  what  the  farmer, 
dairyman,  stockman,  etc.  needs.  Safe — Reliable 
— Economical— Absolutely  Kain,  Storm  and  Bug 
,  proof  Burns  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Light 
in  weight.  Agents  wanted.  Big  Profits.  Write 
for  Catalog,    j^g  gggj  LIGHT  CO. 

306    r-  !"'•'   £'•.  Canton,  O. 

ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

A  Attractive,    Strong,   Durable, 

„Pt'iiffiii.±fii  all  steel,  lor  Lawns,  Churches 

|>*«^fis¥:#4^ftga9S  or  Cemeteries.  Costs  less  than 

j^emA^'ood.    DIRECT  TO  YOU   at 

S-|  j-  T/Tfr?  Manufacturers  Prices.    Cat- 

!  r   -"         ^u, /;fi&ft  alogue    Free.     Write   today. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS,      Boy  403       MUNCIE,  INDIANA. 

an  RDCirnC  valuable  New  Poultry 
01  DnHCUd  Book  Free -108  pages. 
Fine  pure-bred  chickens,  clucks,  geese  and 
turkeys.  Choice,  hardy.  Northern  raised. 
Fowls,  eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices. 
Americas  greatest  poultry  farm.  24tli  year 
in  business.  Write  today  for  Free  Book. 
R.  F.  NEUBERT  CO.,  Box  837,  Mankato,  Minn. 


62  BREEDS, 


Pure-bred  Chickens.  Ducks' 
Geese. Turkeys.  Hardy,  north- 
ern raised,  vigorous,  beautiful.  Fowls,  eggs,  in- 
bators.  at  low  prices.  America's  Pioneer  Poul- 
try Farm:  2:i  years'  experience.  Large  line  Annual 
Poultry  Book  and  Catalog  FREE. 

F.  A.  NEUBERT,  Box  693    Wanksto,  Minn. 


450,000 
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Continued  from  page  214 
ill  sacks.  A  few  mornings  ago .  one  of 
niy  boys  complained  to  me  that  he  could 
hardly  feed  the  cows  on  account  of  the 
bees  on  the  cotton-seed-meal  sacks.  I  know 
that  they  are  using  some  of  this  artificial 
])ollen,  but  quite  a  bit  of  natural  pollen  is 
being  brought  in  from  the  neighboring 
swamjjs  also. 

I  have  placed  feeders  under  a  few  of  my 
colonies  in  the  home  yard,  to  hasten  the 
rearing  of  drones;  and  as  soon  as  I  find  any 
sealed  drone  brood  I  intend  to  begin  rear- 
ing   queens   for   spring   increase. 

We  always  have  cold  and  disagreeable 
weather  in  February;  and  while  the  bees 
are  well  supplied  with  whiter  stores  at 
])resent  the  likelihood  is  that  the  great 
amount  of  brood  that  is  now  being  reared 
is  going  to  cause  a  serious  shortage  of 
stores  about  the  latter  part  of  February; 
and  I  may  have  to  feed  some  of  my  colonies 
in  order  to  keep  them  from  starving  be- 
fore fruit  bloom  in  March. 

While  we  get  some  tupelo  honey  in  this 
immediate  section,  it  is  mixed  with  honey 
from  other  sources,  and  has  to  be  sold  as 
off  grade.  My  most  profitable  honey  source 
is  from  gallberry,  the  flow  of  which  comes 
off  in  May.  My  gallberry  crop  last  season 
was  a  failure  on  account  of  excessive 
drouth;  but  I  have  never  known  two  suc- 
cessive failures  from  this  source,  and  am 
exijecting  a  fine  crop  this  year.  I  have 
always  secured  a  splendid  crop  of  cotton 
honey  during  June  and  July;  but  boll- 
weevils  struck  this  section  last  season,  and 
it  is  likely  that  very  little  cotton  will  be 
planted  here  another  year.  However,  I  am 
not  at  all  discouraged  over  the  outlook,  and 
am  preparing  to  increase  to  500  colonies 
this  spring.  N.  L.   Stapleton. 

Colquitt,  Ga.,  Jan.  12. 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  niailed  for  10c 
Catalog  free.    LEWIS  SOESCH,  Box  H,  Fredonia,  ,N.  Y. 


A  Good  Record  Last  season  we  had  a 

for  Ten  Days  short  but  very  heavy 

During  May  honey-flow    in    May. 

My  record  colony  was 
in  a  two-story  hive  in  the  spring.  It  had 
two  full-depth  supers  added  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  honey-flow,  the  supers  con- 
taining full  sheets  of  foundation.  The 
bees  were  three-banded  Italians.  The 
daily  gain  as  registered  en  a  pair  of  ac- 
curate  counter   scales  was  as   follows: 


Mav  5,  5%   lbs. 
Mav  6,  i;5  ll)s. 
MaV  7,  1(51/.  lbs. 
May  8,  25 1/^  lbs. 
May  9,  17  lbs. 


Mav  10,  171/0  lbs 
Mav  11,  181/2  lbs. 
May  12,  10  lbs. 
Mav  13,  101/2  lbs. 
Mav  14,  10  lbs. 


The  total  gain  for  the  10  days  was  143 
pounds,  or  a  little  over  1  '  pounds  a  day. 
As  shown,  during  the  three  heaviest  days 
the  gain  totaled  60  pounds.  L.  Parker. 

Benson,   N.   C. 
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TALKING  QUEENS 

Laws  Queens  Speak  for  Themselves 

Please  remember  Laws'  queens  liavo  stood  the  test  of  continuous  advertising  in 
this  journal  for  this  the  28th  season.  Thousands  of  customers  have  testified  to  the. 
merits  of  Laws '  bees  and  queens,  and  if  there  is  a  displeased  customer  I  do  not  know  it. 

I  will  begin  mailing  queens  as  usual  in  March.  Single  tested  queen,  $1.2.5.  Select 
Tested,  $2.00.     Untested  will  be  ready  in  April ;  after  which  see  the  following  table. 

April  to  .Tune  June  to  November 

1                12                100  1                12                100 

Untested     $1.00      $   9.00      $    75.00  $    .75      $    8.00      $    65.00 

Tested    1.25         10.00           85.00  1.00         10,00           75.00 

Select    Tested    2.00         18.00         120.00  1.50         15.00         100,00 

Breeding   queens:      Guaranteed    none    better,    at  all    times:      cacb    $5  00 

Combless  Bees  AFTEE  May  1st. 

1  lb.  package,   $1.50;   5  to   10  packages  each,    $1.25;    10   to  50   packages,    $1.15 

2  lb.  package,      2.50;   5  to  10   packages  each,      2.25;    10  to   50   packages,      2.15 

3  lb.  package,      3.50;    5  to  10  packages  each,      3.25;    10   to   50   packages,      3.15 
Price  of  queens  to  be  added  to  above  packages. 

Wheen  10  or  more  packages  are  bought,  empty  carriers  to  be  returned  at  my  expense. 

My  queens  are  all  reared  in  full  colonies,  plenty  of  young  bees  and  abundance  of  fresh  honey  in 
the  hives.      No  other  plan  is  so  conducive  to  full-developed  and  long-lived  queens. 

My  facilities  are  such  that  I  can  mail  from'  5000  to  6000  queens  each  season.  Circular  on 
application. 

Five  per  cent  discount  on  all  orders  with  the  cash  for  either  bees  or  queens  booked  this  month 

Purity  of  stock  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed  to  your  express  or  post  office  on  all  bees  and  queens 
from  mv  vards. 


I  Address  W.  H.  Lhws,  Becville,  Bee  County,  Texas  | 


Three-band  Italian 
Queens 

I  am  now  booking  orders  for  early 
spring  delivery  of  queens  at  %  cash 
and  the  balance  when  the  queens  are 
shipped.  Send  in  your  orders  now  and 
get  your  queens  when  you  want  them. 
Prices  April  1st  to  July  1st. 
1 

Untested   $  .75 

Selected  untested       .90 

Tested    1.25 

Selected  tested.  .  2.00 
After  years  of  careful  selecting  and 
breeding,  I  now  have  my  stock  bred  up 
to  a  very  high  standard.  THEY  AEE 
BEED  FROM  IMPORTED  STOCK,  the 
very  best  in  the  world  for  honey  gather- 
ing and  gentleness.  They  are  not  given 
to  swarming. 

GUARANTEE  that  every  queen  will 
reach  you  in  first-class  shape,  to  be 
purely  mated,  and  to  give  perfect  satis- 
faction. All  queens  that  do  not  give 
satisfaction  I  will  replace  free  of  charge 
or  return  your  money. 


BEES 


6 

12 

$4.25 

$8.00 

5.00 

9.00 

7.00 

13.00 

11.00 

20.00 

For  Sale    ^y 


April  the  15th  is  the  date  on  which  we  can 
ship  you  the  best  three-banded  bees  and  queens 
on  the  market ;  we  have  been  in  the  bee  busi- 
ness continually  for  twenty-four  years  and 
have  been  striving  to  secure  the  best  three- 
banded  bees  which  money  could  buy  and  skill 
produce,  all  these  j  ears.  Judging  from  the 
many  letters  which  we  have  received  from 
satisfied  customers,  we  have  succeeded  in  our 
eflforts.  We  believe  we  can  furnish  you  with 
the  best  honey-gatherers  to  be  found  anywhere. 
You  will  find  our  nuclei  better  filled  with  bees 
and  brood  than  any  other  nuclei  you  can  buy. 
All  our  bees  are  on  standard,  wired,  Hoffman 
frames ;  full  sheets  of  foundation.  File  your 
orders  now,  sending  money  when  you  want  the 
bees  shipped.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival 
guaranteed. 

We   quote  without  queen,   as   follows: — 

Three-frame   nuclei    $2.25 

Two-frame  nuclei 1.75 

One-frame  nuclei 1.25 

Three  pounds  bees $3.25 

Two  pounds  bees 2.25 

One  pound  bees 1.50 

If  queen  is  wanted  with  bees  add  price  of 
queen  wanted. 

Young,  untested  queens $   .75 

Young,  tested  queens 1.00 


I  L.  L.  Forehand,  Fort  Deposit,  Ala.  |     |  The  Hyde  Bee  Co.,  Floresville,  Tex.  | 
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BEE  LINE  BEES 

.   .  for  .   . 

Quality  -  -  -  Service 

Our  Italian  bees  are  hustlers,  gentle  to  handle,  cap  their  honey 
white,  are  very  resistant  to  European  foul  brood  and  are  a  very  hand- 
some bee  to  see.     In  fact  they  are  second-to-none  bees. 

Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  are  guaranteed.  Orders  booked  now 
and  bees  shipped  when  wanted. 

Bees  by  pound  ready  for  shipment  April  1,  prices  without  queens: 
lib.  package  $1.50;   6,  $  8.50;   12,  $16.00;   25,  $33.00;   50,   $  65.00;    100,   $125 
2-lb.  package     2.50;   6,     15.00;   12,     29.50;   25,     58.50;   50,     116.00;    100,     225 

With  each  shipment  of  bees  we  send  printed  instructions  as  to  how 
to  handle  them  to  build  them  into  full  colonies. 

QUEENS. — We  are  wintering  over  a  fine  lot  of  late  fall-reared 
queens.  Should  you  want  a  tested  queen  early  we  have  them.  All  of 
our  queens  are  sent  out  under  an  iron-clad  GUARANTEE  to  satisfy  or 
they  will  be  replaced  or  your  money  refunded.  Prices  for  queens  till 
May  10th. 

Untested,    1    for $1.00;   six  for  $  5.50;   twelve  for  $10.00;   100  for  $75.00 

Tested,    1    for 1.25;   six  for       6.50;   twelve  for     12.00 

Select  Tested,  1  for.      2.00;   six  for     10.00;   twelve  for     18.00 

AVe  will  allow  5  per  cent  discount  on  all  orders  received  with  cash 
till  the  first  of  April.  With  each  shipment  of  bees  and  queens  we  send  a 
copy  of  state  entomologist  health  certificate.  Any  queens  that  should 
prove  mismated  will  be  replaced  when  returned  to  us. 

B.  M.  Caraway,    Bee  Line  Apiaries,    Matliis,  Texas 


NO  BETTER  BEES  THAN  THESE 


From  April  15  to  July  1  we  shall  have  30  pounds  of  combless  bees  a  day.  These 
bees  are  bred  from  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 's  best — and  there  are  no  better.  The  demand  from 
the  North  for  such  bees  is  likely  to  be  large  this  spring.  Beekeepers  are  going  to  be 
on  the  jump  this  year  because  of  the  bright  prospects  ahead.  So  book  your  order  early 
with  us  and  you  will  know  just  when  the  bees  will  be  shipped — and  remember  we  will 
not  book  more  than  we  can  supply.     Here  are  our  prices. 

Safe  Arrival  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

i^-lb.  package  $1.50. 

One  to  five  1-lb.  packages,  $2.00;  6  to  9,  $1.70;   10  to  100,  $1.60. 

One  to  five  2-lb.  packages,  $3.00;  6  to  9,  $2.70;   10  to  100,  $2.60. 

One  to  ten  1-fr.  nuclei,  $2.00  each;  10  or  more,  $1.85. 

One  to  ten  2-fr.  nuclei,  $3.00  each;  10  or  more,  $2.60. 

One  to  ten  3-fr.  nuclei.  $4.00  each;  10  or  more,  $3.60. 

Pull  colony,  8  frame,  $6.50;  10-frame,  $7.50. 
All   prices    include    an    untested  queen.      Ten   per   cent   of    the    amount    of    order    should   be    sent 
when  asking  us  to  book  your  order. 

QUERNS  from  Dr.  Miller's  best  breeders,  $1.00;  $11.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $2.00;  select  tested, 
$3.50;  tested  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00.      Shipments  from  Starkville,  Miss. 

Stover  Apiaries,  Starkville,  Mississippi 
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Forehand's  QUEENS  | 

Which  Colony  is  Yours,  Mr.  Beekeeper?    j 


How  many  of  you  were  disappointed  last  season  when  you 

liarvcsted    your    honey    crop?      You    can    make    every    colony    a 

sood  one.      WHY   NOT?      Just   head   it  with   a  young  vigorous 

three-band  Italian  queen.      She  will  cost  you  only  75c,  just  3  lbs. 

of  honey.    YOU  can  easily  make  a  gain  of  16  lbs.  over  the  inferior  colony,  which  is  a  net  gain  of  |3.75. 

Good  pay  for  introducing  one  queen,  not  considering  the  increased  value  of  the  colony. 

Spring  will  soon  be  here,  the  lime  to  requeen  that  colony  with  the  bad  queen.  CAN  you  spend 
your  time  more  profitably  now  than  deciding  what  stock,  and  where  to  purchase  your  early  queens  ? 
Give  us  a  trial.  We  breed  only  the  pure  three-band  queens.  All  of  our  yards  are  the  purest  that  can 
be  bred.      So  you  take  no  risk  in  getting  a  hybrid  from  us. 

Pour  reasons  why  you  should  use  our  queens:  1st — They  are  first-class  honey-gatherers.  2d' — 
They  are  the  most  vigorous,  and  highly  resistant  to  foul  brood.  3d — The  Imported  bees  (which  ours 
were  reared  from)  are  the  gentlest  bees  known.  4th — The  most  modern  and  learned  beemen  in  the 
world  today  (the  Roots)  use  the  three-bands.      WHY?      Because  they  are  best. 

We  have  had  25  years  of  experience  in  rearing  queens,  having  started  with  Doolittle,  and  such 
men.  We  have  1000  nuclei,  which  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  fill  orders  promptly.  Three  expert 
queen-breeders  have  charge  of  nuclei.  So  we  do  not  overwork,  which  gives  us  ample  time  to  improve 
our  stock.  None  but  first-class  queens  are  mailed.  We  give  a  first-quality  queen  at  a  medium  price, 
and  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction  and  safe  delivery. 

Untested    One,      $   .75 

Selected  untested    One,        1.00 

Tested   One,        1,50 

Selected  tested   One,        2.00 

Write  for  circular  giving  general  description.     Mail  all  orders  to 

W.  J.  FOREHAND  &  SONS,  Fort  Deposit,  Alabama 


Six, 

$   4.25 

Twelve, 

$   8.00 

Six, 

4.75 

Twelve, 

9.00 

Six, 

8.75 

T^velve, 

17.00 

Six, 

11.00 

Twelve, 

20.00 

j  For  Sale  — 10,000  lbs.  of  Bees  in  Packages  —  Spring  Delivery  | 

I  20  YEARS  OF  SELECT  BREEDING  GIVES  US  BEES  OF  THE  HIGHEST  QUALITY  | 

I  BEES  FOR  HONEY  PRODUCTION BEES  OF  UNUSUAL  VITALITY  1 

1  M.  C.  Berry  «&  Co.,  Hayneville,  Ala.  1 

I  Gentlemen  :■ — Will  want  more  of  your  three-pound  packages  of  bees  with  queens  in  spring.     The  I 

s  fwo  I  bought  of  you  last  May  did  all  right;  one  package  made   185   sections   of  honey   and  gave  one  1 

=  swarm  and  the  other  made  29 G  sections  and  gave  two  swarms.      I  am  well  pleaised.  s 

g  Kimmell,  Ind.,  .Jan.  15,   1917.  Melvin  Wyseng.  = 

I  Very  Resistant  to  European  Foul  Brood  and  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed.  I 


Swarms  of  Bees  Without  Queens  April  First  Delivery 

l-lb.  packages,  $1.25  each;  25  to  50,  $1,221/2   each;  50  to  100  and  up 

2-lb.  packages,      2.25  each;  25  to  50,      2.221/2    each;  50  to   100   and  up[ 

3-lb.  packages,      3.25  each;  25  to  50,      3.22 1/^   each;  50  to  100  and  up' 

Golden  and  3-Band  Italian  Queens  April  First  Delivery 


Pl.20  each 
2.20  each 
3.20  each 


Untested 75  cts.  each,  $65.00  per  100 

Select  Untested  •  90  cts.  each,     75.00  per  100 


Tested $1.25  each,  $110  per  100 

Select  Tested   1.50  each,     125  per  100 

Queens'  wings  clipped  free  of  charge. 

Write  for  descriptive  price  list.  Let  us  book  your  order  now. 

Only  a  small  deposit  down  required. 

LARGEST  AND  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  SHIPPERS  OF  BEES  IN  PACKAGES 

M.  C.  BERRY  &  COMPANY,  Hayneville,  Alabama,  U.  S.  A. 


If  You  Need  a  QUEEN 

for  a  Queenless  Colony 

you  want  it  as  soon  as  you  can  get  it  and  you 
want  a  good  one.  We  can  furnish  tested 
queens  by  return  mail  for  $1.00  each.  We 
breed  the  three-band  Italians  only  and  we 
breed  for  the  best.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
on  all  queens.     No  disease  in  our  apiaries. 


J.  W.  K.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Loreauville,  La. 


I  BEEKEEPERS'  SUPPLIES  I 


Send  for  new  1917  price  list  now  ready. 
We  are  also  in  the  market  at  all  times 
for  extracted  and  comb  honey  in  any 
quantity.  Give  us  a  chance  to  bid  on 
your  supplies.     We  can  save  you  money. 


The  M.  C.  Silsbee  Co.,  Haskinville,  N.  Y. 

P.  O.,  CohoctoD,  N.  Y.,  Rt.  3. 
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BEES  and  QUEENS  for  1917 

Golden  and  Leather  Colored.  Canadian  and  U.  S.  Trade 

We  are  now  booking  deliveries  in  May,  June,  July,  1917,  at  following  prices: 

QUEENS  FROM  PENN,  MISS.  QUEENS  FROM  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 

Prices  one  and  over     1  0  12  25  to  100  1  6  12  25  to  100 

Untested  .  .    $   .85      $4.50      $   8.00      $   .65  each  $1.00      $4.80     $   9.25      $   .75  each 

Warranted    ..  1.10        5.50  9.50  .75  each  1.35         5.80         10.75  .85  each 

Tested       1.50        7.50         13.50         1.05  each  1.75        7.80         14.75         1,15  each 

Breeders $3.00  to  $10.00  each  $3.00  to  $10.00  each 

POUND  PACKAGES  WITH  UNTESTED  QUEENS  FROM 

PENN,   MISS.  TORONTO,   ONTARIO,   CANADA 

Prices  of  one  or  more  'l  to  5         (3  to  25        50  over  1  to  5         6  to  25      50  over 

each  each  each  each  each  each 

1  pound    and    queen     $2.25  $2.00  $1.90  $3.00  $2.75  $2.65 

2  pound    and    queen     3.00  2.75  2.65  4.50  4.25  4.00 

Prices  on  full  colonies  and  nuclei  quoted  on  request. 

We  supply  the  ROOT  CANADIAN  HOUSE,  54  Wolseley  St.,  TORONTO,  ON- 
TARIO, CANADA,  with  large  shipments  almost  daily  during  the  above  months,  fre- 
quently moving  almost  a  car  of  packages  to  them  at  a  time.  This  is  the  most  success- 
ful way  of  serving  Canadian  trade.  This  firm  has  our  entire  agency  for  the  Dominion, 
and  all  Canadian  business  should  be  addressed""  to  them;  unless  .you  wish  shipments 
made  direct  from  Penn,  Miss.,  address  us. 

At  time  of  booking  order  remit  10  per  cent  as  a  form  of  good  faith  on  your  part 
with  remainder  to  be  remitted  a  few  days  prior  to  date  of  shipment. 

We  move  orders  promptly.  Our  references,  any  mercantile  agency.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  or 
American  Bee  Journal. 

When  you  deal  with  us  it  means  satisfaction.  Health  certificates  furnished  with  each  and  every 
shipment  of  bees.     This  assures  you  that  no  delays  will  take  place.      Safe  delivei"y  guaranteed. 

If  interested  in  beehive  material  our  catalogs  will  be  sent  on  request. 

The  Penn  Company,  Penn,  Mississippi,  U.  S.  A. 


MURRY-HE  PAYS  THE  EXPRESS 

If  you  live  within  the  outer  limits  of  the  6tli  postal  zone  (your  postmaster  will  tell  you  about 
that),  order  your  pound  packages  of  me.  If  you  return  the  cages  in  one  parcel  and  in  good  condition 
I  will  refund  the  express  charges  you  have  paid.  This  applies  only  to  12  or  more  packages  to  points 
in  the  U.  S.  Special  rates  to  points  in  Canada.  Make  your  arrangements  30  days  in  advance  to 
insure  prompt  shipments. 
Pound  packages  of  bees  12  25  50  100 

1-lb.  pkg $16.00  $33.00  $    65.00  $127.00 

2-lb.  pkg 29.50  58.50  116.00  230.00 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed  within  five  days  of  Mathis,  Tex. 

If  queens  are  wanted  add  price  of  queens  wanted  to  above  prices. 

I  have  yet  failed  to  find  anything  better  than  the  strain  of  Three-banded  Italians  I  have  been 
breeding.  They  have  made  good  in  all  parts  of  America  and  many  foreign  countries.  Resistant  to 
Isle  of  Wight  disease  in  England,  and  European  foul  brood  and  paralysis  in  America.  The  best 
honey-gatherers  I  can  find ;  gentle  to  handle,  requiring  but  little  smoke  to  control,  and  cap  their 
honey  white. 

There  are  Goldens  and  Goldens,  but  I  have  at  last  secured  the  real  GOLDEN  ITALIANS. 
Prettiest  bees  I  ever  saw,  and  good  honey-gatherers.  Some  colonies  of  my  present  strain  stored  as 
much  as  250  pounds  of  surplus  honey  the  past  season.      Gentle  to  handle. 

Three-banded  Italians  and  Goldens  are  bred  in  separate  yards,  so  far  distant  as  to  make  cross 
mating  improbable.  Every  queen  guaranteed.  I  will  cheerfully  replace  any  of  my  ((ueens  that  prove 
to  be  mismated  if  returnecl  to  me. 

Prices  March  15th  to  May  1st  May  1st  to  Nov.  15th 

Queens  16  12  1  6  12  100 

Untested $1.00  $    5.50  $10.00  $    .75  $4.00  $    7.50  $60.00 

Tested 1.25  6.50  12.00  1.00  5.50  10.00 

Select  teste'd 2.00  10.00  18.00  1.50  8.00  15.00 

Breeders 5.00  to  10.00  each,  any  time. 

Orders  filled  by  return  mail  is  the  rule  at  this  shop. 
Decidedly  the  best  way  for  the  beginner  to  start  with  bees  is  with  nuclei,  consisting  of  1,  2,  or  3 
combs  of  bees,  brood,  and  honey.      With  ordinary  care  they  build  up  and  store  a  crop  of  honey  the 
same  year,  if  secured  in  the  spring.      Ship  anywhere.      Never  lost  one  in  transit  in  my  life. 
1-franie   nucleus    without   queen,    $1.50;      2-frame    nucleus    without   queen,    $2.50 
3-frame  nucleus  without  qtieen;  $3.50  f.  o.  b.  Mathis,  Tex. 
Add  price  of  queen  wanted  to  above  prices.      Any  number  wanted  at  these  prices.      No  disease. 
Health  certificate  with  every  shipment  of  bees  or  queens.      Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  D.  MURRY,  MATHIS,  TEXAS 

iiiiiiiii 
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I  "Griggs  Saves  You  Freight" 

[TOLEDO 


is  the  place  to  order  your  1917 

supplies  from,  and  GRIGGS  is 

waiting  for  your  order. 

We  are  well  supplied  with  a  fine  stock 
of  Boot's  Goods  for  the  following  sea- 
son; and  if  a  saving  of  time  and  money 
means  anything  to  you,  Mr.  Beeman, 
wherever  you  are,  don 't  overlook  get- 
ting our  catalog  and  prices. 

Promptness  and  satisfaction  is  our 
motto,  whether  vou  have  one  hive  or 
500. 

HONEY  and  Beeswax  always  wanted. 
Special  price  list  on  bees  and  queens, 
also  Poultry  Feeds,  mailed  with  Cata- 
logs. 


S.  J.  GRIGGS  &  CO. 
Dept.  25  Toledo,  Ohio 

"  Griggs  Saves  You  Freight " 


When     Ordering     Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 

lowest   catalog;:   price.      Two   lines   of  railroad — 

I\Iaine  Central  and  Grand  Trunk. 

Prompt  service  and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine. 

J.  B.  MASON,  Manager 


BEE -HIVES 

We  keep  in  stock  several  styles  of 
hives.  Our  8  and  10  fr.  chaff  hives 
are  packed  with  fine  cork  and  are  not 
heavy  enough  to  be  cumbersome.  We 
also  have  8  and  10  fr.  single  -  walled 
hives. 

BEES 

We  furnish  a  full  colony  of  Italian 
bees  with  a  tested  Italian  queen  in  a 
new  8-fr.  chaff  hive,  with  complete  super 
for  $13.50.  In  a  single-walled  hive, 
$11.00.  Also  nucleus  colonies  and  bees 
by  the  pound. 

Our  26th  annual  catalog  giving  prices 
on  everything  a  beekeeper  uses,  mailed 
upon  request. 


I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  PL,  N.  Y.  | 
Apiaries:  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.  | 


PORTER  BEE  ESCAPE 

Saves  Honey,  Time,  Money 


For  Sale  by  All  Dealers 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio 

General  Agents  for  the  United  States 


R.  &  E.  C.  PORTER,  Manufacturers 
Lewistown,  Ills.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Full  Values  in 

FALCON"  Beekeepers'  SUPPLIES 

For  the  last  forty  odd  years  during  our  manufacture  of  "FALCON"  supplies  it 
has  been  our  endeavor  to  place  upon  the  market  the  very  l)est  ])ossible  line  of  supplies, 
and  we  pride  ourselves  in  having  accomplished  this.  "FALCON"  supplies  have  not 
only  been  recognized  as  the  best  in  this  country,  but  also  a  leader  in  other  countries. 
Nothing  expresses  the  superiority  of  the  "FALCON"  ware  better  than  the  many  kind 
and  pleasing  words  we  receive  from. our  satisfied  customers,  and  the  ever-increasing 
demand  for  "FALCON"  supplies. 

The  season  is  drawing  nearer  and  beekeepers  should  endeavor  to  order  early.  By 
making  up  your  wants  now  you  will  be  better  fitted  to  go  into  the  season  with  a  view 
of  not  only  obtaining  a  bigger  crop  but  to  facilitate  matters  thruout  the  season.  If 
you  will  make  up  a  list  of  requirements  for  quotation  we  will  be  glad  to  quote. 


=      Red  Catalog,   postpaid 


Dealer.s    Evervwheve 


Simplified    Beekeepinj;,"    po-stpaid      = 


W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  COMPANY,  FALCONER,  NEW  YORK 

wlicre  the  good  beehives  come  from. 
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I  SOUTHERN -BRED  BEES  AND  QUEENS  I 

j  REARED  IN  THE  GULF  COAST  COUNTRY  | 

I  THKEE-BANDED  ITALIANS.     We  are  breeding  from  the  best  selected  from  | 

i  ELEVEN  YARDS.     Ten  per  cent  discount  on  all  orders  received  30  days  before  ship-  | 

j  ment  is  to  be  made.     We  believe  that  there  is  a  BRIGHT  FUTURE  before  the  North-  | 

I  ern  beekeeper  in  making  up  his  winter  loss  and  strengthening  up  his  weak  colonies  by  1 

I  getting  bees  from  the  South  in  1  and  2  lb.  packages;  and  you  can  always  have  your  | 

I  queens  sent  safely  this  way.     Every  beekeeper  knows  what  it  means  to  have  strong  | 

I  colonies  at  the  commencement  of  the  honey-flow.     Every  northern  beekeeper  ought  to  | 

1  try  from  2  to  5  packages  this  year.     It  will  not  cost  you  much,  and  may  mean  much  i 

I  to  you  in  the  FUTURE.     We  guarantee  safe  arrival  on  all  bees  in  6  days  of  here.  | 

1  Reference,  The  Guaranty  State  Bank,  Robstown,  Texas.  | 

1  1  6  12  50  Pound  packages  of  Bees.  i 

1  Untested  .  .  .    $1.00      $   5.50      $10.00      $38.00  1  6  12  25  50  i 

i  Tested 1.25  6.50        12.00        45.00  1  lb.     $1.50      $   8.50      $16.00      $33.00      $   65.00  i 

I  Select  Tested.    2.00        10.00        18.00        65.00  2  lb.       2.50        15.00        29.50        58.00        115.00  | 

=  Let  us  know  vour  wants.     Circular  free.  1 


j  Nueces  Valley  Apiaries 


Calallen,  Nueces  Co.,  Texas  | 


Write  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  — wide 

or  narrow  tires.     Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 

running:   grear.    Wagron   parts  of  all   kinds.    Write 

today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..    23  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  III. 


IBGRAPE-YINES 

69  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock. 
Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Descrip- 
tive catalog   free.      LEWIS  ROESCH,  Box  H.  Fredonia.  N.  7. 


Old  Reliable 
Three -banded 


[ITALIAN  QUEENS  I 


Will  book  orders  now.    Untested 
Queens  ready  to  mail  April  1. 


As  I  am  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  where  we  have  an  early  spring,  I  can  rear 
Queens  of  High  Quality  much  earlier  than 
most  other  breeders,  and  as  I  am  a  honey  pro- 
ducer as  well  as  a  queen-breeder,  I  believe  I 
am  in  a  position  to  know  the  value  of  good 
queens.  I  have  never  had  a  case  of  foul  brood 
in  any  of  my  colonies.  If  you  want  queens 
that  are  exceptionally  vigorous  and  prolific, 
that  produce  bees  that  are  gentle  and  the  best 
of  honey-gatherers,  let  me  book  your  order.  Will 
guarantee  safe  arrival  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.      Send  for  free  circular  and  price  list. 

Untested,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $   9.00 
Tested,  1.25;  6,     6.50;  12,     12.50 


JOHN  G.  MILLER 

723  C  St.,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 


QUEENS 

J.  B.  Hollopeter 


Select   Italians;   bees  by  the  pound; 
1917  prices  on  request.     Write 


Rockton,  Pennsylvania 


ARCHDEKIN'S  Fine  Italian  QUEENS 
and  Combless  Bees 

April,  May,  June,  queens,  warranted  purely  mated 
$1  00  each,  6  for  $5.00,  doz.,  $9.00.  Bees  per  lb. 
$1.25.  With  untested  queen,  $2.00  per  lb.  I  have 
originated  a  package  light,  but  strong.  Saves  you 
bees  and  express.  My  guarantee  is  prompt  shipment, 
safe  arrival,  perfect  satisfaction.      No  disease. 

Small  deposit  books  your  order. 

J.  F.  Archdekin,  Bordlonville,  Louisiana 


Increase  Your  Honey  Crop 

by  introducing  some  of  Leininger's  strain  of  Italian 
Queens  which  have  a  record  of  30  years  as  to  honey- 
gathering  qualities  and  gentleness  are  unexcelled. 
Disease  has  never  appeared  in  our  apiaries.  Queens 
will  be  ready  June  the  first.  Untested,  each,  $1;  6, 
$5.      Tested,  each,  $1.25;  6,  $5.50.      Breeders,  $5. 


FRED  LEININGER  &  SON,  Delphos,  Ohio 


GRAY  CAUCASIANS 

Early  breeders;  great  honey- 
gatherers;  cap  beautifully  white, 
great  comb  builders;  very  pro- 
lific; gentle;  hardy;  good  win- 
terers. Untested,  $1.00.  Select 
untested,  $1.25.  Tested,  $1.50. 
Select  tested,  $2.00.  The  best 
all  -  purpose  bee.  Bees  by  the 
frame  and  pound. 

H.  W.  FULMER,  Box  G,  Andalusia,  Pa. 
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BLAffiE( 


Blanke's  BEE  BOOK  | 

This  book  describes  our  line  of  bee  | 

supplies.     It  contains   much  infor-  | 

mation  valuable  to   the  beekeeper.  | 

We  are  centrally  located.     Shipments  out  1 

of  St.  Louis  will  reach  you  promptly,  and  | 

our  long  experience   in  this  line  enables  i 

us  to  fill  your  orders  accurately.      ...  i 

Write  for  Blanke's  Bee  Book— it's  FREE.  | 

BLANKE  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO.  I 

214-216-218    Washington  Avenue,    St.  Louis,  Missouri  | 


Early-order  Discounts  will 

Pay  You  to  Buy  Bee  Supplies  Now 

30  years'  experience  in  making  everything  for  the 
beekeeper.  A  large  factory  specially  equipped  for 
the  purpose  ensures  goods  of  highest  quality.  .  .  . 
Write   for  our  illustrated  catalog  and  discounts  today. 

Leahy  Mfg.  Co.,  95  Sixth  St.,  Higginsville,  Missouri 


FRUIT  GROWING  and 
BEEKEEPING 

are  two  closely  allied  occupations.  Beekeepers 
should     read    "  THE      SOUTHERN     FRUIT 

GROWER  ' '  which  treats  on  all  the  phases  of 
successful  fruit  -  growing,  also  gardening,  etc, 
Established  for  more  than  20  years.  Edited  by 
Robert  Sparks  Walker.  50c  per  year;  3 
years  for  $1,  or  sample  copy  sent  free  to  those 
who  are  interested.     Address 

THE  SOUTHERN  FRUIT  GROWER 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Raw  Furs 


My  graders'  guide  and 
price   list    are    FREE. 


Furs  held  separate  on  request.     Rug  and  robe 

making  a  specialty.    No  commission  or  express 

to  pay  when  you  ship  to 

GEO.  E.  KRAMER,  Valencia,  Pa. 

Mention  "Gleanings" 


STRAWBERRY  (V.n^ii) 

Fine  stock  of  the  wonderful  Everbear- 
ing: plants  at  rigrht  prices.  Small  fruit 
plants  for  farm  and  trarden.  Write  for 
<;atalo^.  Return  this  ad.  and  several 
fruit-growers  names  for  one-half  doz- 
■en  Everbearing-  plants  free. 

BRIDGMAN   NURSERY   CO..  BOX  44,  BRIDGMAN,  MICH. 


PLANTS 


BARNES' 
Hand  and  FootjPower 
Machinery  £^ 

This  cut  represents  our  com- 
bined circular  saw,  which  is 
made  for   beeljeepers'  use   in 
the  construction  of  their 
hives,  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send    for  illustrated  catalog- 
and  prices.    Address 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO. 

545  Ruby  St 

ROCKFORO.  ILLINOIS 


•QTDHWDUDPV  plants  $1.50  per  1000.     Catalogue  free. 
lO  1  Iln  U  DiJiVn  1        L.  G.  TINGLE,  Box  57.  Pittsville,  Md. 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Ans-ssrer  the  farmer's  big  questions: 
Ho-w-  can  I  have  a  good  garden  -with 
least  expense?  Ho-w  can  the  -wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the   home  table  -with  least  labor? 

IRON  AGE  and  Drill  Seeder 

solves    the    garden    labor  problem. 
Takes   the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
ers,   cultivates,  -weeds,  ridges, 
etc., better  than  old-time  tools. 
A   woman,  boy  or  girl   can 
push  it  and  doa  day's  hand- 
work in   60 
minutes.  38 
c  o  m  b  i  n  a- 
tions.  $3.25 
to     $15.00. 
Write    for 
booklet. 

BatemanM'f'gCo.,Box  20C ,Grenloch,N. J^ 


HONEY  LABELS  ^^-J^rtL.^feT' 

Liberty  Pub.  Co.,  Sta.  D,  Box  4-A,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Chicken  Money 


1917  is  going  to  be  the  bij 
year  known  lor  poultry  raise 
Start  right— Get  the  Cyphers 
Book— A  mine  of  infonnation 
which  shows  the  way.  Write 
for  free  copy. 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co. 
Oept.  69     ;    Buffalo,  N.  Y.7 


10' 


4  MONTHS  FOR 

Trial  Subscription  cLdrnp>pe> 

Tells  about  planling,  pruning,    sprojing 
and  selling  fruit  and  garden  truck. 

Ask  Us  Your  Hard  Questions . 

We  conduct  this  department  for  the  spec- 
ial benefit  of  our  subscribers.     Experts  ans- 
wer all  questions  by  mail  and   through  the 
columns  of  the  magazine, 
Fruiliran  and  Gardener,  lOfi  Main  Si.  Mt.  Vernon.  la. 


Bush  Car  Delivered  Free 


Ride  in  a  Bush  Car.  Pay  for  it  out  of  your  commissions 
on  sales,  my  agents  are  making  money.  Sbipmentsare 
Rve.Pass..34.7  H.  P./'  |  S^1^S^  tires  gl^s'^Suaranul^ 
or  money  back. 
Write  at  once  for 
my  48-page  cata- 
log and  all  partic- 
ulars. Address  J. 

H.     Bush.    Pres. 

I  Wheelbase  ^ ^'    Dept.    aLP     , 

Deico  Ignition— Elect.  Stg.  &  Ltg. 
BVSU  fflOTUR  COMPANY,  Bnsh  Temple,   CUeago,  Uliugls  I 

ITALIAN  QUEENS  AND  BEES.... 

I  am  better  able  to  supply  the  trade  with  my  three- 
band  Italian  queens,  colonies  and  nuclei  than  ever 
before.      Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

E.  A.  LEPFINGWELL,  ALLEN,  MICH. 


Beginner's  Book  of  28  Pages,  Free 

Also  our  44-page  Bee-supply  Catalog  for  1917 
is  ready  for  mailing.     Ask  for  your  copy  now. 

OUR  PRICES  ON  BEES  AND  QUEENS:  1  lb.  of 
bees  with  queen,  $2.25;  10  lbs.,  $20.50;  100  lbs, 
$190.00;  1  frame  with  queen,  $2.00;  full  colonies, 
one-story  hive  included,  $8.75;  untested  queens,  75c 
each.  Our  complete  price  list  free,  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed. 

The    Deroy  Taylor    Company,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


WRIGHT'S  FRAME-WIRING  DEVICE 

Most  rapid  in  use.    Saves  cost  of  machine  in  one  day. 

Tighter  wires;  no  kinks:  no  sore  hands.     Price, 

$2.50,  postpaid  in  U.  S.  A. 

G.  W.  Wright  Company      .     Azusa,  California 

Three-band  and  Golden  Italians 

The  Secret  of  Success  in  beekeeping  is  to 
keep  your  colonies  strong.  To  do  this  you 
must  have  good  healthy  laying  queens. 
Untested  ..$  .75;  6,  $4.25 ;  12,$  8.00 
Select  unt..  1.00;  6,  5.00;  12,  9.00 
Tested  ....  1.50;  6,  8.00;  12,  15.00 
Select  tested  2.00 
Safe    delivery    guaranteed.     We    solicit   your    order. 

E.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville,  Ala. 


Also  for 
Three- 
banded 
Italian 
Queens 


We  spare  neither  labor  nor  money  to  produce  the  very  best  that  can  hr  liail.  We  pay  special 
attention  to  honey-gathering  qualities,  but  do  not  forget  gentleness,  beauty,  etc.  Having  several 
hundred  colonieis  in  outyards  to  select  our  breeders  from,  we  are  sure  we  offer  you  somethirLg  good. 
We  begin  about  April  12th  to  send  otut  swarms,  also  untested  queens, 

1  to    49 — -1  lb,  bees  in  packages  $1,50       each  1  to     49 — 2  lbs.  bees  in  packages  $2,50       each 

50  to  500 — 1  lb,  bees  in  packages     1.371/2  each  50  to  500 — 2  lbs.  bees  in  packages     2.37  V2  each 

The  above  is  without  queens.      Add  price  of  queens  wanted,      F.  O.   B,  Fitzpatrick,  Ala, 
Untested  queen   ....    April  and  May,  1,  $   .75  ;  100,  $75.00.     June,  1,  $   .75;  12,$   8.00;  100,$   60 

Teeted April  and  May,  1,     1,25 ;  100,  125.00,     June,  1,     1,20;  12,     14.00;  100,     115 

Select  tested April  and  May,  1,     2.00 ;  100,  200.00.     June,  1,     1,90;  12,     22.00;  100,     180 

Very  best  queens  for  breeding  $3.00.  If  any  of  our  untested  queens  prove  to  be  mismated  we 
are  willing  to  replace  her  free  of  charge.  No  foul  brood  has  ever  been  in  our  vicinity,  I  guarantee 
safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  on  all  we  send  out. 


W.  D.  ACHOKD,  Fitzpatrick,  Alabama,  U.  S.  A. 
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Butter  Lost  in  Skimmilk 
From  One  Cow  in  One  Year    f 


Skimming  with 
Hand  Separator- 
Loss  of  Butter 

1.2  lbs. 


Skimming  With- 
out Separator — 
Loss  of 

"I"'       i  Butter 

.:--  ,  40.5 

!         i  lbs. 


...  -y^ 


B         Which  Pile  Did  You  Lose? 

m  These  figures  from  the  Purdue  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  116  show 
the  difference  in  loss  of  butter  when  you  use  a  cream  separator  and  gravity 

H  skinriming.  You  will  notice  that  the  Hand  Separator  is  nearly  40  times  as 
efficient — in  fact  no  profit  in  dairying  can  be  made  without  one.     Buy  a 

SHARPIES 

^  SUCTION-FEED  ,^ 

Cream  separator 

Because  it  gets  all  the  cream  at  widely  varying  speeds.     It  doesn't  lose 
cream  when  turned  below  speed.      It's  the  only  separator  that  doesn't. 
Because  it  delivers  cream   of  even  thickness,   no  matter  how  the  speed 
is  varied.      It's  the  only  separator  that  does. 

Because  the  capacity  can  be  increased  by  simply  turning  it  faster.     It's 
the  only  separator  that  can. 

Because  the    simple    tubular  bowl    has   no  discs  to 
wash    or    to  mix  up.    There  is  only  one  piece    in    the 
bowl,  so  that  washing  up  is  easy  and  quick. 
You  can  easily  pour  milk  from  a  40-quart  can  into  the 
low  Sharpies  supply  tank. 

The  Sharpies  is  ruggedly  built  for  hard  service.  It 
turns  very  easily,  due  to  the  ball  bearing  running  in 
oil.  And,  remember,  it  getj-  all  the  cream  all  the  time. 
Send  for  our  catalog  "Velvet"  for  Dairymen  which 
fully  describes  the  New  Sharpies  Suction-feed  Separator 
and  the  extra  profits  it  will  earn  for  you. 
Address  Dept.  126. 

The    Sharpies    Separator  Co. 

Also  Sharpies  Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines 

West  Chester      -      -      .      .      Pennsylvania 

Chicago  San  Francisco  Portland  Toronlo 


PATENTS 


Practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Chas.  J.  Williamson,  McLachlan  Building 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Everbearing 
Strawberries 


Plants  $1.40^^ 


Post 
id 


Progressive,  Americua  or  Superb.  We  introduced  proKresaive. 
Say  which.  2S  Everbiarintr  Ked  Ras.  70  its.  postpaid.  Catalog 
Free  all  about  the  New  Evorbearera  and  other  important  varieties. 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  Jackson.  iVIich. 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified 
columns  for  25  cts.  per  line.  Advertisements 
intended  for  the  department  cannot  be  less 
than  two  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want 
your  advertisement  in  the  classified  columns 
or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 

Beeswax  bought  and  sold.  Strohraeyer  &  Arpe 
Co.,  139  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 

Amber  honey  in  new  60-lb.  cans  at  10  cts. 

Van  Wyngarden  Bros.,  Hebron,  Indiana. 

FOR  SALE. — Choice  white-clover  honey  in  60-lb. 
cans,  10  cents  per  lb.        J.  F.  Moore,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE. — Burr  marigold  honey  in  60-cans. 
John  O.  Buseman,  3614  N.  Warnock  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

FOR  SALE. — No.  1  white  comb,  $3.50  per  case; 
No.  2,  $3.00;  No.  1,  fall  comb,  $3.00;  No.  2,  $2.50; 
24  sections  to  case.  In  six-ease  lots  10  per  cent  dis- 
count. H.  G.  Quirin,  Bellevue,  O. 

HONEY  FOR  SALE  in  60-lb.  cans,  2  cans  in 
each  case.  Amber,  71/2  cts.  per  lb.  Buckwheat,  7 
cts.     Sample,  10  cts.,  F.  O.  B.  here. 

Robert  Conn,  Roaring  Branch,  Pa. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

WANTED. — Extracted  honey  at  jobbing  prices. 
National  Honey-Producers'  Asso.,   Kansas   City,   Mo. 

WANTED. — Clover  and  amber  extracted  honer. 
Highest  price.      Deroy  Taylor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y.  " 

BEESWAX  WANTED. — For  manufacture  into 
Weed  Process  Foundation  on  shares. 

Superior  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

M'^ANTED. — Extracted  clover  honey  in  any  quan- 
tity ;  send  sample  and  lowest  cash  price. 

E.  B.  Rosa,  Monroe,  Wis. 

WANTED. — White-clover  and  light-amber  extract- 
ed honey.  Will  buy  in  lots  of  1000  lbs.  to  a  carload. 
Send  sample  and  lowest  price. 

M.  E.  Eggers,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

WANTED. — Extracted  honey  in  both  light  and 
amber  grades.  Kindly  send  sample,  tell  how  honey 
is  put  up,  and  quote  lowest  cash  price  delivered  in 
Preston.  M.  V.  Facey,  Preston,  Minn. 

BEESWAX  WANTED. — We  are  paying  higher 
prices  than  usual  for  beeswax.  Drop  us  a  line  and 
get  our  prices,  either  delivered  at  our  station  or  your 
station  as  you  choose.  State  how  much  you  have 
and  quality.        Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE 

HONEY  LABELS. — Most  attractive  designs.  Cata 
log  free.  Eastern  Label  Co.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 

SEND  TODAY  for  sample  of  latest  Honey  Labels. 
Liberty  Pub.  Co.,   Sta.  D,  box  4-E,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Roofs 
prices.  A.   L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 

FOR   SALE. — Circular-saw  mandrels,   and  emery- 
wheel  stands.  Charles  A.  Henry,  Eden,  N.  Y. 

FOR     SALE. — 100     shallow    ex.     frames     in     flat. 
S.  B.  Hussey,  113  E.  College  Ave.,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


Lewis  10-frame  4x5  supers,  100,  used  one  season. 
Cheap.  H.   B.  Allen,   Cozad,   Neb. 

FOR  SALE. — Two  2-frame  Cowan  extractors;  200 
standard  comb-honey  supers. 

C.  E.  Keister,  Rt.  1,  Clarno,  Wis. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.",  Paris,  Tex. 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  bee-supplies.  Ask 
for  our  bee-supply  catalog.  Let  us  quote  you  on 
your  requirements.      Deroy  Taylor  Co.,  Newark,  N.Y. 

THE  ROOT  CANADIAN  HOUSE.— 54-56  Wolse- 
ley  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.  (note  new  address).  Full  line 
of  Root's  famous  goods;  also  made-in-Canada  goods. 
Extractors  and  engines ;  Gleanings  and  all  kinds  of 
bee  literature.      Get  the  best.      Catalog  free. 

Good  second-hand  60-pound  cans,  2  cans  to  the- 
case,  35  cents  per  case  in  lots  less  than  25  cases. 
In  lots  of  25  cases  or  more,  30  cents  per  case. 
These  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Cincinnati.  Terms,  cash 
with  order.      C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Perfection  swarm-catcher,  no  ladder,  no  cutting  of 
fruit-trees.  Bees  take  right  to  it.  It  is  the  miss- 
ing link  in  bee  culture,  a  blessing  to  beekeepers. 
Ladies  can  handle  it.  Directions  with  each  order. 
Shipping  wt.    V2    lb.      Price  $1.50. 

C.  S.  Keyes,  Rt.  3,  Salem,  Oregon. 

FOR  SALE. — Well-estabished  retail  honey  busi- 
ness in  one  of  the  largest  industrial  centers  of  the 
world.  Reason  for  selling  is  that  my  apiaries  are 
too  far  away  to  work  to  advantage,  so  I  wish  to  move 
near  the  bees  and  devote  all  my  time  to  them.  A 
rare  opportunity  for  a  live  man  with  a  little  capital. 

Established  1910.  John  C.  Bull,  811  So.  Hoh- 
man   St.,    Hammond,   Indiana.      Phone   1023   J. 

FOR  SALE.- — Fifty  new  ten-frame  hives  with 
metal  covers  complete,  with  frames  nailed  and  wired 
at  $1.75  each,  in  lots  of  25  or  more  at  $1.50  each; 
also  50  ten-frame  supers  nailed  and  wired,  hives 
and  supers  painted  two  coats,  at  60  cts.,  each,  for 
the  supers ;  in  lots  of  25  or  more  50  cts.  each. 

M.  0.  Silsbee  Co.,  P.  O.  Cohocton,  Rt.  3, 
Haskinsville,  N.   Y. 


PATENTS 

Patents  secured  or  all  fees  returned.  Patents  Bold 
free.  Our  "Patent  Sales  Dept."  bulletin,  and  books, 
free.  Send  data  for  actual  free  search.  Credit 
given.     E.  E.  Vrooman  &  Co.,  834  F  St.,  Wash.  IT.C. 


GOATS 


MILCH  GOATS. — "  Profit  and  Pleasure  in  Goat- 
Keeping,"  pronounced  by  experts  the  best  goat  book, 
regardless  of  price;  profusely  illustrated;  by  mail, 
35  cents.  Fred  C.  Lounsbury,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


POULTRY 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns ;  stock,  eggs,  baby  chicks. 
Circular.  H.  M.  Mover,  Boyertown,  Pa. 

POULTRY  PAPER,  44-124-page  periodical,  up  to 
date,  tells  all  you  want  to  know  about  care  and  man- 
agement of  poultry,  for  pleasure  or  profit;  four 
months  for  10  cents.  Poultry  Advocate,  Dept.  56, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 

A  4  x  5   camera,   with  complete  outfit,   as  good  a& 
new,  in  exchange  for  a  two-frame  extractor. 

Conrad   Kubicek,    Albany,    Minn. 
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Wax  and  old  combs  wanted  for  cash  or  to  make 
up  on  shares,  beekeeper  to  factory  direct. 

J.  J.  Angus,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

Caponizing    set    with    book    of    instructions,    cost 
$3.50;   never  used.      E.xchange  for  bees  or  supplies. 
Dr.  C.  E.  Wagner,  Box  553,   Hennessey,   Okla. 

WANTED. — Man  to  wear  fine  suit,  act  as  agent. 
Big  pay,  easy  work. 

Banner  Tailoring  Co.,   Dept.   502,   Chicago. 

WANTED. — To  work  an  apiary  in  a  good  location 
on  shares,  with  preference  of  buying.  Must  be  free 
from  disease.  Harvey  P.  York,  Avant,  Okla. 

WANTED. — Care  of  an  apiary  or  general  apiary 
work,  by  experienced  reliable  man. 

W.  H.  Hull,  Box  732,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WANTED. — Bees  in  lots  of  25  to  250  colonies 
within  300  miles  of  Detroit.  Correspondence  with 
full  particulars  solicited. 

A.  W.  Smith,  Birmingham,  Mich. 

WANTED. — Shipments  of  old  comb  and  cappings, 
for  rendering.  We  pay  the  highest  cash  and  trade 
prices,  charging  but  5  cts.  a  pound  for  wax  rendered. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.,  204  Walnut  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

OLD  COMBS  WANTED. — Our  steam  wax-presses 
will  get  every  ounce  of  beeswax  out  of  old  combs, 
cappings,  or  slumgum.  Send  for  our  terms  and 
our  new  1917  catalog.  We  will  buy  your  share  of 
the  wax  for  cash  or  will  work  it  into  foundation  for 
you.  Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 


REAL  ESTATE 

FOR    SALE. — Bees,    residence,    and    land.      Good 
offer.      Inquire  Rt.  1,   Box  1,   B,  Aitkin,   Minn. 
41402 

PROFITABLE  LITTLE  FARMS  IN  VALLEY 
OF  VIRGINIA,  5  and  10  acre  tracts,  |250  and  up. 
Good  fruit  and  farming  country.  Send  for  literature 
now.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr.  Agt.  N.  &  W.  Ry., 
246  Arcade  Bldg.  Roanoke,  Va. 

FOR  SALE. — 20  acres  level,  rich,  sandy  loam; 
good  six-room  house ;  good  barn,  four  miles  to  good 
market ;  half-mile  to  school ;  fine  location  for  bees, 
poultry,  and  gardening.  Address  John  W.  Parker, 
Rt.  L,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  or  R.  E.  Parker,  Box  51, 
Medina,   Ohio. 

FOR  SALE. — A  60-acre  farm  Vz  mile  from  city 
limits;  3  acres  timber;  1000  peach-trees,  2  and  3 
years  old;  good  buildings;  large  shade-tree;  ideal 
location  for  fruit,  poultry,  and  bees.  Price  |65  per 
acre;   $1000  down.      Address 

H.  Feldman,   Rt.  4,   Dowagiac,   Mich. 

A  small  farm  in  California  will  make  you  more 
money  with  less  work.  You  will  live  longer  and 
better.  Delightful  climate.  Rich  soil.  Hospitable 
neighbors.  Good  roads,  schools,  and  churches.  Write 
for  our  San  .Toaquin  Valley  illustrated  folders  free. 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner  A.  T.  & 
S.  F.  R'y,  1934  R'y  Exchange,  Chicago. 

FOR  SALE. — Ten-acre  farm  in  Maricopa  Co., 
Arizona,  4  miles  east  of  Phoenix,  and  one  lot  in 
corporation  of  Phoenix.  Orchard  of  600  fruit-trees; 
house,  good  well ;  house  for  extracting  honey.  Cowan 
reversible  extractor;  one-burner  gasoline-stove,  cap- 
ping-melter,  wheelbarrow,  hives.  For  further  par- 
ticulars address  John  S.  Miller,  Rt.  9,  Archbold,  O. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 

Finest  Italian  queens.      Send  for  booklet  and  price 
list.     Jay  Smith,   1159  DeWolf  St.,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE. — 50  colonies  of  bees. 

J.  R.  Coulson,  Rt.  5,  Box  12,  Portland,  Ind. 


Well-bred  bees  and  queens.      Hives   and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  84  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Full   colonies   tine   Italian   bees   at  bargain   prices. 
Write  J.  York  Trigg,  811  Elm  St.,  Dallas,  Tex. 


FOR  SALE. 
Fla. 


-20  colonies  of  bees  near  Ft.  Pierce^ 
P.  W.  Sowinski,  Bellaire,  Mich. 


Nutmeg  Italian  queens  and  Root's  beekeepers'  sup- 
plies.  Root's  prices. 

A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

My  choice  northern-bred  Italian  queens  are  hardy, 
and  will  please  you.  Orders  booked  now  for  spring 
delivery.  Free  circular.     F.  L.  Barber,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

Try   ALEXANDER'S   Italian   queens   for   results. 
Untested,  each,  75  cts.;   6  for  $4.25;  $8  per  dozen. 
C.  F.  Alexander,   Campbell,   Cal. 

"  She-suits-me,"  bright  Italian  queens,  $1  after 
May  15.      Orders  booked  now. 

Allen   Latham,   Norwichtown,   Conn. 

Leffingwell's  three-band  Italians  for  the  season  of 
1917.      Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

E.  A.  Leffingwell,  Allen,  Mich. 

Vigorous,  prolific  Italian  queens,  $1;   6,  $5,  June 
1.      My  circular   gives  best  methods   of  introducing. 
A.  V.  Small,  2302  Agency  Road,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
golden  bees ;  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering  they 
are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed.  Price 
$1 ;  6  for  $5.  Wm.  S.  Barnett,  Barnetts,  Va. 

FOR  SALE. — 25  colonies  of  Italian  bees,  framea 
wired,  combs  built  on  full  sheets  of  foundation; 
8-fr.  colonies,  $6;  10-fr.,  $7  with  queen. 

Henry  Shaffer,  2860  Harrison  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Southwest  Virginia  five-band  Italian  queens,  the 
fancy  comb-honey  strain,  gentle  to  handle.  They 
will  please  you.      Try  one.      $1.00  each. 

Henry  S.  Bohon,  Rt.  3,  box  212,  Roanoke,  Va. 

FOR   SALE. — Ten  colonies  Italian  bees  in  Buck- 
eye  double-walled   hives,    all   in   first-class    condition. 
New  queens  introduced  last  fall;   $10.00  per  colony. 
Keewaydin  Farms,  Gates  Mill,  Ohio. 

Golden     and     3  -  band     Italians;     also     Carniolan 
queens;  tested,  $1.00  each;  untested,  75c;  for  larger 
lots  and  bees  in  packages  and  nuclei  write  for  prices. 
C.  B.  Bankston,  Box  65,  Buffalo,  Texas. 

My  3-banded  Italian  queens  will  be  ready  to  ship 
April  1.     Write  for  prices  of  bees  and  queens  by  the 
pound.      Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
J.  A.  Jones,  Greenville,  Ala. 

FOR  SALE. — Thirty  swarms  of  Italian  bees.      On 
account  of  poor  health  I  will  sell  them  cheap.      They 
are  in  eight  and  ten  frame  hives,   Hoffman  frames. 
Mrs.  Mary  True,   143  Elm  St.,  Fostoria,  O. 

FOR  SALE. — Italian  queens  and  bees  in  comb- 
less  packages;  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed in  all  respects.      Write  for  prices. 

Oscar  Mayeux,  Hamburg,  La. 

FOR  SALE. — 25  colonies  of  bees.  Some  of  them, 
are  Moore's  strain  of  Italians  in  20-frame  alternating 
hives;  $6.00  per  hive. 

Wm,    P.    Dependahl,    Jr.,    Delhi,    111. 

QUEENS  ON  APPROVAL. — A  select  tested  queea 
sent  on  approval.  Send  address  for  description,  etc. 
Bees  and  supplies  for  sale. 

A.  M.  Applegate,   Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

I  am  now  booking  orders  for  3-frame  nuclei  for 
spring  delivery,  young  tested  queens,  3  bands,  lots  of 
bees;  satisfaction;  $4.00  each.  Also  colonies  and 
supplies.        S.  G.  Crocker,  Jr.,  Roland  Park,   Md. 

FOR  SALE. — 1000  lbs.  bees  in  2Ib.  packages 
at  $1.00  per  lb.  Unte-sted  Italian  queens,  70  cts. 
extra,  to  be  shipped  in  April.  All  orders  must  be  in 
by  April  1.        T.  W.  Burleson,  Waxahachie,  Texas. 
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BUSINESS-FIRST  QUEENS.  —  Three  -  banded 
Italians — untested,  $1.00  each;  6  for  $5.00.  Send 
for  price  list  and  $10  free  oflfer.      No  disease. 

M.  F.  Perry,  Bradentown,  Pla. 

Select    golden    and    three-banded    Italian    queens, 
bred  for  honey-gatherers ;  gentle  and  prolific ;  70  cts. 
each;   6,  $3.75;   12,  $7.25.      Booking  orders  now. 
G.  H.  Merrill,  Pickens,  S.  C. 

FOR  SALE. — 1000  lbs.  bees  in  packages,  $2.00 
per  lb.,  with  untested  queen;  without  queen,  $1.25 
per  lb.,  warranted  queens,  $1.00  each;  6  for  $5.00; 
doz.,  $9.00.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. J.  P.  Archdekin,  Bordlonville,  La. 

Swarms  in  packages,  also  Italian  queens,  can  be 
had — the  kind  that  will  increase  your  smiles  and 
your  bank  account  from  W.  D.  Achord,  of  Fitzpat- 
rick,  Ala.  See  his  large  ad't  elsewhere  in  this  maga- 
zine.     Circular  to  you  for  the  asking. 

Phelps'  Golden  Italian  Queens  combine  the  quali- 
ties vou  want.  Thev  are  great  honey  -  gatherers, 
beautiful  and  gentle.  Mated,  $1.00:  6,  $5.00; 
tested,  $3.00:  breeders,  $5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W. 
Phelps  &  Sons,  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE. — Italian  bees  and  queens.  One-pound, 
two-pound,    and  three-pound  packages,   with   queens; 
also  on  frames  and  full  colonies.      Ask  for  our  price 
list,  free  beginner's  book,  and  bee-supply  catalog. 
Deroy  Taylor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

My  bright  Italian  queens  will  be  ready  to  ship 
April  1  at  75  cts.  each;  virgin  queens,  30  cts.  each. 
Send)  for  price  list  of  queens,  Ijees  by  the  pound ; 
safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

W.  W.  Talley,  R^t.  4,  Greenville,  Ala. 

Two-frame  nuclei,  3-band  Italian  bees,  $2.25;  1 
lb.  bees  with  queen,  $1.65.  Hoffman  brood-frames, 
wired,  and  foundation,  at  catalog  prices  less  carriage, 
if  ordered  for  parcel  post.  .T.  B.  Marshall  &  Son, 
Rosedale  Apiaries,  Big  Bend,  La. 

My  bright  Italian  queens  wUl  be  ready  to  ship 
April  1,  at  60  cts.  each:  virgin  queens,  30  cts. 
Send  for  price  list  of  queens,  bees  by  the  pound 
and  nucleus.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. M.   Bates,   Rt.   4,   Greenville,   Ala. 


Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees ; 
the  highest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gatherers 
as  can  be  found;  each,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  tested, 
$2.00;  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.  B.  Brockwell,   Barnetts,  Va. 

Golden  Italian  queens,  bred  strictly  for  business, 
that  produce  a  strong  race  of  honey  -  gatherers:  un- 
tested queens  75  cts.  each;  $8.00  per  dozen:  $60.00 
per  100;  tested,  $1.50  each.  Prompt  service  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

L.  J.  Dunn,   59  Broadway  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

QUEENS. — Improved  three-banded  Italians,  bred 
for  business,  .Tune  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75 
cts.  each;  dozen,  $8.00;  select,  $1^00;  dozen, 
$10.00;  tested  queens,  $1.25  each;  dozen,  $12.00. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  C.  Clemons,  Rt.  3,  Williamstown,  Ky. 

FOR  SALE. — Black  or  German  bees,  just  as  good 
as  thorobreds  for  building  up  or  strengthening  colo- 
nies in  early  spring.  1,  2,  3,  or  4  fr.  nuclei;  1  and  2 
lb.  pkgs.      Write  for  prices. 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Carruth,  Big  Bend,  La.     ' 

GOLDENS  THAT  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME. — 
Write  for  testimonials.  One  race  only.  Unt.,  each, 
75c;  6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.25;  50,  $32.50;  100,  $60.00. 
Tested,  $1.50;  select  tested,  $2.00.  Breeders, 
$5.00  and  $10.00. 

Garden  City  Apiaries,   San  Jose,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE. — Three-banded  Italian  bees  and 
queens.  1  untested  queen,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.50; 
3-frame  nucleus  with  untested  queen,  $4.00.  My 
•queens  are  reared  from  the  best  breeders  and  by  the 
best  known  methods.  No  diseases.  Satisfactijon 
-guaranteed.  Ask  for  prices  on  larger  quantities. 
J.  L.  Leath,  Corinth,  Miss. 


FOR  SALE. — 25  colonies  Italian  bees  in  10-fr. 
hives,  wired  frames ;  combs  built  on  full  sheets  of 
foundation;  no  disease;  $4.50  per  colony;  purchaser 
to  move  them.  J.  B.  Ratcliffe,  Amboy,  Minn. 

FOR  SALE. — 29  stands  Italian  bees  —  strong 
healthy  colonies ;  eight  and  ten  frame  dovetailed 
hives ;  also  extra  hives,  supers,  feeders,  and  a  com- 
plete list  of  implements.      These  go  at  a  bargain. 

J.  F.  Drebert,  Boomer,  W.  Va. 

Golden  Italian  queens  about  May  1,  that  produce 
golden  bees ;    good  honey-gatherers.      No  foul  brood. 
Select  tested,  $1.25;  tested,  $1.00;  untested,  75  cts.; 
6,  $4.25  ;  12,  $8.00.      No  nuclei  or  bees  for  sale. 
D.  T.  Gaster,   Rt.  2,   Randleman,  N.  C. 

FOR  SALE. — Mott's  northern-bred  Italian  queens 
are  hardy,  prolific,  gentle,  and  hustlers,  therefore 
resist  disease  well.  Bees  by  pound.  Plans,  "How 
to  Introduce  Queens  and  Increase,"  25  cts.  List 
free.  E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Mich. 

Head  your  colonies  with  some  of  our  vigorous 
young  three-band  Italian  queens.  Untested,  June  1, 
$1.00;  $9.00  per  doz.;  nuclei  and  full  colonies. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

A.  E.   Crandall  &   Son,   Berlin,   Conn. 

Golden  Italian  queens  from  June  to  November, 
untested,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25;  doz.,  $8.00;  tested, 
$1.25;  6,  $7.00;  select  tested,  $1.50;  breeders,  $5.00. 
Bees  by  pound  or  nucleus.  Pure  mating  guaranteed. 
Send  for  circular.        J.  I.  Danielson,  Fairfield,  la. 

TOO  MLVNY  BEES. — Must  sell  by  April  1,  3- 
band  Italians;  one  colony,  $5.00;  6  for  $24.00; 
1-frame  nucleus,  $2.00;  6,  $10.50;  2-frame  nucleus, 
$2.50;  6,  $13.50;  one  untested  queen,  75  cts.;  6, 
$4.00;  one  tested  queen,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00.  These 
prices  are  good  only  to  April  1.  Book  your  order 
now.      Satisfaction  gaiaranteed. 

W.  J.   Littlefiekl,   Box  582,   Little  Rock,  Ark. 

QUEENS,  Doolittle  and  Moore  strain,  also  Gold- 
ens  that  are  Golden.  1  select  unt.,  $1.00;  6,  $4.25; 
12,  $8.00;   tested,   $1.25.      Best  breeder,   $5.00.  _ 

Bees  by  the  pound  a  specialty.  One  1-lb.  pacfiage 
$1.25;  one  2-lb.,  $2.25;  large  lots  less;  also  nuclei 
and  colonies.  Ready  March  15.  Booking  orders 
now.      Circular  free. 

J.  E.  Wing,  155  Schiele  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Three-banded  queens  only,  ready  after  May  1. 
Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  queens,  $1.00  each";  12  for  $10.00; 
breeders,  $10.00  each;  my  own  strain,  $1.00  each; 
12  for  $9.00;  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00  each;  nuclei 
and  full  colonies  ready  June  1 ;  2-fr.,  $2.50 ;  8-fr., 
with  queen,  $8.00;  10-fr.,  with  queen,  $10.00.  Add 
price  of  queen  you  want  with  nuclei. 

Curd  Walker,  Queen-breeder,  Jellico,  Tenn. 

Good  Italian  queens.  Tested,  $1.00;  untested, 
75  cts.  Bees  in  1-lb.  packages,  with  untested  queen, 
$2.25;  2-lb.  package,  $3.25;  1-lb.  package,  with 
tested  queen,  $2.50 ;  2-lb.  package,  with  tested  queen, 
$3.50.  Nuclei,  2  frames,  with  untested  queen, 
$3.25 ;  3  frames,  $4.00.  Nuclei  with  tested  queen, 
2  frames,  $3.50;  3  frames,  $4.25.  We  can  please 
you. 

G.  W.  Moon,  1904  Park  Av«.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

FOR  SALE. — 200  stands  high-grade  bees — aver- 
aged 80  lbs.  comb  honey  last  season  and  75  lbs.  the 
year  before.  Are  all  located  in  town,  and  only  one 
block  from  main  street.  I  am  getting  too  many  in 
town,  and  may  eventually  have  to  remove  them, 
therefore  will  sell  200  stands.  Also  for  sale  10,000 
lbs.  white-clover  comb  honey. 

G.  F.   Schilling,   State  Center,   la. 

BEES  FOR  SALE. — I  have  bought,  after  per- 
sonal inspection,  100  colonies  of  Italian  bees  on 
eight-frame  self-spacing  Lang,  combs  built  on  full 
sheets  of  foundation.  These  are  from  Chas.  E. 
Stuart,  for  eighteen  years  inspector  for  New  York 
state.  These  bees  have  been  selected  and  bred  for 
European  foul-brood  resisting,  and  for  honey-gather- 
ing qualities.  I  ofifer  a  few  colonies  for  sale.  De- 
livery f.  o.  b.  my  station,  in  either  New  York  state 
or  Canada.      Ad.  will  not  appear  again. 

R.  F.  Holtermann,  Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada. 
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Golden  Italian  queens  of  the  quality  you  need. 
Bred  strictly  to  produce  Golden  bees  that  are  real 
workers.  Delivery  after  March  25.  Untested,  1, 
75  ets. ;  dozen,  $8.25;  50,  $32.50;  100,  $60.00. 
Bees  by  the  pound,  nucleus,  or  full  colony.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied. 

L.  J.  Pfeiffer,  Motor  Route  A,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

TENNESSEE-BRED  QUEENS. — My  three  -  band 
strain  that  has  given  such  universal  satisfaction  for 
over  40  years.  Orders  filled  promptly  or  money  re- 
turned bv  first  mail.  1000  nuclei  in  use.  Tested, 
in  June,  "$1.75;  untested,  $1.00;  in  July,  $1.50  and 
75  cts.      Postal  brings  circular. 

John  M.  Davis,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 

M.  C.  Berry  &  Co.,  Hayneville,  Ala.-;-Book  my 
order  for  6  2-lb.  packages  of  your  bees  with  queens. 
One  of  the  two-pound  packages  bought  of  you  last 
year  made  200  pounds  of  lioney,  and  several  made 
125  to  150  pounds  each.  I  find  your  bees  not  only 
hustlers  but  also  gentle.  Fred  H.  May. 

Meredosia,  111.,  Jan.  22,  1917. 

M.  C.  Berry  &  Co,,  Hayneville,  Ala. — Book  my 
order  for  10  1-lb.  packages  of  your  bees  with  queen.s. 
The  ten  packages  bought  of  you  last  spring,  altho 
delayed  in  transit,  and  therefore  taking  five  days  to 
reach  me,  arrived  in  fine  condition — not  a  cupful  of 
dead  bees  in  lot.  They  did  well,  more  than  paying 
for  themselves  the  first  season,  and  also  went  into 
winter  quarters  in  fine  condition.  I  have  tried 
queens  from  several  different  places,  and  like  vours 
best  of  all.  C.  O.  Board. 

Alabama,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22,  1917. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

BASSWOOD    TREES. — All   sizes;    send    for   list. 
W.  M.  Hansen,   Jr.,   Niles,   Mich. 

FOR  SALE. — 1910  Indian  motorcycle,  just  re- 
paired. M.  Ballard,   North  Branch,  N.  Y. 

Quality  Dahlias  (northern  grown).  Send  for  cat- 
alog. Mrs.  E.  L.  G.  Davis,  Rt-.  2,  Newton,  N.  H. 

HONEY  SIGNS.— Made  to  order.  Send  for  price 
and  description.  S.  Goodlander,   Wabash,   Ind. 

Send  20  cts.  in  stamps  and  receive  a  collection  of 
15  Atlantic  City  and  seashore  colored  post  cards. 
31802  Box  224,  May's  Landing,  N.  J. 

How  to  double  your  honey  production  at  a  small 
cost.      Send  2-cent  stamp  for  information. 

W.  M.  Budlong,   1526  14th  Ave.,  Rockford,  111. 

FOR  SALE  to  the  highest  bidder,  26  volumes 
Gle.\xings,  1883  to  1909  inclusive;  nearly  all  com- 
plete. Mont  Wyrick,  Cascade,  Iowa. 

Your  old  portrait  renewed  or  anv  photo  copied 
to  cabinet  size,  6  for  $1.25.  B.  A.  Ruple,  Com. 
Photographer,  3611  Archwood  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP. — If  you  were  disappoint- 
ed  about    getting   your    maple    syrup    last   year,    why 
not   order   earlier   this   year  ?      We   shall   probably   be 
making  syrup  before  this  adv't  reaches  its  readers. 
C.  C.  Parkhurst,  Rt.  1,  Phalanx  Sta.,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED 

Man  wanted  to  work  on  a  small  farm  and  with, 
bees.  S.  Stewart,  Newcastle,  Colo. 

WANTED. — Experienced  beeman  for  season  of 
1917.      Roscoe  F.  Wixson,  Rt.  20,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

WANTED. — Two  men  to  work  with  bees  the  com- 
ing season  ;  must  have  some  experience. 

B.  B.  Coggshall,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

WANTED. — Single  man  in  family,  competent  to 
run  6  beeyards  of  200  colonies  each,  on  shares  or  on 
salary.  Don't  answer  this  ad't  except  for  business 
only.  Frank   Reimann,    Cauto,    Cuba. 


WANTED. — Man  to  work  with  bees,  season  1917. 
State  age,  experience,  and  wages. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Co.,  Billings,  Montana. 

WANTED. — Young  or  middle-aged  man  of  experi- 
ence to  do  farm  and  garden  work.  Must  be  temper- 
ate, and  a  man  of  good  character. 

S.  L.  Cork,  Peru,  Ills. 


HELP  WANTED. — Two  good  active  men  with 
experience  to  help  in  bee  and  queen  yards.  Board 
furnished.      State  wages  wanted. 

Stover  Apiaries,  Starkville,  Miss. 


WANTED. — Reliable  man  of  good  habits  to  work 
my  home  apiary  and  small  farm.  State  age  and 
wa'^'es  first  letter 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Ahiers,  Rt.  1,  Box  11,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

WANTED. — Farm-raised  man  of  good  habits,  who 
has  had  some  experience  with  bees,  as  helper  with 
bees,  etc.,  season  1917.  Give  age,  experience,  and 
wages  wanted,  first  letter. 

Frank  Kittinger,  Franksville,  Wis. 

WANTED. — An  experienced  lady  beekeeper  with 
$300  to  $500  to  take  take  charge  of'50  stands  of  bees 
for  three  years,  on  shares;  also  care  for  two  girls, 
ages  6  and  7 ;  liberal  pay. 

C.  E.  Crowfoot,  Box  76,  Crook,  Colorado. 

WANTED. — Queen-breeder  to  take  up  proposition 
to  supply  our  members  with  queens.  Location  and 
equipment  furnished.  About  3000  queens  used  in 
1916.  Idaho-Oregon  Honey-producers'  Association, 
New  Plymouth,  Idaho. 

WANTED. — Experienced  queen-breeder  and  all- 
around  beeman — one  who  is  a  hustler  and  knows 
the  business.  Young  unmarried  man  preferred. 
We  furnish  board  and  lodging.  Write  us  your  age, 
experience,    etc.,    with   lowest  wages  first  letter. 

The  Penn  Co.,  Penn,  Miss. 

WANTED. — ^Industrious  young  man,  fast  worker, 
and  of  clean  mental  and  body  habits,  as  a  student 
helper  in  our  large  bee  business  for  1917  season. 
Will  give  results  of  long  experience,  and  board  arid 
small  wages.  Give  age,  weight,  experience,  and 
wages  in  first  letter. 

W.  A.  Latshaw  Co.,  Clarion,  Mich. 

WANTED. — Young  man  with  a  little  experience, 
fast  willing  worker,  as  student  helper  with  our  1000 
colonies.  Crop  for  past  two  years,  6  carloads.  Will 
give  results  of  our  long  experience  and  small  wages; 
every  chance  to  learn.  Give  age,  height,  weight,  ex- 
perience, and  wages,  all  in  first  letter,  or  expect  no 
answer.  E.  F.  Atwater,  Meridian,  Idaho. 

EXPERIENCED  MANAGING  BEEMAN  wanted 
to  handle  bees  on  shares  in  Ozark  Mountains,  Ark. 
We  furnish  bees,  also  house,  garden  spot,  farm-home 
privileges,  and  work  on  farm  when  not  engaged  with 
bees.  Can  also  raise  unlimited  quantity  of  chickens 
if  he  desires.      Owner  away  for  health. 

C.  W.  Riggs,  502  Jackson  St.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Two  young  men  can,  during  the  season  of  1917, 
reap  the  benefit  of  my  experience  for  nearly  forty 
years  with  up  to  800  colonies  of  bees ;  also  as  public 
demonstrator  with  bees  and  lecturer  and  expert 
in  beekeeping  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 
One  with  clean  body  and  mind  required.  Board; 
and,  if  the  season  is  good,  a  little  more  given. 

R.  F.  Holtermann,   Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada. 


CONVENTION  NOTICES 

A  NEW  AS.SOCIATION. 

The  beekeepers  of  southern  Indiana  and  Illinois 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  plans  are  on  foot  for 
the  perfecting  of  a  nevi'  organization  to  be  known  as 
the  Wabash  Valley  Beekeepers'  Association.  For 
the  purpose  of  electing  officers  and  mapping  out  a 
program  of  work  a  meeting  is  called,  March  10,  at 
Mt.  Carmel,  Illinois,  the  headquarters  to  be  at  the 
Merchants'  Hotel.      A  hall  will  be  secured  later  on. 

Any  further  information  can  be  secured  from 
C.  H.  Wiley,  502  East  Locust  St.,  Harrisburg,  Ills. 
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We  have  six  copies  of  "  Fifty  Years  Among  the 
Bees,"  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  1915  edition,  which  have 
the  covers  slightly  soiled.  Otherwise  the  volumes 
are  in  perfect  condition,  and  in  some  cases  the 
covers  are  soiled  only  on  the  corners.  To  clear 
these  volumes  we  offer  them  at  75  cts.  each,  prepaid. 

COGGSHALL    BEE-BRUSH. 

Broom-corn  has  become  so  scarce  and  high  that  we 
are  unable  to  buy  Coggshall  bee-brushes  except  by 
paying  about  two  and  a  half  times  the  normal  price. 
We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  advance  these  brushes 
to  30  cts.  retail,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in 
wholesale  and  jobbing  prices. 

SECOND-HAND   HONEY-EXTRACTORS. 

We  recently  accepted  two  two-frame  Cowan  honey- 
extractors  in'  part  payment  for  a  larger-size  power 
machine,  and  we  offer  these  machines  at  special  price 
as  follows :  .  .  ^,  • 

A  No.  15  Cowan  for  two  L.  frames,  from  Chicago, 
m  at  $11  00;  A  No.  15  Cowan  two-frame  machine 
from  Grandview,  Wash.,  at  $13.00.  Both  machines 
are  in  good  condition,  and  are  of  late  style  with  slip- 
gear  device. 

ORDER  YOUR  SUPPLIES  EARLY. 

On  account  of  the  special  stress  of  war  conditions, 
freights  are  now  greatly  delayed.  If  there  was  ever 
a  year  when  beekeepers  should  order  early  to  get 
supplies  it  is  this  one.  It  may  take  anywhere  from 
a  month  to  six  weeks  to  deliver  freight  that  ordinarily 
would  not  require  more  than  three  or  four  days. 
Unless  beekeepers  are  forehanded  they  will  be  order- 
ing by  express  and  paying  big  bills.  Order  early  and 
be  ready  for  the  harvest. 

BEESWAX  WANTED. 

In  line  with  the  advance  in  comb  foundation  we 
are  prepared  to  offer  higher  prices  for  beeswax. 
Until  further  notice  we  will  pay  34  cents  cash,  36  in 
trade,  for  average  wax  delivered  at  Medina ;  1  ct.  a 
pound  less  at  our  branch  offices.  This  is  a  higher 
price  than  we  have  ever  published  in  Gleanings 
during  the  more  than  forty  years  it  has  been  publish- 
ed. Thirty  years  ago  this  month  we  were  offering 
20  cts.  cash,  23  trade.  If  you  have  a  good  lot  of  wax 
on  hand,  let  us  hear  from  you.  Remember  we  ex- 
change comb  foundation  for  beeswax  at  very  favor- 
able exchange  rates,  which  we  will  mail  to  those  in- 
terested on  application. 


COMB    FOUNDATION   ADVANCED. 

Because  of  an  unusual  and  excessive  demand  for 
beeswax  for  export  to  Russia,  the  market  price  has 
sharply  advanced  in  recent  weeks  to  a  point  far 
above  "anything  in  our  experience  this  early  in  the 
season.  Altho  our  catalogs  have  hardly  all  been 
maile'^1,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  announcing 
an  advance  of  5  cents  a  pound  in  the  price  of 
comi)  foundation  of  all  grades,  retail,  wholesale,  and 
jobbing,  effective  Feb.  20. 


We  started  in  the  year  with  a  larger  stock  of  bees- 
wax than  usual;  but  our  output  of  foundation  for 
December,  January,  and  February  will  reach  over 
seventy  thousand  pounds,  and  some  additional  was 
sold  on  contract  last  fall,  not  yet  delivered,  so  that, 
in  self-defense,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  making 
this  advance  in  the  price  of  foundation  this  early  in 
the  season.  We  give  no  assurance  that  there  will  not 
be  anotlier  advance  before  the  season  closes.  Prices 
are  more  liable  to  go  higher  than  to  recede,  for  sever- 
al months.  The  A.  I.  Root  Company. 


and  Supplies  at  Factory  Prices 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your 
money  refunded.  We  are  glad  to 
have  "  Kretchmer's"  popular  make 
of  bee  supplies,  and  we  still  have 
some  of  the  "  Lewis  "  make,  which 
we  are  closing  out  at  a  reduced 
price.  Liberal  discount  to  new 
customers.      Drop    us    a    card    for  our  1917  catalog. 

W.  H.  Freeman        .        .        .        Peebles,  Ohio 


I  CANDY  I 

I  Bees  sometimes  starve   with   plenty   of   honey   in  | 

i  the  hive.      Why  not  avoid  this  risk  by  placing  a  i 

I  plate  or  two  of  candy  on  the  frames  when  you  I 

I  pack  for   winter  ?      It   is    a   good   life   insurance.  | 

I  Send  for  circular  also  catalog  of  supplies.  | 

I  H.  H.  Jepson,  182  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  | 


PENNSYLVANIA  BEEKEEPERS 

Our  catalogs  now  out.  Postal 
will  bring  you  one.  Root's  goods 
at  Root's  prices.  Prompt  shipment. 


E.  M.  Dunkel,     Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 


From  roses  to  raspberr 

rvery  need   of  the  subiii  bn,ii 
garden  is  helpfully  covered 
,     h.v  the  sturdy  plants,  roots 
j_^       vines  and  trees  sliown  in 

Collins'  Guide,  FREE 

Cet  your  copy  at  once. 

=   Arthur  J.  Collins  &  Son,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

=  Box  42 
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Finest  ITALIAN  QUEENS  \ 

We   have    on    hand   a   limited   number   of   select  j 

tested  queens  that  were  reared  during  the  light  f 

honey  flow  last  September  and  were  wintered  in  i 

large  nuclei.     We  are  offering  these   queens  for  1 

$2.50  each,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran-  | 

teed.     Will  be  shipped  any  time  desired,  as  soon  i 

as  weather  will  permit.     If  supply  is  exhausted  1 

when  order  is  received,  money  will  be  promptly  | 

refunded.     .     .     .     Send    for    booklet    and    price  1 

list  of  queens  and  bees  by  the  pound.  | 


Jay  Smith,  1159  DeWolf  St.,  Vincennes,  Ind.    | 


FOR  FIFTY  YEARS 

QUALITY 

has  been  the  greatest  aim  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  Root  Bee  Supplies.  Have 
we  made  good?  Have  we  reached  our 
mark?     Here  is  the  test.     .     .     Take  a 

ROOT 


BEE-HIVE 
BEE-SMOKER 
HONEY  -  EXTRACTOR 


or  any  other  specialty  turned  out  in 
our    factory,    and    after    it    has    been 


USED 


ONE  YEAR 
FIVE  YEARS 
TEN  YEARS 


compare  it  with  one  of  any  other  make. 
Then  see  if  the  Root  isn't  best  by  test. 


WHY? 


ROOT  QUALITY 
ROOT  SERVICE 


give  greatest  satisfaction  in  long  run. 

You  can  pay  for  your  supplies  for  the  coming  season 
with  beeswax.  We  are  in  the  market  for  any  quantity. 
Send  us  samples  with  prices  of  what  you  have  to  offer. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 


Look  for  the 

BEEWARE  BRAND 

on  all  your 

Hives,  Supers,  and  Sections 


BEWARE 

WHERE    YOU    BUY  YOUR 

BEEWARE 

WIS! 


/WATER  TOWN, 

MAKES   THE     FINEST 


Our  New  1917  Catalog 
is  Now  Out 

Be  Sure  You  Get  Your  Copy 


G.  B.  Lewis  Company 

Watertown,  Wis. 


oved  — 
and  Hated 


Vol.  XLV 


April,  1917 


No.  4 


We  are  always  ia  the  market  for  HONEY  and  BEESWAX. 
Do  not  sell  until  you  have  seen  us. 

We  will  pay  you  SPOT  CASH  for  any  thing  you  sell  us. 
Get  our  prices  on  cans  and  cases. 


Los  Angeles  Honey  Co. 

633  Central  Bldg.,  Sixth  and  Main  Sts. 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Telephones:  Home  10419;  Main  5606 


I  EARLY  SHIPMENTS  of  QUEENS  and  BEES  by  the  Pound  | 

1  Write  us  for  our  prices  and  descriptive  circular  of  our  1 

1  bees  and  queens.     And  if  you  will  state  size  and  how  1 

1  many  packages  you  will    need,  and  give  your    express  i 

i  office  we  will  tell  you  what  the  bees  will  cost  delivered.  1 


R.  V.  Stearns, 


Brady,  Texas 
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South- 
ern 
Head- 
quarters 
for 
Bees 
in 

Pack- 
ages 

Also  for 
Three- 
banded 
Italian 
Queens 
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We  sp:irc  in-illici-  l,-ili..i'  luir  iihui.'X  \i>  priMliir,.  ili,-  \rv\  licsi  tli;il  'iin  I  >•  Ii:m1.  W  >'  l'ii>  -|mmi;i1 
attention  to  honcy-gnthevinn-  quiilities,  but  (la  not  t'org'et  gentleness,  lc;uUy,  elr.  Havinu"  several 
hundred  colonies  in  outyards  to  select  our  breders  from,  we  are  sure  we  offer  you  something  good. 
We  begin  about  April  12th  to  send  out  swarms,  also  untested  queens. 

1  to     49 — 1  lb.  bees  in  packages  $1.50       each  1  to     49 — 2  lbs.  bees  in  i>arkim<'s  .t-2.."iO       each 

50  to  500 — 1  lb.  bees  in  packages     1.37%  each  50  to  500 — 2  lbs.  bees  in  parka-cs     'J.aTVi  each 

The  above  is  without  queens.      Add  price  of  queens  wanted.      F.  O.  B.  Fitzpatriik,   Ala. 
Untested  queeu    ....    April  and  May,  1,  |    .75  ;  100,  $75.00.      June,  1,  $    .75  ;  12,  $   8.00  ;  100,  $    60 

Tested April  and  MaV,  1,     1.25  ;  100,  125.00.      .Tune,  1,     1.20;  12,     14.00;  100,     115 

Select  tested x\pril  and  May,  1,     2.00  ;  100,  200.00.      June,  1,     1.90  ;  12,     22.00;  100,     180 

Very  best  quens  for  breeding  $3.00.  If  any  of  our  untested  queens  prove  to  be  mismated  we 
are  willing  to  replace  her  free  of  charge.  No  foul  brood  has  ever  been  in  our  vicinity.  I  guarantee 
safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  on  all  we  send  out. 


W.  D.  ACHORD,  Fitzpatrick,  Alabama,  U.  S.  A. 
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Bee  Supply  Department 

Orders  shipped  day  received. 

Our  Warerooms  are  loaded  with 
Lewis  Beeware. 

Every  thing  at  factory  prices. 

Send  for  Catalog. 


Wax  Rendering  Department 


We  do  perfect  wax  rendering. 
It  will  pay  every  beekeeper  to 
gather  up  all  his  old  comb  and 
cappings  and  ship  to  us.  We 
charge  5c  a  pound  for  the  wax 
we  render,  and  pay  the  highest 
cash  or  trade  prices. 


The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 

The  firm  the  Busy  Bees  work  for 

204  Walnut  Street       ....       Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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BASIS  OP  PRICE  QUOTATIONS. 

The  prices  listed  below,  unless  otherwise  stated, 
are  those  at  which  sales  are  being  made  by  commis- 
sion merclunits  or  by  producers  direct  to  the  retail 
merchants.  When  sales  are  made  by  commission 
m,erchants  the  usual  commission  (from  five  to  ten 
per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  will  be  deduct I'd;  a  d 
in  addition  there  w  often  a  charge  for  storage  by  the 
commission  merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  the 
producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  commission  and  stor- 
age and  other  charges  are  elimiruited.  Sales  made 
to  wholesale  houses  are  usually  about  ten  per  cent 
less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 

CHICAGO. — Honey  has  sold  quite  well  during 
the  past  thirty  days,  and  the  demand  for  extracted 
has  exceeded  the  supply.  Comb  honey  has  also  clean- 
ed up  to  quite  a  degree,  altho  there  has  been  no  ad- 
vance in  price.  Extracted  would  probably  bring 
more  than  our  late  quotations,  which  have  been  10 
cts,  per  lb.  for  the  white,  and  8  to  9  for  the 
ambers.  Comb  honey  has  been  ranging  at  14  to  15 
for  the  white,  with  no  amber  grades  offered.  Re- 
ports are  coming  of  some  loss  in  bees  owing  to  the 
severe  cold  weather;  but  generally  they  are  of  a 
favorable  nature,  with  promising  prospects  of  a  flow 
of  nectar  thruout  the  country.  Beeswax  is  bringing 
33  to  35  if  free  from  sediment. 

Chicago,   111.,   March  18.      R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK. — There  is  very  little  demand  for 
comb  honey.  There  is  some  call  for  No.  1  and 
fancy  white  stock,  whereas  oflf  grades  are  neglect- 
ed. Stocks,  however,  are  not  very  heavy,  and 
should  be  cleaned  up  very  shortly.  We  quote  nom- 
inal No.  1  and  fancy  white  from  14  to  15  cts.  per 
pound;  lower  grades  at  from  10  to  13,  according 
to  quality.  As  to  extracted  honey,  domestic  product, 
such  as  California  and  white  clover,  seem  to  be 
well  cleaned  up;  but  mixed  grades,  including  buck- 
wlieat,  are  still  being  offered  and  still  available. 
Prices  vary  according  to  quality  and  quantity,  all 
the  way  from  6^^  to  10  cts.  West  India  honey  is 
in  good  demand,  and  receipts  are  principally  from 
Cuba,  which  is  selling  at  from  85  to  95  cts.  per 
gallon,  according  to  quality.  Beeswax  is  steady 
and  in  good  demand,  selling  at  from  38  to  40,  ac- 
cording to  quality. 

New  York,  March  19.  Hildreth  &  Segelken. 


PORTLAND. — Comb-honey  market  is  very  un- 
settled. Jobbers  are  closing  out  stocks  at  any 
price,  owing  to  lack  of  demand.  Extracted  is  in 
fair  demand  for  best  grades,  but  market  is  pretty 
well  cleaned  up.  Bees  wintered  very  well,  and 
prospects  for  coming  season  are  good.  We  quote 
fancy  comb  honey,  per  cai5e,  $3.10;  No.  1,  $3.00; 
No.  2,  $2.50.  White  extracted  honey  brings  8 ; 
light  amber,  in  cans,  7 ;  amber,  in  cans,  6.  Clean, 
average  yellow  beeswax  brings  25. 

Portland,  Ore.,  March  12.        Pacific  Honey  Co. 


DENVER. — With  the  exception  of  a  small  lot  of 
extra  fancy  white  comb  honey  we  are  entirely  clean- 
ed up.  Our  supply  of  extracted  is  sufficient  only  for 
our  local  requirements.  Demand  for  extracted  in 
carlots  continues  strong.  There  is  also  a  fair  de- 
mand for  comb  honey  in  carlots  which  is  unusual 
this  late  in  the  season."  We  are  quoting  the  following 
jobbing  prices:  Extra  fancy  comb  honey,  per  case, 
$3.15;  fancy.  No.  1,  and  No.  2,  out  of  stock.  White 
extracted  honey  brings  9  to  9  %  ;  light  amber,  in  cans, 
81/2  to  9.  We  pay  for  clean  average  yellow  beeswax, 
33  cts.  cash,  35  in  trade,  delivered  here. 

Colorado   Honey-Producers   Ass'n. 

Denver,  Colo.,  March  15. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. — Extracted  honey  is  about 
cleaned  up — a  few  straggling  lots,  generally  off-grade 
stock,  arriving.  There  is  a  large  demand  for  better 
grades,  but  none  to  offer.  Comb  honey  is  gradually 
cleaning  up.  We  quote  extra  fancy  comb  honey, 
per  case,  $3.00  to  $3.10;  fancy,  $2.75  to  $3.00;  No. 
1,  $2.25  to  $2.50 ;  white  extracted  honey,  none ; 
light  amber,  in  cans,  8  to  9  ;  amber,  in  cans,  6  to  8. 
Clean  average  yellow  beeswax  brings  30  to  33. 

Leutzinger  &   Lane. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  13. 


LOS  ANGELES. — These  prices  are  what  the 
retailer  pays  our  wholesale  customers,  not  what  we 
are  buying  at.  Last  season's  stock  of  extracted 
honey  is  exhausted.  New  honey  is  not  being  ex- 
tracted yet.  We  quote  extra  fancy  comb  honey, 
per  case,  $4.25 ;  fancy,  $3.85 ;  No.  1,  $3.25 ;  No. 
2,  $2.50.  Clean  average  yellow  beeswax  brings 
35.  Geo.  L.  Emerson. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  March  18. 


KANSAS  CITY. — The  market  on  comb  honey  does 
not  pick  up  very  fast  in  this  section.  Demand  for 
extracted  still  remains  good.  Comb-honey  stocks 
are  light,  but  the  demand  is  light.  We  quote  extra 
fancy  comb  honey,  per  case,  $2.85 ;  fancy,  $2.85 ; 
No.  1,  $2.75;  No.  2,  $2.50.  White  extracted  honey 
brings  12;  light  amber,  in  cans,  10;  amber,  in  cans, 
8.      Clean  average  yellow  beeswax  brings  35. 

C.  C.  Clemens  Produce  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  17. 

PHOENIX. — Greatest  demand  for  extracted  honey 
in  car  lots  known  here  for  twenty  years;  also 
highest  price  offered.  Last  car  shipped  sold  at 
$8.00  per  case.  Bees  are  wintering  well;  best 
prospects  for  many  years  for  the  coming  season. 
Honey  is  all  sold.  Clean  average  yellow  beeswax 
brings  30  cts.  cash.  Wm.  Lossing. 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,   March  18. 

ST.  LOUIS. — Extracted  honey  of  all  descriptions 
is  in  good  demand,  and  supplies  very  light.  There 
is  some  improvement  in  demand  for  comb  honey,  but 
stocks  here  are  quite  ample.  Extra  fancy  comb 
honev  per  case,  brings  $3.25;  fancy,  $3.15;  No.  1, 
$3.00;  No.  2,  $2.50.  Light-amber  extracted  honey 
in  cans  brings  10  cts.;  amber,  in  cans,  8%  ;  in  bar- 
rels, 8.  Clean  average  yellow  beeswax  brings  36c. 
R.   Hartmann   Produce   Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  17. 

SYRACUSE.— There  is  no  material  change  in  the 
market  here.  The  retailers  have  not  moved  their 
stocks  as  fast  recently  as  they  were  doing  some  time 
ago.  Generally  speaking,  retailers  as  a  rule  are  well 
supplied.  We  quote  extra  fancy  comb  honey,  per 
case,  $3.84;  fancy,  $3.60;  No.  1,  $3.36;  white  ex- 
tracted  honev   brings    10 ;    light   amber,    in   cans,    10. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  March  20.  E.  B.  Ross. 

BUFFALO. — Demand  is  very  light.  Supply  seems 
to  be  sufficient;  quality  of  stock  good;  yet  there 
seems  to  be  very  small  demand  for  comb  honey. 
Demand  seems  to  be  more  on  strained  honey,  of 
which  there  are  no  offerings  on  this  market.  On 
comb  honey  we  quote  No.  1  white  clover  14  to  15, 
and  buckwheat  11  to  11%.       Gleason  &  Lansing. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March  16. 

ALBANY. — For  comb  honey  the  demand  is  light; 
prices  nominal — white,  12  to  13;  mixed  and  dark, 
11  to  12;  fancy,  13  to  14;  No.  1,  11  to  12;  No.  2, 
10  to  11.  White  extracted  honey  brings  10  to  11 ; 
light  amber,  in  cans,  9;  dark,  in  cans,  8 1/2.  Clean 
average  yellow  beeswax  brings  35. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,   March  19.  H.  R.  Wright. 

PHILADELPHIA.  —  Our  market  shows  little 
change  since  last  quotations.  Our  best  white  comb 
honey  is  moving  slowly;  18  cts.  case  count;  sold 
out  on  all  undergrades  of  comb,  which  bring  10  to 
12.  We  have  had  somewhat  more  extracted,  buck- 
wheat bringing  61/2   to  7 1/4  ;  amber,   61/2   to  7  y2 . 

Philadelphia,   Pa.,  March  17.  Chas.  Munder. 

PITTSBURG. — Market  is  draggy — slow  sale;  no 
change  in  prices.  We  quote  extra  fancy  comb  honey, 
per  case,  $3.75  to  $3.90;  fancy,  $3.50  to  $3.60;  No. 
1,  $3.00;  No.  1  buckwheat,  $3.40  to  $3.50. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  March  12.  W.  E.  Osborn  Co. 

BOSTON. — Sale  of  comb  is  steady;  extracted 
cleaning  up,  short.  We  quote  extra  fancy  comb 
honev,  per  case,  $3.75;  fancy,  $3.25;  No.  1,  $3.00; 
No.  "2,  $2.75.  White  extracted  honey,  in  barrels, 
9  iQ  xo.  Blake-Lee  Co. 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  17. 

LIVERPOOL. — Honey  is  in  good  demand  at  $1-20 
to  $2.40  per  cwt.  advam  e  on  last  quotations — 479 
packages  offered  and  sold.  We  quote  Jamaica,  set 
pale,  $24.00  per  cwt.;  liquid  dark  to  amber,  and 
setting,    $20.40    to    $22.08.      Cuban,    liquid    dark    to 
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aml;er  and  setting,  sells  at  $17.28  to  $20.64;  set 
!i'iil)er,  $19.92  to  $20.04.  San  Domingo,  set  dark 
to  amber,  brings  $20.40  to  $21.36;  Chilian,  $18.00 
to  $19.20.  Beeswax  is  dearer;  8  packages  were  offer- 
ed and  sold.  .Jamaica,  ordinary  to  fair,  brings 
$42.54  to  $44.34;  other  West  Indian,  $41.28  per  cwt. 
Lfiverpool,  England,  Feb.  23.  Taylor  &  Co. 

TEXAS. — No  honey  on  the  market  at  this  time. 
Clean,  average  yellow  beeswax  brings,  on  very  un- 
settled ofifers,  from  27  to  35.  J.  A.   Simmons. 

Sabinal,  Texas,  March  14. 


CLEVELAND. — Very  little  change  in  our  market 
during  the  past  30  days.  The  demand  continues 
light,  but  the  supply  is  quite  limited  and  prices 
steadv.  We  quote  fancy  comb  honey,  $3.65  to 
$3.75;  No.  1,  $3.40  to  $3.50;  No.  2,  $3.00  to  $3.25. 

Cleveland,  0.,  March  19.        C.  Chandler's  Sons. 


.  MONTREAL. — Stocks  are  light,  demand  good. 
We  quote  extra  fancy  comb  honey,  per  case,  18 ; 
fancy,  17;  No.  1,  16;  No.  2,  14;  white  extracted 
honey  brings  14;  light  amber,  in  cans,  13;  in  barrels, 
121^  ;  amber,  in  cans,  12;  in  barrels,  11%. 

Gunn,   Langlois   &   Co. 
Montreal,  Que.,  March  17. 


HAMILTON. — Honey  is  selling  fast  for  first-class 
but  dark  honey  is  slow.  We  quote  extra  fancy  comb 
honey,  per  case,  $2.75  per  doz. ;  No.  1,  $2.50;  No.  2, 
$2.00.  White  extracted  honey,  in  60-lb.  tins,  131/2  ; 
light  amber,  in  cans,  11. 

F.  W.  Fearman  Co.,   Ltd., 

Hamilton,   Ont.,  March  16.      MacNab  St.  Branch. 


TORONTO. — Stocks  are  moving  out  freely  at 
advanced  prices;  60-lb.  tins  now  selling  at  14  cts. 
per  lb.  Eby-Blain,   Ltd. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  March  20. 


CUBA. — Light  amber,  in  cans,  brings  70  cts. ; 
amber,  in  cans,  70.  Clean,  average  yellow  beeswax, 
per  lb.,  brings  38.  A.  Marzol. 

Matanzas,  Cuba,  March  13. 


FLORIDA. — No  honey  on  this  market  now  at  all. 
Wewahitchka,  Fla.,  March  16.      S.  S.  Alderman. 


MEDINA. — No  material  changes  are  noted  in  the 
honey  markets  in  the  past  month.  Comb-honey 
demand  does  not  develop  as  well  a.s  we  anticipated 
it  would.  Extracted  is  still  in  demand  at  top 
prices.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Medina,   0.,   March  20. 


VICTOR  and  HOME  VICTOR 

Multiple  System 

Water  Heaters  for 

House  Heating 


Heats  bath  and  kitchen  boiler  too. 
ONE  STOVE  AND  ONE  FIRE 
YEAR  ROUND.  There  is  nothing 
like  it.     Send  for  booklet. 

S.  V.  Reeves,  Mfr. 

Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 

L  AT  4% 


Distance 

is  no  hindrance  to  sav- 
ing money  by  mail  at  4 
per  cent  compound  in- 
terest with  this  bank. 

A  special  BANKING - 
BY-MAIL  department  is 
maintained  where  de- 
posits are  received  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Money  may  be  safely  sent 
in  the  form  of  check,  draft, 
money  order,  or  the  cur- 
rency by  registered  mail. 

Write  for  detailed  information 
concerning  this  BANKING-BY- 
MAIL  plan  which  assures  4  per 
cent  interest  and  complete  safe- 
ty- 
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USAVINGS 
DEPOSIT  BANKC? 

MEDINA.  OHIO 


A.T.  SPITZER,  Pres. 

E.R.  ROOT,  Vice-Pres. 
J E.B.  SPITZER,  Cashier. 
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ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 
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BEE   SUPPLIES 


Send  your  name  ft>r  new 
catalog:. 

Dept.  T,   CLEMONS  BEE  SL'ITLY  CO.. 
128  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Wanted:   Old  Combs  and  Slumgum 

For  lowest  freight  rate  bill  as  "beeswax  refuse."     Our  steam 
process  removes  every  ounce  of  wax.     We  render  on  shares. 


Superior  Honey  Company, 


Offden,  Utah 
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Michigan  Beekeepers 

APRIL  —  This  month  you  should 
decide  whether  you  will  produce  the 
maximum  crop  from  your  locality. 

You  can  get  it  if  you  go  after  it. 

The  necessary  new  equipment  should  be  "ROOT  QUAL- 
ITY." Success  comes  easier  with  the  best  goods.  We 
sell  Root's  Goods  in  Michigan.  Let  us  send  YOU  our 
catalog.  .  .  Beeswax  wanted ;  31  cts.  cash,  33  cts.  in 
exchange  for  goods  for  it  delivered  here. 


M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  Lansing,  Michigan 

510  Cedar  Street,  North 


iiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiinniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiin^ 

I  Headquarters  for  Bee  Supplies  | 

I        Roofs  Goods  at  Factory  Prices  | 

I        for  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  I 


We  carry  a  large  and  complete  stock  of 
bee  supplies,  and  are  prepared  to  give 
you  prompt  service.  .  We  have  just 
received  several  carloads  of  new  fresh 
supplies.      .      .      Send  for  our  catalog. 


I   C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0-  | 

I  2146  Central  Avenue  1 
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Protection  Hives 

Price  for  5  hives  with  outside  rims  $13.75, 
without  rims  $12.00  F.  O.  B.  Grand  Eapids, 
Mich.  Delivered  to  any  station  in  the  IT.  S. 
A.  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  North  of  the 
Ohio  Eivers,  with  outside  rims  $15.00. 

Mr.  Jay  Cowing  of  Jenison,  Mich.,  has  235 
of  these  hives  in  use  and  40  in  single-wall 
hives,  his  1916  increase.  He  has  just  pur- 
chased another  lot  of  Protection  Hives  and 
says  the  approximate  extra  cost  of  $1.00  per 
hive  over  single-wall  hives  is  the  best  kind 
of  an  investment  for  him.  He  is  a  beekeep- 
er of  more  than  15  years '  experience  and  his 
1916  crop  was  580  cases  of  32  sections  each 
fancy  comb  honey.  His  winter  and  spring 
losses  of  bees  from  one  cause  and  another 
have  never  exceeded  10  per  cent  even  in  the 
most  severe  winters,  like  1908-9  and  1911-12. 
Mr.  Cowan  bought  some  of  the  first  Protec- 
tion Hives  offered  on  the  market  and  they 
have  proven  so  satisfactory  with  him  that 
he  is  still  buying  them. 

They  Are  Double  Wall,  With  Air  Spaces 
OR  Packing  as  You  May  Prefer.  The  outer  wall 
is  made  of  %  material  and  will  last  a  life  time. 
Send  for  a  catalog-  and  special  circulars,  showing 
large   illustrations. 


Section-fixer 


A  combined  section  press  and  foundation- 
fastener  of  pressed-steel  construction.  It 
folds  the  section  and  puts  in  top  and  bottom 
starters  all  at  one  handling,  thus  saving  a 
great  amount  of  labor.  With  top  and  bot- 
tom starters  the  comb  is  firmly  attached  to 
all  four  sides  —  a  requirement  to  grade 
fancy.  Increase  the  value  of  your  crop  by 
this  method.  H.  W.  Schultz,  of  Middleton, 
Mich.,  in  writing  us  says:  "Your  section- 
fixer  is  the  best  yet;  can  put  up  150  sections 
per  hour  with  top  and  bottom  starters. ' ' 
Price  with  lamp,  $2.75.  Shipping  weight 
5  lbs.  Postage  extra.  Send  for  special  cir- 
cular fully  describing  this  machine. 


Tin  Honey-packages 


A  local  wholesale  house  secured  a  carload  of  tin  plate  in  September  that  was 
promised  for  April.  Conditions  are  now  even  worse.  When  it  is  necessary  to  order 
tin  plate  a  year  or  more  in  advance  of  the  time  it  is  wanted  for  use,  advances  in  prices 
must  be  expected.  The  highest  bidder  will  get  the  stock.  Freight  at  this  time  is  very 
slow  and  uncertain.  Prices  are  liable  to  advance.  It  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  secure 
your  packages  for  the  1917  crop.  Our  three-year  contract  is  giving  us  some  advantage 
over  general  market  quotations.     Send  us  a  list  of  your  requirements  at  once. 


Cases  holding  . 
Crates  holding- 
Crates  holding 
Crates  holdino- 


60-pound  cans,  one  and  two  in  a  case. 

FRICTION-TOP  TINS. 

2  lb.  cans     2  V2  lb.  cans     3  lb.  cans 
24  24 


100 
603 


100 


450 


5  lb.  pails 

12 

50 
100 
203 


10  lb.  pails 

6 

50 

100 

113 


A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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Who  Sells  Supplies?  Who  Sells  Supplies? 

F.  A.  Salisbury  F.  A.  Salisbury 


We  are  in  a  position  to 
make  quicker  delivery  of 
goods  to  beekeepers  for 

The  State  of  New  York 

than  any  other  dealer— 
being  situated  in  center 
of  the  state,  and  having 
several  railroads  besides 
electric  trolley. 


This  last  winter  we  have  had 
more  business  than  usual,  and 
orders  larger.  .  Beekeepers  are 
more  and  more  ordering  their 
goods  early~this  is  a  wise  thing 
to  do.  Sometimes  the  railroads 
are  slow  in  making  delivery. 


F.  A.  Salisbury,  Syracuse,  New  York 

1631  West  Genesee  St. 
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Personality  of 

LEWIS  BEEWARE 


No  product  can  be  better  than  the  sum  total  of 
the  skill,  brains,  and  conscience  of  the  men 
behind  it.    This  gives  the  product  personality. 


What  is  the  Personality  of  Lewis  Beeware  and 
the  Company  behind  it? 

The  G.  B.  Lewis  Company  has  been  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  Bee 
Supplies  for  forty-three  years. — It  has  grown  from  a  carpenter  shop  to  a  plant 
covering  nearly  six  acres  of  ground,  with  an  annual  output  of  thirty  million  Sec- 
tions and  one  hundred  thousand  Hives. — During  all  these  years  in  the  face  of  ad- 
vancing prices  on  material  and  labor,  the  scarcity  of  suitable  lumber,  the  compe- 
tition of  cheaper  and  inferior  goods  it  has  had  many  opportunities  and  induce- 
ments to  cheapen  its  product  at  the  expense  of  quality — but  it  has  ever  stead- 
fastly maintained  one  standard  of  quality  and  workmanship.  LEWIS  BEE- 
WARE  IS  THE  SAME  TODAY,  WAS  THE  SAME  YESTEEDAY  AND  WILL 
BE  THE  SAME  TOMORROW. 

The  business  has  been  under  one  management  and  the  lumber  has  been 
bought  by  one  buyer  for  twenty  years.  He  is  still  managing  the  business  and 
buying  the  lumber.  The  head  mechanic  came  into  the  factory  when  a  boy.  He 
has  been  supervising  for  forty  years.  The  bee-hive  superintendent  has  been 
making  bee  hives  for  thirty-three  years.  The  section  boss  has  been  watching 
Lewis  Section  machinery  and  output  for  thirty-two  years. 

This  is  the  PersonaUty  that  goes  to  make  up  Lewis  Beeware. 
Does  it  mean  anything  to  you? 

If  you  believe  that  "a  bee  hive  is  a  bee  hive"  and  are  not  particular  about 
quality  or  workmanship,  then  any  make  of  bee  supplies  will  suit  you;  BUT — if 
nothing  short  of  the  best  will  do  you,  then  you  want 

Lewis  Beeware 

Buy  your  metal  goods  and  appliances  where  you  like,  BUT  "  if  it 's  made  of 
wood"  insist  on  LEWIS  BEEWARE — every  package  of  LEWIS  Hives  and  every 
crate  of  LEWIS  Sections  bears  the  BEEWARE  brand.  LOOK  FOR  IT- 
INSIST  ON  IT. 


G.  B.  LEWIS  COMPANY 


Sole 
Manufacturers 


BEWARE 

WHEREYOU  BUY  YOUR 

BEEWARE 

J r^    Xki  I  c  s 


MAKES  IHE  FINEST. 


Watertown, 
Wis. 


E 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  OUTLOOK  for  the  honey-producers 
of  the  country  is  exceedingly  bright.     While 

the  winter  has 
THE  HONEY  been  a  little  se- 
OUTLOOK  FOR  vere  in  some  lo- 
1917  BRIGHT  calities,  especial- 
ly in  the  North- 
west and  in  the  extreme  South,  it  is  reason- 
abl}^  certain  now  that  there  will  be  an 
enormous  demand  for  extracted  honey  next 
season.  The  markets  are  practically  clean- 
ed up,  and  the  new  crop  will  be  snapped 
up  at  good  prices.  There  probably  will  be 
a  good  demand  for  comb  honey  altho  the 
demand  may  not  be  so  active. 

In  the  early  part  of  1916  the  clover  crop 
looked  to  be  so  enormous  that  prices  began 
to  sag;  but  toward  September  they  began 
to  advance,  and  they  have  been  going  up 
ever  since.  If  there  should  be  a  big  crop 
in  sight  this  season,  prices  will  start  off 
mcderate  again;  but  winter  losses  in  some 
sections  indicate  that  there  will  be  a  short- 
age of  bees ;  if  so,  prices  will  be  firm  at  the 
very  start.  See  our  "  Just  News  "  Depart- 
ment for  reports  on  winter  losses. 

There  has  been  a  large  amount  of  snow 
in  the  clover  districts,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  in  most  localities  clover  is  looking 
well.  The  prospects  in  the  alfalfa  and 
mountain-sage  districts  are  also  good.  If 
there  should  be  a  good  crop  all  over  the 
country,  pi-ices  will  continue  good  because 
it  will  be  impossible  to  glut  the.  market  next 
season  with  extracted.  If  the  crop  should 
be  short,  we  predict  that  the  liqiiid  article 
will  reach  a  figure  that  it  never  touched 
befoi-e  except  in  its  early  history,  when  it 
brought  25  cts.  a  pound;  but  it  will  prob- 
ably never  reach  that  figure  again  unless 
the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  goes  lower 
than  it  is  now. 

There  is  sure  to  be  a  big  demand  for 
honey,  whether  the  Great  War  continues 
or  stops.  If  it  keeps  on,  the  armies  of  the 
world  will  continue  to  ask  for  honey.  If 
it  stops,  the  demand  will  still  be  great  on 
account  of  the  general  sliortage  in  sugar 
and  other  food  products. 


IN  THE  Beekeepers'  Review  for  May,  1916, 
appeared   an   article  by  A.   H.   Guernsey, 

of  Ionia,  Mich., 
TWO  KINKS 
IN  TRANS- 
FERRING 


in  which  he  des- 
cribes his  meth- 
od of  transfer- 
ring. The  Guern- 
sey method  has  been  used  by  many  beekeep- 
ers, and  there  have  also  been  a  number  of 
other  plans  quite  similar  to  it. 

Mr.  Townsend,  in  his  comment  on  the 
plan,  suggests  a  couple  of  "  kinks."  These 
we  are  incorporating  into  the  plan  itself, 
which  then  appears  in  substance  as  follows: 
Do  not  transfer  until  the  old  hive  is  full 
of  bees  in  the  spring;  then  expose  the  combs 
by  taking  off  the  cover  or  by  turning  the 
hive  upside  down.  Set  the  new  hive  on  top 
with  full  sheets  of  comb  foundation,  or,  bet- 
ter still,  with  drawn  combs.  Select  a  comb 
l^artly  full  of  brood  and  put  this  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  new  hive.  In  four  or  five  days  the 
queen  will  probably  be  found  laying  eggs 
in  this  comb.  When  looking  for  the  queen 
at  this  time,  instead  of  taking  the  frames 
out,  first  lift  the  new  hive  off,  in  order  to 
catch  the  queen  above;  othenvise,  at  the 
first  disturbance,  the  queen  is  likely  to  run 
down  below. 

When  the  queen  is  found,  place  a  queen- 
excluder  between  the  two  hives,  thus  keep- 
ing the  queen  in  the  new  hive. 

Supers  may  now  be  put  on  if  conditions 
warrant,  and  the  work  will  go  on  without 
interruption. 

Close  all  openings  or  entrances  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  old  box  hive,  so  that  not  a  single 
bee  can  get  in  or  out.  Then  provide  a  wide 
slanting  alighting-board  to  direct  the  bees  to 
the  entrance  of  the  new  hive,  now  one  story 
above  the  old  entrance. 

Any  time  after  21  days  replace  the  queen- 
excluder  between  the  (wo  hives  witli  a  bee- 
escape  board  put  on  upside  down,  so  that 
the  bees  will  be  trapped  out  of  the  old  hive 
below  up  into  the  new  hive.  It  is  easy  for 
bees  to  go  down  thru  an  escape,  but  not  so 
easy  for  tliem  to  work  their  way  up  thm  it. 
To  make  it   easier,   tack  a  strip  of  wood 
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across  the  board  in  such  a  way  that  the 
edge  comes  fiush  with  the  side  of  the  hole  in 
the  escape.  This  gives  th©  bees  a  foothold. 
If  desired,  the  old  hive  may  be  left  in  its 
place  under  the  new  one  until  some  cool 
morning  in  October,  when  it  can  be  removed 


=|Q  ^05= 


ANOTHER  BULLETIN,  No.  431,  on  sac- 
brood,   by   G.   F.   White,   Bacteriologist  in 

the      United 

SAC BROOD 

SOME  LATER 

STUDIES 


States  Depart- 
ment of  Agricul- 
ture, is  before 
us.  This  same 
author  in  Bulletin  129,  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy, made  a  preliminary  report  on  the  same 
subject,  a  review  of  which  appeared  in 
Gleanings  for  March  15,  1913  page  171. 

At  that  time  the  author  had  gone  far 
enough  to  prove  that  saebrood  was  conta- 
gious but  not  a  serious  disease;  and  he  was 
then  of  the  opinion  that  the  cause  was  a 
filterable  virus  which  he  extracted  from  the 
juices  of  the  dead  larvae.  The  present 
bulletin  confirms  his  previous  opinions,  but 
goes  much  further  into  the  study  of  the 
disease.  It  contains  50  pages,  detailing 
very  minutely  his  experiments.  While  it 
does  not  set  aside  any  tentative  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  the  former  one  by  the  same 
author,  yet  it  does  go  into  the  matter  so 
completely  and  exhaustively  that  the  con- 
flrsions  may  now  be  considered  final. 

Saebrood,  formerly  called  pickled  brood, 
dead  brood,  heated  brood,  and  sometimes 
confused  with  both  American  and  European 
foul  brood,  especially  the  latter,  has  now 
been  determined  to  be  a  distinct  disease. 
Up  till  the  time  when  Dr.  White  began 
his  work  it  was  generally  called  "  pickled  " 
brood,  so  named  by  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Howard,  of 
Texas.  But  Dr.  White's  work  is  so  thoro 
that  we  must  conclude  that  Dr.  Howard 
was  either  working  with  another  disease  or 
else  made  a  mistake  in  his  conclusion  as  to 
the  exciting  cause. 

Saebrood  after  two  or  three  days  of  seal- 
ing looks  very  much  like  American  foul 
brood,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  per- 
forated and  sunken  eappings.  American 
foul  brood  is  normally  a  disease  of  the 
sealed  brood,  while  the  European  type  is 
normally  a  disease  of  the  unsealed  brood. 
Saebrood,  therefore,  is  in  one  i'esi>ect  at 
least  similar  to  American  foul  brood,  and 
it  has  certainly  been  a  great  many  times 
mistaken  for  that  disease.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  dead  larvaa  themselves  is  more 
like  that  of  European  foul  brood  in  that 
the  skin  or  covering  to  the  larva  is  neAcr 
broken.     European  foul  brood  attacks  the 


larva  mainly  before  it  uncurls.  Saebrood 
.attacks  its  victim  after  it  has  sitretch- 
ed  out  on  the  bottom  of  the  cell  walls,  and 
a  day  or  two  after  it  is  sealed,  or  just  about 
the  time  when  it  begins  to  spin  its  cocoon. 
It  does  not  have  the  characteristic  odor  of 
American  foul  brood,  nor  yet  does  it  have 
the  pickled  smell  mentioned  by  Dr.  Howard. 

The  general  description  of  saebrood  in 
this  bulletin  is  so  minute  and  accurate  that 
no  one  need  make  any  mistake  between  the 
three  forms  of  the  brood  diseases.  Cer- 
tainly a  foul-brood  inspector  who  would 
read  this  bulletin  carefully,  and  who  is 
familiar  with  the  other  forms  of  American 
and  European  foul  brood,  would  be  able  to 
make  a  pretty  acurate  diagnosis.  We  there- 
fore consider  that  this  bulletin  will  be  un- 
usually valuable,  because  it  will  enable  the 
expert  beekeeper  and  the  inspector  to  de- 
termine whether  he  has  one  of  the  diseases 
which  are  dangerous  and  destructive,  or 
whether  he  has  a  mild  disease  that  will 
disappear  of  itself,  probably,  within  a 
month. 

Up  to  the  time  this  bulletin  was  published, 
the  average  foul-brood  inspector  could  not 
be  entirely  sure  whether  he  had  a  case  of 
dead  brood  or  American  or  European  until 
he  could  have  a  bacteriological  determina- 
tion from  Washington ;  and  while  as  before 
he  should  submit  all  samples  to  the  Govern- 
ment, as  he  has  elone  heretofore,  h?  Avill 
now  with  this  latest  bulletin  before  him  be 
able  to  come  to  a  pretty  definite  conclusion 
as  to  whether  is  is  saebrood  or  not. 

The  bulletin  contains  some  very  fine  draw- 
ings, greatljf  enlarged,  showing  the  normal 
and  t!ie  di,>oased  specimens  of  larvae  in 
various  stages  of  their  development.  The 
drawings  alone  will  give  one  a  pretty  ac- 
curate idea  of  the  external  symptoms. 

As  to  the  exciting  cause.  Dr.  White  has 
pi'oven  out  his  former  belief  that  it  is  due 
to  a  filterable  virus.  That  this  is  the  cause 
beyond  question  he  has  proven  time  and 
lime  again  by  macerating  the  bodies  of  the 
bees  of  the  diseased  specimens,  and  in- 
troducing the  virus  into  a  syrup  fed  to 
liealthy  colonies.  With  this  he  could  make 
a  case  of  saebrood  at  any  time,  and  about 
as  bad  as  0119  could  wish  to  see. 

Very  fortunately,  saebrood  will  disap- 
pear of  itself  within  a  month.  The  virus 
is  easily  killed  by  heating  it  to  a  temjiera- 
lure  of  133  F.  in  water  oi'  158  in  honey.  It 
is  easily  destroyed  by  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  but  it  seems  to  h'c  peculiai'ly  resistant 
to  drugs. 

The  proI)a))iIities  aie  that  the  disease  is 
not  transmissible  thru  honey,  or  at  least 
after  it  has  been  off  the  hive  for  a  month. 
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It  could  not,  tlierofoie,  be  carried  thru 
bottled  honey.  Indeed,  a  temperature  of 
InS  would  kill  any  sacbrood  virus  that 
luiglit  be  in  the  honey. 

When  i(  is  remembered  lliat  the  tempera- 
ture of  all  bottled  honey  is  about  160  de- 
g-iees  before  being  sealed,  it  will  be  clear 
tliat  the  disease  could  not  be  carried  thru 
ihat  medium. 

Combs  of  honey  containing  sacbrood 
virus  standing  in  hives  or  in  sfacked-up 
supers  will  become  immune  in  a  month. 
Dr.  White  says  that  the  only  way  the 
disease  can  be  carried  is  from  the  dead 
larva  to  the  healthy.  He  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  a  frame  containing  sacbrood 
could  be  iDut  into  a  healthy  colony  and 
probably  not  do  very  much  damage.  There 
is  no  danger  that  it  may  be  carried  on  the 
clothing  or  on  tools. 

Copies  of  this  bulletin  No.  431  can  be 
had  for  10  cts.  by  applying  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Every  foul- 
brood  inspector  of  the  country  should  cer- 
tainly have  a  copy. 


noon  one  can  move  a  whole  yard  of  bees  on 
the.se  light  trucks  when  it  might  take  him 
all  day  to  do  so  with  a  wagon. 

Outj'ard  beekeepers  of  the  couiitry  are 
rapidly  putting  in  automobiles.  A  light 
machine  that  can  be  used  for  carrying  pas- 
sengers or  bee-supplies  is  one  that  the  bee- 
keeper should   select. 


A  LARGE  number  of  comb-honey  pro- 
ducers,   on    account    of   the   great   scarcity 

of  (extracted  and  an 
COMB  VS  EX-  oversupply  of  comb 
TBACTED  HON-  honey  the  past  season 
EY  FOR  1917  will  produce  extracted 

for  this  year.  S  o 
many,  in  fact,  are  going  over  into  the 
production  of  the  liquid  article  that  it  is 
possible  and  even  probable  that  section 
honey  will  bs  scarce  next  year.  There  is 
one  thing  certain:  It  will  be  impossible 
to  produce  too  much  extracted  honey  for 
1917.  Prices  w^ll  be  firm  at  the  very 
start. 


MR.  R.  F.  HOLTERMANN  at   the  Ohio 
State  convention  objected  to  shallow  extract- 
ing -  frames     on      the 
OBJECTS  TO  ground  that   they   ne- 

SH ALLOW  EX-       cessitated  an  extra  set 
TR AC  TING-  of  supers,  frames,  and 

FRAMES  general     equipment. 

He  has  something  like 
1300  colonies,  all  on  Langstroth  frames.  He 
said  he  would  not  take  shallow  frames  as 
a  gift  if  he  were  compelled  to  use  them. 
It  is  a  great  advantage,  he  said,  to  have 
all  frames  uniform  either  for  extracting- 
supers  or  for  the  brood-nest,  both  of 
which  should  be  one  and  the  same  thing. 
The  probabilities  are  that  mcst  beekeepers 
in  the  United  States  are  in  line  with  Mr. 
Holtermann   in    both   theory   and    practice. 


IF  ONE  LIVES  in  a  locality  that  is  hilly 
and  reads  bad,  he  will  have  to  depend  on  a 

wagon  and  team.  If 
AUTOMOBILES  he  lives  in  the  country 
FOR  BEE-  where  roads  are  inac- 

YARD  WORK  adamized  he  may  well 

consider  the  merits  of 
the  automobile  truck.  Little  cars  costing 
$325  without  the  body  can  now  be  secured. 
A  wagonbox  can  be  put  on  for  $25  more, 
making  a  neat  serviceable  truck.  While  it 
may  not  be  large  it  will  carry  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  colonies  at  a  trip;  and  in  an  after- 


NEVER  WAS  there  such  a  great  oppor- 
tunit}'  for  the  beekeeper  before.  The  ex- 
tracted honey  is  entire- 
BEEKEEPERS'  ly  cleaned  up  on  the 
OPPORTUNITY  market,  and  every 
HAS  ARRIVED  prospect  is  bright  for 
an  excellent  season 
ahead.  Beekeepers,  take  off  your  hats  and 
shout  !  This  is  just  what  you  have  been 
waiting  for.  If  there  ever  was  a  year 
when  the  beeman  should  get  busy,  now  is 
the  time.  So  take  off  your  coats  and  get 
to   work. 


FRANK    COVERDALE   made   the   state- 
ment at  the  Iowa  convention  that  300  colo- 
nies of  bees  Avilli  him 
BEES  were  equal  to  the  in- 

I  ERSUS  come    of    a    100  -  acre 

FARMING  farm.     If    this    state- 

ment were  made  at  an 
ordinary  farmers'  institute,  those  who  get 
their  living  from  what  they  get  out  of  the 
soil  would  be  inclined  to  think  Mr.  Coverdnh 
does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  He 
is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  successful  farmei's 
in  all  the  West.  He  not  only  knows  how 
to  raise  crops  and  fine  cattle,  but  he  is 
one  of  the  best  beekeepers  in  the  United 
States.  Even  if  he  does  advocate  and  prac- 
tice furious  swarming,  he  "  gets  there " 
just  the  same. 
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LOVED    AND     HATED 


The 


AD  A  N  D  E- 
lion  blooms 
on  Glean- 
ings  cover   this 
month.      A   few 
days    more    and 
this  same  modest 
and      brilliant, 
humble    and    tyrannical,    hated 
plant  will  be  blooming  over  large  areas  of 
North    America,    Europe,    and    Asia — and 
how  many  other  continents  the  botanist  will 
not  say  nor  deny. 

Nearly  every  beekeeper  whom  we  have 
met  in  our  travels  over  the  clover  section 
of  the  country  has  acknowledged  that  he 
is  ''  in  bad "  with  many  of  his  fellow- 
townspeople  because  they  allege  that  the 
bcemen  are  scattering  dandelion  and  sweet- 
clover  seed  in  their  locality.  "  Why," 
they  say,  '  'dandelions  are  more  numerous 
in  this  town  than  anywhere  else;  and 
surely  Mr.  Beekeeper  has  been  scattering 
the  seed  around  town  for  the  sake  of  his 
bees." 

In  some  localities  where  the  soil  is  just 
right  (a  little  acid),  and  where  bees  are 
kept,  dandelions  thrive  tremendously.  Bee- 
keepers do  not  scatter  the  dandelion  seed, 
but  the  bees  so  thoroly  pollinate  the  blossoms 
that  practically  every  seed  matures.  With 
the  same  soil  conditions  and  no  bees, 
dandelions  do  not  appear  to  thrive.  Here 
in  Medina,  where  bees  have  been  kept  for 
fifty  years,  dandelions  grow  so  rank  and 
thick  some  springs  that  they  seem  to  be 
about  the  only  early-summer  vegetation  to 
thrive  on  our  village  lawns.  This  rank 
growth  of  dandelions  extends  even  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  town,  and  a  perfect  sea 
of  yellow  fills  the  landscape  in  every 
direction. 

One  day  when  coming  into  Medina  on  a 
street-car  a   lady   who   was   a  resident  of 
Medina    (somewhat  on  "the  spinster  order, 
and  who  knew  everything 
and  everybody's  else  busi- 
ness) said  to  another  lady 
in  the  same  seat  with  her 
and  within  the  hearing  of 
Gleanings'  editor:  "You 
will    soon    be    coming    to 
the    dandelion    town     of 
Medina." 

It  was  in  the  spring, 
when  the  dandelions  were 
out  in  all  their  glory ;  and 
when  the  ear  arrived  at 
our  home  town  the  anti- 
dandelion  lady  proceed- 
ed: 

"  Yes,  you  sec  there  is 


Dandelion  as  a  Honey-plant 
and  as  a  Nuisance 

By  E.  R.  Root 
and   loved 


no    grass   grow- 
ing  here — noth- 
ing  but    dande- 
lions.    You   can 
see  that  it  is  all 
yellow  as  far  as 
the    eye  can 
reach.       This  is 
the  town  where  that  man  Root  has  scattered 
seed  of  the  Giant  variety  all  over  the  town. 
He  keeps  bees  here,  and  the  dandelion  is  a 
great  honey-plant ;  but  it  is  the  ruination  of 
all  the   lawns  in   the   town.     He  ought   to 
have  to  get  down  on  his  knees  and  pull 
every  one  of  'em  up,  so  he  had.     It  would 
just  do  that  man  good  to  have  to  get  down 
on  his  knees  in  real  earnest  onoe.     We  call 
these  miserable  weeds  '  Root's  roses.'  " 

The  landscape  from  the  car  window 
seemed  to  support  unquestionably  the  in- 
dictment and  warrant  the  punishment — 
from  the  home-owner's  view. 

A  striking  proof  of  how  bees  (not  their 
owners)  promote  the  growth  of  dandelions 
was  given  in  this  vicinity  several  years 
ago.  A  man  living  12  miles  from  Medina 
but  where  there  were  no  bees,  being  very 
fond  of  dandelion  greens,  attempted  time 
and  again  to  propagate  dandelions  near  his 
home,  and  he  failed  utterly. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  once  told  us  that  he  was 
a  very  much  despised  man  when  the  dande- 
lions came  into  bloom. 

The  dandelion's  one  good  excuse  for  ex- 
istence is  found  in  its  great  service  to  the 
honeybee  in  producing  abundant  pollen. 
It  yields  little  or  no  hpney. 

While  there  is  no  question  that  dandelions 
are  a  nuisance  on  a  lawn,  and  require  con- 
stant warfare,  they  make  fine  pasturage  for 
milk    cows,     and    make    excellent    greens. 
Their  beauty  would  be  widely  proclaimed  if 
not   so   common   and   so   unfortunately   as- 
sociated with  injury  to  lawns.     Give  a  cow 
her  choice  and  she  will  grab  up  the  suc- 
culent leaves  of  the  dan- 
delion   in    preference    to 
almost   any  other  grass; 
and  such  milk!  the  very 
fip.e-;t  and  best  that  one 
(an  have. 

While  we  do  not  advo- 
cate, and  never  have,  the 
scattering  of  dandelion 
seed,  3'et,  if  weeds  must 
be,  tlie  dandelion  is  far 
from  being  the  worst  of- 
fender on  the  weed  list. 
Most  weeds  are  just  to  be 
hated.  The  dandelion  has 
some  lovers — the  bee,  the 
A   Dandelion   Lover.  COW,  and  the  beekeeper. 
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COMB  HONEY  -  FEW  SWARMS 

Heavy  Winter  Losses,  and  Excessive 

Swarming  of  Years  Ago,  Eliminated ; 

Good  Crops  from  all  Colonies 

By  Mrs.  S.  Wilbur  Frey 


THIRTY- 
t  w  o  years 
ago,  at  the 
time  I  was  mar- 
ried, my  hus- 
band a  n  d  his 
father  kept 
about  thirty 
colonies  of  bees 
in  box  hives.  These  were  approximately 
13  inches  square  and  25  inches  high.  The 
entrance  was  full  length  on  all  four  sides, 
made  by  a  nail  projecting  from  the  bottom 
at  each  corner  of  the  hive.  The  height  of 
the  entrance  was  governed  by  the  distance 
the  nail  projected,  and  was  anywhere  from 
%  to  1  inch. 

An  auger-hole  in  the  top  of  the  box,  and 
an  old-fashioned  sap-bucket  turned  upside 
down  on  top,  completed  the  equipment  need- 
ed in  the  apiary.  Whether  a  pail  was  full 
of  honey  or  not  was  learned  by  sounding  it 
on  the  sides,  just  as  is  done  in  selecting  a 
ripe  melon.  Occasionally  some  very  nice 
pails  of  white  honey  were  secured,  for  the 
country  was  new.  Raspberries  and  fire- 
weed,  or  willowherb,  abounded  in  the  pine 
slashings  on  all  sides.  There  was  basswood 
in  the  foi'est,  and  plenty  of  white  clover  in 
the  pastures  and  along  the  roadsides. 

SOME  OF  OUR  EARLY  TROUBLES. 

Winter  losses  often  took  half  of  the 
colonies.  In  the  spring  we  could  hardly  tell 
which  would  rule  the  hives — mice,  millers, 
or  the  bees.  In  those  days  the  bees  were  all 
black,  and  we  could  count  on  swarming  any 
time  from  May  until  August. 

During  the  months  of  June  and  July  it 
was  a  common  occurrence  to  see  all  hands, 
including  women  and  children,  with  bells, 
horns,  tin  pans,  and  gains  endeavoring  to 
stop  a  runaway  swarm  while  the  dog  ran  in 
every  direction,  leaping  and  barking,  won- 
dering what  all  the  excitement  was  about. 
But  even  with  all  this  fuss  the  bees  some- 
times escaped  to  the  woods.  ,  Drones  were 
very  numerous,  and  we  often  dropped  our 
work  and  ran  out  in  haste  only  to  find  the 
uproar  caused  by  these  big  noisy  fellows  out 
for  an  afternoon  play. 

The  bees  never  forgot  to  celebrate  the  4th 
of  July,  also  the  nice  Sundays 
during  the  swarming  time.  Of- 
ten after  a  rain,  several  swarms 
would  come  out  before  the  drops 
had  hardly  ceased  to  fall,  if  the 
sun  happened  to  show  his  smiling 
face. 

OUR   FIRST    MOVABLE-FRAME    HIVE. 

Two  years  after  we  were  mar- 
ried a  friend  bought  a  colony  of 


bees  in  an  old 
Langstroth  hive 
with  crosswise 
frames  as  shown 
in  the  illustra- 
tion, Fig.  2. 
That  first  season 
he  increased  to 
se  V  e  n  colonies 
and  sold  his  comb  honey  at  15  cents  a  sec- 
tion. We  were  very  anxious  to  see  this 
wonderful  hive,  and  the  following  spring 
found  us  with  fifteen  new  ones  of  this 
pattern,  which  we  filled  with  bees  during 
that  season.  But  we  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. When  the  warm  days  of 
another  spring  came  all  we  had  in  the  new 
hives  was  dirty  combs  and  dead  bees.  We 
had  tried  to  winter  with  no  additional  pro- 
tection except  an  oilcloth  over  the  brood- 
nest.  That  spring  a  catalog  came  to  us 
from  Kendallville,  Ind.,  that  revived  our 
spirits.  It  explained  how  hives  could  be 
jDrotected  by  chaff  on  all  sides  and  on  the 
tops,  the  chaff  being  held  in  place  by  a  strip 
of  cloth  reaching  clear  around  the  hive, 
folding  over  at  the  top  of  the  brood-nest, 
and  having  the  lower  edge  tacked  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hive. 

My  father-in-law  did  not  approve  of  our 
new  ideas ;  and  when  he  saw  us  preparing 
to  winter  bees  the  second  time  in  the  new 
hives  he  requested  us  not  to  pack  his  share 
of  the  apiary,  as  he  did  not  want  his  colonies 
to  die.  Our  luck  changed,  however,  for  the 
packed  colonies  all  lived,  while  those  in  over 
half  of  the  unpacked  liives  died. 

For  several  years  swarming  was  the  gi'eat 
problem,  altho  we  occasionally  had  bad 
winter  losses. 

IMPROVED    METHODS   AND   EQUIPMENT. 

Beekeeping  is  very  different  now;  for 
with  our  large  hives  and  improved  methods 
we  seldom  have  winter  losses,  and  swarming 
is  nearly  a  thing  of  the  past. 

When  we  began  to  keep  out-apiaries  it 
became  necessary  to  develop  a  method  that 
would  prevent  swarming  to  a  certainty. 
Perfect  wintering  and  swarm  prevention  are 
the  two  points  of  advantage  that  I  claim  for 
my  hive  over  all  the  other  plans  that  I  have 
used. 

The  super,  as  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration, is  very  large,  holding 
45  sections.  This  easily  satisfies 
the  be&s'  desire  for  room,  if  other 
conditions  are  right.  In  my  ex- 
perience a  large  super  is  neces- 
sary for  success  in  a  comb-honey 
apiaiy.  I  have  used  this  super 
for  24  years,  and  I  have  on  hand 
over  300  of  them.     When  I  am 
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Details  of  Mrs.  Frey's  hive.  The  tupeis  are  enclosed  in  a  large  cap,  Fig.  1,  which  with  the  deep 
gable  cover  Fig.  3  is  large  enough  to  hold  three  45-section  supers.  To  make  the  large  cap  fit  the  smaller 
brood-chamber  below,  a  fack,  Fig.  4,  is  put  on  first.  Fig.  2  shows  the  original  Langstroth  hive  used  years 
ago. 


cai-eful  to  build  the  colonies  up  to  uniform 
strengib  at  tbe  beginning-  of  tbe  season  it  is 
notbing  to  g'o  tbru  a  yard  and  find  tbe  work 
progressing  in  all  tbe  supers  so  nearly  alike 
tbat  no  one  can  tell  wbicli  colony  is  likely  to 
be  in  the  lead  at  tbe  end  of  the  season.  We 
often  take  three  of  these  large  supers  of 
comb  honey  from  one  colony  in  any  fairly 


good  season,  and  I  have  never  failed  to  get 
a  good  crop  of  honey. 

Tbe  first  supers  1  used  held  only  28  sec- 
tions. I  bad  150  of  tliis  size,  and  I  used 
them  exclusively  for  a  few  years.  They 
seemed  to  have  so  many  faults,  however, 
that  I  tried  50  32-section  supers  with  fence 
separafors.     I  have  used  these  supers  right 


One  of  Mrs.  Frey's  hives  with  the  mammoth  cap  and  cover  for  holding  supci'.s.  Tlie  little  girl  shown 
is  her  four-\  ear-old  grandchild,  Beatrice  Cain.  Wlicii  slie  was  tlirte  years  old  she  folded  sections,  p'aced 
them  in  supers,   and  picked  papers  <jut  from  between  sheets  of  foundation.      She  is  the  "  queen  of  the  shop." 
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fllniig-  on  ten  or  Iwenly  colonies  np  to  this 
time.  1  can  control  swarminc:  when  using 
these  snpers,  but  it  is  hard  to  stop  the  desire 
to  swarm.  Large  colonies  often  refuse  to 
work  thruout  the  whole  season  when  swarm- 
ing is  prevented. 

I  hav.e  three  out-apiaries,  all  of  them  ru:i 
for  comb  honey.  The  fixtures  are  now  the 
very  simplest.  I  use  no  separators,  no 
queen  -  excluders,  and  never  Avatch  for 
swarms.  I  seldom  lose  a  swarm  until  the 
white  honey-fiow  is  over  provided  I  do  my 
part  right.  Sometimes,  however,  I  get  in- 
terested in  other  things  and  stay  away  from 
the  outyards  until  the  bees  begin  to  swarm; 
but  it  takes  only  one  visit  then^  and  swarm- 
ing is  ended. 

LARGE   CAPS   FOR  WINTERING. 

I  winter  with  chaff  cushions  over  the 
brood  -  nest.  The  cap  for  the  45  -  section 
super  is  far  better  for  wintering  than  any 
smaller  sizes.  With  the  smaller  ones  the 
bees  die  off  more,  consume  more  honey,  and 
dwindle  worse  in  the  spring. 

I  have  wintered  in  clamps  packed  with 
straw,  and  in  rustic  hives  with  straw  packed 
about   the  colony,  but  the  large   caps  and 


covers  are  the  cheapest  and  simplest  of  all 
the  methods  I  have  tried.  Several  times 
when  I  was  using  the  small-topjjrd  hives  my 
winter  losses  cost  me  the  price  of  the  large 
caps  and  covers,  and  all  I  had  to  console  me 
in  the  spring  was  daubed  hivas,  em])ty 
combs,  dead  bees,  and  a  few  weak  colonies. 
A  few  years  ago  I  could  easily  count  a 
thousand  colonies  within  a  radius  of  five 
miles  of  our  home;  but  a  few  hard  winters, 
some  poor  seasons,  and  bee  diseases  have 
eliminated  these  until  today  I  can  not  count 
fifty  colonies  not  my  own. 

MY  NEXT  ARTICLE. 

Next  time  I  will  tell  how  I  dequeen  all 
my  colonies,  and  keep  them  strong  until  I 
am  ready  to  requeen  again,  at  the  same  time 
securing  a  larger  crop  than  I  possibly  could 
if  I  allowed  natural  swarming. 

One  of  my  out-apiaries  is  eight  miles 
from  home,  and  one  is  three  miles.  I  have 
always  used  horses  in  traveling,  but  we  have 
an  auto  truck  that  I  shall  use  tliis  season. 
This  will  shorten  the  day's  work  very  mate- 
rially; and,  besides,  there  will  be  no  horses 
to  feed  and  care  for  while  I  am  at  the  yard. 

Sand  Lake,  Mich. 


SPRING  MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES 

oAlways  Help  First  those  Colonies 

that  Need  the  Least  Help,  Leaving 

the  Weakest  to  the  Very  Last 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 


IN  the  spring, 
under  the 
stimulus  0  f 
nectar  and  pol- 
len brought  in. 
the  queen  is  not 
very  long  in  get- 
ting filled  with 
brood  and  eggs 
all  the  cells  that  the  bees  are  capabla  of 
co\vering.  LTntil  this  happens  there  d's 
nothing  for  the  beekeeper  to  do  unless  it  be 
to  see  that  the  bees  are  kept  warm  and  have 
abundance  of  stores.  Often,  however,  when 
this  point  is  reached,  there  will  be  found  a 
very  great  difference  in  the  strength  of 
colonies.  Some  may  have  only  enough  bees 
to  cover  a  patch  of  brood  not  larger  than  the 
palm  of  one's  hand,  while  others. will  have 
brood  in  five,  six,  or  more  combs. 

There  is  a  gi-eat  deal  of  difference  as  to 
the  rate  of  rapidity  with  which  a  colony 
having  three  frames  of  brood — let  us  call  it 
three  brood,  for  short — builds  up,  as  com- 
pared with  cne  having  only  one  or  two 
frames  partly  filled.  In  the  white-clover 
regions  of  the  North  the  first  will  go  right 
along  increasing  in  strength  and  be  in  good 
condition  for  tlie  clover  harvest,  while  the 
latter  will  remain  stationary  thruout  the  cool 


days  of  xVpril, 
perhaps  losing 
in  strength  for 
a  time,  and  be- 
come fit  for  stor- 
ing a  surplus 
only  Avhen  the 
time  for  storing- 
is  over.  There 
is  a  good  reason  for  tlie  difference.  In  the 
stronger  colony  the  proportion  of  outside 
bees  needed  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  clus- 
ter is  very  much  smaller  than  in  the  smaller 
one.  "While  only  a  fourth  of  the  bees  may 
be  needed  for  an  outside  wall  in  the  first 
case,  it  may  need  seven-eighths  in  the  latter 
case. 

The  aim,  then,  should  be  to  bring  as  many 
as  possible  of  our  colonies,  as  soon  as  jjossi- 
ble,  up  to  that  j^oint  of  strength  where  they 
will  go  right  along  increasing.  This  is  gen- 
erally called  equalizing,  and  generally  it  is 
equalizing,  taking  from  the  strong  to  give 
to  the  weak,  but  in  some  cases  equalizing  the 
strength  of  colonies  would  be  the  very  thing 
to  defeat  our  purpose.  Suppose  we  have 
only  three  colonies,  two  of  them  so  weak 
that,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  cannot  build 
up  in  time  for  the  harvest,  while  the  tliird 
is  just  strong  enough  so  that  it  will  build  up 
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in  time  to  give  a  fail-  account  of  itself  in 
surialus.  Now  suppose  we  equalize  by  tak- 
ing from  the  strongest  and  giving  to  one  or 
both  of  the  weaker.  But  as  the  strongest 
was  barely  strong  enough  to  be  ready  for 
the  harvest,  we  have  now  weakened  it  so 
that  it  will  store  no  surplus,  and  at  the  same 
time  helped  the  others  so  little  that  we  get 
no  suriDlus  from  either  of  the  three.  So  in- 
stead of  increasing  our  prospects  for  a  crop, 
our  equalizing  has  decreased  them. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  take  the  opposite 
coui-se,  and,  instead  of  taking  from  the 
strongest,  to  add  to  it.  So  we  will  unite 
one  of  the  weak  colonies  with  the  strongest. 
That  will  make  it  stronger,  and  it  will  de- 
velop still  more  rapidly,  so  that  before  long 
it  will  be  able  in  its  turn  to  give  aid  to  the 
remaining  weak  colony,  enough  to  bring  up 
this  latter  to  storing  strength.  Thus,  altho 
we  have  one  less  number  of  hives  contain- 
ing bees,  we  have  doubled  the  number  of 
colonies  yielding  surplus. 

So  when  we  have  a  lot  of  weaklings  on 
hand  in  spring,  the  right  plan  is  to  begin  by 
strengthening  those  that  are  already  the 
sti'ongest. 

But  this  condition  of  affairs  is  not  very 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  apiary  of  an  ex- 
perienced beekeeper.  Most  of  his  colonies 
are  strong  enough  in  spring  so  that  they  will 
easily  grow  into  good  storing  strength,  while 
with  proper  management  those  that,  left  to 
themselves,  would  not  be  able  to  do  anything 
on  the  han'est,  can  be  brought  up  so  that 
every  colony  in  the  apiary  will  be  a  storer. 

The  way  to  do  this  is  to  draw  from  the 
strong  and  give  to  the  weak.  That  looks 
easy — is  easy — but  it  is  also  easy  for  the  be- 
ginner to  proceed  in  the  wrong  way,  and 
thus  fail  of  full  success.  His  first  thought 
is  likely  to  be  that  the  weakest  of  the  weak 
ones  is  the  one  that  first  needs  help,  and  so 
he  works  on  that  basis,  constantly  giving 
help  to  those  that  need  it  most,  leaving  the 
stronger  of  the  weak  ones  to  be  helped  last. 
The  rule  should  be  exactly  the  opposite : 
Alivays  help  first  those  that  need  the  least 
help,  leaving  the  very  weakest  to  he  helped 
last.  Along  with  this  rule  should  go  anoth- 
er :  In  drawing  from  the  strong  to  help  the 
weak,  never  reduce  a  strong  colony  to  less 
than  four  brood.  With  these  two  rules  con- 
stantly kept  in  mind  there  can  be  hardly  any 
danger  of  making  mistakes. 

Let  us  now  have  a  distinct  understanding 
as  to  what  is  meant  by  "  four  brood,"  "  a 
five-brood  colony,"  etc.  Nothing  is  entitled 
to  be  called  a  brood  unless  at  least  half  the 
comb  on  each  side  is  filled  with  brood,  or 
brood  and  eggs.  If  a  colony  has  brood  in 
four  of  its  frames,  and  one  or  both  of  the 


outside  combs  are  less  than  half  filled,  no 
matter  how  full  the  two  central  combs  are, 
that's  not  "  four  brood,"  but  "  brood  in 
four."  So  it  may  happen  that  a  colony  with 
two  brood  may  be  stronger  than  another 
colony  with  "  brood  in  four."  For  there 
may  be  more  brood  in  the  two  combs  of  the 
one  colony  than  in  the  four  combs  of  the 
other. 

With  this  definition  and  our  two  rules  in 
mind,  let  us  on  a  good  flying  day  in  spring 
proceed  to  look  thru  the  apiary;  and  sup- 
pose the  strongest  colony  in  the  apiary  has 
"  brood  in  five."  Nothing  doing.  For  if 
we  take  one  of  its  best  brood  from  this 
strongest  colony,  it  will  be  left  with  "  brood 
in  four,"  and  our  rule  says  we  must  not 
make  it  less  than  "  four  brood."  But  if,  on 
this  or  a  future  day,  we  find  a  colony  with 
five  brood,  we  will  take  from  it  one  brood 
witli  all  adhering  bees,  making  sure  that  we 
do  not  take  the  queen.  The  comb  we  take 
will  be  one  of  those  containing  the  most 
sealed  brood. 

Where  shall  we  put  the  brood  and  bees 
we  have  taken?  In  the  apiary  we  may 
have  all  the  way  from  "  brood  in  one  "  up, 
and  any  colony  having  less  than  four  brood 
needs  help.  So  the  first  colony  that  we 
come  to  having  "  brood  in  four  "  will  re- 
ceive our  frame  of  brood  and  bees.  We 
need  not,  however,  be  so  vei-y  particular,  but 
give  it  to  a  three-brood  colony  if  we  happen 
to  find  one  of  that  kind  before  reaching  a 
brood-in-four  colony. 

Putting  into  a  weak  colony  a  frame  of 
brood  with  strange  bees  will  not  endanger 
the  queen  so  long  as  her  own  bees  are  so 
greatly  in  the  majority;  but  it  is  well  to 
take  pains  to  put  the  strange  bees  at  one 
side  of  the  brood-nest,  of  course  next  to  the 
brood. 

In  taking  brood  from  a  strong  colony  it 
may  happen  that  we  cannot  find  the  queen. 
In  that  ease  we  carefully  brush  off  all  the 
bees,  but  are  particular  to  give  this  beeless 
brood  only  where  we  are  sure  there  will  be 
enough  bees  so  that  no  brood  shall  be 
chilled. 

In  making  our  rounds  we  arrange  the 
combs  in  each  hive  so  that  the  first  comb  at 
the  furthest  side  from  us  shall  contain  no 
brood — generally  it  will  have  pollen — but 
next  to  it  shall  commence  the  brood.  Then 
the  next  time  around  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  us  to  go  any  further  than  the  first  brood 
on  the  nearest  side  in  order  to  knoAv  just 
how  many  brood  are  in  the  hive.  We  Avill 
also  make  a  record  of  tlie  number  of  brood 
in  each  hive. 

In  our  rounds  we  may  come  to  a  colony 
that  has  more  than  five  brood.     In  that  case 
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we  lake  all  the  bi'oocl  it  can  spare,  only  so  we 
leave  tour  brood  in  (he  hive. 

In  tliis  way  we  make  the  x'ounds  of  the 
apiary,  drawing  brood  and  bees  from  each 
colony  that  has  five  brood  or  more,  and  giv- 
ing to  each  colony  that  has  less  than  four 
brood.  A  colony  with  four  brood  will  be 
left  as  it  is. 

It  is  possible  that  there  are  so  many 
strong  colo-nies  in  the  apiary  that  in  this 
first  round  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  up  to 
independent  strength  all  the  colonies  in  the 
apiary.  In  that  case  a  brood-in-three  colo- 
ny will  need  two  brood,  and  a  two-brood 
colony  will  also  need  tAVo  brood.  There  Avill 
now  be  so  large  a  proportion  of  strange  bees 
that  the  queen  will  be  endangered.  Two 
ways  out  of  the  difficulty  are  before  us.  We 
may  give  a  single  brood  today,  and  two  days 
later  another.  Or  we  can  give  queenless 
bees  wliich  will  treat  kindly  a  strange 
queen.  For  this  purpose  we  will  draw 
brood  and  bees  from  the  strong  colonies, 
and  put  them  in  an  empty  hive  on  a  new 
stand.  All  the  better  if  there  are  enough  to 
pile  them  two  or  more  stories  high.  All  the 
field-bees  will  return  to  their  old  homes,  but 
abundance  of  young  bees  will  be  left.  Two 
days  later  we  can  take  these  queenless  bees 
with  the  brood,  and,  without  any  prelim- 
inai'y,  use  them  wherever  needed,  no  matter 
Iww  weak  the  colonies  to  which  they  are 
given. 

Unless  we  have  been  so  exceedingly  for- 
tunate as  to  bring  up  to  independent 
strength  all  colonies  at  the  first  round,  we 


will  repeat  the  process  every  ten  or  fifteen 
days  until  every  colony  has  at  least  four 
frames  of  brood.  After  the  first  time 
around  we  shall  have  the  advantage  of 
knowing  in  advance  something  about  the 
strength  of  each  colony,  and  which  ones  are 
strong  enough  to  yield  brood.  So  it  will  be 
a  good  plan  to  go  first  to  a  few  of  the 
strongest  and  get  an  advance  stock  of  bees 
and  brood,  say  half  a  dozen  or  so,  if  the 
apiary  is  of  considerable  size,  keeping  them 
in  an  empty  hive  to  be  used  as  needed. 

Of  course  the  number  of  strong  colonies 
is  constantly  increasing,  and  the  number 
that  need  help  at  the  same  time  decreasing, 
so  that  at  the  last  you  can  give  as  many- 
brood  as  needed  to  each  needy  colony.  The 
only  safe  way  to  give  bees  with  several 
brood  is  to  have  the  bees  queenless,  as  al- 
ready explained.  The  last  ones  to  be  help- 
ed are  the  very  weakest,  even  down  possibly 
to  one  or  more  with  brood  in  only  one,  a 
mere  handful  of  bees,  the  queen  being  the 
only  really  valuable  part.  As  the  season  is 
now  becoming  advanced,  bringing  such  a 
colony  up  to  four  brood  will  not  be  enough. 
It  should  be  brought  up  to  6  or  8  brood,  and 
even  then  it  will  have  nothing  but  young 
bees.  But  each  day  the  number  of  bees  go- 
ing afield  will  be  rapidly  increasing,  and  at 
least  part  of  the  flow  can  be  utilized.  But 
if  the  plan  outlined  be  followed  up  the  num- 
ber that  cannot  be  brought  uja  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  full  harvest  will  be  very  small, 
if  indeed  there  be  any. 

Marengo,  III. 


MAKING    THE    WORK    COUNT 

Methods  of  Assembling  Frames  that 
Improve  the  Quality  of  the  Work 
and  Shorten  the  Time  of  Doing  it 

By  H.  H.  Root 


THERE  are 
two  ways 
for  a  bee- 
keeper to  in- 
crease his  prof- 
its. One  way  is 
to  get  more  mon- 
ey for  his  crop, 
and  the  other  to 
get  more  crop  for  the  labor  performed. 
This  article  has  to  do  with  the  saving  of 
time  in  performing  a  very  important  part 
of  every  beekeeper's  labor;  namely,  the  as- 
sembling of  brood  and  extracting  frames. 

There  have  been  a  large  number  of  differ- 
ent forms  described  in  Gleanings  for  facili- 
tating this  work.  I  have  tested  many  of 
them  and  found  them  good,  but  none  of 
them,  apparently,  are  as  rapid  as  the  plans 
described  herewith. 

When  nailing  frames  one  at  a  time  we 
use  a  simple  form,  shown  in  Fig.  1.     This 


consists  of  an 
upright  frame- 
work containing 
a  groove  of  ex- 
act size  to  hold  a 
top-bar.  When 
the  top-bar  is 
placed  in  posi- 
tion an  end-bar 
IS  put  in  place.  Two  nails  are  driven 
down  thru  it  into  the  top-bar;  then  the 
end-spacing  staple  is  driven  in.  The  top- 
bar  is  reversed,  and  the  other  end  -  bar 
similarly  nailed.  Then  the  frame  is  taken 
out  of  the  support,  laid  down  on  the  bench 
(top-bar  down),  and  the  bottom-bar  nailed 
on.  Reversing  the  frame,  letting  it  rest  on 
the  bottom-bar,  and  driving  one  nail  down 
thru  each  end  of  the  top-bar  into  an  end-bar, 
completes  the  job.  Forty  to  forty-five 
frames  an  hour  is  easy  work. 

For  several  months  we  have  been  using 
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Fig.  1. — Form  for  nailing  frames  one  at  a  time. 


with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  a  plan  of 
nailing  frames,  the  principle  of  which  was 
originated  by  Wm.  Gary,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  Briefly  speaking,  the  plan  consists 
of  a  box  or  clamp  large  enough  to  hold  ten 
frames,  so  that  all  ten  bottom-bars  and  top- 
bars  can  be  nailed  at  once.  As  shown  in 
Fig.  2  there  are  only  six  boards  needed  to 
make  this  clamp.  It  is  preferable  that 
these  be  made  of  hai^d  wood.  The  two  end 
pieces,  B  and  B',  ai'e  fastened  to  the  side 
pieces,  A  and  A' — nailed  solidly  at  one  end 
and  held  by  bolts  and  wing  nuts  at  the  other 
end.  About  an  inch  and  a  quarter  from 
each  end  of  the  side  pieces  cleats  are  nailed 
to  prevent  the  loose  inside  end  pieces,  C  and 
C,  from  falling  over.  These  loose  inside 
end  pieces  are  merely  to  support  the  end- 


Fig.  2.- — Form  for  nailing  ten  frames  at  once. 
V-shaped  pencil-marks  on  the  upper  edge  of  B  and 
B'  assist  in  locating  the  end-bars  with  the  V  edges 
turned  right.  The  V  edges  of  the  end-ljars  at  the 
left  must  be  turned  to  the  back  while  those  at  the 
right  turn  to  the  front. 


bars  when  they  are  dropped  in  ready  for 
nailing  on  the  bottom-bars. 

To  assemble  the  clamp,  cut  the  heads 
from  four  carriage-bolts  about  V4  inch  by  4, 
and  have  a  1-16-ineh  hole  drilled  close  to 
each  end.  Bore  two  i/4-inch  holes  into  the 
end  of  each  side-piece  of  the  box  and  care- 


Nailing  on  the  ten-bottom-bars. 


fully  drive  in  the  bolts,  taking  the  precau- 
tion first  to  make  a  mark  on  each  one  a  uni- 
form distance  from  the  1-16-inch  holes  drill- 
ed in  order  to  know  their  location  after  the 
bolts  are  driven  in,  and  then  drive  a  stout 
nail  tlii-u  the  side  of  the  boards  and  thru  the 
lioles  in  the  ends  of  the  bolts,  thus  locking 
them  firmly  so  that  they  can  not  be  pulled 
out.  Bore  the  holes  in  the  end-piece  of  the 
box  a  trifle  large,  about  5-16,  so  that  the 


Fig.  4.- — The  entire  box  reversed  ready  for  nailing 
on  the  top-bars.  Just  before  nailing,  the  wing  nuts 
are  tightened  so  that  the  frames  will  le  held  square 
and  rigid. 

board  will  easily  slide  on  the  bolts.     Wash- 
ers and  wing  uuis  complete  the  contrivance. 

HOW  TO  NAIL  THE  FRAMES. 

Locate  tbe  box  on  a  good  solid  bench; 
drop  the  loose  inside  end-pieces  in  position 
and  put  in  the  twenty  end-bars,  upside 
down — ten  al  each  end.  In  order  to  have 
the  V  edges  all  turned  the  right  way  it  is  a 
convenience  to  have  V-shaped  marks  on  the 
edge  of  each  end-piece,  as  explained.  Fig.  2 ; 
then  by  being  careful  to  liave  the  V  edges 
on  tlie  end-bars  correspond  to  the  Vs  mark- 
ed, the  frame  will  always  be  nailed  right. 

Slip  the  ten  bottom-bar's  into  23osition  and 
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Fig.  5. — ^Rea-dy  for  nailing 
thru  the  end-bars  into  "the 
top-bars. 


nail  I  hem,  driv- 
ing one  nail  thru 
each  end  down 
into  the  end- 
bars,  Fig.   3. 

Quickly  r  e  - 
\erse  the  entire 
box  and  its  con- 
tents, and  put 
the  top-bars  in 
jilace.  Before 
nailing  them, 
lighten  the  wing 
nuts,  thus 
crowding  t  h  e 
parts  together 
rigidly,  all  per- 
fectly true  and 
square.  When 
this  is  done,  and 
not  before,  drive 
top-bar  down  into  the 
ide  of  the  center  so 


one  nail  thru  each 
end-bar — a  little  to  one 
they  will  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  end-spac- 
ing staples  to  be  driven  in  later. 

Nest,  turn  the  box  on  end,  Fig.  5,  with 
the  lower  ends  of  the  top-bars  resting  on  a 
li/^-inch  hard-wood  board,  D,  firmly  nailed 
to  the  bench.  Drive  two  nails  thru  each 
end-bar  down  into  the  top-bar. 

When  driving  in  the  end-sjracing  staples, 
instead  of  using  one  small  block  with  a  saw- 
kerf  in  the  end  to  drive  the  staple,  take  a 
5-16  -  inch  hard-wood  board  about  fifteen 
inches  long;  lay  it  on  tl:e  end-bars  np  clos3 
to  the  top-bars  and  make  a  pencil-mark  di- 
rectly over  the  center  of  each  end-bar. 

With  a  saw  make  a  cut  at  each  pencil- 
mark  a  trifle  deeper  than  the  staple  is  wide. 
Tacking  a  piece  of  heavy  tin  along  the 
edge  of  the  thin  board  completes  the  staple- 
spacer. 

Lay  this  spacer  in  position,  Fig.  6,  E. 
Drop  ten  staples  into  the  saw-euts;  give 
each  one  a  slight  tap,  then  quickly  drive 
them  down  flush  with  the  top  of  the  board. 


The  board  may  then  be  removed,  and  all  the 
staples  will  be  found  driven  in  exactly  the 
right  place — all  of  them  to  the  right  depth. 

After  turning  the  box  and  the  frames 
over  on  the  bench,  by  loosening  the  wing 
nuts  the  box  may  be  readily  lifted  off,  Fig. 
7,  leaving  the  ten  frames  all  complete. 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  nail  fifty 
frames  an  hour  by  this  plan,  every  one  of 
them  absolutely  square.  Each  gi'oup  of  ten 
frames  requires  about  twelve  minutes,  the 
time   being   distributed    about    as    follows : 


Pig.  7. — Clamp  loosened  and  lifted  off,  leaving 
the  ten  frames  all  complete.      Time,   twelve  minutes. 

Locating  tlie  end-bars  and  nailing  on  the 
bottom-bars,  three  minutes;  nailing  on  the 
top-bars,  eight  minutes;  diiving  an  the 
staples,  one  minute.  By  working  rapidly, 
especially  after  a  little  ])ractice,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  nail  sixty  frames  an  hour,  ten  min- 
utes to  each  ten  frames.  For  assembling 
the  frames,  driving  eighty  nails  and  twenty 
staples,  that  is  not  so  bad. 

WIRING    THE    FRAMES. 

For  wiring  frames  direct  from  a  spool, 
some  sort  of  de\4ee  is  needed  to  hold  the 
frames  and  the  spool  of  wire.     There  are 


Fig.     6.— One    staple-spacing    block    for    all    ten 
staples. 


Pig.  8. — Form  for  wiring  the  frames.  An  invert- 
ed super-spring  A  held  by  a  staple  prevents  the  wire 
from  kinking  when  it  is  slack. 

some  very  good  wiring-boards  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  quite  a  large  number  of  practical 
forms  liave  been  described  in  Gleanings. 
1  have  found  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  8  very 
satisfactory.  A  super  spring  stapled  to  the 
board  kee]js  a  slight  tension  on  the  spool, 
prevents  the  wire  from  springing  over  the 
ends  of  the  spool,  and  makes  it  unwind 
properly  and  smoothly.     As  the  wire  is  used 
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up,  the  diameter  becomes  less,  hence  there 
is  less  pressure  of  the  spring.  This  is  just 
as  it  should  be ;  for  when  the  wire  is  nearly 
all  gone  it  unwinds  harder,  hence  the  de- 
creased pressure  evens  it  up  very  nicely. 

The  wire  from  the  spool  passes  first  un- 
der a  staple,  B.  The  end  of  the  wire  is 
passed  thru  the  hole  C  and  enough  wire 
pulled  thru  to  reach  six  or  eight  inches  be- 
yond the  other  end-bar.  Then  it  is  thread- 
ed thru  D,  passed  around  the  smooth  half- 
round  block  K,  and  thru  E.  Again  enough 
wire  is  pulled  thru  to  reach  eight  inches  or 
so  beyond  the  first  end-bar,  then  the  wire  is 
passed  thru  F,  around  the  curved  block  L, 
and  thru  G.  About  three  feet  more  of  wire 
is  then  pulled  tlnru,  the  end  passed  thru  H, 
all  the  slack  pulled  out,  then  thru  I  and 
finally  thru  J,  where  the  end  is  secured  firm- 
ly by  being  wound  around  a  tack,  and  the 
tack  driven  home.  With  the  right  hand  on 
the  crank  of  the  spool  the  slack  may  be  all 
pulled  out,  then  the  wire  slipped  up  over^ 
the  half-round  blocks  K  and  L,  By  keep- 
ing a  constant  pressure  on  the  crank  while 
"picking"  the  middle  two  wires  with  the 
left  hand  the  proper  tension  may  be  secured 
with  little  or  no  effort.  The  Avive  is  then 
fastened  by  winding  around  a  tack  in  the 
upper  edge  of  the  end-bar  over  the  hole  C. 

The  diameter  of  the  half-round  blocks  K 
and  L  must  be  equal  to  the  distance  between 
the  holes  in  the  end-bars,  and  these  blocks 
must  be  made  of  hard  wood  so  that  the  wire 
will  pull  around  them  smoothly. 


The  block  M  is  so  located  that  the  bottom- 
bar  is  pushed  up  out  of  line.  This  serves 
the  purpose  of  holding  the  frame  firmly; 
and  then  when  the  frame  is  taken  off  the 
board,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  bot- 
tom-bar springs  back  to  its  usual  position 


Fig.  9. — Foundation  secured  by  a  three-cornered 
wedge  nailed  in. 

the  wires  are  tightened  slightly.  The  vari- 
ous blocks,  as  shown,  are  located  with  the 
idea  of  holding  the  frame  firmly,  and  yet 
being  out  of  the  way  for  the  threading  of 
the  wire  back  and  forth.  With  this  board 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  wire  ten  frames  in 
ten  minutes,  and  keep  it  up  right  along. 

IMBEDDING  THE  FOUNDATION. 

Where  one  has  access  to  an  electric-light- 
ing current  an  ideal  way  to  imbed  the  Avires 
in  the  foundation  is  to  utilize  the  current 
for  heating  all  four  strands  at  one  time  so 

Continued  on  page  304 


Fig.    10. — Imbedding 
strand  at  a  timg; 


>vjres    in    foundation   by    means    of    four    ordinary    dry    cells    which    heat    one 
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Conversations   with   Doolittle 
"  Please  tell  when  bees  can  be  set  out  of 
the  cellar  to  the  best  advantage,  and  any 
other  matters  regarding  their  removal  from 
the  cellar  that  you  think  of  importance." 

Perhaps  at  no  time  of  the  year  is  bee- 
keeping more  fascinating  than  at  the  time 
when  we  set  the  colonies  out  on  their  sum- 
mer stands.  Regarding  the  time  of  doing 
this  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  practical  beekeepers.  Some  men 
of  large  experience  in  this  matter  think  it 
better  to  set  them  out  on  the  first  favorable 
day  in  March,  telling  us  that  these  early 
flights  are  beneficial  in  many  ways — that 
they  largely  prevent  what  is  called  "  spring- 
dwindling,"  which,  some  years,  takes  off  50 
per  cent  of  the  colonies  during  April  and 
May.  Others  believe  it  is  better  to  wait 
till  the  soft  maple  and  elm  are  in  bloom,  or 
even  later,  if  the  prospects  for  warm  weath- 
er are  not  favorable,  claiming  that,  with  the 
advent  of  warm  weather,  each  bee  alive  at 
that  time  can  bring  to  maturity  three  young 
bees,  while  in  early  spring  it  takes  three 
bees  to  bring  one  on  the  stage  of  action. 

My  experience,  covering  nearly  half  a 
century,  tells  me  that  the  best  time  depends 
upon  several  conditions.  If  the  bees  have 
wintered  well,  so  that  they  remain  very 
quiet,  almost  dormant,  in  the  spring,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  better  to  wait  until  settled  warm 
weather  before  removing  tliem  from  the 
cellar.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  conditions 
have  been  such  that  early  spring  finds  them 
very  restless  and  uneasy — many  leaving  the 
hives  and  dying — my  experience  has  been 
that  the  sooner  they  are  set  out  the  better. 
There  is  often,  however,  what  may  be 
called  an  intermediate  condition  when  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  when  to  rem.ove  them. 
there  being  no  material  difference,  appar- 
ently, whether  they  are  set  out  in  early 
March  or  in  late  April.  Those  set  out 
consume  more  stores;  but  if  there  is  no 
very  severely  cold  weather  after  they  are 
set  out  they  will  be  enough  stronger  at  the 
beginning  of  the  white-honey  harvest  more 
than  to  offset  the  evtra  stores  consumed. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  very  severe 
weather,  especially  if  it  comes  after  they 
have  been  set  out  long  enough  to  have  their 
most  advanced  brood  nearly  ready  to 
emerge,  they  may  be  considerably  weaker 
than  those  left  in  until  later.  As  the 
weather  cannot  be  foretold,  my  practice  in 


this  intern^.cdiate  condition  has  usually  been 
to  set  out  a  part  of  the  colonies  quite  early, 
and  to  leave  the  rest  until  the  prospects  for 
settled  warm  weather  are  well  assured. 

There  is  anotlier  matter  on  which  there  is 
a  difference  of  opinion;  namely,  whether  it 
makes  any  difference  whether  each  colony 
is  set  upon  the  same  stand  it  occupied  the 
previous  season.  Where  lack  of  room  re- 
quires that  the  hives  be  set  close  together, 
and  for  any  reason  the  colonies  must  all 
be  set  out  on  the  same  day,  I  think  it  is 
better  to  set  each  colony  on  its  old  stand, 
then  there  is  less  danger  of  mixing. 

In  bringing  the  colony  from  the  cellar,  a 
wet  cloth  should  be  throAvn  ever  the  en- 
trance, thereby  causing  the  bees  to  remain 
in  the  hive  till  it  is  carried  outside  the  cellar 
door.  Then  the  cloth  should  be  rolled  back 
at  one  end  of  the  entrance  to  make  room 
for  the  nozzle  of  the  smoker,  and 
enough  smoke  is  blown  in  to  cause  the  bees 
to  run  away  with  a  humming  sound.  The 
hive  should  now  be  carried  to  the  desired 
place,  two  or  three  more  puffs  of  smoke 
blown  in  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  en- 
trance, ai:d  the  hive  set  on  the  stand  it  is  to 
occupy.  In  this  way  no  bees  come  out  and 
get  lost  as  they  are  carried  from  the  cellar; 
they  come  out  as  slowly  as  if  they  had  been 
Avintered  on  their  summer  stand,  and  the 
location  is  as  carefully  marked  as  if  they 
had  never  been  carried  into  the  cellar.  Cot- 
ton cloth,  folded  to  the  right  size  to  tuck 
in  at  the  entrance,  is  very  satisfactory  when 
bees  are  to  be  moved  only  short  distances. 
The  cloth  should  be  kept  wet,  or  as  damp  as 
pcssible,  and  not  drip.  I  have  found  this 
plan  far  preferable  to  blocks  of  any  kind. 

After  the  bees  have  had  their  cleansing 
flight  the  entrance  should  be  contracted  to 
suit  the  size  of  the  colonies,  giving  about 
two  inch&s  in  length  to  the  weaker  ones, 
and  five  for  the  strongest.  A  fairly  still 
day  is  preferable  for  setting  bees  out  of  the 
cellar;  but  a  moderate  breeze  docs  no  special 
liarm.  In  the  case  of  an  out-apiary,  going 
alicad  even  with  quite  stiff  wind  is  gener- 
ally preferable  to  waiting  for  a  better  day. 

While  it  is  not  often  too  warm  for  set- 
ting out  the  bees  in  early  spring,  care  must 
be  used  if  the  temperature  is  from  75  to  80 
degrees  in  the  shade,  for  those  first  set  out 
will  have  liad  their  cleansing  flight  and 
rush  in  as  robbers  on  those  that  have  just 
commenced  to  fly,  and  thus  robbing  will  get 
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under  way  before  those  set  out  later  be- 
come prepared  to  protect  themselves  against 
a  general  onslaught.  On  such  days  it  is 
best  to  wait  till  3  or  4  o'clock  in  th?  after- 
noon, then  work  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Borodino,  N.  Y.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 


Letters  from  a   Beekeeper's  Wife 
"  The  Honev  House,"  April  1,  1917. 

Dear  Sis :  ^ 

Witli  forsythia  and  \7i0lets  blooming, 
frogs  croaking  and  Rob's  hammer  sounding, 
I  really  believe  that  spring  has  come.  The 
hammering  means  that  we  (Rob  doing  the 
work  and  I  the  encouraging)  are  putting  up 
the  honey-house  we  have  talked  about  for 
so  long.  I  am  delighted  to  think  that  at 
last  I'll  be  rid  of  the  big  tank  from  the  back 
of  the  stove  and  all  the  sticky  mess  of  bot- 
tling in  the  kitchen.  Every  bit  of  the  prep- 
aration and  care  of  honey  is  to  be  done  in 
the  honey-house.  There  are  to  be  two  big 
tanks  to  hold  it  all  and  a  power  extractor, 
and  we  are  putting  in  all  the  little  labor- 
saving  devices  that  Rob  had  put  in  the 
kitchen  for  me  after  your  visit.  We  work- 
ed over  the  plans  just  as  you  showed  us 
how  for  the  kitchen,  and  I  believe  that  we 
are  almost,  if  not  quite,  crazy  now  on  the 
subject  of  economy  of  motion. 

That's  our  slogan,  and  the  children  have 
taken  it  up  and  watch  everything  we  do  to 
see  if  they  can't  catch  us  "wasting  muscle 
and  nerve  energy."  The  girls  have  a  sys- 
tem of  marks  and  keep  count  to  see  if  the 
one  whose  turn  it  is  has  to  make  more  than 
one  trip  to  the  kitchen  to  carry  out  plates 
and  bring  in  dessert. 

When  it  came  to  planning  the  honey- 
house,  Rob  and  I  went  thru  every  motion 
from  the  time  the  frames  of  honey  are  car- 
ried into  the  house  until  the  cases  of  bottles 
are  carried  out,  to  see  that  every  arrange- 
ment of  tools,  tables,  and  appliances  will 
make  for  economy  of  motion  and  nervous 
force.  Do  I  talk  like  your  much  quoted 
efficiency  expert?  To  begin  with  the  door, 
it  swings  both  ways  so  that  one  can  go  in 
and  ou(^  with  hands  full,  and  the  work  be- 
gins just  inside  the  door.  From  there  on  it 
goes  on  right  around  the  room,  the  tables  at 
the  ]»i-oper  heiglit,  tools  for  each  process 
keiit  at  the  place  where  that  work  is  to  be 
done,  etc.,  and  it  all  ends  up  at  the  other 
s'de  of  the  door,  wliere  there  is  space  to 
slack  tlic  crates  of  bottled  honey.  To  have 
all  the  work  on  one  floor  has  necessitated  a 


little  extra  outlay  for  a  honey-pump,  to 
jnimp  the  honey  from  the  extractor  into 
the  tanks,  but  the  one-floor  plan  simplifies 
things  for  us  and  saves  many  steps. 

Fur  instance,  a  tray  on  wheels  carries  a 
super  full  of  frames  to  the  capping  tanks. 
There  we'll  stand  ready  to  take  out  a  frame 
with  both  hands.  Then  one  end  bar  rests 
on  a  nail  for  the  purpose  on  a  bar  of  the 
( apping  tank,  thus  freeing  the  right  hand, 
which  will  reach  for  the  steam  uneapping- 
knife  right  under  the  hand  on  the  edge  of 
the  tank.  The  cappings  will  fall  into  the 
lank  where  they  are  to  drain,  the  knife  is 
replaced  and  the  frame  is  placed  on  a  rack 
where  Rob  can  reach  it  easily.  We  have 
not  put  in  a  capping-melter  yet.  Rob  will 
work  at  another  part  of  the  capping-tank. 
When  enough  combs  ai'e  uncapped,  he  will 
put  them  into  the  extractor,  which  is  beside 
him.  Doesn't  it  sound  fascinating?  We 
are  eager  to  see  how  much  time  we'll  save, 
and  to  see  whether  it  all  works  out  as  well 
in  practice  as  it  does  on  paper.  Of  course 
we  probably  have  made  some  mistakes,  but 
we  hope  no  serious  ones. 

One  more  thing  that  Rob  thought  of  was 
a  fan  which  goes  with  the  power  that  runs 
the  extractor.  That  will  be  a  wonderful 
help.  I  don't  mind  being  wet  with  perspi- 
ration alone,  nor  sticky  all  over  with  honey 
alone — but  I  abominate  the  combination ! 

I  long  to  be  outdoors  hammering  too,  in- 
stead of  houseeleaning,  but  this  is  my  job 
and  I  must  get  to  it  instead  of  writing  at 
such  length  to  my  sister.  There  is  so  much 
of  woman's  work  that  I  don't  enjoy  and  so 
much  of  man's  that  I  do,  that  I  am  glad  it 
is  no  longer  taken  for  granted  that  women 
shall  do  housework  and  notliing  else. 
"  Woman's  sphere  "  is  the  whole  world  now 
if  she  wants  it.  I  don't  believe  she  does 
want  it  all  tho — anti-sutSragists  to  the  con- 
trary. I  should  hate  to  think  that  the  time 
would  ever  come  when  she  would  be  the 
dominant  sex,  as  is  the  case  in  the  beehive. 
If  the  time  ever  did  come,  thousands  of 
years  hence,  that  all  men  were  fat  and  use- 
less and  lazy  (there  are  plenty  of  such 
drones  now,  goodness  knows!)  and  all  the 
women  but  one  did  the  entire  work  of  the 
country,  made  the  laws  and  saw  that  they 
were  carried  out,  do  you  suppose  that  these 
stern  females  would  be  as  relentless  as  the 
woi-ker  bees?  At  the  approach  of  winter, 
would  they  starve  their  husbands  and  carry 
)iart  of  the  childi-cn  outdoors  to  freeze,  for 
fear  there  would  not  be  enough  bi-ead  to  go 
round?    I  shudder  to  think  of  it!    Would 
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they  keep  the  mother  of  all  the  children  in- 
doors working-  with  never  a  respite  until 
she  grew  old  and  feeble,  and  then  would 
they  kill  her?  I  fly  from  such  horrible 
tlioughts  to  my  attic  which  must  be  cleaned 
today.  I  wonder  if  you  are  housecleaning. 
(Jive  tlie  baby  a  squeeze  from  his 

Aunt  Mary. 


no^ca: 


The   San  Joaquin  Valley  Again 

In  the  February  number,  pages  108-110, 
we  read  an  article  on  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley— the  enormous  waste  and  the  great  op- 
portunity for  progressive  beekeepers.  It  is 
very  evident  fronr  the  general  character  of 
the  statements  contained  in  this  article  that 
they  were  written  by  what  the  writer  her- 
self terms  a  "  new  comer,"  or  at  least  bj^  a 
person  who  does  not  understand  the  actual 
conditions  here.  Having  had  twenty  years' 
experience  as  a  beekeeper  in  the  central 
part  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  being 
for  several  years  Inspector  of  AjDiaries  of 
Kings  County,  I  believe  I  am  fully  qualified 
to  write  of  actual  conditions. 

Articles  regarding  California  often  re- 
mind me  of  the  reporter  who  interviewed 
me  while  in  the  East  selling  a  carload  of 
honey.     I  had  just  given  his  paper  a  liberal 


California   wax  ihat   was 


advertisement;  and  to  show  their  appre- 
ciation (or,  perhaps,  to  fill  up  space)  he 
wrote  up  a  news  item  under  this  head — 
"  Grets  Rich  in  Bee  Business ;  Former  Local 
Man  has  a  Thousand  Colonies;  left  here 
Twenty  Years  Ago;  takes  Bees  from  one 
Orange  Grove  to  another  in  California." 
Sounds  very  wonderful,  doesn't  it?  As- a 
matter  of  fact  I  have  more  than  a  thousand 
colonies,  but  lack  a  great  deal  of  being  rich. 
Honey  was  selling  at  that  time  for  3^4  to 
31/2  cents  in  California,  and  it  was  to  break 
even  with  tlie  world  that  I  was  selling  a  ear 
of  honey  in  the  East  at  retail  prices. 

What  is  waste?  We  are  told  that  it  is 
very  noticeable  in  California  where  peaches, 
grapes,  and  many  other  things  are  fed  to 
the  hogs.  Perhaps  if  our  friend  had  in- 
vestigated the  prices  of  grapes  at  that  par- 
ticular time  and  place  she  would  have  found 
that  they  were  worth  more  per  pound  as 
hog  feed  than  they  could  be  sold  for  on  the 
open  market;  or  they  might  have  been  a 
little  too  ripe  to  stand  the  shipment  to 
eastern  markets.  Climatic  conditions  some- 
times have  much  to  do  with  the  way  fruit 
is  handled.  Last  year  many  tons  of  grapes 
were  ruined  on  the  drying-trays  by  rains 
(grapes  dried  in  the  sun  are  raisins).  Much 
of  this  fruit  was  hauled  to  wineries  before 
it  was  entirely  spoiled;  but  many  men  have 
scruples  when  it  comes 
to  furnishing  guajjes 
for  this  joui'pose,  and 
perhaps  the  next  best 
thing  financially  was 
to  feed  them  to  the 
hogs.  Persons  famil- 
iar with  the  fresh- 
fruit  situation  in  Cali- 
fornia know  and  un- 
derstand these  things. 
The  same  is  Irue  in 
other  lines.  Water-- 
raelons,  pumpkins, 
piemelons,  and  squasli 
all  make  good  stock 
feed.  Horrible,  isn't 
it,  to  feed  great  big 
juicy  watermelons  to 
stock.  The  land  in 
most  sections  of  the 
vallev  will  produce 
from' 50  to  100  tons  of 
pumpkins  and  squash 
per  acre,  and  sell  as 
stock  food  for  from 
$1.00  to  $2.00  per  ton. 
.a.,ud.  Is  this  return  so  bad 
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as  to  be  called  wasied  when  sold  or   used  as 
stock  food?     But  let  us  return  to  the  bees. 

In  many  sections  of  this  great  valley, 
alfalfa  is  king,  and  there  are  great  herds 
of  dairy  cattle;  but  the  dairy  herd  is  the 
enemy  of  the  beekeeper,  for  the  alfalfa  is 
cut  before  the  bloom,  or  at  least  before  the 
bees  have  much  of  a 
chance  to  work.  Large 
dairy  herds  as  a  rule 
do  not  go  hand  in  hand 
with  fence  corners  or 
waste  places  where 
alfalfa  is  allowed  to  go 
to  seed,  but  it  do«s 
mean  section  after  sec- 
tion of  alfalfa  with  an 
occasional  fence.  In 
these  sections  there  is 
little  or  no  wild  feed. 
The  one  chance  for 
a  beekeei^er  is  alfalfa 
that  is  being  riaised 
for  seed,  and  the  un- 
cultivated places 
where  wild  feed  such 
as  melilotus  and  alkali 
weed  are  abundant. 

In  the  fruit  sections 
we  have  thousands  of 
trees  of  all  varieties, 
and  many  thousands 
of  grapevines,  the 
bloom  of  which  yields 
no  surplus.  It  is  true 
that  much  honey  could 
be  gathered  from  the 
fruit-trees ;  but  the  bloom  lasts  only  a  short 
time,  so  it  serves  only  to  build  up  the  colo- 
ny, and  then  it  is  either  feed  or  move;  but 
even  with  these  drawbacks  you  will  find 
thousands  of  colonies  of  bees  here  and  there 
tliruout  the  valley  in  likely  locations.  No- 
where in  the  valley  have  I  heard  a  cry  from 
fruit-growers  that  there  are  too  few  bees  for 
proper  iDollination ;  in  fact,  not  many  years 
ago  the  pear-gTowers  of  this  district  threat- 
ened to  legislate  against  them. 

This  leaves  us  for  the  honey  surplus;  then 
the  oranges  of  the  eastern  foothill  region, 
the  wild  feed  of  the  uncultivated  sections, 
combined  with  the  alfalfa  on  the  floor  of 
the  valley,  and  the  sage  and  wild  buckwheat 
of  the  Avestern  foothills.  We  get  some  hon- 
ey and  pollen  from  the  fruit  bloom,  and 
then  must  feed  until  the  alfalfa  and  wild 
feed  comes  on  or  move  to  the  oranges  on  the 
east,  or  to  the  sage  and  buckwheat  on  the 
west,  or  our  bees  will  naturally  suffer. 


MIGRATORY  BEEKEEPING. 

What  does  this  moving  mean?  I  will 
give  a  little  of  my  experience.  My  home  is 
located  about  forty  miles  from  the  oranges 
and  about  sixty  to  the  nearest  sage.  You 
will  note  that  the  floor  of  the  valley  is  about 
100  miles  across  at  this  point.     The  location 
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uford,    Cal.,   with   his   wife   and   daughter   and  an   old 
Mr.    Bales    is    a    beekeeper    having    more    than    a 


in  the  sage  that  I  moved  to  last  year  was 
76  miles,  and  in  returning  to  the  alfalfa 
flow  the  move  was  83  miles.  It  is  not  such 
a  task  to  move  early  in  the  season  to  the 
sage;  but  just  think  of  moving  83  miles 
about  the  first  of  July,  vour  bees  just  from 
a  honey-flow,  and  the  average  daily  temper- 
ature somewhere  between  90  and  100  de- 
grees in  the  shade !  I  have  a  motor  truck 
and  move  56  colonies  in  two-story  hives,  at 
one  load.  I  had  very  good  success  in  mov- 
ing the  83  miles.  One  man  and  myself 
would  start  with  a  load  as  early  in  the  eve- 
ning as  we  could  possibly  get  away,  and  un- 
load them  on  the  new  location  before  day- 
light. We  made  one  trip  every  night  for 
five  nights  in  succession — a  distance  of  166 
miles  a  day.  Does  this  appeal  to  any  one  as 
a  woman's  work? 

Beekeeping  as  a  side  line  is  a  curse  to  the 
industry.     This  gxeat  state  is  one  of  special- 

Continved  on  page  304 
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About    that    Change    from     Comb    to 
Extracted 

After  reading  the  editorial  on  page  91 
1  took  it  upon  myself  to  do  a  little  investi- 
gation among  beekeeping  acqnaintances. 
Twenty-two  letters  written  to  comb-honey 
producers  brought  sixteen  answers  saying 
they  would  change  in  whole  or  in  part  to 
extracted.  Two  did  not  reply,  while  four 
will  not  change,  but  try  to  produce  more 
comb.  Now,  if  this  indicates  anything  lik? 
a  fair  proportion  of  changes  likely  to  occur 
it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  slump  ahead  for 
extracted  honey.  Of  these  beekeepers,  not 
one  lives  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  no  comb-honey  producer 
east  of  the  Mississippi  will  gain  anything 
by  changing  to  extracted.  I  have  produced 
extracted  exclusively  for  the  past  seven 
years;  but  having  200  comb-honey  supers  T 
will  use  them  this  year. 

The  second  point  indicates  that  the  mar- 
ket is  overloaded  with  comb  honey,  and 
prices  eas3\  Would  it  not  be  proper  to  call 
it  brick  honey,  for  that  is  getting  to  be  the 
name  used  by  those  who  "  got  stuck  "  on 
immense  quantities  of  this  so-called  western 
honey.  I  believe  the  editor  has  for  years 
advised  beekeepers  to  get  their  comb  honey 
on  the  market  early.  Had  our  western 
brothers  paid  heed  to  this  advice  their  comb 
would  have  been  consumed  long  ago,  and 
before  it  changed  to  building  material;  but, 
no — they  must  hold  for  a  higher  price,  not 
letting  it  go  when  wanted,  then  dump  it  on 
to  our  poor  innocent  eastern  buyers,  some 
of  whom  have  been  badlv  singed.  No  doubt 
some  of  our  western  brothei's  are  chuckling 
because  able  to  put  one  over  on  the  eastern 
dealers;  but  surely  it  will  prove  a  boom- 
erang. When  visiting  a  dealer  recently  1 
remarked  about  a  nice  pile  of  comb  honey. 

"Yes,"  he  said ;  "  sells  well :  most  of  it 
has  been  sold  several  times." 

He  meant  that  it  /.oc?  been  sold  as  stated 
but  he  well  knew  it  would  be  returned.  He 
commented  on  the  fact  that  they  are  getting 
to  raising  a  great  many  beets  out  west. 
Ten  cases  of  such  stock  sold  by  a  retailer 
might  lose  him  240  customers,  and  at  best 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  give  his  cus- 
tomers a  bad  idea  as  to  the  quality  of  goods 
he  handled. 

If  the  surmises  are  correct  in  this  mat- 
ter, here  is  another  body  blow  to  the  ex- 
tracted-honey  producer.  Any  one  can  sell 
good  comb  honey,  but  not  so  extracted. 
My  personal  experience  required  four  years 


fo  liuild  up  a  trade  worthy  the  name.  The 
baiklotter  will  soon  become  discouraged, 
aiid  finally  close  out  his  extracted  at  the  best 
offer  he  can  get;  and  be  assured  this  will 
have  a  tendency  to  lower  prices  obtained  by 
those  who  have  a  trade  establislied. 

The  remarks  regarding  jjotatoes  reminds 
me  of  an  incident  occurring  many  years 
ago.  Potatoes  sold  as  low  as  I2V2  cts.  a 
bushel,  and  thousands  were  never  sold  at  all. 
The  growers  became  discouraged  and  disr 
gusted.  That  spring  my  grandfather,  who 
had  the  name  of  being  a  shrewd,  close-fisted 
old  fellow  (who  would  skin  a  flea  for  its 
hide)  kept  his  own  counsel  and  planted  60 
acres.  When  others  discovered  what  he  was 
about  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  plant.  He 
had  a  good  crop,  and  sold  none  for  less  than 
75  cts.,  and  many  at  80  and  85,  making  him 
more  clean  mo^iey  than  he  ever  made  in  one 
j^ear  before.  My  opinion  is  that  it  is  a  mis- 
take for  anybody,  properly  prepared  to  pro- 
duce comb,  to  change — decidedly  so  for  any 
Michigan  or  other  beekee^Der  who  can  pro- 
duce good  comb  honey.  Such  stock  will  al- 
ways bring  more  than  extracted  per  pound. 
I  can  name  plenty  of  merchants  who  will  not 
carry  extracted,  and  who,  if  they  have  any 
of  this  "  western  building  material "  in 
stock,  have  become  so  disgusted  they  will 
handle  neither  extracted  nor  comb. 

Former!}'  I  have  bought  hundreds  of 
empty  cases  (two  cans  in  a  case)  from  the 
National  Biscuit  Co.  at  15  to  20  cts.  per 
case.  I  believe  they  once  used  many  cars 
of  honey.  Now  I  am  informed  they  are 
using  a  much  cheaper  substitute.  If  all 
other  bakers  use  the  same,  this  of  itself 
would  have  a  very  depressing  effect  on  the 
price  of  extracted  honey.  It  would  seem  a 
word  to  the  wise  should  be  sufficient;  but 
will  it?  No.  Many  will  m.ake  the  change 
who  really  do  not  know  whj-. 

Birmingham,  Mich.         A.  W.  Smith. 


Safe     Methods     of    Shipping      Comb 

Honey 

Comb  honey  is  one  of  the  hardest  commod- 
ities to  ship,  especially  in  small  lots.  We 
often  have  a  customer  at  a  distance  who 
would  like  a  case  or  two  of  nice  comb  lion- 
ey;  but  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  it  thru  without  considerable  loss  has 
been  discouraging  in  shipping  such  small 
orders. 
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As  T  am  in  the  ])oiiltry  business  I  have  a 
quantity  oi'  egg-cases  on  hand  at  all  times; 
and  during  the  honey  season  eggs,  being 
scarce  so  that  my  customers  can  not  ordi- 
narily have  a  whole  case  anyway,  I  push  the 
sale  of  honey  along  with  the  eggs.  I  pack 
28  sections  in  one  side  of  a  regular  30-dozen 
egg-crate.  The  box  then  contains  15  dozen 
eggs  and  28  sections  of  honey.  Or,  if  de- 
sired, honey  can  be  packed  on  both  sides, 
making  56  sections  to  a  ca.se.  Sometimes 
I  pack  one  side  with  comb  honey,  and  the 
other  with  pails  of  extracted  honey ;  or  hon- 
ey on  one  side  and  fruit  on  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  specifications  given  in  order. 


of  the  case  witli  exeelsinv,  making  sure  to 
ram  it  down  very  hard — the  harder  tlie 
better,  so  that  there  will  be  no  opportunity 
for  the  sections  to  chuck  around.  There 
must  always  be  enough  cardboard  between 
the  ends  of  the  sections  and  the  excelsior  so 
the  sections  will  not  be  damaged  in  packing. 
The  sides  are  packed  in  the  same  way. 

On  top  of  the  sections  there  is  about  two 
inches  of  space,  therefore  I  lay  on  a  card- 
board after  haying  folded  down  the  ends 
which  extend  above  the  edge  of  the  sections, 
then  fill  up  the  case  with  excelsior,  making- 
sure  that  this  comes  a  little  above  the  top 
of  the  case,  so  that,  when  the  cover  is  nailed 


Geo.  Dodds,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  (he  man  who  ships  lioney  and  eggs  in  tlie  same  crate. 


When  packing  the  honey  I  lake  all  the 
fillers  and  cardboards  out  of  the  case,  leav- 
ing the  excelsior  in  the  bottom,  and  on  top 
oC  this  put  a  cai'dboard.  Then  I  begin  ]uit- 
ting  the  honey  in  the  case,  close  against  the 
division-board.  Two  rows  will  go  side  by 
side,  leaving  about  an  inch  of  space  all 
around.  Seven  sections  will  go  in  each 
row.  On  top  of  the  first  layer  I  put  a 
heavy  paper  or  cardboard  cut  the  exact 
size  of  the  two  rows  below,  and  put  an- 
other tier  on  top.  I  put  two  or  more  card- 
boards against  the  ends  of  the  sections  and 
pack  the  space  between  the.'-e  and  the  side 


on,  tliere  can  be  no  looseness  or  chance  for 
the  sections  to  clmck  up  and  down. 

I  have  used  this  plan  of  shipping  for  four 
yeai's,  having  shipped  comb  honey  as  far  as 
Tennessee,  and  the  report  is  always  tiie 
same — that  the  honey  is  I'eceived  in  fine 
condition.  The  secret  of  success  lies  in  the 
thoro  i)acking  and  in  the  use  of  the  egg- 
crates,  which  will  always  be  right  side  up 
and  handled  with  care.  An  ogg-case  usual- 
ly receives  better  treatment  than  ordinary 
express.  Honey  weighs  just  about  (lie  same 
as  eggs,  so  the  case  will  be  well  balanced, 
even  Iho  eggs  are  on  one  side  and  honey  on 
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the  other.  If  necessary,  the  case  may  be 
cut  in  two  for  shipping  only  28  sections 
alone,  just  as  we  do  when  we  ship  15  dozen 
eggs. 

Honey  may  be  sent  in  this  way  in  winter 
as  well  as  in  summer;  for  if  it  is  thoroly 
warmed  when  it  starts  it  will  go  thru  all 
inght,  since  express  is  kept  i-easonably 
warm,  and  not  subject  to  freezing  temper- 
ature. Clean  cases  and  cardboard  should 
always  be  used,  and  the  effect  will  be  just 
as  good  as  tho  a  regular  comb-honey  ship- 
ping-case were  used  with  a  glass  front. 


The  illustration  also  shows  my  method  of 
crating  five  and  ten  pound  pails  that  are 
sent  by  parcel  post.  The  octagon  heads  are 
made  just  a  trifle  larger  than  the  diameter 
of  the  pail.  Then  slats  of  %  material  are 
nailed  on,  four  or  eight  sides,  according  to 
the  distance  sent.  I  have  sent  out  many 
pails  with  only  four  slats  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  and  have  never  had  a  com- 
plaint. However,  I  usually  put  the  slats 
on  eight  sides  when  shipping  by  express  or 
by  parcel  post  fui'ther  than  the  second  zone. 
If  pine  or  basswood  lumber  is  used  the  five- 
pound  jjail  will  weigh  crated  only  6^2 
pounds,  which  goes  as  seven  pounds,  and 
costs  seven  cents  in  the  second  zone. 

Ten  -  pound  pails  weigh  twelve  pounds 
crated,  and  cost  sixteen  cents  in  the  second 
zone.  With  slats  on  eight  sides  the  pack- 
age usually  weighs  another  pound  and  costs 
a  cent  more  postage. 

Many  times  I  have  an  order  for  two  pails 


of  the  same  size.  These  I  crate  together  by 
making  the  heads  long  enough  for  both. 

If  the  material  is  dressed  a  little  it  makes 
a  better  appearance,  and  appearances  count 
for  a  good  deal  in  the  bee  business. 

Cambridge,  N.  Y.  George  Dodds. 


Store  -  Box  Winter  -  Cases 

I  now  have  twenty-seven  colonies  packed 
in  leaves  for  winter.  My  plan  is  inex- 
pensive, and  I  believe  it  is  very  satisfac- 
tory. From  empty  store-boxes  I  made  for 
each  hive  two  sides  of  a  winter  case,  14  by 
26  inches,  also  two  ends,  14  by  20  inches. 
These  I  nailed  together  without  top  or  bot- 
tom, and  tacked  waterproof  paper  clear 
around.  On  setting  such  a  case  over  the 
hive  there  is  a  space  on  each  side  and  end 
of  three  inches,  and  four  inches  on  top. 
To  prevent  the  leaves  falling  out  at  the  bot- 
tom I  nailed  strips  of  lath  across  the  ends 
of  the  case  and  laid  other  strips  on  top  of 
them  across  the  sides.  Two  pieces  of  lath 
the  proper  length  laid  side  by  side  just 
fill  the  space  nicely  and  allow  the  case  to 
rest  upon  the  edges  of  the  bottom-board  in 
front,  and  on  a  support  at  the  back  con- 
sisting of  a  couple  of  nails  driven  into  the 
end  of  the  bottom-board. 

I  packed  the  leaves  between  the  outer 
case  and  hive,  and  over  the  top  of  the  hive ; 
then  for  a  cover  I  used  heavy  waterproof 
paper  held  on  by  strips  of  lath  tacked  on 
to  the  ends  and  sides. 

Not  counting  my  own  labor,  the  cost  for 
the  twenty-seven  hives  did  not  exceed  $3.00. 

Wauseon,  Ohio.  Dr.  A.  P.  Betts. 


Great  Strides  in  Tennessee 

Glancing  over  the  Directory  of  Country 
Life  Officials  in  Tennessee,  I  am  gi-eatly  im- 
pressed with  the  gi'eat  strides  this  entire 
section  has  made  in  recent  years  along  agri- 
cultural lines.  Utterly  devastated  and  im- 
poverished fifty-two  years  ago,  it  took  a 
long  hard  pull  under  new  strange  economic 
conditions  to  get  somewhat  "  on  its  feet  " 
again ;  but  now  see.  Practically  abreast  of 
the  states  of  other  sections  that  had  no  such 
tragic  experience  to  recover  from,  we  have 
a  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  who  counts 
among  his  staff  a  State  Veterinarian,  a 
State  Cliemist,  a  State  Entomologist,  Feed 
and  Fertilizer  Inspectors,  and  a  State  Api- 
ary   Inspector.     There    are    specialisls    in 
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One  evidence  of  the  .advancement  of  apiculture  in  Tennessee. 


agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  dairy  hus- 
bandry, poultry  husbandry,  market  and 
rural  organization,  home  economies,  home 
sanitation,  and  beekeeping.  In  addition  to 
other  courses  in  agriculture,  there  is  a 
special  course  in  beekeeping  at  our  State 
University.  In  forty-four  counties  of  Ten- 
nessee there  are  County  Demonstration 
Agents  working  under  three  district  agents. 

The  physical  advantages  of  this  section 
for  apiculture  have  long  been  recognized. 
As  Prof.  G.  M.  Benlley,  the  State  Entomol- 
ogist, says  of  Tennessee,  in  one  of  his  bulle- 
tins, "The  varied  flora,  the  abundant  rain- 
fall, the  number  of  growing  days,  and  the 
mild  winters  are  all  important  factors 
pointing  toward  success  to  him  who  will 
keep  strong  bees  of  the  right  kind  in  a 
modern  way."  And  that  is  the  kind  of  bees 
the  beekeepers  of  this  state  are  learning  to 
keej^,  and  the  way  they  are  learning  to  keep 
them. 

Here  in  Tennessee,  too,  we  liave,  father 
and  son,  one  of  the  largest  queen-rearing 
establishments  in  the  world  (when  quite  by 
ourselves  we  quietly  call  it  the  largest),  and 
in  Georgia  is  one  of  the  largest  honey-pro- 
ducers in  the  country,  with  a  siring  of  some 
fifty  or  more  apiaries.  When  we  thus  take 
stock  of  our  advantages,  and  our  progress 
to  date,  we  are  inspired  to  give  a  long  pull 
and  a  strong  pull  and  a  pull  all  together 
toward  wider  enlightenment  and  further 
progress. 


These  conditions  hold  also  in  the  adjoin- 
ing statas.  There  are  tomato  clubs,  poultry 
clubs,  corn  clubs,  pig  clubs,  and  now  there 
are  bee  clubs  too,  all  over  this  southeast. 
Notice  the  j^icture  of  the  parade  in  Wins- 
ton-Salem, North  Carolina,  with  the  bee 
club  right  in  line.  Forsythe  County,  North 
Carolina,  b}^  the  way,  is  a  sure  enough  live 
county;  and  if  by  their  counties  ye  shall 
know  them,  then  is  County  Farm  Demon- 
strator Bruce  Anderson  a  live  demonstrator. 
These  particular  combined  agricultural 
clubs  have  a  rousing  song,  with  a  stanza  for 
each  club,  including  the  bee  club,  of  course, 
and  then  they  all  come  in  together  on  a 
zipping  chorus. 

Nashville,  Tenn.  Grace  Allen. 


The  Ira  D.  Bartlett  Capping-melter 

Among  the  many  first-class  beekeepers  in 
Michigan  is  Ira  D.  Bartlett,  of  East  Jordan. 
During  the  winter  of  1915  I  met  Mr.  Bart- 
lett at  the  Grand  Rapids  convention,  and  it 
did  not  take  me  \Qiy  long  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  something  of  value 
in  connection  with  a  capping-melter.  From 
all  the  information  that  I  have  been  able  to 
glean  in  connection  with  these  machines  I 
have  supposed,  jierhaps  wrongly,  that  when 
the  honey  is  uncapped  and  the  cappings 
dropped  into  the  melter,  the  honey  is  not  of 
quite  as  good  flavor  as  if  it  had  not  been 
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healed.  In  fact,  1  was  well  nigh  convinced 
I  hat  no  machine  could  be  built  Avhich  would 
deliver  the  goods  of  proper  quality. 

Mr.  Bartlett  very  kindly  gave  me  the 
specifications  necessary'  to  build  a  machine, 
and  he  also  sent  me  a  sample  of  the  honey 
after  leaving  the  melter.  Before  going  in- 
to a  description  of  the  melter  let  me  say 
that  those  of  us  who  tested  the  .samples 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
difference  in  flavor,  but  that  the  honey 
which  liad  passed  thru  the  melter  possessed 
a  little  better  body — no  doubt  due  to  the 
heat  applied  to  it. 


The  Ira   D.   Bartlett  capping-melter   as    used    by    R.    F.    Holtermann. 
HOW  THE  QUALITY  IS  PRESERVED. 

Right  here  it  is  well  to  say  that  this  fine 
quality  of  honey  can  be  obtained  only  by 
one  person  uncapping  at  a  time  and  seeing 
that  the  melting  and  melted  wax  slides 
down  the  incline  and  passes  out  of  the  open- 
ing. If  one  operator  uncaps  in  front  of 
another  the  freshly  deposited  eappings  dam 
back  the  melted  wax  and  heated  honey,  and 
scorching  takes  place.  Then  the  melted 
wax  has  to  be  liberated  with  a  stick  by 
shoving  the  solid  matter  to  one  side;  but 
even  at  that  the  quality  of  the  honey  has 
no  material  influence  if  all  are  mixed  to- 
gether in  the  large  tank. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the 
machine  first-class  in  every  respect.     More- 


over, we  generated  sufficient  steam  from  the 
water  in  the  tank,  below  the  bottom  upon 
which  the  eappings  are  deposited,  so  that 
two  steam  honey-knives  could  be  operated 
from  that  source.  Let  me  caution  any  one 
undertaking  this  kind  of  work  that,  if  the 
only  outlet  for  the  steam  is  thru  a  steam- 
pipe  and  honey-knife,  the  beekeeper  should 
be  very  careful  not  to  blow  up  the  machine. 
In  the  aceomioanying  illustrations  the 
only  part  which  requires  any  explanation  is 
the  filler.  This  is  merely  the  opening  thru 
which  the  water  is  put  in.  The  gauge  is  to 
show  the  f]uantity  of  water  the  machine  eon- 
tains.  In  Fig.  2  a 
compartment  is  shown 
into  which  the  steam 
rises,  and  which  has 
attached  to  it  an  outlet 
for  the  same.  We 
use  this  steam  for  the 
steam  honey-knife. 

Fig.  3  gives  another 
view  of  the  melter. 
All  parts  of  the  bot- 
tom slope  toward  the 
outlet ;  and  as  the  mass 
slides  forward  on  the 
heated  bottom  it  pass- 
es out  in  a  melted  con- 
dition ;  then  the  wax 
and  honey  are  sepa- 
rated in  the  usual  way 
— viz.,  by  means  of  a 
boiler  with  a  parti- 
tion in  it,  all  the  liquid 
running  into  the  first 
part  and  then  under  a 
partition  which  reach- 
es almost  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boiler;  this 
partition  keeps  the 
wiix  in  the  larger  compartment. 

The  board  at  the  side  of  the  tank,  attach- 
ed by  three  hinges,  is  to  prevent  danger 
from  fire  for  the  worker,  and  it  is  raised  to 
the  position  in  the  engraving  when  the  fire 
underneath  needs  attention. 

R.  F.  Holtermann. 
Rrantford.-  Ont.,  Canada. 


INSIDE  or  Meljlr. 


My  bees  are  wintering  out  of  doors  in 
long-row  tenement  cases  packed  with  dry 
leaves,  with  flax-board  mats  over  the  brood- 
frames.  Twelve  inclies  of  leaves  are  i^laced 
on  top  of  the  mats.  The  space  at  the  ends 
and  sides  of  the  hives  is  four  inches. 

Ii]lroy,  Wis.,  Dec.  16.     Chas.  Sheldon. 
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A  Machine  for  Dampening  Sections 

The  illustration  shows  my  section-moist- 
ener.  The  section  lies  in  the  bottom  of  the 
"  hopper,"  which  holds  about  100.  When 
the  little  crank,  shown  at  the  right,  is  turn- 
ed, the  sections  are  pushed,  one  at  a  time, 
over  the  three  small  wheels  the  lower  sides 
of  which  are  immersed  in  a  small  pan  of 
water.  The  wheels  have  a  rim  or  "  tire  " 
of  cloth,  felt,  or  some  other  absorbent  ma- 
terial which  will  carry  plenty  of  water. 
The  little  spring  paddles  hold  the  sections 
down  on  the  wheels  sufifieiently  to  cause 
them  to  turn  as  the  sections  are  pushed  over 


them,  and  thus  carry  up  the  water  aiul  ap- 
ply it  to  the  section  opposite  the  V  groove. 
Ordinarily,  cold  water  answers;  but  if  the 
sections  are  very  dry  a  lamp-stove  under 
the  pan  will  keep  the  water  hot  aixl  do  a 
more  thoro  job.  Of  course,  in  placing  the 
sections  in  the  hopper  the  operator  must 
notice  that  they  all  lie  grooved  side  up. 
Tliis  is  quite  easy,  as  I  notice  that  the  sec- 
tions usually  all  lie  one  way  in  the  boxes. 
After  being  placed  in  the  hopper  the  100 
sections  can  be  dampened  in  one  -  half  to 
three  -  fourths  of  a  minute.  However,  I 
notice  that  the  young  man  who  usually  folds 
my  sections  has  got  in  the  habit  of  seating 
himself  in  front  of  the  folder  with  the 
moistener  on  the  table  within  easy  reach, 
wetting  25  or  30  sections,  and  folding  them 
before  wetting  another  batch,  as  he  says 
they  generally  fold  better  when  freshly 
moistened.  By  adjusting  one  end  of  the 
hopi3er,  and  the  wheels,  which  are  fastened 
on  the  shaft  with  set-screws,  sections  of  any 
size  could  be  accommodated. 

Almont,  Mich.  Arthur  Rattray. 


Coercion  vs.  Education 

On  page  1118,  Dec.  1,  Wesley  Foster  takes 
me  to  task  for  a  remark  which  I  made  to 
the  editor,  which  the  editor  quoted  in  an 
editorial  in  the  June  15th  issue. 

Mr.  Foster  did  not  state  what  the 
quotation  was.     Here  is  the  essential  part: 

"  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  need  in 
Ohio  and  everywhere  else  a  campaign  of  education. 
Foul  brood  is  scattered  all  over  the  state.  Many  bee- 
keepers are  careless  and  indifferent,  and  so,  of 
course,  they  eliminate  themselves  in  time,  but  they 
leave  behind  them  sources  of  infection.  There  are 
beekeepers  of  another  class  who  are  inclined  to  defy 
authority  if  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  is  brought  to 
bear  to  compel  them  to  clean  up.  In  that  case  they 
may  or  may  not  make  trouble  by  scattering  the  dis- 
ease out  of  pure  revenge." 

Tliis  remark  was  made  in  the  course  of 
a.  general  conversation  which  I  had  with 
the  editor  in  his  office.  I  do  not  believe 
that  all  insi^ection  work  should  be  dropped, 
nor  that  we  should  work  only  along  educa- 
tional lines;  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  support 
nearly  all  Mr.  Foster  said  except  that 
part  of  his  article  in  which  he  places  me 
in  a  wrong  jDosition. 

This  is  a  subject  on  which  there  are  all 
kinds  of  opinions.  I  believe  conditions  must 
be  much  different  in  Colorado  than  in  our 
section,  for  Mr.  Foster  says,  "  Stock  in- 
spection, dairy  inspection,  fruit  inspection, 
have  been  carried  on  so  thoroly  that  the 
farmers  are  not  opposed  to  inspection 
work."  On  the  opposite  page  Mr.  Scott, 
of  Indiana,  in  an  article  on  educating 
the  careless  beekeeper,  says,  "  But  as  a  rule 
the  man  with  a  few  colonies  resents  in- 
spection and  regards  the  procedure  as  an 
intrusion  on  his  rights." 

I  have  visited  hundreds  of  beekeepers 
when  on  inspection  work,  and  I  believe 
Mr.  Scott  is  more  nearly  right.  The  bee- 
keeper may  not  object  much;  but  neverthe- 
less he  resents  the  work.  But,  as  a  rule, 
after  the  inspector  has  convinced  the  bee- 
keeper of  his  good  intentions  future  visits 
are  welcomed. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  great  value  of  in- 
sj^ection  work  is  along  educational  lines. 
It  seems  that  the  man  who  is  doing  the 
teaching  must  have  the  power  to  force 
the  beekeeper  to  accept  the  education.  We 
in  Ohio  are  working  much  along  educational 
lines.  Whenever  possible,  when  doing  work 
in  a  district  we  get  all  the  beekeepers  to- 
gether and  give  an  actual  demonstration  of 
the  treatment  of  disease,  transferring,  etc. 

For  years  we  have  had  educational  ex- 
hibits at  our  State  Fair,  and  at  as  many 
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county  fairs  as  we  could  attend.  This 
last  season  we  startod  with  the  beginning 
of  the  fairs  in  August,  and  attended  fairs 
each  week  until  the  end  in  November.  At 
the  State  Fair,  Inspector  D.  H.  Morris  and 
myself  gave  a  continuous  performance  in 
live-bee  handling.  We  started  about  8  A.  M. 
each  morning,  and  handled  those  bees  con- 
tinuously all  day.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
we  had  a  crowd  all  day.  We  did  not 
attempt  to  give  a  regular  talk,  but  tried  to 
ansAver  what  questions  were  asked,  frequent- 
ly explaining  that  we  were  there  for  edu- 
cational purposes. 

We  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  we 
could  make  one  colony  hold  out  the  entire 
week.  Editor  Root  told  us  some  time  be- 
fore that  he  would  not  advise  us  to  use 
one  colony  too  long,  because  the  bees  would 
"  get  on  to  our  game."  Well,  he  Avas 
right.  The  last  of  the  week  we  had  to 
play  pretty  carefully  for  the  bees  were  get- 


ting well  acquainted  with  the  proceedings. 
Our  exhibits  at  the  county  fairs  con- 
sisted of  observation  hives  and  all  the 
smaller  articles  used  in  bee  culture,  includ- 
ing combs  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the 
use  of  foundatjibn.  We  also  carried  ia 
large  number  of  photographs  showing 
good  and  bad  methods.  The  state  of  Ohio 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  doing  educational 
work  at  county  fairs. 

Our  assessors  at  the  last  ai^praisement 
listed  over  700,000  colonies,  and  no  one 
can  tell  how  many  they  mjfised.  It  is 
rare  when  we  go  thru  a  county  one  year 
that  we  are  able  to  get  back  in  that  county 
the  next  season ;  and  we  all  know  that,  if 
one  has  much  disease,  it  is  very  seldom 
that  one  cleaning-up  will  get  all  the  in- 
fection. The  beekeeper  must  be  taught 
so  that  he  will  be  able  to  do  his  own 
inspection  work.  A.  C.  Ames. 

Peninsula,  Ohio. 


Bees  working  on  a  substitute  for  pollen. — Photogr.Tphed  by  D.  M.  Bryant,  Ethelfelts,  Va. 
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want  to 
make  a  lot  of  us 
mad  by  telling 
about  that  con- 
troversy with 
the  express  peo- 
ple, p.  216,  and 
then  not  giving  us  the  outcome? 

C.  Stimson,  p.  61,  gives  a  valuable  item 
as  to  the  value  of  minerals  in  honey.  Bee- 
keepers need  stirring  up  about  it,  and  then 
it  should  get  into  all  periodicals  aside  from 
bee  journals. 

Sometimes  you  have  one  or  more  combs 
heavy  with  pollen,  and  hardly  know  what  is 
the  best  disposal.  Try  distributing  them  in 
your  extracting-supers  and  see  how  nicely 
the  pollen  will  gradually  disappear. 

"  After  two  weeks  it "  [the  nurse-bee] 
"  takes  up  the  duties  of  a  regular  field-bee," 
p.  208.  Is  that  "two  weeks "  given  as  a 
round  number  without  giving  the  exact 
number  of  days,  or  has  it  been  concluded 
that  the  orthodox  "16  days"  is  too  long? 

Mary  says,  p.  116,  that  the  aimless  dis- 
cussion in  women's  clubs  can't  compare  with 
a  beekeepers'  convention.  Well,  Mary,  do 
you  women  have  subjects  so  full  of  interest- 
ing by-paths,  ever  alluring  from  the  main 
track?  Anyway,  I'd  like  to  hear  a  conven- 
tion of  beekeepers,  all  women,  if  they  can 
talk  as  well  as  you,  that  is,  provided  you 
talk  as  interestingly  as  you  write. 

G.  M.  Doolittle,  p.  116,  says  a  rent  in  a 
veil  pinned  and  puckered  into  a  protuber- 
ance will  be  attacked  by  bees  because  fuzzy. 
Yes,  bees  dislike  fuzzy  things ;  but  that  pro- 
tuberance is  also  blacker  than  the  rest  of  the 
veil,  as  you  will  see  in  a  photo  of  it.  I've 
seen  bees  for  hours  following  the  glass  head 
of  a  hat-pin  on  my  assistant.  Was  it  be- 
cause the  glass  ball  was  black  or  fuzzy  ? 

F.  Whiteside  says  that  for  20  years  he 
has  kept  his  bees  successfully,  packed  in 
clamps  containing  8  hives  each,  4  hives  in  a 
close  row,  and  another  row,  back  to  back. 
They  are  packed  in  dry  sawdust,  cedar  or 
pine,  all  the  year  round.  To  handle  the  in- 
side hives  he  must  stand  in  front  of  the 
entrance,  but  he  likes  it  better  than  to  have 
fewer  hives  together.  It  certainly  seems 
less  labor. 

Mrs.  Allen,  p.  195,  reports  unusually 
severe  freezing,  and  says :  "  An  exam- 
ination on  January  30,  when  the  bees  had  a 
good  flight,  showed  less  brood  in  packed 
hives  than  in  unpacked."  That  might  be 
because    greater    heat    was    generated    by 
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the  bees  in  the 
center  of  the 
brood-nest  in  the 
unpacked  hives, 
the  gi-eater  gen- 
eration of  heat 
being  due  to  the 
greater  cold 
surrounding  the 
brood-nest;  for  the  greater  the  cold  sur- 
rounding the  brood-nest  the  more  the  bees 
stir  up  the  fire  inside,  just  as  in  our  houses 
the  greater  the  cold  the  bigger  fires  we  keep. 

"  During  early  spring,"  says  J.  E.  Crane, 
p.  126,  "  1%  might  be  best,  but  later  11/2  is 
quite  as  good  or  even  better,"  for  spacing. 
Early  spring  is  the  time  when  gi'eatest  heat 
is  needed.  Isn't  it  just  possible  that  1%  is 
too  close  to  allow  enough  bees  to  keep  up 
the  heat  ?  There's  a  nut  for  Dr.  Phillips  to 
crack. 

"  A  COLONY  of  bees  can  produce  only 
about  half  as  much  comb  honey  as  they 
could  of  extracted,"  p.  206.  The  general 
teaching  has  been  two-thirds  as  much  comb 
as  extracted,  and  I  think  the  "  half-as- 
much  "  idea  comes  from  Canada.  I'm  more 
inclined  to  the  old  belief,  altho  I'd  rather 
believe  the  new ;  but  is  there  not  some 
way  that  we  can  have  some  definite  knowl- 
edge about  it?  The  puzzle  might  be  re- 
ferred to  a  certain  Dr.  Phillips. 

P.  C.  Chadwick,  p.  194,  your  en- 
terprising 13-hour  search  did  not  prove 
that  bees  mix  pollen  on  the  same  trip. 
Neither  did  it  prove  that  they  do  not. 
I  saw  one  bee  do  the  trick.  (Didn't  take 
me  13  minutes.)  But  I  think  that  was 
the  only  time  in  my  life,  and  I  suspect  it 
is  a.  very  rare  occurrence.  I  doubt  that  a 
bee  ever  mixes  two  kinds  of  pollen  if 
either  of  the  plants  is  in  considerable 
quantity.  But  in  what  we  call  a  dearth 
a  bee  is  so  anxious  for  nectar  that  it  may 
visit  jolants  of  different  kinds  on  the  same 
trip. 

R.  F.  Holtermann,  page  105,  says: 
"  If  the  beekeeper  is  isolated  from  other 
bees  so  that  there  is  a  range  of,  say,  two 
miles  in  every  direction,  and  if  he  is  in  a 
good  locality,  I  doubt  whether  it  pays  to 
split  up  an  apiary  of  200  colonies."  Like 
enough  he's  right,  but  I  wish  we  could  know. 
Even  if  he's  right,  there  remains  the  ques- 
tion whether  there  might  not  be  more  money 
in  190  or  some  smaller  number.  Remember, 
too,  that,  to  give  him  control  of  "  twO'  miles 
in  every  direction,"  there  must  be  no  bees 
within  four  miles.  Such  places  "  in  a  good 
locality  "—I  wonder  if  there's  one  within 
a  thousand  miles  of  here. 
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delicate  cle- 

lightf  111 
aroma  of  foun- 
dation come 
from  the  wax,  or 
is  it  the  result  of 
llie  wax  first 
comiug  in  con- 
tact with  honey  and  the  brood-chamber,  and 
absorbing  the  odor  from  them  ? 

We  occasionally  have  calls  for  dark  hon- 
ey, but  not  one  year  in  twenty  do  we  liave 
any  to  supply  the  demand. 

*  *  » 

"  Extracting  too  closely  is  worse  than 
disease,"  says  P.  C.  Chadwick,  page  51, 
and  who  shall  say  he  is  not  right? 
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across       (he 
frames      du  ring- 
col  d     weather. 
With      a      two- 
story    hive   bees 
can     cluster     in 
the    center    and 
move    a  c  r  oss 
combs,  above  the 
lower  ones  and  below  the  upper  ones,  with- 
out difficulty,  making  an  ideal  brood-nest. 
*  *  * 

With  expert  beekeepers  in  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina  advocating  double-walled 
hives  we  may  feel  quite  sure  there  can  be 
no  mistake  about  our  using  them  here  in 
the  North.  The  warmer  that  bees  can  be 
made  out  of  doors  here,  the  better — little 
danger  of  overdoing  it. 


I  can  not  tell  how  much  1  shpuld  like  to 
^  attend  those  magnificent  conventions  in  the 
West;  but  they  are  too  far  away  for  one  of 
my  years. 

It  takes  a  bale  of  cotton  and  a  barrel  of 
alcohol  to  fire  one  of  those  big  16-ineh 
guns,  we  are  told.  Alcohol  is  at  home 
when  engaged  in  destroying  human  life. 

*  *  * 

There  appears  to  be  a  shortage  this  year 
of  extracted  honey ;  but  the  slow  freights 
are  quite  as  gxeat  a  bother  here  in  the 
East.  Glass  shipped  us  over  five  weeks 
ago  from  Ohio  has  not  yet  arrived. 

*  -»  * 

One  of  the  things  we  learn  from  the  hive 
in  that  mammoth  greenhouse  is  the  value  of 
meal  for  bees  that  are  without  j^ollen,  page 
200,  March.  We  learn  also  that,  while  meal 
is  good  and  helpful,  pollen  is  better  where 

it  can  be  furnished. 

*  »  » 

Somehow  it  makes  one  feel  better  to  read 
P.  C.  Chadwick's  statement  that  his  bees 
go  three  miles  and  more  for  orange  honey 
than  to  be  told  that  bees  will  starve  unless 
flowers  are  within  a  mile  of  an  apiary. 
Page  125,  February. 

*  *  * 

It  is  March  2 — ^sunny  but  cold.  Our  bees 
liave  not  had  a  chance  to  fly  to  any  extent 
for  nearly  four  months,  and  I  have  just 
been  out  and  lifted  the  cushions  from  three 
or  four  hives  and  find  them  strong  and 
warm.     It    may   be   another   month   before 

they  can  fly. 

*  #  * 

I  like  the  idea  of  wintering  in  two-stury 
Langstroth  hives.  One  great  difficulty  with 
all  frame  hives  has  been  to  get  bees  to  move 


On  page  171  the  editor  inquires  as  to  the 
honey  yield  of  alfalfa  here  in  the  East.  I 
have  seen  bees  working  on  it  near  here  very 
freely  in  two  different  seasons  and  I  am 
hoping  that,  when  tiie  ground  is  well  filled 
with  bacteria,  and  properly  limed,  we  shall 
get  a  good  deal  of  honey  from  it. 

*  *  * 

E.  G.  Carr,  foul-brood  inspector  [for 
New  Jersey,  makes  it  a  part  of  his  business 
as  inspector  to  "  inspect  the  man  "  as  well 
as  the  bees,  page  91,  February— a  capital 
idea.  If  the  inspector  could  have  strong 
men  for  beekeepers  he  would  soon  have 
strong  colonies,  and  foul  brood  would 
vanish  like  dew  before  the  sun. 

*  »  * 

E.  G.  Baldwin  informs  us,  page  50,  that 
along  the  east  coast  of  Florida  the  beekeep- 
ers were  getting  a  super  or  more  per  colony 
from  basswood.  Now,  I  say  that  isn't  fair. 
It  seems  to  me  they  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  orange,  palmetto,  tupelo,  pennyroyal, 
partridge  pea.  and  the  rest,  and  leave  clover 
and  basswood  for  us  here  in  the  North. 


On  page  1115,  Dec.  1,  Geo.  H.  Rea  tells 
how  to  solve  our  greatest  beekeeping  prob- 
lem. It_  is  good ;  and  if  the  advice  given 
for  solving  the  greatest  beekeeping  prob- 
lem is  followed  it  will  not  only  solve  the 
problem  of  the  ignorant  and  careless  bee- 
keepers, but  some  other  problems  of  even 
more  importance.  It  seems  strange  that 
niankind  cannot  learn  that  the  exercise  of 
kindness  and  unselfish  helpfulness  is  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
evil  that  are  all  about  us.  I  believe  Mr. 
Rea's  appointment  as  a  government  ex- 
pert for  the  South  is  a  wise  choice. 
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HOW  do  you 
like  t  li  e 
title  of  the 
page  ?  The  man- 
aging editor 
cliristened  i  t 
after  my  first 
contribution  was 
turned      in.       I 

like  it.  The  pronoun  gives  me  a  chance  to 
shift  part  of  the  responsibility  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  readers — the  feminine 
shoulders,  I  mean. 

Permit  me  a  few  words  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  "  Our "  page.  It  is  my  aim  to 
make  it  helpful  in  the  selection  and  prep- 
aration of  seasonable  foods,  in  the  plan- 
ning of  reasonably  well-balanced  and  at- 
tractive menus;  to  encourage  economy  of 
money  spent  for  foods,  and  time  spent 
in  their  preparation;  and,  last,  to  jiromote 
the  use  of  honey,  not  as  an  occasional 
luxury,  but  as  a  daily  necessity  on  our  tables. 

How  I  wish  Gleanings  had  a  nice 
fashionable  page,  say  ten  by  fourteen 
inches!  When  we  get  well  under  way  the 
editor  is  going  to  have  his  troubles  keep- 
ing us  from  trespassing  all  over  the  next 
page.  Honestly,  there  is  hardly  a  more 
important  subject  for  wives  and  mothers  to 
study  than  the  selection  and  cooking  of 
foods.  Dr.  Wiley  has  said,  "  With  a  good 
cook  in  every  household,  and  preferably 
not  a  hired  one,  the  divorce  mills  of  the 
country  might  as  well  shut  up ;  they  would 
have  nothing  more  to  do."  He  has  also 
said  that,  while  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  which  has  so  much  good  food  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  there  are  few 
countries  where  .so  large  a  proportion  of 
it  is  spoiled  in  the  kitchen  before  it  reaches 
the  table.  I  prophesy  that  this  severe 
criticism  of  American  housewives  will  not 
be  true  ten  or  fifteen  years  from  now. 
Domestic  science,  as  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  and  the  increasing  interest  in  it, 
shown  by  the  number  of  excellent  maga- 
zines devoted  to  the  subject,  are  lifting- 
household  management  to  a  science,  and 
cooking  to  an  art. 

In  these  days  of  soaring  food  prices, 
menu  planning  is  very  important.  Our 
children  need  protein,  fats,  carbohydrates, 
ash,  and  bulk  in  their  food  just  as  much 
as  ever;  but  it  takes  most  careful  planning 
and  study  of  food  values  to  accomplish  a 
balanced  ration,  and  have  sutficient  k'ft  out 
of  the  average  income  for  other  living 
expenses. 

When  one  Puerden  is  interested  in  a  sub- 
ject the  whole  family  are  sure  to  know 
about  it  sooner  or  later,  generally  immedi- 
ately.    Our  big  boy  is  very  much  interest- 
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ed  in  chemistry; 
our  small  boy  is 
studying  agri- 
culture ;  the  man 
of  the  house  is 
devoted  to  pro- 
moting the  sale 
of  honey,  and 
the  writer  is 
reading  every  thing  she  can  find  on  food 
values.  You  would  be  surprised  to  s.^e  how 
nearly  these  subjects  are  related,  and  how 
much  we  can  help  each  other.  WTien  one 
has  children  of  school  age  there  is  no  excuse 
for  rust  accumulating  on  one's  mental  ma- 
chinery. 

This  month  I  am  giving  you  a  luncheon 
or  dinner  menu  which  has  been  tested  by 
the  Puerden  family  and  met  with  unanimous 
approval.  The  stew  is  easy  to  prejaare, 
requires  little  time  for  cooking,  and  is 
an  appetizing  way  of  using  left-over  bits  of 
meat.  The  salad  is  simple,  as  it  should  be 
when  the  rest  of  the  meal  is  hearty,  and 
it  adds  variety.  The  muffins  take  the  place 
of  bread,  and,  with  the  honey,  supply  all 
the  dessert  necessary.  You  will  notice  the 
muffin  recipe  calls  for  no  sugar  or  honey. 
Here  is  where  I  differ  with  Mr.  W.  L. 
Porter.  In  his  excellent  paper,  as  reported 
on  page  212,  he  said,  "  A  tablespoon ful  of 
honey  in  the  muffins  for  breakfast  decidedly 
imjDroves  them."  Don't  you  believe  it. 
Bake  your  muffins  without  any  sweet  in 
them,  and  let  the  natural  and  delicious 
flavor  of  the  grain  be  developed.  Then 
serve  honey  with  them;  and  instead  of  a 
tablespoonful,  half  a  pound  will  disappear. 
Just  try  it. 

In  the  following  recipes  level  measure- 
ments were  used. 

DINNER. 

Whole-meal  stew;  lettuce  with  French  dressing; 
corn-meal   muffins;    comb   honey;    cheese. 

WHOLE    MEAL    STEW. 

Half  a  cup  salt  pork  or  bacon  cut  fine;  2  cups  cold 
meat  cut  small;  2  cups  onions  cut  small;  3  cups 
sliced  cold  boiled  potatoes ;  2  cups  canned  corn ; 
1  cup  canned  tomatoes ;  1  teaspoonf  ul  honey ;  1 
teaspoonful   Worcestershire  sauce ;    salt   to   taste. 

Put  a  layer  of  the  pork  or  bacon  in  the  pot, 
then  a  layer  of  any  kind  of  cold  lean  meat;  next  a 
layer  of  onions,  then  a  layer  of  potatoes,  and  on  top  a 
layer  of  corn.  Simmer  slowly  about  an  ho"r.  nft'^v 
adding  hot  water  or  stock,  and  then  turn  in  the 
tomatoes  sweetened  slightly  with  the  honey.  Sea- 
son to  taste,  with  salt  and  Worcestershire  sauce. 

CORN-MEAL     MUFFINS. 

Two  eggs;  IV2  cups  milk;  1  1-3  cups  flour;  1  1-3 
cups  corn  meal;  5  teaspoonfuls  liaking-powder ;  1 
teaspoonful    salt;    2    tablespoonfuls   shortening. 

Beat  the  eggs  well;  add  the  milk,  then  the  flour, 
corn-meal,  baking-powder,  and  salt  sifted  together. 
Add  the  shortening  melted,  and  boat  well.  Bake 
quickly  in  hot,  well-oiled  muffin-pans. 
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Our   Neighbors'    Fields 

By  E.  G.  Baldwin 
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DOTE  on 
metal  cov- 
ers." C.  E. 
Morgan,  in 
Western  Honey 
Bee.  [So  do  we. 
— E.  G.  B.] 


"  Two  sizes  of  frames  in  a  beeyard  is  a 
nuisance." — J.  E.  Crane,  in  Domestic  Bee- 
keeper. 

*  »  * 

.  ''  Honey  will  clarify  and  evaporate  much 
more  rapidly  in  a  shallow  tank.  Less 
metal  is  required  in  the  manufacture.  Your 
cover  can  be  made  of  matched  ceiling  or 
other  light  wood." — Editor  Bixby,  in  West- 
ern Honey  Bee. 

"The  best  time  of  all  to  reqneen  is  early 
in  the  sj^ring." — F.  M.  Perry,  Bradentown, 
Florida,  in  American  Bee  Journal  [Good. 
But  tell  us  where  you  get  your  young  queens 
so  early,  friend  Peri-y. — E.  G.  B.] 
»  *  * 

"  If  the  small  producer  will  continue  to 
ruin  the  market  by  not  giving  the  ques- 
tion [of  marketing,  E.  G.  B.]  any  thought, 
and  just  sell  for  what  he  can  get,  he  is 
not  deserving  of  the  assistance  of  the  ex- 
pert producers." — Ira  D.  Bartlett,  in  Do- 
mestic Beekeeper. 

*  *  * 

"  The  beekeepers  need  a  strong  national 
organization.  The  present  association  has 
survived  numerous  storms  that  have  threat- 
ened to  wreck  it,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  under  the  leadership  of  Professor 
Jager  it  will  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  the 
past  and  gain  a  new  lease  of  life." — Frank 
C.  Pellett,  in  American  Bee  Journal. 

"  Tlie  colder  the  outside  air,  the  smaller 
and  warmer  the  cluster.  Tlie  warmer  the 
outside  air,  the  larger  the  cluster,  till  the 
air  outside  is  57  degi'ees,  wlieii.  presto! 
change!  there  is  no  cluster,  the  bees  are 
scattered  all  thru  the  hive,  and  summer  has 
come  to  the  bees.  This  will  happen  on 
any  Avarm  day  in  the  winter.  A  few  hours 
of  warmth  will  do  it." — C.  E.  Fowler,  in 
American  Bee  Journal.  [Wonder  if  this  is 
not  the  reason  we  find  bees  ilying  in  the  win- 
ter any  time  the  temperature  rises  to  about 
57  degrees.  The  moment  the  cluster  breaks 
up,  out  come  the  bees. — E.  G.  B.] 

*  *  * 

Floyd  INIarkham,  in  I  lie  Dnmesiic  Bee- 
keeper, says :  All  colonies  run  for  comb 
honey  were  reduced  to  nine  frames,  and  a 
division-board  put  in  on  each  side,  when  the 
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first  super  was 
put  on  ,  I  believe 
this  open  pass- 
age at  each  side 
of  the  brood-nest 
has  something  to 
do  with  getting 
tiie  honey  at  the 
sides  of  the  su- 
per [that  is,  getting  the  bees  to  store  honey 
in  the  outside  rows  of  sections. — E.  G.  B.] 
Another  reason  is  that  this  passage,  about 
half  an  inch  wide,  reaching  from  floor  to 
cover,  even  when  the  supers  are  tiered  up 
on  the  hive,  affords  better  ventilation  in 
hot  weather."  [Why  not  combine  the  two 
ideas?— E.  G.  B.] 

*  *  * 

"  When  we  remember  that  not  more  than 
one  beekeeper  in  five  ever  takes  or  reads 
a  bee-journal  of  any  kind,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  at  the  ignorance  that  broods  over 
the  beekeeping  world." — J.  E.  Crane,  in 
Domestic  Beekeeper. 

KINK    FOR     KEEPING    BOTTOMS    OF    SECTIONS 
CLEAN. 

"  We  have  found  a  honey-board  to  cover 
the  entire  surface  of  the  brood-chamber, 
with  no  entrance  thru  it,  but  two  slots  on 
each  side  for  the  bees  to  carry  the  honey 
up  into  the  super  an  advantage.  This 
board  covers  all  the  center  of  the  brood- 
chamber,  where  bits  of  dirty  wax  are  liable 
to  be  can-ied  up  and  mixed  with  the  cap- 
pings  of  the  sections,  and  injure  their  ap- 
pearance. It  should  not  be  put  on  till 
work  in  sections  has  well  begun,  after 
wliich  it  does  not  seem  to  keep  bees  from 
storing  in  the  sections." — J.  E.  Crane,  in 
Domestic  Beekeeper.* 

STATE   EXPERIMENT  APIARY  IN   TEXAS. 

"Mr.  B.  Youngblood,  director  of  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  has  signified  his  inten- 
tion to  provide,  in  his  forthcoming  estimates 
of  needed  appropriations,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  experimental  apiary  for  the 
study  of  pi'actieal  beekeeping  methods  in 
Texas.  .  .  .  It  is  not  contemplated  to 
compete  in  any  way  with  the  work  of  Dr. 
Phillii3s  at  Washington;  we  do  not  want  to 
do  the  same  class  of  work  that  is  carried  on 
there.  What  we  want  in  Texas  is  practical 
work." — E.  G.  LeStourgeon,  in  Bee  Item. 
[Every  state  should  have  its  own  experi- 
mental apiary,  and  station  as  well.  There 
are  local  conditions,  local  needs,  local  ques- 
tions that  only  a  home  station  can  handle. 
Every  state  is,  in  a  way,  a  law  unto  itself. 
We  shall  welcome  the  day  when  every  state 
in  the  Union  not  only  contemplates  lint  has 
its  own  apiary  and  yards. — E.  G.  B.] 

*  See  page  190,  February  number. 
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THERE  are 
indications- 
a  -  p  1  e  nty 
that  honey  is 
more  and  more 
coming  into  fa- 
vor with  the 
cook.  A  letter 
received    at    tthe 

Home  of  the  Honeybees  from  Paris,  date  of 
Jan.  30,  signed  I.  Curtise,  says :  "  Have 
just  seen  an  advertisement  of  your  cook- 
book of  100  recipes  for  things  in  whicli 
honey  can  be  used  instead  of  sugar. 
As  sugar  is  now  increasingly  difficult 
to  get  in  France  I  should  be  grateful 
to  you  if  you  would  take  the  trouble 
to  send  me  your  book."  An  aeronaut, 
H.  C.  Davis,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  has 
recently  written  to  ask  for  an  Airline  honey 
cook-book,  saying  "  it  is  to  supplant  my 
wife's  Orthodox  Presbyterian  Cook-book, 
used  for  18  years  and  now  worn  out — so  am 
I,  almost — and  so  she  has  decided  to  try  a 
new  style  on  me."  The  flyer  adds  that  liis 
wife  may  find  a  recipe  in  the  book  that  will 
cause  him  to  "  soar  to  heights  unknown." 
What  does  that  last  meau"? 
»  *  » 

Hermann  Rauchfuss  and  son,  Frank,  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  were  visitors  at  the  office  re- 
cently, and  mighty  welcome  thej?  were.  If 
they  don't  know  something  about  the  bee 
and  honey  business,  nobody  does.  Mr.  Her- 
mann Rauchfuss  is  a  booster  for  Cauca- 
sians, but  he  would  not  introduce  them 
where  pure  Italians  have  already  be?n  in- 
troduced. He  tells  of  a  strain  of  Cauca- 
sians that  he  once  owned  that  were  practi- 
cally as  gentle  and  stingless  as  flies.  He 
admits,  however,  that  they  gather  a  good 
deal  of  propolis.  The  son,  Frank  Rauch- 
fuss, managed  one  rather  large  yard,  giving 
to  it  less  than  one  day  a  week  thruout  the 
last  season,  but  secured  an  average  of  150 
pounds  of  comb  honey  per  colony.  That  is 
"  going  some  "  for  a  comb-honey  outyard. 
*  *  • 

You'll  be  kicked  if  you  do,  and  be  kickt'd 
if  you  don't,  is  just  another  way  of  saying 
it — so  that  it  doesn't  sound  quite  so  bad. 
To  get  down  to  what  we  are  driving  at : 
Gleanings  requires  its  advertisers  of  bees 
and  queens  to  answer  satisfactorily  a  list  of 
questions  as  to  qualification  to  produce 
properly  what  they  wish  to  advertise,  and 
ability  to  fill  orders  promptly  for  the  same. 
This  procedure  is  taken  solely  to  protect 
(tLEAnings'  readers  against  poor  stock  and 
delayed  delivery.  Every  reputable  queen 
and  bee  rearer  is  glad  to  give  such  informa- 
tion to  publishers  of  their  advertisements. 
But  there  are  others.     One  such  showed  up 
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on  the  Glean- 
ings landscape 
this  month,  dis- 
playing all  tlie 
symjittoms  of  an 
irritated  hornet. 
Here  are  some 
of  his  stings : 
"  Every  queen- 
breeder  you  Roots  can  keep  from  adver- 
tising, you  have  one  less  competitor;" 
"  I  know  as  much  as  you  or  any  of 
your  tribe  about  the  bee  business;"  "  I  sup- 
pose when  3'ou  advertise  Airline  honey  the 
advertisers  quizzed  you  down  to  know  that 
3'our  bees  did  not  suck  any  sugar-barrel  lids 
or  gather  any  bug-juice  before  they  took 
your  ad;"  "I  expect  to.  take  this  mat- 
ter up  with  Dr.  Phillips  and  the  postal  au- 
thorities to  know  your  limits  to  refuse  me 
advertising  space,"  etc.  Hit  'em  again. 
Yea,  verily,  you'll  be  kicked  if  you  do,  and 
you'll  be  kicked  if  you  don't. 

*  ¥lt    # 

It  has  always  been  reported — and  gener- 
ally accepted  as  a  fact — that  it  was  a  high 
and  merry  time  "when  Belshazzar  the  king 
made  a  great  feast  to  a  thousand  of  his 
lords,"  and  himself  led  off  in  lapping  up 
the  wine  and  embracing  the  ladies  present. 
But  that  was  a  "  picked-up  "  supper  after 
a  long  ride  in  the  rain  compared  with  the 
time  last  week  in  the  office  when  it  was 
announced  finally  and  at  last  and  for 
sure  that  the  new  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee 
Culture  was  all  printed  and  being  bound. 
The  sales  department  and  Gleanings^  sub- 
scription department  didn't  go  Belshazzar 
one  or  two  better,  on  the  strength  of  this 
news,  only  because  they  didn't  know  how. 
They  felt  like  Belshazzaring  all  right 
enough.  Any  wfty,  let's  shake  hands  all 
round  on  the  completion  of  the  1917  edition 

of  the  A  B  C. 

*  *  * 

Here's  a  pretty  fairly  good  one,  as  good 
ones  go  nowadays.  A  sure-enough  beginner 
i-ecently  wrote  a  be^veepei-s'  supply  com- 
pany in  Ohio  that  he  was  contemplating 
buying  a  colony  of  bees  from  a  man  who 
had  been  running  for  extractf>d  horev  only, 
and  added :  "  Now  what  T  would  like  to 
know  sure  is,  will  the  bees  that  he  has 
been  using  for  extracted  be  all  right  for 
me  to  use  for  comb  honey?"  The  sales 
manager's  clerk,  who  didn't  care  much  about 
his  job,  as  app:?ared  from  subsequent  events, 
replied  as  follows:  "Just  delacli  tlieir  ex- 
tractoi-s  and  they  Avill  soon  get  over  tlie 
habit."  The  Man-Around-The-Office  would 
liave  never,  never  fired  tliat  clerk.  T  would 
have  advanced  his  pay  and  made  him  head 
foolkiller  of  all  beedom. 
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C.   K.,   Illinois 

— How   tan    1 

il  e  t  e  r  m  in  c 

when  a  colony 
has  or  has  had 
(lysontory  '>. 

A.  In  early 
spring,  when  the 
bees  have  their 
first  flight  there 
will  be  more  or  less  spotting  of  the  liivos. 
even  with  healthy  colonies.  That  is  to  say, 
the  bees  will  in  flight  cast  small  drops  of 
a  light  yellow  liquid  excreta.  Unless  these 
spots  are  of  a  very  dark-brown  or  black 
color  they  do  not  indicate  anything  abnormal 
— certainly  not  dysentery;  bnt  if  the  front  of 
the  hives  is  badly  smeared  up  with  dark- 
brown  or  black  spots,  and  particularly  if  the 
inside  of  the  hive  has  its  combs  smeared  over 

•  with  ill-smelling  dark-brown  or  blackish  ex- 
creta, about  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  bees 
dead,  and  the  rest  listless,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  it  is  a  bad  ease  of  dysentery,  and 
that  there  is  probably  no  hope. 

A  colony  may  have  a  slight  attack  of  dys- 
entery affecting  a  few  individual  bees;  but 
with  the  approach  of  warm  weather  it  will 
soou  recover  itself. 

B.  C.  C,  Pennsylvania. — What  is  the  cause  of 
dysentery  ? 

A.  Bad  food,  insufficient  protection,  a 
small  cluster  in  the  fall,  improper  housing, 
or  a  severely  cold  winter.  Any  one  of  the 
conditions  mentioned  may  cause  dysentery; 
but  usually  it  requires  a  combination  of  two 
or  three.  A  good  colony  on  bad  food,  well 
protected,  will  generally  come  thru  the  win- 
ter in  good  condition  without  dysentery.  A 
small  colony  or  nucleus,  even  when  well  pack- 
ed, may  have  the  disease,  because  the  cluster 
is  not  large  enough  to  keep  up  bodily  heat  in 
a  severely  cold  part  of  the  winter  in  spite  of 
jirotection.  Bad  food,  unripened  honey,  or 
honey-dew  may  cause  dysentery  when  all 
other  conditions  are  as  they  should  be.  A 
very  prolonged  and  severely  cold  winter,  with 
the  mercury  below  zero  most  of  the  time, 
may  cause  a  good  many  well-housed  colonies 
in  the  apiary  to  show  dysentery  before 
spring;  but  such  winters  fortunately  are  few 
and  far  between. 

Dysentery  will  be  caused  by  having  the 
house  cellar  too  warm  with  insufficient  venti- 
lation. It  may  be  caused,  likewise,  by  the 
opposite  condition  of  the  cellar — too  cold.  A 
temperature  of  50  degrees  Fahr.,  with  a  larfe 
amount  of  ventilation  in  the  cellar,  will 
usually  insure  against  dysentery,  provided, 
of  course,  the  colony  is  not  too  weak  or  the 
stores  bad.  Even  then,  if  temperature  and 
ventilation  are  right,  there  may.  and  prob- 
ably will  be,  no  trouble. 

W.  Z.  K.,  New  York. — What  is  sprint;  dwindlins? 

A.  This  can  hardly  be  called  a  disease,  but, 
rather,  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  strength 
of  a  very  weak  cluster  of  bees  to  start  on. 
Improper  housing  or  improper  food  may  start 
dysentery.     In  either  case,  the  colony,  in  an 
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effort  to  keep 
warm,  becomes 
too  active,  and 
consumes  too 
heavily  of  its 
stores,  with  the 
result  that  many 
bees,  in  their 
distress  from  re- 
tained feces,  rush  out  of  the  hive  in  cold 
weather  and  die.  This  constant  depletion  in 
numbers  continues  until  not  over  a  handful 
will  be  left  surrounding  the  queen.  Some- 
times spring  dwindling  is  accompanied  by  no 
signs  of  dysentery  but  a  gradual  dying-off 
of  the  bees,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  colony 
went  into  winter  quarters  with  too  many 
old  bees,  and  these,  continuing  to  die  off, 
leave  but  a  mere  handful  by  spring. 

Uniting  small  clusters  with  other  small  clus- 
ters does  but  little  good.  However,  a  bunch  of 
bees  on  a  frame  of  brood  placed  in  the  upper 
story  of  a  strong  colony  may  build  up  into 
a  nice  colony.  See  Alexander  plan  in  A  B  C 
and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture. 

N.  A.  C,  Ohio. — Nearly  every  spring  my  neigh- 
bors complain  that  my  bees  are  visiting  the  cow- 
stables,  and  driving  the  cattle  out  of  the  barn. 
What  can  I  do  to  prevent  this? 

A.  There  is  not  much  that  one  can  do  to 
stop  it.  However,  the  presence  of  a  large 
amount  of  pollen  the  previous  fall  in  combs 
placed  outside  of  the  brood-nest,  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  its  prevention.  Placing 
cotton-seed  meal  or  rye  meal  in  tra,vs  in  the 
apiary  will  sometimes  act  as  a  counter-at- 
traction. Get  the  bees  started  with  a  little 
syrup  or  sweetened  water.  The  trays  should 
be  placed  in  a  sheltered  spot  in  the  sunshine, 
when  the  bees  will  visit  it  on  warm  days.  If 
you  can  get  them  started  in  the  first  place  on 
these  trays  of  meal  they  will  not  bother  the 
neighbors'  stables. 

J.  K.  M.,  Iowa. — How  soon  (an  I  unpack  my 
tees  in  the  spring  ? 

A.  Better  leave  the  packing  on  too  long 
than  to  take  if  off  too  soon.  Leave  it  on  un- 
til settled  warm  weather  comes  on.  The 
outer  cases  sometimes  have  to  be  removed  in 
order  to  make  it  possible  to  put  on  upper 
stories  with  a  large  amount  of  extra  room; 
but  when  a  colony  is  able  to  take  an  upper 
story,  no  harm  will  be  done  by  removing  the 
outside  packing-case. 

L.  S.  V.  Indiana. — How  many  combs  of  stores 
ought  a  colony  to  have  in  early  spring  to  carry  them 
thru  until  the  honey-flow? 

A.  They  cannot  very  well  have  too  much. 
There  usually  will  not  be  more  than  two  or 
three  combs  of  sealed  stores.  In  the  center 
of  the  brood-nest  most  of  the  food  will  be 
eaten  out,  and  in  its  place  will  be  brood.  A 
colony  that  is  "rich  in  stores,"  as  Doolittle 
says,  will  rear  more  brood  than  one  that  is 
short  of  them;  hence  it  is  very  important  to 
have  the  brood-nest  well  supplied.  If  there 
is  only  a  comb  or  two  of  honey  in  the  brood- 
nest,    two    or    three   extra   combs    of   sealed 
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honey  should  replace  the  empty  combs;  but 
they  should  be  put  oii  the  outsid;^ — not  in  the 
center.  If  one  does  not  have  a  cupply  of  ex- 
tra combs  of  honey  he  may  feed  thick  sugar 
syrup,  or  give  a  block  of  hard  candy.  Cubes 
of  loaf  sugar  placed  in  a  shallow  tray  mois- 
tened with  water  answer  very  well  as  a 
temporary  substitute.  There  is  nothing  bet- 
ter than  combs  of  sealed  stores  containing 
if  possible  some  pollen;  and  the  apiarist 
should  always  have  a  reserve  of  them  to  use 
in  the  spring. 

H.  A.  R.,  Tennessee. — My  combs  are  heavily  load- 
ed with  pollen.      How  can  I  remove  it  ? 

A.  Do  not  remove  it.  They  are  the  best 
stock  in  trade  you  can  have.  Next  to  sealed 
stores  there  is  no  more  valuable  asset  for  bees 
in  early  spring  than  combs  of  pollen.  Some- 
times we  would  give  more  for  a  few  combs 
of  pollen  than  we  would  for  sealed  stores. 
Pollen-combs  may  be  worth  in  the  early 
spring  one  or  two  dollars  each. 

D.  A.  B.,  Vermont. — Should  I  commence  spread- 
ing brood  in  the  brood-nest  by  May  1  ? 

A.  We  advise  against  it.  Usually  the 
queen  will  enlarge  the  circle  of  egg-laying  as 
fast  as  the  bees  can  take  care  of  it.  An 
empty  comb  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
brood-nest,  unless  it  is  during  a  period  of 
settled  warm  weather,  does  more  harm  than 
good.  If  the  queen  fails  to  lay  properly, 
pinch  her  head  and  put  a  good  one  in  her 
place;  or  unite  the  colony  with  some  weak 
one  that  has  a  good  queen. 

R.  C.  A.,  Minnesota. — A  large  number  of  my  colo-. 
nies  are  weak.  Should  I  unite  these,  or  should  I 
secure  pound  packages  from  the  South  to  build  them 
up? 

A.  We  advise  getting  the  bees  from  the 
South.  Be  sure  you  buy  of  a  good  breeder — 
one  who  will  guarantee  that  the  sugar  out  of 
which  the  candy  is  made  has  been  boiled  20 
minutes  in  a  closed  vessel. 

Avoid  buying  bees  of  those  who  quote  the 
lowest  price.  We  have  had  numerous  com- 
plaints against  those  who  sold  at  low  prices, 
and  who  contended  that  they  could  not  afford 
to  replace  loss  in  shipments  on  account  of  the 
low  price  at  which  they  sold  the  bees.  No 
matter  what  the  price  is,  there  should  be  an 
understanding  that  all  losses  will  be  replaced 
promptly  by  the  shipper  by  sending  n)ore 
bees  or  returning  the  value  in  cash.  As  a 
general  rule  those  who  have  advertised  for 
some  years  may  be  depended  on  to  render 
service  and  quality. 

H.  S.  T.,  Minnesota. — Can  bees  be  moved  during 
winter  ? 

A.  Yes,  very  easily.  If  there  is  snow  on 
the  ground  ancl  sleighing  is  good  there  is  no 
better  time  for  moving  bees.  A  little  snow 
thrown  over  the  entrances  to  close  them 
will  prevent  the  escape  of  the  bees,  when 
the  hives  can  be  loaded  on  to  the  sled. 
There  is  no  danger  of  suffocation,  because 
the  snow  will  melt  long  before  any  trouble 
of   that  kind   can    occur.     We   have    moved 


bees  from  outyards  in  mid-winter,  and  put 
them  in  the  cellar  and  had  the  colonics  come 
out  in  the  spring  in  fine  condition. 

C.  H.  G.,  Wisconsin. — In  building  up  my  colonies, 
those  that  are  below  par,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  I  should  unite  two  weak  ones  or  a  weak  one 
with  a  strong  one. 

A.  A  good  deal  will  depend  on  conditions. 
Where  two  weak  ones  are  side  by  side,  the 
stronger  one  can  be  moved  to  a  position 
about  midway  between  where  the  other  stood 
and  its  neighbor  united  with  it.  All  flying 
bees  will  then  unite  at  one  stand. 

In  the  case  of  where  two  of  the  colonies  to 
be  united  are  in  remote  parts  of  the  apiar.y, 
we  would  build  up  the  stronger  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  weaker  by  taking  from  the  lat- 
ter a  frame  of  sealed  brood  and  giving  it 
to  the  stronger.  Continue  this  practice  until 
the  weak  one  has  exhausted  all  its  brood,  and 
then  take  all  the  bees  and  carry  them  to  the 
other  stand. 

W.  O.  M.,  Provo,  Utah. — 1.  If  a  colony  has  its 
queen  taken  from  them,  or  should  she  be  killed,  can 
the  colony  rear  a  new  queen  from  the  eggs  left  in 
the  worker  cells  ? 

2.  If  a  queen  should  be  introduced  where  there  is 
a  laying  worker,  what  would  be  the  result — would 
the  queen  be  accepted  and  the  worker  stop  laying? 

A.  1.  If  the  colony  is  queenless  the  bees 
will  raise  another  one,  providing  there  are 
eggs  or  larvae  in  the  hive. 

2.  If  the  laying  queen  were  introduced  in 
a  hive  where  there  were  laying  workers, 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  queen 
would  be  killed,  altho  queens  may  be  intro- 
duced some  times  and  the  laying  workers 
will  disappear.  The  best  way  to  treat  a 
colony  of  laying  workers  is  to  give  them  a 
ripe  queen-cell  from  a  good  colony.  It  is 
not  wise  to  take  chances  on  a  good  laying 
queen. 

A.  D.,  Colorado. — My  colonies  of  bees  are  very 
strong  about  November.  I  have  a  great  number  of 
dead  ones  before  the  entrance  of  the  hives.  Would 
you  advise  me  if  they  are  weak  in  spring  with 
plenty  of  stores  to  give  a  young  queen  for  building 
up  the  colonies  ? 

A.  If  any  colonies  are  weak  in  the  spring 
the  giving  of  young  queens  might  not  and 
probably  would  not  do  any  good.  If  the  colony 
is  queenless,  of  course  giving  them  a  queen 
would  be  the  thing  to  do.  The  better  thing 
is  to  unite  these  weak  colonies  with  other 
weak  ones,  especially  a  queenless  one  with 
one  that  has  a  queen. 

Of  course  a  young  queen  is  as  a  rule  better 
than  an  old  one.  If  a  colony  is  weak  be- 
cause the  queen  is  failing,  a  young  or  another 
queen  should  be  given. 

J.  A.  C,  Michigan. — Is  it  possible  to  have  a 
colony  too  strong  in  the  spring? 

A.  Yes.  A  colony  just  boiling  over  with 
bees  is  inclined  to  swarm  just  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  honey-flow.  It  is  advisable  to 
pull  it  down  some  by  removing  from  them 
a  frame  of  hatching  brood,  and  giving  it  to 
a  colony  that  is  a  little  below  par. 
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^M.G.T=?  {J^ other  Goose 


''Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid? 
J'm  going  to  the  bee  yard,  Sir,  "she  sard, 
''May  I  go  with  you,  my  pretty  maid?" 
If  you'll  lift  the  hives,  kind  sir,"  she  said. 


^^What  is  your  fortune,  my  pretty  maid?" 
My  bees  are  my  fortune,  £irf  s^he  ^aid. 
"Then  I  shall  marry  you,  "my  pretty  maidr 
^' You'll  be  stung  ift/oudo^kindSln'sliesaid: 

(He   certainly    will   be — if   the    artist   got   her    face      ri^ht. — Editor.) 
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WE  had  hoped  to  be- 
gin tlie  !■  e  p  c)  r  t 
this  month  of  the 
,  great  mating  experiment 
by  saying,  "  This  can  be 
done;"  but  we  sliall  have 
to  postpone  making  any 
positive  statement  one 
way  or  the  other  until  the  next  issue. 

As  outlined  in  the  last  number,  nuclei  win, 
drones  and  drone  brood  were  received  from  the 
South  about  the  fiist  of  April.  Contrary  to  our 
expectations,  not  oidy  the  drones  that  were  hatch 
ed  in  the  greenhouse,  but  also  the  mature  drones 
in  the  nuclei  when  they  were  received,  flew  natu- 
rally, returning  to  their  own  hives  without  diffi- 
culty. They  have  now  been  flying  freely  for 
more  than  three  weeks,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  determine,  the  mortality  is  no  greater  than  it 
would  be  out  of  doors,  in  spite  of  the  braces  and 
wires.  At  any  rate,  there  are  hundreds  of  great 
noisy  drones  buzzing  contentedly  about  that  in- 
d(xir  acre  of  cucumbers.  To  be  sure,  the  first  day 
or  two  they  bumped  against  the  glass  somewhat; 
but  they  soon  stoi)ped  this  and  behaved  even  better 
than  we  had  anticipated.  During  these  first  few 
days  f|iiite  n  '^ond  many  helpless  fellows  were  to 
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CAN  THIS 'be   done? 

Tj^'  P'r^t  Frm^t„,e,nlVereNot 

^"f,  but  IniiXns  are  Good  for 

"'^  Pinal  Succn^s  of  the 'Plan 
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be  seen  struggling  in  the 
dust  of  the  paths,  but 
most  of  these  were  found 
to  be  defective  in  wing 
or  leg,  due  to  the  prob- 
able chilling  of  the  brood 
CM  rutUe  from  the  South. 
The  first  queens  were 
iscd  from  cells  started  in  the  queenless  nuclei 
on  the  way  from  the  South.  Undoubtedly  tin- 
cells  were  chilled,  for  the  virgins  that  hatched  in 
due  time  were  quite  small,  and  some  of  them  had 
defeclii'O  wings.  They  took  flights,  however,  a.s 
unconcernedly  as  tho  there  were  no  glass  between 
them  and  the  blue  sky.  In  one  instance,  while 
we  were  watching  an  excited  virgin  on  the  comb, 
she  suddenly  took  wing.  Watching  closely  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hive  we  saw  her  come  back  a  few 
moments  later  and  enter,  thus  proving  conclusive- 
ly that  she  must  have  flown  before  and  marked  the 
entrance  to  her  ovpn  hive.  None  of  these  flisl 
(|Hecns  have  begun  laying.  Several  disappeared, 
and  one  we  found  dead  on  the  floor  -  board. 
Whether  they  were  structurally  imperfect,  as 
seems  probable,  or  whether  they  failed  to  mate 
and  return,  we  cannot  say.  So  far  all  we  know  is 
tliat  both  tlie  drones  and  queens  fly  normally. 


_SC;^^?-^^'°°^P'.lVSS;i;^-g;n,n.u„„  0.  , 


The  teutral  pait  uf  the  building  about  tbirty  feet  wide 
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JUST  NEWS 


N  0  THER 
new  organ- 
ization, a 
state  society,  is 
the  Rhode  Isl- 
and Beekeepers' 
A  .J  s  0  c  i  a  t  ion, 
which  was 
organized       a  t 

Providence,  Fsbruary  21.  Freqnent  meet- 
ings are  to  be  held,  probably  at  the  lecture 
room  of  the  Providence  Public  Library. 
The  president  is  Arthur  C.  Miller;  sec- 
retary, Gardner  B.  Willis. 
»  *  » 

PUTTING  BEES  INTO  MOVIES. 

Prof.  George  A.  Coleman,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  has  started  an  elaborate 
plan  for  putting  bees  into  the  movies.  He 
has  already  gotten  out  a  film  for  the  Depai't- 
ment  of  Extension  of  Agriculture,  at  the 
University,  of  more  than  1500  feet,  illus- 
trating the  manipulation  of  l)ees.  This 
was  so  wiell  received  that  he  believes  the 
time  has  come  when  bee  culture  in  all  its 
branches  should  be  shown  in  additional  films. 

As  there  is  considerable  expense  connect- 
ed with  a  work  of  this  kind  he  proposes  a 
co-operative  plan  by  which  all  extension  de- 
partments, beekeepers'  a.ssociations,  and 
chambers  of  commerce  or  individuals  in- 
terested may  obtain  copies  of  the  films  at  a 
cost  just  a  trifle  above  the  actual  cost  of 
making  the  prints. 

The  educational  value  of  these  films  will 
be  tremendous,  especially  in  schools,  church- 
es, and  commercial  organizations.  Profes- 
sor Coleman  has  prepared  a  very  elaborate 
scenario  on  bees  and  beekeeping,  full  par- 
ticulars of  which  can  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing him  at  room  6,  Agricultural  Hall, 
University  of  California. 
*  *  * 

THE  FIRST  MEETING  OF  THE   UNITED   HONEY- 
PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIATION  AT  MADISON,  WIS. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  United  Honey- 
producers'  Association  was  held  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  Feb.  6-8.  In  the  absence  of  the 
president,  Mr.  Kindig  (who  has  resigned), 
the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr. 
Hassinger,  vice-president,  of  Madison.  The 
secretary's  report  showed  that  the  member- 
ship has  grown  from  nothing  up  to  225. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  a  similar  committee  from  the  National 
Beekeepers'  Association  to  decide  on  a  way 
to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  two  organ- 
izations. This  committee  consisted  of  Presi- 
dent Bixby,  of  New  York ;  Secretary  G.  W. 
Williams,  of  Indiana,  and  Vice-president 
W.  D.  Wright,  of  New  York. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  extend  the 
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e  d  u  c  a  t  i  0  n  al 
w  o  r  k,  already 
begun  in, schools, 
into  normal 
schools,  colleges, 
and  universities 
thruout  the  coun- 
try. The  meet- 
i  11  g  then  ad^ 
journed  and  met  again  Feb.  8.  This 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Vice-presi- 
dent D.  C.  Polhemus,  of  Colorado. 

The  following  officers  and  directors  were 
elected:  President,  Geo.  J.  Brown,  Cali- 
fornia; Vice-president,  Wheeler  D.  Wright, 
New  York;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Geo.  W. 
Williams,  Indiana.  Directors :  R.  B. 
Davis,  Staunton,  Ind. ;  E.W.  Aeppler,  Madi- 
son, Wis.;  Miss  Tona  Fowls,  Oberlin,  Ohio; 
Allen  Latham,  Norwich,  Ct. ;  P.  J.  Lucas, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

The  auditing  committee  failed  to  agree 
on  a  satisfactory  report,  but  were  instructed 
to  examine  the  vouchers  and  bills  which 
were  not  present,  and  to  prepare  a  complete 
report  for  the  next  meeting. 


THE  SPENCER  APIARIES  COMPANY — R.  M. 
SPENCER. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  several  eom- 
]ilaints  have  been  lodged  against  the  Spencer 
Apiaries  Co.,  doing  business  at  Nordhoff, 
and  later  at  Ventura,  Cal.,  in  furnishing 
bees  and  queens  in  package  form.  After 
an  investigation  we  concluded  that  Mr. 
Spencer  was  not  dishonest  but  unfortunate 
on  account  of  the  poor  season,  and  that  he 
would  make  good  to  his  customers. 
See  Cleanings  for  March,  1916,  page 
216.  Later  on,  more  complaints  came 
in,  and  we  took  the  matter  up  with  Mr. 
Spencer  again.  We  told  him  we  should 
have  to  lay  the  facts  before  the  public, 
and  his  replies  were  peculiar.  These  com- 
plaints finally  became  so  numerous  that 
they  were  laid  before  the  Postoffice  Depart- 
ment. It  now  develops  that  the  poor 
man  is  insane,  which  fact  explains  some 
of  liis  letters.  See  the  following  from 
the  Postoffice  Department,  Division  of  San 
Francisco. 

Sir: — ^Believing  the  following:  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  you  I  submit  the  inform ;it ion  herewith, 
contained  in  a  letter  from  the  postmaster  at 
Ventura,    Cal.,   under  date  of  February   5,    1917: 

"  Referring  to  recent  complaints  forwarded  to 
your  office  against  B.  M.  Spencer  and  Spencer 
Apiaries  Company,  of  this  city  and  Nordhoff,  Cal., 
I  wish  to  state  that,  before  the  Superior  Court 
of  this  county  on  February  3,  said  R.  M.  Spencer 
was  adjudged  insane  and  committed  to  the  State 
Hospital    at    Agnew,    California." 

C.     D.     Lowe,     Poftoffico     Inspector, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Feb.  10,  1917. 
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BEEKEEPING  STATISTICS  IN  MINNESOTA. 

From  the  last  circular  of  the  Apiary  De- 
partment of  the  Minnesota  University  Farm, 
the  winter  loss  for  1915-16  in  Minnesota  is 
given  as  10.2  per  cent — 668  colonies  out  of 
6508.  Beekeepere  owning  over  100  colonies 
had  a  loss  of  9.5  per  cent  while  those  own- 
ing less  than  100  colonies  reported  10.6  pev 
cent  loss;  37.7  per  cent  of  the  IMinnesota 
beekeepers  are  farmers.  The  greatest  prob- 
lem in  wintering  is  the  supplying  of  winter 
stor€S. 

Of  the  beekeepers  that  reported,  5  per 
cent  were  subscribers  to  one,  two,  three,  or 
four  bee  journals.  Only  16  per  cent  were 
members  of  some  beekeepers'  organization ; 
42.7  per  cent  owned  Italian  bees. 

*  *  * 

BEES   ON   COMBS    BARRED   FROM   ONTARIO. 

Shippers  of  hives  of  bees  should  be 
notified  that  bees  in  hives  or  in  nuclei  con- 
taining combs,  if  shipped  lo  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, will  be  quarantined  at  the  port  of 
entry  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  nine 
months.  If  such  bees  are  found  to  be  in- 
fected they  shall  be  destroyed.  Bees  in 
pound  packages  without  combs  are  exempt 
from  this  detention  provided  they  are  ac- 
companied by  a  satisfactoi'y  certificate  from 
a  state  or  provincial  inspector  declaring 
them  to  be  free  from  disease  at  the  point  of 

shipment. 

*  »  » 

DEATH    OF    D.    C.    POLHEMUS. 

The  editorial  staff  is  very  sorry  to  learn 
of  the  death  of  D.  C.  Polhemus,  on  Feb.  13, 
as  announced  by  Wesley  Foster  in  his  de- 
partment, beekeeping  among  the  Rockies,  in 
this  issue.  For  one  who  was  so  largely 
engaged  in  the  business — one  who  probably 
knew  more  about  handling  bees  in  a  large 
way  than  most  beekeepers — he  was  exceed- 
ingly modest.  A  member  of  our  staff  met 
him  on  his  way  to  the  Madison  convention, 
where  he  was  elected  vice-president  and 
chairman  of  the  Industrial  Committee.  At 
that  time,  while  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
strong  he  gave  no  indication  that  death  was 
so  near. 

Mr.  Polhemus  would  have  made  a  good 
vice-president  as  well  as  chairman  of  the 
Industrial  Committee  of  the  Natimial  had 
he  lived.     He  will  be  missed  in  more  ways 

than  one. 

*  *  » 

DEATH    OF    EDW.^PD    BERTRAND. 

Edward  Bertrand,  the  veteran  editor  of 
the  Swiss  bee  journal  entitled  Bulletin 
c^  Apiculture ,  later  published  under  the 
name  of  Berne  Jnlerndiional"  d' Apiculture, 
died  on   the  17th  of  Januarv   in   liis  85th 


year.  Mr.  Bertrand  was  widely  known  all 
over  tlie  world.  It  was  he  who  translated 
Dadant's  Langstroth  Revised  into  French. 
His  influence  was  widely  distributed  thru- 
out  Europe.  He  leaves  a  wife  with  whom 
he  had  lived  for  51  years. 

DEATH  OF  J.   VANDEVORT. 

Mr.  J.  Vandovort,  of  Laceyville,  Pa.,  died 
on  the  10th  of  February  last.  In  the  early 
80's  Mr.  Vandevort  made  foundation-mills, 
and  very  good  ones  too. 


WINTER    LOSSES. 

Reports  are  beginning  to  show  that  in 
most  localities  of  the  United  States  be3S 
have  been  apparently  wintering  well.  But 
there  are  some  exceptions.  In  the  North- 
west, Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Colorado, 
Montana,  and  in  parts  of  Idaho,  there 
appears  to  be  some  mortality.  Some 
losses  have  been  reported  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  severe  freeze  in  some  of  the 
southern  states,  pai-ticularly  in  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  Florida,  has  been  hard  on 
the  bees  and  the  brood.  It  has  killed 
off  the  pollen  and  honey  bearing  plants 
in  some  of  the  localities,  and  this  will 
make  it  difficult  for  bees  to  breed  up 
properly. 

Those  beekeepers  who  are  furnishing 
bees  in  pound  packages,  and  who  may 
be  located  in  districts  where  the  frost 
was  severe,  may  be  handicapped  in  fill- 
ing their  orders. 

«  »  « 

LATEST  REPORTS  ON  BEE  CONDITIONS  AND 
PROSPECTS  FOR  1917. 

Below  we  print  special  correspondence 
on  bee  conditions  and  present  prospects  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  We  asked  our 
correspondents  to  report  on  how  bees  have 
wintered,  condition  of  colonies  and  amount 
of  stores,  condition  of  clover  and  other 
honey-producing  plants,  weather  conditions 
and  rainfall.  Here  is  a  summary  of  the 
replies  received  up  to  March  20 : 

Redlands,  Calif.,  March  16. 
Winter  loss  normal;  conditions  fair  to  good;  condi- 
tion of  honey  plants  good;  colonies  progressing 
nicely;  some  shortage  of  stores;  season  cold  and 
backward  with  not  sufficient  rain  to  insure  crop; 
bees  advancing  about  with  season;  more  good  rain 
will  insure  crop;  buyers  contracting  from  7%c  down. 
— P.  C.  Chadwick. 

Portland.  Ore.,  March  16. 
Bees  wintered  well;  loss  lisrht:  clover  conditions, 
etc.,  never  better;  winter  mild  tho  prolonged;  colonies 
strong;  stores  plenty:  at  various  times  ^een  flying 
for  weeks;  weather  still  cool,  later  than  1916;  rain- 
fall thirteen  inches  short;  prospects  never  better; 
1916  surplus  still  unsold;  indications  tend  to  more 
extracted  than  con\b. — Portland  Seed  Co. 
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San  Jose,  Calif.,  March  17. 
Bees  have  wintered  very  poorly,  owing  to  coldest 
winter  ever  known  here;  great  deal  of  stores  candied; 
season  over  two  months  late:  rainfall  a  little  lelovv 
normal,  but  sage  and  everything  now  looking  good; 
fruit  trees  in  bloom  will  be  at  their  best  March  25. 
—J.  E.   Wing. 

Parawan,  Utah,  March  16. 
Bees  have  wintered  poorly,  hon^y  -  producing 
plants  best  in  years ;  coldest  weather  in  eighteen 
years;  plenty  of  snow;  colonies  have  consumed  a 
great  amount  of  stores;  average  prospects  for  1917 
best  in  years ;  all  honey  sold  at  high  prices. — M.  L. 
Skogard. 

Idaho  Falls,  Ida.,  March  16. 
Long  hard  winter ;  too  early  to  estimate  results ; 
anticipate  heavy  winter  losses  on  account  of  heavy 
snow  and  long  winter ;  alfalfa  and  sweet-clover 
should  be  excellent;  long  winter  and  heaviest  snow- 
fall in  20  years;  expect  large  demand  for  bees  in 
pound  packages  to  build  colonies  this  spring. — 
Idaho  Honey  Producers'  A»sociation. 

Hansen,  Ida.,  March  16. 
There  will  be  a  loss  of  50  per  cent  in  bees  all  over 
Twin  Falls  district.  It  is  snowing  today.  We  have 
had  the  worst  winter  I  ever  saw  anywhere,  and  the 
bees  had  much  honey-dew  for  winter  stores  too. — 
C.  C.  Matthews. 

Denver,  Colo.,  March  16. 
Bees  wintering  below  normal:  alfalfa  and  .sweet 
clover  in  fine  condition ;  strength  of  colonies  weak- 
ened by  severe  winter;  stores  short;  heavy  losses 
reported  from  Idaho  and  western  Colorado  on  ac- 
count of  honey-dew ;  abundant  snowfall  in  moun- 
tains;  precipitation  above  normal;  quite  a  number 
planning  to  fill  empty  hives  with  package  bees. — 
Wesley  Poster. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  March  16. 
Winter  loss  probably  10  to  15  jaer  cent  above 
normal;  condition  of  honey-plants  good;  colonies 
probably  weaker  than  normal,  but  with  plenty  of 
stores;  winter  has  been  severe  with  a  favorable 
amount  of  snow. — .1.  A.  Green. 

College  Station,  Tex.,  March  16. 
Bees  wintered  much  better  than  usual;  horsemint 
will  be  short;  catsclaw  and  huajilla  may  be  short, 
but  mesquite  will  be  good ;  bees  are  in  good  condition 
now;  winter  and  spring  has  been  dry;  more  interest 
being  taken  in  beekeeping  than  ever  before;  honey 
market  is  cleaned. — F.  B.  Paddock,  State  Entomol- 
ogist. 

Augusta,  Kans.,  March  15. 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  bees  wintering  best  in 
years,  now  in  strong  condition  and  stores  good;  rains 
this  week  make  outlook  for  clovers  good,  but  winter 
has  been  very  dry;  very  little  cold;  .iudging  from  this 
date,  outlook  is  best  in  years  for  a  big  year  in  honey 
and  bees. — Carl  F.  Buck. 

Stillwater,   Okla.,  March  4. 
Bees  have  wintered  fine:  lost  five  per  cen'  :  col.mies 
strong;    plenty   of   stores;    prospects   for   alfalfa   and 
sweet  clover  good;  season  as  to  weather  about  nor- 
mal.— P.  W.  Vandemark. 

Sioux  City.  Iowa,  March  16. 
It  is  still  winter  and  the  condition  of  bees  winter- 
ed outside  is  not  known ;  the  few  reports  that  come 
in  vary  widely  from  total  losses  to  good  wintering ; 
estimate  the  loss  to  be  50  per  cent  on  outside  win- 
tering; bees  went  into  winter  quai-ters  benvy  with 
stores  as  a  rule;  but  owing  to  continued  low  tem- 
perature in  this  locality  the  consumption  of  food 
has  consequently  been  abnormal ;  bees  in  cellars  are 
in  good  condition ;  clover  prospects  good ;  moisture 
abundant  but  not  in  excess. — W.  R.  Soutliwoith. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  March  16, 
Bees  seem  to  have  wintered  -excellently ;  crimson 
and  red  clover  seem  badly  damaged,  but  wlii'e 
clover,  our  main  dependence,  looks  promising ;  con- 
dition of  colonies  normal;  pollen-gatherers  are  at 
work ;  fruit  bloom  is  on  time  and  sufficient,  stores 
will  be  all  right ;  rainfall  ample ;  winter  has  been 
severe  and  trying,  hut  spring  seems  opening  up 
satisfactorily.- — -Grace  Allen. 

Savannah.    Ga.,    Manli    IT. 

Expecting    a   good   crop    this   year    despite   the    big 

frost  and  freeze  of  some  weeks  ago. — Tj.  W.  Crovatt. 

Springfield,  111.,  March  15. 

Bees    have    wintered    very    well :    cold    has    been 

quite    severe,    but    with    intervals    warm    enough    for 

them   to   get   to  their   food,    and  less   frequently,    had 

several   good   flights ;    clover   condition  uncertain  yet 

but  hopeful;  strength  of  the  colonies  and  amount  of 


stores  is  more  than  100  per  cent  of  an  average  con- 
dition ;  weather  has  been  uncommonly  dry  all  winter, 
with  very  little  snow,  and  only  one  or  two  light 
showers,  and  that  did  not  get  into  the  ground  be- 
cause of  the  frost;  have  18  acres  of  sweet-clover 
pasture  that  is  fine. — Jas.  A.  Stone. 

Platteville,   Wis.,   March   15. 

Too  early  to  know  how  bees  have  wintered;  cellar 
bees  are  fine ;  those  outside  report  liees  spotting  hives 
badly ;  some  dead ;  condition  of  clover  fine ;  condi- 
tion of  colonies  uncertain;  good  winter  stores;  but 
one  day  since  Oct.  24  bees  could  fly ;  long  steady 
cold;  bees  wintered  well  in  cellars  so  far;  where 
plenty  of  good  winter  stores  and  protected,  outside 
should  winter  fair  at  least.  A  leport  a  month  later 
will  tell  better  for  Wisconsin.  Ground  is  white 
with  snow  yet;  cold  nights;  plenty  of  ice. — N.  E. 
Prance. 

Hammond,   Ind.,   March   13. 

Bees  in  cellar  wintering  perfectly;  clover  looked 
fairly  good  last  fall  but  not  so  much  of  it  as  the  year 
before;  weather  dry  till  March  13  when  we  had  a-ood 
rains;  it  will  be  hard  to  tell  much  about  the  bees 
till  they  are  out  of  the  cellar. — .John  C.  Bull. 

Middlebury,    Vt..    March   15. 

Too  early  in  this  section  to  report  with  much 
certainty  of  the  wintering  of  bees;  so  far  as  ob- 
served, appear  to  have  wintered  fairly  well;  have 
not  had  a  chance  for  flight  for  over  four  months ; 
clover  should  winter  well,  as  the  ground  has  been 
covered  with  snow  for  over  three  months  with  little 
ice  on  ground ;  weather  conditions  appear  favorable. 
— J.  E.  Crane. 

Lansing,   Mich.,   March   16. 

In  central  Michigan  winter  losses  probably  50 
per  cent ;  have  had  steady  cold  weather  thru  March 
with  exception  of  moderate  weather  for  a  day  or  so  : 
losses  in  many  cases  not  due  to  lack  of  stores,  but 
too  cold  to  move  over;  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  here 
reports  rainfall  one-half  normal,  and  temperature 
for  .Tanuary  to  March  below  normal;  condition  of 
clover  uncertain  as  it  had  not  advanced  as  much  as 
usual  hist  fall  owing  to  dry  weather. — Elmore  .*£. 
Hunt. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  March  16. 

Bees  in  cellar  wintering  nife!v  ;  outdoors,  20  ver 
cent  loss;  colonies  well  supplied  with  stores;  bee- 
keepers expect  a  good  crop ;  the  weather  for  the  last 
two  months  has  been  cold,  and  no  flights  of  bees  out- 
doors ;  this  month,  so  far,  no  flight,  and  weather  has 
been  cold  but  not  much  snow. — F.  A.  Salisbury. 
Markham,   Ont.,   March   15. 

Too  early  to  make  a  forecast  for  Ontario.  Re- 
markably steady  cold  winter,  and  bees  have  not  had 
a  cleansing  flight :  hardly  had  a  day  warm  enough 
to  let  them  change  clustering  spaces;  weaker  colo- 
nies show  signs  of  dysentery;  would  say  that  if  we 
get  a  warm  day  inside  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  the 
l)ulk  of  colonies  will  be  all  right;  but  unless  we  get 
a  warm  day  soon,  something  is  liable  to  happen; 
cellar  winterers  report  their  bees  to  be  very  quiet — 
in  fact,  the  season  has  been  ideal  for  indoor  winter- 
ing; snowfall  has  been  light  here,  but  snow  has  been 
with  us  continuously  since  last  November,  and  at 
this  date  nlsike-fields  have  a  light  covering  yet;  al- 
sike  is  all  right  yet;  critical  time  to  come  when 
snow  goes:   other  sections  of  the  Province   have  had 

a  heavy  fall  of  snow. T.  L.  Byer. 

Deland,  Pla.,   March  17. 

Bees  wintered  well;  pennyroyal,  altho  thought  to 
be  badly  hurt  by  the  cold,  yielded  fairly  well ;  orange 
uow  probably  fair,  liut  owing  to  the  cold  as  far 
south  as  28th  parallel  there  may  be  only  partial 
crop;  south  of  that,  possible  late  in  Anril  or  Ma- 
will  give  a  slight  surplus;  mangrove  badly  damaged 
but  too  early  to  predict  regarding  it;  main  sources 
for  table  honey  are  scrub  and  cabbage  palmetto  now 
full  of  flowers;  colonies  strong  but  have  consumed 
stores  rapidly  on  account  of  warm  weather;  weather 
fine  now,  rainfall  below  average;  general  outlook  for 
surplus  promising. — E.  G.  Baldwin. 

Liverpool,   Pa.,    March    15. 

Bees  have  wintered  well  so  far,  and  per  cent  of 
winter  loss  is  small;  clovers  had  a  good  stand  last 
fall  and  were  well  covered  with  snow;  rainfall  has 
been  abundant;  bees  are  fairly  strong  and  have 
plenty  of  stores;  everything  thus  far  is  in  favor  of 
the  beekeeper. — H.  C.  Klinger. 

Falmouth,  Ky.,  March  15. 

Winter  losses  about  15  per  cent ;  sweet  clover  and 
;is((M-  in  excellent  condition,  white  clover  poor; 
moisture  excessive;   colonies  strong. — Virgil  Weaver. 
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N  Lesson  No. 
we  took  lip 
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LESSON  NO.  3. — THE  FIRST  EQUIPMENT. 

proiaer,    examined   the      honey  production 


in  detail  the 
different  parts 
of  the  hive.  In 
Lesson  No.  2  W2 
had  several 
glimpses  into  the 
mysterious  in- 
terior   of   the    hive 

building-  of  the  comb,  the  storing  of  the 
pollen  and  the  honey,  and  the  rearing  of  the 
brood.  In  this  Lesson  it  is  proper, 
especially  at  this  time  of  the  year,  to  con- 
sider what  kind  of  outfit  the  prospective 
beekeeper,  the  "  new "  beginner,  should 
have. 

Most  beginners  wish  to  produce  comb 
honey.  Some  authorities  advise  it,  in  fact, 
but  there  is  little  or  no  reason  for  this 
aside  from  the  inadequate  excuse  that  the 
production  of  comb  honey  requires  no  hon- 
ey-extractor— that  is,  the  machine  for  whirl- 
ing the  combs  and  throwing  the  honey  out 
bv  the  centrifugal  force  thus  created.     It  is 


BEGINNERS'  Lessons 


3 


a  fact,  to  which 
any  experienced 
beekeeper  will 
testify,  that  ex- 
tracted -  honey 
production  re- 
quires far  less 
skill  than  suc- 
cessful    c  0  m  b- 


There  are  several  rea- 
sons for  this.  Bees  do  not  produce  honey 
in  the  small  section  honey-boxes  as  readily 
as  they  do  in  the  larger  combs,  simply  be- 
cause the  small  combs,  divided  up  as  they 
are,  and  separated  from  each  other,  are 
somewhat  contrary  to  nature.  Now,  be- 
cause bees  do  not  as  readily  erfter  these 
comb-honey  supers,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
keep  them  from  swarming  and  thus  dividing 
their  forces  at  a  time  when  only  by  united 
action  can  a  large  amount  of  surplus  honey 
be  produced. 

Then  a  colony  lo  produce  a  Daying  crop 
of  comb  honey  must  be  brought  to  the  very 
acme  of  strength  just  at  the  time  the  honey- 


An  outfit  for  a  heginnei-  who  expects  to  produce  extracted  honey: 

1  ten-frame  liive  body,  wired  frames  with  sheets  of  comb  foundation. 

2  ten-frame  supers  identical  with  hive  body. 


1   floor-board. 

1    inner  cover. 

1   outer  cover. 

1  two-frame  honey-extractor. 

1   bee-brush. 


1  uncapping-knife. 

1  No.  2  bee-veil. 

1  bee-smoker. 

1  hive-tool. 

1  pair  bee-gloves   (if  desired). 
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flow  starts.  Too  often,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  beginner,  a  colony  will  swarm  be- 
fore getting  well  starled  in  the  eomb-hcney 
supers. 


Cappings  sliced  off  leaving  the  dripping  honey  ex- 
posed ready  to  be  extracted. 


An  abundance  of  room,  which  is  one  of 
the  great  jireventives  of  swarming,  can  not 
be  given  to  colonies  run  for  tlie  production 
of  comb  honey,  otherwise  there  are  likely  to 
be  a  good  many  unfinished  sections.  In 
fact,  successful  comb-honey  production  re- 
quires contentment  in  spite  of  the  often 
crowded  and  almost  unnatural  surroundings. 

Not  all  seasons  are  conducive  to  eomb- 
honey  production.  The  best  comb  honey  is 
produced  in  a  short  time  during  a  quick, 
bountiful  honey-flow.  Bees  run  for  comb 
honey  need  careful  attention  at  tlie  right 
time.  A  beginner  in  choosing  to  ]iroduce 
comb  honey  has  to  begin  very  nearly  at  the 
top  of  the  ladder.  Comb-honey  production 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  business  of  a  specialist 
— at  least  of  an  experienced  beekeeper. 

EXTRACTED-HONEY    EQUIPMENT    SIMPLE. 

Aside  from  the  cost  of  the  honey-extractor 
itself,  the  first  cost  of  an  extraeted-honey 
equipment  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
cost  of  the  comb-honey  outfit.  About  the 
only  difference  is  in  the  choice  of  supers. 
While  the  extracted-honey  man  may,  if  he 
chooses,  use  shallow  supers,  not  much  deep- 
er than  ordinary  comb-honej'  supers,  the 
majority  use  full-dejith  supers  identical  with 


the  brood  -  chambers.  This  in  itself  is  a 
long  step  toward  simplicity,  the  frames  sur- 
rounding the  extracting-eombs  being  identi- 
cal, usually,  with  the  frames  of  the  brood- 
chamber  below.  And  here  is  an  important 
point  that  many  beginners  overlook — the 
subsequent  expense  for  the  equipment  is 
much  less  in  case  of  extracted-honey  produc- 
tion where  the  combs  are  used  over  and 
over  again  year  after  year.  In  comb-honey 
production  the  small  section  boxes  have  to 
be  bought  new  every  time,  of  course,  as 
they  are  sold  with  the  honey. 


.■.»y.»«.5<»y-«t^^w^jppr?yay^'yjrf 


The  empty  comb  after  being  extracted  may  be 
put  back  again  and  refilled  by  the  bees. 

Small-sized  extractors  for  a  moderate  be- 
ginning (and  all  beginning's  with  bees  ought 
to  be  moderate),  can  be  purchased  at  a 
price  not  exceeding  $12.00  to  $15.00.  Two 
or  three  extra  supers  are  needed  per  colony ; 
for  while  it  is  possible,  it  is  unwise  to  work 
from  hand  to  mouth,  with  one  super  only. 

About  the  only  other  device  used  in  the 
apiary  that  the  comb-honey  producer  does 
not  need  is  the  queen-excluder,  a  framework 


111  tlie  extractor  the  combs  arc  wliirlcd  rapidly. 
The  centrifugal  force  throws  the  honey  out  again.st 
the  side  of  the  can. 


A  queen-excluder  between  the  brood-chamber  and 
tlie  supers  keeps  the  queen  from  going  above  and 
laying  eggs  in  the  extracting-combs. 

with  wires  located  163-1000  nf  an  inch 
apart.  The  worker  bees  can  pass  thru  these 
readily,  but  the  queen  cannot.  Most  queens 
will  not  enter  comb-honey  sections  to  lay 
eggs;  but,  unless  prevented  by  a  queen-ex- 
cluder, they  are  likely  to  enter  extracting- 
supers. 

In  Lesson  4  we  shall  consider  tlie  actual 
start — how  to  get  the  bees,  the  first  work  to 
be  done,  and  something  concerning  the  de- 
tails of  extracting  honey. 
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GLEANINGS   FROM  THE  NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST,  AND  WEST 


M 


ARCH    3. 
— I   have 


NOTES  FROM   CANADA 


just  1-  e- 
turned  from 
making  a  hasty  visit  to  all  five  apiaries  here 
in  the  home  district.  The  day  was  calm 
and  bright,  but  not  nearly  warm  enough 
for  bees  to  fly.  Bees  were  stirred  up  a 
little  on  Dec.  8th  last,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, and  have  been  held  in  snug  with  the 
cold  ever  since. 

Judging  by  external  conditions,  bees  are 
in  fair  shape  altho  signs  of  dysenteiy  were 
noticed  in  a  few  colonies  in  each  yard. 
Much  depends  on  whether  a  good  day  comes 
soon  for  bees  to  fly.  With  such  a  day  in- 
side of  two  or  three  weeks,  prospects  are 
for  fair  wintering  at  least. 
*  ^  * 

While  we  have  experienced  winters  with 
more  excessively  cold  days,  for  steady  c(,ld 
weather  this  winter  promises  to  be  a  rec- 
ord -  breaker.  Official  temperatures  for 
Toronto  for  February,  just  past,  give  a 
mean  temperature  for  the  month  of  16. 3 
degrees,  which  is  5.9  degrees  below  normal, 
and  the  statement  is  further  made  that  it 
has  been  the  coldest  February  in  25  years. 

A  light  snowfall  has  exposed  hives  to 
the  cold  all  winter,  and  at  present,  March 
3,  the  fields  have  but  a  thin  covering  of 
snow  and  ice.  For  the  sake  of  the  alsike 
clover,  a  good  snowfall  that  would  lie  still 
and  not  get  drifted  into  piles  would  be 
welcomed.  But  March  does  not  usually  act 
that  way,  for  when  it  snows,  generally  it 
blows  as  well. 

THE    CROP    committee's    PRICES. 

On  page  89  for  February  we  are  told 
that  some  beekeepers  in  Ontario  were 
grumbling  because  our  price  or  crop  com- 
mittee did  not  set  higher  prices  this  year. 
No  doubt  about  that  at  all,  but  as  grum- 
bling and  fault  -  finding  is  a  prerogative 
common  to  all  members  of  the  genus  homo, 
of  course  certain  beekeepers  are  not  in  any 
way  exempt.  Dollars  to  doughnuts,  tlie.se 
same  kirkers  were  the  first  ones  to  kick 
in  the  fall  of  19113  because  they  then  said 
that  this  same  committee  had  recommended 
loo  high  a  price,  and  some  even  had  the 
audacity  to  claim  that  members  of  the 
committee  deliberately  did  this  so  that  they 
could  unload  early  and  let  the  rest  suffei'. 
It  Ls  always  easy  to  be  in  the  "  I  told  you 
class  "  after  things  have  matured ;  and  if 
prices  rather  slumped  in  the  fall  of  1913 
and  went  the  other  way  this  last  season,  nat- 


}.  L.  Byer,  Markham,  Ont. 


u  r  a  1 1  y  they 
"  knew  how  it 
would  go."  The 
worst  feature  in 
coiniection  with  matters  of  this  kind  is  that 
such  advice  always  comes  when  it  is  too 
late  to  be  of  any  use.  ConstriKti\e  criti- 
cism is  always  in  order,  while  destructive 
criticism  is  worse  than  nothing. 

The  crop  committee,  while  it  no  doubt 
has  made  mistakes,  has  after  all  been 
the  means  of  saving  thousands  of  dollars 
to  the  beekeepers,  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  have  worked  for  nothing  and 
boarded  themselves— let  us  be  decent  with 
them  anyway.  Needless  to  add,  the  writ- 
er of  these  notes  is  not  a  member  of  this 
committee  nor  associated  with  them  in  any 
way  aside  from  being  a  member  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  them,  of  the  0.  B.  K.  A. 
^  *  * 

Alighting  -  boards  or  other  projections 
under  the  entrances  of  winter  cases  are  an 
abomination.  A  number  of  winter  cases 
purchased  last  fall  have  two  -  inch  -  wide 
projections  under  the  entrance  hole,  and 
today,  when  visiting  the  apiary  where  these 
cases  are,  Ave  found  half  a  dozen  colonies 
■with  the  entrances  pretty  well  clogged 
with  ice.  A  week  or  ten  days  ago  we  had 
a  heavy  rain  for  an  hour  or  more  followed 
by  severe  freezing  weather — just  the  com- 
bination to  make  trouble  with  cases  having 
projections  as  mentioned.  Right  in  the 
same  yard  under  similar  conditions  in  other 
respects,  not  an  entrance  was  bothered  with 
ice  where  the  ease  had  a  perfectly  clear 
front  and  nothing  to  catch  falling  water 
under  the  entrance.  Build  winter  cases 
with  no  alighting  -  boards  under  the  en- 
trances; incline  the  cases  on  stands  so  that 
they  lean  pretty  well  forward,  and  forget  all 
troubles  as  to  entrances  getting  clogged 
with  ice. 


Honey  is  still  in  keen  demand  with  little 
to  offer.  Looks  as  tha  next  year's  crop,  if 
we  should  have  one,  will  come  on  a  clear 
market.  The  crop,  in  addition  to  being 
heavy  in  quantity  last  year,  was  away  above 
the  average  in  quality — the  latter  factor 
was  no  doubt  a  strong  feature  in  helping 
to  create  the  gi-eat  demand  that  has  ex- 
isted for  honey  for  the  past  few  months. 
»  *  * 

It  gives  us  northern  fellows  quite  a  sliock 
to  read  on  p.  195,  March  issue,  that  North 
Carolina  expects  a  loss  of  30  per  cent  of  the 
bees  because  of  a  hard  winter.     My  father 
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lias  been  spending  a  good  deal  of  the  winter- 
in  that  state,  and  naturally  I  had  a  feeling 
that  North  Carolina  was  comparatively 
warm  in  the  winter.  But  I  also  notice  that 
''  low  stores  "  are  mentioned.  I  wonder  if 
the  latter  item  is  not  more  responsible  than 
the  cold  weather. 


That  picture  of  the  apiary  in  the  forest, 
page  103,  caught  my  eye,  as  it  looks  like  one 
of  our  ai^iaries  very  much.  But  when  I 
saw  those  high  trees  and  then  read  of 
swarming  and  no  queens  clipped — well,  to 
use  a  slang  phrase  "  none  for  mine."  How 
a  man  can  run  out-apiaries  and  not  clip 
queens    is    a    mystery    to    me,    and    I    am 


sure  if  Mr.  James  tried  the  clipping  plan 
he  would  not  be  willing  to  climb  trees  any 
more,  which  at  best  is  a  killing  job  on  a 
hot  day,  and  often  dangerous  to  body  ur 

limb. 

*  *  « 

Just  a  word  in  regard  to  the  editor's 
racy  account  of  his  rush  visit,  page  109, 
February.  He  speaks  of  the  entrances  of 
those  big  hives  as  being  1  by  3  inches.  They 
are  larger  than  that.  As  to  strychnine  be- 
ing scattered  around  the  yard,  of  course 
that  means  that  the  poison  mixed  with 
meal  is  placed  in  small  tins  in  under  tops 
of  outside  cases.  Some  more  "  explaining  " 
may  be  in  order  when  that  article  appears 
as  referred  to  by  the  editor. 


AMONG    THE    ROCKIES 

Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Colorado 


TH  E  writer 
has  to  re- 
p  0  r  t  the 
death  of  Mr.  D. 
C.  Polhemus,  of  Lamar,  Colorado,  Feb.  13, 
1917,  just  three  days  after  his  return  from 
Madison,  Wisconsin.  Little  did  we  think 
death  would  claim  our  friend  so  suddenly, 
for,  so  far  as  we  could  tell,  he  would  live 
for  years.  Mr.  Polhemus  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  National  Beekeepers' 
Association,  and  chairman  of  tlie  Industrial 
Section.  In  January  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Colorado  State  Beekeepers' 
Association.  We  have  lost  a  man  from 
whom  we  had  hoped,  and  justly  so,  that 
great  good  would  come  to  beekeeping  thru 
his  efforts.  It  will  be  very  difficult  to 
fill  his  place.  He  was  a  man  of  quiet  dig- 
nity and  sound  judgment.  Seldom  have  we 
had  in  our  ranks  so  substantial  a  force  as 
was  he.  He  wasted  neither  his  own  time 
nor  that  of  any  one  else  with  useless  talk. 

Mr.  Polhemus  was  but  fifty-six  years  of 
age,  and  had  been  engaged  in  bee  culture  for 
a  little  over  twenty  years,  having  become 
associated  with  Oliver  Foster  at  Las  Animas, 
Colo.,  in  1895.  He  decided  to  take  up  bee- 
keeping and  moved  to  Lamar,  where  he  has 
since  resided. .  He  owned  and  operated  over 
2000  colonies  of  bees,  and  was  a  heavy  buy- 
er of  comb  and  extracted  honey  for  his  trade 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Colorado. 

Beekeepers  who  attended  the  National 
convention  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Mr. 
Polhemus  spent  a  very  happy  season  there, 
and  Mrs.  Pdhenuis  tells  me  he  was  very 
much  pleased  with  the  honor  of  the  election 
as  vice-president  and  chairman  of  the  in- 
dustrial section.  He  had  begun  plannihg 
the  work  for  the  coming  year,  and  had  hop- 


ed   to     aid 
members   in 


the 
the 


purchase  of  hon- 
6  y  -  c  ontainers, 
and  also  had  a  few  plans  in  mind  for  aiding 
beekeepers  in  marketing.  Mr.  Polhemus  is 
survived  by  Mrs.  Polhemus,  and  son  Edgar, 
who  was  associated  with  his  father  under 
the  name  D.  C.  Polhemus  and  Son.  The 
sympathy  of  all  beekeepers  goes  to  the  wife 
and  son  in  their  sorrow. 

THE    HONEY-MARKETING    SITUATION. 

Extracted  honey  is  in  good  demand,  the 
sales  running  probably  two  to  one  for  comb 
honey.  However,  comb  honey  will  be 
pretty  well  cleaned  up  before  the  new  crop 
is  harvested.  Prices  on  comb  honey  have 
not  advanced  recently  to  speak  of ;  but  sales 
have  been  better.  The  spring  trade  in  comb 
honey  promises  to  be  very  good;  and  if  busi- 
ness conditions  remain  as  they  are  now,  the 
comb  honey  will  be  moved  at  a  fair  price. 

Comb  honey  is  offered  at  about  .$2.25  to 
$2.00  per  case  of  24  sections,  according  to 
grade  and  packing.  The  advance  in  the 
price  of  tin  and  glass  containers  has  made 
it  imperative  that  the  price  of  package 
honey  be  advanced.  Pint  jars  of  extracted 
honey  now  retail  at  30  to  35  cts.  each,  and 
one-pound  glass  jars  retail  at  25  cts.  If 
one  is  not  careful  he  will  find  that  where 
honey  is  put  up  in  214-lb.,  5-lb.,  and  10-lb. 
cans  the  cost  of  the  honey,  cans,  labels, 
freight,  etc.,  will  come  to  more  than  the  sell- 
ing price.  We  have  to  keep  revising  our 
prices  to  keep  up  with  the  advances. 

THE  WINTERING  OF  BEES. 

Our  winter  has  been  a  severe  one — much 
more  cold  and  wind  than  usual,  and  conse- 
quently   we    shall    doubtless    have    heavier 
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losses  than  common.  In  western  Colorado 
there  has  been  more  severe  weather  tlian 
ever  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  It  is 
reported  from  the  Grand  Valley  that  nearly 
every  morning  for  Uvo  months  the  mercury 
has  hovered  around  zero.  There  is  not  the 
snow  reported  in  the  abundance  we  have  on 


(lie  Front  Range,  but  doubtless  tliere  will  be 
little  if  any  lack  of  water  for  irrigation. 
Idaho  reports  heavy  losses  caused  from 
honey-dew  in  the  winter  stores.  Losses  as 
high  as  forty  per  cent  are  expected,  and  one 
report  gives  a  loss  of  twenty-nine  colonies 
out  of  thirty. 


THE  bees  are  build- 
ing up  very  rap- 
idly this  spring. 
Some  of  the  older  bee- 
keepers say  they  never  saw  drones  flying  so 
early  in  the  spring.  There  is  some  little 
concern  felt  about  possible  cold  weather  that 
may  come  any  time  and  severely  injure  the 
honey-plants,  as  was  the  case  last  year.  The 
dry  sijell  is  already  being  noticed,  for  some 
of  the  early  spring  sources  of  nectar  have 
been  cut  short.  In  the  extreme  southern 
section  of  the  state  the  more  progressive  bee- 
keepers fed  some  to  hold  the  fine  colonies 
that  had  built  up  early.  In  our  section  the 
horsemint  is  doing  very  nicelj^  The  wild 
plum  was  in  full  bloom  March  1. 

*  *  * 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  the  beekeepers 
to  secure  beneficial  legislation.  Such  efforts 
are  certain  to  bring  results.  If  not  this 
time  it  will  certainly  two  years  hence.  The 
greatest  hindrance  in  such  work  is  the  ex- 
treme ignorance  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  regarding  the  importance  of  the 
beekeeping  industry  in  the  state.  Along 
this  line  there  recently  appeared  in  one  of 
the  leading  state  papers  a  feature  story  in 
the  magazine  section  of  the  Sunday  edition. 
The  plain  facts  bi-ought  forth  in  this  article 
have  caused  many  people  to  think  the 
second  time,  and  to  conclude  that  perhaps 
there  really  is  something  to  the  beekeeping 

industry. 

*  »  * 

Mr.  Kennith  Hawkins,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  the  State  Relation  Service, 
on  March  1  completed  a  six-weeks'  tour"  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Hawkins  is  in  charge  of  api- 
cultural  extension  work  in  the  southern 
states.  While  in  Texas  Mr.  Hawkins  at- 
tended the  sectional  meetings  of  the  farm- 
demonstration  agents.  Mr.  Hawkins  ex- 
pects to  return  to  Texas  by  Api'il  1  to  hold 
a  series  of  beekeepers'  field  meets,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Extension  Service  of 
tlie  Texas  A.  and  M.  College  and  the  State 
Entomologist.  These  meets  will  be  held  in 
at  least  eight  repr&sentative  sections,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  local  beekeepers'  asso- 


IN  TEXAS 

By  F.  B.  Paddock,  State  Entomologist 


ciations  and  the  coun- 
ty agents.  Illustrated 
evening  lectures  will 
be  given  at  each  meet- 
ing. In  addition  to  the  program  Mr.  Haw- 
kins will  sjDend  some  time  in  studying  con- 
ditions in  each  section.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  extension  work  among  the  beekeepers 
will  result  in  great  good,  and  that  it  will  be 
the  forerunner  of  much  more  extensive  work 
being  done  on  the  problem  in  the  state.  It 
is  hard  to  conceive  of  the  ignorance  of  a 
good  many  of  the  beekeepers.  This  lack 
of  knowledge  is  one  of  the  serious  handi- 
caps of  the  foul-brood-eradication  work. 
There  is  great  need  in  this  state  of  extension 
work  being  done  in  beekeeping.  It  has 
been  said  repeatedly  that  the  possibilities 
of  the  industry  in  this  state  have  hardly 
been  more  than  uncovered. 

*  *  * 

In  one  of  the  leading  state  papers,  the 
following  recently  appeared :  "  The  bee- 
keepers who  are  complaining  of  the  low 
price  of  honey  should  remember  that  thej^ 
haven't  done  much  advertising  since  Solo- 
mon's time."  Food  for  thought.  This  is 
an  age  of  advertising. 

*  *  » 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  first  attempt 
of  its  kind  has  recently  been  inaugurated 
by  one  of  the  county  associations.  The 
members  of  the  association  have  undertaken 
an  educational  campaign  to  eliminate  the 
"  bee-gum."  Meetings  are  to  be  held  in 
the  rural  schools,  with  two  or  three  speak- 
ers on  the  program.  A  modern  frame  hive 
will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  instruction,  with 
considerable  emphasis  put  upon  the  in- 
creased returns  possible  from  keeping  bees 
under  such  conditions.  The  results  of  such 
a  campaign  will  be  noted  with  keen  interest 
on  tin;  part  of  many  over  the  state. 

*  *  * 

The  honey  market  is  cleaned  up.  There 
is  less  honey  for  sale  now  tlian  in  any  of 
the  six  seasons  past.  There  is  no  "  carry- 
over "  honey,  so  the  early  spring  honey 
should  command  a  good  price.  Extracted 
honey  is  quoted  at  10   cents,  but  there  is 
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none  offered,  and  comb  honey  is  no  longer 
quoted.  It  seems  as  tho  there  were  more 
honey  used  this  past  winter  than  ever  be- 
fore. In  view  of  what  we  know  now,  it  is 
easy  to  say  that  there  is  no  use  of  flooding 
the  market  again.  But  the  beekeepers  have 
learned  their  lesson.  They  have  seen  the 
folly  of  their  ways.  The  Texas  Honey  Pro- 
ducers' Association  will  in  the  future  exert 
a  wonderful  influence  on  the  supply  of 
honey  on  the  market  and  the  price  secured 
for  it. 

The  Beekeepers'  Item,  edited  by  Hon. 
Louis  H.  Seholl,  is  filling  a  long-felt  want. 
Mr.  Seholl  is  to  be  complimented  on  the 
quality  of  the  matter  contained  in  it.  The 
paper  is  so  good  that  a  Texas  beekeeper  can 
not  afford  to  be  without  it. 


Light  rains  were  quite  general  over  the 
northern  two-thirds  of  the  state  during  the 
first  days  of  March.  The  rain  was  followed 
by  a  cold  wave.  The  temperature  recorded 
in  this  section  was  32  degi'ees.  These  sud- 
den cold  spells  are  trying  to  the  bees. 


In  the  northern  part  of  the  state  many 
beekeepers  are  trying  to  increase  the  areas 
of  sweet  clover,  which  is  said  to  do  very  well 
in  the  waste  places.  It  is  in  this  section 
that  some  beekeepers  build  up  in  the  spring, 
using  one  queen  in  a  hive  of  two  brood- 
chambers.  Just  before  the  main  honey-flow 
one  hive-bodv  is  moved  to  a  new  stand  and  a 


queen    is    introduced.     This    method    'was 
mentioned  on  p.  56. 

*  *  * 

On  March  5  the  Ellis  County  Diversifica- 
tion and  Marketing  Association  held  its 
regular  monthly  meeting  in  Waxahachie. 
The  progi'am  of  this  meeting  was  given 
over  to  bees,  and  many  beekeepers  of  the 
county,  not  members  of  the  association, 
were  in  attendance.  A  talk,  "  Bees  on  the 
Farm,"  was  given  by  F.  B.  Paddock,  State 
Entomologist,  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
very  pointed  talk  by  Mr.  Tom  Burleson,  of 
Waxahaeliie,  one  of  the  foremost  beekeepers 
of  the  state.  The  idea  of  the  program  was 
to  get  the  farmers  of  the  county  to  see  the 
need  and  value  of  bees  on  the  farm  as  a  part 
of  the  general  diversification  scheme  and  the 
live-at-home  campaign  now  being  waged  in 
the  state.  That  the  meeting  had  some  im- 
mediate effect  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
at  least  five  members  made  inquiry  of  where 
bees  were  for  sale. 

*  »  * 

In  southwest  Texas  the  prospects  are  very 
good  now  for  an  early  crop  of  honey. 
Needless  to  say,  this  will  bring  a  good  price 
on  a  "  cleaned-up  "  market. 

*  *  * 

From  north  Texas  comes  the  report  that 
the  unusually  heavy  snow  which  eamie  in 
that  section  in  the  early  spring  caused  a 
little  loss  among  the  beekeepers.  The  snow 
drifted  over  the  entrances  and  the  bees 
smothered.  Those  colonies  closest  to  the 
ground  suffered  the  most. 


AFTER  all, 
Mr.  Haw- 
kins and  his 
southern  work 
did  not  have  to  stay  discontinued.  We  are 
glad  to  hear  he  has  recovered  his  health  and 
is  back  at  work  again. 

*  «  *• 

If  I  were  a  Dixie  daffodil  I  believe  I'd 
join  the  "  Safety  First "  movement.  They 
are  such  gaily  reckless  blossoms  that  they 
do  often  come  to  grief.  This  year  they 
burst  into  bloom  so  early  that  even  poor 
hurried  February  had  a  chance  to  enjoy 
them,  and  her  last  week  here  was  beautiful 
indeed.  During  those  warm  daffodil  days 
of  February  the  beas  were  coming  in  loaded 
with  pollen  from  the  soft  luaples,  and  also 
taking  advantage  of  the  water-pan.  Then 
came  March,  like  neither  a  lamb  nor  a  lion, 
but  very  much  like  a  schoolboy  with  a  grin 


THE   DIXIE   BEE 

Grace  Allen,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


that  makes  you 
suspicious.  And 
on  the  fifth 
m  0  r  n  i  n  g  our 
daffodils  were  under  8  inches  of  snow,  with 
some  of  our  single-story  hives  showing  not 
much  but  the  covers,  and  the  whole  outside 
world  standing  at  14  degrees  above  zero, 
*  *  -* 

There  are  two  things  I  feel  impelled  to 
mention — yea,  even  three — in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  related  in  any  partic- 
ular way  to  beekeei:)ing  south  of  tlie  line. 
One  is  the  delightful  page  of  "  Mother 
Hee  Nursery  Rhymes,"  with  the  dear  fa- 
miliar lines  done  into  such  irresistible  bee 
jingles  and  accompanied  by  sucli  ciiarining- 
ly  quaint  juctures.  Another  is  the  new 
t'liod  page,  with  its  delicious  reciijes  and 
suggestions,  and  the  promise  of  so  many 
good   things  to   come;   and  the   third   isn't 
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even  in  Gleanings.  It  is  a  booklet  con- 
taining the  annual  report  of  the  state  in- 
spector of  Iowa,  Mr.  Frank  Pellett,  and 
also  the  report  of  the  Iowa  sla(e  convention. 
It  contains  some  unusually  interesting  pa- 
pers on  almost  every  angle  of  beekeeping, 
and  is  something  the  Iowa  beekeepers  may 
well  be  proud  to  have  put  out.  I  certainly 
appreciate   having   l-.nd    an    opportunity  to 

see  it. 

«  *  « 

Ml".  Chadwick's  remarks  and  inquiiy, 
page  194,  March,  about  watching  bees  work 
on  flowers,  reminds  me  of  some  of  my  more 
limited  experiences,  confined  mostly  to  our 
own  yard — fruit-bloom  in  spring  and  smart- 
weed  in  mid-summer,  after  the  oals  die 
down  in  the  rear  chicken-lots.  Then  last 
fall  I  watched  them  in  the  althea  blooms  by 
the  east  steps,  day  after  day,  till  the  frost 
killed  the  blossoms.  They  seemed  to  be 
after  nectar,  paying  no  attention  to  the 
pollen,  tho  invariably  they  came  out  of  the 
deep  flowers  all  jDowdery  on  the  head  and 
back.  Then  came  the  clean-up,  bewilder- 
ingly  swift. 

Is  it  true  that  bees  sometimes  "  achieve  " 
pollen,  as  it  were,  by  gathering  it  for  its 
own  sake;  and  at  other  times,  as  seemed  to 
be  the  ease  with  the  althea,  have  it  "  thrust 
upon  them  "  and  so  collect  it  only  incident- 
ally, and  as  a  secondary  interest?  And 
when  brushing  off  the  pollen  that  has  clung 
to  them  uninvited,  do  they  always  pack  it 
thriftily  into  the  famous  baskets,  whether 
they  need  it  or  not,  and  carry  it  home? 


In  spite  of  all  the  extreme  and  variable 
weather  of  the  winter,  the  bees  in  this  im- 
mediate part  of  Tennessee  seem  to  be  com- 
ing thru  with  full,  or  practically  full,  colony 
count,  tho  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  judge  of 
their  strength.  Today,  March  7,  every  one 
of  our  colonies  is  flying.  Mr.  Bartholomew 
reports,  however,  that  in  many  box-hive  lo- 
calities in  the  mountain  districts  this  win- 
ter lias  completed  the  destructive  work  of 
the  past  few  unfavorable  years,  almost  wip- 
ing the  bees  out  and  in  some  places  really 
doing  so  quite  completely. 

Not  only  has  the  severe  winter  been  hard 
on  the  bees,  but  reports  indicate  that' the 
clover  crop  may  have  been  seriously  dam- 
aged. Some  of  the  press  notices  have  stat- 
ed that  the  damage  to  both  wheat  and 
clover  is  woi'se  than  at  any  time  for  thirty 
years,  and  that  they  are  both  practically 
killed  ^out.  I  was  talking  with  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  Bryson  this  morning 
and  he  stated  that,  while  the  unollieial  indi- 
(ations  are  that  wheat  has  been  damaged  to 
the  extent  of  50  to  75  per  cent,  thej^  have 


as  yet  no  reports  on  clover.  On  his  o"wn 
farm,  however,  the  old  clover  is  killed,  and 
he  thinks  it  likely  the  loss  thruout  the  state 
may  be  heavy.  This,  of  course,  refers  chief- 
ly to  crimson  and  sweet  clovers,  white 
clover  usually  suffering  less  than  the  others 
from  winter-killing.  Anyway,  we  refuse  to 
bury  our  hopes  thus  early,  tho  we  admit 
feeling  a  bit  solemncholy. 


The  honey  or  "  sousing "  method  of  in- 
troducing proves  to  have  a  surprising 
number  of  followers,  either  old  or  new. 
We  should  thank  Prof.  Baldwin  for  resur- 
recting and  announcing  it.  The  day  may 
come  when  every  queen  will  be  either 
sprinkled  or  immersed.  I'll  tell  you  what 
I'm  going  to  go  when  I  try  it — provided 
the  queen  has  mated,  of  course.  I'm  just 
going  to  clip  her  wings  then  and  there, 
and  get  that  operation  over  at  the  same 
time.  Since  she  is  going  to  be  so  thoroly 
daubed  with  honey,  the  finger  taint  will 
surely  be  lost.  Perhaps  a  splash  of  dilut- 
ed honey  at  the  time  of  the  regular  clip- 
ping of  queens  already  established  may 
keep  them  from  the  danger  of  getting  ball- 
ed ;  may  be  a  genuine  "  sousing "  will 
save  one  that  is  being  balled. 


I  am  interested  in  noticing  how  many 
women  wear  gloves  in  the  beeyard.  TTntil 
last  summer  I  scorned  them.  But  yielding 
at  last  to  advice  and  ui'gent  entreaty  I  got 
a  pair  and  started  wearing  them  early  last 
season.  Now  I  am  in  danger  of  contracting 
the  habit,  as  much  as  anything  for  the  satis- 
faction of  not  getting  my  hands  all  daubed 
up  with  propolis  and  stuff.  But  they  are 
hot  things,  and  awkward,  and  I  don't  like 
them  a  bit.  I  am  convinced  that,  when  you 
wear  them,  you  need  them  lots  more  than 
when  you  don't,  because  the  long  wide 
finger  ends  disturb  the  bees  so  much  more 
than  deft  bare  fingertips. 


APRIL-TIME    IN    DIXIE. 
It's   April-time   in    Dixie  I 

The    world    is    full    of    song, 
Trees    are    bright    with    blossoming, 

Hearts    are   young    and    strong  I 
Fairy,     elf,     and    pixie 

Blow     the     hours     along, 
So    April-time    in    Dixie 

Doesn't    last    long! 

Dixie    bees    are    humming, 

Skies  are  blue   and  gay, 
Heart,    take   all   that's    coming 

Each   glad   day. 
Fairy,     elf,     and    pixie 

Blow    the    lioui's    away, 
And  April-time   in   Dixie 

Soon   brings    May  I 
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PENNYROY- 
al,   too,   has 
suffered  b  y 
the   freezing' 

.  weather  of  early  February.  But  with  warm 
rains  now  it  will  bloom  again  —  in  fact,  is 
blooming  somewhat  at  this  writing  (Febru- 
ary 15th).  If  the  forest  fires  do  not  burn  it 
off  too  much  the  crop  may  yet  be  appreci- 
able from  pennyroyal.  It  is  rare  indeed  that 
the  cold  waves  reach  far  enough  south  to 
touch  that  rather  hardy  plant.  It  had 
started  blooming  last  October. 

From  later  appearances  it  seems  that 
the  black  mangrove  of  our  eastern  coast 
is  badly  damaged  by  the  frost.  Whether 
it  will  go  "  to  the  grounds  "  or  only  the 
tips  of  the  branches  be  frozen  is  yet  to  be 
determined.  It  has  taken  it  22  years  to 
attain  even  its  height  of  tlie  year  191G 
(about  12  to  15  feet  on  an  average,  on 
its  northern  limits),  and  has  never  attained 
to  the  giant  flow  that  characlerized  it  be- 
fore the  "  freeze "  of  1894-5.  As  it  is 
one  of  the  best  sources  of  honey  in  Florida, 
and  the  best  on  the  East  Coast,  the  loss 
will  be  serious  to  beemen  within  reach  of 
its  blossoms.  It  is  surely  badly  hurt.  With 
orange  honey  out  of  the  question,  and 
mangrove  probably  gone,  it  will  leave 
rather  scanty  sources  for  honey  on  the  In- 
dian River,  and  vicinity. 
«  *  « 

Some  time  ago  this  department  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  Mr.  J.  W. 
Eaton,  of  Welaka,  Florida,  relative  to 
feeding  back  honey  to  the  bees.  He  spoke 
of  feeding  dark  honey.  We  cautioned  him 
against  letting  it  get  into  the  super,  and 
he  replied :  ''  Your  caution  about  feeding 
back  dark  honey  to  the  bees  is  correct,  but 
I  can  feed  in  a  way  to  avoid  a  mixture 
of  the  dark  with  the  good  honey."  We 
would  add  that,  if  Mr.  Eaton  has  devised 
a  method  whereby  he  can  feed  back  dark 
honey  to  the  bees  and  not  have  this  dark 
honey  stored  eventually  in  the  supers,  pro- 
vided he  feeds  faster  than  the  bees  can 
consume  it  at  the  time,  then  we  wish  he 
would  give  the  readers  of  Gleanings  the 
benefit  of  his  invention.  Let  us  have  the 
benefit  of  your  experience  along  this  line, 
Mr.  Eaton. 

WW* 

On?  of  our  local  druggists  handed  us 
a  leaflet,  taken  from  Drug  Topics,  the 
national  representative  organ  of  druggists. 
The  illustration  is  very  attractive.  One 
more  avenue  of  distribution !  Surely, 
when  even  the  druggists  begin  selling  "  pure 
honey  "  as  a  food,  we  may  conclude  that 


April,  1917 

our     people    of 
this    great    land 

E.G.Baldwin  do     not     buy 

enough  drugs, 
and  hence  the  drug  folk  have  to  sell  foods  to 
make  money  enough.  Anyhow  it  seemc 
mighty  encouraging.  Sounds  a  lot  better  to 
read  of  "  pure  honey  "  being  sold  over  a 
drug  counter  than  the  usual  patent  nostrums 
and  curealls  and  panaceas.  What  next? 
Probably  the  liverystable  men  and  garage 
men  will  carry  a  stock  of  honey,  to  supply 
motor  and  driving  parties  with  Nature's 
l)urest  food.    Why  not ? 


This  letter  from  Independence,  Kansas, 
adds  one  more  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  "  honey  method  of  queen  introduc- 
tion."    It    reads: 

"Dear  Sir:  —  Thanks  for  tellii'g  in 
Gleanings  the  honey  method  of  introducing 
queens.  The  queens  are  accepted  every 
time  and  laying  the  next  day,  even  when 
they  come  thru  the  mails  from  Pennsyl- 
vania." 

Several  have  intimated  that  it  might  be 
necessary  to  take  the  honey  from  the  same 
hive  to  which  the  new  queen  is  to  be  intro- 
duced. To  all  such  it  may  be  stated  that 
no  such  precaution  is  needed.  The  point 
does  not  lie  in  the  odor  of  the  honey,  nor 
in  the  odor  of  the  queen  being  disguised  by 
that  of  the  honey;  rather  does  it  depend 
on  the  natural  tendency  of  all  bees  to  lick 
up  any  and  all  sweets,  particularly  honey, 
wherever  and  whenever  it  is  found.  And 
when  they  are  thus  licking  up  honey,  they 
seemingly  forget  all  else,  even  such  a  trifle 
as  a  new  queen !  Anyhow,  when  they  come 
to  her  at  the  end  of  their  "  licking "  they 
go  right  on,  and  "  lick  her  right  into  lay- 
ing!" At  least  that  is  the  practical  result 
of  it  all.  Use  lots  of  honey,  at  least  half 
a  teaeupful,  but  take  it  from  any  source 
3'ou  please,  just  so  it  is  free  from  disease. 
Of  course,  if  you  happen  to  live  so  unfor- 
tunately (?)  far  north  as  Mr.  J.  E.  Crane, 
or  our  Canada  friends,  you  may  have  to 
warm  the  honey;  but  that  is  not  of  any  in- 
terest to  us  awaj'  down  in  Florida.  It  was 
86  in  the  shade  here  yesterday,  February 
20th.  No  need  to  heat  our  honeys  at  that 
temperature.  I  would  suggest  that,  the 
thicker  the  honey  the  better,  provided  you 
can  dip  the  queen  and  cover  her  completely. 
Too  thin  honey  might  run  off  too  quickly. 
You  want  the  queen  to  be  "  messed,"  and 
good  and  well  too.  Don't  be  afraid  to 
"  souse  "  her  thoroly. 
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APRIL 

BY  GRACE  ALLEN 

Young-eyed  April,  as  you  come 

Dancing  down  the  path  of  spring, 
All  the  bees  begin  to  hum, 

All  the  birds  begin  to  sing, 
All  the  earth,  that  was  so  dumb, 

Has  a  welcome  word  to  fling 
Gaily  at  you  as  you  come 

Dancing  down  the  path  of  spring. 

Crocus,  tulip,  daffodil, 

Violet  and  buttercup 
Open  wide  for  you  to  fill 

All  their  sudden  beauty  up. 
Pour  in  joy!      What  tho  it  spill? 

Bee  and  lady-bird  will  sup 
At  the  heart  of  daffodil, 

Violet  and  buttercup! 

Oh  the  April-hearted  bees! 

How  they  liover  here  and  hum 
In  your  fairyland  of  trees — 

Applebloom  and  snowy  plum! 
You  have  perfumed  every  breeze, 

Y"ou  have  made  us  glad  you've  come. 
But  your  heart  is  in  the  bees 

Where  they  hum  and  hum  and  hum! 


Why  Extracted  It  can  not  be  denied 

Honey  Has  Such  that  the  present  con- 

a  Future  ditions   of  the   honey 

market  are  unprece- 
dented. It  is  evident  that,  as  the  people 
have  their  attention  drawn  toward  honey, 
they  are  not  slow  to  decide  in  what  form  it 
may  be  used  most  economically  and  to  their 
greatest  satisfaction. 

There  are  three  sides  to  the  honey  ques- 
tion— that  is,  comb  or  extracted.  The  pro- 
ducer, the  dealer,  and  the  consumer  each  has 
to  be  considered  if  we  are  to  realize  which 
way  the  wind  is  blowing.  It  may  as  well 
be  confessed  right  now  that  I  favor  the  pro- 
duction and  use  of  extracted  honey.  From  a 
personal  point  of  view  it  appears  that  al- 
most everything  favors  that  form  of  honey. 
To  mention  briefly  the  acknowledged  facts 
only,  there  is  less  trouble  with  swarming, 
fewer  skilled  operators  are  required  to  pre- 
pare the  crop  for  market,  less  work  in  a 
general  sense,  a  greater  yield,  a  better  yearly 
average,  probably  less  expense,  perfect,  safe- 
ty for  the  product  for  anj^  length  of  time 
after  harvesting,  lower  transportatioji 
charges,  and  less  risk  of  damage  or  loss. 
Extracted  honey  can  be  used  in  a  thousand 
and  one  ways,  while  comb  honey  can  be 
eaten  only  with  a  spoon. 

Large  amounts  of  comb  honey,  crystallized 
beyond  redemption,  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
dealers;  and  the  common  cry  is,  "What  am 
I  going  to  do?"  The  dealer  can  not  be 
blamed  if  he  vows  ' '  never  again. ' '     This  is 


the  one  phase  of  the  comb-honey  predica- 
ment which  is  most  serious. 

The  matter  cf  grading  and  ])acking  comb 
honey  has  ever  been  a  tender  point,  and 
disagreements  and  dissatisfaction  are  not 
infrequent.  The  question  of  damage  and 
loss  in  transportation,  and  the  nasty  messes 
and  incidental  injury  to  other  jnerchandise 
have  to  be  faced  occasionally,  while  there 
are  rarely  any  of  these  troubles  in  connec- 
tion with  extracted. 

When  we  come  to  consider  honey  from  the 
consumers'  standpoint,  there  is  opened  a 
wide  field  for  thought.  Honey  has  always 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  luxury,  and 
quite  rightly  too.  Comb  honey  is  a  raw 
product.  It  has  enjoyed  its  predominant 
position  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  original 
and  (until  comparatively  recently)  the  only 
form  in  which  good  honey  has  been  known. 
But  man  is  continually  seeking  improvement, 
and  adapting  natural  things  to  serve  better 
his  needs  and  convenience;  and  who  shall 
say  that  the  removal  of  pure  honey  from  the 
husk  is  not  a  part  of  progress  and  improve- 
ment? Comb  honey  will  always  be  classed 
as  a  luxury  (and  there  is  always  a  demand 
for  luxuries  as  such),  while  extracted  honey 
bids  fair  to  take  its  place  with  other  stand- 
ard household  supplies  if  the  supply  can  be 
made  dependable. 

When  the  housewife  sees  comb  honey  in 
the  store  it  is  not  associated  in  her  thoughts 
with  any  of  the  necessary  supplies  which  she 
purchases  constantly,  being  a  distinctly  dif- 
ferent article.  On  the  other  hand,  liquid 
honey  naturally  associates  itself  with  mo- 
lasses, maple  and  other  syrups,  olive  oil,  and, 
in  fact,  all  the  kitchen  supplies  of  a  liquid 
character  put  up  in  glass  and  tin  (the  values 
and  cost  of  which  she  knows).  Having  once 
made  a  purchase  of  liquid  honey,  and  become 
acquainted  with  it,  she  thinks  of  it,  as  of 
her  other  necessary  purchases,  without  doubt 
or  hesitation. 

The  past  history  of  the  honey  market 
(when  honey  was,  more  often  than  not,  a 
drug  on  the  market)  and  the  present  con- 
ditions as  outlined  in  Gleanings  for  Janu- 
ary, point  to  two  things  at  least — that  is  to 
say,  comb  honej''  has  never  hit  the  popular 
fancy,  be  the  reason  what  it  may,  while  ex- 
tracted honey  has  captured  the  market, 
which  is  good  enough  evidence  that  the 
people  are  finding  that  it  suits  their  taste 
find  their  purses.  The  problem  now  is  to  see 
that  the  supply  does  not  fail. 

Hoboken,  N.  J.  C.  D.  Cheney. 


Best  Time  1.     Is   there   any    time 

to   Transfer  better  than  another  for 

transferring  bees  from 
old  box  hives  to  others  for  increase,  not  figur- 
ing any  on  the  honej"? 

2.     How   much   wax   might   one  expect  to 
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extract  from  a  given  number  of  pounds  of 
comb — say  how  much  comb  in  pounds  in  a 
ten-frame  hive,  and  how  much  wax  should 
one  get?  E.  A.  Clement. 

Willoughby,  Ohio,  Feb.  15. 

A.  1.  We  usually  figure  that  the  best  time 
for  transferring  is  early  in  the  spring,  along 
about  fruit  bloom.  At  that  time  there  is 
very  little  honey  in  the  hive,  comparatively; 
the  colony  is  not  strong,  and  the  whole  oper- 
ation of  transferring  can  be  performed  much 
more  easily  then  than  at  any  other  time. 

If  the  Heddon  short  method  of  transfer- 
ring is  used  the  bees  can  be  nearly  all  shaken 
out  and  hived  on  frames  of  foundation.  The 
transferring  can  then  be  carried  on  at  any 
time. 

2.  The  amount  of  wax  that  can  be  obtain- 
ed from  old  combs  varies  somewhat.  From 
ten  Langstroth  frames  one  would  get  all  the 
way  from  2  to  3i<^  lbs.  of  wax. 


Extracted-Honey  On  page  128,  February 
Colonies  Winter  issue,   Mr.   Foster   says 

the  Best  that   comb-honey   colo- 

nies are  usually  in  bet- 
ter condition  for  winter.  Now,  I  find  it  the 
other  way.  Comb  -  honey  colonies  usually 
crowd  the  queen  in  the  last  part  of  summer 
so  there  is  not  an  oversupply  of  young  bees 
to  winter.  At  least  they  can't  come  up  to 
extracting  colonies  with  young  bees.  I  find 
that  the  colonies  run  for  extracted  honey 
winter  the  best,  and  are  usually  stronger  in 
the  spring. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Foster  means  that  the  ex- 
tracting colonies  have  a  better  supply  of 
honey.  Well,  the  beekeeper  can  regulate 
that.  I  always  winter  in  two-story  hives, 
and  the  upper  stories  are  mostly  solid  honey, 
with  some  be^ow  to  carry  up  in  the  spring. 
The  bees  usually  winter  in  the  upper  stories, 
and  have  their  brood-nest  there  in  the  spring. 

Brush,  Colo.  Daniel  Danielson. 


Qi= 


.CtP: 


A  New  Era  The    year    just    closed 

for  Beekeeping  has  marked  a  new  era 

in  Oregon  for    this    section.     The 

honey  crop  being  some- 
what better  than  in  former  years,  the  bee- 
men  began  discussing  things  which  resulted 
in  an  association  being  formed  under  the 
name  of  "  Umatilla  Valley  Beekeepers,"  in- 
cluding all  honey-producers  of  the  valley. 
Five  officers  were  elected — three  for  three 
years  and  two  for  one  year. 

A  bill  was  drafted  and  presented  to  the 
state  legislature,  asking  state  aid  in  control- 
ling foul  brood,  etc. 

Mutual  benefit  in  buying  supplies  and  mar- 
keting honey  are  objects  of  the  association. 

In  former  years  honey  production  here  has 


been  little  considered;  but  now  quite  a  num- 
ber are  going  at  it  in  dead  earnest;  and,  if 
conditions  are  favorable,  1917  will  note  a 
large  honey  production  for  this  valley.  We 
produce  a  fine  article  of  alfalfa,  sweet  clo- 
ver, and  sage. 

At  the  meeting  an  inventory  showed  3000 
colonies  for  the  district,  which  will  be  more 
than  doubled  this  year. 

The  past  season  developed  our  first  foul 
brood,  Mr.  J.  M.  Thorn  having  to  shake  100 
colonies  in  July,  which  proved  successful, 
and  an  average  of  100  pounds  extracted  for 
the  season  after  the  treatment. 

Hermiston,  Ore. 


Q{= 


Drip-board  Meth-  iTo  provide  my  bees 

od   of   Giving  jjwith  water  without 

Bees  Water  tthe  chance  of  losing 

any  by  drowning,  I 
use  the  contrivance  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. It  is  simply  a  keg  held  between  four 
posts,  with  an  unplaned  board  leading  up  to 
it.  The  keg  is  provided  with  a  faucet  which" 
is   opened   only   far   enough   for   a   constant 


Device  for  watering  bees. 

drip  to  fall  on  the  rough  board,  across  which 
I  nail  some  flat  strips,  while  two  other  thin 
strips  are  nailed  to  the  sides  to  prevent  the 
water  running  off. 

I  regulate  the  drip  to  the  need  of  the  bees. 
When  no  brood-rearing  is  going  on  to  any 
great  extent  a  drop  of  water  every  twenty 
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seconds  will  be  all  the  bees  require.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  any  water  to  remain  stand- 
ing between  the  cross-strips  on  the  board. 
Once  this  remains  wet,  the  bees  will  be  able 
to  get  all  the  water  they  want.  But  it  is  an 
easy  matter,  of  course,  to  open  the  cock  a 
little  more  when  the  flow  of  water  is  con- 
sidered insufficient. 

For  my  small  apiary  I  have  to  fill  this  keg 
only  once  every  four  or  five  weeks.  In  a 
large  apiary  a  barrel  should  be  used.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  drip-board  stand  in 
the  shade.  J.  H.  Hamelberg. 

Soest,  Holland. 


All  Plans  0.  K.  On    page    1161    E.    G. 

When  the  Honey's  Baldwin  tells  us  what 
Coming  in  not  to   do  in  introduc- 

ing queens  by  the  hon- 
ey method.  My  experience  has  been  that 
any  old  method  is  O.  K.  when  bees  are  gath- 
ering honey  freely,  and  that  no  method  is  a 
sucess  when  no  honey  is  coming  in. 

When  I  first  tried  the  smoke  method  I  was 
delighted.  I  thought  I  had  found  just  what 
I  had  been  wanting  for  years.  I  introduced 
a  large  number  of  queens  with  practically 
no  losses;  but  in  the  fall,  after  the  honey- 
flow  was  over,  about  SO  per  cent  of  queens 
introduced  were  killed.  I  had  the  same  ex- 
perience with  the  honey  method. 

Last  fall  I  went  to  an  outyard,  introduced 
40  queens,  and  lost  only  one.  About  a  week 
later,  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  I  intro- 
duced in  the  same  yard  25  in  one  day  and 
lost  22  of  them.  Eight  days  later  I  removed 
all  cells,  and  gave  more  queens  by  this  same 
method  and  had  them  all  accepted.  I  after- 
ward introduced  about  35  more  queens  in  the 
same  3'ard,  with  a  loss  of  about  half  a  dozen. 
In  each  case  the  old  queen  was  removed,  cells 
torn  down  eight  days  later,  and  the  young 
queen  given. 

I  had  very  little  trouble  with  robbers,  al- 
tho  no  honey  was  coming  in.  The  last  half- 
dozen  queens  given  to  the  bees,  I  let  the  rob- 
bers get  started  while  looking  over  the 
combs  to  see  if  they  were  ■  queenless,  and  I 
fear  some  three  or  four  of  those  hives  are 
queenless  now.  J.  M.  Cutts. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 


=io^c«= 


When  Excluders  are  For  the  successful 
Necessary,  and  when  production  of  bulk 
They  are  Not  comb    honey,    exclud- 

ers are  very  desirable 
if  not  an  absolute  necessity.  As  to  sections, 
out  of  hundreds  of  thousands  produced  I 
have  never  found  brood  in  more  than  two 
or  three  indiv'idual  sections. 

In  the  production  of  extracted  honey  it  is 
no  detriment  to  allow  the  queen  full  run  of 
the  supers  during  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 


son. There  are  always  some  queens  that 
persist  in  laying  in  the  super,  so  that,  toward 
the  latter  part  of  the  honey-flow,  it  is  well 
to  use  the  excluders  in  such  cases. 

As  to  whether  excluders  hinder  the  storing 
of  honey  in  the  supers,  I  have  never  been 
quite  able  to  make  up  my  mind.  Very  often 
I  find  a  colony  that  is  laackward  in  storing 
surplus  in  the  super  thru  an  excluder  that 
will  pick  up  at  once  when  the  excluder  is 
removed;  then,  again,  side  by  side  will  be 
found  two  colonies  of  apparently  the  same 
strength — the  one  without  an  excluder  mov- 
ing very  leisurely  along,  and  the  other  with 
an  excluder  literally  jamming  every  avail- 
able cell  full  of  honey,  and  crying  for  more 
space.  Tho  I  find  the  excluder  very  valuable 
in  the  production  of  honey,  particularly  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  flow,  its  chief  value  to 
me  is  its  use  in  manipulating  for  increase  and 
building  up.  Jos.  J.  Anderson. 

Salem,  Ida. 


Catch   Those  In   the  Nov.   15th   is- 

Drones  with  an  sue,     page     1087,     B. 

Alley  Trap  Palmer  asks  what  be- 

comes of  the  drones 
after  shaking  for  foul  brood.  Provide  the 
hive  that  the  bees  are  to  be  shaken  into  with 
a  good  Alley  queen  and  drone  trap,  and  see 
that  it  is  well  secured  so  no  bees  or  drones 
can  escape  without  going  thru  the  trap. 
Just  at  night  place  the  hive  where  it  is  to 
stand.  Smoke  the  foul  -  brood  colony  well. 
Use  a  very  little  tobacco.  Close  the  en- 
trance for  two  or  three  minutes.  Then 
shake  the  bees  into  the  hive  with  the  queen 
and  drone  trap  on  it  and  close  it  up.  The 
drones  are  thus  captured  so  they  cannot  go 
into  other  hives.  J.  G.  French. 

Vernon,  Conn. 


An  Easy  Method  of 
Filling  Combs  with 
Syrup  for  Feeding 


Gi\'ing  colonies  of 
s  e  a  1  e  d  stores  in 
spring  i  s  always 
recommended  as  the 
best  method  to  stimulate  bees  or  replenish 
colonies  short  of  stores  by  up-to-date  bee- 
keepers in  spring.  Having  stores  on  hand 
for  this  purpose  is  not  always  possible;  so 
some  other  means  must  be  used.  There  has 
been  a  method  used  similar  to  this  by  filling 
empty  combs  with  warm  syrup  (half  and 
half)  and  jilacing  the  same  in  the  hive  next 
to  the  brood-nest  in  the  evening.  So  far  as 
stimulating  is  concerned  I  believe  it  sur- 
passes sealed  stores.  Why  this  method  is  not 
advocated  more  I  do  not  know  unless  the 
method  of  filling  has  been  too  slow  or  mussy. 
Tlie  following  is  my  method: 

I  hnve  a  box  that  is  made  on  the  order  of 
a  Doolitle  feeder — large  enough  to  receive 
a  Langstroth  frame.     I  fill  this  within  about 
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an  inch  or  1%  from  the  top  and  gradually 
j)ush  the  comb  toward  the  bottom.  Push- 
ing comb  downward  too  fast  does  not  allow 
the  air  to  get  out  of  the  cells.  One  push 
downward  fills  every  cell. 

The  box  has  galvanized  sides  8^  deep, 
1%  wide,  18%  long,  inside  measurements. 
When  tacking  on  these  sides  I  used  cigar- 
l)0x  nails  every-  half-inch.  The  ends  and 
bottom  are  made  of  half-inch  lumber.  Melt- 
ed wax  is  poured  along  the  inside  edges.  A 
cleat  along  the  top  edges  is  nailed  outside, 
preventing  the  metal  sides  bulging  out. 

In  filling  combs  in  a  wholesale  manner  a 
tank  (or  extractor)  with  a  gate  is  placed  on 
a  platform  over  this  box.  Otherwise  a  dip- 
per may  be  used.  J.  H.  Fisbeck. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Deeper  Brood-  If    you    have     eight- 

Chambers  Kathcr  frame  hives   and   fix- 

than  Wider  Ones  tures,     and     wish     to 

change  to  a  larger 
hive,  don 't  buy  ten-frame  hives  to  get  a 
larger  brood-chamber.     Get  the  eight-frame 


Jumbo.  The  same  applies  to  the  ten-frame. 
This  plan  gives  the  increased  brood-chamber 
capacity,  and  at  the  same  time  uses  the  old 
fixtures.  In  my  yard  I  have  twenty  ten- 
frame  Jumbo  hives,  and  there  is  no  contract- 
ing down  to  "as  large  as  one 's  fist  ' '  in 
them. 

Take,  for  comparison,  a  strong  eight-frame 
colony,  a  strong  ten-frame  colony,  and  a 
strong  ten-frame  Jumbo.  When  the  temper- 
ature was  ten  degrees  above  zero  the  eight- 
frame  hive  had  a  seven-range  cluster.  The 
width  of  the  cluster  was  9  inches;  length,  7 
inches,  height,  7^^;  cubic  contents  of  space 
occupied  by  the  cluster  approximately  180 
cubic  inches. 

The  ten-frame  standard  hive  had  a  seven- 
range  cluster;  the  width  of  cluster  which  was 
10  inches;  length,  10  inches;  height,  8  inches 
— contents  of  space  occupied  by  cluster  380 
cubic  inches. 

The  ten -frame  Jumbo  cluster  had  a  width 
of  13  inches;  length,  16  inches;  height,  11% 
inches^ — cubic  contents  1150  inches.  Some 
difference!  This  is  why  I  am  a  convert  to 
the  large  brood-chamber.  I  don't  want  them 
wider.     I  want  them  deeper. 

Falmouth,  Ky.  Virgil  Weaver. 


Ma  says  she  knows  why  the  bees  do  such  a  good  job  of  Iiousecleaning  every  spriny. 
in  the  hive  to  muss  things  up  all  the  time. 


'There's  no  drones 


April,  1917 

YEARS  ago, 
when  I  first 
started  out 
in  business,  I 
consulted  a  law- 
yer in  regard  to 
s  o  me  transac- 
tion. Very  soon 
he  said  sonie- 
thina:  like  tliis: 

"Mr.  Root,  did 
this  man  agree  to 
do      what      you 
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OUR  HOMES 

A.  I.   ROOT 


Whal.  therefore,  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not 
man  put  asunder,- — Matt.   19:6. 


seem  to  think  he  ought  to  do?" 

"  Why,  no ;  I  do  not  think  he  did  agree ; 
but  does  it  not  look  as  if  he  ought  to  do  so 
and  so  under  the  circumstances?  " 
His  reply  was  something  like  this: 
"Mr.  Root,  the  man  who  does  all  he  agrees 
to  do  is  a  very  good  man." 

I  made  some  protest,  but  had  to  give  it 
up;  and  I  have  often  found  that  the  man 
who  adheres  strictly  to  the  letter  of  what 
he  has  agreed  to  do  is  a  very  good  man — 
that  is,  when  you  get  acquainted  with  some- 
body whom  you  can  actually  depend  on, 
thru  thick  and  thin,  it  is  pleasant  to  know 
such  meii,  or,  if  you  choose,  such  women. 
I  know,  of  course,  there  is  once  in  a  while 
a  man  so  tricky  that  he  is  very  careful  what 
he  promises,  and  especially  careful  about 
putting  it  down  in  black  and  white,  that  he 
may  slip  out  in  some  way,  and  be  a  bad 
man  after  all.  This  matter  of  divorces  has 
been  on  my  mind  a  good  deal.  I  have  just 
been  thinking  that,  of  all  the  agreements  we 
make  in  this  life,  there  is  no  other  contract 
as  sacred  and  solemn  as  the  agreement  be- 
fore God  between  man  and  wife  when  they 
come  into  partnership  together. 

I  recall  the  morning  after  Mrs.  Root  and 
I  were  married,  over  fifty  years  ago.  Some- 
thing seemed  to  say  to  me,  altho  I  was  not 
a  professing  Christian  at  the  time,  that  a 
new  era  was  just  opening  to  both  of  us. 
We  were  to  start  with  horses  and  carriage  on 
a  honeymoon  trip,  and  we  Were  waiting  for 
the  friends  to  get  ready.  We  happened  to 
be  alone  by  ourselves.  I  put  out  my  hand 
to  her,  and  she  looked  smilingly  up  into  my 
"face  while  I  spoke  somewhat  as  follows.  It 
was  a  boyish  speech,  but  it  was  honest. 
Said  I : 

"  Sue,  the  agreement  between  us  two  that 
we  have  just  entered  into  is  the  most  sacred 
and  solemn  step  in  our  two  lives.  Let  us 
fully  consider  the  new  relations  that  rest  on 
the  shoulders  of  both  of  us;  and  may  God 
help  us  to  bear  with  each  other,  and  to  bear 
with  patience  the  new  responsibilities  that 
are  going  to  rest  on  us  two.  May  we  two, 
ihiu  tliifk  and  thin,  for  better  or  for  worse, 


cling     to     each 
other." 

The     carriage 
was  ready  about 
this  time,  and  off 
we  started ;  but  I 
felt  happy,  and 
m  y      conscience 
indorsed      this 
little  prayer   (if 
it    might    so    be 
called )      as     we 
started     away. 
As  the  sun   came  up,  and  we  felt  the  in- 
spiration of  the  autumn  morning,  I  look- 
ed into  the  face  of  my  young  bride  and 
took  her  hand  while  we  sat  there  in   the 
carriage,  and   a   great   joy  came  into  my 
heart  to  think  that  she  was  going  to  be  close 
by  my  side  in  the  weeks,  months,  and  years 
to  come.     For  a  year  or  two  before  our 
marriage  I  had  walked   twice   a   week   or 
oftener  about  three  miles  to   her   father's 
home,   sometimes   thru   mud   and   rain   and 
sleet,  just  for  the  purpose  of  being  with  her 
a  few  hours;  and  now  she  was  to  be  with 
me  always— mine  for  ever,  mine  while  life 
should  last.    May  I  be  pardoned  for  saying 
that  the  dear  little  woman  has  most  faith- 
fully kept  her  part  of  the  pledge  year  in 
and  year  out?     Oh!  what  would  I  give  if 
I  could  truthfully  say,  "Z  have  done  as  well, 
or  even  approximately  as  well  "? 

I  have  always  opposed  divorces— at  lea.^t 
ever  since  I  started  to  follow  the  Master. 
A  good  many  times  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to    plead   with   man    and   wife,  "sometimes 
successfully,  but  not  always.     I  remember 
that  years  ago  a  man  with  whom  I  was  pret- 
ty intimately  acquainted  had  just  decided 
to  run  away  and  leave  his  wife  and  children. 
He  thought  the  provocation  was  sufficient. 
I  tramped  down  to  their  home  one  Sunday 
morning,  taking  my  Bible  with  me.     I  ex- 
horted and  protested,  but  it  was  with  but 
little  avail.     Finally  I  asked  them  to  kneel 
down  with  me  in  prayer.     I  prayed  as  well 
as  I  could,  not  only  for  the  unhappy  pa- 
rents, but  for  the  two  or  three  children  then 
present.     The  prayer,  altho  it  was  perhaps 
an  awkward  one,  and  ungrammatical,  did 
the  business.     The  husband  and  wife,  with 
clasped  hands,  promised  before  God  to  start 
a  new  life ;  and  the  one  who  had  been,  per- 
haps indiscreetly,  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
promised  to  go  away  off  and  thus  remove 
temptation.     This  man  now  has  a  beautiful 
little  home  and  a  fine  farm,  several  children, 
and  both  the  parents  are  in  regular  attend- 
ance, I  believe,  at  the  church"  where  they 
belong. 

Many  times,  wlien  you  come  to  know  all 
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the  circumstances,  it  looks  very  much  as  if 
(he  parties  had  better  separate;  but  I  do  not 
tliink  I  have  ever  advised  a  separation.  If 
even  one  of  the  two  is  a  professing  Chris- 
tian, the  troubles  may  almost  always  be 
fixed  up. 

The  saddest  part  of  the  divorce  business 
comes  in  where  there  are  children.  Often- 
times I  have  said  to  the  parents,  "  Thes^ 
are  your  children.  You  are  father  and 
mother  to  them,  and  always  will  be.  There 
is  no  power  on  earth  to  make  it  otherwise." 

T  have  said  to  the  children,  "  He  is  your 
father,  and  no  power  on  earth  can  change  it. 
A  sacred  obligation  rests  on  you  that  can 
never  be  changed." 

T  said  in  substance  the  same  thing  to  the 
father.  I  am  glad  that  I  cannot  recall  that 
(here  was  ever  any  necessity  of  saying  so 
much  to  the  mother.  Just  imagine,  if  you 
please,  the  effect  on  the  children  when  there 
is  a  quarrel  between  their  pai'ents.  What  a 
sad  thing  to  contemplate !  I  have  said,  and 
say  it  again,  for  the  sake  of  the  children  if 
for  nothing  else,  stick  together  in  some  s;ut 
of  fashion  rather  than  separate. 

Sometimes  I  am  told  by  one  or  both, 
"  God  did  not  bring  us  together.  It  was 
just  our  Own  foolish  blundering." 

To  this  I  reply,  "  My  friends,  you  con- 
sented to  this  union  before  God.  You  ask- 
ed God  to  witness,  and  the  command  is 
binding  upon  you.  You  are  together — there 
is  no  getting  rid  of  it.  You  are  father  and 
mother  to  the  children  that  are  an  addition- 
al seal  to  the  contract  or  bargain.  They  are 
your  own  children,  and  no  power  on  earth 
(an  make  it  otherwise." 

Many  business  houses  at  the  present  time 
say,  in  different  ways,  ''  Money  back  if  you 
ore  not  satist]ed."  That  is,  after  you  have 
received  the  goods  and  given  them  a  test, 
if  tliey  do  not  prove  exactly  as  represented 
or  what  you  expected,  you  can  send  them 
back  and  have  your  money.  My  good  friend, 
yen  cannot  take  a  Avife  in  that  way.  I  do 
not  know  but  the  experiment  has  been  tried 
by-  a  class  of  people  who  call  themselves 
"free  lovers"  or  something  of  that  scrt; 
but  it  has  never  worked.  Such  plans  are  a 
scheme  of  the  devil,  and  wreck  and  ruin 
follow.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
children  as  the  result  of  such  a  proceeding? 
The  laws  of  man  and  laws  of  nature  pi"o- 
test  against  such  inventions. 

Years  ago  we  used  to  have  a  sort  of  lunch- 
room or  restaurant  for  the  benefit  of  era- 
|)loyees,  especially  those  who  live  too  far 
away  to  go  home  to  dinner.  One  day  the 
woman  in  charge  of  the  lunch-room  called 
me  ip.  Pointing  to  a  low-lived-looking  cliap 
who  sat  at  the  table  she  said,  "  Mr.  Root, 


(liis  fellow  came  in  here  and  ordered  dinner. 
As  it  was  before  dinnertime  1  went  to  work 
and  got  up  a  dinner  for  him  as  good  as  I 
know  how,  and  now  he  says  he  has  no 
money.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?" 

My  first  impulse  was  to  hunt  up  a  good 
club  and  tell  him  that  units-!  he  paid  over 
the  25  cents  for  the  dinner  he  had  ordered 
I  would  "take  it  out  of  his  hide."  I  think 
that  must  have  been  before  I  enlisted  as  a 
Christian.  The  more  I  thought  it  over  the 
more  I  decided  there  was  nothing  to  do.  So 
I  said,  as  meekly  as  I  could,  "  ]\Iy  frie:id, 
you  probably  mean  that  the  next  time  you 
come  along  here  you  will  pay  the  25  cents 
you  owe  us?  " 

Of  course  he  gave  the  jn'omise  quite 
cheerfully.  Now,  this  may  be  a  homely 
illustration:  but  it  strikes  me  that  all  man- 
kind, from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  should 
regard  the  marriage  contract  soni.?thing  in 
the  same  way.  It  cannot  be  undone.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  "  money  back  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  "  between  man  and  wife. 

Now,  I  confess,  dear  friends,  this  is  quite 
a  long  preamble  to  a  clipping  from  the 
Sunday  School  Times.  If  all  our  readers 
would  subscribe  to  the  Times  T  would  not 
need  to  give  so  much  space  to  extracts  here. 

An  ideal  nation  will  always  do  right.  No  nation 
is  or  has  been  ideal.  We  have  not  always  done 
right.  We  have  again  and  again  violated  treaties. 
We  have  broken  our  word.  We  have  made  promises 
and  have  not  kept  them.  We  are  in  no  position  to 
judge  other  nation.s.  By  what  judgment  we  judge 
them  we  ourselves  are  condemned.  We  need  to  re- 
pent for  our  own  misdoing  and  not  play  the  Pharisee 
in  any  boast  of  superior  national  virtue. 

The  evils  of  divorce  and  the  saloon  will  not  exist 
in  an  ideal  nation.  Bishop  Moroland,  of  Sacra- 
mento,  says: 

"  The  average  for  the  nation  is  one  divorce  in 
twelve  marriages ;  for  the  Far  West,  one  to  five. 
The  highest  record  heretofore  has  been  held  by  .Tap- 
an,  where  the  proportion  was  one  to  three  prior  to 
1897.  In  that  year  Japan,  determined  to  rise  to  a 
more  decent  civilization,  adopted  a  uniform  divorce 
law,  and  since  then  has  never  exceeded  the  rate  of 
one  to  six. 

"  The  census  shows  that  in  1864,  when  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  was  30,000,000,  there  were 
85.51  divorces  granted.  In  1914,  with  a  population 
of  90,000,000,  the  divorces  numbered  110,759.  The 
pipulation  has  in<'reased  three  times  ;  divorce,  twelve 
times.  Tn  a  half-century  our  neighbor,  Canada, 
allowed  but  600  divorces,  the  United  States  2,063,- 
812.  Over  20,000  Canadians  crossed  the  border  to 
obtain  divorce  in  this  country.  Our  evil  example 
makes  it  harder  for  a  sister  Christian  nation  to 
maintain  a  pure  family  life.  Forty  per  cent  of  the 
children  in  reformatories  and  orphanages  of  the 
i^aciCic  Coast  are  offspring  of  divorced  parents.  Di- 
vorce is  the  darkest  cloud  on  our  American  life." 

And  what  boast  has  any  nation  that  it  can  make 
when  it  suffers  the  liquor  traffic  to  control  its  poli- 
tirs,  to  impoverish  its  wealth,  and  to  debauch  its 
life? 

The  nation  needs  God,  not  on  its  coins  only,  but 
also  in  its  life. 


Atril,    1917 
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The  first  paragi'apli  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. Is  it  really  true  that  there  is  not  a 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  always 
does  right?  If  so,  I  suppose  we  shall  have 
to  wait  until  we  are  assured  that  "  God's 
kingdom  "  has  come.  The  statement  in  the 
above,  in  regard  to  divorces,  is  worse — far 
worse — than  I  supposed.  May  God  be 
praised  for  the  good  record  that  Canada 
makes  in  this  matter.  Can  somebody  tell 
us  how  it  comes  about?  If  20,000  Cana- 
dians have  really  crossed  the  borders  in 
order  to  obtain  divorces  which  they  could 
not  get  at  home,  may  God  have  mercy  on 
us.  And  now  comes  the  astounding  state- 
ment that  40  per  cent  of  the  children  in 
reformatories  are  the  result  of  divorced 
parents.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  that  the  liquor  traffic  is  the  darkest 
cloud  that  shadows  America ;  but  the  above 
would  make  it  seem  that  this  may  he  a 
mistake. 

In  conclusion  let  us  consider  that  last 
paragraph,  that  we  need  God,  not  only  on 
our  coins,  but  also  in  the  lives  of  our 
people. 

"  What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not 
man  put  asunder." 

After  the  above  was  in  type  my  good 
friend,  Rev.  A.  S.  Gregg,  of  the  Civic  Re- 
form Club,  sent  me  the  following  clipping 
from  the  Commercial  Tribune,  Cincinnati: 

The  investigation  conducted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gregg 
ha«  disclosed  a  deplorable  condition  in  Ohio  as  re- 
gards divorces.  For  every  three  marriages  in  the 
state  last  year  one  divorce  was  started ;  and  for 
every  six  marriages  one  divorce  was  granted.  A 
decade  ago  there  was  an  average  of  one  divorce  to 
every  twelve  marriages.  Lucas  County  shows  one 
divorce  to  every  four  marriages. 

It  is  also  into  the  causes  of  divorce  that  Rev.  Mr. 
Gregg  proposes  to  make  an  investigation.  In  Ohio 
last  year  299  divorces  were  granted  husbands  on 
the  ground?  that  their  wives  had  been  unfaithful. 
But  only  196  divorces  were  granted  on  the  grounds 
that  the  husbands  had  been  unfaithful. 

Records  show  that  wives  obtained  3014  divorces 
for  absence  and  neglect  while  only  13.54  were  grant- 
ed to  husbands  on  the  same  allegations.  On  charges 
of  drunkenness,  394  divorces  were  granted  wives, 
while  only  thirty-eight  were  given  to  the  husbands 
of  drunken  wives.  In  suits  which  charged  cruelty 
on  the  part  of  the  husbands  1607  divorces  were 
granted  to  women  while  only  201  were  granted  to 
men  who  were  mistreated  by  their  wives. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiii;iii;::ii::;iiiii!iMiih^ 
PRAYING  TO  BE  "SEEN  OF  MEN.'' 

A  good  brother  sends  us  an  article,  too 
long  to  print,  in  regard  to  tliat  paper  about 
"talking  with  .Tasus;"  but  T  will  make  just 
one  brief  extract,  omitting  his  nnino  foi-  ob- 
vious reasons  : 

Having  listened  to  prayec  by  a  lady  whose  utter- 
ances were  the  embodinioiil  rf  iiprfcctinii  in  her 
choice  of  words,  I  regretfully  lc;iinfd  afterward  that 
this  person  merely  prayed  in  public  to  be  heard  of 
men  and  women,  and  that  her  life  was  far  from  be- 


ing blameless.  The  reaction  at  that  time  (before 
understanding  prn.\cr  as  I  now  do)  placed  nic  fur- 
ther away  from  churches  where  audible  prayer  was 
carried  on,  tho  little  understood  as  prayer  is  under- 
stood today. 

The  above  not  only  hits  me  but  it  disturbs 
me  quite  a  little.  A  good  many  times  I  am 
asked  to  lead  in  prayer  in  our  prayer- 
meetings,  and  also  am  often  asked  to  close 
with  a  brief  word  of  prayer,  etc.  Down  in 
our  Florida  home  the  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school  usually,  when  announcing  a 
hymn,  says,  "  Brother  So  and  So  will  lead 
in  prayer  at  the  close  of  the  hymn."  This 
gives  tlie  brother  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
himself;  and  I  do  believe  it  is  a  good  plan 
all  around  to  give  any  brother  or  sister  a 
little  opportunity  to  get  ready.  Now,  in 
this  mental  preparation  should  we  consider 
how  our  prayer  may  be  taken  by  the  audi- 
ence, or  how  it  will  be  taken  by  the  L' rd '? 
and  as  I  have  been  thinking  it  over  my  con- 
science has  troubled  me  because  I  have 
thought  too  much  of  what  the  audience 
might  think  of  my  prayer,  especially  when 
among  strangers.  After  praying  over  this 
very  matter  I  have  decided  tl.at  a  prayer 
before  an  audience  should  be  a  little  differ- 
ent from  one  made  while  we  are  off  alone 
by  ourselves  "  talking  with  God."  On  sev- 
eral occasions  I  have  been  asked  to  lead  in 
prayer  quite  unexpectedly,  and  quite  often 
at  such  limes  I  have  found  myself  in  no 
suitable  frame  of  mind,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  to  lead  in  prayer.  At  such  times  you  can 
hardly  imagine  how  fervently  my  short 
prayer  wells  up,  "  Lord,  help  !"  and  the  helj) 
comes.  Perhaps  it  comes  all  the  sooner  be- 
cause it  is  nearer  the  "  Lord's  prayer " 
than  A.  T.  Root's  prayer.  I  do  not  mean 
that  I  use  the  Lord's  prayer  as  given  in  the 
Bible,  but  a  prayer  fitting  the  circumstances 
that  the  dear  Savior  furnished  on  "  short 
notice;"  and  a  feeling  of  happiness  comes 
into  my  heart  afterward  because  I  have 
tiled,  at  least  once,  to  let  the  dear  Savior 
speak  instead  of  too  much  of  my  own  poor 
self. 


DID  GOD  MAKE  WOMAN  TO  BE  MORALLY 
SUPERIOR  TO   MEN?" 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  sixteen-page 
pamphlet  by  Prof.  T.  W.  Shannon,  of 
Delaware,  Ohio.  I  copy  one  paragi'aph 
from  the  first  page.  You  can  get  the  whole 
of  it  from  Prof.  Shannon  as  above.  The 
])vice  is  (wo  for  5  ets. ;  ten  or  more,  2  cts. 
each. 

In  every  land,  in  all  ages,  among  all  races,  sages 
.■uul  s.iints  alike — Jews  and  Gentiles,  Mohammedans, 
Buddhists  and  Christians,  barbai-oiis  and  civilized 
peoples — all  have  held  a  higher  standard  of  morals 
for    women    than    for    men.     Many    more    women 
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accept  Christ  and  unite  with  the  church  than  men. 
In  our  pennl  institutions  seven  or  eight  times  as 
many  men  as  women  are  found.  Men  swear  a 
hundred  times  where  women  swear  once;  they  use 
a  ton  of  tobacco  where  women  use  a  pound;  they 
drink  a  barrel  of  whisky  where  women  drink  a 
pint ;  they  sow  their  "  wild  oats  "  where  women  sow 
purity  and  love.  Are  these  social  and  moral 
differences  conclusive  demonstrations  that  men  are 
inherently  more  depraved  than  women,  and  that 
women  are  inherently  more  moral  than  men  ?  For 
ages  man's  selfish  interests  have  led  him  to  affirm 
this  to  be  true.  During  the  same  period  of  time 
woman's  acquiescent  nature  and  fondness  for  com- 
pliments have  led  her  to  accept  this  general  opinion. 
Never  in  the  history  of  human  cupidity  was  a  clever- 
er trick  pulled  off  by  man. 

'IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIKIIIIIIIIIIIIIII IIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIl 

nature's   skilled  ARTISANS. 

A  few  evenings  ago  our  neighbor,  Mr. 
E.  B.  Rood,  said  in  prayer-meeting,  by 
way  of  illustration,  that  the  point  of  the 
finest  needle,  under  the  microscope,  looked 
like  an  awkward  unfinished  crow-bar  in 
comparison  with  the  sting  of  a  bee.  He 
was  comparing  God's  work  with  man's. 
The  work  of  the  bee  in  creating  the  waxy 
cells  has  often  been  commented  on.  Well, 
our  old  friend  A.  T.  Cook  has  just  given 
me  another  surprise  along  in  the  same 
line.     See  below : 

We  have  a  colony  of  wild  beavers  about  12  miles 
east  of  here.  Nobody  seems  to  know  where  they 
came  from. 

I  went  to  see  their  work,  and  brought  home 
souvenirs.      I  enclose  a  few  chips. 

They  have  built  a  dam  at  the  outlet  of  a  lake, 
raising  the  water  fully  3  feet. 

Scores  of  trees  are  cut  down.  Many  of  them 
measure  7  to  10  inches  in  diameter.  Their  home 
is  in  one  of  the  wildest  places  I  have  ever  seen. 
Their  dam  is  40  or  50  feet  long.  A.  T.  Cook. 

Hyde  Park,  New  York,  Jan.  4. 

Were  I  not  told  these  chips  were  the 
work  of  beavers  I  should  say  they  were 
certainly  m.ade  by  a  skilled  workman  with 
the  keenest  of  tools,  well  tempered  and 
sharpened  for  the  work.  ''Manifold  aie 
thy  wonderful  works,  0  Lord." 


AVILBUR   AND   ORVILLE    WRIGHT. 

As  I  was  Avith  the  Wright  Brothers 
when  they  made  their  first  success  in  get- 
ting the  machine  to  turn  around  and  come 
back  to  the  starting-place,  you  can  realize 
somewhat  the  pain  I  felt  when  I  saw,  as 
the  years  have  passed,  efforts  to  rob  them 
of  their  hard-earned  title  to  being  the  origin- 
ators of  the  art  of  flying.  In  view  of  this 
you  may  realize  how  it  rejoiced  my  heart  to 
find  the  following  in  Collier's  for  Jan.  G: 

THE    TITIiE    TO    AN    HONOR. 

We  should  have  thought  that,  if  the  authority  of 
the  great  inventions  of  history  were  investigated, 
the  one  upon  which  the  least  shadow  of  doubt  could 
be  cast  would  be  the  invention  of  the  aeroplane  by 
Orville    and   Wilbur    Wright.      Of    course    there    will 


always  be  a  certain  number  of  whimsical  persons 
who  instinctively  resent  giving  credit  where  credit 
is  due,  and  who,  when  anything  big  is  done  in 
the  world,  begin  to  look  around  for  a  village  ob- 
scurity "  who  really  conceived  the  idea."  They 
like  to  be  cheated  and  fooled.  They  are  the  same 
kind  of  people  who  still  believe  in  the  Keely  motor, 
think  Dr.  Cook  discovered  the  North  Pole,  Bacon 
wrote  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  Rostand  stole 
"-Cyrano  de  Bergerac  "  from  a  Chicago  dealer  in 
suburban  real  estate.  But  it  is  surprising  to 
find  that  so  well  informed  a  man  as  Dr.  Eliot^^to 
whose  judgment  on  any  subject  we  usually  defer — 
is  reported  to  have  ascribed  the  creation  of  the 
flying  machine  to  Professor  Langley.  Professor 
Langley  was  a  brilliant,  ingenious,  and  modest 
scientist.  We  mean  no  disrespect  to  his  memory 
when  we  say  that  Langley  was,  no  more  than 
Darius  Green,  the  inventor  of  the  essential  con- 
trivances for   flying. 

The  attempt  to  discredit  the  originality  of  the 
Wrights,  and  to  rob  two  fine  Americans  of  an 
honor  that  will  outlive  all  marble,  started  with  a 
group  of  men  who  took  out  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  the  old  Langley  machine  which  had  been 
wrecked  in  launching,  changed  the  shape  and 
weight  of  the  ribs,  the  shape  of  the  propellers,  the 
controlling  device,  the  starting  and  landing  gear, 
added  a  number  of  devices  which  were  peculiarly 
the  inventions  of  the  Wrights,  secured  a  competent 
press  agent,  and  turned  the  machine  over  to  a 
skilled  aeronaut,  who,  after  much  effort,  succeeded 
in  making  the  flying-machine — not  fly^ — but  hop. 
Between  this  confection  and  the  Wright  aeroplane 
as  much  difference  e.xists  as  between  a  squat  toad 
and  a  swallow.  And,  bad  as  it  was,  this  was  not 
the  original  Langley  machine,  but  an  industrious  im- 
provement on  it.  The  old  Langley  machine,  we 
are  told  on  good  authority,  "  failed  to  fly  because 
the  wings  collapsed  from  not  being  strong  enough 
to  carry  the  strain  ;  even  if  it  had  been  strong 
enough  it  would  not  have  been  a  practical  flying- 
machine,  because  it  had  no  means  of  control  except 
in  a  perfect  calm ;  it  was  the  discovery  of  a  means 
of  control,  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  equilibrium 
by  the  Wright  brothers — and  by  them  alone — that 
conquered  the  domain  of  air  for  mankind  and 
brought  in  the  age  of  flying." 

Langley's  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  only 
after  the  Wrights  had  completed  their  invention 
and  progressed  far  in  the  actual  use  of  it.  They 
had  proved  out  their  system  of  control  by  gliding: 
fliglits  in  1902,  and  had  thereby  solved  the  problem 
of  human  flight,  and  they  filed  their  application 
for  their  fundamental  patent  in  March,  1903.  It 
was  not  until  more  than  six  months  after  the  latter 
da'e  that  Langley  made  his  unsuccessful  attempts  at 
flying — the  only  ones  that  he  did  make.  These  at- 
tempts were  made  on  Oct.  7  and  Dec.  8,  1903. 
They  proved  nothing  but  failures,  and  added  noth.ing 
to  the  contribution  that  the  Wrights  had  made  to  the 
science  in  the  previous  year.  On  December  17, 
1903,  the  Wrights  again  made  completely  successful 
flights,  but  this  time  with  a  power-driven  machine, 
and  as  a  result  of  their  quiet,  unadvcrtised.  and 
well-directed  work. 

Collier's  takes  a  special  interest  in  this  question 
1  ecause  it  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  among  the 
first  of  .\merican  publications  to  believe  these  two 
modest  yo'iii-i-  men  had  solved  the  prol;le:n  of  aviation 
which  had  baffled  inventors  for  centuries:  and  it  does 
not  intend  to  stand  by  in  silence  while  a  predatory 
attempt  is  made  on  the  just  renown  of  the  two 
great  geniuses  who  conceived  the  idea  of  the  aero- 
plane and  worked  it  out  with  infinite  patience  and 
self-effacement.  The  fact  that  these  two  men  dis- 
dained advertising  their  own  achievement  is  all  the 
more  reason  why  their  countrymen  should  defend 
their     reputation.      The    e.xample    they     gave     in    the 
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steady  pursuit  of  their  object  without  liaste  and 
without  pause,  their  refusal  to  put  out  reports  of 
their  incomplete  work,  their  avoidance  of  publicity, 
is  as  refreshing  as  anything  we  Ifnow  in  an  age 
when  inventors  get  almost  as  much  space  in  the 
newspapers  as  chorus  girls.  There  never  was  a 
finer  character  than  Wilbur  Wright.  He  was  the 
American  we  read  about  more  often  in  books  than 
meet  in  actual  life.  It  was  delightful  to  observe 
this  composed,  shrewd,  humorous,  welVbalanced 
product  of  Ohio  coming  out  of  his  workshop  to 
meet  with  level  eyes  and  imperturbable  smile  the 
gushing  world,  putting  his  own  and  nobody  else's 
value  on  what  he  saw  and  heard,  and  treating  even 
flattery  with  perfect  good  nature.  We  don't  think 
the  American  people  will  consent  to  see  the  memory 
of  such  a  man  deprived  of  any  of  the  fame  that 
belongs  to  it,  or  that  they  will  hesitate  to  display, 
if  the  need  arise,  their  gratitude  for  the  honor  the 
Wi'ights  have  brought  to  their  country. 

Misinformation  cannot  long  obscure  this  fact  of 
history — that  the  WTight  brothers  were  the  first 
persons  to  leave  the  earth  in  a  mechanically  pro- 
pelled plane  and  to  invent  the  means  of  controlling 
that  plane. 


In  connection  wilh  the  above  it  may  be 
well  to  state  tliat  Gleanings  was  privileged 
to  give  the  first  account,  by  an  eye  witness, 
of  their  invention  of  any  magazine  or 
periodical  in  the  world.  See  Gleanings 
for  January  1,  1905,  p.  32. 

Just  a  word  in  closing  about  Wilbur 
Wright.  We  had  many  discussions  dur- 
ing the  days  I  was  with  them  in  regard 
to  the  value  to  the  world  of  their  invention. 
I  insisted  it  would  result  in  something 
like  Columbus'  discovery  of  America,  etc., 
but  Wilbur,  with  a  sad,  far-away  look  on 
his  face,  declared  its  first  use  would  be 
for  war  purposes.  God  knows  he  had  no 
sympathy  for  anything  along  that  line.  As 
the  years  have  passed,  and  we  hear  of  the 
invention  only  in  connection  with  war,  I  am 
reminded  of  his  proi:)hecy. 


HEALTH   NOTES 


"  THE    HIGH    COST   OF  "•' — BUTTER. 

By  some  means  or  other,  Mrs.  Root  and 
I  have  for  years  past  had  a  sort  of  notion 
that  it  is  almost  as  "  wicked "  to  buy 
"  oleo"  in  place  of  butter  as  to  buy  glucose 
in  bottles  in  place  of  honey ;  but  when  the 
boyeotting  women  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  ad- 
vised using  oleo  until  dairymen  came  down  a 
little,  it  Avas  quite  a  jolt.  Well,  down 
here  butter  has  been  fifty  cents;  and  when 
we  got  some  tliat  was  rancid,  Mrs.  Root 
said  "  try  oleo,"  which  was  only  33  cents. 
To  my  surjDrise  I  liked  it  just  as  well,  and 
it  seemed  just  as  wholesome.  When  Mrs. 
Root  found  most  people  down  here  were 
also  using  it  she  didn't  feel  ashamed  any 
more  to  go  into  the  grocery  and  ask  for 
it.  Well,  now,  read  the  following  from 
the  Jacksonville  Times-Union : 

The  business  managers  of  the  homes  of  Jackson- 
ville will  meet  tonight  for  a  further  discussion  of 
the  high  cost  of  living.  Mere  discussion  is  not 
entirely  unavailing,  but  discussion  accompanied  by 
action  is  far  more  effective.  The  price  charged  for 
butter  is  outrageous.  Agitation  has  somewhat  low- 
ered the  price  of  eggs,  but  the  price  of  butter  is 
fully  as  oppressive. 

The  women  of  .racksonville  can  take  action  to- 
night in  a  way  that,  if  followed  up  elsewhere,  will 
reduce  the  price  of  butter  ten  cents  a  pound.  .\t 
least  ten  cents  of  the  price  of  butter  is  a  matter  of 
law.  It  is  due  to  a  law  enacted  for  no  other  ])ur 
pose  than  to  make  the  people  pay  an  exorbitant 
price  for  it. 

A  bill  is  now  before  congress  to  have  this  tax 
repealed.  Tlieie  is  a  special  reason  why  the  people 
of  the  South  should  advocate  its  repeal.  It  dis- 
criminates against  Southern  products.  Last  year 
30,000,000  pounds  of  peanut  and  cotton-seed  oils 
were  used  in  the  production   of  margarine.     If  the 


tax  intended  to  decrease  its  production  were  re- 
pealed, much  more  of  it  would  be  produced  and  more 
of  these  Southern  products  would  be  used  in  its 
manufacture. 

Margarine  is  rigidly  inspected,  and  those  who  buy 
it  know  it  is  clean.  They  don't  know  this  of  the 
butter  they  buy.  They  also  know  it  is  healthful. 
We  are  sure  State  Chemist  Rose  will  pardon  us  for 
quoting  a  remark  he  made  in  the  Times-Union  office 
a  year  ago  or  more  when  asked  about  margerine. 
He  said :  "  When  I  am  at  home  in  Tallahassee  I 
eat  butter  because  I  know  it  is  clean  and  fresh. 
When  I  am  traveling  I  ahvays  eat  margerine  be- 
cause I  know  the  inspaction  laws  guarantee  its 
cleanliness,  and  I  don't  know  anything  about  the 
butter." 

There  are  some  who  are  prejudiced  against  this 
product;  but  w^e  do  not  know  why.  There  are  some 
who  like  butter  better,  and  others  who  do  not 
M'ish  to  appear  to  economize.  But  this  matters  not 
at  all.  There  are  some  who  eat  margarine,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  use  it  would  be  increased 
i|f  the  tax  were  taken  off  and  they  could  get  it 
cheaper.  Those  who  use  it  would  not  use  butter 
or  would  use  less  of  it.  With  a  smaller  demand 
for  butter  the  price  would  decline,  and  those  who 
prefer  it  would  be  able  to  buy  it  for  much  less 
than  they  have  to  pav  now. 

If  the  Women's  Club  would  indorse  the  Aswell 
bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  margarine  and  of 
the  unreasonable  restrictions  that  hamper  its  sale, 
and  that  were  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  hamper 
ing  its  sale  in  order  that  the  dairymen  might  gel 
higher  prices  for  butter,  they  would  greatly  help 
in  the  passage  of  the  bill;  and  by  giving  such  people 
as  would  use  it  a  cheap  substitute  for  butter  they 
would  reduce  the  price  of  butter. 

I  confess  it  is  entifcly  new  to  me  that 
"  margarine,"  as  they  call  it,  is  a  vege- 
table i:)roduct,  or  at  least  largely  so, 
"Thirty  million  pounds!"  Dear  me! 
Where  is  Dr.  Kellogg  and  the  Michigan 
sanitarium?     Why    have    they    not,    yeai-s 
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ago,  advised  a  vegetable  butter  instead  of 
animal'?  Nuts  has  been  thc(tr  forte — at 
least  largely.  Is  it  really  true  the  farmers 
of  our  land  have  been,  for  selfish  interests, 
putting"  a  burden  on  us  down  here?  I 
should  like  to  hear  from  our  good  friends 
of  The  Bural  New-Yorker. 


CORN     MEAL,     ITS     FOOD     VALUE,     AND     SOME- 
THING ABOUT  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING. 

The  following  I  clip  from  the  Medina 
County  (Ohio)  Gazette.  It  may  not  all 
be  exactly  true,  but  it  certainly  is  largely 
true. 

In  these  times  of  the  high  cost  of  livins;,  and 
particularly  of  the  heights  to  which  the  prices  of 
wheat  and  flour  have  soared,  the  average  American 
loses  sight  of  the  value  of  corn  as  food. 

Corn  is  cheap,  comparatively.  Wheat  is  high, 
very  high.  We  have  much  corn.  We  have  little 
wheat.  We  have  raised  three  thousand  million 
hushels  of  corn  in  one  crop.  The  greatest  crop  of 
wheat  we  ever  produced  was  one  thousand  million 
bushels.  Of  the  crop  this  year  our  yield  of  corn 
is  four   and   a   half  times  that  of   wheat. 

Dr.  Barnard  tells  us  cornmeal  at  three  cents  a 
pound  is  equal  in  value  to  two  loaves  of  wheat  bread. 

Based  on  food  value,  corn  in  the  form  of  meal 
or  hominy  is  the  cheapest  foodstuff  obtainal'.e  today. 

The  South  knows  corn.  To  the  North  and  West 
it   is   little  known,   comparatively. 

Again,  Dr.  Barnard  tells  us  three  cents'  worth  of 
cornmeal  contains  as  much  nutriment  as  91  cents' 
worth  of  eggs  at  50  cents  a  dozen,  or  56  cents' 
worth  of  round  steak  for  which  yoi.  pay  30  cents 
a  pound. 

The  high  cost  of  living  touches  every  pocketbook. 
If  you  would  lighten  the  strain  on  your  purse, 
study   the  virtues  of   corn. 

Today  the  American  housewife  u.^es  10  pounds  of 
wheat  flour  to  one  pound  of  corn — 'orn  of  which  we 
have  an  amp'e  quantity,  and  wheat  of  which  there 
is   a   scarcity   that   approaches   fj.  nine. 

Cornmeal  at  three  cents  a  pound  is  equal  in 
food  value  to  six  pounds  of  potatoes,  for  which 
the   housekeeper   today   pays   20   cents. 

It  is  equal  to  a  pound  of  cheese,  for  which  she 
pa-  s  3'    cents  or  more. 

It  is  equal  to  six  pounds  of  bananas,  11  pounds 
of  oranges,    14  pounds  of   cabbage. 

The  corn  that  we  cook  into  corn  cakes,  that  we 
eat  as  hominy  and  mush,  costs  only  one  tenth  as 
much  as  some  of  our  breakfast  foods. 

Cornmeal  and  hominy  contain  twice  as  much  fat 
as  any  other  cereal  except  oats,  and  the  world  knows 
(he  worth  of  oatmeal. 

Think  of  corn,  study  corn,  talk  of  corn.  The 
result  will  be  to  your  benefit  and  to  the  benefit  of 
America. 

Eat  corn  bread.  Get  to  know  the  corn  bread 
of  the  South.  Have  a  real  Southerner  serve  corn 
bread  to  you  once,  and  the  wheaten  loaf  no  longer 
will  have  its  present  appeal. 

Know  the  corn  pone,  if  opportunity  offers.  Know 
liominy.      Know   the  gr.-iin   of   all   grains,    corn. 

The  stnicnient  in  Iho  abnve  in  regard 
to  eggs  may  be  a  surprise  to  m.any  {  but 
it  is  quite  in  accord  with  some  experi- 
ments of  my  own  toward  50  years  ago. 
reported  in  the  Home  papers,' then  just 
started,    I  made  an  entire  meal  of  differ- 


ent articles  of  food,  figured  the  cost,  and 
then  did  a  good  hard  day's  work  with 
the  bees,  garden,  etc.,  to  see  how  I  held 
out.  One  morning  my  breakfast  was  not 
a  thing  but  eggs.  My  impression  was  I 
ate  nearly  a  dozen;  at  any  rate,  it  was  one 
of  the  most  expensive  meals,  and  I  be- 
came faint  and  hungry  before  dinner. 
The  meal  that  gave  most  endurance  for 
the  money  was  beans.  I  think  corn  meal 
was  a  close  second.  All  sorts  of  canned 
foods  bought  at  the  groceries  figured  in 
cost  "  aAvay  up." 


"ENSEROL,"   BORIC   ACID,    ETC.,    FOR    THE   EYE 
AND  EAR. 

Some  time  ago  I  mentioned  a  medicine 
called  "enserol"  that  was  sold  at  $2.50  an 
ounce,  or  something  like  that,  and  that  our 
Ohio  Health  Department  had  pronounced  it 
simply  boric  acid  in  solution,  and  that  the 
patent-medicine  cjuack  was  charging  $2.50 
for  something  which  could  be  had  at  the 
drugstore  for  five  cents.  This  enserol,  in 
connection  with  glycerine,  was  recommend- 
ed for  deafness.  Some  time  ago  when  I  got 
up  one  morning  one  of  my  eyes  was  paining 
me,  and  I  thonglit  something  had  got  into  it. 
I  called  our  family  doctor,  and  he  made  a 
careful  examination,  but  said  he  could  find 
nothing;  but  he  suggested  a  little  boric  acid 
in  solution  miglit  help,  and  the  relief  wa'5 
instantaneous.  Since  then  I  have  found 
our  neighbors  have  been  using  the  same 
thing  for  troubles  with  the  eye.  I  was  re- 
minded of  the  above  by  the  clipping  below 
which  I  take  from  the  Cleveland  Pla'n 
Dealer.  T  give  it  here  because  it  tells  just 
iiow  strong  a  solution  to  use. 

"Pink  eye,"  or  acute  epidemic  conjunctivitis,  is 
a  common  disease  of  the  eye,  and  is  caused  by  a 
germ.  This  may  be  treated  by  closing  the  eye  and 
then  applying  a  lotion  consisting  of  ten  grains  of 
boric  acid  to  one  ounce  of  boiled  water.  The  pow- 
ders should  be  dissolved  in  the  water  while  it  is  liot. 


HONEY  IN  PLACE  OF  SUGAR. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg  gives  the  following  in 
Good  Health  for  December  : 

HONRV    .^S    A    DIABETIC    KOOD. 

A  Russian  physician,  Davidoff,  reports  an  obser- 
vation of  seven  diabetic  patients  in  mIioui  he  found 
that  great  benefit  followed  the  substitution  of  honey 
for  sugar  and  other  sweets.  The  sugar  of  the  urine 
was  diminished  and  acidosis  was  prevented. 

This  reminds  us  of  what  .Tohn  Burroughs  once 
siiid  about  honey  : 

"  It  is  a  moi-o  wholesome  t'dcul  tlian  sugar,  and 
modern  confectionery  is  poison  beside  it.  Besides 
grape  sugar,  honey  contains  manna,  mucilage,  pollen, 
acid,  and  other  vegetable  odoriferous  substances  and 
.iuices.  It  is  a  sugar  with  a  kind  of  wild  natural 
bread  added." 
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p.  M.  Sharpies  made  the  first  separator  in  America  (38  years  ago). 
Sharpies  has  been  the  foremost  and  highest-class  American 
separator  ever  since.  The  Sharpies  Separator  factories  are  the 
largest  and  longest-established  in  America.  Sharpies  machines 
are  found  in  every  dairying  country  of  the  world.  The  reason 
for  this  popularity  is  that  Sharpies  Separators  have  invaluable 
patented  advantages  found  on  no  other  make. 

SHARPLES 

^^  SUCTION-FEED  m^ 

Cream  ssparatoK 

— is    the    only    separator    that    will    skim    clean  at 

widely  varying  speeds. 
— is  the  only  separator  that  will  give  even  cream  at 

all  speeds. 
— is  the   only   separator   that  will  skim   your    milk 

quicker  when  you  turn  faster. 
— is    the   only  separator   with   just  one  piece  in  the 

bowl  — no  discs  to  clean. 
Many   other   stronp^    exclusive  features.      Write   for 
catalog  to  Depi  126 
Sharpies  Separator  Co.    -    West  Chester,  Pa. 
Braocties:    Chicago    San  Francisco    Portland    Toronto 

■    ■■■■■BHHHDHHI 
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VVHte  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  wide 

or  narrow  tires.     Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 

running-   great.    Wagon   parts  of   all   kinds.    Write 

today  for  free  catalog:  illustrated  in  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..    23  Elm  Street.  Quincy,  IIL 


450,000 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  clieap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for  10c. 
Catalog  free.    LEWIS  ROESCH,  Box  T',  Fredooia,  N.  Y. 


MNT-KLOG  SPRAYERi 

9  sizi-s  of  sprays  from  one  nozzle.  Starts 
or  stops  instantly"— saves  solution  and 
work.  ScndforcatntDii.  Ag-cnts wanted. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Coo 
207  Broadway  Rochester,  N._Y._ 
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Make  Ready  NOW  for 
YOUR  BIRD  Neighbors 

Have  YOU  ever  enjoyed  having  the  friendly 
Wrens  and  Bluebirds  for  neighbors?  The  little 
fellows  will  gladly  live  near  you  if  you  will  pro- 
vide homes  for  them.  And  they  are  such  jolly 
neighbors,  singing  their  songs,  keeping  your 
garden  and  trees  free  from  destructive  bugs  and 
worms,  raising  tlieir  hungry  families  and  gener- 
ally enjoying  life.  You  will  find  much  pleasure 
in  watching  these  friendly  birds.  The  children, 
too,  will  take  a  keen  interest  in  these  Nature 
folk,  unconsciously  learning  the  lessons  of  gentle- 
ness, consideration  and  tlie  love  and  appreciation 
of  all  things  in  Nature. 

Help  save  the  birds  by  putting  up,  about  your 
home, 

"Dad"  Hubbard's  Bird  Houses 

These  are  the  houses  the  birds  like.  Made 
according  to  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  speci- 
fications, of  Cypress,  "  the  wood  everlasting." 
Natural  green  color.  Easy  to  clean.  Hang 
from  any  tree  or  roof.  This  special  house  can 
be  used  for  either  Wrens  or  Bluebirds,  there  is 
a  hole  for  each  size.  The  hole  not  in  use  is  closed. 

Special  Bargain  Offer  7°  ^^"^i^t  your  aid 

r  D  111  helping  the  birds 


.^"v- 


I  make  this  special  bargain  offer.  I  will  send 
you  two  of  my  bird  houses,  express  paid,  for  only 
$.3,  and  I  guaiantee  jou'll  be  satisfied.  If  you 
are  not,  return  the  houses  at  m^  expense  and  I 
will  lefund  the  $3.  NOW 
IS  the  time  to  put  the 
houses  up,  so  that 
they  will  get  a  little 
•weather-beaten  be- 
for  the  birds 
come. 

I  have  about 

100    houses    I 

have  made  this 

They     will 

lie  gore  .soon,  so  send 

\  oui   order  now. 

DAD"  HUBBARD 

121  South  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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More  from  Your  Garden  at  Half 
the  Labor-- Use  a  Barker 

Weeder,  Mulcher,  and  Cultivator 

Cuts  the  weeils  under  ground  and  forms  tlie 
haidest  crust  into  a  moisture- 
ri  tainins'    mulch  —  Intensive 


OWA  cultivation.  "Best  Weed  Killer 
\fti.  Jm\  F\ei  Used."  Requires  no  skill 
-  liiS!.->i]    t"    operate.     A    boy    with    a 


3        Vl 

garden   5Bl»|w^— '  W^f    '  '^'  ^^^   l^eata  ten   men   with 

tools        vy/i'iffiJU?      "^'V  Sy  '^"'"'      H"-^    leaf  -  gruards,  also 

■t,,^_^^  ~  ^'  £j   shovels  for  deeper  cultivation 

in  one      ^^^^s^<^''       self    adjusting-,    inexpensive. 

Write  for  free  catalog:  and  Factory-to-User  offer. 
BARKER  MFC.  CO.  Dept.   10,  DAVID  CITY.  NEB. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 


Attractive,  Strontc.  Durable, 
all  steel,  for  Lawns,  Churches 
or  Cemeteries.  Costs  less  than 
wood.  DIRECT  TO  YOU  at 
Manufacturers  Prices.  (Cat- 
alogue Free.  Write  today. 
Box  403       MUNCIE,  INDIANA. 


aSGRAPE-YINES 

69  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Hest  rootc<i  stock. 
Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Descrip- 
tive catalog  free.      LEWIS  ROESCH,  Box  H,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


MAKING  THE  WORK  COUNT 
Continued  from  page  260 

that  the  wires  almost  instantly  sink  to  the 
center  of  the  foundation;  then  when  the  cur- 
rent is  cut  off  and  the  wire  has  cooled  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  tell  from  wliich  side  it 
went  in.  The  full  current  can  not  be  used, 
of  course.  A  small  transformer,  such  as  is 
used  for  choking  the  ordinary  lighting  cur- 
rent down  tO'  about  five  or  six  volts  for  run- 
ning children's  toys,  is  just  about  right. 
Or,  as  mentioned  by  E.  L.  Sechrist,  p.  316, 
April  15,  1916,  the  current  may  first  be  run 
thru  an  electrical  flat-iron  to  reduce  it  to  the 
projjer  amount.  With  neither  at  hand, 
enough  heavy  wire  may  be  coiled  up  for  re- 
sistance to  give  the  desired  amount  of  re- 
duction. 

If  there  is  no  electric  current  from  a 
lighting  circuit,  electricity  may  still  be  us- 
ed. G.  Herman  Peterson,  of  Deerwood, 
Minn.,  a  few  weeks  ago  sent  in  the  imbed- 
ding-clevice  shown  in  Fig.  10.  Four  dry 
cells  are  used  to  heat  a  single  strand  of  wire. 
The  current  enters  thru  the  prong  at  one 
end  of  the  device,  and  out  thru  the  one  at 
the  other  end.  The  two  prongs  in  the  cen- 
ter are  merely  to  press  the  wire  into  the 
wax.  The  device  is  held  in  position  with 
the  two  outside  prongs  both  resting  on  the 
wire.  The  button  is  pushed,  and  the  wire 
immediately  heats  and  melts  its  way  into  the 
foundation.  In  1903  and  '04  The  A.  I.  Root 
Company  sold  an  outfit  almost  identical 
with  this,  but  it  was  found  that  the  dry 
cells  deteriorated  very  rapidly  under  tlie 
heavy  strain  imjaosed  on  tiiem.  I  find  (hat 
four  dry  cells,  testing  20  amperes  each,  after 
fastening  all  four  wires  in  100  frames  de- 
teriorate in  strength  to  15  amperes  each. 
However,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  dry  cells  are 
much  more  efficient  than  they  were  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  By  this  plan,  heating  a 
s'ligle  strand  of  wire  at  a  time,  it  takes  only 
three  minutes  for  imbedding  the  wires  in  ten 
frames. 


Continued  from  page  264 

ized  farming,  and  only  by  specializing  have 
people  been  successful  as  a  rule. 

In  conclusion  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that 
beekeepers,  fruitmen,  dairymen,  and  others 
can  and  are  making  a  living,  or  a  little 
more,  depending  upon  their  ability  and 
knowledge  of  their  business;  and  that  there 
is  room  for  many  more  people  of  the  right 
kind  in  all  lines  right  here  in  this  valley. 
But  money  does  not  grow  on  trees  and 
bushes,  nor  in  hives,  here,  any  more  than  it 
does  in  the  eastern  states.  The  San  Joaquin 
Valley  will  stand  on  her  own  merits  without 
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/7\      FROM   THE    FIELD   OF  EXPERIENCE^  ^.j 

any  "  boost "  advertising.  The  truth  is 
enough.  She  will  bear  the  closest  investi- 
g'ation  by  those  who  really  desire  to  do 
Iheir  share  as  producers.  But  let  the  man 
beware  who  attempts  to  make  a  living  from 
the  products  which  are  daily  going  to  waste 
in  this  valley. 

Hanford,  Cal.  P.  H.  Bales. 


Bush  Car  Delivered  Free 


Ride  in  a  Bush  Car.  Pay  for  it  out  of  your  commissions 
on  sales,  mv  agents  are  rualiing  money.  Sljipmentsaro 
"tI"  <;rps  prompt.  Bush 
or  money  back. 
Write  Htopce  for 
my  48'PaKu  cata- 
loi?  and  all  partic- 
ulars. Address  J. 
^_^     H.     r.'-'-     Pres. 

I  Wheefbase  ^ ^     Dept.  iT.p 

Deico  Isnition-  Elect.  Stg.  &  Ug. 
BOSU  MOTUK  CUBIPANY,  Bcsh  Temple,   Chicago,  ElUnois  i 


osl  HandLanloi'ii 


A  powerful  portable  lamp,  giving  a  300  candle 
power  pure  wliite  light.  Just  what  the  farmer, 
dairyman ,  stocliman ,  etc.  needs.  Safe — Reliable 
— Economical— Absolutely  Rain,  Storm  and  Bug 
I  proof.  Burns  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Light 
m  weight.  Agents  wanted.  Big  Profits.  Write 
lor  Catalog,   j^^  gggT  LIGHT  CO. 

306   E.  5th  St..  Canton.  O. 


** Selecting  M 

and  p 

Developing  p 

the  Jersey  M 

Herd"% 

is  the  title  of  a  pracli  ^= 

cal  booklet    by    P'of  ^= 

Hugh    t;     Van    Pen  p 

Tells   how  to  seleci  a  ^= 

=  sire  for  your  herd     Shows  how  to  seciiie  the  five  = 

=  essential  points  every  pa)Mng  dairy  cow  must  pos  = 

=   scss.      Explains  how  to  so  feed  and  handle  the  = 

=   heifer  calves  as  to  develop  greatest  milk   pioduc  ^ 

=  lion.     Whether  you  are  now  breeding  Jeiscys  = 

=   or   not  you  need  this  booklet— it's  free.      Send  ^ 

^=   to-day.     Please  mention  this  paper  t  ^H 

M  The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  M 

p  405  West  23d  St.        New  York  City  p 

1 


^C^    DDCrnC  Valuable  New  Poultry 

%\>'t  DnCCUO  Book  Free  — 108  pages. 
Fine  pure-bred  chickens,  ducks,  geese  and 
turkeys.  Choice,  hardy,  Northern  raised. 
Fowls,  eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices. 
America's  greatest  poultry  farm.  2*th  year 
in  business.  Write  today  for  Free  Book. 
R.  F.  NEUBERT  CO.,  Bex  837,  Mankato,  Minn. 


100  S^^h  Plants  $1.40  pafj 

Progressive^  Americus  or  Superb.  We  introduced  progressive. 
Say  which.  25  Everbearing  Had  Ras.  70  cts.  postpaid.  Catalog 
Free  all  about  the  NcW  Everbcarera  and  other  important  varietits. 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  Jackson,  Mich. 


A    SPECIAL    INTEODUCTIONAL    OFFEK. 

.  i^     The  domestic  BEEKEEPER 

BEEKEEPER  ■  Yot  Six  Months  for  Only  25  Cents 

The  Domestic  Beekeeper  (successor  to  the  Beekeepers' 
Eeview)  is  now  a  48-page  magazine  with  cover,  much 
larger  and  better  every  way  than  the  old  Eeview.     .     .     . 

We  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  what  a  large  and  interest- 
ing journal  the  Domestic  Beekeeper  is  and  are  offering  you 
this  special  price  for  a  trial  subscription  for  six  months. 
Just  wrap  25e  in  one  or  two  cent  stamps  in  a  paper  and 
mail  it  to 

The  Domestic  Beekeeper    .    Northstar,  Mich. 


Unnecessary  Indigestion 


Indigestion,  constipation  and  the  ills  they  lead 
to  are  so  wholly  tinnecessary — and  cause  so  much 
needless  svffering —  that  Dr.  Kellogg,  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  has 
written  a  book,  "Colon  Hygiene,"_  in  whichhe 
tells  you  how  such  ills  may  be  avoided.  During 
his  more  than  forty  years  experience  at  the 
Sanitarium,  Dr.  Kellogg  has  prescribed  for  thou- 
sands of  cases  of  indigestion,  constipation  and  the 
more  serious  ills  to  which  they  lead.  Therefore, 
what  he  tells  you  in  his  book,  is  the  result  of 
experience.  He  deals  with  facts — not  theory. 
Dr.  Kellogg  recommends  only  natural  methods — 
diet,  e.xercise,  rest  and  sleep.  No  drugs.  In- 
structions given  in  "  Colon  Hygiene  "  are  so  full, 
complete  and  plainly  stated  that  you  can  easily 
follow  them  right  in  your  own  home.  No  tire- 
some regime.      No  exhaustive  system.      Only  what 


your  own  common  sense  promptly  tells  you  is 
rational  and  natural.  Over  400  pages.  Many 
illustrations.  Price  $3.  Write  for  the  book  to- 
day. You  take  no  risk.  For,  after  five  days 
examination,  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied, 
you  may  return  the  book  for  prompt  refund  of 
your  money.  Is  this  fair?  We  let  you  judge 
the  value  of  this  book  for  your  own  needs. 

Use  the  Coupon 


Good  Health  Publishing  Co. 
1004  Main  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

I  attach  $3,  for  "  Colon  Hygiene  "  which  I 
will  keep  or  return  in  five  days  for  refund. 
(Write  your  name  and  address  plainly  in  the 
margin) 
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where  are  the  te!!o\vs  who  ten  years  ago  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  spraying  fruit  trees,  claiming  it  was  all  nonsense 
and  an  unnecessary  expense? 

They  are  now  few  and  far  between.  Today,  everyone  who  raises 
fruit  in  any  quantity,  knows  that  spraying  ia  mighty  important — in 
fact,  essential  if  success  is  to  be  attained. 

Then — Why  not  buy  and  use  a  MYERS  Hand  or  Power  Outfit  when 
you  spray — one  that  has  45  years  of  pump  building  experience  behind  it, 
p™^  f*m     ~  '  \     an  J  ia  tested  and  fully  proven,  and  guaranteed  for  service  before  it  ever 

= '      leaves  the  factory. 

The  MYERS  LINK  is  complete— Late  Patented  POWER  PUMPS  and  RIGS  with  Automatic 
Pressure  Control;  Easy  Operating — 33  1-3%  less  power  required  to  pump— COG  GEAR  BUCKET 
and  BARREL  OUTFITS;  Knapsack  Sprayers;  Nozzles,  Hose  and  Accessories — Everything  to  help 
you  raise  better  fruit   with  less  labor   and   e.xpense. 

Write  today  for  late  64  page  catalog  FREE — .Vddress  your  letter  or  card — 
Attention  Service  Dept. 

MYERS 
LARGE    CA- 
PACITY 
BARREL 
OUTFIT 


No.  R329 


F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.,     NO.  351     ORANGE  ST.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Positively  the  cheapest  and  strongest  lifrht  on  earth 
tjsed  In  eveiT  country  on  the  globw  «Iake«  and 
Hums  Its  own  eaa.  Casta  oo  tihadows  Clean  ind 
odorless  Absolutely  safe  Ovel  200  atyles  lOO  tc 
?0OU  Candle  Power  Fully  Guaranteed  Writ*  Koj 
cataloK       AGENTS  WANTED  EV  EH  «» II  KK(t 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO 
306  E  5tb  St    Caaton,,  O 


4  MONTHS  FOR 

Trial  Subscription  cLj™'p.'p"« 


10 


.  Tells  abuul  planling,  pruning,    spr.ijing 

t^'*^  and  selling  fruit  and  garden  truck. 

Ask  Us  Your  Hard  Questions . 

We  conduct  this  department  tor  the  spec- 
ial benefit  of  our  subscribers.     Experts  ans- 
wer all  questions  by  mail  and   tlirough  the 
columns  of  tlie  magazine. 
Fruiliran  and  Gardener,  106  Main  St.  ML  Vernon,  la. 


PATENTS 


Practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Cbas.  J.  Williamson,  McLachlan  Building 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


/"iTTUUlVC      Select  Italians;  bees  by  the  pound;   nucle 
V  *^  -CJ-CJ-L^  >J      1917  prices  on  request.     Write 


J.  B.  HoUopeter 


Rockton,  Pennsylvania 
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iiniiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Forehand's  QUEENS 

5t;5™|       ^^^^A       Whirh^ Colony  is  Yours,  Mr.  Beekeeper? 

'*»  T™*^     ^|j^ — ■ .Miiiiiiiiiij!!^  How   iii;uiy  of  you   were  disappointed  last  season  when  yon 

hai'vcsled    your    honey    crop?      Vou    can    make    every    colony    a 

_  Kood  one.      WHY  NOT?      Just  head  it  with  a  young  vigorous 

E  thi-eol  and  Italian  queen.      She  will  cost  you  only  75c,  just  3  lbs. 

p  of  honey.    YOU  can  easily  make  a  gain  of  16  lbs.  over  the  inferior  colony,  which  is  a  r\et  gain  of  $3.75. 

=  Good  pay  for  introducing  one  queen,  not  considering  the  increased  value  of  the  colony, 

s  Spring  will  soon  be  here,   the  time  to   requeen  that  colony   with  the  bad  queen.      Can  you   spend 

§  your  time  more  profitably  now  than   deciding  what  stock,   ajid  where  to.  purchase  your  early   queens? 

H  Give  vs  a  trial.      We  breed  only  the  pure  tlu'ee-band  queens.      All  of  our  j  ards  are  the  purest  that  can 

s  le  bred.      So  you  take  no  risk  in  getting  a  hybrid  from  us. 

s  Pour  reasons  why  you  sho^uld  use  our  queens:      1st — They  are  first-class  honey-gatherers.      2d — 

1  They  are  the  most  vigorous,  and  highly  resistant  to  foul  brood.      3d — The  Imported  bees    (which  ours 

=  were  reared  from)    are  the  gentlest  bees  known.      4th — The  most  modern   and  learned  beemen   in  the 

g  world  today   (the  Roots)   use  the  three-bands.      WHY?      Because  they  are  best. 

^  We  have  had  25  years  of  experience  in  rearing  queens,  having  started  with  Doolittle,  and  such 

^  men.      We   have   1000   nuclei,    which   makes   it   possible   for   us   to   fill   orders   promptly.      Three   expert 

^  queen-breeders  have  charge  of  nuclei.      So  we  do  not  overwork,  which  gives  us  ample  time  to  improve 

p  our  stock.      None  but  first-class  queens  are  mailed.      We  give  a  first-quality  queen  at  a  medium  price, 

s  and  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction  and  safe  delivery. 

I  Untested     One,      $   .75  Si.x,      $   4.25  Twelve,      $   8.00 

=  Selected  untested    One,        1.00  Six,  4.75  Twelve,  9.00 

=  Tested     One,        1.50  Six,  8.75  Twelve,        17.00 

I  Selected  tested    One,        2.00  Six,        11.00  Twelve,        20.00 

=  Write  for  circular  giving  general  description.     Mail  all  orders  to 

I  W.  J.  FOREHAND  &  SONS,  Fort  Deposit,  Alabama 

lijiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiminiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiir'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'iiiiiiiiiii!!!^ 


j  For  Sale  —  10.000  lbs.  of  Bees  in  Packages  —  Spring  Delivery  | 

I  20  YEARS  OF  SELECT  BREEDING  GIVES  US  BEES  OF  THE  HIGHEST  QUALITY  | 

I  BEES  FOR  HONEY  PRODUCTION BEES  OF  UNUSUAL  VITALITY  | 

j  M.  C.  Berry  &  Co.,  Hayneville,  Ala.  j 

=  Gentlemen: — ^^ill  want  more  of  your  three-pound  packages  of  bees  with  queens  in  spring.      The  = 

i  two  I  bought  of  >  ou  last  May  did  all  right;  one  package  made  185  sections  of  honey  and  gave  one  1 

1  swarm  and  the  other  made  296  sections  and  gave  two  swarms.      I  ain  well  pleased.  1 

1  Kimmell,    Ind.,   Jan.    15,    1917.                                                                                            Melvin   Wyseng.  1 

I  Very  Resistant  of  European  Foul  Brood,  and  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed.  | 

I  Swarms  of  Eeos  Vvi'.houu  Queens  April  First  Delivery  | 

I  l-lb.  packages,   $1.25  each;           25  to  50.   ^1.221/2    each;           50   to   100  and  up,   $1.20  each  1 

1  21b.  packages,     2.25  each;           25  to  50,      2.221/2   each;           50   to   100   and  up,      2.20  each  i 

I  3-lb.  packages,     3.25  each;          25  to  50,      3.22 Vi.   each;          50  to  100  and  up,      3.20  each  1 

I  Golden  and  3-Band  Italian  Queens  April  First  Delivery  j 

1  Untested 75  cts.  each,  $65.00  per  100 

I  Select  Untested     90  cts.  each,     75.00  per  100 

1  Queens'  wings  clipped  free  of  charge.  = 

§  Write  for  descriptive  price  list.                          bet  us  look  \our  order  now.  = 

H  Only  a  small   deposit   down   required.  ^ 

I  LARGEST  AND  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  SHIPPERS  OF  BEES  IN  PACKAGES  j 

I  M.  C.  BERRY  &  COMPANY,  Hayneville,  Alabama,  U.  S.  A.  | 

~!iiiiMiiiiii!iii!:iiiiNiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiniii!iiiiri;iiii:iiii!iiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH:iiii;i!i!:iiii:iiii:iiii:in!;iiiiiiN 


Tested $1.25  each,  $110  per  100 

Select  Tested   1.50  each,     125  per  100 


I  BEEKEEPERS'  SUPPLIES! 


I  SpikI  for  new  1917  price  list  now  ready,  i 

I  We  aro  also  in  the  market  at  all  times  | 

I  for   extracted   and   comb   honey   in   any  | 

I  quantity.     Give  us  a  chance  to  bid  on  | 

i  your  siipiilies.     We  can  save  you  money.  | 


I  The  M.  C.  Silsbee  Co.,  Haskinville,  N.  Y.  f 

H  P.  O..  Cohocton.  N.  Y..  Rt.  3.  f 

inFiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 

I  FRUIT  GROWING  and  I 

I  BEEKEEPING  j 

H  are  two  closelv  allied  occupations.      Beekeepers  = 

i  should     read  ""  THE     SOUTHERN     I'EUIT  g 

I  GROWER"    wliich  treats  on   all  the  phases  of  f 

^  successful    fruit  -  growing,    also    gardening,    etc.  j 

^  Established  for  moie  than  20  years.      Edited  by  p 

=  Robert     Sparks     Walker.      50c     per     year ;      3  = 

s  years  for  .$1,  or  sample  copy  sent  free  to  those  M 

§  who  are  interested.      Address  = 

j  THE  SOUTHERN  FRUIT  GROWER  | 

I  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  f 
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Bee  Line  Bees  and  Queens 

for  Quality  .  .  .  Service 


Our  Italians  are  hustlers,  gentle  to  handle,  cap  their  honey  white,  are  very  re- 
sistant to  European  foul  brood,  and  are  very  handsome  bees  to  see.  In  fact,  they 
are  second-to-none  bees. 

Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  are  guaranteed.  Orders  are  booked  now  and  bees 
shipped  when  wanted. 

Bees  by  the  pound  are  ready  for  shipment  now.  Prices  quoted  are  without 
queens. 

1-lb.  package,  $1.50;  6,  $  8.50;  12,  $16.00;  25,  $33.00;  50,  $  65.00;  100,  $125.00 
2-lb.  package,     2.50;  6,     15.00;  12,     29.50;  25,    58.50;  50,     116.00;  100,     225.00 

With  each  shipment  of  bees  we  send  printed  instructions  as  to  how  to  build  them 
into  full  colonies. 

Queens. — -We  have  wintered  over  a  lot  of  fine  late  fall-reared  queens.  Should 
you  want  a  tested  queen  early  we  have  them.  We  also  will  soon  be  sending  out 
this  season's  reared  untested  queens.  All  of  the  queens  we  send  out  are  sent  out 
under  an  iron-clad  GUARANTEE  to  satisfy  or  they  will  be  replaced,  or  your  money 
you  paid  us  for  them  refunded.     Prices  for  queens  till  May  10th. 

Golden  Italian  and  three-banded  Italian. 

Untested,  1  for $1.00;   six  for  $  5.50;   twelve  for  $10.00;   100  for  $75.00 

Tested  1  for   1.25;   six  for       6.50;   twelve  for     12.00; 

Select  tested 2.00;  six  for     10.00;  twelve  for     18.00; 

With  each  shipment  of  bees  and  queens  we  send  state  entomologist's  health 
certificate.  Any  queens  that  we  send  out  that  should  prove  mismated  will  be  re- 
placed when  returned  to  us. 

Our  three-banded  Italians  again  last  fall,  1916,  captured  the  first  honors  at  the 
State  Fair  of  Texas.  Please  remember  that  there  are  no  better  bees  and  queens  than 
what  we  have,  and  we  are  perpared  to  care  for  your  orders  promptly. 


B.  M.  Caraway,  Mathis,  Texas 

Bee  Line  Apiaries 


Full  Values  in 

''falcon'*  Beekeepers'  Supplies 

For  the  last  forty  odd  years  during  our  manufacture  of  "FALCON"  supplies  it 
has  been  our  endeavor  to  place  upon  the  market  the  very  best  possible  line  of  supplies, 
and  we  pride  ourselves  in  having  accomplished  this.  "FALCON"  supplies  have  not 
only  been  recognized  as  the  best  in  this  country,  but  also  a  leader  in  other  countries. 
Nothing  expresses  the  superiority  of  the  "FALCON"  ware  better  than  the  many  kind 
and  pleasing  words  we  receive  from  our  satisfied  customers,  and  the  ever-increasing 
demand  for  "FALCON"  supplies. 

The  season  is  drawing  nearer  and  beekeepers  should  endeavor  to  order  early.  By 
making  up  your  wants  now  you  will  be  better  fitted  to  go  into  the  season  with  a  view 
of  not  only  obtaining  a  bigger  crop  but  to  facilitate  matters  thruout  the  season.  If 
you  will  make  up  a  list  of  requirements  for  quotation  we  shall  be  glad  to  quote. 

Bed   Catalog,    postpaid  Dealers   Everywhere  "  Simplified    Beekeepinjc,"    postpaid 

W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  COMPANY,  FALCONER,  NEW  YORK 

where  the  good  beehives  come  from. 
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The  Proof  of  the  Pud- 
ding is  in  the  Eating 

The  quality  of  Murry's  queens  and  bees  is 
shown  in  the  increasing  demand  for  them. 
Capacity  of  queen  yards  doubled  last  year 
and  again  this  season.  Advance  orders  up 
to  March  5th  nearly  as  many  as  total  sales 
last  year.  Many  old  customers  are  doubling 
their  orders  for  this  season.  Why  ?  Because 
(hey  get  a  square  deal. 

Three-banded  Italians  and  Golden  Italians. 
Orders  filled  by  return  mail.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  No  disease. 
Health  certificate  with  each  shipment  of  bees 
or  queens. 

Prices  March  15th  to  May  1st 

Queens  1  6  12 

Untested    $1.00      $   5.50      $10.00 

Tested    1.25  6.50        12.00 

Select  tested 2.00        10.00        18.00 

Breeders 5.00  to  10.00  each,  any  time. 

Prices  May  1st  to  Nov.  15th 

Queens  1  6             12          100 

Untested  ...  $   .75  $4.00      $   7.50     $60.00 

Tested     ....  1.00  5.50        10.00 

Select  tested  1.50  8.00        15.00 

For  nuclei  and  pound  packages,  see  March 
issue  of  this  journal,  or  write  for  circular. 


H.  D.  Murry,  Mathis,  Texas 


If  You  Need  Queens  for  Good 
Results  We  Have  Them. 


As  Foul-brood  Resisters  none 
are  better.     .     TRY  THEM. 


GOLDEN  QUEEN'S. 

1  Untested,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  twelve,  $  9.00 
1  Tested,         1.50;  six,     8.00;  twelve,     15.00 

THREE   BAND   QUEENS. 

1   Untested $   .75 ;   six,   $4.00 

1   Tested 1.00 ;   six,      5.00 

NUCLEI    THREE    BAND    ONLY. 

1  Frame   with   Untested   Queen,    $2.50;   six,    $15.00 

2  Frame  with   Untested   Queen,      3.50;    six,      18.00 

3  Frame  with   Untested  Queen,      4.00;    six,      20.00 
If   Tested    Queens   are   wanted    add   50c   extra   to 

nuclei.      Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


W.  J.  Littlefield,  P.  O.  Box  582,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


BY  RETURN  MAIL 

Choice  Tested  Queens,  $1.00  each,  reared 
last  fall  and  wintered  in  four-frame  nuclei. 
Queens  that  give  satisfaction,  bees  that  get 
the  honey,  our  strain  of  three-band  Italians. 
No  disease  in  this  locality.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  on  all  queens.  Untested  queens 
in  April  and  May,  single  queen,  $1.00;  $9.00 
per  doz. 


Quality  .  .   .   Service 
System 

We  quote  the  following  prices 
for  April  and  May: 

1  6  12 

Untested    $1.50        $   7.50        $12.00 

Tested    2.00  10.50  18.00 

Select  Tested.  .$3.00      Select  Breeder.  .$5.00 
Extra   Breeder.  .$10.00 

1  6  12 

lib.   Bees    $1.50        $   8.00        $15.00 

2-lb.  Bees 2.50  14.00  27.00 

31b.   Bees 3.25  18.50  35.00 

1  6  12 

1-Frame    Nuclei.      $2.00        $10.50        $18.00 
2-Frame    Nuclei.        2.50  12.00  22.00 

3-Frame    Nuclei.        3.50  20.00  37.00 

5-Frame    Nuclei.        5.00  22.00  40.00 

No  queen  furnished  at  the  above  prices  on 
packages  and  nuclei.  Select  kind  of  queen 
and  add  her  price,  no  charge  made  for  clip- 
ping. 

We  guarantee  safe  arrival  on  bees  and 
queens  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
We  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  price  on  both 
bees  and  queens  in  large  lots.  OUR  stock 
is  the  finest  that  can  be  had.  We  guarantee 
every  queen  to  be  purely  mated,  or  we  will 
replace  same  by  return  mail,  all  orders  filled 
promptly.  Our  mail  and  express  service  is 
the  best,  having  24  out-going  trains  daily. 

J.  E.  Marchant  Bee  &  Honey  Co, 

Columbus,  Ga.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  quick  center  for  deliveries. 
A  trial  will  convince  you. 


J.  W.  K.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Loreauville,  La. 


BEES 


If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  bees  this 
spring,  we  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
you.  We  furnish  full  and  nucleus  colonies, 
bees  by  the  pound,  and  queens. 

A  strong  colony  of  Italian  bees  with  a 
tested  Italian  queen,  in  a  new  8  fr.  D.  T. 
Hive,  complete  with  super,  for  $11.00. 
Tested  Italian  queens  $1.50.  Untested 
$1.10. 

We  have  700  colonies  of  bees,  producing 
tons  of  honey,  and  know  the  value  of  good 
stock. 

Our  catalog  of  bee  supplies,  honey-jars, 
and  everything  a  beekeeper  uses,  mailed 
upon  request. 


I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  PL,  N.  Y. 
Home  Apiary:  Glen  Cove,  L.  L 


AT  BOSTON 

New  England  beekeepers  will  find 
everything  in  the  way  of  supplies  they 
will  need  the  coming  season.  Place 
your  orders  early  and  avoid  the  rush. 
Send  for  catalog. 

H.  H.  JEPSON,  182  Friend  St. 


>lO 
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SOUTHERN -BRED  BEES  AND  QUEENS 

REARED  IN  THE  GULF  COAST  COUNTRY 

THREE-BANDED  ITALIANS.  We  are  breeding  from  the  best  selected  from 
ELEVEN  YARDS.  Tea  per  cent  discount  on  all  orders  received  30  days  before  ship- 
ment is  to  be  made.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  BRIGHT  FUTURE  before  the  North- 
ern beekeeper  in  making  up  his  winter  loss  and  strengthening  up  his  weak  colonies  by 
getting  bees  from  the  South  in  1  and  2  lb.  packages;  and  you  can  always  have  your 
queens  sent  safely  this  way.  Every  beekeeper  knows  what  it  means  to  have  strong 
colonies  at  the  commencement  of  the  honey-flow.  Every  northern  beekeeper  ought  to 
try  from  2  to  5  packages  this  year.  It  will  not  cost  you  much,  and  may  mean  much 
to  you  in  the  FUTURE.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  on  all  bees  in  6  days  of  here. 
Reference,  The  Guaranty  State  Bank,  Robstown,  Texas. 

1  6  12  50  Pound  packages  of  Bees. 

Untested    .  .  .    $1.00      $  5.50      $10.00      $38.00  1  6  12  25  50 

Tested  1.25  6.50        12.00        45.00  lib.      $1.50      $   8.50      $16.00      $.33.00      $    65.00 

Select    Tested      2.00         10.00        18.00        65.00  2  1b.         2.50         15.00        29.50        58.00        115.00 

Let  us  know  your  wants.     Circular  free. 

Nueces  Valley  Apiaries Calallen,  Nueces  Co.,  Texas 


BEES  and  QUEENS  g 


We   wish   to   offer   to   the  readers   of   ' '  Gleanings ' '   a 
chance  to  procure  some  of  our  fine  stock  of  bees.     Untested 

queens,   March,   April,   May   and   June,   $1.00    each,   $5.00  | 

\     for  6,  $9.00  per  dozen.     Lots  of  25  to  100,  at  70  cents  each.     For  larger  quantities  | 

I     ask  for  prices.     Best  tested  queens  $2.00  each.     Three  races  only — ^Three  Band,  Golden  | 

1     Italians,  and  Carniolans,  reared  in  separate  yards.  | 

i  Bees  by  the  pound  in  combless  packages  $1.50  per  lb.;  5  to  10  lb.  lots,  $1.25  per  lb.  | 

1     In  lots  of  25  to  100  lbs.,  $1.00  per  lb.     Safe  arrival  and  reasonable  satisfaction  guar-  | 

I     anteed.     Our  shipping  facilities  are  good  and  promptness  our  motto.  | 

1     THE  CRESMER  MANUFACTXJRInG  COMPANY,  Bee  Department,  Riverside,  Cal.     | 

flllllllli:illHlllllllli:ilill|||liillllll|i;||||illlllllllllllllllll,||||||||l||||lillllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllH 

ARCHDEKIN'S  Fine  Italian  QUEENS 

and  Combless  Bees 

April,  Mav,  June,  queens,  warranted  purely  mated 
$1.00  each,  "6  for  $5.00,  doz.,  $9.00.  Bees  per  lb. 
$1.25.  With  untested  queen,  $2.00  per  lb.  I  have 
originated  a  packag:e  light,  but  strong.  Saves  you 
tees  and  express.  My  guarantee  is  prompt  shipment, 
safe  arrival,    perfect   satisfaction.      No   disease. 

Small  deposit  books  your  order. 

J.  F.  Archdekin,  Bordlonvllle,  Louisiana 


DOOLITTLE 
&  CLARK 


will  have  some 
choice  breeding 
queens  ready  for 
shipment  May  1. 
Prices:  $2.50,  $5, 
and  $10. 

Send  for 
circular. 


Marietta.  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Increase  Your  Honey  Crop 

by  introducing  some  of  Leininger's  strain  of  Italian 
Queens  which  have  a  record  of  30  years  as  to  honey- 
gathering  qualities  and  gentleness  are  unexcelled. 
Disease  has  never  appeared  in  our  apiaries.  Queens 
will  be  ready  June  the  first.  Untested,  each,  $1 ;  6, 
$5.      Tested,  each  $1.25;   6,  $5.50.      Breeders,  $5. 


FRED  LEININGER  &  SON,  Delphos,  Ohio 


In  the  Beginning  is  where  Quality  Starts 
The  Same  Old  Slogan  for  1917 

Untested  Queens,  $1;  Tested,  $2;  Sel.  Tested,  $3 

Deliverirs  begin  early  in  May, 
and  orders  filled  in    rotation. 

Geo.  W.  Phillips,        .  .         Lebanon,  Ohio 


CANDY  j 

Bees    sometimes    starve    with    plenty    of    honey    in  | 

the  hive.      Why   not   avoid  this  risk  by   placing  a  | 

plale   or   two  of   candy    on   the   frames   when   you  i 

pack    for    winter?      It    is    a    good   life   insurance,  i 

Send  for  circular  also  catalog  of  supplies.  | 

H.  H.  Jepson,  182  Friend  St.,  Boston.  Mass.  j 
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Notice  to  Beekeepers 

We  are  now  booking:  orders  for  our  3-bandod  Italian  queens  and  eombless  packages,   and  will  furnish 
them  during  April,  May,  and  June  at  the  following'  prices: 


Three-banded  Italian  Queens  for  April,  May  and  June 

Untested,     each $    1.00  Tested,    each $      1.50 

Untested,   G    4.50  Tested,   6 8.00 

Untested,   12 8.00  Tested,   12 15.00 

Untested,    100 65.00  Tested,   100 100.00 

Select  tested,  $2.00;  breeders,  $3.00 

If  queens  are  wanted,   add  wholesale  price  and 


Prices   of    Combless    Pack- 
ages Without   Queens* 

Size  1-lb.  each $1.35 

Size  2-lb.  each 2.35 

Size  3-lb.  each 3.35 

*  In  lots  of  over  one  dozen  packages  get  our  prices, 
state  kind. 

We  have  just  invented  a  new-style  cage  for  shipping  bees,  for  which  patent  has  been  applied.  This 
cage  allows  the  queen  to  lay  while  on  the  trip,  which  gives  the  purchaser  from  three  to  seven  days'  advantage 
of  the  old-style  cage.  It  is  almost  equal  to  a  colony  of  bees.  With  every  order  for  100  pounds  of  bees  we 
will  give  one  of  these  packages  with  a  tested  queen  free.  We  have  only  one  dozen  of  these  cages,  and  will 
not  put  them  on  the  market  till  1918,  as  our  stock  of  cages  was  made  up  before  we  evolved  the  new  cage. 

Our  Mr.  A.  B.  Marchant  has  retired  from  the  production  of  honey  and  will  manage  our  yards  for  the 
package  and  queen  trade.  Therefore,  we  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  fill  all  orders  with  dispatch.  Having 
doubled  our  capacity  we  believe  we  can  fill  all  orders  the  day  they  are  due.  We  have  introduced  new  blood  in 
all  our  yards,  and  we  have  a  strain  of  bese  second  to  none.  Our  packages  are  shipped  the  same  day  they  are 
caged  Our  bees  for  our  packages  are  all  reared  above  an  excluder;  therefore,  we  ship  nothing  but  young 
bees,  as  young  bees  stand  the  trip  better  than  older  ones.  We  guarantee  freedom  from'  all  diseases  and 
safe  arrival  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Place  your  orders  early,  as  first  come  first  served.  Write 
for  prices  on  large  orders. 

Marchant  Brothers,  Union  Springs,  Alabama 


Old  Reliable 
Three -banded 


I  ITALIAN  QUEENS  I 


Will  book  orders  now.    Untested 
Queens  ready  to  mail  April  1. 


As  I  am  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  where  we  have  an  early  spring,  I  can  rear 
Queens  of  High  Quality  much  earlier  than 
most  other  breeders,  and  as  I  am  a  honey  pro- 
ducer as  well  as  a  queen-breeder,  I  believe  I 
am  in  a  position  to  know  the  value  of  good 
queens.  I  have  never  had  a  case  of  foul  brood 
in  any  of  my  colonies.  If  you  want  queens 
that  are  exceptionally  vigorous  and  prolific, 
that  produce  bees  that  are  gentle  and  the  best 
of  honey-gatherers,  let  me  book  your  order.  Will 
guarantee  safe  arrival  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.      Send  for  free  circular  and  price  list. 

Unte,sted,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $   9.00 
Tested,       1.25;    6,      6.50;    12,      12.50 


JOHN  G.  MILLER 

723  C  St.,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 
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Three-band  and  Golden  Italians 

The  Secret  of  Success  in  beekeeping  is  to 
keep  your  colonies  strong.      To  do  this  you 
iTuist  liave  good  healthy  laving  queens. 
Tntt'sted      ...$    .75;    0,  $4.25;    12,  $  8.00 
Select      unt...    1.00;    0,     5.00;    \%     9.00 

Tested     1.50;    6,     8.00;    12,15.00 

Select  tested.  .    2.00 
Safe    delivery    guaranteed.      We    solicit    your    order. 

E.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville,  Ala. 


QUEENS 

Quirin's  Improved  Superior  Italian  Bees 
and  Queens.  They  are  Northern  Bred 
and  Hardy.    .    25  Years  a  Queen-breeder. 


I    B.  fore  .lul.v  1st    I     After  July  1st 


1 

6 

12 

1 

6 

12 

Select  untested.... 

1  00 

.5.00 

9.00 

.75 

4.00 

7.00 

Te.stcwJ  . 

1  50 

8.00 

15.00 

l.O'l 

5  00 

9.00 

Select  lest*  d 

2.00 

10.0" 

18.00 

1.50 

8.00 

15.00 

2-e(iinh  nuclei  

2.. 50 

U  00 

25.00 

2  25 

12  00 

22.110 

li-conil)  nuclei  . 

3..-.0 

20  00 

So.OO 

:i.2'i 

18.00 

:52.00 

8-tr4nie  colonies  . . 

6.00 

:!0  on 

5.00 

25  (>0 

Hl-lrani<-  cilnnies  . 

7  .5'* 

.■i8  (10 

6.. 50 

32.0(1 

1-2  lb   pkir.  l>eeB  ... 

1  ..W 

7.00 

l.nn 

ft.iO 

Ill),  pkir.  Iiees 

•2.00 

10. 00 

1.50 

8.00 

Breeders. — The  cream  selected  from  our  en- 
tire stock  of  outvards;  nothing  better.  These 
breeders,   $5.00  each. 

Can  furnish  bees  on  Danzenbaker  and  L.  or 
Hoffman  frames. 

Above  price  on  bees  by  pound,  nuclei,  and 
colonies  does  not  include  queen.  You  are  to 
select  such  queen  as  you  wish  with  the  bees, 
and  add  the  price. 

No  bees  by  pound  sent  out  till  first  of  June. 
Also  nuclei  and  colonies,  if  wanted  before  June 
1,  add  25  per  cent  to  price  in  table. 

Breeders,  select  tested,  and  tested  queens  can 
be  sent  out  as  early  as  weather  will  permit. 

Send  for  testimonials.      Orders  booked  now. 

Reference  any  large  supply  dealer  or  any 
bank  having  Dunn's  reference  book. 

H.  G.  Quirin,  Bellevue,  Ohio 


Beginner's  Book  of  28  Pages,  Free 

Also  our  44-page  Bee-supply  Catalog  for  1917 
is  ready  for  mailing.     Ask  for  your  copy  now. 

OUR  PRICES  ON  BEES  AND  QUEENS:  1  lb.  of 
lees  with  queen,  $2.25;  10  lbs.  $20.50;  100  lbs., 
$190.00;  1  frame  with  queen,  $2.00;  full  colonies, 
one-storv  hive  included,  $8.75;  untested  queens,  75c 
each.  Our  c<miplete  price  list  free,  and  safe 
delivery    guaranteed. 

The  Deroy  Taylor  Company,  Newark,  N.  Y. 
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Blanke's  BEE  BOOK  | 

This  book  describes  our  line  of  bee  i 

supplies.     It  contains   much  infor-  | 

mation  valuable  to   the  beekeeper.  j 

We  are  centrally  located.     Shipments  out  | 

of  St.  Louis  will  reach  you  promptly,  and  1 

our  long  experience   in  this  line  enables  i 

us  to  fill  your  orders  accurately.      ...  | 

Write  for  Blanke's  Bee  Book— it's  FREE.  | 

BLANKE  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO.  | 

214-216-218    Washington  Avenue,    St.  Louis,  Missouri  i 


Early-order  Discounts  will 

Pay  You  to  Buy  Bee  Supplies  Now 

30  years'  experience  in  making  everything  for  the 
beekeeper.  A  large  factory  specially  equipped  for 
the  purpose  ensures  goods  of  highest  quality.  .  .  . 
Write  for  our  illustrated  catalog  and  discounts  today. 

Leahy  Mfg.  Co.,  95  Sixth  St.,  Higginsville,  Missouri 


BARNES' 

Hand  and  Foot  Power 

Machinery 

This  cut  represents   our  com- 
bined circular  saw.  which  is 
made   for  beekeepers'  use   in 
the  construction  of  their 
hives,  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send    fiir   illustrated   catalog 
and  prices.     Address 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO. 

545  Ruby  St. 

ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


GRAY  CAUCASIANS 


Early  breeders;  great  honey- 
gatherers;  cap  beautifully  white, 
great  comb  builders;  very  pro- 
lific; gentle;  hardy;  good  win- 
terers. Untested,  $1.00.  Select 
untested,  $1.25.  Tested,  $1.50. 
Select  tested,  $2.00.  The  best 
all  -  purpose  bee.  Bees  by  the 
frame  and  pound. 

H.  W.  FULMER,  Box  G,  Andalusia,  Pa. 

Rhode  Island  BEEKEEPERS 


Beekeepers'  Supplies 
Everytliiug  for  the  Beekeeper 

J.  A.  Sampson,  10  Summer  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

(Side  of  Technical  High  School) 


WRIGHT'S  FRAME-WIRING  DEVICE 

Most  rapid  in  use.    Saves  cost  of  machine  in  one  day. 

Titfhter  wires;  no  kinks;  no  sore  liands.      Price, 

$2.50,  postpaid  in  U.  S.  A. 

G.  W.  Wright  Company  -  Azusa,  California 


SWARMING   CONTROLLED 


If  interested,  address  Charles  Thompson, 
Marion,  Iowa,  for  information. 


EstabUshed  188S 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  50-page 
catalog  and  order  early. 

Beekeepers' 


Supplies 


The  Kind  That  Bees  Need. 
Tlie  A.  I.  Koot  Co. 's  brand.     A  good  assort- 
ment of  supplies  for  prompt  shipment  kept 
in    stock.     Let   us   hear   from   you;    full   in- 
formation given  to  all  inquiries.     Bees- 
wax wanted  for  supplies  or  cash. 

John  Nebel  &  Son  Supply  Co. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 
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I  "Griggs  Saves  You  Freight"  j 

|toledo| 

I  is  the  place  to  order  your  1917  | 
I  supplies  from,  and  GRIGGS  is  | 
I  waiting  for  your  order.  | 

1  We  are  well  supplied  with  a  fine  stock  | 
i  of  Eoot  's  Goods  for  the  following  sea-  | 
i  son;  and  if  a  saving  of  time  and  money  | 
•  I  means  anything  to  you,  Mr.  Beeman,  | 
I  wherever  you  are,  don 't  overlook  get-  | 
I   ting  our  catalog  and  prices.  | 

1  Promptness  and  satisfaction  is  our  | 
1  motto,  whether  you  have  one  hive  or  | 
j   500.  I 

I  HONEY  and  Beeswax  always  wanted.  | 
1  Special  price  list  on  bees  and  queens,  | 
1  also  Poultry  Feeds,  mailed  with  Cata-  | 
i   logs.  1 


I  S.  J.  GRIGGS  &  CO.  I 

I  Dept.  25  Toledo,  Ohio  | 

1  "  Griggs  Saves  You  Freight "  | 
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QUEENS 

For  Sale 


Red-clover  3-band  Italian  queens;  Root's,  Moore's, 
Davis',  extra-select  stock,  mated  with  Geo.  B.  Hows' 
famous  select  drones.  I  know  none  better  for  honey- 
gathering,  wintering,  beauty,  etc.  I  guarantee  90 
per  cent  pure  mated  if  queens  are  returned  to  me. 
Queens  or  money  back  in  a  reasonable  time.  No 
foul  brood,  no  bee  disease;  apiaries  inspected  by 
Mr.  Rea  and  Prof.  Franklin  Sherman,  Jr.  Mr.  Rea 
is  our  bee  inspector  of  this  state. 


Price  before  July]  After  July   1st 

1    1     1     6      1    12     1    1     1     6      1    12 

Untested  queen   .      .75 

4.00 

8.00 

.70 

3.25 

6.50 

Select  untested  .  . 

1.00 

4.50 

8.50 

.80 

3.75 

7.00 

Tested 

1.25 

6.00 

10.00 

1.25 

5.00 

9.00 

Select  tested  .... 

1.50 

8.00 

13.00 

1.50 

6.00 

10.00 

Extra  select  tested 

2.00 

10.00 

15.00 

2.00 

8.00 

13.00 

%  lb.  bees  with  qn 

2.00 

10,00  16.00 

1.75 

8.00 

14.00 

1  lb.  bees  with  qn|2.50 

12.00  20.00 

2.00 

10.00 

17.00 

I    can    furnish   bees    in   lots   of    25,    50,    and    100 

pounds.      I    am    in    position    to    give    prompt    service 

this    season.      My   bees   are   of   a   famous   foul-brood- 

resisting  strain. 

WHERE  Can  You  Find  Better 

Bees  than  those  of  Dr.  Miller's 
strain  ?  Look  at  these  prices  and 
send  us  your  orders.  .  Safe  ar- 
rival and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


1/2 -lb.  package  $1.50. 

Cue   to   five    1-lb.    packages,    $2.00;    6   to    9,    $1.70 

10  to  100,  $1.60. 
One   to   five   2-lb.   packages,    $3.00;    6   to    9,    $2.70 

10  to  100,  $2.60. 
One  to  ten  1-fr.  nuclei,  $2  each;   10  or  more,  $1.85 
One  to  ten  2-fr.  nuclei,  $3  each;  10  or  more,  $2.60 
One  to  ten  3-fr.  nuclei,  $4  each;   10  or  more,   $3.60 
Full  colony,  8  frame,  $6.50;  10-frame,  $7.50. 

All  prices  include  tin  untested  queen.  Ten  per 
cent  of  the  amount  of  order  should  be  sent  when 
asking  us  to  book  your  order. 

QUEENS  from  Dr.  Miller's  best  breeders,  $1.00; 
$11.00  per  dozen.  Tested,  $2.00;  select  tested, 
$3.50;  tested  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00.  Shipments 
from  Starkville,   Miss. 


Stover  Apiaries,  Starkville,  Mississippi 

Italian  Queens  and  Bees 

I  am  better  able  to  supply  the  trade 
with  my  three-band  Italian  queens, 
colonies,  and  nuclei  than  ever  be- 
fore.    Send  for  circular  and  prices. 


E.  A.  Leffingwell, 


Allen,  Mich. 


Reasonable  Prices 
Good  Service 


Place  your  order  now — don't 
wait.  Root's  "Quality"  Goods. 
I  guarantee  satisfaction.    .   .  . 


A.  M.  Moore 

Zanesville,  Ohio 


H.  B.  Murray  .  .  Liberty,  N.  C. 
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Rider  Agenis  Wanted 

Every  where  to  ridf  ^*  amiexiiibit  ffss — T — ^ 

the  new  RanBer"IVIotorbike"com- 
pletely  equipped  with  electric  light 
and  horn,  carrier,  stand,  tool  tank, 
coaster-brake,  raud  (juards  and 
anti-skid  tires. Choice  of  44other 
styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the  fa- 
mous "Ranger"  line  of  bicycles. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval 
and  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Send  for  bin 
free  catdlog  and  particulars  of  our 
Faclunj-direct-to-Rider  marvelous 
(iff.Ts  and  terms. 

TipCC  Lamps,  Horns,  Wheels, 
I  inCO  Sundries,  and  parts  for 
all  bicycles— at    half  usual  prices 

SEND   NO    MONEY    but   tell  u  _^ 

exactly  what  you  need.    Do  not  buy  until  you 
get  our  prices,  terms  and  the  big  FREE  catalog. 

MF  A   r\    CYCLE    COMPANY     , 
^t\tJ    Dept.B153,  CHICAGO^ 
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[TALKING  QUEENS] 

I  Laws  Queens  Speak  for  Themselves  | 

I  Please  remember  Laws' queens  have  stood  the  test  of  continuous  advertising  in  | 

I  this  journal  for  this  the  28th  season.     Thousands  of  customers  have  testified  to  the  | 

I  merits  of  Laws'  bees  and  queens,  and  if  there  is  a  displeased  customer  I  do  not  know  it.  j 

i  Untested  will  be  ready  in  April;  after  which  see  the  following  table.  | 

1  April  to  June                              June  to  November  i 

i  1                12                100                1                12                100  i 

i                        Untested         $1.00      $   9.00     $   75.00          |   .75      $   8.00      $   65.00  = 

i                        Tested                   1.25        10.00          85.00             1.00        10.00          75.00  ^ 

I                        Select    Tested    2.00        18.00        120.00             1.50        15.00        100.00  i 

i  Breeding   queens:      Guaranteed   none  better,    at   all   times:      each    $5.00  ^ 

I  Combless  Bees  AFTEE  MAY  1st.  | 

i  1   lb.  package,   $1.50;    5   to   10  packages  each,   $1.25;    10  to   50   packages,    $1.15  | 

i  2  lb.  package,      2.50;    5   to   10  packages  each,      2.25;    10   to  50   packages,      2.15  ^ 

i  3   lb.   package,      3.50;    5  to   10  packages  each,      3.25;    10   to   50   packages,      3.15  = 

i  Price  of  queens  to  be  added  to  above  packages.  § 

i  When  10  or  more  packages  are  bought,  empty  carriers  to  be  returned  at  my  expense.  ^ 

i  My  queens  are  all  reared  in  full  colonies,  plenty  of  young  bees  and  abundance  of  fresh  honey  in  ^ 

i  the  hives.      No  other  plan  is  so  conducive  to  full-developed  and  long-lived  queens.  = 

i  My   facilities   are  such  that   I   can   mail   from   5000  to   6000   queens   each   season.      Circular   on  ^ 

i  application.                                                                                                                                          „  ^              j  1 

=  Purity  of  stock  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed  to  your  express  or  post  office  on  all  bees  and  queens  ^ 

1  from  my, yards.  1 

I  Address  | 

I  W.  H.  Laws,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas  I 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:n!!iiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiii[iii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiNiiiiii^ 


PENNSYLVANIA  BEEKEEPERS 

Our  catalogs  now  out.  Postal 
will  bring  you  one.  Root's  goods 
at  Root's  prices.  Prompt  shipment. 


E.  M.  Dunkel,     Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 


When     Ordering     Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 

lowest  catalog  price.      Tvro   lines   of   railroad — 

Maine  Central  and  Grand  Trunk. 

Prompt  service  and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine. 

J.  B.  MASON,  Manaavr 


Money  In  Your  Ideas 

i^C  &  C  PATENTS  PROTECT  THEM  FOR  YOU 

Books  "What  to  Invent"  and  "How  to 
Obtain  a  Patent"  sent  free.    Send  rough 

=^g'/iSKetch  for  free  report  regarding  patentability. 

■'^  '  A  C  &  C  patent  on  your  idea  today  may  mean 
independence  tomorrow.  Manu'acturersconstantly 
writing  us  to  Iniy  patents.  Patents  advertised  lor 
sale  at  our  expense. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE.  PalenI  «ttome;s 
Est  21  years.  1 1 24  f  Street.  Washington.  D.  C. 


Bees,  Fruit,  and  Poultry 

An  ideal  combination  for  the  small-place  own- 
er. Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Green's  Fruit 
Grower,  and  American  Poultry  Advocate  are 
the  highest  authority  on  these  three  subjects. 
Then  why  not  take  advantage  of  our  low-price 
clubbing  offer  of  all  three  journals  for  one 
year  for  only  $1.00?     ....     Write  today. 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Medina,  Ohio 


HONEY  LABELS  l^:J^^rJ.^o,'^^' 

Liberty  Pub.  Co.,   Sta.  D,  Box  4-A,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified 
columns  for  25  cts.  per  line.  Advertieemente 
intended  for  the  department  cannot  be  less 
than  two  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  vraat 
your  advertisement  in  the  classified  columns 
or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 

Beeswax  bought  and  sold.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe 
Co.,  139  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 

Clover  and  amber  honey  in  new  60-lb.  cans. 

Van    Wyngarden    Bros.,    Hebron,    Indiana. 

FOR  SALE. — To  the  highest  bidder,  a  limited 
quantity  of  Michigan's  best  white  extracted  honey, 
in  60-pound  tins. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,   Mich. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

WANTED. — Extracted    honey    at    jobbing    prices. 
National  Honey-Producers'  Assc,   Kansas  City,   Mo. 

WANTED. — Extracted  clover  honey ;    send  lowest 
price.  D.   H.   Welch,   Racine,   Wis. 

BEESWAX     WANTED.— For     manufacture    into 
Weed  Process  Foundation  on  shares. 

Superior  Honey   Co.,    Ogden,    Utah. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  a  quantity  of  dark  and 
amber   honey   for   baking  purposes. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

HONEY  WANTED.  —  Extracted,  white,  light 
amber,  and  amber  of  good  quality.  Can  use  several 
cars.      Send  samples  and  prices. 

Wesley  Poster,  Boulder,  Colo. 

WANTED. — White-clover  and  light-amber  extract- 
ed honey.  Will  buy  in  lots  of  1000  lbs.  to  a  carload. 
Send  sample  and  lowest  price. 

M.  E.  Eggers,  Eau  Claire,  Wifl. 

WANTED. — Extracted  honey  in  both  light  and 
amber  grades.  Kindly  send  sample,  tell  how  honey 
is  put  up,  and  quote  lowest  cash  price  delivered  in 
Preston.  M.  V.  Facey,  Preston,  Minn. 

BEESWAX  WANTED. — We  are  paying  higher 
prices  than  usual  for  beeswax.  Drop  us  a  line  and 
get  our  prices,  either  delivered  at  our  station  or  ycnir 
station  as  you  choose.  State  how  much  you  have 
and  quality.        Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE 

HONEY  LABELS. — Most  attractive  designs.  Cata- 
log free.  Eastern  Label  Co.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 

SEND  TODAY  for  sample  of  latest  Honey  Labels. 
Liberty  Pub.  Co.,  Sta.  D,  box  4-E,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,   Porto  Rico. 

FOR  SALE. — Circular-saw  mandrels,  and  emery- 
■wheel  stands.  Charles  A.  Henry,  Eden,  N.  Y. 

FOR  S.A.LE. — 300  T  tin  supers  in  good  condition. 
.T.  A.  Everett,  Edgewater,  Colo. 

Full  line  of  beekeepers'  supplies.     Send  for  catalog. 
H.   Greulich,    Scotia,   N.   Y. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hivee, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.,  Paris,  Tex. 


Bargain  in  8-frame  comb-supers,  hives  and  B-17 
Cowan   extractor.  E.   Bradley,  Trenton,   Ky. 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  bee-supplies.  Ask 
for  our  bee-supply  catalog.  Let  us  quote  you  on 
your  requirements.      Deroy  Taylor  Co.,  Newark,  N.Y. 

Northwestern  beekeepers  can  now  get  Root's  sup- 
plie,s  at  catalog  prices  near  home  and  save  time  and 
freight ;  also  Italian  bees  and  queens.  Geo.  F.  Web- 
ster, Valley  View  Farm  Apiary,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

THE  ROOT  CANADIAN  HOUSE. — 73  Jarvis 
St.,  Toronto,  Ont.  (note  new  address).  Full  line 
of  Root's  famous  goods;  also  made-in-Canada  goods. 
Extractors  and  engines;  Gleanings  and  all  kinds  of 
bee  literature.      Get  the  best.      Catalog  free. 

FOR  SALE. — A  nice  lot  of  8-frame  used  hives, 
up-to-date  fixtures  for  comb  honey,  4000  new 
sections ;  heavy  and  light  f  dn.,  etc.  I  am  out  of 
the  bee  business,   and  will  sell  very  cheap. 

J.  N.  McColm,  1154  N.  Cedar  St.,  Galesburg,  111. 


FOR  Sale. — Fifty  new  te..  -  frame  hives  with 
metal  covers  complete,  with  frames  na  ^d  and  wired 
at  $1.75  each,  in  lots  of  25  or  more  al  $1.50  each; 
also  50  ten-frame  supers  nailed  and  wired,  hives 
and  supers  painted  two  coats,  at  60  cts.,  each,  for 
the  supers;  in  lots  of  25  or  more  50  cts.  each. 
M.  C.  Silsbee  Co.,  Cohocton,  Rt.  3,  Haskinville,  N.  Y. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 

WANTED. — 50     ten-frame     queen     excluders     in 
good  condition.  J.  C.  Hicks,  Belleville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED. — 25    colonies    of    bees,    more    or    less. 
64989  George,  53  Forest  St.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

WAlfTED. — Second-hand     Novice     Ext.,     cheap, 
cash.  W.    D.    Loveland,    Bangor,    Mich. 

WANTED. — Second-hand  4-frame  L.  size  extractor. 
Herm  Kull,  Trenton,  Mo. 


Wax  and  old  combs  wanted  for  cash  or  to  make 
up  on  shares,  beekeeper  to  factory  direct. 

J.  J.  Angus,   Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

WANTED. — Six-frame     power     extractor,     smadl 
circular-saw  combination  for  power ;  four-horse  gaso- 
line-engine.       Dixon,    Shellmouth,   Manitoba,   Can. 
P-417-2 


Give  de- 


WANTED. — Bees,    25   colonies  or  less 
scription   and  prices. 

O.  A.  Dugstad,  Spring  Valley,  Minn 


WANTED. — Bees  in  lots  of  25  to  250  colonies 
within  300  miles  of  Detroit.  Correspondence  with 
full  particulars  solicited.  ^,.  , 

A.   W.   Smith,    Birmingham,   Mich. 


WANTED. — Bees  in  modern  hives,  in  New  Jersey 
on  line  of  Penn.  R.  R.  or  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.  State 
price,  kind  of  hives.  .     ,     ,      xt     t 

T.  Edward  Diener,  28  Jacques  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


WANTED. — Shipments  of  old  comb  and  cappings, 
for  rendering.  We  pay  the  highest  cash  and  trade 
prices    charging  but  5  cts.  a  pound  for  wax  rendered. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.,  204  Walnut  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, O.  > 


OLD  COMBS  WANTED. — Our  steam  wax-presses 
will  get  every  ounce  of  beeswax  out  of  old  combs, 
cappinss,  or  slumgum.  Send  for  our  terms  and 
our  new  1917  catalog.  We  will  buy  your  share  of 
the  wax  for  cash  or  will  work  it  into  foundation  for 
vou  Dadant   &    Sons,    Hamilton,    Illinois. 


GOATS 

MILCH  GOATS. — "  Profit  and  Pleasure  in  Goat- 
Keeping,"  pronounced  by  experts  the  best  goat  book, 
regardless  of  price;  profusely  illustrated;  by  mail, 
35  cents.  Fred  C.  Lounsbury,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE. — Bees,  residence,  and  land.  Good 
offer.  Inquire  Rt.  1,  Box  1,  B,  Aitkin,  Minn. 

41402 

VIRGINIA  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARMS, 
$15  PER  ACRE  and  up.  Easy  payments.  Fruit, 
dairy,  stock,  climate,  schools,  churches,  road  markets 
and  neighbors  of  the  best.  Get  our  Farm  Lists, 
Magazine,  and  other  interesting  literature,  all  free. 
Address  F.  H.  Baume,  Agr.  Agt.  N.  &  W.  Ry.,  246 
N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

A  small  farm  in  California  will  make  you  more 
money  with  less  work.  You  will  live  longer  and 
better.  Delightful  climate.  Rich  soil.  Hospitable 
neighbors.  Good  roads,  schools,  and  churches.  Write 
for  our   San  Joaquin  Valley  illustrated  folders  free. 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner  A.  T.  & 
S.  F.  R'y,  1934  R'y  Exchange,  Chicago. 


PATENTS 

ATTENTION — PATENTS.      You     will     like     my 
easy  plan.      "Write  for  free  booklet 

C.  L.  Drew,   3  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  SECURED  or  all  Fees  Returned.     Will 
give  $500.00  in  Awards.      Patents  Sold  Freel      Our 
"  Patent    Sales    Department "    bulletin,    and    books. 
Free  I   Send  data  for  actual  free  search. 
E.  E.   Vrooman  &  Co.,   834  F  St.,   Washington,   D.   C. 


POULTRY 

Cockerel  mated  barred  Plymouth  Rocks  "  Ringlet  " 
direct.      15  eggs,  $3.      0.  P.  Ney,  Waukon,  Iowa. 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns;  stock,  eggs,  baby  chicks. 
Circular.  H.  M.  Moyer,  Boyertown,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE. — Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  eggs  for 
setting  from  good  winter  and  summer  layers,  and 
blue-ribbon  stock ;  also  penciled  Indian  Runner  duck 
eggs.  Eggs,  $1.25  per  15;  $3.50  per  50;  $6.00  per 
100.      Joseph  A.  Reinecke,  Rt.  5,  Seneca,  Kansas. 

Beekeepers  should  be  keepers  of  chickens  also, 
Try  winter-laying,  prize-winning,  200-egg  strain 
of  White  Wyandottes.  Eggs,  chix,  and  i  reedins 
stock  for  sale.  Tell  me  how  many  you  want,  and 
when,  then  I  will  quote  prices  to  please  you. 

Dr.  Elton  Blanchard,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 

Finest  Italian  queens.      Send  for  booklet  and  price 
list.      Jay  Smith.   1159   DeWolf  St.,  Vincennes,   Ind. 

Well-bred  bees  and   queens.      Hives   and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,   84  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

When    it's    GOLDENS    it's    PHELPS.      Try    one 
and  be  convinced. 

Full   colonies    tine    Italian   bees    at   bargain   prices. 
Write  J.   York  Ti-igg,    811    Elm   St.,    Dallas,    Tex. 

Try   ALEXANDER'S    Italian    queens   for    results. 
Untested,  each,   75  cts. ;   6  for  $4.25 ;   $8  per  dozen. 
C.  F.  Alexander,  Campbell,  Cal. 

"  She-suits-me,"    bright    Italian    queens,    $1    after 
May  15.      Orders  booked  now. 

Allen  Latham,   Norwichtown,   Conn. 

Leffingwell's  three-band  Italians  for  the  season  of 
1917.      Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

E.  A.  Leifingwell,  Allen,  Mich. 

Vigorous,  prolific  Italian  queens,  $1 ;   6,  $5,  June 
1.      My   circular   gives  best  methods   of   introducing. 
A.  V.  Small,  2302  Agency  Road,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Phelps'  queens  will  please  you.  Try  them  and 
you  will  be  convinced. 

Italian  bees  and  queens.      Send  for  circular. 

Ira  C.  Smith,  Dundee,  Oregon. 

Italian  Bees  and  Queens,  Root's  goods,  and 
Cary  hives.      Catalog  mailed  on  request. 

P.  Coombs  &  Sons,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Italian  bees,  2  lbs.  with  young  queen,  $3.00. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Joe  C.  Weaver,  Cochrane,  Ala. 

150  colonies  of  bees,  good  condition,  fine  sweet- 
clover  location.      Equipment  for  350  more. 

C.  F.  Randolph,  Idaho  Falls,   Idaho. 

FOR  SALE  at  a  bargain. — 7  colonies  of  bees,  2- 
story  Dovetailed  hives;  10  Hoffman  frames  to  story. 
For  particulars  write  S.  H.  Terral,  Kentwood,  La. 

Tested  leather-colored  queens,  $2.00 ;  after  June 
1,  $1.50;  untested,  $1.00;  $10.00  per  dozen,  return 
mail.      A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE. — Bees  in  9-frame  hives,  $6.00;  in 
10-frame  hives,  $7.00;  Hoffman  frames,  wired,  full 
sheets  of  foundation.      Julius  Gentz,  Wabeno,  Wis. 

FOR    SALE. — Golden    Italian    queens    of    an    im- 
proved strain ;   the  bee  for  honev,   hardiness,   gentle- 
ness,   and   beauty.      Untested,    $1.00;    tested,    $2.00. 
Wallace  R.   Beaver,   Lincoln,  111. 

FOR  SALE. — 100  colonies  in  10-frame  hives. 
Golden  Italian  bees,  mostly  J.  L.  Strong's  strain  of 
queens.  I  am  on  a  city  lot — too  many  bees ;  must 
sell  some  of  them.  Geo.  Landers,  Clarinda,  la. 

FOR  SALE. — Bright  Italian  queens  at  75  cts. 
each;  $7.50  per  doz.  Ready  April  15.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

T.  J.  Talley,   Rt.  3,  Greenville,  Ala. 

FOR  SALE. — 40  colonies  of  bees  in  8-frame 
hives,  wired  frames;  straight  combs,  no  disease; 
$140  on  stands;  must  sell  in  bulk. 

Clyde    Stewart,    Brookville,    Pa. 

FOR  SALE. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
golden  bees ;  for  gentleness  and  honev-gathering  they 
are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed.  Price 
$1;   6  for  $5.      '      Wm.  S.  Barnett,  Barnetts,  Vai. 

FOR  SALE. — 25  colonies  of  Italian  bees,  frames 
wired,  combs  built  on  full  sheets  of  foundation ; 
8-fr.   colonies,  $6;    10-fr.,   $7  with  queen. 

Henry  Shaffer,  2860  Harrison  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Southwest  Virginia  five-band  Italian  queens,  the 
fancy  comb-honey  strain,  gentle  to  handle.  They 
will  please  you.      Try  one.      $1.00  each. 

Henry  S.  Bohon.   Rt.  3,  box  212,  Roanoke,  Va. 

FOR  SALE. — Ten  colonies  Italian  bees  in  Buck- 
eye   double-walled   hives,    all   in    first-class   condition. 
New  queens  introduced  last  fall;   $10.00  per  colony. 
Keewaydin    Farms,    Gates    Mill,    Ohio. 

My  3-banded  Italian  queens  will  be  ready  to  ship 
April  1.      Write  for  prices  of  tees  and  queens  by  the 
pound.      Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
J.  A.  Jones,  Greenville,  Ala. 

FOR  SALE. — Italian  queens  and  bees  in  comb- 
less  packages ;  safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed in  all  respects.      Write  for  prices. 

Oscar  Mayeux,  Hamburg,  La. 

QUEENS  ON  APPROVAL.— A  select  tested  queen 
sent  on  approval.  Send  address  for  description,  etc. 
Bees  and  supplies  for  sale. 

A.  M.  Applegate,  Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

BUSINESS-FIRST  QUEENS.  —  Three  -  banded 
Italians — untested,  $1.00  each;  6  for  $5.00.  Send 
for  price  list  and  $10  free  offer.      No  disease. 

M.    F.    Perry,    Bradentown,   Fla. 

Select    golden     and    three-banded    Italian    queens, 
bred  for  honev-gatherers  ;   gentle  and  prolific;   70  cts. 
each;    6,   $3.75;    12,   $7.25.      Booking  orders  now. 
G.  H.  Merrill,  Pickens,  S.  C. 
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FOR  SALE. — 25  colonies  Italian  bees  in  lOfr. 
hives,  wired  frames;  combs  built  on  full  sheets  of 
foundation;  no  disease;  $4.50  per  colony;  purchaser 
to  move  them.  J.  B.  Ratcliffe,  Amboy,  Minn. 

Swarms  in  packages,  also  Italian  queens,  can  be 
had — the  kind  that  will  increase  your  smiles  and 
your  bank  account  from  W.  D.  Achord,  of  Fitzpat- 
rick,  Ala.  See  his  large  ad't  elsewhere  in  this  maga- 
zine.     Circular  to  you  for  the  asking. 

FOR  SALE. — Italian  bees  and  queens.  One-pound, 
two-pound,  and  three-pound  packages,  with  queens; 
also  on  frames  and  full  colonies.  Ask  for  our  price 
list,  free  beginner's  book,  and  bee-supply  catalog. 

Deroy  Taylor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

My  bright  Italian  queens  will  be  ready  to  ship 
April  1  at  75  cts.  each;  virgin  queens,  30  cts.  each. 
Send  for  price  list  of  queens,  bees  by  the  pound; 
safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

W.  W.  Talley,   Rt.   4,   Greenville,  Ala. 

Two-frame  nuclei,  3-band  Italian  bees,  $2.25 ;  1 
lb.  bees  with  queen,  $1.65.  Hoffman  brood-frames, 
wired,  and  foundation,  at  catalog  prices  less  carriage, 
if  ordered  for  parcel  post.  -T.  B.  Marshall  &  Son, 
Rosedale  Apiaries,  Big  Bend,  La. 

My  bright  Italian  queens  will  be  ready  to  ship 
April  1,  at  60  cts.  each:  virgin  queens,  30  cts. 
Send  for  price  list  of  queens,  bees  by  the  pound 
and  nucleus.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. M.   Bates,    Rt.   4,   Greenville,   Ala. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees ; 
the  highest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  goqd  honey-gatherers 
as  can  be  found;  each,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  tested, 
$2.00;  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.  B.  Brockwell,  Barnetts,  Va. 

FOR     SALE. — 29     stands     Italian     bees — strong 
healthy    colonies;    eight    and    ten    frame    dovetailed 
hives;   also  extra  hives,   supers,   feeders,   and  a  com- 
plete list  of  implements.      These  go  at  a  bargain. 
J.  F.  Drebert,  Boomer,  W.  Va. 

Golden  Italian  queens  about  May  1,  that  produce 
golden   bees ;   good  honev-gatherers.      No   foul  brood. 
Select  tested,  $1.25;  tested,  $1.00;  untested,  75  cts.; 
6,   $4.25;    12,   $8.00.      No   nuclei   or  bees  for  sale. 
D.  T.   Gaster,   Rt.   2   Randleman,   N.   C. 


TO  INQUIRERS. — I  sell  no  queens  directly,  but 

have    an    arrangement    with    The    Stover    Apiaries, 

Starkville,    Miss.,    which    I    keep    supplied    with    best 

breeders,    and   thev   can   supplv   vou   with   mv   stock. 

C.   C.   Miller,   Marengo,    111. 

QUEENS. — Best  Italians,  50  cts.  each;  $5.50  per 
dozen.  Virgins,  25  cts.  each;  $2.75  per  doz.  Or- 
ders taken  now,  queens  sent  out  in  May.  Any  of 
my   queens  proving  mismated,   replaced   free. 

A.  F.  Bray,  Rt.  2,  Kelso,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE. — Mott's  northern-bred  Italian  queens 
are  hardy,  prolific,  gentle,  and  hustlers,  therefore 
resist  disease  well.  Bees  by  pound.  Plans,  "  How 
to  Introduce  Queens  and  Increase,"  25  cts.  List 
free.  E.  E.  Mott,   Glenwood,   Mich. 

Head  your  colonies  with  some  of  bur  vigorous 
young  three-band  Italian  queens.  Untested,  June  1, 
$1.00;  $9.00  per  doz.;  nuc'ei  and  full  colonies. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

A.  E.  Crandall  &  Son,  Berlin,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE. — Three-banded  Italian  bees  and 
queens.  One  untested  queen,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.50; 
3-frame  nucleus  with  untested  queen,  $4.00.  My 
queens  are  reared  from  the  best  breeders  and  by  the 
best  known  methods.  No  diseases.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Ask  for  prices  on  larger  quantities. 
J.  L.  Leath,  Corinth,  Miss. 

QUEENS,  Doolittle  and  Moore  strain,  also  Gold- 
ens  that  are  Golden.  1  select  unt.,  $1.00;  6,  $4.25; 
12,   $8.00;   tested,   $1.25.      Best  breeder,   $5.00. 

Bees  by  the  pound  a  specialty.  One  1-lb.  package 
$1.25;  one  2-lb.,  $2.25;  large  lots  less;  also  nuclei 
and  colonies.  Ready  March  15.  Booking  orders 
now.      Circular  free. 

J.  E.  Wing,  155  Schiele  Ave.,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


Golden  Italian  queens  from  June  to  November, 
untested,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25;  doz.,  $8.00;  tested. 
$1.25;  6,  $7.00;  select  tested,  $1.50;  breeders,  $5.00. 
Bees  by  pound  or  nucleus.  Pure  mating  guaranteed. 
Send  for  circular.      J.   I.  Danielson,  Fairfield,   la. 

FOR  SALE. — 1000  lbs.  bees  in  2-lb.  packages; 
1  to  49,  2  lbs.  bees  in  package,  $2.25  each;  50  to 
500,  2  lbs.  bees  in  package,  $2,121/2  each.  Untested 
Italian  queens,  75  cts.  extra.  Safe  arrival  guaran- 
teed. H.  E.  Graham,   Gause,  Texas. 

FOR    SALE. — 100    first-class    colonies   0!    bees    in 

8  and  10  frame  hives.      Price  $475.      I  will  also  sell 

single   colonies   in    8-fr.    hives    at   $6.00   or    10-fr.    at 

$7.00  with  queens;  2-fr.  nucleus,  $2.50  with  queen. 

C.  A.  Gaines,  Versailles,  Ky. 


BREEDING  QUEENS. — We  shall  have  a  nice 
lot  of  Italian  queens  for  sale  this  spring.  They 
have  wintered  fine.  Prices,  $2.50,  $5,  and  $10. 
Untested  queens  about  June  15. 

Doolittle  &  Clark,   Marietta,  N.  Y. 

Golden  Italian  queens,  bred  strictly  for  business, 
that  produce  a  strong  race  of  honey  -  gatherers ;  un- 
tested queens  75  cts.  each;  $8.00  per  dozen:  $60.00 
per  100;  tested,  $1.50  each.  Prompt  service  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

L.  J.  Dunn,  59  Broadway  Ave.,   San  Jose,  Cal. 

Phelps'  Golden  Italian  Queens  combine  the  qual- 
ities you  want.  They  are  great  honey  -  gatherers, 
beautiful  and  gentle.  Mated,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00; 
doz.,  $9.00;  tested,  $3.00;  breeders,  $5.00  and 
$10.00.  C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son,  Wilcox  St.,  Bingham- 
ton,   N.  Y. 

GOLDENS  THAT  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME.— 
Write  for  testimonials.  One  race  only.  Unt.,  each, 
75c;  6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.25;  50,  $32.50;  100,  $60.00. 
Tested,     $1.50;     select    tested,     $2.00.  Breeders, 

$5.00  and  $10.00. 

Garden  City  Apiaries,   San  Jose,  Cal. 

My  choice  northern-bred  Italian  queens  are  hardy, 
vigorous,  and  prolific.  May  and  June,  untested, 
$1.50;  select  unt.,  $2.00;  tested,  $3.00;  after  July 
1,  unt.,  $1.00;  select  unt.,  $1.25;  tested,  $2.00; 
select  tested,  $2.50.     Free  circular. 

F.  L.  Barber,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE, — 190  colonies  of  bees  in  A  No.  1 
hives  and  condition;  100  extracting-supers  with 
800  drawn  combs  that  are  perfect;  130  comb-honey 
supers;  all  tools  and  equipment  necessary  for  run- 
ning the  same;  $960  takes  the  outfit  if  taken  at 
once.      Address   J.    E.    Hanks,    Hagerman,    Idaho. 

Golden  Italian  queens  of  the  quality  you  need, 
bred  strictly  to  produce  Golden  bees  that  are  real 
workers,  tfntested ;  one,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25;  12, 
$8.25;  50  or  more,  60  cts.  each.  Prompt  delivery 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

L.  J.  Pfeiffer,  Rt.  A,  Box  219,  Los  Gatos,   Cal. 

FOR  SALE. — 130  colonies  Italian  bees,  new 
swarms,  new  ten-frame  metal-top  dovetailed  hives 
painted;  straight  combs,  wired  frames,  no  disease; 
$10  each.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Delivery  about 
May  10.  Write  for  particulars.  Express  prepaid 
in  lots  of  5  or  more.      S.  H.  Burton,  Washington,  Ind. 

Good  Italian  queens.  Tested,  $1.00;  untested, 
75  cts.  Bees  in  1-lb.  packages,  with  untested  queen, 
$2.25;  2-lb.  package,  $3.25;  1-lb.  package,  with 
tested  queen,  $2.50;  2-lb.  package,  with  tested  queen, 
$3.50.  Nuclei,  2  frames,  with  untested  queen, 
$3.25;  3  frames,  $4.00.  Nuclei  with  tested  queen, 
2  frames,  $3.50;  3  frames,  $4.25.  We  can  please 
vou. 

G.  W'.  Moon,  1904  Park  Ave.,  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

Three-landed  queens  onh-,  ready  after  May  1. 
Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  queens,  $1.00  each;  12  for  $10.00; 
breeders,  $10.00  each;  my  own  strain,  $1.00  each; 
12  for  $9.00;  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00  each;  nuclei 
and  full  colonies  ready  June  1;  2-fr.-,  $2.50;  8-fr., 
with  queen,  $8.00;  10-fr.,  with  queen,  $10.00;  1-lb. 
package  of  bees,  no  queen,  $1.50;  2-lb.,  no  queen, 
$2.75;  3-lb.,  no  queen,  $3.75.  Pounds  of  bees  and 
queens   ready   April    1. 

Curd  Walker,  Queen-breeder,  Jellico,  Tenn. 
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TENNESSEE-BRED  QUEENS. — My  three  -  band 
strain  that  has  given  such  universal  satisfaction  for 
over  40  years.  Orders  filled  promptly  or  money  re- 
turned by  first  mail.  1000  nuclei  in  use.  Tested, 
in  June,  $1.75;  untested,  $1.00;  in>July,  $1.50  and 
75  cts.      Postal  brings  circular. 

John   M.   Davis,    Spring  Hill,   Tenn. 

BEES  FOR  SALE. — On  account  of  the  poor  health 
of  one  of  my  sons,  we  shall  have  more  bees  the  com- 
ing season  than  we  can  handle.  The  bees  are  all 
pure  Italian,  with  good  young  queens — descendants 
of  the  famous  Moore  strain.  They  are  in  nearly 
new  Langstroth  hives,  on  good  wired  combs,  built 
on  foundation ;  are  free  from  disease.  I  will  sell 
about  100  colonies,  price  in  10-frame  hives,  $7.00  a 
colony;  in  8-frame  hives,  $6.00.  Orders  may  be 
sent  at  any  time;  the  bees  will  be  shipped  about 
June    1.  Elmer   Hutchinson,    Lake   City,    Mich. 

Golden  3-band  Italian  and  Carniolan  queens: 
Virgin:  1,  50c;  6,  $2.50;  12,  $4.00;  100,  $25.00. 
Untested:  1,  75c;  6,  $4.20;  12,  $7.80;  100,  $60.00. 
Select  untested:  1,  85c;  6,  $4.80;  12,  $9.00;  100, 
$70.00.  Tested:  1,  $1.00;  6,  $5.40;  12,  $10.20; 
100,  $80.00.  Select  tested:  1,  $1.25;  12,  $13.80; 
100,  $100.  Breeders:  $3.00  each.  Bees  in  comb- 
less  packages:  1/2  lb.,  75c;  1  lb.,  $1.25;  2  lbs., 
$2.25.  Nuclei:  1-frame,  $1.25;  2  frames,  $2.25:  3 
frames,  $3.00.  Add  price  of  queens  wanted.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival  and  no  disea.'^e. 

C.   B.    Bankston,   Buffalo,   Te.x. 

FOR  SALE. — Three-band  Italian  bees  and  queens. 
We  quote  without  queen,  as  follows: — -Three-frame 
nuclei,  $2.25;  two-frame  nuclei,  $1.75;  one-frame 
nuclei,  $1.25;  three  pounds  bees,  $3.25;  two  pounds 
bees,  $2.25;  one  pound  bee.s,  $1.50.  If  queen  is 
wanted  with  bees  add  price  of  queen  wanted. 
Young  untested  queens,  $.75;  young  tested  queens, 
$1.00.  Our  bees  and  queens  last  year  gave  general 
satisfaction,  and  this  year  we  are  in  position  to  give 
stronger  nuclei  with  a  greater  per  cent  brood  than  we 
did  last  year.  If  it  is  a  bargain  you  are  looking  for, 
send  your  order  this  way.  Send  your  orders  now 
and  money  when  you  want  them  shipped.  Can  begin 
shipping  April  15.  Bees  are  all  in  standard  hives, 
Hoffman  frames,  wired,  and  full  sheets  foundation. 
We  guarantee  bees  to  be  free  from  disease.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  one  of  our  many  satisfied 
customers.  "  Aug.  16,  today,  I  hived  the  second 
large  swarm  from  the  colony  I  started  from  a  three- 
frame  nucleus  I  bought  from  you  in  .Tune  and  have 
about  40  lbs.  surplus  honey  on  hive.  It  pays  to  keep 
well-bred  stock,  whether  it  is  cattle  or  bees."  ^Name 
furnished  on   application.) 

The  Hyde  Bee  Co.,  Floresville,  Texas. 
iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BASSWOOD  TREES — All  sizes.  Send  me  your 
want  list.  W.   M.   Hansen,   Jr.,   Niles,   Mich. 

Quality  Dahlias  (northern  grown).  Send  for  cat- 
alog.     Mrs.  E.  L.  G.   Davis,   Rt.  2,  Nevrton,   N.  H. 

Send  20  ct.s.  in  stamps  and  receive  a  collection  of 
15  Atlantic  City  and  seashore  colored  post  cards. 
31802  Box  224,  May's  Landing,  N.  J. 

How  to  make  and  operate  a  little  printing-press 
at  small  cost.      Send  red  stamp  for  sample. 

J.  M.  Smithson,  Mancos,  Colo. 

St.  Regis  Everbearing  raspberry.  Pedigree  plants, 
1  doz.,  35  cts.;  2  doz.,  50;  6  doz.,  $1.00,  prepaid; 
also  strawberry.  Progressive,  Everbearing;  pedigree; 
raspberry  price. 

L.  H.  Cline,  Box  334,  Marietta,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED 

Man   wanted  to   work  on   a   small   farm   and  with 
bees.  S.  Stewart,  Newcastle,  Colo. 

WANTED. — Experienced    beeman    for    season    of 
1917.      Roscoe  F.  Wixson,  Rt.  20,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


WANTED. — TwO'  meti  to  work  with  bees  the  com- 
ing season ;  must  have  some  experience. 

B.  B.  Coggshall,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED. — Man  to  work  with  bees,  season  1917. 
State  age,  experience,   and  wages. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Co.,  Billings,  Montana. 

WANTED. — Active  young  man  as  helper;  also 
one  to  run  outyards.  State  age,  experience,  and 
wages  expected.  Chas.  Adams,  Greeley,  Colo. 

HELP  WANTED. — Man  of  good  habits  to  work 
with  bees.      State  age,  experience,  and  wages. 

J.  B.  Merwin,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED. — Position  on  farm,  preferring  farm 
with  bees,  poultry,  or  fruit,  by  young  man  of  good 
character,  some  experience. 

I.  H.  Lindquist,  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED. — Reliable  man  of  good  habits  to  work 
my  home  apiary  and  small  farm.  State  age  and 
wages  first  letter. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Ahlers,  Rt.  1,  Box  11,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

WANTED. — To  work  bees  on  shares  for  extracted 
honey  within  150  miles  of  Chicago;  modern  methods; 
20  years'  experience.  F.,  in  care  of  A.  I.  Root  Co., 
215  W.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago.  17787 

WANTED. — An  active  young  man  of  good  habits 
to  help  in  three  beeyards,  and  on  fruit-farm.  Auto 
used.  Some  work  i'or  a  woman.  State  experience, 
height,  weight,  age,  and  wages  in  first  letter. 

Mrs.   S.  Wilbur  Frey,   Rt.   1,   Sand  Lake,  Mich. 

EXPERIENCED  MANAGING  BEEMAN  wanted 
to  handle  bees  on  shares  in  Ozark  Mountains,  Axk. 
We  furnish  bees,  also  house,  garden  spot,  farm-home 
privileges,  and  work  on  farm  when  not  engaged  with 
bees.  Can  also  raise  unlimited  quantity  of  chickens 
if  he  desires.      Owner  away  for  health. 

C.  W.  Riggs,  502  Jackson  St.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

WANTED. — Young  man  with  a  little  experience, 
fast  willing  worker,  as  student  helper  with  our  1000 
colonies.  Crop  for  past  two  years,  6  carloads.  Will 
give  results  of  our  long  experience  and  small  wages  ; 
every  chance  to  learn.  Give  age,  height,  weight,  ex- 
perience, and  wages,  all  in  first  letter,  or  expect  no 
answer.  E.  F.  Atwater,  Meridian,  Idaho. 

WANTED. — Experienced  farm  hand  to  assist  with 
farm  work  and  100  colonies  of  bees.  No  experience 
with  bees  necessary,  but  will  give  every  opportunity 
to  learn.  Up-to-date  methods  all  around.  Only 
willing  hands  of  clean  body  and  mind  need  apply. 
State  all  particulars  first  letter. 

Conrad  Kruse,   Loganville,   Sauk  Co.,   Wis. 

Two  young  men  can,  during  the  season  of  1917, 
reap  the  benefit  of  my  experience  for  nearly  forty 
years  with  up  to  800  colonies  of  bees;  also  as  public 
demonstrator  with  bees  and  lecturer  and  expert 
in  beekeeping  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 
One  with  clean  body  and  mind  required.  Board; 
and,  if  the  season  is  good,  a  little  more  given. 

R.  F.  Holtermann,  Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada. 


SITUATION^WANTED 

WANTED. — Position  in  an  apiary  with  opportu- 
nity of  buying  or  partnership. 

E.  Paillard,  165  Third  Street,'  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WANTED. — Position  in  apiary  in  the  West  by  a 
rural-school  teacher,  22  years  0/  age,  with  three  years' 
experience  with  bees.  $50  a  month  with  board. 
References  exchanged. 

Buryl  Cummins,  Rt.  5,  Plymouth,  Ind. 


Position  wanted  by  young  man ;  experience  of  8 
years  in  large  outyards — N.  M.  or  Pacific  coast  pre- 
ferred. References.  State  wages ;  how  long  you 
can  use  me,  and  number  of  colonies. 

71932  A.  M.,  Box  84,  Crystal  City,  Texas. 

Position  wanted  by  young  man  of  18  with  some 
practical  beekeeper  in  Wisconsin  or  nearby  states. 
Has  no  bad  habits  ;  a  fast  and  willing  worker  about 
bees;  has  had  some  practical  experience  with  bees  in 
the  production  of  comb  and  extracted  honey,  also  in 
the  rearing  of  queens.  State  what  wages  you  will 
pay  and  wliat  knowledge  may  be  gained. 

J.  O.  Eggers,  Eau  Clere,  Wis. 
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TRADE  NOTES 


BEESWAX    MARKET. 

The  market  price  of  beeswax  continues  firm.  We 
have  secured  during  the  past  month  or  six-weeks 
some  over  thirty  tons,  and  shall  ncod  in  additicm  dui- 
ing  the  next  three  months  as  much  more.  As  the 
spring  months  open,  supplies  should  be  more  plenti- 
ful, especially  6o  if  there  should  lie  a  considerable 
loss  of  bees  by  winter-killing.  If  you  have  any  wax 
to  offer,  let  us  hear  from  you.  In  sliipping  beeswax, 
whether  by  mail,  express,  or  freight,  be  sure  to  put 
your  name  and  address  on  or  in  the  package  so  se- 
curely that  there  can  be  no  troullc  in  idenlilii  ation 
on  arrival.  Also  write  to  us,  stating  the  amount 
sent,  and  how.  If  possible  give  the  gross  weight 
as  well  as  the  net.  In  case  it  reaches  us  in  bad 
order  it  is  much  easier  to  put  in  a  claim  for  loss  if 
we  have  full  information  at  time  of  arrival.  If  you 
send  small  lots  by  parcel  post  put  in  a  cloth  sack;  or, 
if  wrapped  in  paper,  use  something  very  strong,  and 
several  thicknesses,  with  strong  cord.  We  are  con- 
stantly receiving  lots  broken  open  and  so  poorly  put 
up  it  is  hard  to  identify  the  lot  or  determine  who 
the  sender  is.  Be  careful,  and  save  trouble  for  us 
and  you. 

ADVANCE    IN    PRICE    OF    METAL    GOODS. 

Because  of  the  continual  rise  in  price  of  metals, 
especially  everything  in  steel  and  iron,  we  are 
obliged  to  announce  a  further  increase  in  prices  of 
metal  goods.  Most  of  these  changes  will  not  be  made 
till  May  1,  so  that,  if  you  contemplate  ordering,  you 
have  a  chance  to  do  so  before  advances  go  into  effect. 
This  applies  particularly  to  honey  and  wax  extractors, 
tanks,  capping-cans,  tin  cans,  pails,  and  other  articles 
of  metal. 

We  are  obliged  to  make  an  advance  effective  at 
once  on  a  few  goods  as  follows:  Eight  and  ten 
frame  unbound  zinc  honey-boards  are  advanced  4  cts. 
each,  or  $4.00  per  100;  retail  wholesale  and  jobbing. 
Sheet  zinc  advanced  to  $4.00  per  sheet. 

Alexander  honey-strainer  is  advanced  to  $4.50; 
oil  and  gasoline  stoves,  one  and  two  burner,  all  ad- 
vanced 50  cts.  each.  Townsend  uncappingbox  is 
marked  up  to  $20.00. 

Comb-foundation  mills  are  again  marked  up  to  the 
following  schedule : 

69511 — 14-inch  mill,      2i^-inch   rolls,  $120.00 

69512 — 12-inch   mill,      ay2-inch   rolls,  110.00 

69513 — 10-inch   mill,      2 1/2 -inch  rolls,  100.00 

69514 —   6-inch   mill,      2y2-inch   rolls,  100.00 

69515 — 10-inch   mill,      2      -inch  rolls,  90.00 

69516 —   6-inch   mill,      2      -inch  rolls,  80.00 

Dipping-tank   for    12   or    14    inch   mills  $5.(iii 

Dipping-tank   for      6   or    10    inch   mills  4.00 


ONE-POUND    ROUND    JARS. 

Due  to  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  great  war,  there 
is  increasing  difficulty  in  se- 
curing glass  packages  of  all 
kinds,  and  prices  are  advanc- 
ing at  such  a  rate  that,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  we 
buy  more  than  twenty  carloads 
a  year,  we  are  now  asked 
about  fifty  per  cent  more  than 
we  paid  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
and  we  have  to  wait  for  months 
to  get  the  goods  ordered.  We 
have  applied  to  at  least  a 
dozen  factories,  and  are  un- 
able to  find  one  which  will 
take  on  new  business.  In 
the  face  of  this  condition  we 
have  secured  at  Alton,  111., , 
nearly  three  carloads  of  jars  holding  an  even  pound 
of  honey,  as  shown  above.  They  have  lacquered 
tin  tops  with  wax-paper  wads;  are  put  up  in  two 
dozen  paper  reshipping-cases.  For  such  orders  as 
we  can  ship  at  once  before  May  in  lots  of  30  cases 
or  more  we  offer  them  at  85  cts.  per  case;  100-case 
lots  at  80  cts.  After  the  stock  has  been  shipped  to 
our  Des  Moines,  Chicago,  and  St.  Paul  branches  the 
price  will  be  $1.00  per  case;  6  cases  or  over,  95  cts. 
The  special  price  named  above  is  only  for  immediate 
orders  for  shipment  direct  from  Alton,  111.,  before 
stock  is  moved  from  there.  We  must  order  the 
stock  from  there  by  early  May,  hence  it  is  important 


that  you  order  promptly  if  you  would  secure  any  at 
tlio  special  price.  For  less  than  30  cases,  not  less 
than  6,  the  price  is  90  cts.  a  case. 


THE    1917    EDITION    OF    THE   ABC   AND    X    V    Z   OF  BEE 
CULTURE    BEING     DELIVERED. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  to  our  readers  that  we 
have  finally  completed  the  1917  edition — the  largest 
work  on  bees  ever  published.  This  edition  is  over 
100  pages  larger  than  the  former  one;  and  this 
increase  in  size,  together  with  the  extra  cost  of 
paper,  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  charge  $2.50 
instead  of  $2.00  as  before,  or  with  Gleanings  one 
year  for  $3.00.  If  there  ever  was  an  edition  of  the 
A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  that  was  new  from  cover  to 
cover,  this  is  the  one.  Every  article  has  been  gone 
over  carefully.  A  large  number  of  them  have  been 
revrritten  entirely ;  a  much  larger  number  have 
been  very  extensively  revised,  and  these,  together 
with  new  subjects  that  never  appeared  before,  make 
the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture  just  what  its 
name  signifies — a  work  on  bees  from  beginning  to 
end,   and  a  work  for  beginners  and  for  veterans. 


SWEET-CLOVEB  SEED. 

In  closing  out  our  seed  department  we  have  a 
number  of  odd  lots  of  seed  which  we  offer  at  bar- 
gain prices.  We  have  at  Chicago  about  128  lbs. 
hulled  white-sweet-clover  seed;  465  lbs.  unhulled 
yellow,  and  85  lbs.  hulled  yellow  biennial  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa ;  several  hundred  pounds  each  of  un- 
hulled yellow  and  white  and  of  hulled  white.  At 
Medina  we  have  several  hundred  pounds  of  hulled 
and  unhulled  yellow  biennial  and  a  good  lot  of 
hulled  annual  yellow.  We  offer  the  several  kinds 
to  close  out  at  the  following  prices  which  are  away 
below  cost : 

Hulled    whip     18c  lb.  ;$15. 00  per  100  lbs. 

Unhulled  white 10c  lb. ;      8.00  per  100  lbs. 

Hulled    yellow    15clb. ;    12.00  per  100  lbs. 

Unhulled  yellow    ....    9c  lb. ;      7.00  per  100  lbs. 

Annual   yellow    6c  lb. ;      3.00  per  100  lbs. 

We  have  also  several  hundred  pounds  of  alfalfa 
and  white  sweet  clover,  mixed  a  little  more  than 
half  alfalfa.  We  offer  this  at  $8.00  per  100  lbs., 
which  is  about  half  the  price  of  clean  seed  of  either 
variety  not  mixed.  Sweet  clover  is  often  used  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  alfalfa.  As  the  sweet  clover 
is  a  biennial,  while  the  alfalfa  is  perennial,  there 
would  be  no  serious  disadvantage  in  sowing  the 
mixed  seed.  This  lot  is  none  too  clean.  If  interest- 
ed we  will  mail  a  sample  on  application  to  Medina. 
The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 


CONVENTION  NOTICES 


north    CAROLINA    BEEKEEPERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

The  organization  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina 
Beekeepers'  Association  was  held  at  Winston-Salem, 
January  11.  Over  100  state  beekeepers  attended, 
these  owning  upward  of  3000  colonies  of  bees.      Dr. 

E.  P.  Phillips,  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Root, 
of  Medina,  Ohio,  were  both  present  and  took  part. 
There  were  also  other  visitors  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio.  Interest  was  keen,  and  the  whole  meet- 
ing went  thru  with  enthusiasm. 

All  discussion  was  in  favor  of  a  state  association. 
Committees  were  accordingly  appointed,  which  re- 
ported at  the  evening  session,  when  a  constitution  was 
adopted,   and  officers  elected  as  follows:      President, 

F.  Sherman,  Raleigh:  Vice-president,  C.  A.  Sams, 
Mars  Hill;  Secretary-Treasurer,  S.  S.  Stabler,  Salis- 
bury ;  Executive  Committee,  the  three  named,  and 
F.  L.  Johnson,  Mount  Airy,  and  W.  C.  Fleming, 
Greensboro.  Dues  were  fixed  at  one  dollar  per 
year. 

The  association  already  has  48  members  without 
having  yet  canvassed  all  the  known  beekeepers  of 
the  state.  It  is  already  in  position  to  offer  some 
real  advantages  to  members.  All  North  Carolina 
readers  of  this  notice  are  invited  to  become  members 
by  sending  one  dollar  (with  name  and  address  plain- 
ly written)   to  Mr.   S.   S.   Stabler,   Salisbury,   N.  C. 

Either  the  president  or  the  secretary  will  be  glad 
to  corrosijond   with   interested  persons. 
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In  this  first  appearance  of  "  Who's  Who  in  Apiculture,"  the  editors  wish  to  announce 
that  this  feature  is  to  be  a  permanent  policy  of  Gleanings.  It  will  not  appear  in  every 
issue,  however,  but  will  occur  hereafter  four  times  a  year  in  the  January,  April,  July,  and 
October  issues.  In  looking  over  the  table  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  least  twenty 
states  have  courses  in  apiculture.  Three  of  the  others  probably  have  such  courses,  altho  we 
could  not  be  sure  at  the  moment  of  going  to  press.  Twenty-four  states  have  net-weight 
laws,  twenty-nine  have  foul-brood  laws,  and    thirty-four  have  state  associations. 

No  doubt,  as  time  goes  on,  this  table  can  be  improved  upon.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
have  a  column,  giving  the  names  of  those  in  charge  of  apicultural  courses  and  no  doubt  addi- 
tional columns  will  suggest  themselves.  We  realize  that  discrepancies  may  have  been 
made.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  compile  such  a  table  when  changed  are  being  made  so 
frequently,  but  having  once  started  we  shall  depend  upon  our  readers,  if  not  on  the  ones 
directly  concerned,  to  keep  us  posted  of  any  changes  or  corrections.  Our  aim  and  desire 
is  to  have  each  quarterly  table  as  up-to-date  and  as  correct  as  possible,  so  that  any  one  at 
any  time  can  turn  to  the  last  quarterly  number  and  get  correct  information  regarding  the 
statistics  in  his  own  sfato.  Wo  l^ope  tliat  our  readers  will  avail  themselves  of  the  informa- 
tion given  in  this  way  so  that  "  Who's  Who  in  Apiculture  "  may  become  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  our  pages. 


State 


S^i^ 


o  ti  ce 
Co  .a  J 


State  Inspector  or  Deputy 
Name  Address 


Sec.  or  Pres.   State  Ass'n 
Nanje  Address 


Alabama.  . 
Arizona .  .  , 
Arkansas. 
California . 


I    Yes 
Yes 


Colorado.  .  . 
Connecticut. 


Yes 


Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois I 

Indiana I 

Iowa I    Yes 

Kansas Yes 


Kentucky . 


Louisiana 

Maine ! 

Maryland 1    Yes 

Massachusetts i    Yes 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  .Jersey 

New  Mexico .... 

New  York 

North  Carolina .  . 
North  Dakota.  .  . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon ........ 

Pennsylvania .  .  . 
Rhode  Island.  .  . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota  .  .  . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington.  .  .  . 
'  West  Virginia.  . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Ontario,  Can. .  .  . 


Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 

Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes^ 
Yes^ 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 


Yes 

Yes 
Yes 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 


I  Yes 
I  Yes 
Yes 
i  Yes 
I    Yes 

Yes 


Yes 


Yes 

Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 

Yes 
Yes 


Yes 


Yes 
Yes 

Yes? 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 


J.  P.  Ivy,  Phoenis 
County  System .  .  . 


Wesley  Foster,  Boulder. 
H.  W.  Coley,  Westport. 
A.  W.  Yates,  Hartford. 


Guy  Graham,  Boise 

A.   L.  Kildow,  Putnam 

Frank  Wallace,  Indianapolis.. 
Frank  C.  Perett,  Atlantic.  .  .  . 
Geo. A.  Dean,  Manhattan  (No.) 
S.  .T.  Hunter,  Lawrence  (So.) 
County  System 


Dr.  B,  N.  Gates,  Amherst.  .  . 

P.  Eric  Millen,  East  Lansing. 
C.  D.  Blaker,  Minneapolis.  .  . 


M.  E.  Darby,  Springfield. 
County  System 


E.  G.  Carr,  New  Egypt. 

County  System 

Com.  of  Agri.,  Albany.  . 


N.  E.   Shaw,  Columbus. 


Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


•J.   G.   Sanders,   Harrisburg. 
A.  C.  Miller,  Providence.  .  . 


District   Svstem 

F.  B.  Paddock,  College  Sta. 

•T.  S.  Ward,  Nashville 

County  System . 

.7.  E.  Crane,  Middlebury .  .  . 


County  ?    

N.  E.  France,  Platteville. 

County  System 

Morley  Pettit.  Guelph .  .  . 


Geo.  M.  Frizzell,  Tempe 

J.  L.  Pelham,  Hutchinson 

F.  Fay  Lewis   (No.)  Oak  Park 

M.  C.  Richter,   Santa  Barbara 

S.   Francis,   Longmont 

L.  Wayne  Adams,   Hartford 


J.  J.  Wilder,  Cordele 
R.  D.  Bradshaw,  Notus 
Jas.  A.   Stone,   Springfield 
Geo.  W.  Williams,   Redkey 
Hamlin  B.  Miller,  Marshalltown 
O.  A.  Keene,  Topeka 

Prof.    H.     Garmen,     Lexington, 

State  Exp.  Station 
L.  F.  Rogers,  Shreveport 
O.  B.   Griffin,   Caribou 

E.  N.  Carv,  College  Park 
Thos.  J.  Hawkins,   (E.)   Everett 
Philip  S.  Chrichton,  Boston 

F.  Eric  Millen,  East  Lansing 
L.  V.  France,  St.  Paul 

Austin   D.   Wolf,   Parkville 
Percy  F.  Kolb^  Billings 


E.  G.  Carr,  New  Egypt 
Henry  B.  Barron,  Hagerman 

F.  Greiner,  Naples 

S.  S.   Stabler,   Salisbury 

Dr.  Ernest  Kohn,  Grover  Hill 
F.  W.  VanDeMark,   Stillwater 
P.  S.  Parrell,   New  Plymouth,  Ida. 
H.  C.  Klinger,   Liverpool 
Gardner  B.  Willis,  Providence 

L.  A.  Syverud,  Canton 
J.  M.  Buchanan,  Fraxiklin 
Louis  SchoU,  'New  Braunfels 
.Toah  Collier,  Vernol 
.T.   E.   Crane,   Middleburg 


J.  B.  Ramage,  No.  Yakima 
Pan  Handle,  B.  K.  A. 
Gus  Ditmer,  Augusta 

Morley  Pettit.  Guelph 


Comb  honey  excepted. 


Ad 


vance  in  rrice 


of  all  metal  goods,  including  Honey-extract- 
ors, Honey -tanks,  Capping -melters,  Wax- 
presses.  Honey-knives,  Boilers,  Stoves,  Ex- 
cluders and  Honey -boards.  Sheet  Zinc, 
Strainers,  Cans  and   Pails,  Glassware,  etc. 

Only  30  Days  Left 

in  which  to  buy  the  above  supplies  at  present 
prices.  On  account  of  the  great  advance  in 
price  of  all  raw  metals,  we  will  be  forced  to  raise 
our  prices  on  the  above  items  10  per  cent  or 
more.  If  you  get  your  orders  in  immedi- 
ately, you  will  protect  yourself  against  this  ad- 
vance in  price.     Revised  prices  effective  May  1. 

Comb  foundation  has  already  advanced  5  cts. 
per  pound.  If  you  have  any  beeswax  to  sell  for 
cash  or  trade  for  supplies,  write  us  at  once.  We 
will  pay  highest  prices  for  wax  delivered  to  any 


of  our  branches. 

I'he  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina, 

Ohio 

New  York 

Los  Angeles 

Chicago 

San  Francisco 

Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 

Des  Moines 

Syracuse 

St.  Paul 

Washington 

Doctor  Miller's 

Thousand  Answers  to 
Beekeeping  Questions 

is  the  new  280-page  cloth-bound  book,  just  out.  It  is  a  com- 
pilation of  some  1000  questions  out  of  more  than  10,000  that 
Dr.  Miller  has  answered  for  beekeepers  in  the  "American 
Bee  Journal"  in  the  last  22  years. 

In  that  time  he  has  answered  questions  on  nearly  every 
conceivable  subject  from  Absorbents  to  Yellowjackets,  from 
Blacks  to  Goldens,  from  Spring  Dwindling  to  Spring  Stimula- 
tion, and  from  rank  Honeydew  to  the  finest-flavored  Alfalfa 
or  Clover. 

Several  methods  of  Increase  are  given,  also  several 
methods  of  Swarm  Prevention,  Queen  Rearing,  Queen  Intro- 
duction, etc.,  all  with  variations. 

Not  Intended  to  Supplant  Other 
Bee-books  but  Supplement  Them 

Answers  are  written  in  the  inimitable  style  which  we 
have  learned  to  look  forward  for,  from  that  "Nestor  of 
American  Beekeeping. ' '  Nor  is  the  keen  wit  of  the  Doctor 
lacking. 

You  know  Dr.  Miller,  and  you  can  look  forward  to  an 
invaluable  series  of  answers.  You  should  know  the  American 
Bee  Journal.  C.  P.  Dadant  is  its  Editor,  Dr.  Miller  himself  is 
Associate  Editor,  and  Frank  C.  Pellett  is  Staff  Correspondent. 

"Doctor  Miller's  Thousand  Answers"  was  compiled  by 
Maurice  G.  Dadant,  of  the  American  Bee  Journal  staff,  and  is 
offered  only  in  combination  with  a  year's  subscription. 

Price  of  both  postpaid  only  $1.75. 

(Canadian  postage  lOc  extra,  foreign  25c) 

Order  today — the  book  will  be  sent  by  return  mail 

American  Bee  Journal,  Hamilton,  Illinois 
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We  are  always  in  the  market  for  HONEY  and  BEESWAX. 
Do  not  sell  until  you  have  seen  us. 

We  will  pay  you  SPOT  CASH  for  any  thing  you  sell  us. 
Get  our  prices  on  cans  and  cases. 


Los  Angeles  Honey  Co. 

633  Central  Bldg.,  Sixth  ami  Main  Sts». 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Telephones:  Home  10419;  Main  5606 
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I  ALL  QUEENS  SOLD  TO  JUNE  1 


iiiiiniiiiiiiNiiiiii 
After  that  we  supply  them  at 


Untested, 
Tested, 
Select  Tested, 


I  .75 
1.25 
2.00 


12.  $8.00 
12.  12.00 
12,  20.00 


100,  $60.00 
100,    90.00 


in  supply  either  the  imported  or  domestic  strain  of  the  three-banded    Italian. 
Neither  can  he  heaten.      Write  for  circular  telling  more  about   them. 
Pure  mating^  safe  arrival,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


R.  V.  Stearns, 


Brady,  Texas 


South- 
ern 
Head- 

?[uarters 
or 

Three- 
banded 
Italian 
Queens 


To  supply  the  increasing  demand  for  our  (jueens  we  are  now  running  nearly  twice  a^s  many 
mating-boxes  as  last  year,  and  six  times  as  luiiny  as  six  years  ago.  We  spare  neither  labor  nor  money 
tO'  produce  the  very  best  that  can  be  had.  We  are  careful  about  our  breeders  for  |)riMlucini;'  our 
queens  and  drones.       We  use  the  best  methods  to  produce  the  best  queens. 

Untested  queens May,    1,    $    .75;    100,    $    75.00.      .lune,    1,    $    .75;    12,    $    8.00;    lOo,    if    (io .  00 

Tested  queens    Mav,    1,      1.25;    100,      125.00.      .lune,    1,      1.20;    12,      ]  4 .  00 :    lOO.       lir).00 

Select  tested  queens.  .May,    1,      2.00;    100,      200.00.      June,    1,      1.90;    12,      22.00:    loo,       ISii.OO 
Very  best  (|ueens  for  breeders,   .1:3. 00  eacli. 

If  Miiv  of  our  uiilcsli'd  i|U('ens  prove  to  he  mismated  we  are  willing  to  rcpbice  tliciii  free  of  cliarge. 
No  foul  lii'ood  lias  t'\er  liccn   in  our  vicinit\'.       Safe  arrival  ;in(l  satisfaction    I   guarautee. 


W.  D.  Achord,  Fitzpatrick,  Alabama 
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Bee  Supply  Department 

Orders  shipped  day  received. 

Our  Warerooms  are  loaded  with 
Lewis  Beeware. 

Every  thing  at  factory  prices. 

Send  for  Catalog. 


Wax  Rendering  Department 


We  do  perfect  wax  rendering. 
It  will  pay  every  beekeeper  to 
gather  up  all  his  old  comb  and 
cappings  and  ship  to  us.  We 
charge  5c  a  pound  for  the  wax 
we  render,  and  pay  the  highest 
cash  or  trade  prices. 


The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 

The  firm  the  Busy  Bees  work  for 

204  Walnut  Street       ....       Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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HONEY  MARKETS 
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BASIS    OP    PRICE    QUOTATIONS. 

The  prices  listed  below,  unless  otherwise  stated, 
are  those  at  which  sales  are  being  made  by  commis- 
sion merchants  or  by  producers  direct  to  the  retuil 
merchants.  When  sales  are  made  by  commission 
merchants  the  usual  commission  (from  five  to  ten 
per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  will  be  deducted;  and 
in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge  for  storage  by  the 
commission  merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  the 
producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  commission  and  stor- 
age and  other  charges  are  eliminated.  Sales  made 
to  wholesale  houses  are  usually  about  ten  per  cent 
less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 


NEW  YORK. — All  grades  of  comb  honey  are  well 
cleaned  up,  with  the  exception  of  some  odds  and 
ends  of  poor  quality,  for  which  there  is  no  demand 
to  speak  of.  White  honey  will  bring  from  14  to 
16,  according  to  quality;  lower  grades  from  11  to 
13.  Extracted  honey  is  also  well  cleaned  up,  and 
very  little  stock  available  at  this  time.  As  to  the 
conditions  of  the  market  in  general,  in  comi)arison 
with  last  year  at  this  time,  prices  are  ruling  con- 
siderably higher,  and  supplies  are  much  less.  Bees- 
wax is  in  good  demand,  and  prices  rule  from  40  to 
42,  according  to  quality.  Hildreth  &  Segelken. 

New  York,  April  17. 


ALBANY. — Comb  honey  is  very  slow  sale,  and 
considerable  stock  is  on  hand.  Quotations  are 
nominal;  for,  rather  than  carry  over  the  season 
we  accept  reasonable  offers.  Comb  honey  is  looked 
upon  as  a  luxury,  and  for  that  reason  people  don't 
buy  freely,  perferring  staple  foods.  Prices  of  ex- 
tracted honey  are  high.  We  quote  No.  1  coml) 
honey,  12  to  13  ;  No.  2,  10  to  12.  White  extracted 
honey  brings  10;  light  amber,  in  cans,  S^/^  ;  amber, 
in  cans,  8.  Clean  average  yellow  beeswax  brings 
per  lb.  35  to  36. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  18.  H.  R.  Wright. 


SYRACUSE. — The  honey  market  at  present  here 
is  very  quiet — that  is,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  much  demand  by  retailers,  as  they  seem  to  be 
well  supplied ;  at  the  same  time,  the  stocks  in.  the 
hands  of  the  wholesalers  are  generally  low.  We 
quote  extra  fancy,  per  case,  $4.32 ;  fancy,  $3.84 ; 
No.  1,  $3.60;  No.  2,  $3.36.  White  extracted  honey 
brings  10  to  VlVz;  light  amber,  in  cans,  10. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  April  16.  E.  B.  Ross. 


ST.  LOUIS. — We  have  a  good  demand  for  ex- 
tracted honey  in  this  market,  and  supplies  are  very 
light.  Comb  honey  is  moving  very  slowly,  and 
our  stock  is  sufficient  for  the  little  demand.  We 
quote  extra  fancy  comb  honey,  per  case,  $3.00; 
fancy,  $2.85;  No.  1,  $2.75;  No.  2,  $2.50.  White 
extracted  honey  brings  12c  per  lb. ;  light  amber,  in 
cans,  10;  amber,  in  cans,  8.  Clean  average  yellow 
beeswax  brings  39  i^.       R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  16. 


CHICAGO. — There  is  not  mucli  change  in  the 
market  since  our  last  quotations.  Extracted  honey 
still  in  demand,  with  the  white  selling  at  10  to  11 ; 
ambers,  8  to  9.  Comb  honey,  for  which  there  is 
very  little  demand,  brings  14  to  15.  Beeswax,  if 
clean,  brings  33  to  35.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 

Chicago,  El.,  April  17. 


KANSAS  CITY. — The  honey  market  is  firm  here, 
and  stocks  are  nearly  all  cleaned  up.  We  quote 
fancy  comb  honey,  per  case,  $2.85 ;  No.  1,  $2.75 ; 
No.  2,  $2.50.  White  extracted  honey  brings  10  to 
12;  light  amber,  in  cans,  10;  amber,  in  cans,  8. 
Clean  average  yellow  beeswax  brings  33. 

C.  C.  demons  Prod.  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April  16. 


DENVER. — With  the  exception  of  a  few  small 
lots  we  are  entirely  cleaned  up  on  comb  honey,  and 
we  do  not  know  of  any  more  lots  obtainable  in  this 
region.  Extracted  honey  is  more  thoroly  cleaned 
up  than  ever  before.  We  quote  to  the  jobbing  trade 
as    follows :      Extra    fancy    comb    honey,    per    case, 


$3.15;  No.  1,  $2,92;  No.  2,  $2.70;  white  extracted 
honey,  per  lb.,  9  V^  to  9%.  Clean  average  yellow 
beeswax  brings  33  in  cash  and  35  in  trade,  delivered 
here. 

The    Colorado    Honey-producers'    Association. 
Denver,   Col.,  April  17.  P.  Rauchfuss,  Mgr. 


PHILADELPHIA. — We  are  entirely  cleaned  up 
on  all  stocks  of  comb  honey  except  a  few  lines  of 
fancy  comb  which  are  now  moving  slowly.  Our 
observations  show  this  to  be  much  the  same  thruout 
the  country.  We  quote  extra  fancy  comb  honey, 
per  case  of  24  sections,  18 ;  No.  1  and  No.  2,  have 
none  to  offer ;  would  be  in  the  market  to  buy  at  the 
right  price.  Let  us  know  what  you  have  to  offer, 
and  price.  Clean  average  yellow  beeswax  brings 
36   to   38.  Chas.    Munder. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  16. 


PITTSBURG. — Demand  is  extremely  light;  some 
sizes  in  glass  fairly  cleaned  up.  Generally  speak- 
ing, trade  is  fully  supplied  with  all  gi-ades.  We 
quote  extra  fancy  comb  honev,  per  case,  $3.75  to 
$3.90;  fancy,  $3.25;  No.  1,  $3.00;  No.  2,  $2.75; 
No.  1  buckwheat,  $3.40  to  $3.50. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  April  17.  W.  E.  Osborn  Co. 


CLEVELAND. — Very  little  stock  is  in  market. 
Demand  continues  light,  but  price  is  steady.  We 
quote  fancy  comb  honey  at  $3.75  to  $4.00;  No.  1, 
$3.50  to  $3,60. 

Cleveland,  O.,  April  16.  C.  Chandler's  Sons. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. — Extracted  honey,  crop  of 
1916,  has  ceased  coming  into  this  market  from  pro- 
ducers, as  stocks  are  practically  cleaned  up.  Honey 
jobbers,  too,  have  sold  out  pretty  well,  altho  some 
bottlers  and  preserving  companies  report  some 
stock  on  hand,  and  the  demand  is  slackening  owing 
to  present  high  prices.  Comb  honey  is  cleaning  up, 
but  at  no  advance  over  prices  in  force  during  the 
winter.  We  quote  extra  fancy  comb  honey,  per 
case,  $3.00;  fancy,   $2.75  to  $2.85. 

Leutzinger  &  Lane. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  12. 


LOS  ANGELES. — Market  is  entirely  bare  of  bulk 
extracted;  demand  active.  New  crop  will  begin  to 
appear  within  ten  days.  No  changes  in  comb  honey. 
Confiiderable  stock  is  held  over  by  dealers  and  pro- 
ducers. All  beeswax  reserved  for  foundation.  No 
considerable  stock  is  on  this  market — average 
amount  coming  in.  We  quote  extra  fancy  comb 
honey,  per  case,  $4.25;  fancy,  $3.85;  No.  1,  $3.25; 
No.  2,  $2.50.  Geo.  L.  Emerson. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  April  12. 


PHOENIX. — Our  market  has  been  one-sided — all 
buyers  and  no  sellers — as  the  crop  was  sold  last 
fall.  Never  in  the  history  of  Salt  River  Valley  has 
there  been  as  great  a  demand.  The  new  crop  is 
promising.  Mesquite  extracting  will  commence  with- 
in a  few  days  with  favorable  weather.  Many  bees 
died  of  starvation,  owing  to  cold  and  windy  weather. 
White  extracted  honey  brings  8  to  8  1/2  per  lb.  Clean 
average  yellow  beeswax  brings  33. 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  April  14.  Wm.  Lossing. 


PORTLAND. — Comb  honey  is  in  fair  demand 
only ;  stocks  are  being  closed  out  slowly,  at  low 
prices.  Extracted  honey  is  in  good  demand,  with 
stocks  entirely  out  of  producers'  hands.  Jobbers' 
stocks  ar6  getting  down  low,  and  only  enough  is  in 
sight  barely  to  supply  the  local  demand.  Pros- 
pects for  the  coming  season  are  good.  Bees  winter- 
ed well.  We  quote  extra  fancy  comb  honey,  per 
case,  $3.25;  fancy,  $3.00;  No.  1,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
No.  2,  $2.25  to  $2.50.  White  extracted  honey  brings 
9;  light  amber,  in  cans,  8;  amber,  in  cans,  7.  Clean 
average  yellow  beeswax  brings  25  to  26.  Market  is 
bare. 

Portland,  Ore.,  April  11.  Pacific  Honey  Co. 


TEXAS. — Mr.  P.  L.  Hawkins,  of  the  Department 
of  Agi-iculture  at  Washington,  also  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Texas  Honey-producers'  Association, 
met  with  a  number  of  beekeepers  at  Uvalde  today  ; 
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other  producing  counties  were  also  represented.  On 
discussing  tlie  honey  situation  it  was  decided  that 
12  cts.  for  bulk  comb  and  10  cts.  for  extracted  was 
none  too  high.  A  canvass  of  beekeepers  established 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  honey  now  in  this  section. 
Wax  brings  30  cts,  up,  according  to  grade  and 
quantity. 

Sabinal,   Tex.,   April   12.  J.   A.    Simmons. 


HAMILTON.— Our  stock  of  60-lb.  tins  is  all  sold ; 
also  our  5  and  10  lb.  tins.  Jars  of  all  sizes,  still  a 
good  stock  on  hand,  selling  slow.  Comb  honey,  fair 
stock  is  going  slow.  Larger  packages  have  been 
most  in  demand.  We  quote  extra  fancy  comb  honey, 
per  case,  $2.50;  fancy,  $2.25;  white  extracted  honey, 
none;  amber  in  cans,  11  cts. 

F.  W.  Fearman  Co.,  Ltd. 

Hamilton,   Ont.,  April  16.      McNab  Street  Branch. 


MONTREAL. — Honey  stocks  are  less  than  a  year 
ago.  Demand  for  the  next  two  or  three  months  will 
be  limited.  We  quote  extra  fancv  comb  honey,  per 
case,  18;  fancy,  17;  No.  1.  16;  No.  2,  14.  White 
extracted  honey  brings  14;  light  amber,  in  cans,  13; 
in   barrels,    12;    amber,   in   cans,    12;   in  barrels,    11. 

Montreal,  Que.,  April  17.      Gunn,  Langlois  &  Co. 


TORONTO. — Honey  is  practically  out  of  the 
producers'  hands  at  present.  There  appears  to  be 
a  scarcity  of  clover  honey  on  this  market  and  prices 
are  showing  a  slightly  advancing  tendency  on  last 
month's  quotations. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  April  17.         Eby-Blain,  Limited. 


LIVERPOOL. — Honey  is  in  good  demand,  and 
de'irer;  504  packages  offered  at  auction,  and  418 
sold  at  $1.20  per  cwt.  advance.  We  quote  .Jamaica, 
setting  amber  to  palish,  $23.40  per  cwt.;  liquid 
darkish,  $21.60  to  $23.32;  darkish  to  amber  setting, 
$22.68  to  $23.16;  Cuban,  setting  amber  to  palisli, 
$22.80  to  $24.00;  liquid  to  setting  dark,  $22.08  to 
$22.56;  Haiti,  setting  dark  amber  to  palish,  $20.88 
to  $23.28;  Chilian,  pile  3,  $22.20  per  cwt.  Bee.s- 
wax  is  dearer;  much  wanted  at  $44.94  per  cwt.  of 
West  Indian,  good  bright ;  Jamaica,  dark  to  good 
pale,  $46.14  to  $42.94  per  cwt. 

Liverpool,   Eng.,  March  27.  Taylor  &  Co. 


FLORIDA. — Demand  is  good.  As  to  supply  I 
am  just  starting  extracting,  but  outlook  is  good  for 
a  good  crop ;  quality  is  excellent.  White  extracted 
honey  brings  8  1/3 ;  light  amber,  in  barrels,  7  V2  ; 
amber,  in  barrels,  7.  Clean  average  yellow  beeswax 
brings  35.  S.   S.  Alderman. 

Wewahitchka,   Fla.,   April  16. 


CUBA. — Light  amber  extracted  honey  in  barrels 
brings  75  cts. ;  amber,  in  barrels,  75.  Clean  average 
yellow  beeswax  brings  39.  Adolfo  Marzol. 

Matanzas,  Cuba,  April  13. 


MEDINA. — Very  little  change  on  extracted  honey 
during  the  last  thirty  days.  Market  is  practically 
bare,  while  the  comb-honey  situation  shows  no 
I  liange  from  last  month. 

Medina,  O.,  April  24.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


SWARMING   CONTROLLED 

If  interested,  address  Charles  Thnmpso 
Marion,  Iowa,  for  information. 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 

I  AT  4% 


NO  matter  where  you 
live  you  can  de- 
posit your  savings 
with  this  bank  —  estab- 
lished a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  —  where  your 
money  is^absolutely  safe 
and  earns  4  per  cent 
compound  interest. 

Deposits  may  be  safely  sent 
by  express  or  postal  money 
order,  check,  draft,  or  the 
currency  by  registered 
mail.  We  invite  deposits 
of  One  Dollar  and  upwards. 


Write  for  our  free  booklet 
explaining  our  system:of 
banking  BY  MAIL. 


tTeSAVINGS 
DEPOSIT  BANKC? 

MEDINA,  OHIO 


A.T.  SPITZER.Pres. 

E.R.  ROOT,  Vice-Pres. 
, E.B.  SPITZER,  Cashien 


I 


ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


' 


BEE   SUPPLIES 


Send  your  name  for  new 
catalog. 

Dept.  T,   CLEMONS  BP:E  SUPPLY  CO., 
128  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Wanted:   Old  Combs  and  Slumgum 

For  lowest  freight  rate  bill  as  "beeswax  refuse."     Our  steam 
process  removes  every  ounce  of  wax.     We  render  on  shares. 

Superior  Honey  Company,      .      Ogden,  Utah 
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MICHIGAN  BEEKEEPERS 


MAY — the  month  of  final  preparation.  To 
secure  the  maximum  crop,  BE  READY 
FOR  IT.  Anticipate  your  needs.  Get  the 
new  equipment  now,  and  make  it  Root 
equipment.  Success  comes  easier  with  good 
goods.  .  Beeswax  wanted  at  the  highest 
market  price,  cash  or  trade.  Send  for  cat- 
alog of  berry-baskets,  or  of  Root 
Quality  bee  sup23lies. 


M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  Lansing,  Michigan 

510  Cedar  Street,  North 


Headquarters  for  Bee  Supplies 

Roofs  Goods  at  Factory  Prices 
for  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee 


We  carry  a  large  and  complete  stock  of 
bee  supplies,  and  are  prepared  to  give 
you  prompt  service.  .  We  have  just 
received  several  carloads  of  new  fresh 
supplies.      .      .      Send  for  our  catalog. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0, 


2146  Central  Avenue 
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Protection  Hives 

Price  for  5  hives  with  outside  rims  $13.75; 
without  rims,  $12.00,  F.  O.  B.  Grand  Eapids, 
Mich.  Delivered  to  any  station  in  the  IJ.  S. 
A.  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the 
Ohio  Eivers,  with  outside  rims,  $15.00. 

They  are  double  wall,  with  air  spaces  or 
jiacking  as  you  may  prefer.  A  large  per- 
centage of  our  customers  use  them  with  air 
spaces  and  no  packing.  Packed  hives  will 
not  last  as  long  as  those  that  are  not,  as 
packing  has  a  tendency  to  absorb  moisture. 
They  have  %  material  in  the  outer  wall, 
which  makes  them  substantial.  The  inner 
walls  are  of  %  material. 

If  you  have  ever  had  occasion  to  spend 
any  time  in  a  building  single  boarded  during 
cold  weather  you  can  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  double  walls.  Great  quantities  of 
fuel  are  required  to  keep  the  stove  red  hot, 
while  you  roast  on  one  side  and  freeze  on 
the  other.  Double  walls  in  hives  are  equally 
important.  Send  for  catalog  and  special 
circulars,  showing  large  illustrations. 


Section-fixer 


A  combined  section  press  and  foundation- 
fastener  of  pressed-steel  construction.  It 
folds  the  section  and  puts  in  top  and  bottom 
starters  all  at  one  handling,  thus  saving  a 
great  amount  of  labor.  With  top  and  bot- 
tom starters  the  comb  is  firmly  attached  to 
all  four  sides  —  a  requirement  to  grade 
fancy.  Increase  the  value  of  your  crop  by 
this  method.  The  sale  of  Section  Fixers  has 
had  a  great  increase  this  year.  This  is  con- 
clusive proof  that  they  are  giving  universal 
satisfaction.  They  are  the  finest  thing  on 
the  market  for  the  purpose  and  have  given 
the  greatest  of  satisfaction  in  every  case, 
when  properly  operated.  We  have  hundreds 
of  testimonials  on  file. 

Price  with  lamp,  $2.75.  Shipping'  weight  5  lbs. 
Postage  extra.  Send  for  special  circular  fully 
describing  this  machine. 


Tin  Honey-packages 


Do  not  wait  longer  but  secure  your  honey-packages  at  once.  The  tin-plate  situa- 
tion is  becoming  more  serious  from  day  to  day.  Freight  traffic  is  slow  and  uncertain. 
We  placed  our  order  for  tin  plate  for  our  1918  Bee  Smoker  Trade  some  time  before  a 
state  of  war  was  declared.  We  dared  not  wait  longer  for  fear  we  could  not  secure  it 
at  all.  Our  three-year  contract  on  tin  honey-packages  is  still  being  honored  and  runs 
until  Jan.  1st,  1919.  We  are  saving  money  for  car  load  buyers  and  others  of  smaller 
lots.  Send  us  a  list  of  your  requirements.  Do  not  delay.  Act  at  once. 
60-pound  cans,  one  and  two  in  a  case. 
FEICTION-TOP  TINS. 

2  lb.  cans    2  V^  lb.  cans    3  lb.  cans 

Cases  holding 24  24 

Crates  holding ...  ...  ... 

Crates  holding 100  ...  100 

Crates  holding 603  450 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


5  lb.  pa 

ils 

10  lb.  pails 

12 

.  6 

50 

50 

100 

.    100 

203 
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PREPARED 

Yes  or  No? 


We  have  been  asking  you  to  look  ahead  for 
your  needs  this  season.  Some  have  done  so, 
but  there  are  a  few  we  have  not  heard  from. 


Remember 

If  you  order  goods  by  freight  when 
you  need  them  badly  you  may  be  dis- 
appointed in  not  receiving  them  in 
time.  Freight  for  a  year  or  more  has 
been  very  slow.  Make  out  an  order 
now  after  you  have  decided  what  you 
need,  and  send  to 


F.  A.  Salisbury,  Syracuse,  New  York 

1631  West  Genesee  St. 
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If  yeu  use  full  sheets  of  foundation 
in  your  sections  and  frames,  you  are 
wise,  but  --  you  are  wiser  if  you  insist 
on  using  — 

Dadanfs 
Foundation 

Why  ?  Read  the  following : 

Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sirs: — Looking  the  accounts  over  we  still  have  9  pounds  of  beeswax  to  our 
credit.  Could  vou  hold  this,  as  we  intend  to  ship  more  wax  before  next  season?  We 
will  use  DADANT 'S  FOUNDATION  only,  as  it  has  proved  BEST  by  TEST. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Hebron,  Ind.,  Nov.  16,  1914.  Van  Wyngarden  Bros. 

We  have  many  customers  who 
tell  us  the  same  thing.  Try 
it  yourself  and  be  convinced. 


For  making  Dadanf  s  Foundation  we 
need  immense  quantities  of  beeswax 

When  you  have  some  to  offer,  drop  us  a  line  and  get  our  prices.  We  buy  at  all 
times  and  pav  highest  prices. 

BEESWAX  WOEKED  into  foundation  at  reasonable  prices.  OLD  COMBS 
rendered  into  beeswax  on  shares  or  for  cash.  Let  us  do  all  this  work  for  you  and 
save  you  time  and  money. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Illinois 


BEE    SUPPLIES 

We  have  everything  in 
the  supply  line  and  kee]i 
an  immense  stock  on 
hand  so  as  to  fill  orders 
promptly. 

OUR  CATALOG— 

Lists  everything  of  prac- 
tical value  to  the  bee- 
keeper. Several  new  ar- 
ticles listed  this  year. 

Drop  us  a  card  and  get 
a  copy. 
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EDITORIAL 


JUST  AT  THE  HOUR  of  going  to  press, 
Gleanings  has  received  news  of  a  confer- 
ence  held  -April 
AN  APPEAL       23    at    the    Bee 
TO  ALL  Culture  Labora- 

BEEKEEPEES  tory  at  Drum- 
mond,  Md.,  call- 
ed by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  the  Office  of 
Bee  Culture  Investigations,  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology. The  purpose  of  the  conference 
was  to  consider  the  problems  immediately 
confronting  beekeeping  in  the  war  crisis. 
Invitations  to  this  conference  were  tele- 
graphed to  editors  of  bee  journals  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  to  supply  manufacturers 
and  teachers  of  beekeei^ing  in  the  same  ter- 
ritory. The  meeting  was  conducted  Tby 
Prof.  Francis  Jager,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Beekeepers'  Association,  and  Dr. 
Burton  N.  Gates,  of  the  Massachusetts  Ag- 
ricultural College  acted  as  secretary.  A 
number  of  eastern  men  prominent  in  the 
beekeeping  profession  and  supply  business 
responded  to  the  hurried  invitation  to  this 
conference.  Among  others  who  addressed 
the  conference  were  Dr.  L.  0.  Howard,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  and  J.  W. 
Fisher,  of  the  Office  of  Markets. 

While  we  have  received  a  comparatively 
complete  rejiort  of  the  doings  of  the  con- 
ference, we  are  unable  to  do  more  at  press 
hour  than  to  summarize  these  doings  as 
follows : 

Committees  were  appointed  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes:  (1)  To  obtain  an  in- 
creased allotment  of  funds  for  the  Office  of 
Bee  Culture  Investigations  for  this  emer- 
gency; (2)  To  ascertain  the  available  sup- 
ply of  honey-containers  and  to  urge  the 
cominission  which  is  dealing  with  tliis  gen- 
eral subject  to  include  honey-containers  in 
their  plans;  (3)  To  learn  what  markets  are 
available  for  exports  of  honey;  (4)  To  as- 
certain the  supply  of  ]japer  containers  in 
case  tin  or  glass  cannot  be  had;  (5)  To  re- 
quest the  postal  authorities  to  pernjit  the 
mailing  of  combless  packages  of  bees. 
These  committees  began  work  prompth',  and 


their  reports  will  be  issued  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  conferenice  drew  up  a  series  of 
recommendations,  addressed  "  To  the  Bee- 
keepers of  the  United  States."  The  in- 
troduction to  these  recommendations  notes 
the  fact  that  the  present  war  crisis  of  the 
nation  has  brought  the  supreme  test  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  beekeeping  industry,  and 
demands  the  fulfilment  of  its  highest  obliga- 
tion. The  specific  recommendations  made 
urge  the  following  efforts : 

1.  Producei-s  to  increase  production  to  the 
gi-eatest  possible  extent,  giving  preference 
to  extracted  honey,  because  in  that  way  the 
total  honey  supply  may  be  more  greatly  in- 
creased. (Two  comb -honey  supers  may 
easily  be  converted  into  a  deep  extracting- 
super  or  a  hive  body.) 

2.  Inspectors  of  apiaries  to  emphasize 
educational  work,  even  to  take  precedence 
over  the  inspection  of  individual  colonies. 

3.  Beekeepers  to  organize  county  or  loieal 
associations  for  the  rapid  dissemination  of 
information,  these  to  be  affiliated  with  a 
state  association,  which  in  turn  should  join 
a  nation-wide  organization;  the  holding  of 
field  meetings  in  early  summer  to  give  prac- 
tical information  on  manipulations ;  keepers 
in  the  producing  centers  which  are  far  from 
ruarkets  to  organize  practicable  co-opera- 
tive buying  and  selling  associations. 

4.  Bee-journals  and  agricultural  press  to 
co-operate  in  every  way  in  this  movement, 
and  especially  in  securing  and  printing  the 
most  reliable  market  quotations  and  crop 
estimates  possible. 

5.  The  teachers  of  beekeeping  and  exten- 
sion workers  to  increase  their  activities. 

6.  To  urge  the  government  agencies  to 
give  preference  to  beekeepei-s'"  supplies, 
bees,  honey,  etc.,  in  freight  shipments. 

7.  The  manufacturei-s  of  beekeeping  sup- 
plies to  continue  their  present  policy  of 
operating  their  plants  at  their  maximum 
physical  capacity  in  order  that  supplies 
for  the  1917  crop  may  be  available,  and 
to  exi^edite  shipments. 
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8.  Agents  and  dealers  in  supplies  to 
Older  immediately  in  order  to  anticipat? 
their  season's  needs  and  to  sliip  to  beekeep- 
ers goods  with  utmost  promptness. 

9.  Producers  to  order  necessary  supplies 
early,  and  to  order  standard  goods  to  save 
time  at  the  manufacturing  plants. 

10.  Beekeepers  to  supply  themselves  with 
a  liberal  quantity  of  containers  immediately 
in  order  that  the  present  seeming  shortage 
in  tin  and  glass  ware  may  not  prevent  the 
sale  of  their  crops. 

11.  Every  beekeeper  to  sell  as  much  of 
his  honey  as  possible  on  home  markets. 

12.  Those  who  sell  honey  at  wholesale  not 
to  sell  their  honey  until  they  have  fuU  in- 
formation concerning  the  needs  of  whole- 
sale markets. 

These  recommendations  conclude  with 
the  following  appeal :  "  We  call  upon  all 
beekeepers,  and  all  those  whose  chief  inter- 
est is  the  upbuilding  of  tlie  beekeeping  in- 
dustry, to  redouble  their  efforts  to  increase 
the  importance  of  beekeeping  as  an  agri- 
cultural industry  which  conserves  a  valu- 
able national  resource,  and  which  produces 
a  non-perishable,  wholesome  food." 


WE  CANNOT  URGE  too  strongly  the 
largest  possible  production   of  honey   this 

year.     It   is   the 

A  CALL  FOR 

HELP  TO 

BEEKEEPERS 


l^atriotic  duty  of 
every  beekeeper 
in  the  land  to 
'attend  the  na-i 
t ion-wide  call  for  increasing  and  conserving 
the  food  resources  of  the  country — and  at 
the  same  time  he  will  be  doing  himself  an 
excellent  turn.  "  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  unusually  large  honey  crop  of  last  year 
was  sold,"  says  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  "  does 
not  indicate  danger  from  overproduction, 
even  in  times  of  peace,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  1917  will  see  a  good 
lioney  market." 

Dr.  Phillips,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy, Washington,  D.  C,  has  just  issued  a 
public  letter  on  "  The  Necessity  for  Increas- 
ing the  Honey  Crop,"  in  which  this  timely 
advice  is  given  beekeepers : 

Beekeepers  should  do  their  utmost  this  year  to 
increase  production,  not  only  hy  increasing  the 
number  of  colonies  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  with- 
out decreasing  the  crop,  but  especially  by  giving 
their  bees  the  best  of  attention.  Those  who  have 
their  bees  in  box  hives  are  being  urged,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  reached,  to  adopt  the  modern  equip- 
ment, but  this  will  be  valueless  unless  they  at  the 
same  time  adopt  modern  practices.  Natural  swarm- 
ing should  be  curbed  as  much  as  possible,  and 
increase  should  usually  be  made  by  artificial  division. 
The  crop  may  often  be  materially  increased  by  giv- 
ing the  bees  plenty  of   room  for  storage,   for   gather- 


ing often  ceases  when  bees  are  overcrowded.  In 
tliis  regard  many  commercial  beekeepers  are  not 
doing  their  best.  Those  owning  only  a  few  colonies 
may  profitably  increase  the  number  of  their  colonies, 
but  they  should  remember  that,  without  intelligent 
care,  bees  will  not  be  profitable,  except  in  rare  sea- 
sons. The  tendency  at  present  is  rightly  to  encour- 
age the  professional  beekeeper,  who  knows  how  to 
get  the  most  from  his  bees.  The  professional  bee- 
keeper, and  those  who  wish  to  enter  this  class,  should 
at  once  consider  the  establishment  of  additional 
apiaries,  care  being  exercised  not  to  overstock  any 
one  locality.  To  those  who  have  not  begun  out- 
apiary  management,  this  year  promises  to  be  a  good 
time  to  make  the  start. 

The  beekeepers  of  America  will  hear  the 
special  call  directed  to  them  in  this  year  of 
war  and  world-wide  want,  and  will  not  fail. 
Of  this  we  are  certain. 


UNDER  THIS  TITLE,  Mr.  F.  R.  Beuhne, 
Government   Apieulturist  of   Victoria,   re- 
views  the   work 
NOSEMA  done  in  a  study 

APIS  IN  of  an  adult  dis- 

VICTORIA  ease     of     bees. 

The  paper  ap- 
pears in  the  Journal  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  Victoria  for 
last  October. 

The  discovery  of  Nosema  apis  by  Profes- 
sor Zander  and  the  work  done  on  the  organ- 
ism by  the  English  investigators  naturally 
caused  the  Australian  beekeepers  to  wonder 
whether  the  death  of  adult  bees,  which  they 
observed  in  1909,  was  due  to  this  organism. 
The  Government  Biologist,  -Mr.  W.  Laidlaw, 
found  the  organism  and  this  caused  some 
alarm.  However,  it  was  found  that  the 
protozoon  was  present  in  86  apiaries  out 
of  88,  from  which  bees  were  examined,  and 
in  many  of  these  apiaries  no  dwindling  of 
colonies  was  observed.  This  is  also  known 
to  be  true  in  the  United  States.  This  indi- 
cates either  that  the  English  investigators 
were  mistaken,  that  Australian  and  Ameri- 
can bees  enjoy  an  immunity  to  the  organism, 
or  that  climatic  differences  account  for  the 
variations  observed.  Recent  work  by 
Rennie  and  Anderson  in  Scotland  throw 
considerable  doubt  on  the  conclusions  of 
the  English  investigators. 

In  tliis  paper,  Mr.  Beuhne  outlines  ex- 
periments conducted  in  1915-16,  in  which 
nineteen  colonies  containing  Nosema  apis 
were  removed  to  a  new  location,  while  five 
infected  colonies  were  left  belund.  Of  the 
five,  two  dwindled  away  and  the  otliers  freed 
themselves  of  Nosema.  Of  the  nineteen, 
two  were  accidentally  lost  thru  robbing, 
and  the  last  examination  showed  Nosema  in 
only  one  colony.  One  of  the  nineteen  died 
of  starvation.  "  Even  badly  affected  colo- 
nies may  completely  recover  under  favorable 
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conditions;  but  one  colonj'  retained  the 
parasite  thruout,  and  may  be  considered  a 
"  disease  carrier."  Mr.  Beuhne  advises  cer- 
tain precautions  to  help  bees  j^et  rid  of  the 
parasite.  He  evidently  accepts  in  general 
the  conclusion  that  "  Isle  of  Wight  disease  " 
is  serious  in  England  and  that  it  is  due  to 
Nosema  apis.  Of  the  latter  there  may  be 
some  question. 

According  to  these  results,  there  is  either 
something  wrong  in  the  results  of  the  Eng- 
lish investigators  or  Nosema  apis  behaves 
differently  in  England.  Since  there  seems 
no  immediate  danger  of  an  epidemic  of 
disease  in  America,  it  may  be  best  for 
American  beekeepers  to  wait  for  somebody 
to  settle  some  of  the  questions  yet  unsolved 
before  they  begin  to  worry. 


THERE  CAN  BE  no  doubt  that  there  will 
be  a  sugar  shortage  in  the  United  States  in 

the  near  future. 

SUGAR 

SHORTAGE 

AND    HONEY 

PRODUCTION 


The  price  has  al- 
ready advanced 
gTeatly,  and  it  is 
apparent  that 
the  two  Ameri- 
cas will  have  to  furnish  the  food  for  Europe 
as  long  as  the  great  war  lasts  and  for  some 
time  afterward.  The  price  of  everything 
is  climbing,  including  honey.  All  indica- 
tions show  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
have  an  overproduction  of  extracted  honey 
next  year.  The  market  has  been  cleaned  up 
for  extracted  in- bulk;  and  it  is  apparent 
that  next  year's  crop  will  be  snapped  up  at 
good  prices.  What  those  prices  will  be,  it 
is  too  early  to  predict. 

The  slogan  has  gone  out  that  every  spot 
of  land  should  be  utilized  for  the  growing 
of  food  crops.  In  the  same  way  every  bit 
of  unoccupied  bee  territory  should  be 
utilized. 

If  possible,  the  crop  of  extracted  should 
be  greatly  increased.  Even  tho  the  amount 
should  exceed  that  of  1916  (and  that  was 
large),  there  cannot  be  an  overproduction. 
We  are  advised  that  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology appreciates  the  situation,  and  pro- 
poses to  carry  on  a  campaign,  by  means  of 
circular  letters  and  otherwise,  to  increase  at 
once  the  crop  of  honey  in  the  United  States. 


IT  IS  APPARENT  that  there  has  been  an 
enormous  demand  for  bees  in  package  form. 

Many  of  our  adver- 
BJG  DEMAND  tisers  in  the  South  are 

FOR  COMB-  booked  up  to  the  first 

LESS  BEES  of  June,  and  some  of 

them   are  working  al- 


most day  and  night  to  fill  their  orders.  The 
backward  spring  has  hit  some  of  the  pack- 
age men  pretty  hard.  Weak  colonies  have 
dwindled  away  and  brood  has  been  chilled. 
The  result  is  that  some  of  the  breeders  have 
had  to  cancel  orders,  and  not  a  few  are  re- 
turning money  sent  for  bees. 

We  wish  to  suggest  that  those  who  have 
ordered  bees  in  the  pound  form  be  as  lenient 
with  their  Southern  breeders  as  possible. 
We  chance  to  know  that  some  (and  perhaps 
all  of  them)  are  doing  their  vei'y  best  to  fill 
orders  on  schedule  time.  While  most  of 
them  will  succeed,  others  will  be  delayed. 

It  will  do  their  customers  of  the  North  no 
good  to  cancel  their  orders  if  they  cannot 
get  prompt  delivery,  for  in  so  doing  they 
will  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  when  they 
place  their  orders  with  other  breeders. 

The  backward  spring  has  been  hard  on 
bees  in  the  North  in  some  localities,  and  it 
is  apparent  that  Northern  beekeepers  have 
placed  orders  with  Southern  men  for  bees  in 
package  form  to  build  up  some  of  their 
nuclei.  But  we  fear  that  in  some  cases  the 
bees  will  come  too  late  to  do  much  good  this 


THERE  ARE  LYING  on  our  table  two 
new  books  from  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

The  first  is  entitled 
TWO  NEW  "  One    Thousand    An- 

BOOKS  FROM  swers  to  Beekeeping 
THE  AMERICAN  Questions,"  being 
BEE  JOURNAL        answers     by     Dr.     C. 

C.  Miller  to  questions 
asked  in  the  American  Bee  Journal  and 
compiled  into  book  form  by  Mr.  M.  G. 
Dadant.  It  is  gotten  out  in  the  convenient 
form  of  an  encyclopedia — that  is,  the  ques- 
tions are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 
The  first  question  relates  to  Absconding, 
and  the  last  to  Yields  of  Honey.  The  fact 
that  the  answer's  are  by  Dr.  Miller  is  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee  that  they  are  likewise 
orthodox. 

The  second  book  is  a  revision  of  a  former 
edition  entitled  "  New  Beekeeping,"  by  C. 
P.  Dadant,  bound  in  cloth.  It  appears  to 
be,  just  as  the  author  says,  largely  rewritten. 
The  first  edition  was  based  on  Newman's 
book,  "  Bees  and  Honey."  The  last  edition 
appears  to  be  wholly  the  work  of  C.  P. 
Dadant,  the  editor  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal.  It  is  well  gotten  up  and  will  be 
an  excellent  introduction  to  the  larger  work, 
Dadant-Lang-stroth  Revised,  by  the  same 
author. 
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BEES  AND   FRUIT   TOGETHER 


THERE  is  a 
man  in  the 
state  of  New 
York  engaged  in 
the  culture  of 
bees  and  the 
growing  of  fruit 
who  has  been 
astonishing     the 

natives  (or  neighbors)  by  some  of  his  re- 
markable yields.  As  a  prophet  is  not  with- 
out honor  save  in  his  own  country,  so  this 
man,  when  he  went  into  the  scheme  of  set- 
ting out  fruit-trees  when  he  was  past  forty 
years  of  age,  provoked  no  little  ridicule  on 
the  part  of  some  of  his  good  neighbors,  and 
no  wonder.  Any  one  who  could  have  the 
nerve  to  cast  his  bread  upon  the  waters  like 
this,  and  expect  to  get  returns  from  it  in 
his  lifetime,  must  be  visionary,  not  to  say 
crazy;  but  that  is  precisely  what  our  man 
did.  He  put  out  a  seventeen-acre  orchard  of 
apple-trees,  Baldwins  and  Greenings,  when 
he  was  past  40,  and  inside  of  ten  years  he 
took  in  one  season  six  carloads  of  apples. 
Not  only  that,  he  secured  a  big  crop  of 
honey,  3000  bushels  of  pears,  and  1000 
bushels  of  peaches.  "  Going  sorue,"  you 
would  say,  and  he  surely  was.  His  neigh- 
bors by  this  time  began  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice. 

How  did  he  do  it?  Easy  enough  with 
the  right  man  and  the  right  environment. 

One  such  "  right  man  "  is  C.  J.  Baldridge, 
of  Kendaia,  N.  Y.,  for  it  was  he  that  did 
the  trick.  That  his  "  environment  "  was 
right  is  indicated  by  the  name  Kendaia. 
which  is  of  Indian  origin,  meaning  apple- 
orchard;  for  it  appears  that  the  Indians, 
before  the  advent  of  the  w^iite  man,  had 
found  that  this  locality  was  favorable  for 
the.  growing  of  apples,  located  as  it  is  on 
the  shores  of  Seneca  Lake. 

Mr.   Baldridge  is  a  beekeeper   52   years 

old.      He    has    now    about   450 

colonies  of  bees,  and  last  year 

secured  50,000  lbs.  of  extracted 

Iioney.     He  has  a  farm  of  175 

acres,  of  which  49  are  devoted 

1o   growing   of   orchard   fruits. 

There  are  17  acres  of  apples, 

6  of  peaches,  and  26  of  pears, 

making  49  acres  all  told.     The 

pear-orchard,  11  acres  bearing, 

is    about    30    years    old.     Last 

year's    crop    was    a   light    one, 

as  he  secured  only  about  1000 

bushels.     There    are    15    acres 

of  sickel  pears  set  5  years. 
Our  "  right  man  "  is  a  firm 

believer   in    the    co-relation    of 

bees  and  fruit.     So  far  as  the 


cA  New-Yorker  who  had  Such  ^"Re- 
markable   Yields    of  Fruit   as     to 
Astonish    the    Natives 

By  E.  R.  Root 


The    man    who    astoii 
ished  the  natives. 


pears  were  con- 
cerned, he  said 
that  the  bees 
contributed  a  1- 
most  the  whole 
crop  for  him, 
and  they  were  a 
great  help  to  the 
apples. 

His  orchards  are  within  100  rods  of  his 
home  apiary  of  130  colonies;  and  while  the 
yield  of  fruit  is  increased  very  materially 
by  the  help  of  the  bees,  the  bees  in  turn  are 
very  materially  helped  by  the  pollen  and 
nectar  in  the  spring,  just  at  a  time  when 
they  need  both;  for  there  is  nothing  like 
natural  pollen  and  natural  nectar  to  build 
\\])  bees.  When  asked  whether  he  ever  se- 
cured any  honey  from  fruit-trees  he  replied 
that  about  once  in  six  or  eight  years  he  got 
some  surplus. 

When  we  inquired  whether  his  neighbors 
secured  as  good  crops  as  he  (those  who  did 
not  have  any  bees),  he  said: 

"  An  orchard  of  1200  Bartlett  pear-trees, 
two  miles  from  my  bees,  with  no  bees  near 
it,  some  seasons  fails  to  set  fruit  except  on 
the  outside  rows  of  trees." 

Asked  again  why  the  outside  rows  set 
fruit  he  said : 

"A  few  bees  going  to  that  orchard  from 
a  distance  work  on  the  trees  they  first  come 
to,  and  so  some  blossoms  become  fertilized 
on  the  outside  rows,  while  no  bees  reach 
the  trees  in  the  middle  of  the  orchard." 

With  this  exception,  most  of  his  neighbors 
who  are  in  the  fruit-gi'owing  business  have 
bees  near  by,  because  they  know  that  with- 
out bees  their  yields  will  be  irregular 

THE  DAXGER  OF   SPRAYING   WHEN   THE   FIRST 
PETALS    BEGIN    TO    FALL. 

When  we  asked  Mr.  Baldridge  whether 
any  harm  would  result  if  fruit-trees  were 
sprayed  when  the  fii-st  petals  begin  to  fall, 
lie  said  he  thought  there  would 
be.  When  we  put  to  him  point 
blank  the  further  question  why 
he  held  to  that  opinion  he  said : 
"  At  the  time  the  first  petals 
are  falling  from  the  trees,  other 
blossoms  are  just  opening,  and 
the  bees  work  on  these  blos- 
soms. If  these  blossoms  are 
sprayed,  bees  will  be  killed." 
When  we  told  him  that  Mr. 
Van  Rensselaer,  who  oper- 
ates that  fifty-acre  orchard  of 
apple-trees,  nine  miles  north  of 
us,  began  spraying  about  the 
time  the  first  petals  began  to 
fall,  and  that  we  had  seen  no 
bad  results,  he  said  : 
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Tlic  17-acre  orchard  that  in  its  tentli  year  produced  6  carloads  of  apples  with  the  help  of  the  bees. 


''  Mr.  Root,  you  may  have  both  brood  and 
bees  dying,  and  yet  may  not  notice  it,  unless 
you  go  thru  the  hives 
very  carefully  at  the 
time  this  spraying  is 
going  on ;  and,  again, 
a  few  days  after,  you 
may  not  discover 
anything  w  r  o  n  g. 
The  fact  that  bees 
are  working  on  trees 
for  some  time  after 
the  first  petals  begin 
to  fall  shows  that  the 
practice  is  fraught 
with  some  danger. 
Believe  me,  I  should 
not  want  to  run  the 
risk." 

WHY      SOME      PEOPLE 

FAIL  IN  GROWING 

FRUIT. 

In  answer  to  the 
question  why  so 
many  fail  to  make  a 
success  in  growing 
fruit  Mr.  Baldridge 
said: 

"  They  fail  because 
they  do  not  meet 
conditions  that  are 
necessai'y.  First, 
there  should  be  a 
suitable  location ;  and 
the  location  should  be 
favorable  to  the  par- 
ticular variety  of 
fi'uit  to  be  grown, 
giving  special  con- 
sideration to  the  mat- 


ter of  air 
artificial 


A  buncli  of  app'cs  from  one  sprig  of  the  Icn-year-o'.d 
trees. 


drainage  as  well  as  to  natural  or 
soil  drainage;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  there  should  be 
bees  in  or  near  the 
orchards,  and  plenty 
of  them." 

When  asked  what 
he  meant  by  "  air 
drainage  "  he  .said  : 

''  By  air  drainage 
I  mean  a  location 
where  the  lieavier 
■And  colder  portions 
of  the  air  can  drain 
away  from  the  or- 
chard. That  con- 
dition is  met  by  put- 
ting the  orchard  on 
a  hill.  An  orchard 
should  never  be  put 
in  a  pocket  where  the 
cold  air  can  settle, 
and  where'  frosts 
would  do  damage." 

Mr.  Baldridge  at- 
tributes a  part  of  his 
success  in  beekeep- 
ing to  his  method  of 
wintering.  He  uses 
the  old-style  two- 
stoi-y  A.  I.  Root  chaff 
hive,  and  he  has  been 
using  it  for  the  past 
H5  years  with  such 
marked  success  (hat 
he  wonders  why  its 
manufacture  w  a  s 
dropped.  When  it 
is  remembered  that 
this  old  hive  enibod- 
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One     of    the     ten-year-old     apple-trees     that     helped 
produce    those    tive    carloads    of    apples. 

ied  principles  that  have  of  late  years  proven 
to  be  safe  and  reliable,  by  exhaustive  experi- 
ments at  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  it  is  not  hard  to  discover  why 
Mr.  Baldridge  has  not  only  been  successful 
in  his  wintering,*  but  has  with  it  secured 
enormous  crops  of  honey. 

*  During  the  past  winter  he  wintered  180  colo- 
nies at  two  of  his  yards  in  these  hives  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  one.  His  total  loss  from  all 
causes  the  past  winter  was  14  out  of  447  colonies 
fall  count. 


The  lower  story  takes  ten  frames,  and  the 
upper  foui'teen.  The  lower  story  has  four 
inches  of  packing  on  the  sides,  two  on  the 
ends,  and  the  upper  story  has  two  inches 
of  packing  all  around. 

A.  I.  Root  always  believed  in  a  warm 
super  as  well  as  a  warm  brood-nest;  and 


Mr.    Baldridge's    tractor    hauling    a    load    of    hay. 

Mr.  Baldridge  says  A.  I.  R.  was  right.  It 
is  possible  that  this  old  reliable  chaff  hive 
may  be  resurrected.  The  only  objection  to 
it  is  its  expense.  "  But,"  said  Mr.  Bald- 
ridge, "  when  you  divide  that  expense  up  by 
25  years  of  service,  it  is  merely  nominal. 
The  work  of  putting  the  bees  up  for  winter 
is  practically  nothing." 

HOW  HE  DOES   SO  MUCH  WITHOUT  BREAKING 
DOWN. 

We  asked  him  how  he  managed  to  run  a 
series  of  fruit-orchards  comprising  49  acres, 
a  175-acre  farm,  and  450  colonies  of  bees, 
without  breaking  down  under  the  strain  of 
the  work.     His  reply  is  worth  repeating: 

"  I  have  a  son,  a  young  man  who  divides 


One  of  Baldridge's  apiaries  where  he  still  uses  the  old  two-story  Root  chaff  hives  that  have  given  such 

good  results  in  wintering. 
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the  burden  with  me.  We  use  all  the  labor- 
saving  devices  possible,  iiicludiiiii'  a  tractor, 
two  automobiles,  five  gasoline-engines,  two 
compressed-air  spraying  outfits,  storage  bat- 
leries,  and  electric  light,  the  old  two-story 
Root  chaff  hive,  and  enough  hired  help  to 
get  all  the  work  done  in  season." 

Mr.  Baldridge  is  a  firm  believer  in 
"  Gleanings  "  as  an  advertising  medium. 
lie  sold  ninety  thousand  pounds  of  honey 


in  six  months  thru  a  small  ad  that  ran  six 
or  seven  moutiis.  lie  says,  "  The  past  two 
years  I  have  had  quite  a  demand  for  the 
best  grades  of  clover  and  basswood  honey 
in  family-size  packages.  I  have  met  this 
demand  with  the  five-pound  friction-lop 
pail."  He  attributes  this  demand  to  the 
A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  honey-advertising  cam- 
paign and  the  higher  prices  of  sugar  and 
syrup. 


I 


DESTRUCTIVE   SPRAYING 


Ho^  it  Both  Kills  the  ^ees 
Sterilizes  the   Pollen 

By  Lewis  P.  Tanton 


F  we  could  get 
a  reliable  es- 
timate of  the 
annual  crop  de- 
struction caused 
by  reckless 
methods  in 
spraying,  i  t 
would,    in    these 

times  of  high-prioed  and  scarce  commodi- 
ties, prove  a  wholesome  eye-opener.  In 
J  913  my  whole  yard  of  twenty-five  hives, 
and  nearly  all  the  bees  in  this  province 
mysteriously  died.  The  following  year,  I 
and  some  others  imported  fresh  colonies, 
with  the  same  results.  The  next  year  I 
tried  again,  upon  a  smaller  scale,  but  be- 
fore doing  so  I  attacked  most  vigorously, 
in  the  press,  the  educational  fruit-spray- 
ing methods  then  being  taught.  The 
"  Fruit  Inspector  "  replied,  sarcastically  at 
first,  but  later  pulled  in  his  horns.  Since 
then  our  bees  have  had  a  chance  for 
tlieir  lives. 

Since  1913  our  fruit  crops  have  been 
bad,  and  in  some  cases,  such  as  in  cherries, 
almost  a  total  failure.  The  decimation  of 
the  wild  as  well  as  the  domestic  bees,  and 
other  fertilizing  insects,  is  no  doubt  largely 
responsible  for  this,  for  our  bumble-bees  met 
the  same  fate.  Another  factor — ^which  I 
have  never  seen  referred  to  in  print — is 
the  sterilization  of  the  pollen  by  the 
arsenate  or  other  spraying  solution,  so  that 
even  if  cari-ying  agents  were  available  the 
poisoned  and  killed  pollen  would  not  fructi- 
fy the  fruit  ovules.  These  two  conditions 
have  produced  crop  reductions  and  losses 
which  statistics  has  never  yet  portrayed. 

On  tie  question  of  spraying,  are  the  old 
rut,  frequently  recommended  methods,  logi- 
cal and  sensibly  scientific?  We  are  told  to 
"  spray  while  the  calyx  cup  is  open."  Is 
this  as  wise  as  it  is  made  to  appear?  At 
this  time  the  fruit  is  upright  in   position. 


am 


and  the  rain  al- 
lowed free  scope 
to  deluge  the  cup 
and  dilute  or 
completely  wash 
out  the  spray  so- 
lution. Both 
the  leaves  and 
the  fruit  are 
small,  'with  little  area  to  catch  and 
retain  the  poison,  and  much  falls  to  the 
gi-ound  as  waste.  Moreover  as  the  fruits 
grow  larger  the  calyx  cup  expands,  creating 
a  new  unpoisoned  surface  which  the  codling- 
worm  will  surely  select  for  its  point  of 
entrance.  It  is  usually  three  to  six  weeks 
after  early  spraying  before  the  maggot  ap- 
pears, giving  ample  time  for  rain  and 
weather  to  wash  out  or  neutralize  the  mix- 
ture. 

Now  if  we  spray  when  the  fruit  has 
developed  into  form,  say  about  ten  days 
before  the  worm  is  due,  the  conditions 
should  make  the  process  more  effective. 
The  calyx,  which  is  always  more  or  less 
spongy  and  absorbent,  would  soak  up  the 
liquid  at  the  very  point  of  attack.  The 
fruit  being  heavier  at  this  stage  droops 
downward.  In  rain  the  calyx  being  under- 
neath is  protected  from  the  shower.  The 
poison  washings  from  the  larger  surface 
of  the  fruit,  as  well  as  from  the  leaves 
above  it,  would  tend  downward,  allowing 
the  calyx  to  absorb  an  additional  supply  of 
the  mixture  from  the  passing  drops.  The 
solution  at  this  period  would  be  fresher, 
stronger,  less  injured  by  weather,  and  decid- 
edly more  deadly  and  effective.  The  larger 
leaf  and  fruit  area  carries  a  greater  supply 
of  the  mixture  which  is  further  disseminat- 
ed by  later  showers.  You  want  to  kill  the 
worm.  It  is  the  outside  of  the  fruit  Avhich 
he  attacks  first.  To  poison  his  gateway  as 
above,  appears  to  me  the  common  -  sense 
way. 

Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  March  6, 
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COMB  HONEY  -  FEW  SWARMS 

Keeping  the  Colonies  Contented  at 

the  Critical  Time,   Thus   Warding 

off  the  Swarming  Fever 

By  Mrs.  S.  Wilbur  Frey 


ON  June  5, 
1912,  I  sold 
100  of  my 
strongest  colo- 
nies. There  were 
41  very  weak 
colonies  left,  and 
these  I  built  up 
with  drone  comb 
that  contained  a 
little  honey. 
That  year  I  sold 
$160  worth  of 
comb  honey. 

In  the  spring 
of  1913  I  had  120  colonies  that  I  secured 
by  dividing  the  previous  year.  I  had  to 
fight  foul  brood  in  all  of  my  yards  that 
year,  and  the  white-clover  flow  was  nearly 
over  before  I  got  the  mastery  of  it.  I  lost 
the  crop  entirely  on  ten  or  twelve  colonies 
at  the  home  yard,  but  had  evei-ything  in 
good  condition  for  winter.  That  fall  I 
sold  $1000  worth  of  honey. 
"  In  1914  I  had  some  foul  brood  in  all  the 
yards.  The  spring  flow  was  poor,  but  that 
of  the  fall  was  extra  good,  and  I  sold  $1600 
worth  of  honey. 

Last  year  the  spring  honey-flow  was  good. 
The  fall  flowers  were  extra  fine;  but  cold 
winds  and  storms  came  on  just  as  they  came 
into  full  bloom,  the  blooming  time  being 
ten  days  later  than  usual.  I  sold  $1200 
worth  of  honey  and  put  170  colonies  in 
winter  quarters.  One-third  of  them  are  in 
single-walled  hives,  and  all  of  them  are  on 
the  summer  stands. 

During  the  last  four  years  my  bees  have 
averaged  $10.00  per  colony,  spring  count, 
on  honey  sales.  My  first-grade  honey  is  all 
sold  to  commission  men  at  wholesale  prices. 
The  lower  grades  are  all  sold  locally. 

In  addition  to  the  comb  honey  I  produc3 
1000  pounds  of  extracted  honey  yearly. 
This  is  from  unsalable  combs,  trimmings, 
etc.  This  amount  of  extracted  honey  yields 
about  60  pounds  of  beeswax.  At  two  auc- 
tion sales  this  last  winter  in  tlie  same 
locality  I  sold  over  $70  worth  of  second- 
grade  comb  and  extracted  honey  at  good 
prices,  and  as  fast  as  I  could  make  tlie 
change. 

ONLY  FOUR  TRIPS  TO  THE  OUTYARDS  AND  THE 
CROP  IS  SECURED. 

Four  trips  are  all  that  are  necessary  dur- 
ing the  honey  harvest.    They  are  as  follows : 

No.  1.  Equalizing  the  brood  and  putting 
the  bees  in  condition  to  stay  at  home  and 
enter  the  supers;  also  putting  supers  on 
such  colonies  as  are  in  condition  to  receive 
them. 

No,  2.     I\emn\ing  queens  whore  thei^'e  is 


[Before  attempting  to  understand  the  following 
article  the  reader  should  not  fail  to  turn  back  and 
study  the  illustration  on  page  254  of  the  April 
number,  showing  Mrs.  Frey's  hive  and  the  large 
box-like  "  cap,"  which  will  hold  three  45-section 
supers.  By  the  way,  the  president  of  the  Michigan 
association  considers  Mrs.  Frey  one  of  the  best 
comb-honey  producers   in   the  state. — Ed.] 
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danger  of 
swarming  a  n  d 
g  i  V  ing  supers 
where  needed.  I 
take  out  all 
queens  as  soon 
as  the  bees  are 
well  started  in 
the  second  su- 
pers. 

No.  3.  Giving 
supers  where 
needed,  destroy- 
ing queen-cells, 
giving     each 

queenless  colony  a  comb  of  young  larvae. 
No.  4.     Destroying  all  queen-cells  except 

one  in  each  colony. 

RESTRAINING    THE    SV^ARMING    IMPULSE    BE- 
FORE SUPERING. 

I  always  give  the  bees  and  queen  unlimit- 
ed room  without  exposing  the  brood  to 
chilly  air.  Shortly  after  fruit  bloom  three- 
fourths  of  the  colonies  will  usually  have 
six  or  eight  combs  packed  full  of  brood 
with  bees  hateliing  rapidly,  and  something 
must  be  done  or  they  will  swarm  as  soon  as 
they  can  build  cells  after  the  clover  begins 
to  yield.  Frequently  many  of  the  largest 
and  most  promising  colonies  will  sulk  and 
hardly  make  a  start  in  the  sections.  They 
are  just  waiting  for  the  time  to  come  when 
they  can  swarm. 

Can  this  desire  to  swarm  be  prevented? 
It  certainly  can.  The  bees  must  be  led  to 
think  they  have  something  to  do.  Some 
must  be  made  to  cluster  ready  to  build 
combs,  while  others  are  caring  for  brood. 
If  these  conditions  are  present  all  the  bees 
that  can  be  spared  will  be  in  the  field  when- 
ever there  is  an  opportunity.  Here  is  the 
way  I  accomplish  this:  When  the  brood- 
nest  has  twelve  combs  of  brood  and  honey 
I  take  out  one,  leaving  a  vacant  space  in 
the  back  of  the.  hive  for  clustering.  This 
space  is  then  filled  with  an  empty  frame 
having  no  starter.  While  the  bees  must 
cover  twelve  combs  before  this  operation,  I 
do  not  allow  them  more  than  eight  combs  of 
brood  after  this  time.  As  often  as  I  find 
more  I  rob  them  down  to  the  required  num- 
ber, taking  away  sealed  or  hatching  brood 
which  I  give  to  weak  colonies,  filling  in  the 
space  thus  created  with  combs  or  honey  as 
required. 

CAPPING  THE  COLONIES. 

I  cover  the  brood-nest  with  oilcloth,  leav- 
ing one  space  at  each  end  of  the  hive  open 
into  the  cap.  I  now  put  on  the  cap  (for 
description  of  this  see  my  article  in  the 
April  number)  and  into  it  put  one  empty 
frame  in  front,  then  four  combs  containing 
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some  lioiiey;  next,  an  empty  frame,  thus 
making  six  frames  in  the  cap.  The  bees 
will  occupy  these  combs  as  soon  as  they 
are  strong  enough,  and  will  soon  cluster 
in  the  empty  frames  ready  to  draw  out 
combs. 

TIME  FOR  THE  FIRST  SUPER. 

I  plan  to  put  the  supex's  on  about  tlie 
second  day  that  the  bees  are  working  on 
clover,  or  when  they  begin  to  store  in  the 
caps.  They  are  strong  enough  for  my  large 
supers  when  they  begin  to  hang  over  the 
combs  in  the  cap,  and  begin  to  build  comb  in 
the  empty  frames.  I  super  the  yard  first 
that  is  the  strongest  in  bees.  Forty  out  of 
tifty  colonies  should  then  be  ready  for  the 
suiters.  I  like  to  begin  putting  on  the 
supers  as  soon  as  conditions  are  right,  as 
the  three  yards  require  three  days  for  this 
work.  By  the  time  I  amve  at  the  last 
yard  I  usually  find  the  combs  in  the  caps 
getting  quite  heavy  with  honey.  Some  may 
wonder  why  I  do  not  put  on  the  supers 
earlier  and  not  be  so  hurried  at  the  last 
moment.  Well,  I  like  to  hustle,  and  I  like 
to  see  the  bees  hustle,  and  they  always  do 
whenever  there  is  any  sweet  to  be  found. 

CAPS  OFF  AND  THE  FIRST  SUPERS  ON. 

I  always  put  on  the  first  supers  when  the 
bees  are  working  well.  I  set  the  cap  off  on 
the  ground  behind  the  hive,  then  arrange 
the  brood-nest  with  a  frame  of  the  youngest 
larvce  at  the  back,  then  put  in  one  more 
frame  from  the  cap,  thus  making  twelve 
frames  in  all  in  the  brood-nest  again.  The 
top  of  the  hive  and  the  brood-frames  having 
been  cleaned  directly  after  setting  off  the 
cap,  I  am  ready  for  the  super. 

If  the  clustering  bees  have  started  build- 
ing combs  these  combs  should  be  cut  in 
strips  and  placed  on  the  top  of  the  brood- 
nest  under  the  super.  This  hastens  the 
work  in  the  super.  All  that  are  heavy  with 
honey  should  be  reserved  for  the  table,  or 
melted  up.  All  surplus  combs  are  used  on 
weak  colonies. 

MY  REASON  FOR  USING  CAPS. 

First,  the  caps  discourage  swarming  al- 
most to  a  certainty  when  arranged  with 
empty  spaces  for  the  bees  to  cluster. 

Second,  when  there  are  bees  enough  to 
occupy  the  supers  at  once  the  combs  will 
all  be  drawn  at  once  and  be  of  an  even 
tliickness.  I  never  use  separators  in  large 
supers. 

Third,  the  foundation  will  not  be  gnawed 
and  soiled,  and  the  honey  will  thus  be  whiter. 

THE    SECOND    VISIT^    IN    WHICH    QUEENS    ARE 
REMOVED  AND  THE  SECOND  SUPERS  ADDED. 

In  from  eight  to  fifteen  days,  depending 
upon  the  weather  and  on  the  honey-flow,  1 


make  my  second  visit  to  the  yard.  The  sec- 
tions in  the  first  super  are  probably  well 
drawn  and  partly  filled  with  nectar.  I  put 
on  the  second  supers  immediately  on  my  ar- 
rival at  the  yartl,  as  the  clustering  of  beas 
in  the  new  super  takes  them  up  out  of  the 
brood-nest  and  makes  the  work  of  examin- 
ation for  swarm  preparations  much  easier. 
After  all  supers  are  placed,  beginning 
where  I  put  the  first  supers  on,  I  examine 
the  brood-nests  for  indications  of  swarming. 
If  I  find  only  cell  cups,  but  no  eggs  in  them, 
I  close  the  hive  and  pass  on.  If  I  find  any 
cell  cups  containing  eggs  or  hatched  larva3, 
even  if  very  small,  I  remove  the  queen.  If 
she  is  an  extra  good  queen  I  save  her  in  a 
nucleus,  otherwise  I  kill  her.  If  the  swarm- 
ing impulse  is  quite  general  I  may  remove 
the  queens  from  two-thirds  of  the  colonies, 
or  even  more  than  that  if  there  are  that 
number  preparing  to  swarm.  If  nearly  the 
whole  apiary  is  preparing  to  swarm  I  save 
in  nuclei  as  many  of  my  best  full  queens  as 
are  needed  to  furnish  combs  of  larvae  at 
the  next  visit.  With  a  boy  to  help  me  I 
can  uncover  a  hive,  remove  the  supers,  find 
the  queen,  replace  the  supers,  and  cover  the 
hive  again  at  the  rate  of  one  hive  every 
seven  minutes.  I  seldom  fail  finding  the 
queen  the  first  time  over  the  combs.  Often 
Avhen  there  is  not  much  work  to  be  done  I 
can  go  over  a  yard  in  three  hours,  putting  on 
or  changing  supers,  looking  for  queens,  or 
the  condition  of  each  colony.  It  matters 
not  how  far  advanced  an  apiary  is  in  this 
preparation  f(n-  swarming,  for  I  can  so  treat 
every  colony  that  there  will  be  no  more 
swarming  for  at  least  eight  days  longer. 

THE  THIRD  VISIT. 

In  nine  days  at  the  longest  from  the  time 
that  I  remove  the  queen  I  have  to  return 
and  destroy  all  queen-cells,  as  it  is  possible 
to  have  a  young  queen  hatched  out  on  the 
tenth  day  after  the  removal  of  the  old  queen. 
It  is  not  enough  to  destroy  the  cells  before 
the  ninth  day  as  there  yet  may  be  an  un- 
sealed larva  over  which  the  bees  will  con- 
struct a  queen-cell.  The  queen  from  such 
an  old  larva  would  be  worthless,  but  she 
could  lead  the  bees  to  the  woods  just  as  well 
as  a  good  queen. 

On  this  third  visit  I  first  examine  some  of 
the  colonies  that  have  not  made  any  previous 
attempts  at  swarming,  and  so  still  retain 
their  queens.  If  such  colonies  are  still  with- 
out queen-cells  I  remove  two  combs  of  young 
larv£e,  replacing  them  with  empty  comb, 
starters,  or  sheets  of  foundation.  I  con- 
tinue thus  until  I  have  five  combs  of  young 
larvae;  then  I  commence  on  the  queenless 
colonies,  destroying  evei\y  queen-cell  and 
giving  each  colony  a  comb  of  young  larva; 
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from  those  I  have  just  taken  from  the  other 
hives  with  queens.  If  by  any  possibility  a 
young'  queen  is  found  hatched,  no  larvae  are 
jiiven,  as  this  would  lead  to  swarming. 
When  my  stock  of  combs  of  laiA'^e  is  ex- 
hausted 1  return  to  other  colonies  that  still 
have  their  queens  and  continue  the  work  of 
examination  until  this  stock  is  again  re- 
plenished. I  thus  continue  to  examine  al- 
ternately the  two  classes  of  colonies  until 
I  am  thru  the  yard ;  and  as  I  proceed  with 
this  work  I  also  note  and  mark  the  colonies 
that  need  supers. 

The  giving  of  the  comb  of  larva3  satisfies 
the  bees.  They  have  babies  to  feed,  and  they 
continue  the  work  of  honey-gathering,  as 
they  know  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
swarm  within  twelve  or  fifteen  days.  Their 
queen-cells  are  all  gone,  and  they  go  to  work 
energetically  to  build  another  lot;  and,  by 
the  time  the  new  lot  of  queens  is  ready  to 
hatch,  the  swarming  fever  has  been  cured. 

THE  FOURTH  VISIT. 

The  last  visit  is  about  nine  days  after  de- 
stroying the  first  batch  of  queen-cells  and 
giving  the  combs  of  young  larvae,  or  eighteen 
days  after  the  removal  of  the  queen.  Near- 
ly all  the  brood  has  hatched,  the  hives  are 
overflowing  with  young  bees,  tlie  working 
force  has  been  kept  together,  and  tlie  brood- 
nesls  are  nearly  full  of  wliite  honey.  The 
bees'  greatest  desire  now  is  for  a  new  moth- 
er, and  tliis  desire  can  be  gratified  by  siraj^ly 
destroying    all    the    cells    except    one — the 


largest  and  finest  in  each  hive.  I  always 
place  the  comb  of  lan-ae  in  the  same  position 
in  each  hive,  hence  lose  no  time  in  finding  it. 
Two  minutes  per  hive  serves  to  destroy  the 
cells,,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  examine 
these  colonies  again.  As  the  young  queens 
begin  to  lay,  the  bees  will  remove  the  honey 
from  tlie  brood-nest  into  the  sections.  Fur- 
thermore, we  save  the  honey  that  would 
have  been  used  in  rearing  a  lot  of  bees  that 
would  be  merely  consumers  of  still  more 
honey  during  the  hot  part  of  the  season 
when  there  is  little  to  gather. 

At  this  fourth  visit,  if  the  honey-flow  is 
fairly  good,  the  bees  should  be  ready  for  the 
third  super.  This  time  I  raise  the  top 
super  and  put  the  empty  one  between  the 
tAvo.  I  cover  the  top  of  the  lower  super 
with  oilcloth,  leaving  tJie  bees  only  one  row 
of  sections  thru  Avhich  to  go  above.  I  also 
cover  the  top  of  the  empty  supers,  leaving 
but  the  one  row  of  sections  in  which  the 
bees  can  go  up  into  the  second  super,  now 
on  top.  If  the  lower  super  should  be  near- 
ly capped  I  put  this  one  on  top  and  the 
second  one  at  the  bottom.  It  is  very  appar- 
ent, if  the  honey-flow  is  still  on,  that  the 
queen  will  have  no  desire  to  swarm  witli 
three  supers  of  forty-five  sections  each. 

The  bees  practically  finish  one  super  be- 
fore I  take  the  queen  out.  They  finish  the 
second  one  shortly  aftei',  and  the  third  later 
on  in  the  season.  Tliey  oCten  require  a 
fourth  super  in  the  fall. 

I  do  not  use  bait  sections.      I  have  found 
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from  several  years'  experience  that  1  ge\ 
more  honey,  and  that  it  is  of  better  quality, 
when  no  baits  are  used. 

INCKEASK,  AND  SUPERING  THE  SRlALT.EST  CAP- 
PED COLONY. 

While  I  am  supering  the  first -(ai)pcd 
colonies  I  make  pi'ovision  for  the  next  visit 
when  I  exi^ect  the  weaker  colonies  will  be 
ready  for  supers.  In  my  rounds  over  the 
yard  T  save  one  comb  of  hatching'  brood 
from  each  colony  that  is  strong-  enough  to 
spare  it.  Three  of  these  combs  with  one 
comb  of  honey  will  start  a  fine  colony. 
Crowd  these  together  with  a  division-board 
to  keep  them  warm.  Contract  the  entrance 
so  that  only  two  bees  can  pass  out  at  once. 
As  I  save  these  combs  with  tlie  adliering 
bees  I  shake  the  bees  fiom  one  extra  comb 
with  each. 

Having  prepared  as  many  new  colonies 
on  the  previous  trip  as  I  expect  to  need  I 
nuw  have  colonies  that  can  use  the  capjied 
combs  in  turn  from  the  colonies  that  are 
ready  for  the  first  su^Ders. 

Before  capping  the  new  colonies  T  destroy 
all  cells  and  give  each  a  frame  of  larvae. 
Cells  built  in  weak  colonies  produce  poor 
(jueens.  Combs  from  the  caps  should  now 
be  added  until  there  are  twelve  in  all.  The 
l)io<id-n:st  should  be  covered  after  this, 
leaving,  however,  one  space  on  each  end 
o])en  for  the  bees  to  go  into  the  caps,  and 
the  caps  can  be  filled  with  combs.  In  twen- 
ty days  there  will  be  a  fine  young  queen 
laying,  or,  if  desired,  a  laying  queen  can  be 
introduced  the  day  these  colonies  are  started. 
Thisi  is  also  a  good  opportunity  for  intro- 
ducing choice  queens,  as  young  bees  Avill 
accept  any  queen. 

DISCOURAGE  LATE  SWARMING. 

When  1  remove  the  queen  eai'ly  in  the 
season    1   take  one  comb  of  hatching  Ijiudd 


witli  the  adhei'ing  bees,  and  ])ut  in  a  divi- 
si(in-l)nai(l.  At  the  ii'xt  liij),  nine  days 
latei-,  1  lake  out  twd  inoie  combs  of  hatching 
brood  and  give  also  one  comb  of  larva;.  I 
move  up  the  division-board  and  cover  the 
space  with  a  strip  of  oilcloth  before  return- 
ing the  super.  This  sjiace  behind  the  divi- 
sion-board discourages  swarming,  and  also 
throws  tlie  workers  immediately  into  the 
sections. 

1  have  found  this  plan  comparatively  safe. 
The  bees  are  requeened  early;  it  saves  one 
operation,  and  gives  more  time  between 
visits. 

I  have  been  asked  why  it  would  not  be 
just  as  well  to  allow  one  queen  to  hatch 
from  the  first  batch  of  cells.  The  great  ob- 
jection to  this  is  that  the  colonies  would  not 
yet  be  cured  of  the  swarming  impulse.  Any 
cell  overlooked  would  lead  to  swarming.  If 
a  virgin  returned  to  the  wrong  hive  there 
w(ndd  be  swarming;  and  once  the  swarming- 
note  is  heard  in  an  apiary  in  which  young 
fiueens  are  taking  their  flight,  there  is  dan- 
ger of  a  panic.  By  the  time  a  second  lot  of 
queens  is  ready  to  hatch,  the  swarming  fever 
is  over. 

Sand  Lake,  Mich. 

[The  details  given  here  may  seem  like  a 
good  deal  of  red  tape;  but  on  account  of 
this  system  Mrs.  Frey  no  longer  has  the 
trouble  that  she  used  to  have.  She  writes 
that  she  once  saw  a  swarm  go  to  the  woods 
early  in  the  morning,  and,  shortly  after, 
other  colonies  began  to  swarm  until  it 
seemed  all  the  bees  in  the  yard  were  swarm- 
ing. A  woman  and  three  children  helped 
hive  swarms  from  eight  in  the  morning  till 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Swarms  returned, 
went  into  the  wrong  hive,  doubled  up  and 
clustered  until  the  whole  ai)iary  seemed  to 
liave  gone  crazy. — Ed.] 
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OUR  hun- 
Ired  colo- 
nies ff  bees 
may  be  properly 
cared  for  with 
a  11  a  V  e  r  a  g  e 
amount  of  time 
of  only  two  days 
a  week  for  the 
year.  Success  is  due  more  to  proper  equip- 
ment, efficient  business  methods,  and  the 
elimination  of  unnecessai'}'  operations  than 
to  any  amount  of  hustling.  In  the  methods 
here  described  I  claim  no  originality,  having 
endeavored  to  adojit  oidy  such  plans  as  seem 
ap2)licable  to  local  conditions.     I  am  not  an 


ONLY  TWO  DAYS  A  WEEK 

'Squired  to  Manage  a  400-Colony 

'See    Business  in    Three    Outyards 

Located  Fifteen  Miles  Apart 

By  E.  S.  Miller 


advocate  of  anv 
"let-alone  plan," 
lieing  a  believer 
in  intensive  rath- 
er than  extensive 
beekeeping.  No 
business  will  suc- 
cessfully run  it- 
self, and  bee- 
keeping is  by  no  means  an  exception  to  this 
lule.  Frequent  examination  of  the  colonies 
is  important  if  done  intelligently  and  .sys- 
tematically. 

A'al])araiso  is  a  beautiful  little  city  of 
aJKjut  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  situated  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  Indiana,  near  tht 
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southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  within 
about  an  hour's  ride  of  Chicago.  It  is  con- 
nected by  steam  and  electric  lines  to  a  num- 
ber of  other  towns  and  cities  varying  from 
a  few  hundred  to  fifty  thousand  or  more  in- 
habitants. These  lines  assist  not  only  in 
marketing  but  also  occasionally  in  visiting 
the  outyards.  However,  excellent  stone  roads 
extend  almost  everywhere,  and  apparently 
nearly  eveiy  one  who  doesn't  run  a  big 
machine  has  a  Ford.  Just  outside  the  city 
limits,  and  almost  within  sight  of  one  of  the 
largest  universities  in  the  world,  our  home 
is  located.  Fifteen  miles  to  the  northwest, 
and  a  like  distance  to  the  northeast,  are  two 
other  main  yards,  forming  with  the  home 
yard  a  triangle  having  its  base  along  the 
Calumet  River  and  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  Dune  region  of  the  Great  Lakes.  In 
addition  to  these  I  have  two  outyards,  each 
about  five  miles  from  these  main  yards. 
Some  may  wonder  why  the  yards  are  so  far 
apart.  There  are  two  reasons.  One  is  that 
with  clover  on  one  side,  and  the  autumn 
flowers  of  the  marshes  on  the  other,  we  can 
take  advantage  of  both  ends  of  the  season 
without  mo\'ing  bees.  The  other  is  that  I 
happen  to  own  the  land — quite  an  advan- 
tage when  one  wishes  to  erect  permanent 
buildings.  At  each  of  the  main  yards  is  a 
good  honey-house  surmounting  a  bee-cellar 
made  of  concrete  or  brick,  and  built  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  wintering.  Each 
building  is  equipped  with  a  full  complement 
of  tools,  including  not  only  an  extracting 
outfit  and  other  tools  commonly  used,  but 
also  hammer,  saw,  ax,  shovel,  as  well  as 
lumber,  nails,  and  all  supers  and  other  hive 
parts  likely  to  be  used  in  the  season's  work. 
I  believe  that  depreciation  and  the  interest 
on  the  investment  in  buildings  and  equip- 
ment of  this  kind  are  less  expensive  than  the 
loss  of  time  and  labor  occasioned  by  carry- 
ing about  the  necessary  tools  and  material,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  loss  and  annoj^ance  caus- 
ed when  articles  needed  are  left  beliind. 
Furthermore,  a  good  building  supplied  with 
stove,  table,  work-bench,  and  other  conven- 
iences, enables  one  to  continue  work  in  spite 
of  rainy  weather  or  sudden  storms,  which 
may  cause  considerable  loss  of  time  in  out- 
yards under  ordinary  circumstances.  The 
cellars  are  dry,  well  ventilated,  and  hold 
nearly  a  constant  temperature  of  45  degre?s 
from  the  time  the  bees  are  carried  in,  about 
December  1,  to  the  time  they  are  taken  out, 
about  April  1.  No  attention  at  all  during 
the  winter  is  needed. 

Usually  in  March,  before  the  outdoor 
spring  work  begins,  the  hives  and  supers 
are  gone  over,  necessary  repairs  made,  and 
painting  done.  Drone  comb  is  replaced 
with    full    sheets    of    foundation,    wax    is 


rendered,  and  tools  are  made  ready  for  the 
summer's  campaign. 

In  ean'ying  bees  out  to  the  summer 
stands  we  find  that  two  men  can  easily 
make  the  thirty-mile  trip,  clean  up  the  yard, 
carry  out  150  colonies  of  bees,  and  place  the 
entrance-blocks,  all  in  a  day's  time.  If  the 
weather  is  warm,  and  the  bees  inclined  to 
fly  or  crawl  out,  they  are  first  smoked  in,  a 
notched  lath  tacked  over  the  entrance,  and  a 
tuft  of  loose  cotton  used  to  close  the  open- 
ing. The  cotton  is  not  removed  until 
toward  evening.  Cement  hive-stands,  which 
may  be  left  on  over  winter,  save  a  consider- 
able amount  of  labor.  As  the  hives  are 
usually  dry  when  taken  from  the  cellar,  it  is 
seldom  found  necessary  to  clean  bottom- 
boards.  Carrying  out  the  hives  is  rather 
hard  labor,  and  thus  far  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  an  easy  way;  so  I  usually  try 
to  get  some  husky  man  to  do  the  carrying. 
From  this  time  on  until  extracting  begins  I 
have  no  need  of  a  helper. 

Within  a  week  from  the  time  the  bees  are 
removed  from  the  cellar,  if  the  weather  is 
favorable,  the  yards  are  again  visited.  To 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  loosening  the 
sealed  covers,  examinations  are  made  by 
tipping  the  hives  up  from  the  bottom. 
Very  weak  colonies  are  placed  carefully 
above  a  strong  one  with  a  queen-excluder 
between.  Moderately  weak  colonies  are  re- 
moved to  the  stands  of  strong  colonies, 
while  the  strong  ones  are  put  where  the 
weak  ones  formerly  stood.  Those  short  of 
stores  are  fed  by  inserting  a  full-depth 
comb  of  dark  honey  reserved  from  the  last 
extracting  the  fall  previous.  I  believe  this 
to  be  the  easiest  and  best  way  of  feeding, 
and  it  helps  to  dispose  of  the  dark  honey. 
Since  comparatively  few  colonies  as  a  rule 
need  attention,  a  few  hours'  work  is  suffi- 
cient for  each  yard. 

The  queens  are  usually  clipped  during 
the  latter  part  of  April ;  but  if  the  weather 
conditions  are  unfavorable  it  may  be  post- 
poned until  fruit  bloom,  at  the  time  of  the 
next  operation,  which  consists  in  placing  a 
second  ten-frame  hive-body  over  an  exclud- 
er on  all  strong  colonies.  This  supering 
effectively  holds  in  check  any  tendency  to 
swarm  at  tlois  time.  Any  queenless  colonies 
are  placed  on  the  top  of  other  colonies  as 
tho  they  were  supers. 

About  May  1,  bees  of  the  poorest  stock 
are  hauled  to  the  two  outyards  and  given 
a  second  liive-body  without  an  excluder, 
since  the  extra  amount  of  room  tends  to 
delay  and  in  some  cases  to  prevent  June 
swarming,  and  distributes  the  work  so  as  to 
avoid  a  rush  in  the  busy  season.  When 
moving,  no  screens  are  used.  A  tuft  of 
cotton  closes  the  small  opening  at  the  en- 
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trance.  Crate  staples  hold  the  bottom,  and 
two  2-i)onny  nails  fasten  the  inner  cover. 
About  one  day  is  required  to  move. 

Prom  fruit  bloom  to  clover  there  is  little 
yard  work  except  supplying  second  hive- 
bodies  as  super's  when  the  colonies  become 
sufliciently  strong,  and  seeing  that  every 
hive  is  abundantly  supplied  with  stores. 
During  this  time,  also,  comb-honey  supers 
are  prepared,  since  foundation  can  be 
handled  better  at  this  time  than  when  the 
weather  is  cold. 

About  the  first  week  in  June,  just  before 
the  clover  flow  starts,  all  hives  are  examined 
in  regular  order.  In  all  colonies  sufficiently 
strong  the  empty  or  nearly  empty  combs 
from  the  upper  story  are  put  in  place  of 
the  brood-combs  below,  with  the  exception 
of  one  comb  of  brood  and  bees  containing 
the  queen.  If  we  expect  to  run  for  extract- 
ed honey  we  put  a  super  with  extracting 
■combs  between  the  two  hive-bodies  but 
above  the  queen-excluder.  This  increases 
the  distance  betAveen  the  laying  queen  be- 
low and  the  brood,  which  now  forms  the 
third  story.  Forty  or  fifty  colonies  is  the 
number  usually  gone  over  in  a  day.  It  is 
possible  to  work  more  rapidly,  but  careful 
and  accurate  manipulation  is  important  at 
this  time.  It  is  necessary  also  at  this  and 
subsequent  operations  to  open  and  examine 
each  hive  in  regular  order,  so  that  none  be 
missed.  There  are  beekeepers  who  say  they 
are  able  to  know  the  condition  within  the 
hive  by  looking  at  the  outside;  but  I  am 
not  yet  that  far  along,  and  I  find  the  time 
well  spent  in  taking  a  peep  either  from  be- 
low or  by  lifting  out  a  comb  or  two. 

If  the  colonies  being  examined  are  to  be 
run  for  comb  honey,  the  combs  or  founda- 
tion from  the  upper  story  are  placed  below 
with  one  frame  of  brood  with  the  queen, 
the  remainder  of  the  brood  being  used  to 
build  up  nuclei  or  weak  colonies,  all  or 
nearly  all  of  the  bees  having  been  shaken 
off  to  form  a  strong  force  of  workers  for 
the  comb-honey  colony.  Two  comb-honey 
supers  are  then  put  on,  the  lower  one  con- 
taining bait  sections.  This  plan  is  similar 
to  that  advocated  by  Mr.  Doolittle  in  his 
book  on  out-apiaries.  Mr.  Doolittle  claims, 
however,  that  honey  in  combs  from  the  up- 
per story  placed  below  will  be  carried  up  by 
the  bees  and  used  in  building  section  honey. 
It  does  not  seem  to  work  that  way  here,  for 
the  bees  will  swarm  rather  than  carry  up 
much  honey,  especially  if  it  is  necessary  to 
build  new  combs  in  which  to  store  it.  More- 
over, even  if  empty  drawn  combs  are  used 
and  a  sudden  flow  comes  on,  the  new  honey 
will  be  stoi'ed  in  the  combs  instead  of  being- 
built  into  the  sections  above,  thus  clogging 
the  brood-chamber  and  inducing  swarming. 


In  my  opinion  it  is  better  to  use  one  drawn 
comb  next  to  the  frame  of  brood  in  order 
lo  keep  the  queen  busy  for  a  time,  and 
then  fill  the  remaining  space  with  frames 
containing  full  sheets  of  foundation.  Colo- 
nies so  treated  will  normally  need  no  fur- 
ther attention  during  the  honey  season,  ex- 
cept to  see  that  they  are  supplied  with 
plenty  of  super  room. 

In  eight  or  ten  days  we  again  go  thru 
in  regular  order  all  hives  run  for  extracted 
honey.  Cells  are  removed  from  upper 
stories,  those  of  the  best  stock  together  with 
the  brood  and  adhering  bees  being  used  to 
form  two-frame  nucleji.  The  brood  mot 
needed  for  this  purpose  is  left  on  the  hive, 
and  the  upper  story  then  becomes  an  ex- 
tracting-super  with  only  eight  frames  in- 
stead of  ten.  By  spacing  wide  we  dispense 
with  about  one-fourth  the  labor  in  ex- 
ti-acting. 

Colonies  not  heretofore  treated  are  now 
likewise  treated  for  swarm  prevention,  and 
later  the  brood  is  used  to  build  up  nuclei 
into  full  colonies.  It  will  be  observed  that 
no  time  has  been  spent  in  hunting  queen- 
cells  in  the  brood-chamber;  and  as  only  a 
small  percentage  swarm,  very  little  time  is 
ever  spent  in  climbing  trees.  In  this  sys- 
tem of  management  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  manipulation,  to  be  successful,  must 
be  attended  to  before,  not  after,  the  bees 
get  the  swarming  fever. 

There  are  exceptions;  but  as  a  rule  no 
further  handling  of  the  brood-chambei'S  is 
necessary  in  the  production  of  the  season's 
crop.  The  work  henceforth  is  chiefly  to 
supply  the  necessary  room  and  remove  and 
care  for  the  surplus.  In  taking  honey  from 
the  hives  we  have  found  that  the  work  can 
be  carried  on  more  rapidly  by  using  bee- 
escapes  than  by  brushing  the  bees  from  the 
combs,  tho  there  are  times  (weather  and 
other  conditions  being  favorable)  when  the 
latter  method  is  preferable.  To  avoid  much 
lifting  when  heavy  supers  are  taken  off,  a 
wheelbarrow  is  placed  about  twelve  inches 
back  of  the  hive,  and  with  a  swinging  mo- 
tion the  sui>er  is  slid  aci'oss.  When  loaded, 
the  wheelbarrow  is  run  directly  into  the 
honey-house  and  the  supei*s  are  again  slid 
across  to  the  pile  with  as  little  lifting  as 
possible.  This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when 
I  find  it  advisable  to  save  my  own  back  by 
employing  a  helper  to  do  the  "  work." 
Gravity  carries  the  honey  from  the  extractor 
thru  an  opening  in  the  floor  to  a  tank  in  the 
basement  where  it  is  later  drawn  into  60-lb. 
cans.  These  are  hauled  home  in  the  auto 
with  a  truck  body,  a  load  being  taken  each 
trip.  We  have  not  found  it  of  any  advan- 
tage to  heat  the  honey  at  the  time  of  ex- 
tracting.    We  heat  it  only  as  it  is  market- 
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ed.  We  try  to  extract  all  the  white  honey 
if  possible,  and  get  tlie  supers  back  on  th?" 
hives  in  time  for  the  fall  flow,  which  usually 
constitutes  more  than  half  of  the  crop.  In 
October  we  again  extract,  but  reserve  for 
fall  and  spring"  feeding  at  least  one  comb 
for  each  colony  wintered.  We  also  leave 
(in  the  hive,  until  late  in  the  season,  one 
super  of  honey,  preferably  that  which  is 
not  capped,  for  the  bees  to  carry  down. 

As  our  honey  is  nearly  all  sold  direct  to 
consumers  and  to  retail  dealers,  our  busiest 
season  is  thru  September,  October,  and 
November,  for  at  this  time  orders  come 
fast  by  mail,  telephone,  and  otherwise;  but 
selling  the  honey  is  another  story. 

It  has  been  my  practice  to  cut  down  the 
number  of  colonies  to  be  wintered  to  about 
350  and  to  build  up  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer to  450  or  more,  in  this  way  reducing 
the  labor  and  the  amount  of  honey  consum- 
ed. In  preparing  for  winter  the  work  is 
begun  in,  August  by  removing  old  and  in- 
ferior queens  and  in  placing  their  hives 
above  colonies  with  young  queens,  using 
news^japer  and  an  excluder  between,  or  by 
using  the  brood  and  bees  to  build  up  nuclei 
into  full  colonies.  It  is  important  to  see 
that  every  hive  is  made  strong  in  bees. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  as  cells  allow- 
ed to  hatch  above  an  excluder  may  result 


in  swarming  even  in  September.  In  this 
way  the  old  bees  are  useful  in  storing  the 
fall  crop  and  are  out  of  the  way  before 
winter. 

After  the  extracting  in  October  is  finish- 
ed the  colonies  at  the  outyards  are  hauled 
in,  in  November,  and  about  December  1  the 
bees  are  all  carried  into  the  cellar  and 
stacked  up  around  the  wall  five  hives  high, 
spacing  the  center  of  the  cellar  for  better 
ve^ntilation. 

Fortunately  I  succeeded  in  getting  rid 
of  foul  brood  several  years  ago,  and  do  not 
now  have  that  to  contend  witli.  I  usually 
manage  to  raise  about  two  hundred  queens 
each  year.  I  find  my  queens  long-lived  and 
more  vigorous  than  those  purchased. 

From  this  outline  given  it  is  not  dilficult 
to  estimate  approximately  the  actual  time 
silent  in  hanclling  350  to  450  colonies.  It 
is  found  well  within  one  hundred  days.  In 
1916,  in  which  there  was  an  exceptionally 
good  clover  flow,  the  tim>e,  including  the  few 
(Uiys  when  I  had  help  in  carrying  bees  and 
in  extracting,  was  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred days,  and  in  1915  it  was  considerably 
less.  My  crop  last  year  amounted  to  about 
30.000  pounds,  notwithstanding  the  killing 
frost  in  the  early  part  of  September,  which 
probably  reduced  the  crop  by  15,000  pounds. 

V'alparaiso,  Ind.  E.  S.  Miller. 


J.  H.  Doiiahey,  of  the  Cleveland  I'laui  Dealer,  and  A.  I.  Root,  as  caught  by  the  staff  photn2;iapher  of  the 
Plain  Dialer,  at  the  beekeepers'  field  meeting  that  was  held  in  Medina  in  July,  1914.  What  the  two  were 
s'uilins:  so  broadly  over  no  one  can  recall.  But  it  is  evident  that  tiiev  were  "  smiles  that  wouldn't  come 
off.      '  Nuff  said." 
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Conversations  with  Doolittle 

"  In  ■wliioli  direction  ought  beekeejicrs 
now  to  work  to  better  their  condition  f  Tak- 
ing beekeeping  as  it  is,  what  does  it  most 
need?  Honey  varies  in  price  but  little  from 
what  it  lias  been  in  the  past  twenty  years, 
wliile  nearly  all  the  things  necessary  for  the 
a})iarist's  liveliliood  have  gone  soaring  to 
double  and  triple  what  they  were  ten  years 
ago.'' 

Much  dejiends  upon  what  our  questioner 
means  by  better  conditions.  Every  one,  or 
nearly  so,  seems  to  have  gone  distracted  over 
tlie  dollar-and-cent  part  of  our  pursuit,  as 
tho  that  were  the  acme  of  our  existence.  It 
is  reported  that  John  Jacob  Astor  once  said 
to  a  man  who  was  envious  of  his  fortune, 
''  AVould  you  take  care  of  what  I  possess 
for  what  you  want  to  eat,  drink,  and  wear?" 

''  No  !"  was  the  response. 

"  Well,"  said  Astor,  straightening  uj), 
"  that  is  all  I  get." 

"  But,"  says  one,  "  I  am  anxious  for  my 
children."  Is  it  any  worse  for  your  chil- 
dren to  toil  for  their  living  than  it  has  been 
for  you  to  do  so?  Let  me  change  that. 
Would  you  deprive  your  children  of  the 
keen  enjoyment  you  have  experienced  in 
building  a  home  of  your  own  by  giving  them 
one  already  built  up?  "Lots  of  money" 
does  not  biing  happiness.  On  the  conti'ary, 
it  often  brings  discontent,  and,  if  given  to 
one  who  has  not  earned  some  money  for 
himself,  as  a  rule  it  siDoils  the  usefulness  to 
the  world  of  one  who  otherAvise  would  have 
been  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  communily  in 
Avhich  he  lived  and  in  the  nation.  If  we  as 
beekeepers  can  secure  for  ourselves  a  com- 
fortable home,  tho  it  may  be  humble,  to- 
gether with  something  to  advance  God's 
kingdom  in  the  earth,  according-  as  he 
blesses  and  prospers  us,  and  with  that  be 
content,  we  may  right  now  enjoy  a  little  bit 
of  Paradise. 

No  pleasure  has  ever  come  to  me  like  tiiat 
which  has  come  thru  success  at  last,  after 
working  patiently  and  perseveringly  over 
some  problem  which  confronted  me  in  life, 
whether  about  the  bees,  the  building  of  a 
home,  or  in  trying  to  elevate  mankind.  He 
who  is  not  willing  to  work  patiently  till  suc- 
cess ciwvns  his  efforts,  and  in  that  patient 
work  realize  the  truest  enjoyment,  is  iidt 
the  one  to  be  of  the  greatest  blessing  to  the 
world.  Nearly  all  of  our  great  men  who 
have  lifted  comnmnities  and  nations  to  a 
higher  i)lane  have  come  up  from  the  hum- 


blest homes  thru  patient  toiling,  anil  hard 
study — iierchance  by  tiie  liglit  (if  a  pine 
knot. 

Not  long  ago  I  received  a  type-written 
letter  from  a  beekeeper  who  asked  me  to 
excuse  the  blunders,  as  he  had  written  it 
with  one  hand  while  he  tended  the  baby 
with  the  other.  How  many  of  the  dudes 
and  "  calamity  howlers  "  in  the  land  would 
have  done  this  without  saying  sometliing 
about  "  bettering  their  condition,"  if  they 
were  to  write  under  such  circumstances? 
This  man  will  doubtless  rise  to  a  higher 
plane  than  he  could  possibly  enjoy  had  he 
been  cradled  in  the  lap  of  luxury. 

Suppose  the  beekeeper  does  not  live  as 
well  as  a  Morgan  or  Rockefeller.  He  has 
the  pure  air,  the  sunshine,  and  honest  and 
honorable  enjoyment,  and,  as  a  rule,  gets  a 
comfortable  living.  If  the  beekeeper  is  not 
satisfied  with  his  condition  as  it  is,  let  him 
spend  a  few  days  carrying  hods  of  mortar 
to  tlie  top  of  some  three  or  four  story  build- 
ing, receiving  therefor  $1.50  to  $2.00  a  day, 
as  thousands  are  doing.  He  will  comi?  back 
to  beekeeping  and  thank  God  for  the  busy 
bees,  even  if  there  is  now  and  then  a  poor 
season,  and  prices  of  other  commodities  are 
out  of  all  proportion.  Looking  at  the 
matter  in  this  light,  tlierefore,  bettering  our 
condition  may  mean  raising  our  pursuit 
from  the  dollar-and-cent  affair  to  where  we 
shall  appreciate  it  as  one  of  the  grandest 
pursuits  God  ever  gave  to  man. 

Taking  beekeeping  as  it  is,  what  is  most 
needed  are  men  and  women  who  can  see  the 
heights  and  depths  which  are  possible  along 
the  line  of  intelligent  tliought  and  enjoyable 
health  in  a  vocation  which  brings  happiness. 
Probal)ly  our  questioner  intended  that  I 
should  answer  only  from  a  practical,  finan- 
cial standpoint;  but  it  is  well  for  us  to  re- 
member that  money-making  is  not  all  of 
life;  that  health,  happiness,  and  correct 
views  of  life  are  of  far  more  importance. 

I  am  convinced  that  placing  out-apiaries 
about  the  liome  yard,  and  working  tliem  for 
extractedi  honey,  tends  more  toward  success 
along  the  financial  line  than  any  other  plan. 
Why  I  say  work  for  extracted  honey  is  that, 
if  worked  on  the  tiering-up  plan,  not  enough 
swarms  will  issue  to  pay  for  looking  after; 
and  if  the  honey  is  all  left  till  the  season  is 
over,  little  time  is  re(|uired  at  the  out-api- 
aries during  the  swarming  season,  so  that 
the  home  apiary  can  be  worked  for  comb 
honey.     By  placing  tliis  thoroly  sealed  and 
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ripened  honey,  taken  off  after  the  harvest  is 
over,  near  the  ceiling  of  a  warm  room  for 
several  hours,  it  can  be  extracted  as  easily 
as  when  first  sealed,  and  a  quality  procured 
not  obtainable  in  any  other  way. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 


Letters  from  a  Beekeeper's  Wife 

In  the  Garden,  May  1,  1917. 
Dear  Sis: 

The  bees  are  flying  every  day  now,  I  can 
see  them  dart  past  me  on  their  way  to  the 
apple  orchard,  which  is  all  pink  and  fluffy 
with  blossoms.  I  never  feel  that  the  world 
is  real  this  month — it  seems  like  a  dream 
world  or  Fairyland.  There's  such  a  light- 
ness and  buoyancy  to  trees  in  their  new 
green,  and  the  fruit  trees  on  every  hand 
are  just  huge,  soft  pinky  bubbles  that 
would  disappear  at  the  slightest  touch.  I 
wonder  if  the  bees  are  as  deliriously  happy 
as  they  look  when  they  come  flying  out  of 
their  dark  hives  after  the  long  winter. 
How  wonderful  the  world  would  be  to  us 
each  spring  if  we  had  been  indoors  for  five 
months  and  our  memories  were  not  long 
enough  to  hold  over  remembrances  from  the 
year  before ! 

Rob  is  taking  the  packing  away  from 
the  hives  and  is  delighted  to  find  his  colo- 
nies in  splendid  condition  —  strong  and 
vigorous.  It  certainly  paid  to  give  them 
plenty  of  winter  stores  and  lots  of  i^acking. 
The  only  colonies  in  the  home  yard  that 
suffered  at  all  are  the  few  that  were  at  the 
end  of  the  yard  beyond  the  wind-break  of 
evergreens.  They  are  weak  and  two  are 
dead.  The  colonies  at  that  end  used  up  a 
far  larger  amount  of  honey  than  the  others. 
Of  eoui-se  it  took  more  energy  to  keep  them 
warm,  and  the  honey  stores  had  to  supply 
the  energy. 

Mr.  Hood  brought  an  old  beekeeper  over 
here  yesterday  to  see  Rob.  He  is  from 
way  back  in  the  mountains  and  this  is  his 
first  trip  from  home.  His  wonder  and  de- 
light over  Rob's  beekeeping  appliances  was 
pathetic.  He  keeps  his  bees  in  box  hives ! 
But  the  most  curious  thing  about  him  was 
liis  big  bundle  -of  superstitions.  Rob  asked 
him  how  many  colonies  he  kept,  and  he  re- 
jilied,  "  I  don't  count  my  bees — it's  bad 
luck."  Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  last 
year  be  lost  a  good  many  colonies,  that 
his  little  boy  had  died,  while  he  himself  was 
quite  ill,  and  his  wife  was  so  worriecl  and 
grieved  that  she  neglected  to  go  out  and  Inp 


each  hive  and  tell  the  bees  of  the  boy's 
death.  Of  course  it  was  only  to  be  expect- 
ed that  the  bees  would  die  after  such  an 
omission!  Think  of  really  believing  such 
things!  I  would  like  to  venture  that  those 
colonies  died  of  foulbrood. 

It  seemed  as  if  some  superstition  cropped 
up  every  minute  during  the  conversation. 
Rob  asked  him  how  much  he  sold  his  colo- 
nies for,  and  he  said  that  down  his  way 
they  never  sold  bees.  Then  be  went  on  to 
tell  how  they  manage  a  money  transaclion 
over  bees.  A  prospective  buyer  will  talk 
with  a  beekeeper  about  the  value  of  hives 
of  bees  in  a  general  way,  casually  inquiring 
what  the  beekeeper  thinks  his  bees  are 
worth  and  whether  he  would  be  willing  to 
part  with  any.  If  the  price  suits  him,  he 
takes  a  team  the  next  dark  night  and  carries 
off  as  many  colonies  as  he  wants,  leaving 
the  money  for  them  on  an  adjacent  box.  As 
soon  as  he  has  gone,  the  beekeeper,  who  in 
all  probability  has  been  on  the  lookout, 
goes  out  and  finds  the  money,  and  every  one 
is  satisfied.  Oh,  yes!  the  money  must  be  in 
gold  coin — nothing  else  will  do  if  bad  luck 
is  to  be  averted  ! 

We  sliouted  over  these  things  when  Rob 
told  us,  but  there's  a  pathetic  side  too. 
Think  of  being  bound  by  beliefs  of  past 
and  out-grown  centuries.  I'm  glad  we  are 
living  in  this  good,  free,  and  enlightened 
twentieth  century.  We  all  scoffed  at  super- 
stition, but  I  made  mental  note  that  Rob 
has  a  horseshoe  over  the  honey-house  door 
and  I  can't  keep  from  picking  up  a  pin  so 
that  I'll  have  good  luck  all  day !  Don't  tell 
any  one  that  there  is  still  a  remnant  of  the 
fifteenth  century  in  us ! 

After  our  mountain  fi'iend  had  gone  yes- 
terday I  was  cleaning  the  bookcases,  and  as 
usual  could  not  resist  dipping  into  a  book 
now  and  then.  I  can  see  you  shake  your 
head  over  that  girlhood  trick  of  mine.  I  am 
afraid  I  am  too  old  to  be  cured  of  it  now ! 
Among  the  books  I  found  one  on  bees 
written  by  one  Moses  Rusden,  "  an  Apothe- 
cary, Bee-Mafter  to  the  King's  moft  ex- 
cellent Majefty  "  in  1679.  In  his  preface 
he  talks  about  "  many  falfe  proverbial  fay- 
ings  "  relating  to  bees;  viz.:  "  Tliat  Bees 
are  lucky  to  fome  perfons,  and  will  thrive 
with  them;  but  unlucky  to  otliers  and  will 
not  thrive  with  them.  That  they  muft  be 
bought  with  Gold,  or  Corne,  or  elfe  muft  be 
given,  or  found;  otlierwife  (forfooth)  they 
can  by  no  means  be  fuppofed  to  thrive. 
And  that  they  are  unlucky  to  be  carried 
by  water,  and  must  be  removed  Couthward, 
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and  many  other  i'uch  ridiculous  f lories,  nol 
woi'thy  the  mentioning'.  Wlien  Ihe  true 
and  only  reafon  why  Beos  thrive  not  with 
every  man  alike,  is  either  the  want  of 
judgment  or  care,  or  both,  in  thofe  who  look 
after  them;  as  appeareth  by  this  proverbial 
inftanee,  that  when  the  owner  of  the  Bees 
dies,  then  the  Bees  alfo  (as  if  they  had  a 
Sympathy  with  their  owners)  will  die  foon 
after;  wliich  I  have  known,  feemingly  veri- 
fied, by  fome  ancient  perfons  who  kept  Bees, 
had  skill,  and  looked  well  after  them  whilft 
they  lived,  but  they  dying,  the  greater  part 
of  their  Bees  within  one  year  after  have 
died  alfo,  which  happened  not  becaufe  the 
owners  died,  but  becaufe  the  skill  and  care 
of  the  Bees  died  with  thofe  owners." 

Wise  Moses  Rusden !  He  belongs  to  our 
generation  and  the  superstitious  friend  of 
yesterday  belongs  back  with  those  other 
Englishmen  of  1679  who,  according  to  this 
Bee-master  to  the  King  "  have  run  into 
many  errors  and  by-paths  of  ignorance." 

Zounds!  Methinks  this  epiftle  is  of  un- 
feemly  length,  yet  I  do  humbly  befeeeh  thee 
to  accept  gi'aciously  this  grain  of  Ineenfe 
offered  with  much  devotion  by  your  Maj- 
efty's  moft  loyal  and  most  obedient  Sub- 
ject and  Servant,  Mary. 


=ta  ^ac 


The  Purpose  of  Laying-workei   Drones 

Why  do  we  have  laying-worker  drones? 
Allow  me  to  give  my  opinion,  which  is, 
that  thru  these  drones  lies  our  greatest 
opportunity  to  improve  on  the  qualities  of 
the  bee.  Why?  Because,  in  almost  all  ani- 
mal and  insect  life,  the  Creator  made  male 
and  female  capable  of  caring  for  all  their 
needs,  such  as  gathering  and  storing  food 
and  making  for  themselves  suitable  shelter 
or  whatever  they  might  need  for  their 
sustenance,  or  else  he  placed  them  in  the 
midst  of  all  their  requirements  for  their 
existence,  that  they  might  live  in  the  midst 
thereof  and  multiply.  The  honey-bee  is  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  for  here  we  find  that 
neither  tlie  male  nor  female  takes  any  part 
in  the  gatheiing  or  storing  of  their  food  or 
preparing  for  their  protection  from  the 
elements,  but  are  looked  after  and  in  most 
part  fed  by  their  slaves,  the  workers.  Now, 
bear  in  mind  that  neither  the  father  nor 
the  mother  has  any  tendency  or  instinct 
to  take  notice  of  or  feed  upon  blossoms,  or 
to  gather  food  for  themselves,  or  lielp  to 
protect  themselves  in  any  way;  yet  they 
are  supposed  to  produce  an  endless  supply 


of  workei-s,  the  great  ambition  of  wliich 
is  to  do  the  very  thing  which  their  parents 
have  no  instinct  to  do.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  laying  workers  the  usefulness  of  a 
colony  would  be  at  an  end  when  they  be- 
come queenless.  However,  they  have  one 
function  yet  to  perform  before  they  cease  to 
be,  and  that  function  is  to  do  their  part  in 
keeping  their  species  from  developing  into 
a  lot  of  lazy  idlers.  To  accomplish  this, 
the  workers,  after  a  certain  length  of  time 
(about  28  days),  begin  laying  eggs  hatching 
nothing  but  male  bees,  which  are  allowed  to 
exist  unmolested  in  the  hive  to  the  end  of 
their  natural  life,  and  perhaps  become  the 
fathers  of  a  good  number  of  the  young 
queens  in  their  locality.  These  drones,  as 
we  know,  are  the  jDroduct  of  the  mother 
worker  alone.  Having  no  father,  they 
should  possess  the  traits  of  the  worker 
bees,  or  at  least  their  progeny  would  be 
more  inclined  that  way  than  the  progeny 
of  a  drone  whose  ancestors  for  countless 
generations  back  had  on  the  maternal  side 
done  nothing  but  lay  eggs  and  be  looked 
after,  and  on  the  paternal  side  live  perhaps 
for  but  a  few  days,  fly  out,  and  meet  their 
mate  and  fate. 

As  to  worker  drones  being  inferior  or 
short-lived,  or  producing  bees  that  are,  I 
do  not  believe,  for  the  reason  that  a  worker 
bee  is  tougher,  and  can  stand  more  hard- 
ships than  a  queen  can.  The  experiment  of 
comparing  _  the  longevity  of  their  drones 
would  be  interesting.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  tliis  article  is  dealing  exclusively 
on  theory;  and  we  all  know  that  theory  does 
not  always  work  out  in  practice;  but  if  I 
had  the  time  to  do  some  experimenting 
along  this  line  I  certainly  would  enjoy  it. 
It  may  take  a  good  many  bee  generations 
to^  make  any  noticeable  difference.  It 
might  develop  the  combative  qualities,  but 
I  don't  think  it  would.  One  cross  might 
give  good  results  while  more  would  be  too 
much  of  a  good  thing. 

I  happen  to  think  of  the  mule  for  an 
illustration.  How  much  has  the  mule  im- 
proved as  a  work  animal  on  account  of  the 
generations  he  has  been  used  for  that  pur- 
pose? It  has  been  said  that  "  he  is  neither 
proud  of  his  ancestry  nor  hopeful  of  his 
posterity,"  and  surely  the  same  could  be 
said  of  the  posterity  of  the  working  bee 
unless  we  allow  the  drones  of  the  workei-s 
to  perpetuate  their  working  instincts. 

Springfield,    Mo.  W.   J.   Purvis. 

[Mr.   Pritehard   suggests,   in   answer  U 
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the  above  theories,  that  we  do  not  know 
tliat  laying  workers  ever  work,  in  the 
sense  usually  meant  by  that  term.  That 
is,  we  do  not  know  that  a  field  bee  ever 
becomes  a  laying  worker;  the  little  evidence 
available  all  points  the  other  way. 

Obtaining  data  on  questions  like  this 
is  vei-y  ditticult  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  controlling  the  mating  of  the  queens. 
If  the  greenhouse  experiment  alluded  lo  on 
another  page  is  a  success,  the  problem 
would  be  much  simpler. — Ed.] 


Painting   Hive-bottoms 

Hive  floors  or  bottoms,  whetlier  jdaced 
directly  on  the  ground  or  on  stands  of 
some  kind,  are  more  subject  to  decay  than 
anything  else  about  the  apiary.  Most  bee- 
keepers, whether  they  are  managing  a  few 
colonies  or  several  hundred,  seem  to  think 
that  anything  will  do  for  a  hive-bottom,  and, 
since  it  is  poorly  constructed,  is  not  worth 
painting. 

Where  only  a  few  are  to  be  painted,  the 
same  paint  that  is  used  on  other  parts  of 
the  hive  is  all  right;  but  beekeepers  who 
count  their  colonies  by  the  hundreds  should 
use  black  rooflng-paint  or  something  similar. 
This  is  well  suited  for  this  purpose,  and  not 
nearly  as  expensive  as  the  lead  and  oil 
paint.  There  are  Isome  hive-bottoms  in 
Liveoak  County  that  I  dipped  eleven  years 
ago.  These  are  still  in  use.  Ordinary  coal 
tar  serves  very  well  and  is  readily  secured. 


For  several  years  I  have  been  using  a  roof 
and  iron  paint.  The  price  was  37  cts.  per 
gallon  delivered,  altho  it  has  advanced  now. 
I  have  also  used  water  gas-tar,  a  residue 
from  the  manufacture  of  gas.  This  costs 
oidy  $4.00  a  barrel.  It  makes  a  vei-y  good 
coating  but  requires  nearly  a  month  to 
harden  enough  to  handle  on  a  warm  day. 
This  season  I  added  five  pounds  of  pitch  to 
the  gallon.  This  cost  me  1%  cts.  a.  pound 
by  the  barrel.  I  hoped  that  by  this  method 
I  could  get  a  good  thick  coat  at  one  opera- 
tion, while  with  the  tar  alone  two  dippings 
are  reciuired,  and  the  job  is  prolonged  about 
three  weeks  for  the  two  operations,  besides 
the  extra  labor. 

I  use  a  dipping-vat  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
ti-ation.  This  is  24  inches  long,  10  inches 
wide,  and  30  inches  deep.  This  vat  is  seam- 
ed at  the  end.  The  preparation  has  to  be 
heated  over  a  fire;  and  to  protect,  the  seam 
I  dig  a  pit  for  the  fire  and  lower  the  vat 
about  10  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  then  plaster  all  around  with  mud. 
The  temperature  often  runs  so  high  as  to 
melt  the  solder  if  not  protected  from  the 
fire. 

The  vat  sliould  never  be  more  than  two- 
thirds  full;  otherwise,  when  the  temperature 
runs  too  high  it  might  boil  over.  None  of 
these  paints  seem  to  be  injured  by  heating, 
tho  it  is  not  necessary  to  heat  more  than 
somewhere  near  the  boiling-point  in  order 
to  make  the  liquid  thin  so  that  it  will  pene- 
trate into  every  crevice. 

After   the   boards   are   dipped,   they   are 


Dippiiij;'  liive-bottomis  iu  hot  roofing  paint. 
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stacked  nearly  straight  up.  as  sliowii.  the 
(Mitrance  end  re.stini;'  ui\  sheets  ol'  locdiiii^- 
iroii  lying"  on  sloping  g'i'ouiid.  The  boanN 
are  separated  by  pieees  of  comb-guides  at 
eaeii  corner.  In  tliis  way  tlie  paint  drains 
off  into  pans  made  for  the  purpose  set  into 
trenches  under  the  ends  of  the  roofing-iron. 
Tlie  straps  of  iron  thaf  bind  the  slicets  of 
roofing  make  good  prong's  with  which  to 
handle  the  boards. 

When  dipping,  stack  a  lot  of  boaids  to 
the  left;  grasp  one  at  the  entrance  end  and 
dip  doAvn  past  the  center,  then  quickly 
change  ends,  and,  holding  the  rear  cleat  with 
the  prong,  dig  the  other  half.  Rest  the 
corners  on  the  side  rails  of  the  vat  for  a 
moment,  then  let  an  assistant  take  it  away. 
There  are  about  340  boards  in  the  stack 
shown  in  the  illustration.  With  tlie  lielp 
of  a  Mexican  I  dijiped  tlie'.n  in  about  five 
hours. 

Sal)inal.  Texas.  ,].  A.  SuiMuxs. 


Moving  by   Auto 

In  tliis  county  it  becomes  necessary  fre- 
quently to  move  our  bees — in  fact,  my  whole 
outfit  is  so  constructed  that  T  can  move  at 
any  time  of  the  year  without  any  fussing  to 
get  ready.  All  parts  are  made  to  fit  so  that 
the  labor  of  getting  ready  is  so  reduced  that 
1  need  no  help  in  moving  the  yard. 

1  have  a  full  outfit  of  moving  screens  for 
the  toi3  and  bottom  of  the  hives.  These 
telescope  over  the  hive  and  fit  tig'htly 
enough  so  that  they  are  absolutely  bee-prcof 
one  way  or  the  other.  Each  moving  screen 
has  a  1-inch  space  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
Iiive.  The  screens  do  not  need  to  be  fasten- 
ed in  place.  I  once  shipped  65  colonies  of 
bees  from  San  Diego  without  fastening  a 
single  screen. 

1  do  all  of  my  hauling  Avith  an  auto,  and 
Avould  not  think  of  being  Avithout  one  now, 
as  it  is  certainly  my  faithful  "  busy  bee."  I 
built  a  hauling-box  on  the  back  of  the  car, 
which  is  equipped  Avitli  a  tin  bottom  on  the 
floor  to  make  the  hives  slide  in  and  out 
easily.  A  large  jockey  box  on  the  running 
board  takes  care  of  smokei-s,  veils,  hive- 
tooLs,  canvas,  and  everything  else  of  that 
nature. 

I  haul  .30  shalloAv  hives  of  bees  at  a  load 
with  oidy  enough  bottoms  and  covers  to 
make  tlie  load  fit  tightly.  The  length  of  the 
haul  is  seven  miles,  and  as  the  valley  is  as 
level  as  a  floor,  no  hills  to  contend  Avith,  T 
can  haul  two  loads  of  bees,  also  tAvo  loads 


ol'  bdlloms  and  coxers  in  one  day.  I  haul 
the  hittei-  lir.st,  and  place  them  so  that 
when  I  come  with  the  bees  I  can  set  a 
(ohniy  by  each  floor  and  cover.  After  the 
last  hiad  I  lift  the  hives  out  of  the  bottom 
scieen,  after  giving  a  couple  of  i^uffs  of 
smoke;  contract  the  entrances,  put  canvas 
on  top  of  the  upper  screens,  then  the  cover 
and  -so  on.  l"'\erything  is  left  in  this  Avay 
until  J  get  each,  hive  on  the  new  location. 
1  then  haul  the  lioney,  giving  an  extra  stoi'y. 
of  honey  to  each  colony.  I  bring  the  other 
material  whenever  it  is  convenient. 

Imperial.  Cal.  F.  .J.  S|';verin. 


Superseding  During  a  Honey-flow 

Is  it  practical  to  change  failing  queens 
during  fruit-bloom  without  any  cessation 
in  egg-laying?  Queens  can  be  successfully 
introduced  during  clover,  bassAVood,  or 
any  other  main  honey-floAV,  I  have 
changed  or  introduced  many  queens  during 
the  above  honey-flow  simply  by  taking  Iavo 
combs  of  hatching  brood  from  the  colony 
Avith  queen  to  be  replaced,  setting  them  in 
a  hive  by  the  side.  The  old  bees  Avill  all 
fly  back,  making  it  ea.sy  and  a  safe  way  to 
introduce  the  queen  as  only  young  bees 
are  left. 

When  the  queen  gets  to  laying  nicely 
I  set  the  frames  with  brood,  bees,  and  queen 
back  in  the  hive  from  Avhich  they  came, 
removing  the  old  queen  at  the  same  time, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  two  combs  of  brood 
remoA-ed.  Slatted  dummy  frames  are  better 
than  combs  that  are  empty,  as  all  the  more 
honey  Avill  be  carried  up  in  the  super  dur- 
ing the  short  time  the  tAvo  combs  of  brood 
are  out. 

By  tlie  above  i)lan  there  is  no  setback 
to  the  colony — in  fact,  there  is  a  small 
gain,  as  both  queens  Avill  be  laying  for  a 
feAV  days  and  there  will  be  no  let-up  in 
storing.  One  might  imagine  that  the  plan 
Avould  be  too  much  work,  but  there  isn't, 
and,  above  all,  it  has  never  failed  Avith  me. 

This  plan  of  queen  introduction  can  not 
be  carried  out  so  Avell  during  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  as  the  brood  can  not 
be  spared  so  Avell,  neither  is  the  Aveather 
as  favorable.  It  seems  almost  impossible 
to  change  queens  early  enough  in  the  sea- 
son to  be  of  much  benefit  the  same  season, 
altho  helping  a  colon j'  Avith  a  poor  queen 
by  adding  brood  from  other  sources,  Avith 
the  introduction  of  a  young  A'igorous  queen 
in   place  of  the  jioor  one,  might  result   in 


J.  Sev- 
erin's  Ford 
with  the 
carryine;  box 
large  enough 
for  30  shal- 
low hive 
colonies. 


A     backvard     painting 
scene.  In     California 

much  of  this  kind  of  work 
mav  be  done  out  of  doors. 
In  "the  right  background 
300  moving  screens  are 
stacked  up  ready  for  Ubc 
any  time. 


?        t 


The  typical  shed  apiary 
much  used  in  the  West. 


The  framework  is  cov- 
ered to  make  a  shade; 
and  if  desired  one  end 
mav  be  screened  in  to 
serve  as  an  extracting 
room. 
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iSum-ise  Apiary  un   a   suutht'a;>t  slope  ui  tlif  lieait  ul'  {\\v  town  of  Iowa  City. 


no  small  gain,  especially  when  the  harvest 
is  bountiful  and  lasting'.  A  colony  left 
with  a  failing  queen  might  amount  to  al- 
most nothing.  Another  gain  by  the  change 
of  queen  is  the  amount  of  honey  that  will 
necessarily  be  removed  from  the  brood- 
chamber  to  the  super.  In  most  apiaries 
there  will  be  found  an  occasional  colony  that 
has  a  queen  which,  unless  rej^laced,  will 
lessen  the  crop.  A.  C.  Gilbert. 

East  Avon,  N.  Y, 


A  Profitable  City  Apiary 

"  Sunrise  Apiary  "  appears  at  first  glance 
to  be  located  in  a  forest.  Instead,  it  is 
less  than  four  blocks  from  the  business 
section  of  a  city  of  over  ten  thousand 
l>eople.  It  standi  on  the  terraced  bluff 
overlooking  Ralston  Creek,  in  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  facing  the  southeast.  Mr.  Eckbaring, 
the  proprietor,  says  that  his  bees  can  get 
to  work  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  for 
this  reason  he  selected  llie  huation,  and 
the  name  suggested  itself. 

The  workshop  at  tlie  top  of  the  bluff' 
houses  the  supplies  and  the  honey.  Supers 
loaded    with    the    fall    flow    of    honey,    to 


the  amount  of  three  or  four  Irundi'cd 
pounds,  stood  on  the  floor  at  the  time  of 
the  writer's  last  visit,  and  the  summer 
flow  was  considerably  greater. 

Each  sujDer  is  numbered,  and  each  queen 
is  registered,  so  that  Mr.  Eckbaring  can 
keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  production 
of  each  queen.  He  caters  to  the  local  de- 
mand, producing  both  comb  and  extracted 
honey,  the  proportion  running  about  half 
comb  and  half  extracted.  He  remarked 
rather  quizzically  that,  when  he  ran  out  of 
comb  honey,  i^eople  began  to  call  for  it; 
and  when  he  ran  out  of  extracted  honey, 
the  demand  began  to  rise.  He  finds  a 
ready  market  for  his  entire  production, 
relying  entirely  on  customers  who  come  to 
the  apiai'y  for  it.  He  states  that  he  makes 
on  the  average  $5.00  clear  on  each  hive, 
or  thereabout,  each  year. 

White  clover  is  the  chief  plant  from 
which  the  honey  is  produced — smartweed, 
goldenrod,  and  even  cockleburs  furnish- 
ing some  honey  also.  Years  ago,  at  River- 
side, basswood  was  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  honey;  but  the  nearest  trees  to 
Iowa  City  are  at  least  ten  miles  -away, 
and  most  of  the  basswood-trees  have 
been  cut  down.  C.  B.  Isaac. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
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The  Cause  of  Swarming 

J.  E.  Hand's  article  in  the  July  15lli  issue 
for  191G  has  inspired  me  to  set  forth  some 
of  the  causes  of  swarming'  as  1  see  them. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  for  me  to 
say  that  swarming-  is  only  obedience  to  a 
law  of  nature,  the  law  of  reproduction. 
Many  of  the  writers  on  swarm  control  have 
seemed  to  disregard  this,  yet  it  is  a  law  that 
nu;st  be  followed  by  all  living-  things  or  tlu' 
species  becomes  extinct.  In  most  higher 
forms  of  animal  life,  sexual  relations  have 
a  direct  bearing  upon  reproduction.  In 
case  of  bees  this  relation  is  only  indirect. 

In  many  forms  of  life  individuals  can 
exist  alone,  but  not  so  with  bees,  as  their 
.existence  depends  upon  their  ability  to 
maintain  a  group  sufficiently  large  to  pro- 
vide for  their  nerds  and  maintain  organi- 
zation as  a  perfect  unit.  Swarming  or  re- 
l)roduction  occurs  only  when  every  need  of 
the  unit  has  been  provided  and  wlien  there 
is  a  surplus  of  bees  sufficient  to  establisli 
the  new  unit  without  impairing  the  exist- 
ence of  the  parent  unit,  or  what  we  call 
the  parent  colony. 

That  the  bees'  great es'  mission  is  the 
fertilization  of  plant  life  thru  the  distribu- 
tion of  pollen  seems  sure,  for  the  high  tide 
of  bee  life  comes  at  the  high  tide  of  bloom- 
ing plant  life  and  ebbs  with  its  failure. 
With  the  first  flowers  of  spring,  activity  be- 
gins within  the  hive  and  breeding  is  im- 
mediate. The  more  the  flowers  bloom  the 
faster  the  numbers  of  bees  increase  until 
the  hive  becomes  overpopulated. 

The  presence  of  nectar  or  pollen  in  the 
flowei-s  is  the  inducement  nature  offers  the 
bees  to  make  their  visits,  and  more  visits 
are  made  when  the  nectar  is  scanty  than 
when  it  is  bountiful,  hence  the  less  induce- 
ment for  more  bees  and  the  less  tendency  to 
breed  rapidly.  As  the  nectar  increases, 
breeding  is  increased  accordingly. 

When  a  colony  reaches  the  .swarming 
period  the  bees  mav  be  said  to  have  reached 
the  zenith  of  their  activity,  foi-  at  this 
point  tlie  hive  is  well  provided  with  brood, 
the  majority  of  which  has  been  sealed. 
Thus  there  has  been  an  additional  fore?  put 
to  idleness,  as  the  nurse  bees  have  been 
relieved  of  their  activity  in  feeding  the 
multitude  of  larvae,  which  were  a  constant 
care  while  the  queen  has  been  hurrying  tlie 
work  of  filling  all  available  space  with 
eggs.  She  too  lias  been  relieved  of  the 
heaviest  of  her  burdens  and  her  labors  con- 
sist in  filling  the  cells  that  liatch  from  day 
to  day,  with  eggs.     There  is  lit  lie  a\ailable 


V.  H.  Eckbaring,  proprietor  of  "  Sunrise  Apiary." 

room  in  which  to  store,  more  bees  are  hatch- 
ing daily,  and  idleness  beg-ins  to  set  its 
pace  with  the  colony,  due  to  no  fault  of  the 
bees.  Their  desire  to  get  busy  culminates 
in  the  sudden  appearance  of  queen-cell  cups 
which  are  at  once  supplied  with  eggs  that 
a  new  mistress  of  the  hive  may  be  pro- 
vided. Of  course  when  the  swarm  issues 
the  bees  are  accompanied  by  the  old  queen, 
tlie  mother  of  the  whole  family. 

From  day  to  da}^  the  congestion  becomes 
steadily  worse,  as  the  young  queens  develop 
in  their  cells  and  idleness  becomes  greater 
as  the  days  go  by  until  a  part  of  the  bees 
are  forded  to  "  hang  out."  This  hanging- 
out  is  Avidely  known  as  the  sign  of  swarm- 
ing, yet  few  have  stopped  to  consider  the 
cause  of  the  sign.  Eventually  the  time  ar- 
rives when  it  is  useless  for  idleness  to  con- 
tinue any  longei-;  and  as  all  i)reparations 
for  the  safety  of  the  parent  colony  have 
been  completed  by  the  maturing  queen-cells, 
amid  great  excitement  the  bees  swarm  out, 
forming  the  new  unit.  The  queen  among 
the    rest   joins    in    Ihe    rush    and    within    a 
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sliort  time  they  are  out  as  a  complete  answer 
to  tlie  law  of  reproduction. 

After  issuiiiii',  tbe  bees  of  the  swarm  take 
up  their  work  in  the  new  quarters  where,  as 
nature  evidently  intended,  the  abode  sliould 
be  supplied  at  once  witli  the  requisite  amount 
of  comb  for  the  needs  of  the  colony.  Tliere- 
foi*e  we  find  that  tbe  supreme  effort  of  the 
bees  is  bent  in  that  direction,  and  at  no 
other  time  is  there  displayed  such  zeal  for 
comb-building'. 

The  requisite  amount  of  comb  having 
been  completed  with  sufficient  stores  to 
carry  the  bees  thru  the  dormant  state  of 
winter,  breeding  slowly  wanes  as  the  floAvers 
fail.  There  is  no  tendencj-  to  build  again  in 
the  established  colony.  The  be|3S  ibreed 
and  gather  honey  to  till  the  comb  provided; 
but  when  it  is  necessary  to  build  more 
comb,  nature  has  ordained  that  the  bees 
b?  inclined  to  build  in  new  quarters,  as  the 
W(u-k  of  the  established  unit  in  tliat  line 
seems  to  have  been  accomplished. 

Redlands,  Cal.  P.  C.  Chadwtck. 

To  be  continued 


My  Folder  and  Foundation-fastener 

The  illustrations  show  my  section-folder 
and  foundation-fastener.  Most  of  my 
friends  think  it  a  commercial  possibility, 
but  I  do  not,  for  it  could  not  be  made  to 
sell  for  the  price  of 
other  machines,  and,  be- 
sides, beekeepers  are  a 
"  hard  -  headed  bunch  " 
(I'm  a  beekeeper  my- 
self), and  had  rather  get 
along  with  what  they 
already  know  how  to 
use.  When  putting  up 
sections  with  this  ma- 
chine the  operator  sits 
close  to  it  on  the  lamp 
side.  The  sheets  of 
super  foundation  are  cut 
into  four  equal  parts. 
For  the  first  section  a 
piece  a  half-inch  wide  is 
cut  off  one  of  the  equal 
])arts  mentioned  and  this 
is  thrown  aside.  This 
leaves  the  piece  the  right 
size  for  the  top  starter. 
A  section  is  picked  up. 
V  cut  up.  placed  under 
the  centering-block  B.  One  side  is  bent  up 
with  tlie  left  hand  and  two  sides  with  the 
right  liand,  and  di'awn  into  tlie  form.     The 


I'igiil  ].('(hil  being  pi:shed  down  by  the  foot 
brings  the  hot  plate  into  the  section.  This 
is  adjusted  so  that  it  strikes  the  section  at 
the  iJoint  where  the  foundation  is  to  be 
fastened.  The  foundation  is  then  ])la('ed 
against  the  centering-block  and  pushed  down 
on  the  hot  plate.  The  pedal  is  then  released 
and  the  hot  plate  springs  back,  the  founda- 
tion being  pushed  down  on  to  the  side  of  the 
section   and   fastened. 

The  fourth  side  of  the  section,  which  is 
the  lower  side  when  in  the  super,  is  now 
bent  down  and  the  corners  forced  together 
with  the  hand  lever. 

The  section  is  then  pushed  out  of  the  foi*m 
and  reversed  with  the  handle  on  tbe  block 
and  brought  back  into  the  form.  A  large 
piece  of  foundation  is  fastened  to  the  bottom 
in  the  same  manner.  Raising  the  right  i)edal 
with  the  foot  raises  the  hinged  table  sup- 
porting the  hot  plate.  When  this  comes  up 
one-half  inch  (this  may  be  adjusted  from 
one-quarter  to  three-quarters  of  an  in^h) 
the  leg'  E  springs  under  and  holds  it  in 
that  position.  The  pedal  is  then  pu.^Iied 
down,  Avhich  brings  the  hot  plate  in  jiosi- 
tion  half  an  inch  above  the  bottom  of  the 
section,  cutting  the  foundation  off  at  that 
jjoint.  The  section  is  taken  in  the  thumb 
and  finger  of  the  left  hand  at  the  top,  and 
the  left  pedal  pushed  down  with  the  lell 
foot.  This  removes  the  centering-block, 
pushes  the  section  out  of  the  top  of  tlie 


form,  and  trips  the  ledge  iiolding  the  hot 
plate  so  that  a  spring-  may  bring  it  down 
to    its    first    position    ready    for    the    next 
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section.  The  finished  section  is  then  in 
the  left  hand,  right  side  up,  and  a  piece 
of  foundation  the  right  size  for  the  upper 
starter  for  the  next  section  in  the  right 
hand. 

The  hot  plate  when  moved  into  the  section 
slopes  toward  the  point  where  the  starter 
is  to  be  fastened,  and  when  it  swings 
back  again  nearly  all  the  melted  wax  is 
wiped  off  on  the  edge  of  the  starter.  The 
blade  is  thin  and  sharp,  and  right  on  a 
section,  so  that  the  foundation  itself  has 
to  be  pushed  not  more  than  1/16  of  an 
inch  to  strike  the  wood.  In  some  machines 
the  hot  plate  has  to  be  permanently  ad- 
justed at  the  height  the  bottom  starter  is 
cut  off,  which  is  at  least  half  an  inch. 
This  means  that  the  starter  has  to  be 
moved  down  that  distance  each  time  be- 
fore it  touches  the  wood,  which  gives  a 
chance  for  it  to  bend  in  or  out  or  go 
down  cornerwise.  In  my  machine  the 
starter  is  located  exactly  where  it  is 
wanted.  Floyd    Markiiam. 

Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


The  Shaken-swarm  Plan  Perfected 

Well  aware  as  I  am,  that  a  veteran  of 
the  shaken-swarm  plan,  M.  A.  Gill,  makes  a 
practice  of  giving  one  or  two  frames  of 
brood  to  each  shaken  swarm,  the  remainder 
of  the  hive  containing  frames  with  starters 
only,  yet  for  those  who  cannot  secure  satis- 
factory combs  from  starters,  Mr.  Gill's  plan 
is  not  the  best. 

In  this  locality,  no  plan  yet  known,  by 
which  the  new  shaken  swarm  is  given  any 
brood,  is  satisfactory.  When  the  plan 
was  so  much  agitated,  a  few  years  ago, 
many  spoke  of  the  effort  to  swarm  out  with- 
in a  day  or  two  after  shaking  as  a  great 
drawback  to  the  plan,  and  so  it  is,  unless 
overcome.  I  have  made  hundreds  of  shaken 
swarms,  and  have  produced  carloads  of 
honey  from  such  swarms,  naturally  trying 
to  practice  the  best  methods,  requiring  the 
least  attention,  aside  from  supering,  after 
shaking.  The  best  results  from  a  single 
colony,  in  all  our  experience,  have  been 
from  shaken  swarms — one  for  comb,  the 
other  for  extracted. 

In  a  yard  containing  750  lbs.  of  bees  on 
the  arrival  of  the  flow,  and  with  conditions 
favoring  content  within  the  hive,  it  prob- 
ably mnkes  no  reduction  in  tlie  total  yield 
if  the  field  bees  are  mostly  in  100  rather 
than  150  hives.     Therefore  our  plan  is  as 


follows:  Have  the  colonies  in  pairs,  then 
shake  most  of  the  bees  from  botii  into  one 
new  hive  of  wired  frames  with  full  sheets 
of  foundation  except  one  frame  of  comb, 
which  may  be  empty  or  contain  some  honey 
(not  a  cell  of  brood).  Above  may  be  one 
or  two  section  supers,  as  required.  Run  in 
the  younger  queen  with  the  swarm. 

Between  the  hive  and  the  bottom-board 
be  sure  to  put  either  an  empty  shallow  super 
or  an  empty  hive-body..  Two  or  three  days 
later,  return  to  the  yard  and  remove  the 
empties  that  are  below  the  new  brood-nests. 
Some  small  spurs  of  oomb  may  be  built, 
which  must  be  torn  off. 

The  bees  are  satisfied  and  will  not  swarm 
out  nor  loaf,  but  will  work  with  full  vigor. 

Another  fairly  good  way  is  to  cage  the 
queen  in  the  shaken  swarm,  so  that  in  about 
2  to  3  days  the  bees  will  eat  out  the  candy 
and  release  her,  by  which  time  the  bees 
will  have  given  up  all  notions  of  swarming. 

Briefly,  this  is  the  key  to  the  successful 
use  of  the  shaken-swarm  plan  for  comb 
honey :  A  powerful  force  of  bees ;  a  hive 
with  full  sheets  of  wired  foundation,  ex- 
cept one  frame  of  comb ;  not  one  cell  of 
brood  at  the  start,  from  which  queen-cells 
may  be  begun;  empty  clustering  space  be- 
neath for  two  or  three  days;  and  a  good 
flow. 

Meridian,  Idaho.  E.  F.  Atwater. 


A  srlinipse  of  some  of  the  readers  of  Gluanincjs 
in  Cui  ii.  On  the  picture  we  read,  "  To  Mr.  A.  I. 
Root.  '  Daisy,'  '  Johnny,'  and  '  Clara  Trista.'  " — 
Santa  Ulara,  Cuba. 
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A    Comb  -  Honey  Method    Similar    to 
Extracted -Honey  Production 

Dr.  C.  C.  Mi7Zfr:— What  do  you  tliink  of 
this  method'?  I  operate  my  colonies  for 
extracted  honey  in  a  city  where  the  flow 
is  slow  and  of  long  duration.  We  average 
from  30  to  50  lbs.  light  grade;  use  the 
ten-frame  Langstroth  hive  for  early  breed- 
ing, and  shallow  supers  for  surplus  honey 
to  keep  what  little  clover  honey  I  get  com- 
pact and  separate  from  fall  honey. 

Queens  must  continue  breeding  thru  the 
summer  to  keep  up  the  working  force,  owing 
to  the  drawn-out  flow. 


(^ueen  starting  to  lay  above 


Langst.Srood  Chamber 

Full  of  Brood 


-  [mpty  combs  for  surplus 


C^ixed  brood Sr  young  bees  ■ie>.t 
tocid  stand, Shifted  tieekly 


-H3tctlir,g    ■.-'""^^'  'W,     „ 

Brocdsnd  m  Honest,  Malloiv 

Nectsr    ^        y  Frame 
_Oueen 
Excluder  ' 

iframecf  \EipptyLangs,t. 

■  Brood  Frame 


^ueen  and  m:\ed  Brood 


Fig.  1  represents  the  main  brood-chamber 
filled  with  brood,  and  queen  starting  to  la^^ 
above.     Honey  is  starting  to  come  in. 

Fig.  2.  Main  brood-chamber  is  set  next 
to  old  stand  and  shifted  weekly  to  throw 
the  workers  into  the  original  colony.  When 
tirst  removed  all  but  two  frames  of  bees 
are  shaken  into  a  shallow  super  of  founda- 
tion with  queen  on  a  frame  of  eggs  and  an 
empty   frame   to    catch   pollen.     Over   this 


a  queen  -  excluder  and  a  super  of  empty 
drawn-out  combs  is  ])laced.  Any  colony 
tliat  is  crowded  in  the  brood  -  chamber  and 
whose  queen  has  not  gone  above  to  lay  is 
ti-eated  at  this  time  by  taking  a  shallow 
fi'ame  of  brood  fioni  a  colony  having  more 
than  one  to  spare. 

Fig.  3.  When  lower  section  of  frames 
of  foundation  is  drawn  out  and  well  tilled 
with  brood,  and  perhaps  most  of  sealed 
brood  in  the  Langstroth  hive  is  hatched,  1 
reverse  these  two  shallow  sections,  put  the 
Langstroth  hive  back  on  stand  and  place 
these  shallow  sections  on  it.  The  queen  is 
put  in  the  Langstroth  hive  under  an  ex- 
cluder. 

Fig.  4.  When  middle  section  is  well  filled 
with  honey,  exchange  positions  with  the 
top  super,  which  is  becoming  empty  of 
brood  daily. 

Any  method  I  adopt  must  contain  the 
principle  of  shallow  supers  for  surplus  and 
a  Langstroth  hive  for  early  breeding,  allow- 
ing the  queen  free  range  in  both  shallow- 
super  and  main  brood-chamber,  also  keej)- 
ing  her  above  an  excluder  10  days,  then 
putting  her  below.  Methods  eimi'ilar  to 
these  do  not  seem  to  prevent  swarming  here. 
Most  of  the  brood  must  hatch  on  a  separate 
stand  to  be  effective. 

After  gleaning  most  of  the  methods  in 
print  I  intend  to  adopt  this  method,  Avhich 
is  no  more  nor  less  than  a  coinb-honey  meth- 
od for  extracted  honey. 

Using  drawn  comb  in  shallow  brood-cham- 
ber would  be  more  desirable  than  founda- 
tion but  I  have  only  one  set  of  drawn  comb 
per  colony  at  this  time. 

Any  comments  or  criticisms  Avill  b?  great- 
ly appreciated. 
"  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dec.  9.     .T.  H.  Fisbeck. 

Dr.  Miller  replies : 

Your  scheme  is  ingenious,  and  your  dia- 
graming especially  commendable.  The  first 
cjuestion  that  arises  is  whether  you  are  real- 
ly sure  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  brood 
hatch  on  a  separate  stand.  Have  you 
thoroly  tried  having  the  queen  in  the  first 
story  with  only  one  brood,  and  excluder  over 
the  first  story,  and  the  brood  on  top  of  all 
other  stories?  Did  you  at  the  same  time 
liave  abundant  ventilation  at  the  bottom  by 
having  the  hive  raised  on  blocks  or  by  other 
means'?  Did  you  at  the  same  time  have 
ventilation  between  tlie  first  story  and  the 
second,  between  the  second  and  the  third, 
and  so  on,  and  then  ventilation  under  the 
cover?     If  you  have  not    done  so  it  would 
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be  well  to  try  it  out  before  adopting  a  plan 
involving  so  much  trouble. 

It  looks  as  if  your  plan  should  be  effec- 
tive, and  3'et  until  a  plan  is  submitted  to  the 
bees  one  never  can  feel  sure  just  how  it  will 
(urn  out. 

At  No.  2  you  say,  "  Main  brood-cliamber 
is  set  next  to  old  stand,  and  shifted  weekly 
to  throw  workers  into  original  colony."  I 
suppose  that  means  that  the  main  brood- 
cliamber  will  be  jumped  each  week  from  one 
side  to  the  other  of  the  stand  on  which  the 
queen  is.  Then  no  doubt  your  expectation 
is  that  all  field-bees  from  the  old  brood- 
chamber  will  join  the  queen,  while  none  of 
her  fielders  will  desert  her.  May  be  it  will 
pan  out  that  way;  may  be  it  won't;  de- 
]iends  somewhat  on  surrounding  objects. 
On  an  open  plain,  with  no  surrounding  ob- 
jects within  two  or  three  rods,  T  should  ex- 
jiect  that  when  you  make  the  first  jump  the 
jumper  will  gain  more  by  it  than  the 
jumpee. 

The  queen  is  confined  for  about  3  weeks 
to  the  shallow  story  while  the  main  brood- 
chamber  is  jumping.  If  the  shallow  story 
is  shallow  enough,  some  strains  of  bees 
might  conclude  to  swarm  from  being  too 
crowded. 

As  already  said,  you  can  tell  only  by  try- 
ing; and  if  your  plau  doesn't  turn  out  as 
well  as  expected,  it  will  be  only  one  more  to 
keep  me  company  in  the  many  times  I've 
been  fooled.  But  there's  lots  of  fun  in 
trying.  C.  C.  Miller. 


How  Young  Queens  Help 

Our  scheme  for  SAvarm  control  when  run- 
ning for  comb  honey  in  out-apiaries  will  not 
work  in  all  localities,  for  it  failed  for  us  in 
San  Diego  County,  Cal.,  also  jn  Ken- 
County,  Texas,  where  the  honey-flow  is 
slow  and  long  drawn  out.  It  has  been  a 
success  with  us  in  Mesa  County,  Colorado, 
also  here  in  northern  California  where  our 
surplus  comes  the  last  two  weeks  of  June, 
July,  and  August,  and  mostly  from  sweet 
clover  and  alfalfa  under  irrigation,  and 
where  bees  live  from  hand  to  mouth  until 
the  honey-flow  begins  in  earnest. 

During  the  first  part  of  May  we  start 
queen-cells  as  per  Doolittle's  plan  in  "  Sci- 
entific Queen-rearing,"  that  is,  in  grafted 
cells  in  upjier  stories  of  very  strong  colo- 
nies with  queens  below  and  queen-excluders 
between.  Not  less  than  100  cells  are  started 
for  150  stands  of  bees,  so  we  are  sure  to 


have  plenty.  We  do  not  dequeen,  but  in 
about  eight  days  we  go  out  again  and  place 
empty  hive-bodies  on  one  hive  of  each  pair 
of  hives  in  the  apiaries.  This  hive-body  is 
placed  over  the  hive  containing  the  fewest 
bees  and  the  poorest  queen.  Wie  try  to  have 
all  our  hives  in  pairs.  Two  frames  of  brood 
are  raised  from  lower  story  and  placed  in 
the  up2>er  story  with  queen-excluder  be- 
tween. The  next  day.  if  the  weather  is  fine, 
we  put  a  queen-cell  between  each  two  fram^e^ 
of  brood  raised,  and  go  to  the  next  apiary, 
which  we  work  the  same  way.  Four  or  five 
days  later,  we  return  and  take  out  the  queen- 
excluder  from  each  hive  that  has  hatched  a 
perfect  queen,  and  that  perfect  queen  or  the 
bees  (we  do  not  know  which)  does  the  de- 
queening.  From  those  that  have  not  per- 
fect queens,  or  for  any  reason  did  not  hatch 
at  all,  or  were  destroyed,  we  change  the 
upper  hive  over  to  the  other  hive  of  that 
pair  and  try  them  with  another  queen-cell 
which  has  been  brought  from  home.  Not 
many  fail  the  first  time,  but  there  are  always 
a  few. 

In  this  way  by  the  first  of  June  every 
other  hive  in  our  apiaries  is  two-story  and 
we  see  to  it  that  each  has  a  young  laying 
queen.  This  time  is  about  our  swarming 
season  ;  but  we  always  feel  quite  sure  of  tliese 
young  queens,  so  we  look  after  only  the  old 
queens  at  the  side.  This  we  do  every  trip 
which  is  about  evieiy  eight  days.  As  soon 
as  we  find  a  colony  that  has  started  cells  or 
eggs  in  cells  we  pick  it  up  and  set  it  back 
ten  or  fifteen  feet,  throwing  all  the  worker- 
bees  into  the  hive  with  tlie  young  queen 
with  her  double  story.  This  cures  the  old 
colony's  swarming-fever  by  robbing  it  of 
most  of  the  field  bees.  By  this  time  the 
honey-flow  is  on  in  earnest;  and  when  it  does 
come  in  earnest,  all  old  queens  are  moved 
back  whether  they  have  coiitrtaeted  the 
swarming  fever  or  not,  throwing  all  their 
field-workers  in  what  we  are  pleased  to  call 
our  comb-honey  colonies.  They  are  sure 
some  colonies,  but  their  upper  hive-bodies 
have  been  taken  oft'  and  placed  over  the  old 
queen ;  and  from  two  to  four  (it  takes  this 
many  to  hold  all  the  bees)  comb-honey  su- 
pers put  over  the  young  queen ;  and  as  the 
bees  have  been  used  to  going  above,  they 
go  right  to  work.  In  a  good  season  they 
make  from  four  to  thirteen  supers  of  comb 
honey  each,  twenty  -  four  sections  to  the 
super.  They  average  about  seven  su]:)ers 
each,  while  our  old  queens  give  us  from 
one  to  three  supers  each  of  comb  lioney, 
for  we   remove  that   upper  story   as  soon 
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as  they  are  strong  enough  and  give  tliem  a 
comb-honey  super.  The  bees  being  used  to 
going  above  go  right  to  work.  We  just 
drifted  into  this  method  some  six  years  ago 
in  Colorado.  Where  our  honey-liow  is  in 
mid  and  late  summer  we  have  never  failed 
in  getting  a  crop  of  comb  honey  with  the 
exception  of  one  year  here  two  years  ago 
when  the  grasshoppers  took  everything. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  plan  is  old 
or  new ;  but,  as  I  said,  we  just  worked  into  it 
gradually  until  we  proved  it  a  success,  if 
the  honey-flow  came  at  the  right  time.  We 
always  try  to  get  the  best  breeders  and  use 
a  different  breeder  from  a  different  yard 
each  spring.  It  is  our  experience  that  we 
can  get  more  honey  from  a  hundred  and 
fifty  colonies  of  bees  put  in  the  very  best 
shape  we  know  how,  than  we  can  with  from 
300  to  400  stands  kept  in  the  slipshod  man- 
ner. Our  bees  are  32  miles  from  home  and 
in  two  yards.  I  use  a  Ford  car  with  truck- 
body.  We  used  to  use  a  one-ton  track,  but 
it  was  too  ex^Densive  for  our  long  runs.  We 
like  the  Ford  for  our  work  the  best. 

Hornbrook,  Cal.  Ray  D.  Tait. 


Can  Bees  be  Kept  in  an  Attic? 

Why,  certainly !  I  did  it,  and  had  a 
gorgeous  time,  with  the  accent  on  the  gorge. 
Also,  I  wrote  it  all  up  for  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  in  two  articles — "  The  Beattitudes 
of  a  Suburbanite."  and  "  A  Crisis  in 
Royalty,"  which  you'll  probably  find  on  file 
in  the  public-librai'y  shelves.  But  in  case 
you  don't — ^or  haven't  one — I'll  epitomize. 

I  began  with  one  hive,  as  a  raw  beginner 
too.  And  my  wife  was  dumfounded  when 
that  liive  came  home  by  express !  She 
wasn't  wholly  reconciled  to  the  unconven- 
tionality  of  the  idea,  either.  It  seemed  al- 
together too  much  like  "  bats  in  the  belfry," 
and  "  what  would  the  neighbors  say  ?"  for 
we  lived  on  a  much-traveled  street  in  a  sub- 
urban city.  To  settle  that  point  right  now, 
altho  that  first  hive  fronted  on  that  same 
street,  it  was  years  before  any  neighbor 
except  "  next  door  "  knew  anything  about 
it ;  but  when  fall  came,  and  we  had  18 
pounds  of  nice  comb  honey  for  our  own 
winter  eating  out  of  that  one  hive,  the 
household  had  a  sudden  change  of  heart. 

So  next  year  I  enlarged  operations,  fitted 
out  a  little  attic  room  for  it,  and  began 
business  with  a  boom.  That  I'm  not  doing 
it  now  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  the  attic 
l)oint,  but  to  a  civic  situation  which  I  shall 


write  up  later,  and,  most  of  all,  to  a  bull- 
headed  Irish  city  forester  and  his  spray- 
tank.     But  of  that,  no  more  just  now. 

My  experience  and  luck  led  me  into  a 
combination  that  was  pretty  ideal.  I  had 
a  room,  dark  as  a  pocket.  I  put  a  skylight 
in  the  roof,  with  a  movable  copper-wire 
mosquito-frame  in  it.  That  gave  all  the 
light  needed.  Then  I  set  stanchions 
around  the  two  sides  next  the  slanting  roof 
— a  corner  room — with  mine  own  fair  fin- 
gers, and  a  stout  bench  at  the  right  height, 
so  that  three  supers  could  be  tiered  up  on 
a  hive  yet  not  touch  the  roof-slani.  The 
hives  were  on  that  bench,  and  each  had  a 
wire-net  frame  above  the  super,  under  the 
cover.  Thus  I  need  only  lift  off  the  cover 
to  see  what  was  doing  in  that  super.  The 
bees  couldn't  get  out  to  bother  me,  and  my 
looking  didn't  bother  them.  If  any  did 
escape  in  handling,  they  soon  flew  up  to  the 
skylight  and  out  thru  a  bee-escape.  When 
the  thermometer  went  up  to  the  high  nine- 
ties, that  room  always  was  reasonably  cool, 
with  the  foot  of  space  between  roof  and 
hive  and  the  open  skylight  for  ventilation. 
In  wintering,  the  skylight  was  closed,  and 
two  or  three  peels  of  newspapers  tacked 
outside  of  each  hive  permanently  sealed  it 
from  cold  save  Avhat  came  in  at  the  entrance. 

Now,  that  entrance  was  a  gem — a  tri- 
umph. They  were  "  Danz "  hives;  en- 
trance the  full  width  of  the  front,  normal- 
ly. So  I  made  a  broad  flat  trough,  as 
wide  as  the  hive,  about  four  inches  high, 
outside  measurement;  wire  net  stretched 
across  the  top,  at  the  hive  end;  an  extra 
cleat  across  left  a  slot  into  which  a  zinc 
storm-door  could  be  slid  that  would  narrow 
the  entrance  to  6  inches  by  half  an  inch 
high.  Another  just  like  it  at  the  outer  end 
of  the  trough  could  also  be  closed  blind,  if 
for  any  reason  I  wanted  to  pen  them  in  for 
a  few  hours.  In  winter  it  had  a  storm-door 
like  the  other,  thus  keeping  out  a  lot  of 
useless  cold. 

Now,  that  trough  was  about  3  feet  long, 
more  or  less,  and  went  horizontally  right 
thru  the  sloping  roof  to  the  outer  air.  I 
built  a  port-hole  casing  round  it,  with  an 
outer  slope  sharply  down  to  keep  rain  out, 
and  with  that  slope  sanded  after  painting, 
to  give  foothold  up  the  6-inch  rise,  one 
trough  to  each  hive,  8  inches  apart. 

What  did  I  gain  by  it?  First,  the  bees 
had  the  whole  slope  of  the  roof  below  the 
ports  for  an  alighting-board;  and  they 
used  it  too.  Next  (to  them)  they  were  hiv- 
ed   in    a    cliff,    in   a   singularly    convenient 
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little  cave;  and  they  were  thoroly  liappy 
and  content,  21/2  stories  up  from  the  ground, 
fronting  east  and  south.  It  was  a  most 
fascinating  sight  to  lean  over  the  trough, 
and  watch  that  hurrying  little  army  of 
workers  rushing  in  and  out.  I  don't  re- 
member ever  seeing  them  bundled  and 
loafing  around  the  entrance,  altho  I  did  in 
the  original  hive,  less  advantageously  plac- 
ed. In  a  room  near  by  was  a  window.  I 
made  a  wire  cage  to  fit  it,  projecting  a 
couple  of  feet,  and  it  brought  me  within  4 
feet  of  the  nearest  hive-entrance,  where  I 
could  lean  out  and  watch  the  young  bees 
taking  their  baby  steps  in  aviation.  That 
was  fun  too !  One  day  a  kingbird  appear- 
ed, roosted  on  a  finial  of  the  roof,  then  came 
down  like  a  hawk  from  behind  the  chimney 
and  whirred  around  among  those  little  bees, 
and  back  to  his  roost  with  a  mouthful.  Had 
it  been  just  for  once  I'd  passed  it;  but  it 
wasn't.  He  meant  to  be  a  regular  boarder. 
So  I  ran  down,  grabbed  the  children's  toy 
air-rifle,  and  some  shot,  and  went  out  for 
some  target  practice  of  my  own.  I  didn't 
hit  him;  but  the  rattle  of  shot  close  around 
liim  gave  him  an  idea  it  was  unhealthy,  and 
he  left — for  good. 

I  spent  a  good  many  joyous  hours  up 
tliere  with  my  bees,  with  the  usual  ups  and 
downs  of  beginners  and  ultimately  got  up 
to  70  pounds  yield — comb  honey — for  my 
best  hive,  with  intent  to  increase  the  num- 
ber to  six — all  the  room  would  hold.  Some 
day  I'll  tell  you  why  I  didn't.  But  it  hadn't 
any  earthly  thing  to  do  with  the  attic-use, 
let  me  repeat.     That  is  a  positive  success. 

Boston,  Mass.       John  Pbeston  True. 


Some  Clipped  Queens  that  Lived  to  a 
Good  old  Age 

On  page  909,  for  Nov.  15,  I  notice  thai 
Herbert  Marten  has  trouble  clipping  queens. 
We  clip  the  wings  of  all  queens  (both  sides 
short)  and  then  introduce  them  after  sun- 
down at  the  back  of  the  frames,  with  a 
puff  of  smoke.  I  lost  one  last  season  in 
a  colony  which  refused  to  accept  any  queen, 
and  that  was  the  first  and  only  one  I  have 
lost  in  many  years. 

I  handle  the  brood-frames,  but  do  not 
touch  the  queen  because  of  propolis  on  my 
fingers.  I  have  an  assistant  who  has  been 
with  me  since  1910  and  she  can  clip  a  queen 
to  tlie  queen's  notion  and  has  never  harmed 
one. 

We  caleli  Llie  (juecn  by  the  wing  witli  the 


thumb  and  first  finger  of  the  right  hand; 
then  take  her  by  the  shoulder  between  the 
thumb  and  first  finger  of  the  left  hand, 
head  in  and  feet  down,  and  extend  the 
second  finger  of  that  hand  under  her,  so 
she  will  j)ut  her  feet  on  that  finger  and  not 
over  her  wing;  then  she  can  be  safely  clip- 
ped. One  of  my  queens  lived  more  than 
eight  years.  She  was  clipped  six  years  of 
that  time  and  safely  changed  to  a  queenless 
colony  the  spring  she  was  eight  years  old. 

I  now  have  a  1911  queen  with  a  strong 
colony.  She  was  clipped  in  1912,  and  in 
early  sjDring  of  1913  I  divided  her  colony 
for  queen-rearing  and  let  a  friend  take  the 
queen  to  a  queenless  colony.  In  late  sum- 
mer of  that  year  he  returned  her  to  me, 
and  I  put  her  in  a  queenless  colony  where 
.she  is  now. 

Another  queen  from  which  I  have  raised 
some  queens  for  two  years  past  was  hatch- 
ed in  1912 ;  has  had  no  wings  since  early  in 
the  spring  of  1913,  and  is  the  best  one  I 
have.  I  think  a  queen  properly  clipped  is 
as  good  without  wings  as  with  them,  and  I 
will  continue  to  clip  all  wings  short  so  that 
the  queen  will  not  attempt  to  fly  and  get 
lost  in  the  grass,  but  will  remain  on  the 
entrance-board  in  case  a  swarm  should  go 
out.  J.  W.  Nichols. 

Dayton,  0. 


ifl 
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Natural  comb  built  under  a  hive.  The  bees  got 
underneatli  thru  a  small  opening  and  filled  the 
whole  space  solid.  Besides  this  the  colony  had 
filled  two  e.xtracting  supers  and  112  sections. — 
Photographed  by  J.  B.  Colson,  Uffington,  Ont.,  Can. 
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BIRDS  came 
in  a  bunch 
March  21— 
robins,  blue- 
birds, and  mead- 
ow-Uirks.  March 
29,  soft  maples 
in  bloom;  31st, 
bees  brought  out 

of  cellar,  thermometer  reaching  72  degrees ; 
and  within  36  hours  the  ground  was  covered 
with  snow. 

Folding  sections  with  a  Hubbard  press. 
Ira  D.  Bartlett  says.  Domestic  Beekeeper, 
166,  "  After  practice  one  can  fold  a  box  of 
500  in  a  half-hour.  I  have  folded  a  box  in 
fifteen  minutes,  and  very  seldom  take  more 
than  twenty  minutes." 

"  One  bee^  inside  the  veil  is  worse  than  a 
dozen  with  no  veil  on,"  p.  139.  T'other  way 
'round  here,  Jean  White.  The  minute  a  bee 
tinds  itself  trapped  in  a  veil,  it  gives  up  all 
thought  of  stinging,  and  turns  its  whole  at- 
tention to  eseaj^ing. 

Flour,  especially  rye  flour,  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  pollen.  Flour  generally 
means  bolted  flour.  I  wonder  if  the  best 
part  isn't  bolted  out.  Any  grain  ground 
and  not  bolted  is  good,  I  think.  I  have  used 
ground  corn  and  oats,  the  kind  fed  to  cows, 
and  of  course  unbolted,  with  satisfaction. 

European  foul  brood  is  called  a  disease 
of  the  unsealed  larvae.  I  don't  believe  it's 
as  much  so  as  you  might  think.  Take  a 
diseased  comb  and  tear  open  the  sealed 
cells,  and  you  will  find  a  lot  of  them  con- 
taining dead  larvae  that  showed  no  indica- 
tion of  the  disease  until  unsealed.  But  the 
thing  to  spot  European  foul  brood  by  is 
the  yellowish  unsealed  larvae. 

"  Extracted  boney  can  be  used  in  a  thou- 
sand and'  one  ways,  while  comb  honey  can 
be  eaten  only  with  a  spoon,"  says  Dr. 
Cheney,  p.  293.  Surely,  doctor,  when  you 
have  biscuit  and  honey  you  don't  eat  it  with 
a  spoon.  "  In  this  locality "  the  with-a- 
spoon  method  is  just  tbe  one  way  in  which 
comb  honey  is  never  eaten.  Always  with  a 
knife — cut  with  a  knife,  and  spread  with  a 
knife.  Are  there  really  different  fashions  in 
different  places  as  to  the  way  of  eating 
honey  ?     What's  the  vogtie  at  Medina  ? 

Surprise  is  expressed  bj'  Mrs.  Allen,  127, 
that  I  should  say  that  outside  combs  some- 
limes  have  less  brood  than  others,  while  with 
her  it  is  always  so.  Possibly  she  has  10- 
frame  hives,  while  I  have  8-frame.  Years 
ago,  when  I  had  10-frame  hives,  I  tliink  tlie 
rule  was  that  both  outside  combs  were  en- 
tirely without  brood.  Then  when  I  chang- 
ed to  8-frame  hives,  one  or  both  outside 
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combs  were 
often  broodless, 
but  often  with 
a  little  brood  in 
(ine  or  both. 
Gradually  the 
amount  of  brood 
in  the  outside 
combs  increased, 
until  now  one  or  both  may  be  as  well  filled 
in  the  height  of  brood-rearing  as  the  central 
combs.  I  don't  know  why  the  gradual 
change,  unless  it  be  that  the  bees  are  now 
bettei-.  But  take  it  tlu-uout  the  season,  and 
the  rule  still  is  that  there  is  less  brood  in 
the  outside  combs. 

The  old  idea  that  a  laying  worker  can 
be  lost  by  being  shaken  on  the  ground  40 
yards  from  the  hive  can  hardly  be  accepted 
nowadays,  even  on  the  word  of  such  a  veter- 
an as  Major  Shallard,  p.  61.  Please  re- 
member that  it  is  now  understood  that  there 
are  a  whole  lot  of  "her;"  indeed,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  colony  are  found  by  dis- 
section to  contain  eggs.  Do  you  suppose 
they  have  never  taken  a  cleansing  flight, 
marking  their  location?  Even  if  you 
should  lose  all  the  layers,  are  you  sure  the 
other  old  workers  would  be  less  hostile  to  a 
new  queen?  And  even  if  you  succeed  in 
introducing  a  queen,  are  you  sure  you  would 
not  have  done  it  just  as  well  without  "  los- 
ing "  your  layers? 

That^S  a  viery  fair  show-up  as  to  the  dif- 
fei'ence  between  extracted  and  comb  honey 
for  the  beginner,  p.  285;  and  at  one  point, 
Huber,  you  might  have  made  the  case  even 
stronger  for  extracted.  You  speak  of  "  the 
inadequate  excuse  that  the  production  of 
comb  honey  requires  no  boney-extraetor," 
but  you  don't  mention  an  investment  that 
comb  honey  does  require  in  the  way  of 
extra  sections  and  foundation  that  must  be 
always  on  hand.  It's  utterly  impossible 
for  you  to  know  in  advance  exactly  how 
many  sections  you  will  need,  and  you  should 
have  ready  in  adyance  enough  sections  for 
a  big  season,  whether  the  season  proves  big 
or  not.  And,  no  matter  how  closely  you 
plan  in  the  spring,  you  will  always  have  a 
lot  of  unfinished  and  untouched  sections  in 
the  fall  to  be  carried  over.  You  don't  have 
to  have  a  very  large  apiary  before  the  extra 
capital  thus  lying  idle  will  buy  you  an  ex- 
tractor. 

Mrs.  Allen  declares  against  dummies,  y>- 
127,  among  other  things  saying  she  doubts 
if  it's  a  much  quicker  operation  to  get  out 
a  dummy  than  a  comb.  That's  the  gist  of 
the  wliole  matter.  Mi's.  Allen.  After  taking 
dummies    out    thousands    of    times    during 
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many  years,  and  after  having  handled  a 
considerable  number  of  colonies  without 
dummies  during  the  whole  of  last  season,  my 
assistant  declares  it  is  economy  of  time, 
labor,  and  temper,  to  have  the  dummies. 
Just  now  it  looks  as  if  there  might  be  some 
readjustment  of  measurements,  if  it  should 
be  concluded  that  1%  is  too  close  spacing; 
and  if  I  were  beginning  all  over  again  I 
should  want  a  hive  with  a  dummy,  and  just 
as  much  room  for  the  frames  as  if  no  dum- 
my were  used.  In  other  words,  if  a  dummy 
is  used  then  extra  room  should  be  allowed 
for  it. 

"  No  PRODUCER^  large  or  small,  of  comb 
honey  or  of  extracted,  can  afford  to  disre- 
gard the  opportunity  for  selling  honey  di- 
rectly from  the  house,"  p.  10.  That's  a 
rather  sweeping  statement.  Relations  to 
the  grocers  may  be  such  that  no  selling  at 
the  house  is  desired.  Some  would  say,  "  Ex- 
cuse me  from  being  called  away  from  my 
work  at  the  busiest  time  to  spend  half  a 
dollar's  worth  of  time  to  sell  a  quarter's 
worth  of  honey."  While  most  may  enjoy 
talking  to  strangers  about  bees  and  honey, 
some  who  are  good  producers  dislike  it 
much.  Why  not  allow  each  one  to  his  own 
taste?  [As  a  general  thing,  a  beekeeper 
having  honey-signs  by  the  roadside  will  be 
remote  from  any  grocery  by  several  miles. 
Where  that  is  the  case  there  would  be  no  one 
to  object.  If  any  of  the  members  of  his 
family  have  time  to  spare,  and  can  deliver 
the  honey  and  take  the  change,  the  man  of 
the  house  need  not  waste  any  time  himself. 
No  beekeeper  can  afford  to  drop  his  work  in 
the  midst  of  a  harvest,  when  every  minute 
counts.  If  a  man  has  a  home,  by  the  help 
of  his  wife  he  can  make  a  success. — Ed.] 

"  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  once  told  us  that  he 
was  a  very  much-despised  man  when  the 
dandelions  came  into  bloom,"  p.  252.  That 
was  not  dandelions,  Mr.  Editor,  but  sweet 
clover.  The  feeling  was  very  bitter  against 
sweet  clover;  but  now  the  farmers  don't 
object  to  it,  and  some  even  sow  it.  But  I 
don't  think  there  was  ever  any  very  strong- 
feeling  against  dandelions  "  in  this  locality." 
AVhen  1  came  here  CI  years  ago  the  dande- 
lion was  a  rarity.  A  neighbor  across  the 
way  had  brought  a  few  seeds  from  the  East 
and  planted  them  in  her  dooryard.  Now 
there  are  acres  of  the  golden  carpet.  I 
count  the  dandelion  of  immense  value,  com- 
ing as  it  does  so  early;  and  when  you  say, 
Mr.  Editor,  "  It  yields  little  or  no  honey," 
I  feel  sonaewhat  aroused.  Years  ago  I  had 
perhaps  half  a  pint  of  thin,  fresh-gathered 
honey  that  1  ahouk  out  of  the  combs,  hold- 
ing them  flat  over  a  pan  and  shaking  them. 
I  thought  it  was  dandelion  honey.     I  tldnk 


so  still ;  but  I'm  willing  to  be  shown.  Show 
me.  [While  it  is  true  that  you  may  have  had 
a  little  dandelion  honey,  is  it  not  probable 
that  the  honey  of  which  you  speak  came 
from  early  fruit-bloom,  such  as  thorn-apple, 
wild  cherry,  tame  cherry,  peach-trees,  and 
the  like?— Ed.] 

When  the  bees  were  set  on  their  summer 
stands,  each  one  had  its  dead  bees  (if  it  had 
any)  cleaned  out,  and  into  its  entrance  was 
shoved  a  solid  sealed  frame  of  honey,  and 
then  the  entrance  was  closed  with  a  thin 
board  having  at  one  end  a  hole  %  to  1  inch 
square.  That  was  a  good  deal  easier  for 
tlie  beekeeper,  and  very  greatly  better  for 
the  bees  than  to  tear  open  the  hive  to  see 
whether  any  feeding  was  needed.  If  any 
colony  was  about  out  of  stores,  that  would 
make  it  pretty  safe  until  it  could  gather;  if 
it  had  already  enough  stores  to  carry  it 
thru,  that  extra  comb  would  encourage 
breeding,  and  would  allow  storing  in  supers 
just  so  much  sooner.  In  other  words,  it 
Avas  swapping  a  comb  of  fall  honey  for  an 
equal  amount  of  white  honey  in  the  super. 
[Is  there  not  danger,  doctor,  that  when 
you  put  a  comb  of  honey  into  the  big  en- 
trance under  the  brood-nest  you  will  invite 
robbers?  No,  you  would  not  do  it,  because 
you  would  be  careful  to  contract  the  en- 
trance; but  a  beginner  might  not. — Ed.] 

This  year  I'm  going  to  work  chiefly  for 
extracted  honey.  No,  it's  not  because  of  the 
upward  tendency  of  the  price  of  extracted. 
It  would  not  surprise  me  if  comb  should  ad- 
vance just  as  much.  One  reason  for  work- 
ing for  extracted  is  because  I'd  like  to  learn 
how  it  is  done  by  tlxe  man  with  a  small 
apiary.  Another,  and  a  strong  reason,  is 
because  I  want  to  do  my  bit  to  encourage 
Ihe  use  of  wholesome  honey  instead  of  the 
objectionable  glucoses  and  their  like.  Comb 
honey  is  not  likely  to  become  an  article  of 
every-day  diet  for  the  masses.  Extracted 
may ;  and  if  it  should  it  Avill  be  greatly  for 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  nation.  So  it's 
me  for  extracted.  [The  beekeeping  world 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  you  are,  in  your 
86th  year,  going  into  the  production  of  ex- 
tracted honey  for  the  next  year.  You  have 
always  been  a  comb-honey  producer,  and 
now  it  is  refresliing  to  know  that  we  can  get 
the  value  of  your  experience  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  liquid  article.  When  European 
foul  brood  visited  your  apiary,  it  seemed 
like  a  calamity  to  you  and  everybody  else. 
While  it  cost  you  something,  your  experience 
was  worth  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  bee- 
keepers, because  you  fear  it  no  more.  Now 
can  you  discover  something  new  under  the 
sun  in  the  production  of  extracted  honey? 
If  you  do  you  will  be  going  some. — Ed.] 
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AGREE  with 

R.  F.  Holter- 

mann  that  a 
sliaHow  exti'act- 
ing'- frame  is  a 
first  -  class  nui- 
sance— see  page 
251,  April.  ^I 
know  it  is  claim- 
ed bees  will  begin  storing  sooner  in  a  shal- 
low super;  but  if  the  beekeeper  will  raise 
a  comb  or  two  of  brood  into  the  super  when 
l)ut  on.  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  bees 
storing  honey  in  it  if  there  is  honey  to  be 
had. 

*  *  * 

I  thought  I  had  outgrown  nursery 
rhymes ;  but  one  as  clever  as  found  on  page 
279  stirs  up  my  old  iutei'est  in  those  quaint 
old  rhymes  that  go  back  so  far  into  the 
liast. 

I  cong-ratulate  Mrs.  S.  Wilbur  Frey,  for 
she  tells  us  on  page  254  that  she  has  never 
failed  to  get  a  good  crop  of  honey,  and 
this  after  thirty-two  years  at  the  business. 
Not  many  beekeepers  can  say  as  much. 

*  *  * 

I  believe  Stancy  Puerden  is  right,  as  a 
rule,  in  placing  honey  on  the  outside  rather 
than  on  the  inside  of  cornm.eal  muffins  in 
cooking;  but  yesterday  at  my  son's  table 
I  believe  I  ate  the  finest  brown  bread  I 
ever  tasted.  Honey  instead  of  molasses 
was  used  for  sweetening.  Try  it. 
»  *  * 

On  page  251  the  editor  predicts  a  bright 
future  for  beekeej^ers,  and  bids  us  fake  off 
our  hats  and  shout.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well 
to  shout  now  as  at  any  time;  b&sides,  we 
may  feel  more  like  it  now  than  in  August 
after  excessive  drouth  or  moisture  has  cut 
our  crop  short,  and  we  are  buying  eight- 
cent  sugar  with  which  to  winter  our  bees. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Miller  gives  two  goklen  rules  for 
building  up  weak  colonies  in  the  spring  that 
should  be  Avorth  lots  of  money  to  beginners 
— page  256,  April.  Here  they  are :  "  Al- 
ways help  first  those  that  need  the  least 
lielp,  leaving  the  vei*y  weakest  to  be  helped 
last;"  and  ''Never  reduce  a  strong  colony 
to  less  than  four  brood."     The  whole  story 

in  a  nutshell. 

^  ^  # 

It  was  refreshing  to  see  those  dandelions 
on  the  cover  page  of  Gleanings  for  April 
1 — preceding  by  a  month  or  more  those  on 
lawns  and  in  fields ;  but  why — oh  why  ! — did 
the  artist  place  the  head  with  maturing  seed 
below  the  blossoms,  when  nature  places  it 
away  above  the  flowers?  As  the  seed  ripens, 
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the  stalk  leng-fh- 
ens  until  it  is 
two  or  three 
tiini  s  as  long  as 
when  in  bloom. 
This  is  so  the 
wind  may  gently 
lift  the  seeds 
from  the  mother 
plant  and  carry  and  plant  them  in  some 
ncAv  field  that  more  may  be.  Nature  is 
very  thoughtful.  A  pious  Hebi-ew  would 
say  God  instead  of  nature,  and  it  does  us 
no  harm  to  think  that  way. 

*  *  * 

Bees  appear  to  have  wintered  well.  In 
our  home  yard  of  185  colonies  wintered  on 
summer  stands  we  have  found  but  three 
dead  colonies.  One  of  these  was  queenless, 
and  another  had  clustered  on  one  side  of 
the  brood-chamber  but  could  not  get  the 
honey  on  the  other  side,  and  stan^ed.  Bees 
were  confined  to  their  hives  about  four  and 
a  half  months.  Anotlier  had  clustered  on 
new  white  combs. 

*  *  * 

C.  D.  Cheney  prophesies  good  things  of 
extracted  honey — page  293,  April;  and  the 
best  of  it  is  he  is  doubtless  right.  I  re- 
member very  well  D.  W.  Quinby,  of  New 
York,  writing  to  the  American  Bee  Journal 
more  than  foi-fy  years  ago,  begging  the 
beekeepers  to  refrain  from,  sending  much 
extracted  honey  to  the  city,  as  there  was 
Hftle  demand  for  it.  Surely  the  world 
keeps  moving. 

*  *  * 

Says  file  editor,  page  252,  "  The  dande- 
lion's one  good  excuse  for  existence  is  found 
in  its  great  sen-ice  to  the  honeybee  in  pro- 
ducing abundant  pollen.  It  produces  little 
or  no  honey."  This  may  be  true  at  Medina ; 
but  Medina  is  not  the  whole  world  by  a 
long  chalk.  If  the  editor  could  come  to 
Vermont  and  see  hive  after  liive  crammed 
wifli  dandelion  honey  the  last  of  May  I 
believe  he  would  be  as  much  surpi-ised  as 
C.  P.  Dadant  was  last  August  to  find  dan- 
delion honey  on  the  table  for  breakfast. 
During  the  last  few  years  I  believe  the 
dandelion  has  given  us  more  honey  than  any 
otlier  plant  aside  from  the  clovers.  Bless- 
ings on  "  Root's  Roses  !" 

But  Avhen  we  find  the  bees  moving  it  u]i 
into  the  supers  to  make  room  for  the  queen 
I  sometimes  think  it  possible  to  have  too 
much  of  a  good  tiling.  The  honey  is  a 
rather  dark  amber,  and  not  very  bad-flavor- 
ed when  well  ripened.  It  granulates,  how- 
ever, soon  after  being  gathered,  when  ex- 
tracted, and  makes  mischief  when  stored  in 
sections. 
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THE   wonder 
days     of 
spring- 
here  again, 
the     heart 
eveiy   man 
wioman    not 
t  e  r ly      crusted 
over     with     the 

life  of  cities  thrills  as  the  in  answer  to  a 
call.  The  farmer  starts  his  big  Avork, 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  nature  herself. 
And  even  the  man  of  the  shop  or  the  office, 
who  has  his  own  bit  of  earth  and  loves  it, 
goes  hunting  out  his  fork  or  spade  from  be- 
hind the  shed  door  and  starts  his  garden. 
Women  tend  flocks  of  fluffy  baby  chicks, 
and  trim  up  their  rose-bushes  and  plant 
their  poppies  and  sweet  peas.  Beauty  has 
come  back  to  earth  like  a  queen,  bringing 
her  gifts  of  leaf  and  blossom  and  growing 
things. 

This,  then,  is  a  good  time  to  put  a  beau- 
tifying touch  or  two  on  our  beeyards.  We 
who  keep  bees  partly  for  the  delight  of  it 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  wonderfully 
attractive  spot  of  the  corner  of  the  yard 
where  the  hives  are.  Low  trees  and  flower- 
ing shrubs  are  particularly  desirable;  but 
it  is  better  to  set  most  of  these  out  in  the 
fall,  or  very  early  in  the  spring  while  they 
are  still  dormant.  But  castor  beans  and 
sunflowers  and  hollyhocks  can  be  started 
at  this  time  and  will  quickly  add  great 
beauty  to  the  apiary.  Well-trimmed  grass 
is  beautiful  of  itself;  quick-growing  vines 
can  be  trained  over  the  fences,  and  beds  can 
be  made  of  cheery  annuals — nasturtiums, 
petunias,  poppies — provided,  of  course,  that 
there  are  no  chickens  to  interfere. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  NEW  SIDELINERS. 

Unless  you  have  reason  to  think  some 
colonies  are  short  of  stores,  better  not  open 
the  hiA^es  before  fruit-bloom.  Then  the 
bees  will  be  busy;  there  will  be  little  like- 
lihood of  robbing,  the  weather  will  probably 
be  warm,  and  you  can  make  your  spring 
inspection  with  pleasure,  and  with  that 
deliberateness  that  the  amateur  loves.  That 
is  the  time,  too,  to  hunt  queens  for  clipping. 

Don't  wait  till  the  bees  swarm  to  get 
lyour  new  hives.  Plan  ahead  and  have 
things  ready. 

A  FEW  SUCCESSFUL  ONES. 

Everybody  loves  pictures,  and  Gleanings 
is  so  generous  about  giving  them  to  us  that 
I  hope  we  may  show  thruout  the  summer 
some  choice  pictures  of  attractive  apiaries. 

We  all  love  stories  too.  Isn't  it  good  to 
be  children  all  our  lives,  forever  under  the 
spell  of  story  and  picture?  To  bee-lovei'S, 
therefore,  there  is  both  pleasure  and  profit 
in   the  tales  of  the  experiences  and  final 
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success  of  other 
keepers  of  bees. 
So  these,  too,  we 
are  glad  to  offer 
from  time  to 
time.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  one 
that  shows  the 
splendid  possi- 
bilities in  taking  up  beekeeping  as  a  side 
line.  Sometimes  one  is  compelled,  because 
of  advancing  j-ears  or  declining  health,  or 
some  unexpected  turn  of  affairs,  to  give  up 
his  main  line  of  work,  and  then  what  a 
comfort  to  have  a  well-established  side  line 
to  help  fill  the  hours  and  the  interest  and 
the  pocketbook!  Take  the  case  of  Mr.  H. 
C.  Cook,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  while  Mr.  Cook 
was  a  police  patrolman  in  Omaha,  he  cap- 
tured one  of  those  stray  swarms  that  give 
some  of  our  beekeepers  such  picturesque 
starts  in  their  careers.  He  followed  this 
good  fortune  with  equally  good  judgment 
by  promptly  purchasing  the  A  B  C  of 
Bee  Culture,  and  thru  its  study  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  ideas  thus  gained  he  has 
been  able  to  make  the  bees  pay  their  own 
way,  while  he  realized  his  great  ambition 
of  ten  colonies,  then  twenty,  and  then  fifty. 
Fifty  is  a  good  comfortable  number,  and  is 
practically  his  limit  now,  as  he  usually  sells 
off  any  increase  beyond  that,  making  from 
$75  to  $125  a  year  from  these  sales  alone. 
While  beekeeping  was  still  only  a  side  line, 
the  yearly  profits  gTadually  increased, 
ranging  as  high  as  $500  a  year.  Mr.  Cook 
has  now  retired  from  the  police  force,  and, 
giving  his  attention  especially  to  the  bees, 
has  averaged  $1000  profits  each  year  for  the 
past  five  years.  Now,  hasn't  that  side  line 
worked  out  ideally?  And  isn't  his  little 
yard  interesting'  and  attractive? 

Mr.  H.  B.  Allen,  of  Cozad,  Nebraska, 
declares  that  bees  are  no  small  thing,  even 
on  a  farm  like  his,  that  raises  ]iure-bred 
Holsteins  and  lambs  by  the  carload.  Last 
season,  from  45  colonies  he  got  1500  pounds 
of  fine  comb  honey  and  4000  pounds  of 
extracted.  He  has  now  57  colonies,  having 
increased  from  four  colonies  in  four  years 
by  the  Alexander  method  and  the  assistance 
of  Gleanings  and  ABC. 

It  was  with  the  idea  of  letting  the  bees 
help  educate  his  six  children  that  Mr.  D.  F. 
Rankin,  of  Brownstown,  Indiana,  started 
with  bees  six  years  ago.  Last  season,  from 
23  colonies  the  family  had  all  the  honey 
they  wanted,  gave  generously  to  the  neigh- 
bors, and  sold  $285  worth.  Then  they 
packed  27  colonies  snugly  away  for  winter, 
and  sent  the  oldest  boy  off  to  college. 
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II  E  condi- 
tion of  boos 
seems  lo  he 

satisfactory      at 

this  date,  March 

5.* 

*  ■*  ■* 

0  V  e  rstocking 
is  becoming'  an 
increasingly   serious   problem   in   tliis    part 

of  the  state. 

*  *■  * 

More  and  more  we  learn  of  the  value  of 
(he  bee  as  a  pollen-distributing  agent,  and 
nioi'e  and  more  its  value  is  becoming  known. 

*  *  * 

Is  there  a  large  overi^roduetion  of  comb 
honey,  or  is  the  use  of  extracted  honey  be- 
coming greater,  to  the  detriment  of  the  de- 
mand for  comb? 

*  *  * 

It  is  not  the  amount  of  larvte  or  un- 
developed brood  that  counts  when  the  honey 
season  is  on,  but  the  amount  of  young  bees 
ready  for  business. 

*  *  * 

It  is  said  that  the  honey  of  Inyo  County 
alfalfa  district  is  so  thick  that  it  is  not 
]jractical  to  produce  extracted  honey,  it  be- 
ing impossible  to  extract  it  in  a  satisfactory 

manner. 

*  «  « 

Certain  buyers  are  now  trying  to  con- 
tract for  the  ungathered  crop  of  honey. 
Producers  should  not  be  too  anxious  to 
sign  up  for  future  delivery,  especially  at  a 
figure  that  will  cause  regrets  later  on. 

*  *  * 

Moving  pictures  were  used  for  the  first 
time  in  our  state  convention  in  February  of 
this  year.  Prof.  Coleman,  of  the  State 
University,  introduced  the  innovation  and 
exi^ects  to  enlarge  on  their  use  at  our  next 

convention. 

*  *  * 

Direct  information  to  tlie  beekeeper  as 
to  the  price  of  honey  would  be  of  vast  im- 
]iortance  at  selling  time.  Weekly  quota- 
tions would  tend  to  inform  all  beekeepers 
on  the  market  and  save  many  of  tliem  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  cash. 

1  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  slate  as- 
sociation lived  up  to  the  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment to  let  the  officers  of  the  association  be 
elected  from  the  North  for  the  ensuing  term. 
A  better  feeling  will  prevail  all  around,  and 
the  confidence  of  the  Noi'tli  will  lie  secured 
for  the  future. 


IN  CALIFORNIA 

P.  C.  Chadwick 
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*  These  items  were  written  for  tlie  April  number. 
liut  were  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  that  issue. 
— Ed. 
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There  is  rea- 
son to  believe 
that  we  are  fac- 
i  n  g  a  heavy 
swarming  sea- 
son. If  the  bees 
continue  to  de- 
velop as  far  in 
advance  of  the 
honey-flow  as  now  seems  probable,  heavy 
swarming  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  result. 

*  *  * 

Brood-combs  containing  much  small  larvae 
should  not  be  handled  in  a  temperature 
much  below  70  degrees.  Sealed  brood  will 
stand  a  much  cooler  air,  especially  that 
which  is  nearly  matured.  Bees  will  con- 
tinue to  hatch  when  matured  under  a  sur- 
prisingly low  temperature. 

*  *  * 

The  County  Farm  Adviser  movement  is 
being  adopted  in  many  counties,  and  bids 
fair  to  be  far-reaching  in  its  benefits  to  rural 
pursuits.  Every  branch  of  rural  industry  is 
covered,  including  beekeeping,  poultry,  etc. 
The  State  will  send  a  man  to  special  gather- 
ings to  lecture  on  the  subject  called  for,  and 
all  problems  are  considered  even  to  market- 
ing. Germany  has  had  a  system  something 
on  that  line  for  some  years.  We  are  just 
waking  up  to  the  need  of  it. 

*  *  # 

The  election  of  Mi-.  M.  C.  Richter,  of 
Modesto,  as  secretary  of  the  state  associa- 
tion, is  an  advanced  step  that  cannot  be 
commended  too  highly.  Mr.  Richter  is  a 
scholar  of  fine  temperament,  studious,  and 
of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind.  Success  of  the 
office  is  assured  for  the  next  year.  Of  Mr. 
B.  B.  Hogaboom,  our  new  president,  I  can- 
not speak  from  acquaintance  j  but  from 
reputation-  he  is  a  man  well  capable  of  car- 
ing for  the  olfice — a  practical  beekeeper,  a 
gentleman,  and  a  man  conscientious  to  a 
fault. 

*  *  * 

It  seems  that  I  have  placed  my  good 
friend  M.  H.  Mendleson  in  an  unfavorable 
light  with  Mr.  Crane,  judging  from  his  thii'd 
paragraph,  page  196,  March.  Perhaps  I 
did  not  make  myself  clear  on  what  I  wished 
to  say.  Mr.  Crane  has  taken  the  wrong 
view  of  my  note,  for  I  did  not  wish  to  say 
that  the  method  given  would  prevent  the 
development  of  wax-moth  on  the  comb,  but 
rather  that  no  comb  honey  was  allowed  to 
be  handled  after  the  time  the  moth  begins  to 
fly,  the  honey  being  placed  is  safety  against 
any  chance  of  a  moth-miller  reaching  it  dur- 
ing the  night.  This  eliminates  the"  danger 
of  its  coming  in  contact  with  the  egg-laying 
miller. 
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man's  fancy 
lightly  turns  to 
thoughts  of 
love."  That  is 
u  n  d  0  u  b  t  eclly 
true  of  young 
men;  but  in  the 

spring  this  woman's  fancy  strongly  turns 
to  thoughts  of  gardening.  Give  me  credit, 
Mr.  Editor,  for  writing  two  pages  right  at 
the  beginning  of  the  garden  season  without 
mentioning  so  much  as  a  seed.  It  was  a 
triumph  of  will  power  over  inclination. 
"  Breathes  there  a  woman  with  soul  so  dead, 
who  to  herself  hath  never  said,  '  this  is  my 
own,  my  plant  I  raised?'  "  It  makes  little 
diiferenee  what  kind  of  plant.  It  may  be  a 
rare  flower,  it  may  be  a  tomato-plant;  but 
if  you  planted  the  tiny  seed,  saw  it  come  to 
life,  and  cared  for  it  thru  its  different 
stages  to  maturity,  the  joy  is  there.  You 
worked  in  partnership  with  the  Creator. 

But  even  if  the  love  of  gardening  was  not 
born  in  you,  don't  fail  to  raise  something 
this  year.  Every  bit  of  unused  soil  should 
be  set  at  work  helping  to  feed  the  world 
and  reduce  your  own  food-bills.  If  you 
simply  cannot  make  a  garden  yourself,  let 
some  garden-loving  neighbor  use  your  land 
on  shares.  You  don't  know  what  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  it  gives  one,  when  parsnips 
and  vegetable  oysters  are  retailing  at  eight 
cents  a  pound,  to  know  that  you  have  two 
long  rows  of  them  in  the  thawing  garden. 
But  that  is  nothing  to  the  bliss  you  feel 
when  you  go  to  your  back  yard  in  May  and 
pull  up  delicious,  pearl-like  green  onions, 
crisp  radishes,  and  cut  young,  tender  as- 
paragus. True,  they  may  have  been  at  the 
grocery  four  or  five  weeks  earlier;  but  the 
flavor  of  the  wilted,  imported  things  was 
not  the  same  at  all,  and  the  price  sent 
groeei-y  bills  up  in  jumps. 

Then  in  June  there  are  green  peas.  Last 
year  there  was  an  article  in  an  otherwise 
good  magazine  by  a  famous  New  York  chef. 
He  undertook  to  tell  how  to  cook  green 
peas.  His  instructions  were  to  boil  them 
rapidly  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and, 
when  done,  to  pour  off  the  water.  That  is 
what  I  would  call  a  culinary  crime.  His 
further  directions  were  to  sweeten  them  and 
ser\'e  them  with  some  kind  of  sauce.  His 
idea  in  treating  them  in  that  way  was  to 
preserve  the  gxeen  color.  The  poor  igno- 
rant city  man  probably  never  ate  green  peas 
fresh  from  the  garden,  cooked  before  they 
had  a  chance  to  lose  a  particle  of  nature's 
delicious  aroma  and  sweetness. 

The    following    is    my    recipe    for    cook- 


1 
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ing  peas :  First, 
pick  them  your- 
self in  your  own 
garden.  Shell 
them  immediate- 
ly and  put  them 
on  to  cook  in  a 
very  little  boil- 
ing water — just 
enough  to  keep  them  from  scorching.  Sim- 
mer them  gently  until  tender.  This  is  very 
im2>ortant,  for,  if  alloAved  to  boil  rapidly, 
much  of  the  flavor  is  driven  oft'  into  the  air 
and  wasted.  When  they  are  done,  twenty  to 
forty  minutes,  depending  upon  the  age  of 
the  peas,  dress  them  with  a  little  cream, 
milk,  and  butter,  or  butter  alone,  if  pre- 
ferred ;  season,  reheat,  and  serve  immediate- 
ly. You  will  have  a  dish  fit  for  a  king. 
To  sweeten  them  would  be  carrying  coals 
to  Newcastle. 

If  you  prefer  to  gather  the  peas  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  don't,  please  don't,  put 
them  on  the  cellar  floor  until  morning. 
Shell  them  and  parboil  them  immediately. 
Then  when  you  reheat  them  for  dinner  the 
next  day  they  will  be  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  good  as  when  eaten  the  same  day. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  unfortunates  who 
live  in  a  city  and  have  to  buy  your  peas  at 
a  grocery  or  market,  sweeten  them  with 
honey.  It  is  nature's  own  sweet,  and  more 
like  that  of  the  fresh  vegetable. 

Never  waste  the  water  in  which  delicate- 
flavored  vegetables  have  been  cooked.  If 
you  do  not  wish  to  use  it  with  the  vegetables, 
start  them  with  very  little  water  and  cook 
until  it  is  all  absorbed ;  or,  if  you  must  pour 
it  off,  save  it  for  enriching  soup.  Do  not  be 
guilty  of  feeding  valuable  mineral  salts  to 
the  kitchen  drain-pii^e.  The  drain-pijie 
will  not  be  benefited,  and  you  will  be  rob- 
bing your  family  of  necessaiy  food  ele- 
ments. 

For  the  past  few  years  writers  on  health 
have  been  laying  great  stress  on  the  impor- 
tance of  iDlenty  of  minei'al  salts  in  our  diet, 
and  also  the  necessity  of  sufficient  bulk, 
roughage,  or  cellulose.  Fine  white  flour, 
polished  rice,  commercial  corn  meal,  and 
many  of  the  breakfast  foods  have  been  de- 
prived of  valuable  mineral  substances  as 
well  as  the  desired  cellulose  in  the  process 
of  manufacture.  We  are  told  repeatedly 
that  our  bones,  teeth,  and  nei"\'es  are  being 
starved  by  the  modern  too  concentrated 
foods,  and  that  life  itself  is  often  shorten- 
ed for  the  same  reason.  Vegetables,  if 
properly  cooked,  are  rich  in  soluble  min- 
erals, and  also  have  plenty  of  bulk.  A  cer- 
tain sanitarium,  justly  celebrated  for  its 
.   success  in  treating  disease  by  attention  to 
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diet,  prescribes  for  some  of  its  patients 
wafers  made  of  a  kind  of  seaweed  witli  an 
unpronounceable  name,  found  off  the  coast 
of  China.  They  are  about  as  palatable  as 
wafers  made  of  excelsior  and  sawdust.  One 
time  at  a  dinner  1  heard  a  lady  offer  a 
dollar  to  any  man  who  would  eat  a  whole 
wafer.  Half  a  dozen  entered  the  contest, 
but  all  failed,  altho  the  wafers  were  not 
larg-e  and  the  men  were  all  good  sports. 
Wliy  pay  an  extravagant  price  for  sui-li 
things  when  you  can  get  the  same  results 
Avith  delicious  fresh  vegetables,  and  the 
\egetables  have  food  value  besides. 

To  sum  up  the  reasons  for  making  a 
garden :  First,  economy  at  a  time  when  the 
whole  Avorld  has  the  greatest  need  of  econo- 
my ;  second,  it  will  furnish  valuable  mineral 
salts,  and,  in  the  case  of  some  vegetables, 
protein  and  carbohydrates;  third,  it  sup- 
plies in  a  most  palatable  way  the  need  of 
bulk;  and,  fourth,  it  affords  a  delicious 
variation  to  your  diet,  and  greatly  simpli- 
fias  menu  i^lanning.  In  addition  to  these 
excellent  reasons,  garden  work  is  just  as 
good  out-of-door  exercise  as  tennis  or  golf, 
and,  to  a  true  garden  lover,  more  interesting. 

Do  you  know  a  perfect  garden  should 
have  its  own  musicians'?  Birds  are  gener- 
ous in  this  way,  and  should  be  encouraged 
in  every  way  possible.  But  there  is  another 
kind  of  music  indispensable  in  a  garden, 
and  that  is  the  happy  humming  of  bees. 
What  is  more  delightful  than  a  warm  June 
morning,  when  the  roses  are  at  their  best  f 
All  the  garden  is  full  of  jiromise,  and  the 
happy  hum  of  the  bees  typifies  joy  in  life 
and  congenial  work.  And  if  your  garden 
musicians  produce  more  honey  than  you 
need,  you  are  fortunate  indeed,  for  the  de- 
mand for  honey  this  year  is  going  to  exceed 
anything  ever  known  before.  But  keep 
plenty  of  honey  for  your  own  table.  The 
Ai^ril  Good  Health  says,  "  A  pound  of  cane 
sugar  when  taken  into  the  body  is  converted 
into  a  pound  of  honey.  But  it  takes  four 
tim&s  as  long  to  digest,  absorb,  and  utilize 
an  ounce  of  cane  sugar  as  it  does  an  ounce 
of  malt  sugar  or  an  ounce  of  starch."  In 
another  place  in  this  same  article  is  this : 
"  Cane  sugar  was  never  intended  to  go  into 
human  stomachs.  Cane  sugar  is  cattle  food, 
not  human  food.  It  is  found  in  the  thiiigs 
that  herbivorous  creatures  eat."  If  we  be- 
lieved implicitly  everything  written  about 
foods  in  relation  to  health  our  diet  would 
be  restricted  indeed.  "  What  is  one  man's 
meat  may  be  another's  poison;"  but,  judg- 
ing from  my  experience  with  the  Puerden 
childi'en,  honey  is  the  most  wholesome  sw^eet 
for  children.  If  our  children  have  ever 
been  hurt  by  eating  honey  w^e  have  not 
known  it.     Not  being  particularly  fond  of 


honey  myself,  I  used  to  think  the  reason  it 
never  hurt  the  children  was  l)ecau.se  it  Avas 
cloying,  and  a  very  little  satistied.  I  liave 
quite  abandoned  that  tlieory.  The  amount 
of  honey  our  two  boys  and  their  sister  eat 
is  ai)palling.  It  is  always  on  our  breakfast 
table  in  some  form,  and  veiy  often  it  ap- 
pears at  noon  and  at  night  too.  At  one 
time  a  doctor  friend  iiad  stayed  over  night 
with  us,  and  at  the  breakfast-table  he  re- 
marked, after  watching  one  of  our  boys  help 
himself  liberally  to  honey  the  third  time, 
"  I  know  a  boy  who  is  due  to  have  a 
stomachache  before  night."  Well,  the  boy 
had  no  pain  then  nor  at  any  other  time 
after  eating  honey.  But  let  the  children  eat 
excessively  of  rich  cakes,  candy,  or  maple 
syrup,  and  headaches,  indigestion  or  bilious 
attacks  are  quite  likely  to  follow.  A  neigh- 
bor of  ours,  who  is  the  mother  of  two 
liealthy  boys,  confirms  these  statements. 

Even  more  positive  testimony  as  to  the 
value  of  honey  as  food  is  contained  in  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Ona  Foliart,  formerly  of 
Missouri,  now  living  in  Oklahoma,  to  the 
Farm  and  Fireside,  copied  by  Good  Health. 
She  said  that  for  three  years  her  family  of 
five,  with  an  average  of  three  hired  men, 
found  no  difficulty  in  making  use  of  from 
800  to  1000  pounds  of  honey  on  the  table 
each  year,  altho  at  that  time  she  had  no 
honey  recipes.  She  said  they  used  very 
little  meat,  and  in  the  main  honey  took  the 
place  of  meat,  jellies,  and  preserves.  She 
believes  her  family  was  healthier  in  the 
three  years  honey  w\as  used  so  abundantly 
than  in  the  three  previous  years  Avhen  they 
used  meat  liberally.  Like  Mrs.  Foliart  I 
believe  in  letting  my  garden  musicians  do  a 
large  part  of  my  preserving.  It  saves  a 
housekeeiDer  many  weary  hours  in  a  hot 
kitchen,  and  one  never  has  to  worry  about 
the  method  of  sealing.  It  cannot  be  im- 
proved upon. 

Below  I  am  giving  menus  for  one  day. 
Notice  the  meals  will  be  inexpensive  if  you 
can  gather  the  vegetables  and  pieplant  from 
your  own  garden. 

BREAKB^AST. 

Oranges  ;  omelet  with  bacon  curls  ;  toast ;  honey  ; 
coffee,  or  honey  cereal  coffee. 

DINNER. 

Hot  beef  loaf  surrounded  by  riced  potato;  brown 
gravy;  stewed  asparagus;  radishes,  green  onions; 
one  crust  pieplant  pie. 

SUPPER   OR    LUNCH. 

Baked  rice  with  cheese;  lettuce  salad;  honey 
gingerbread    (Airline  Honey-book)  ;    canned  fruit. 

BAKED     RICE    WITH     CHEESE. 

One  cup  rice  boiled  and  drained;  cup  cheese  cut 
small;  cup  white  sauce;  cup  canned  tomatoes;  tea- 
spoon honey;  salt  and  pepper;  buttered  bread- 
crumbs. 

Put  the  rice  and  cheese  in  oiled  baking-dish;  turn 
in  the  cold  tomatoes  sweetened  slightly  with  the 
honej',  and  then  the  white  sauce  and  mix.  Season 
to  taste.  Cover  with  the  buttered  breadcrumbs  and 
bake  thirty  or  forty   minutes. 
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HAVING 
p  urchased 
a  suitable 
outfit,  p  r  e  f  er- 
ably  for  the  pro- 
duction of  ex- 
tracted honey  as 
outlined  in  Les- 
son   No.    3,    the 

next  problem  that  confronts  the  beginner 
is  how  and  where  to  get  the  bees.  There 
are  six  different  plans  that  may  be  men- 
tioned:  (1.)  Buying"  a  colony  in  an  old 
box  hive.  (2.)  Obtaining  a  colony  from  a 
bee-tree.      (;{.)   Buying  bees  by  the  pound. 
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in  a  poke.  lie 
does  n't  know 
what  he  is  get- 
ting, and,  for 
that  matter, 
neither  does  any 
one  else.  The 
combs  are  likely 
LESSON  NO.  4.— now  TO  START  WITH  BEES  fo     be     Crocked, 

with  frequently  too  large  a  percentage  of 
drone-cells.  Nothing  can  be  told  about  the 
queen,  for  she  cannot  be  found  until  the 
colony  is  transferred  into  another  hive. 
The  transferring  itself  is  a  comparatively 
simple  matter  for  one  who  has  had  some 


Fig.  1. — The  outside  of  a  box  li:\e  gives 
little  indication  of  what  is  going  on  inside, 
colony  is  like  a  pig  in  a  poke. 


Tlie 


(4.)  Buying  a  nucleus  of  a  colony  on  coraI)s. 
(5.)  Buying  a  full  colony  on  combs.  (6.) 
Buying  a  swarm.  While  there  are  circum- 
stances when  any  of  these  plans  are  satis- 
factory, not  all  of  them  are  to  be  recom- 
mended for  a  beginner. 

(1.)    If  a  beginner  buys  a  colony  in  an 
old-fashioned  box  lii\e  lie  is  buying  a  pig 


Fig.  3. — Transferring  bees  from  a  box  hive, 
especially  if  yon  try  to  use  the  old  combs,  is  some 
job — too   complicated  for  the   average  beginner. 

exj)erience,  but  a  beginner  ought  to  avoid 
tackling  a  job  like  this. 

(2.)  Cutting  a  bee-tree  and  transferring 
the  colony  therefrom  is  also  considerable  of 
an  undertaking — a  lot  of  fun  if  there  is 
an  old  hand  along  to  tell  how,  but  not  much 
fun  if  tackled  alone  by  a  beginner. 

(3.)   Buying  bees  in  a  combless  package 


Fig.  2. — The  combs  are  likely  to  be  (rooked,  built 
together,  and  attached  only  to  bars  or  sticks — there- 
fore immovable. 


Fig.  4. — Cutting  down  a  bee-tree  and  transferring 
the  colony  to  a  hive  is  fun — provided  you  have  some 
one  along  to  boss  the  job. 
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is  all  rislit;  but  the  mistake  should  not  be 
made  of  buying  too  small  a  package.  An 
experienced  man  can  take  half  a  pound  of 
bees  and  build  them  up  to  a  full-sized  colo- 
ny, the  first  season;  but  a  beginner  should 
take  nothing  less  than  a  full  pound.  If 
drawn  combs  can  be  begged,  bought,  or 
boiTowed,  bees  shipped  in  a  combless  pack- 
age should  be  hived  on  such  combs,  and 
not  on  foundation  alone.     A  queen  should 


Fig.  5. — Buying  Lees  by  tlie  pound  is  a  g-ood 
way  to  start,  provided  you  don't  get  too  small  a 
package.  Cut  the  ■n-ire  cloth  from  one  side  of  tlie 
cage  and  lay  it  flat  on  the  frames.  Put  on  an 
empty  super,  then  the  cover,  and  let  the  bees  work 
their  way  down  into  the  hive. 

always  come  with  the  bees.  A  pound  of 
bees  needs  about  three  combs,  more  being 
added  as  they  are  needed.  Two  pounds  of 
bees  should  be  liived  on  not  less  than  four 
combs  to  start  with. 

(4.)  Buying  a  nucleus — that  is,  a  part 
of  a  colony  on  combs — is  a  little  less  risky 
for  a  beginner,  altho  such  a  nucleus  costs 


Fig.  7. — If  you  buy  a 
swarm  from  some  near-by 
beekeeper,  /lon't  get  a  little 
dinky  one  like  this,  with  only 
about  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
bees. 


Fig.   6. — Buying  a   three-frame   nucleus   is   a   safe 
way  to  start,  altho  rather  expensive. 
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more,  to  be  sure. 
In  buying  bees 
on  combs  it  is 
not  safe  to  take 
any  man's  word 
for  the  condition 
of  the  bees  un- 
less the  man  is 
known  to  be  re- 
liable. In  fact, 
on  account  of 
the  danger  o  f 
getting  disease, 
buying  bees  on 
combs  should  be 
avoided  unless 
the  breeder  has 
a  good  reputa- 
tion for  honesty  and  square  dealing. 

(5.)  If  expense  is  not  an  item  to  be  con- 
sidered, the  easiest  plan  of  all  is  to  buy  a 
full  colony  from  a  reputable  beekeeper. 

(6.)  In  the  majority  of  instances,  per- 
iiaps  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  get- 
ting a  start  is 
to  buy  a  swarm 
— a  good  -  sized 
one — fi'om  some 
local  beekeeper. 
A  r  r  a  ngements 
should  be  made 
for  the  purchase 
of  it  in  advance, 
the  beekeeper  to 
give  notice  when 
it  issues.  The 
beekeeper  should 
hive  it  in  a  box, 
then  the  begin- 
ner can  take  it 
home  and  dump 
the  bees  before 
the  entrance  of 
the  n  e  w  hive 
fi  1 1  e  d  wit  h 
frames  contain- 
ing full  sheets 
of  foundation. 
No  bees  work 
with  such  energy 
as  do  those  of  a 
prime  swarm ; 
therefore  the 
method  of  buy- 
ing a  swarm  is, 
p  e  r  h  a  p  s,    the 

most    economical  I'lir-     ^-       -     Buyini;     :i 

d,  ,  •  good-sized     swaam     from 

most    satis-  ^     near-by     beekeeper     is 

fact(»l-y    wav     of  the    best    way    of    all    to 

..  *'  '  make     a     start.      One     is 

all.  enough    to    begin    with. 
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SOMETIMES 
a  n  d  often 
oftener  the 
beekeepers'  sup- 
ply house  gets 
all  that  is  com- 
ing- to  it  and 
more,  as  is  prov- 
ed by  the  post- 
script to  the  following  letter  received  by  a 
supply-manufacturing  concern  located  less 
than  a  thousand  miles  from  where  the  Man- 
Around-the-Oftice  sits  as  he  writes  this. 
Read  it,  if  you  can  nerve  yourself  against 
its  very  emphatic  language.  Here_  it  is 
(except  that  the  man's  real  name  is  not 
given)  : 

"  Deer  Surs: — The  huny  extrackter  what  i  order- 
ed sum  time  back  came  today  and  what  the  devul  do 
vou  send  me  a  masheen  without  a  crank,  how  in 
iiehcana  man  extrakt  huny  when  there  aint  no 
crank  to  turn  the  whurli?;ig  bizness  mside  that  holds 
them  ther  komes  that  the  huny  runs  out  of  when 
it  whurls  fast,  now  maybe  you  think  i  am  a  dam- 
foole  but  my  wife  she  to  sed  ther  want  no  crank 
and  the  two  on  us  hadent  aurter  make  thesame  mis- 
take now  if  you  fellers  dont  no  no  more  un  send 
out  a  masheen  without  a  crank,  you  surtanly  aurter 
be  ffiven  hellunthadevul.  when  i  spens  my  soocl 
munv  for  a  masheen  an  then  cant  use  it  when  i  get 
it  i  iiave  got  to  take  it  out  on  sumwun.  now  what 
i  want  to  say  is  to  send  that  crank  damkwick  what 
is  the  good  of  a  masheen  with  no  crank  is  what^  i  uc 
like  to  no.  nextime  you  can  keep  yur  damol 
masheen.  "  hoping  you  are  the  same    i  am 

"  Emmet  Bumpits 

"p,   s. — dont  send  the  crank,      i  found   it  in   the 

bottom  of  the  box." 

»  *  * 

This  is  true,  too.  It  just  goes  to  prove 
that  men  can  "fib"  when  they  speak  the 
truth  and  tell  tlie  truth  when  they  "fib." 
It  was  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
at  Buffalo,  fifteen  years  ago.  0.  L.  Her- 
shiser,  as  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
State  honey  exhibit  had  eight  or  ten 
colonies  of  bees  (his  own)  in  glass  en- 
closures around  the  large  outside  windows 
of  the  second  story  of  the  Agi'icultural 
Hall. "  On  the  first  floor,  just  inside  the  en- 
trance door  and  below  where  the  bees  \\eve 
domiciled,  some  enterprising  Americaai 
citizen  was  conducting  a  sweet-cider  con- 
cession. With  a  handpress  he  produced 
sweet  cider  and  pomace  "  while  you  wait  " — 
and  did  a  thriving  business  at  so  mucli 
per.  There  came  a  honey  dearth,  ^  and 
Hershiser's  bees  all  hands  took  to  cider- 
drinking  and  pomace-chewing  one  flight 
down.  They  stung  a  few  human  competi- 
tors there,  and  scared  a  good  many  more. 
Ruin  and  wrath  gripped  the  concession 
man.  I  guess  they  did — he  was  so  mad  he 
nearly  had  apoplexy.  Got  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  building.  Got  his  assistants. 
Got  hard  language  carefully  thought  up. 
Then  they  all  together  went  upstairs  to 
the  bee  region.  He  would  get  those  ding- 
blasted  bees  out  of  there  by  the  great  horn 


sj^oons,  or  know 
why.  He  talked 
just  that  way  to 
t  li  e  in  iiocent, 
lufus  -  whisker- 
ed, mild-manner- 
ed beeraan  that 
M  r.  H  e  rshiser 
had  in  charge — 
said  the  bees  were  stinging  the  life  out  of 
his  customers,  and  already  had  stung  the 
cider  business  to  a  fare-ye-well  and — oh!  he 
talked  awful.  "  Those  bees  sting,  that  are 
troubling  you,  do  they?"  mildly  asked  the 
rufus-be-whiskered  bee-guardian.  "  Sting? 
I  guess  tliey  sting,"  said  Mr.  Concession 
Man.  "  They  would  shoot  rifles  at  us  if 
they  had  them."  "  Ah  !"  said  the  mild  man, 
"  then  they  can't  be  these  bees,  for 
these  bees  don't  sting,"  and  he  reached 
into  a  well-filled  drone-trap  over  the  en- 
trance to  one  of  the  colonies,  took  out  a 
handful  of  the  he  bees,  rolled  several  on  his 
face,  crushed  them  in  his  hand,  got  the 
concession  man  to  do  likewise — in  short, 
convinced  tlie  visiting  war  committee  that 
"  these  are  stingless  bees,"  and  the  erst- 
while wrathy  concession  man  and  his  crowd 
Avent  awa}^  perfectly  satisfied,  to  hunt  their 
lieads  off  for  the  sure-enough  stingers  that 
must  come  from  somewhere  else.  As  they 
went  downstairs  filled  with  wonder  and 
stingless  notions,  the  innocent  beeman  slap- 
ped his  leg,  undid  his  features,  and  said 
to  Ernest :  "  These  bees  rtire  stingless." 
Sure  enough,  those  bees  were  stingless. 
He  had  •"  fibbed  "  and  he  hadn't,  hadn't  he? 


Men  can  get  so  far  apart  from  eacli  other 
on  the  temi^erance  question  that  they  can't 
comprehend  each  other's  language,  as  the 
following  incident  occurring  in  our  office 
shows.  Manager  J.  T.  Calvert  is  as 
"  dry  "  as  Mr.  A.  I.  Root.  He  won't  stand 
for  "  booze "  anywhere  nor  at  any  time. 
He's  just  straight  poison  on  it.  Well,  an- 
other man,  temporarily  doing  some  special 
accounting  work  in  the  office,  chanced 
not  to  be  so  poisonous  on  liquor  as  John 
is.  In  fact,  he  was  accustomed  to  take  a 
good  many  personal  cliances  on  this  form 
of  poison.  The  very  first  day  he  was  in 
the  office  John  got  a  wliiff  of  his  exuberant 
breath — right  in  our  office,  mind  you — and, 
in  a  surprised  undertone  and  close  to  his 
ear,  said:  "Do  you  drink?"  With  a 
grateful  look  of  pleasurable  anticipation  the 
sj^ecial  figure  expert  spoke  right  up,  say- 
ing:   "  I  don't  mind.    What  have  you  got?" 

Hully  gee!  John  got  his  breath  back 
finally,  and  eventually  recovered.  The 
other  man  has  long  since  gone  hence. 
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tolG.P  iJlother Goose PlagiSj^ 


/^ockaby  nectar,  i^pon  the  tree  -top, 
^luhen  the  wind  blows  the  nectar  will  drop; 
,_,-:Pv>hen  tiiebeesucks,  the  poller}  will  felly 

will  fly  bee,  nectar,  pollen  and  all. 


Hey,  diddle  ^unniy,  the  comb  and  the  hone]/ 
Yhe  Bees  swarmed  out  of  the  hiue;  ..,;.- 
fhe  Beekeeper  groaned,  to  see  auch  5f)ort, 
And/dhe Queen  he  caught  alive,  .-vi."- r' 
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THE  Kansas 
1  e  gislatnre 
has  recent- 
ly appropriated 
$5000  for  in- 
spection of  api- 
aries in  that 
state.  This  aid 
to  Kansas  bee- 
keepers is  badly  needed.  Thus  the  beekeep- 
ers' cause  goes  marching  on  in  the  Sun- 
flower State  as  well  as  almost  everywhere 

else. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  E.  L.  Sechrist,  of  Fair  Oaks,  Cal., 
is  now  employed  as  an  assistant  to  Dr.  E.  F. 
Phillips  at  Drummond,  Md.,  in  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Entomology. 

»  *  * 

The  Northwest  Missouri  Beekeepers'  As- 
sociation has  been  organized  at  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  with  A.  V.  Small  as  president,  and  L. 
E.  Altwein,  secretary  -  treasurer.  Prof. 
Haseman,  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
who  is  secretary  of  the  Missouri  State  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  was  pi-esent  at  the 
organizing  meeting  and  delivered  an  ad- 
dress, 

*  *  « 

The  department  of  Agriculture  of  British 
Columbia  estimates  that  province's  honey 
crop  of  1916  at  240,000  lbs.  This  was  a 
decided  inci-ease  over  the  ('Vo\)  of  1915  de- 
spite a  very  unfavorable  season.  Thru  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  William  Hughs,  Victoria, 
there  was  organized  early  in  the  year  the 
Beekeepers'  Association  of  British  Colum- 
bia, and  already  one-tenth  of  all  the  bee- 
keepers in  the  Province  are  on  its  roll  of 
membership.  It  has  made  an  excellent  be- 
ginning, and  is  doing  much  to  standardize 
hives,  packages,  and  methods. 

*  *  * 

Hamlin  B.  Miller,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  loAva  State  Beekeepers'  Association,  is 
the  real  thing  in  the  line  of  enthusiasm  and 
hustle.  He  approximates  walking  dyna- 
mite. "  Bee  Pep,"  Vol.  I.,  No.  2,  dated  at 
Marshalltown,  la.,  March,  1917,  contains  a 
concise  report  of  the  proceedings  of  tlie  fifth 
annual  convention  of  Iowa  beekeepers,  to- 
geilier  with  much  pithy  comment  on  the 
beekeeping  business  in  general  and  the  Iowa 
State  Beekeepers'  Association  in  particular. 
Mr.  Miller  has  made  this  association  pretty 
nearly  (if  not  quite)  the  livest  beekeepers' 
organization  under  the  sun. 

*  *  * 

Good  news  from  Iowa.  The  legislature 
of  that  state  recently  passed  a  bill  providing 
for  bee  inspection,  regular  instruction,  and 
both  short-course  work  and  extension  work 
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at     Iowa     State 
College.      This 
bill   was   passed 
despite  the   fact 
that  another  bill 
was     introduced 
into    the    Iowa 
legislature  to  re- 
peal    all     laws 
pertaining  to  bee  culture.     Mr.  F.  C.  Pel- 
lett  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  helping 
secure  this  new  bee  legislation  in  Iowa. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  B.  F.  Kindig,  formerly  one  of  the 
state  inspectors  of  apiaries  of  Indiana,  has 
been  appointed  as  state  inspector  of  api- 
aries for  Michigan,  taking  the  place  of  F.  E. 
Milieu,  who  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in 
Iowa  State  College,  at  Ames,  Iowa,  in  the 
Department  of  Entomology.  Mr.  Kindig 
is  making  good  in  the  state  of  his  adoption. 
He  has  prepared  a  number  of  valuable  press 
bulletins  on  bees,  and  the  control  of  bee 
diseases  in  particular,  which  he  has  sent 
out  to  between  650  and  700  papers  publish- 
ed in  Michigan.  The  beekeepers  of  Michi- 
gan will  be  interested  in  si^eeial  bulletins 
58,  64,  and  76,  dealing  with  treatment  of 
European  foul  brood,  and  which  may  be  se- 
cured fi'ee  from  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  or  by  addressing  State 
Inspector  Kindig  at  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

*  *  » 

On  page  283,  in  our  "  Just  News  "  depart- 
ment for  April,  appeared  an  item  to  the 
effect  that  bees  in  hives  or  in  nuclei  contain- 
ing combs,  if  shipped  into  Ontario,  Canada, 
would  be  quarantined  at  the  port  of  entry 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  nine  months. 
Bees  in  pound  packages  without 
combs  were  to  be  exempt  from  this  deten- 
tion provided  they  were  accompanied  by  a 
satisfactory  certificate  fromi  a  state  or  pro- 
vincial inspector  declaring  them  to  be  free 
from  disease.  We  have  been  advised  by 
the  authorities  that  this  is  a  mistake;  that 
bees  can  be  shipped  into  Canada  on  or  off 
combs  with  or  without  an  inspector's  cer- 
tificate. Gleanings  received  a  re(]uest  that 
such  notice  be  inserted.  We  will  en- 
deavor to  locate  the  original  source  of  in- 
formation and  see  what  was  back  of  it  all. 
In  the  mean  time  our  apologies  are  due  to 
ihe  pound-package  men  as  well  as  to  the 
beekeepers  of  Canada. 

*  *  * 

A  letter  from  Louis  B.  Hochstein,  of 
Paradero  de  Mangas,  Province  Pinar  del 
Rio,  Cuba,  informs  us  of  the  death  of  his 
father,  C.  F.  Hochstein,  who  was  one  of 
tlie  most  successful  producers  of  extracted 
honey    in    Ihe   island   republic.        He   died 
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March  9,  ajiod  G4  years.  He  was  a  man  of 
except ionally  lovable  character  as  well  as  a 
most  resourceful  beekeeper.  In  1808,  Mr. 
A.  I.  Root  visited  him  in  his  Cuban  home, 
when  a  fast  friendship  between  the  two  was 
formed,  and  later  Mr.  Hochstein  contributed 
a  number  of  articles  to  Gleanings. 


ANOTHER   REPORT   ON    WINTER    LO.SSKS,    PRES- 
ENT CONDITION  OF  BEES^  AND  HONEY 
PROSPECTS. 

Below  are  printed  answers,  from  widely 
different  parts  of  the  country,  to  questions 
concerning:  (1)  winter  losses  in  the  lo- 
cality of  the  correspondent;  (2)  strength  of 
colonies  and  stores;  (3)  likelihood  of  colo- 
nies being  ready  for  the  honey-flow;  (4) 
likeliliood  of  the  honey-flow  being  I'eady 
when  the  bees  are  ready;  (5)  condition  of 
principal  honey-producing  plants;  (6)  rain- 
fall. The  answers  printed  below  were  writ- 
ten from  the  12th  to  the  IGth  of  April. 
They  show  some  decided  changes  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country  as  compared  with  re- 
ports of  a  month  ago.  Conditions  are  now 
apparently  much  brighter  in  Micliigan,  New 
York,  and  the  white-clover  section  generally 
than  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  Texas  outlook 
seems  to  be  poor  because  of  unusual  drouth ; 
and  conditions  in  California  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast  generally  appear  to  be  \ery  far 
fi'om  satisfactory.  Here  are  tlie  lepoi'ts 
from  our  eori'espondents  briefly  summa- 
rized : 

CALIFORNIA,  reported  by  P.  C.  Chadwick,  Red- 
lands. — Winter  loss  hard  to  estimate  but  has  in- 
creased greatly  during  the  last  two  weeks;  strength 
of  colonies  good  where  abiindance  of  stores  were 
available,  but  elsewhere  poor  and  there  has  been 
much  lo.ss  during  the  past  ten  days  from  shortage  of 
stores;  colonies  will  be  ready  for  the  honey-flow  ^vhen 
on  in  cases  where  sufficient  stores  were  available  for 
breeding  but  not  under  other  conditions;  honey-flow 
from  the  orange  will  be  on  time  and  ready  for  the 
bees  but  sage  and  wild  flora  will  be  late;  as  to 
cou'dition  of  principal  honey  -  pradujcing"  plants, 
orange  good  but  wild  flora  fair  to  poor;  there  has 
not  been  enough  rain.  There  has  never  been  a  sea- 
son for  years  when  so  much  stores  has  been  consum- 
ed between  February  1  and  April  10.  Many  colonies 
with  plenty  February  1  are  now  destitute  save  for 
what  they  gather  from  day  to  day.  A  week's  bad 
weather  would  be  fatal  to  many  colonies. 

COLORADO,  reported  by  Wesley  Foster,  Boulder. 
— Winter  loss  10  to  15  per  cent ;  condition  of  colo- 
nies as  regards  strength  and  stores,  in  good  shape 
and  probably  enough  stores;  colonies  likely  to  be 
ready  for  the  honey-flow  and  the  honey-flow  will  be 
ready  by  the  time  the  bees  are;  principal  honey-pro- 
ducing plants  are  in  good  condition;  alfalfa  and 
sweet  clover  are  all  right  in  Colorado;  there  has  been 
sufficient  rain  thus  far. 

CONNECTICUT,  reported  by  L.  Wayne  Adams, 
Hartford. — Winter  loss  about  30  per  cent;  colony 
strength  and  stores  good;  not  all  colonies  will  be 
ready  for  honey-flow  and  honey-flow  will  not  be 
ready  when  the  bees  are;  condition  of  principal 
honey-producing  plants  good ;  too  early  yet  to  tell 
condition  of  clover;  fair  amount  of  rainfall. 

FLOT?IDA,  reported  by  E.  G.  Baldwin,  Deland. — 
Winter  loss  perhaps  10  per  cent,  a  little  heavier  than 
usual  owing  to  lack  of  stores  in  spring;  colonies 
strong  in  bees  but  stores  diminishing  rapidly;  never 
have  known  bees  to  breed  more  rapidly  than  this 
winter   and  early  spring;   colonies  will  be  ready   all 


right  for  honey-flow,  but  quest  ion  when  the  honey- 
flow  will  come  as  the  freeze  did  niiich  damage;  scrub 
])ahnett<)  is  already  begun  in  southern  part  of  the 
state  and  will  be  in  flower  in  middle  of  the  state 
within  two  weeks  or  thereabouts,  and  bees  are  ready 
for  flow  now;  as  to  main  honey-producing  plants, 
orange  was  frozen  as  far  south  as  Tampa  and  only 
scattering  bloom  south  of  there;  scrub  palmetto  looks 
fine  and  blooming  earlier  than  usual ;  mangrove  in 
the  water  is  not  badly  hurt,  tupelo  ought  to  yield  well 
as  the  trees  are  not  hurt  by  the  cold;  rainfall  very 
deficient  over  the  entire  state  and  badly  needed  now. 

IOWA,  reported  by  W.  P.  Southworth,  Sioux  City. 
—^Winter  loss  of  bees  50  per  cent  hereabout;  colo- 
nies surviving  are  in  normal  condition  but  short  of 
stores ;  bees  in  the  hands  of  specialists  that  have 
been  wintered  in  cellars  are  generally  in  first-class 
condition  and  well  supplied  with  stores;  bees  likely 
to  be  in  excellent  condition  for  the  opening  of  the 
honey-flow;  but  on  account  of  spring  being  late  pros- 
pects are  that  the  honey -yielding  plants  will  be 
abundant  and  will  bloom  by  the  time  the  bees  are 
ready  ;  white  clover  is  not  showing  much  at  present 
and  too  early  to  estimate  condition  of  that  plant: 
abundant  snow  during  the  winter  and  plenty  of 
spring  rain  ;   accordingly  clover  crop  should  be  good. 

ILLINOIS,  reported  by  .Tames  A.  Stone,  Spring- 
field.— ^Winter  loss  perhaps  5  per  cent;  condition  of 
colonies  and  amount  of  stores  better  than  average; 
colonies  will  be  ready  for  honey-flow,  but  there  is 
always  a  shortage  between  the  fruit  bloom  and  the 
clover;  condition  of  main  honey-producing  plants  a 
little  less  than  average  apparently;  clover  is  looking 
fairly  well ;   there  has  been  enough  rainfall. 

INDI.'VNA,  reported  by  .John  C.  Bull,  Hammond. 
^Three  to  five  per  cent  winter  loss;  colonies  strong 
and  plenty  of  stores;  the  colonies  will  be  ready  for 
the  honey-flow  and  the  honey-flow  will  be  on  time 
for  the  bees ;  condition  of  clover  nothing  extra  and 
other  plants  about  normal;  none  too  much  rainfall. 

IDAHO,  reported  by  F.  C.  Bowman,  Idaho  Falls. 
— Percentage  of  winter  loss  yet  in  doubt  but  esti- 
mated to  be  50  per  cent;  condition  of  colonies  as  re- 
gards strength  of  stores  fair;  colonies  will  be  ready 
for  the  lioney-flow  and  the  honey-flow  will  be  on 
time  for  the  bees;  too  early  yet  to  state  the  condition 
of  the  honey-producing  plaJits;  rainfall  has  been 
sufficient. 

KENTUCKY,  reported  by  Virgil  Weaver,  Fal- 
mouth.-— Loss  of  healthy  bees  about  15  per  cent; 
strength  of  colonies  normal  and  stores  aljundant ; 
colonies  will  be  ready  for  the  honey-flow,  but  a 
very  late  spring  will  have  a  tendency  to  delay  the 
blooming  of  the  clover  unless  the  weather  is  ex- 
cessively warm  from  now  on ;  sweet  clover  and 
aster  are  normal,  while  white  clover  is  short,  but 
the  excessive  moisture  we  are  now  having  is  making 
it  do  itis  very  best;  reports  from  central  Kentucky 
where  there  is  nothing  but  white  clover  for  the 
spring  flow  indicate  good  prospect  for  a  big  white- 
clover   flow. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  reported  by  H.  H.  .Tepson, 
Boston.- — Winter  loss  about  5  per  cent;  colonies  not 
very  strong;  stores  rather  short;  season  rather  late, 
but  colonies  will  probably  be  ready  for  the  honey- 
flow;  clover  likely  to  yield  a  good  honey-flow;  had 
an  average  rainfall. 

MICHIGAN,  reported  by  E.  M.  Hunt,  Lansing. — 
Winter  losses  not  nearly  so  heavy  as  at  first  suppos- 
ed, as  present  indications  would  seem  to  be  that 
they  will  not  be  over  10  to  20  per  cent:  bees  appar- 
ently strong  for  this  season  of  the  year  and  stores 
generally  in  pretty  good  shape:  bees  will  be  ready 
for  honey  flow  if  weather  is  favorable  during  soft- 
maple  bloom  and  fruit  bloom  a  little  later;  clover  ap- 
parently in  fair  condition;  rainfall  about  one-half 
normal  since  January  1 ;  weather  still  remains  cool. 

MISSISSIPPI,  reported  by  the  Penn  Co.,  Penn. 
— Winter  loss  about  3  per  cent ;  condition  of  colonies 
generally  good  with  plenty  of  stores ;  colonies  will 
be  in  fine  shape  and  ready  for  honey-flow  and  the 
honey-flow  will  be  ready  when  the  bees  are  ready ; 
condition  of  main  honey-producing  plants  not  the 
best  as  some  were  winter-killed;  clover  not  looking 
so  good,  about  50  per  cent  winter  killed;  25  inches 
of  rainfall  since  .Tanuary  1. 

MISSISSIPPI,  reported  by  the  Stover  .\piariefi, 
Starkville. — Bees  are  very  backward  and  making 
very  little  headway,  also  have  used  up  worlds  of 
stoJ-^s   and    not   gained    much ;    season    here   is   very 
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backward,    being'   about    a    moivth   behind,    continued 
cold  up  to  this  time,   April   14. 

MINNESOTA,  reported  by  E.  L.  Hofmann,  Janes- 
ville. — Loss  in  cellar  wintering  about  2  per  cent : 
colonies  are  strong  with  a  good  supply  of  stores,  and 
with  proper  management  should  be  in  good  condition 
for  the  harvest;  basswood  is  about  due  to  give  us 
some  surplus  again  and  clover  is  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, but  of  late  all  indications  are  for  dry  weather. 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  reported  by  Walter  Flem- 
ings, Greensboro. — Winter  loss  10  per  cent;  strength 
of  colonies  is  fair  but  many  colonies  short  of  stores  ; 
the  colonies  generally  will  not  be  ready  for  the  honey- 
flow  altho  the  experienced  man  will  have  his  ready  ; 
the  honey-flow  will  be  even  too  early  for  the  bees ; 
condition  of  principal  honey-producing  plants  about 
8.5  per  cent  except  clover,  which  is  not  a  good  stand 
and  backward;  there  has  been  too  much  rainfall. 

NEW  JERSEY,  reported  by  E.  G.  Carr,  New 
Eg;v'pt. — Percentage  of  winter  loss  5  per  cent;  stores 
rather  short,  strength  of  colonies  medium;  doubtful 
if  colonies  will  be  ready  for  the  honey-flow  and 
honey-flow  likely  to  be  ready  before  the  bees  are ; 
condition  of  principal  honey-producing  plants  good 
and  '-lover  looks  good;  enough  rainfall. 

NEW  YORK,  reported  by  F.  A.  Salisbury,  Syra- 
cuse.— Winter  loss  probably  not  over  15  per  cent , 
strength  of  colonies  and  stores  good;  colonies  are 
going  to  be  readv  for  the  honey-flow  and  the  honey- 
flow  seems  sure  to  be  on  time  for  the  bees ;  principal 
honey-producing  plants  are  in  normal  condition; 
rainfall  sufficient. 

OHIO,  reported  by  E.  R.  Root,  Medina. — Winter 
loss  about  10  per  cent;  strength  of  colonies  fair,  al- 
tho the  weak  suffered  severely  during  the  winter  and 
late  spring ;  stores  appear  to  be  abundant ;  colonies 
likely  to  be  ready  for  the  honey-flow,  and  the  honey- 
flow  probably  will  be  ready  when  the  bees  are  ready ; 
condition  of  the  main  honey-producing  plants  good  ; 
condition  of  clover  fair ;  there  has  been  sufficient 
rainfall. 

OKLAHOMA,  reported  by  F.  W.  Vandemark, 
Stillwater.- — Winter  losses  5  per  cent ;  condition  of 
colonies  as  to  strength  and  stores  good;  colonies  will 
be  ready  for  honey-flow  and  honey-flow  promises  to 
be  ready  for  the  bees ;  condition  of  principal  honey- 
producing  plants  good;  condition  of  sweet  clover  and 
alfalfa  good;  fine  rain  falling  now. 

OREGON,  reported  by  E.  J.  Ladd,  Portland. — 
Percentage  of  winter  loss  not  over  10  per  cent; 
condition  of  the  colonies  regarding  strength  and  also 
stores,  light  in  both;  colonies  are  not  likely  to  be 
ready  for  the  honey-flow ;  condition  of  the  prin- 
cipal honey-producing  plants  was  never  better;  cover 
looks  excellent ;   have  had  too  much  rainfall. 

ONTARIO,  reported  by  J.  L.  Byer,  Markham. — 
Winter  loss  in  this  locality  very  light,  probably  about 
5  per  cent,  and  reports  from  other  pnrts  of  Ontario 
to  date  indicate  a  very  light  mortality  to  be  the 
general  condition  of  the  bees  in  this  province ;  ma- 
.iority  of  colonies  are  strong  and  nearly  all  have 
plenty  of  stores ;  warm  weather  needed,  and  upon 
how  soon  this  comes  depends  whether  bees  will  be 
ready  for  clover  when  it  blooms ;  season  abnormally 
cold  to  date;  bees  had  first  cleansing  flight  on  March 
25  and  26,  and  since  that  time  they  have  flown 
on  only  two  days  and  only  for  about  an  hour  or 
so  at  a  time;  heavy  freezing  every  night  and  cold 
raw  winds  thruout  the  day  ;  clover  looked  fine  when 
the  snow  left  but  is  being  hard  tried  now;  alsike 
likely  to  be  in  fair  condition. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  reported  by  H.  C.  Klinger, 
Liverpool. — Percentage  of  winter  loss  is  less  than 
5  per  cent;  colonies  are  in  good  shape  as  to  bees 
and  stores;  owing  to  cold  weather  the  last  few  weeks 
brood-rearing  has  been  retarded  and  also  vegetation 
andl  so  the  colonies  may  be  ready  for  the  honey-flow 
when  it  comes  unless  weather  conditions  force  the 
fiuit  and  clover  blossoms  ahead;  clover  has  not  been 
making  any  headway  but  there  appears  to  be  a  good 
stand;  rainfall  has  been  sufficient  but  cold  weather 
has  held  up  everything. 

TENNESSEE,  reported  by  Mrs.  Grace  Allcii. 
Nashville. — In  this  immediate  section  winter  loss  in 
almost  nothing;  colonies  strong  with  fair  stores; 
late  cold  spring  has  retarded  brood-rearing  some- 
what but  hope  to  be  ready  for  honey-flow;  main 
honey-producing  plants  in  this  locality  look  promis- 
ing with  exception  of  crimson  clover  and  alsike 
which     were    winter-damaged ;     buds    of     locust     are 


forming  and  ought  to  be  out  in  about  two  weeks ; 
white  clover  shows  splendid  indications  but  other 
clovers  have  been  injured  by  the  trying  winter; 
enough   rainfall   and  to  spare. 

TEXAS,  reported  by  F.  D.  Paddock,  College  Sta- 
tion.— Winter  loss  in  all  sections  of  the  state  com- 
paratively light,  but  there  has  been  a  heavy  spring 
loss,  due  in  some  instances  to  lack  of  pollen;  most 
of  colonies  now  in  good  shape  are  very  light  on 
stores ;  bees  will  be  ready  for  any  honey-flow  that 
comes,  but  the  honey-flow  will  be  short  on  most  of 
the  staple  honey-plants  on  account  of  an  excessively 
dry  winter;  have  just  had  a  rain  over  the  entire 
state  and  this  will  help  considerably,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  at  this  time  just  what  extent  this 
rain  will  affect  the  principal  honey-plants. 

UTAH,  reported  by  M.  L.  Skougard,  Parowan. — 
Winter  loss  30  per  cent;  bees  that  have  wintered  are 
gaining  fast  and  will  be  ready  for  main  honey-flow ; 
much  work  to  keep  colonies  supplied  with  enough 
stores  to  last  until  fruit-bloom,  as  they  have  con- 
sumed more  stores  this  winter  than  for  many  sea- 
sons past;  clover  is  starting  nicely,  and  the  fruit- 
bloom  promises  well  as  a  honey-producing  source ; 
not  as  much  snow  in  the  mountains  as  at  first 
thought,  but  enough  to  keep  our  streams  up  this 
summer. 

VERMONT,  reported  by  J.  E.  Crane,  Middlebury. 
— Winter  loss  2  per  cent;  strength  of  colonies  and 
stores  good;  looks  as  if  colonies  would  be  ready  for 
honey-flow  and  honey-flow  will  be  on  time;  condi- 
tion of  main  honey-producing  plants  good ;  clover 
looks  well;  plenty  of  rainfall;  outlook  for  a  good 
crop  of  honey  so  far  as  bees  and  clover  are  con- 
cerned excellent,  but  have  noticed  that  when  every- 
thing is  satisfactory  or  at  the  best  in  early  spring 
we  are  more  likely  to  meet  with  failure  than  when 
it  looks  le.ss  promising. 

WASHINGTON,  reported  by  G.  W.  Bowlin,  White 
Swan.- — Bees  have  wintered  finely,  few  reporting  as 
large  as  10  per  cent  loss,  while  many  have  lost  but 
one  to  three  per  cent. 

WISCONSIN,  reported  by  N.  E.  France,  Platte- 
ville. — Winter  loss  2  to  5  per  cent;  condition  of 
colonies  as  to  strength  and  their  stores  best  for  years ; 
uncertain  as  to  colonies  being  ready  for  the  honey- 
flow,  as  cold  nights  retard  brood-rearing;  main  honey 
plants  in  good  condition ;  clover  in  this  locality  looks 
good;  rain  is  now  needed. 
[Received  too  late  for  alphabetical  arrangement.] 

COLORADO,  reported  by  J.  A.  Green,  of  Grand 
Junction. — Winter  loss  probably  15  per  cent;  colo- 
nies a  little  below  the  normal  in  strength;  plenty  of 
stores;  the  colonies  will  be  ready  for  the  honey-flow, 
and  the  honey-flow  will  be  ready  for  the  bees ; 
principal  honey-producing  plants  in  good  condition ; 
there  has  been  enough  rainfall. 

GEORGIA,  reported  by  L.  W.  Crovatt,  Savannah. 
— Winter  loss,  3  per  cent;  colonies  in  fine  strength 
and  general  condition ;  small  supply  of  stores  at 
beginning  of  early  honey-flow;  severe  freeze  set  back 
the  early  honey-producing  plants,  but  flow  from  titi 
has  been  fairly  satisfactory,  and  beekeepers  are 
hopeful  concerning  the  flow  from  gallberry,  which 
begins  early  in  May;  condition  of  main  honey- 
plants  regarded  very  favorable ;  there  has  been 
abundant  rainfall. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  reported  by  Williams 
Hugh,  Victoria. — Thruout  the  wide  area  of  British 
(^olumbia,  with  all  its  diverse  climatic  conditions, 
the  coming  of  spring  has  been  delayed  from  five  to 
six  weeks,  and  more  rain  than  usual  has  fallen  over 
the  lower  mainland  and  Vancouver  Island,  which 
fact  appears  responsible  for  an  increase  in  the  loss 
of  colonies:  loss  probably  25  per  cent,  due  to  in- 
sufficient and  improper  stores;  colonies  that  were 
well  packed  down  for  the  winter  with  plenty  of 
stores  will  be  ready  for  any  honey-flow ;  there  are 
no  great  areas  in  this  district  where  it  can  be  said 
there  are  "  main  honey-producing  centers,"  but  there 
is  a  succession  of  honey-producing  plants  always; 
the  small  areas  devoted  to  the  culture  of  clover  are 
in  good  condition;  there  has  been  more  rainfall  than 
usual.  

H.  B.  Murray,  of  Liberty,  N.  C,  breeder  of 
Italian  queens,  writes  that  he  feels  safe  in  saying 
that  the  past  winter  has  been  the  hardest  on  bees 
that  has  been  experienced  in  North  Carolina  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  that  there  has  been  much 
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spring  (Iwiiidliiic;.  He  says  that  after  having  visit- 
ed botli  till'  eastern  and  western  parts  of  North 
Carolina  he  finds  lees  in  very  poor  condition  as  i\ 
rule,  alt  ho  there  are  some  good  colonies  that  had 
extra  care  and  exceptional  strength  of  young  hees 
last  fall,  but  in  general  he  says  it  has  been  a  very 
rough  winter  on   bees   in   the   South. 

A.  B.  Marchant,  of  Marchant  Bros.,  Union 
Springs,  Ala.,  writes  that  the  weather  conditions 
and  bee  conditions  have  been  so  extremely  bad  in 
the  South  during  February  and  March  and  the 
present  month  that  most  bee  and  queen  breeders  will 
be  unable  to  fill  early  orders,  and  that  the  pound- 
package  business  has  been  very  hard  hit.  He  says 
that  bees  in  the  South  were  apparently  in  good  con- 
dition February  1,  but  since  then  the  weather  and 
honey-producing-plant  conditions  have  Ijeen  almost 
as  bad  as  possible  for  them  to  be.  He  puts  in  a 
strong  plea  for  patience  and  consideration  from  the 
patrons  of  the  southern  bee  and  queen  breeders. 

W.  D.  Aehord,  of  Fitzpatrick,  Ala.,  under  date 
of  April  18,  writes  the  colonies  are  not  so  strong  as 
UiSiial  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  that  he  has  been 
refusing  orders  for  packages  for  several  days,  but 
is  trying  hard  to  ship  promptly.  He  says  that  some 
shipments  may  have  to  be  delayed  for  several  days; 
and  as  this  appears  to  be  his  worst  fear,  the  situ- 
ation in  Alabama  does  not  seem  to  be  alarming. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Co.,  located  at  Billings, 
Mont.,  reports  the  loss  of  bees  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State  as  being  about  50  per  cent. 


Thru  the  efforts  of  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s 
tratfic  manager,  Avith  the  co-operatioil  of 
others  interested  in  the  shipping  of  comb 
honey  in  the  territory  in  which  the  southern 
olassifioation  governs,  the  committee  at  their 
last  meeting,  lield  in  March  at  New  Orleans, 
acted  favorably  on  our  application.  As 
soon  as  the  new  rule  goes  into  effect,  which 
will  doubtless  be  in  June,  altho  we  are  not 
yet  informed  of  the  exact  date,  comb  honey 
may  be  shipped  in  southern-classification 
territory  at  a  considerably  lower  rate  than 
in  effect  heretofore,  but  with  no  special  rate 
for  carload  lots.  These  rates  will  be  the 
same  as  those  in  effect  in  Avestem  territory. 
To  take  full  advantage  of  the  loAver  rates 
it  is  necessary  to  pack  the  cases  of  comb 
honey  in  carriers  Avith  at  least  four  inches 
of  cushioning  material  underneath.  Carri- 
ers should  not  Aveigh  over  258  lbs.  each, 
gross,  and  should  haA'e  handles. 


In  our  January  issue,  pages  30  and  31, 
Ave  reviewed  the  case  betAveen  the  bee- 
keepers and  the  Coniagas  Reduction  Co., 
smelters,  that  was  tried  before  tlie  Supreme 
Court  of  Ontario,  Canada.  After  hearing 
all  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  his  Lordship, 
Judge  C.  J.  Falconbridge,  rendered  a  de- 
cision in  favor  of  the  smelter  oAvners.  His 
judgment  as  rendered  is  as  folloAvs : 

Plaintiffs  have  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
judge  or  jury  that  the  loss  which  they  have  suffered 
was  caused  by  the  wrongful  acts  of  defendants,  viz., 
by  the  emission  from  their  works  of  noxious  vapors 
or  suljstances  which  killed  the  bees.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient for  me  to  find  that  the  destruction  of  the  bees 
might  have  been — and,  indeed,  probably  was — caused 
by  the  works  of  defendants.  The  ([uestinn  is,  Has 
that  been  proved  1  There  seem  to  be  too  many  ele- 
ments of  doubt  for  me  to  resolve  them  all  in  plain- 


tiffs' favor.  The  plaintiffs  have  failed  to  prove  their 
case  to  niv  reasona!  le  satisfaction,  and  their  action 
must  be  dismissed  with  costs.      Fifteen  days'  stay. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  judge  believed  that 
the  bees  were  killed  by  the  noxious  gases 
from  the  smelters,  but  because  the  fact  was 
not  proved  to  his  "  reasonable  satisfaction  " 
he  clismissed  the  action  Avith  costs.  There 
Avere  nine  other  actions  against  the  Coniagas 
Reduction  Co.,  that  were  also  dismissed  at 
the  same  time.  While  we  do  not  presume 
to  question  the  rightfulness  of  the  judge's 
decision,  it  may  mean  the  wiping-out  of  the 
beekeeping  industry  in  and  about  a  con- 
siderable area  around  the  smelters  not  a 
great  way  removed  from  St.  Catherines. 
The  territory  in  question  comjirises  some  of 
the  best  fruit  and  garden  area  on  the  con- 
tinent. It  remains  to  be  seen  now  whether 
the  elimination  of  bees  will  not  ruin  the 
fruit  interests  as  well. 

*  *  * 

Tlie  nineteenth  semi-aniuial  session  of  the 
Panhandle  Beekeepers'  Association  Avas  held 
April  11  at  Wheeling.  Officers  elected  were 
as  follows:  Pies.,  Will  C.  Griffith,  of  Elm 
Grove;  Vice-president,  A.  W.  MaeMastere, 
of  Jaeobsburg;  Secretai'y,  John  Rude,  of 
Bellaire.  Members  of  this  association  are 
very  optimistie  as  to  the  outlook  for  the 
coming  season.  Bees  wintered  well  there, 
due  to  the  excellent  crop  of  cloA^er  of  last 
summer.  Preliminary  plans  Avere  made  to 
hold  the  annual  outing  of  the  members  and 
their  families  the  coming  summel'.  Mr. 
Griffith,  president  of  the  association,  is  a 
very  ardent  beeman,  and  is  doing  much 
good  to  the  bee  and  honey  cause  in  the 
Panhandle  country.  If  there  were  more 
such  driving  and  enthusiastic  beemen  in 
every  beekeeping  community,  the  bee  and 
honey  business  would  soon  be  on  the  high 
and  important  plane  that  it  rightfully  may 
claim. 

*  <:-   * 

"The  United  Honey-Producers'  Associa- 
tion, by  its  president  and  secretary,  Messrs. 
Geo.  J.  Brown  and  Geo.  W.  Williams,  have 
submitted  to  its  Board  of  Control  a  i)roposi- 
tion  that  the  beekeepers  of  the  United 
States  give  their  best  efforts  to  procuring 
10,000,000  lbs.  of  honey,  or  any  part  there- 
of, for  the  use  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
Government.  In  submitting  this  proposi- 
tion to  the  U.  H.  P.'s  Board  of  Control,  the 
officers  of  the  association  say: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  world-wide  war  is 
demanding  maximum  production  of  food  at  the  least 
possible  cost  and  the  utmost  conservation  of  energy- 
producing  elements,  the  beekeepers  of  the  United 
States  desire  to  add  their  quota  to  the  general  supply 
of  available  foods.  The  recent  favorable  experience 
of  the  European  armies  in  the  trenches  shows  the 
high  value  of  honey,  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  Our 
army  and  navy  are  made  up  of  the  flower  of  our 
youth,  and  they  must  have  the  best. 
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H. 


G.,  Ontario. 
— Is  it  true 
that  a  queen 
will  not  go 
into  an  upper  story 
and  lay  when  the 
frames  are  cross- 
wise or  at  right 
angles  to  those  in 
the  lower  story  ? 


c 


GLEANED  by  ASKING 


1 


E.  R.  Root 


i=rs 


^^^^^^^^ 
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A.  As  Mr.  E.  F.  Holtermann,  of  Ontario, 
uses  twelve-frame  hives  that  are  square,  and 
has  tested  out  this  proposition,  we  referred 
it  to  him  for  answer.  His  reply  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  No,  it  will  not  be  a  sure  way  to  keep  the 
queen  in  the  brood-chamber;  but  it  does  have 
a  tendency  to  keep  the  queen  below,  be- 
cause the  passageway  is  broken.  I  have 
used  such  supers,  and  nevertheless  am  using 
queen-excluders,  and  do  not  consider  them 
as  an  ornament  but  a  necessity.  Then,  too, 
we  must  remember  that  few  beekeepers  have 
their  surplus  combs  all  worker  comb;  and  no 
drone  comb  in  the  super  is  safe  from  the 
queen  unless  she  has  enough  in  the  brood- 
chamber  to  supply  the  ambition  of  the  queen 
and  colony.  No,  I  would  not  depend  upon 
that  way  to  keep  the  queen  in  the  body  of 
the  hive.  Again,  ventilation  is  checked  very 
much  in  the  continuity  of  the  passages  be- 
tween the  combs  of  the  colony. "     E.  F.  H. 

C.  W.,  Oregon. — I  lost  two  stands  of  bees  last 
winter — not  enough  bees,  and  very  cold  weather  at 
times.  The  combs  are  moldy.  There  is  mold  on 
some  of  the  honey.  Could  the  honey  be  used  as 
food  ?      Would  it  be  safe  to  feed  to  bees  ? 

A.  You  can  use  the  combs  on  which  the 
bees  died,  giving  them  to  other  bees.  The 
fact  that  they  are  molding  would  not  render 
them  unfit  for  the  purpose.  The  bees  doubt- 
less died  because  of  insufficient  protection 
and  not  because  the  food  was  inferior. 

C.  H.  K.,  Ohio. — I  have  a  lot  of  combs  of  honey 
candied  hard.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  extract  it 
without  melting  the  combs  ? 

A.  There  is  no  way  that  you  can  remove 
the  candied  honey  from  the  combs  except  to 
soak  them  in  warm  water  after  uncapping 
and  then  put  them  in  an  extractor.  After 
that  you  can  give  them  to  bees  and  they 
may  remove  the  honey  and  they  may  not. 
We  would  use  the  combs  for  strengthening 
up  weak  colonies  by  moistening  them  in 
water,  and  you  will  find  they  will  be  excel- 
lent for  brood-rearing  in  the  spring.  If  you 
use  the  honey  in  this  way  they  will  extract 
it;  but  in  order  to  prevent  the  granules  from 
dropping  down  on  the  bottom-board  and  be- 
ing lost,  it  will  be  necessary  to  wet  the 
combs  occasionally  in  warm  water. 

W.  M.,  Ohio. — 1.  About  what  time  should  brood- 
rearing  be  started  in   Ohio — near  Dayton  ? 

2.  When  is  it  safe  to  open  the  hives  for  examina- 
tion in  the  spring  ? 

3.  When  does  the  honey-flow  start,  and  what  flora 
furnishes    it  ? 

4.  What  furnishes  the  early  pollen? 

A.  1.  Brood-rearing  may  start  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Dayton,  Ohio,  as  early  as  the  first 


of  January,  but 
usually  not  much 
before  the  first 
of  March.  At 
that  time  there 
will  be  some  eggs 
laid  and  a  little 
brood  will  ma- 
ture, but  not 
much  sealed 
brood  will  be  found  before  the  first  of  April, 
and  then  in  little  patches  about  as  big  as 
one's  hand.  Something  will  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  colonies.  The  larger  the 
colony  the  earlier  the  brood  will  be  found 
and  the  more  of  it. 

2.  A  hive  may  be  opened  up  if  it  is  out- 
doors at  any  time  when  it  is  warm  enough 
for  the  bees  to  fl.y;  but  there  should  not  be 
very  much  manipulation  of  a  colony  of  bees 
before  the  first  or  middle  of  April,  and  then 
only  to  supply  it  with  sufficient  stores  if 
they  are  running  short. 

3.  In  your  locality  the  honey-flow  would 
start  somewhere  about  the  first  of  June. 

4.  Soft  maple  furnishes  about  the  earliest 
pollen.  A  good  deal  is  secured  from  dande- 
lion and  fruit-bloom,  especially  early  cherries 
and  peaches. 

C.  G.,  Illinois. — 1.  What  is  the  value  of  black  or 
thorn  locust  as  a  honey -yielder  ? 

2.  How  many  stands  of  bees  would  75  black-locust 
trees  support  ? 

3.  How  far  will  a  bee  fly  for  honey? 

A.  1.  Black  locust,  where  it  grows,  is 
usually  regarded  as  a  good  honey-yielder. 
It  comes  quite  early  in  the  season,  and  yields 
considerable  honey.  But  there  are  not 
enough  trees,  usually,  in  a  locality  to  yield 
any  considerable  amount  of  surplus.  For 
that  reason  locust  honey  is  seldom  or  never 
seen  in  the  markets;  but,  like  the  honey 
from  fruit-bloom,  it  is  invaluable  for  build- 
ing up  colonies  in  the  spring  and  supplying 
them  with  stores  until  clover  comes  on  later. 

2.  It  would  be  impossible  to  answer  this 
question,  as  there  are  no  reliable  data  avail- 
able; but  75  locust-trees  would  give  quite 
a  boost  to  five  colonies.  If  there  were  100 
colonies  in  the  locality  we  should  expect  a 
little  honey  in  the  hives,  but  not  enough  to 
make  any  appreciable  showing. 

3.  This  is  a  mooted  question.  Very  often 
bees  will  not  go  further  than  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  hive.  If  there  is  plenty  of 
flora  available  in  a  short  distance  they  will 
not  go  any  further  than  is  necessary.  It 
quite  frequently  happens  that  bees  do  not  go 
more  than  half  a  mile;  but  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  them  to  go  two  or  three  miles. 
Much  depends  on  the  lay  of  the  land,  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind,  and  the  amount  of  flora 
available  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
hive.  Bees  have  been  known  to  fly  even 
ten  miles  across  a  body  of  water  for  nectar; 
but  they  will  not  go  that  far  over  land. 

W.  H.  H.,  Pennsylvania. — 1.  Would  it  be  proper 
for  me  to  requeen  in  the  spring  or  in  the  fall? 

2.  Would  I  lose  on  the  honey  crop  by  doing  it  in 
the  spring  ? 
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A.  1.  It  is  usually  cheaper  to  requeen  in 
the  fall.  In  the  spring  they  are  high-priced. 
Moreover,  a  colony  will  winter  better  with 
a  young  queen  than  with  an  old  one;  but  if 
a  colony  is  queenless  in  the  spring  it  should 
be  requeened,  of  course.  Sometimes  an  old 
queen  shows  that  she  is  failing,  and  then 
lays  only  a  few  eggs.  When  this  condition 
is  found  she  should  be  replaced  or  else  her 
colony  be  united  with  a  weak  colony  having 
a  good  queen. 

2.  No.  On  the  other  hand,  you  would 
gain,  providing  the  queen  already  in  the 
hive  was  inferior  or  failing.  To  requeen 
does  not  necessarily  cause  any  serious  in- 
terruption in  brood-rearing.  In  fact,  we 
make  it  a  practice  to  remove  one  queen  and 
cage  another  at  one  opening  of  the  hive. 
Usually  48  hours  will  compass  the  change  of 
a  queen-mother. 

H.  W.  K.,  Pennsylvania. — When  is  the  proper  time 
to  commeuce  to  feed  bees  in  spring  in  order  to  build 
up  good  strong  colonies?  What  do  you  advise  feed- 
ing, and  what  quantity  ?  What  kind  of  hive  is  bast 
for  this  section  for  comb  honey  where  the  bees  are 
wintered  out  of  doors? 

I  have  ten  colonies,  and  wish  to  get  them  in  con- 
dition to  produce  all  the  fancy  comb  they  can  this 
season. 

A.  It  is  not  advisable  to  feed  bees  liquid 
syrup  much  before  fruit-bloom.  If  bees  are 
running  short  it  is  advisable  to  give  them 
a  comb  of  stores  from  some  other  colony  that 
can  spare  it,  or  a  slab  of  candy  that  can  be 
laid  up  on  top  of  the  frames.  Any  liquid 
food  given  them  in  March  would  cause  them 
to  rush  out  to  the  fields  and  many  of  them 
be  chilled  and  not  get  back.  If  a  colony  is 
short  of  stores  it  ought  to  have  anywhere 
from  five  to  ten  pounds  of  syrup  to  carry  it 
along  until  the  first  honey-flow  comes  in. 

For  your  locality,  if  you  wish  to  winter 
outdoors  we  recommend  outdoor  winter  cases 
or  double-walled  hives. 

P.  B.,  Minnesota. — How  can  one  tell  a  queen  from 
a  worker-bee  in  swai-ming  time  ? 

A.  During  swarming  time  a  queen-bee  is 
very  much  larger  than  ordinary  worker-bees. 
The  difference  between  the  head,  shoulders, 
or  thorax,  is  not  very  marked;  but  the  main 
difference  is  in  the  appearance  of  the  ab- 
domen, which  is  much  larger  and  longer. 

J.  R.  L.,  Pennsylvania. — Last  season  one  of  my 
colonies  seemed  to  be  outstripping  all  others  in  stor- 
ing honey.  By  the  middle  of  June  they  had  a  super 
two-thirds  full.  The  others  had  done  but  little  in 
their  supers ;  in  fact,  our  honey-flow  seldom  begins 
here  before  the  middle  of  June.  I  noticed  that  this 
particular  colony  had  a  large  excess  of  drones;  and 
as  I  wanted  to  make  this  colony  a  prizetaker  I  used 
a  trap  for  several  days  and  caught  off  all  drones.  I 
know  that  drone  comb  should  not  have  been  there. 
Well,  from  that  time  on  they  sulked  and  never  put 
another  pound  of  honey  in  the  super.  About  the 
latter  part  of  July  it  swarmed.  We  know  bees  will 
kill  off  their  drones  when  a  flow  of  honey  ceases. 
Could  it  be  possible  by  catching  off  the  drones  at 
some  particular  time  to  cause  a  colony  to  feel  that 
the  honey-flow  is  over  ? 

A.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the 
progeny  of  one  queen  will  far  outstrip  the 


progeny  of  all  other  queens  in  the  same 
yard.  When  a  queen  goes  away  ahead  of 
the  rest  she  should  be  used  for  breeding, 
because  many  of  her  daughters  will  be  very 
apt  to  follow  her  lead  in  the  matter  of  honey 
production. 

We  hardly  believe  that  the  removal  of 
the  drones  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
stoppage  of  the  honey-flow.  It  was  a  mere 
coincidence — that  is  to  say,  the  honey-flow 
had  begun  to  let  up  about  the  time  that 
you  applied  the  traps  to  catch  the  drones. 

H.    C.    L.,    Illinois. — I  have  been  using  the  large 

Holtermann  quadruple  winter  cases ;  but  I  have 
found  that  my  bees  have  been  drifting.  One  colony 
in  one  side  of  the  case  will  be  considerably  weaker 
than  the  other  with  the  result  that  the  bees  get  mixed 
during  their  playspells.  What  should  I  do  to  over- 
come this  ? 

A.  Equalize  by  taking  from  the  stronger 
one  a  frame  of  hatching  brood  occasionally. 
If  thru  the  process  of  drifting  the  strong 
one  has  most  of  the  bees  the  surplusage 
may  be  shaken  into  the  weak  one  if  done 
immediately.  If  not  we  would  give  the  un- 
sealed brood  to  the  strong  one  and  the 
hatching  brood  to  the  weak  one.  Keep  on 
giving  it  hatching  brood  from  the  other  until 
their  strength  is  the  same. 

U.  A.  S.,  Kentucky. — How  can  I  distinguish  the 
playspells  of  my  bees  from  robbing? 

A.  The  demonstration  in  front  of  the  en- 
trances in  either  case  is  much  the  same;  but 
a  beginner  may  make  sure  that  a  playspell 
will  subside  in  a  few  minutes,  while  a  genu- 
ine case  of  robbing  will  grow  continually 
worse.  When  the  bees  are  having  a  general 
playspell  there  will  be  no  bees  struggling 
against  each  other  as  in  the  case  of  robbing; 
but  a  playspell  at  its  height  very  often,  even 
to  a  veteran,  looks  like  a  case  of  robbing 
where  the  colony  has  been  overpowered  and 
the  inmates  of  the  hive  are  putting  up  no 
defense.  Where  one  is  uncertain,  if  he  will 
wait  just  a  few  minutes  he  can  easily  decide 
which  it  is.  If  a  playspell  it  will  subside 
in  a  very  few  minutes. 

F.  R.  N.,  Alabama. — My  neighbors  complain  that 
my  bees  are  driving  the  cattle  away  from  their  water- 
ing-troughs. 

A.  If  there  is  iio  natural  creek  or  spring 
near  by,  it  is  advisable  to  place  in  the  yard 
a  tub  or  pail  of  water  having  floats  in  it. 
If  the  water  is  sweetened  a  little  at  the 
start,  the  bees  will  soon  learn  its  location. 

L.  B.,  Illinois. — Does  the  Illinois  law  forbid  put- 
ting beehives  close  to  a  country  road?  If  .so,  how 
close  can   I  put  them  to  the  road? 

A.  There  is  no  general  state  law  anywhere, 
so  far  as  we  know,  that  forbids  putting  bees 
close  to  a  country  road;  but  as  a  matter  of 
precaution,  we  would  advise  setting  the  bees 
back  a  hundred  feet,  more  if  it  is  practicable. 
If  the  bees  can  be  located  on  a  hill  so  that 
the  line  of  flight  will  be  above  the  traflic  of 
the  road,  they  can  be  much  closer,  but  it  is 
a  good  rule  to  put  bees  as  far  away  as  possi- 
ble from  a  common  highway. 
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GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST,  AND  WEST 


THE  DIXIE  BEE 

Grace  Allen,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


THE  first  ex- 
a  m  ination 
of  our 
hives  disclosed 
a  discouraging  number  of  those  moldy, 
mildewy  combs  again,  from  one  to  three 
in  nearly  every  hive,  and  in  every  case 
to  the  north  side.  The  winter  was  one  of 
unusually  lieavy  humidity  and  unusual  cold, 
especially  after  Christmas.  Some  of  the 
hives  had  condensed  moisture  on  the  inside 
of  the  super  cover  and  on  tlie  top-bars. 

"  Ample  rainfall "  did  I  say  in  that 
April  report?  Today,  April  6,  we  show  a 
total  precipitation  of  more  than  21  inches 
since  January  1 — an  excess  over  normal  of 
more  than  6  inches.  There  has  been  rain 
and  bad  weather  during  fruit-bloom,  and 
it  has  been  cold, — frosts  and  even  freezing. 

*  *  * 

Whatever  may  have  happened  to  crimson 
clover  and  alsike,  the  present  prospects  for 
white  clover  are  unusually  good. 

»  *  * 

With  deep  sympathy  we  learn  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Cfeorge  H.  Rea's  wife,  and 
greatly  regret  his  subsequent  retirement 
from  the  extension  work  in  North  Carolina. 

*  *  * 

Practically  half  our  little  yard  was  in 
two  stories  this  winter,  the  other  half  in 
the  brood-chamber  only.  In  the  single- 
story  hives  the  brood  averaged  a  little  above 
that  in  the  double  stories;  there  were  more 
stores  left,  seeming  to  indicate  a  lighter 
consumption  and  fewer  mildewed  combs. 
In  every  colony  in  the  yard,  the  brood-cham- 
ber was  on  the  soiith  side  of  the  hive. 

Out  near  Franklin,  Tennessee,  there  are 
many  acres  of  turnip  grown  for  seed.  It 
blooms  about  the  first  of  April,  and  the 
bees  in  that  locality  build  up  on  it  with  a 
rush.  Thit  year  it  was  killed  by  the  late 
freezes.  Mr.  Frank  Pellett,  who  was  in 
Nashville  the  first  two  days  of  April,  had 
hoped  to  see  this  bloom  with  the  bees  work- 
ing on  it,  but  the  freeze  made  it  imi)ossible. 
Moreover,  it  lained  practically   the  entire 

time  he  was  there. 

*  *  * 

When  the  question  was  read  at  the  Ten- 
nessee state  convention,  "  How  many  of 
tliose  present  pack  their  hives  for  winter?" 
it  was  interpreted  by  the  president  to  refer 
to  winter  cases,  and  there  were  no  affirma- 
tives. In  our  own  yard  we  had  a  few 
shallow   supers  of  leaves  on,   and,   in  the 


case  of  one  rath- 
er weak  colony, 
had  removed 
three  combs, 
centering  the  remaining  SL'ven,  packed  the 
sides  with  leaves,  and  \)wi  a  super  of  leaves 
on  top.  At  the  time  of  tlie  first  examina- 
tion, March  31,  they  had  4  combs  of  brood, 
plenty  of  bees  and  stores,  and  no  mildewed 
combs.  Only  one  colony  in  the  yard  had 
more  brood,  and  only  one  other  as  much, 
the  most  of  them  having  3  combs.  I  should 
like  to  give  the  little  jiacking  the  credit ;  yet 
Mr.  Bartholomew,  backed  by  Dr.  Phillips, 
maintains  that  unless  all  four  sides  and  top 
and  bottom  are  packed,  no  good  is  gained. 
So  I  suppose  the  queen  gets  the  credit  for 
the  fine  way  the  small  colony  came  thru. 
Yet  it  does  seem  as  tho  if  a  lot  of  })acking 
is  better  than  a  little,  a  little  would  be  better 

than  none. 

»  *  * 

If  only  in  some  magical  way  the  people 
who  try  to  keep  bees  without  reading  or 
study  could  happen  across  such  a  definitely 
instructive  article  as  that  entitled  "  Spring 
Management,"  by  Dr.  Miller,  page  255, 
April,  they  would  surely  be  immediately 
converted  into  readers  and  students.  One 
such  article  is  worth  more  to  the  reader 
than  the  subscription  jirice  for  many  years. 

*  #  * 

I  wonder  if  Dr.  Miller  could  have  said 
more  definitely  about  Avhat  time  he  would 
make  that  first  inspection,  when  good  colo- 
nies might  be  expected  to  have  four  or  more 
combs  of  brond — not  definite  as  to  date,  of 
course,  as  that  differs  so  with  latitude,  but 
as  to  the  advancement  of  spring  during 
fruit-bloom,  perhaps,  or  when  the  maples 
are  droi)ping  their  seedpods  and  putting 
out  leaves,  and  cardinals  are  calling  clear. 

Have  you  as  fixed  rules  for  the  amount 
of  stores  in  spring.  Dr.  Miller,  as  for  brood? 


The  Division  of  E:xtension,  College  of  Ag- 
riculture, Knoxville,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  N.  C. 
&  St.  L.  Railway  Company,  is  sendir.g 
out  a  demonstration  train  thru  several 
counties,  giving  exhibits  and  lectures  cover- 
ing all  phases  of  poultry-raising  and  bee- 
keeping, and  the  marketing  of  these  prod- 
uces. Mr.  Bartholomew  accompanied  the 
train,  which  left  Nashville  April  8. 
*  *  * 

On  Thursday,  April  5,  there  was  a  meet- 
ing of  beekeepers  at  the  yard  of  Mr.  J.  Ivan 
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Banks,  Dowelltown,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
forming  a  county  organization.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Bartholomew  was  present,  and  they  had 
looked  forward  to  having  Mr.  Pellett  witli 
them;  but  unfortunately,  on  the  2d,  Mr. 
Pellett  received  word  of  an  accident  to  his 
little  son,  and  hurried  home.  We  are  all 
hoping  the  accident  may  not  have  proven 
serious,  and  we  greatly  regret  missing  Mr. 
Pellett  at  the  various  meetings  he  had  i:)lan- 
ned  to  attend — including  that  of  our  own 
county.     And  we  hope  he  will  come  back. 


There  was  only  a  baker's  dozen  present 
at  the  meeting  in  our  apiary  to  organize 
the  Davidson  County*  Association,  but  we 
organized.  The  constitution  which  Mr. 
Bartholomew  presented  as  the  one  adopted 
with  some  modifications  by  other  county  as- 
sociations states  the  object  to  be  "to  promote 
the  beekeeping  industry  of  the  county,  to 
unite  the  beekeepers  in  one  compact  body, 
to  create  a  power  the  units  of  which,  work- 
ing in  harmony  of  purpose,  will  foster  fra- 
ternal relations  and  intercouise  among  tlie 
beekeepers;  safeguard  the  material  inter- 
ests of  the  industry,  elevate  the  standards, 
and  improve  the  methods  of  beekeeping; 
encourage  and  help  to  introduce  beekeep- 
ing instruction  into  elemental  and  high 
schools;  secure  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment of  just  inspection  laws,  and  enlighten 
the  general  public  regarding  the  value  of 
honey  for  a  pure  food." 

Now,  that's  a  whole  lot  to  take  upon  one's 


'organized  county  self  as  one's  object,  and 
probably  for  a  while  this  particular  county 
organization  will  content  itself  with  the 
"  material  interests  "  and  the  "  fraternal  re- 
lations." But  that,  I  contend,  is  a  begin- 
ning, and  a  good  beginning.  Mr.  Allen 
was  chosen  president,  Mr.  E.  J.  Adkisson 
vice-president,  and  W.  Edward  Lee  secre- 
tary-treasurer. Later  we  shall  have  com- 
mittees, and  the  committees  will  do  things. 

Of  course  the  feature  of  the  meeting  was 
Mr.  Bartholomew's  convincing  address  set- 
ting forth  the  advantages  and  possibilities 
of  organization — co-operation  of  effort  for 
the  large  producers,  and  instruction  for  the 
beginners.  There  was  evident  an  earnest 
appreciation  of  this  opportunity,  and  plen- 
ty of  humorous,  friendly  conversation  thru- 
out. 

And  here  is  the  importance  and  signifi- 
cance of  any  such  meeting.  Davidson  is 
only  one  county  in  one  state  in  this  great 
country ;  but  get  this  sort  of  thing  sufficient- 
ly widespread,  and  see  what  you  will  have. 
If,  for  instance,  the  beekeepers  in  every 
county  in  Tennessee  should  band  themselves 
.together  to  make  the  individual  members 
high-class  and  progi'essive,  and  their  county 
a  leader  in  the  industry,  what  couldn't  and 
wouldn't  Tennessee  as  a  state  achieve? 
Then  suppose  that  same  thing  of  every  state 
in  the  Union.  And  that  is  the  end  toward 
which  any  effort,  however  small  and  seem- 
ingly unimportant,  works ;  and  the  possible 
final  results  are  scarcely  to  be  predicted,  as 
to  new  standards  of  efficiency  and  success. 


NOTES  FROM   CANADA 

I.  L.  Byer,  Markham,  Ont. 


BEES  had  a 
})  a  r  t  i  a  1 
flight  March 
22  in  this  part 
of  Ontario — their  first  outing  since  Novem- 
ber. Then  on  the  25tli  and  2Gth  the  ther- 
mometer went  up  to  about  GO,  and  all  colo- 
nies flew  nicely.  In  spite  of  the  long 
and  exiceptionally  cold  winter,  the  bees 
seem  to  have  wintered  splendidly  outdoors 
— at  least  all  who  have  reported  to  me 
so  far  tell  that  story,  and  our  own  bees  are 
in  nice  shape  at  all  of  the  yards  so  far  as 
we  can  juclge  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Today,  April  5,  snow  has  been  falling  near- 
ly all  day,  just  to  remind  us  that  summer 
is  not  here  yet,  and  tliat  wintci'  still  has 
a  kick  or  two  left. 

*  *  * 

We  have  just  returned  from  the  yard  100 
miles  from  home,  where  over  250  colonies 
wintered  outside.     This  yard  was  never  vis- 


ited by  any  of 
us  since  last 
October,  and  not 
a  person  u  p 
there  did  a  taji  to  the  yard  till  on  the  even- 
ing of  March  21,  when  some  snow  was  tak- 
en from  the  entrances,  as  prospects  seemed 
good  for  a  flight  the  next  day.  Judging  ])y 
five  years'  wintering  on  the  let-alone  plan,  1 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  Ihc 
tinkering  done  at  home  yards,  suck  as  rak- 
ing out  dead  bees  from  entrances,  etc., 
amounts  to  little;  but  of  course  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  satisfaction  in  doing  this 
"  tinkering,"  even  if  there  is  no  money  in  it. 
Did  you  ever  spend  some  time  in  helping 
some  ];oor  chilled  bees  to  get  into  the  en- 
trance (if  tlieir  hive  after  being  caught  out 
by  some  sudden  changes  of  weather,  even 
when  you  felt  that  you  were  doing  very 
little  actual  good  from  a  monetary  stand- 
point?    We    have   often    done    that    very 
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thing,  actually  taking'  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est in  the  work.  On  the  same  principle, 
no  doubt,  a  lot  of  little  things  are  often 
done  in  connection  with  bees  near  home 
that  are  not  possible  to  do  at  out-apiaries, 
and — well,  I  guess  these  bees  at  the  out- 
apiaries  are  none  the  worse  for  our  seeming 

ne^ect. 

*  *  * 

Clover  looks  fine  so  far;  and  as  fi'ost  is 
about  all  out  of  the  ground,  the  chances  are 
that  a  little  heaving  of  the  plants  will  now 
occur.  "  Heaving "  is  directly  caused  by 
hard  freezing  at  nights  followed  by  warm 
sunny  days;  but  even  in  this  kind  of  weath- 
er the  danger  is  never  as  great  when  there 
is  no  frost  under  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

That  editorial  on  foul  brood,  page  250, 
last  ii-sue,  should  be  read  by  all  beekeepers. 
One  comment  made  on  the  bulletin  dis- 
cussed (No.  431),  to  my  mind  should"  be 
modified  unless  American  foul  brood  differs 
in  different  localities — a  thing  that  is  hard- 
ly prol)able  if  at  all  possible.  I  refer  to 
the  statement  thai,  previous  to  the  publica- 
tion of  this  bulletin,  the  ordinary  foul-brood 
inspector  could  not  be  sure  whether  he  had 
a  case  of  dead  brood  or  American  or  Euro- 
pean until  a  bacteriological  determination 
could  be  made.  Personally  I  believe  the 
characteristics  of  American  foul  brood  are 
so  uniformly  the  same  in  all  cases  that  no 
foul-brood  inspector  should  ever  make  a 
mistake  in  diagnosing  this  disease.  With 
European  foul  brood  and  sacbrood  it  is  an 
entirely  different  matter,  and  an  expert  is 
apt  to  be  deceived.  The  definition  given 
by  the  editor,  of  how  these  two  latter  dis- 
eases work,  is  about  as  good  a  one  as  we 
have  seen.  "  European  foul  brood  attacks 
the  larva  mainly  before  it  uncurls.  Sac- 
brood  attacks  its  victim  after  it  has  stretch- 
ed out  on  the  bottom  of  the  cell  walls,  and 
a  day  or  two  after  it  is  sealed,  or  just 
about  the  time  when  it  begins  to  spin  its 
cocoon."  By  remembering  these  simple 
facts,  generally  there  should  be  no  ditficul- 
ty  in  telling  the  two  diseases  apart.  As  to 
American  foul  brood,  while,  as  the  editor 
says,  in  some  respects  it  resembles  sacbrood, 
yet  the  absence  of  all  ropiness,  and  the 
well-known  odor  of  American  foul  brood, 
should  prevent  any  confusion  on  that  point. 


PAPER  PAILS  FOR  HONEY. 

In  view  of  the  increased  price  of  honey- 
pails,  and  the  prospect  of  a  still  higher  price 
in  the  near  future,  the  question  of  contain- 
ers for  honey,  in  case  we  get  a  crop,  is  a 
matter    of    live    interest    here    in    Canada. 


Manufacturers  are  asking  for  orders  to  be 
placed  right  away  so  that  they  can  arrange 
as  to  purchasing  tin,  etc.,  before  there  is 
another  advance  in  raw  material,  not  to 
mention  wages  of  employees  increasing, 
etc. ;  and  no  one  can  say  that  their  request  is 
at  all  unreasonable.  At  the  same  time 
many  of  us  hesitate  to  stock  up  with  pails 
when  not  being  sure  of  a  crop,  for,  aside 
from  any  question  of  capital  being  tied  u]) 
for  possibly  a  year  or  more,  personally  I 
dislike  to  have  a  large  stock  of  pails  carried 
over,  as  there  is  always  danger  of  rusting, 
particularly  if  one  has  not  first-class  stor- 
age facilities. 

As  a  means  of  helping  out  the  situation, 
paper  containers  are  being  investigated ; 
and,  judging  by  some  samples  shown  to  me 
a  short  time  ago,  it  looks  as  tho  they  might 
be  a  success.  To  be  sure,  paper  has  been 
used  in  the  past  for  extractecl  honey ;  but 
in  so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  only  lioney 
in  the  g'ranulated  form  has  been  thus  han- 
dled. Of  course  the  honey  was  placed  in  the 
paper  containers  when  just  ready  to  granu- 
late, and  it  soon  became  a  solid  mass.  The 
samples  shown  us  are  of  the  pail  pattern, 
and  are  warranted  to  hold  water  or  other 
liquids,  so  they  should  hold  honey  all  right. 
They  are  made  of  heavy  paraffined  card- 
board, the  waxing  being  done  by  some 
special  process.  The  name  and  address 
of  the  producer,  and  any  directions  as  to 
keeping  honey,  or  other  advertising  matter, 
can  be  printed  on  the  pails  as  desired.  No 
prices  were  quoted,  so  at  present  we  can 
give  no  more  cletailed  information. 


THE    POSSIBILITIES    OF    CO-OPERATION. 

On  the  first  page  of  the  February  issue, 
the  editor,  in  referring  to  the  possibilities 
of  co-operation,  says  that  Ontario  is  well 
fitted  to  make  this  system  a  success.  His 
reasons  are  that  the  "  territory  is  not  large 
and  that  the  beekeepers  have  covered  prac- 
tically all  the  good  ranges  in  the  province." 
''  Territory  not  large."  Let  us  consid- 
er that  point  a  minute.  From  old  Glengari-y 
in  the  east  on  the  St.  LaAvrenee,  to  Essex 
County  in  the  west,  it  is  about  500  miles. 
From  Toronto,  the  center  of  this  line,  it  is 
225  miles  straight  north  to  North  Bay. 
This  comprises  what  is  generally  known  as 
Old  Ontario,  and  it  in  itself  is  no  small  ter- 
ritory. This  territory,  as  the  editor  says,  is 
in  many  places  at  least  pretty  well  stock- 
ed with  bees.  But  starting  from  North  Bay 
and  running  north  and  west  we  have  an- 
other joart  of  Ontario  so  large  that  the  great 
Empire  State,  a  dozen  or  so  "  Little 
Ehodies,"  and  a  few  other  of  the  states 
could  be  tucked  away  in  it;  and  this  latter 
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territory  is  destined,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
to  be  tine  place  for  the  greatest  expansion 
of  the  bee  industry  in  Ontario  in  the  near 
future.  If  1  were  20  years  younger  nothing 
Avould  please  me  better  than  to  take  a 
plunge  into  this  great  north  land,  for  as- 
suredly there  are  possibilities  there  un- 
equaled  or  unexcelled,  at  least  in  the  older 
])arts  of  the  province. 

As  to  eo-operation,  desirable  as  it  may  be, 
(he  plain  unvarnished  fact  is  that  such  a 
move  lias  never  been  successfully  accom- 
plished until  the  people  directly  concerned 
were  almost  if  not  actually  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances to  organize.  Generally  speak- 
ing, then,  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  such 
a  move  to  be  successfully  launched  here  in 

Ontario. 

*  *  * 

The  question  as  to  how  far  be  s  will  fly, 
discussed  by  Mr.  Doolittle  ar.d  the  editor 
in  the  Dec.  1st  number,  is  something  that 


will  never  be  settled  to  suit  all  conditions 
and  localities.  As  mentioned  before,  for 
a  number  of  years  we  had  buckwheat  a 
little  over  three  miles  from  our  home  api- 
ary ;  and  while  the  bees  near  these  buck- 
wheat fields  stored  surplus  our  bees  gath- 
ered never  a  drop.  On  the  other  hand  we 
saw  thousands  of  our  bees  working  more 
than  three  miles  from  the  apiary  a  few 
years  ago  at  the  Lovering  yard;  and  on 
another  occasion,  when  all  clover  was  kill- 
ed with  drouth  on  our  side  of  the  bay,  the 
bees  Hew  two  miles  to  the  water  and  then 
across  another  two  miles  to  the  opposite 
side.  This  last  stunt  would  not  be  expect- 
ed to  be  pi-ofitable;  but  the  bees  cei-tainly 
flew  the  four  miles.  After  all  is  said  and 
done  on  this  question,  tho,  very  few  bee- 
keepers indeed  would  care  to  locate  an  api- 
ary where  the  bees  had  to  depend  on  their 
main  source  of  nectar  located  two  miles  or 
more  away. 


LESS   talk   is 
linear  d     now 
of  the  pros- 
pective  honey 

crop  and  the  price  to  be  obtained  than  of  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  price  of  cans. 
Already  the  reports  indicate  that  it  may  be 
impossible  to  get  tin  containers  at  any  price 
later  on.  It  would  seem  that  the  beekeep- 
ers should  be  interesting  themselves  in  the 
possibility  of  wooden  containers.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  note  that  the  beekeepers  of 
California  have  already  decided  to  use  bar- 
rels, and  market  large  orders  of  honey. 

*  *  * 

There  has  been  some  little  discussion  of 
late  in  the  state  papers  about  the  best 
method  of  transferring  bees.  Each  writer 
presents  a  different  plan,  and  any  one  of 
those  given  should  be  successful  if  the 
directions  are  followed  carefully.  The 
good  that  may  come  from  these  sugges- 
tions is  the  getting  of  more  bees  out  of 
gums  and  into  modern  movable-frame  hives. 
In  so  doing  tlie  beekeeper  will  be  com- 
plying with  the  foul-brood  law,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  placing  his  bees  in  position 
to  make  him  due  returns  for  his  invest- 
ment. The  one  marvel  of  beekeepers  who 
have  transferred  is  the  great  amount  of 
honey  that  can  be  made  from  a  colony  of 

bees. 

*  *  * 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  regular 
session  of  the  legislature  adjourned  Avith- 
out   passing   the   experimental-apiary    bill. 


IN  TEXAS 

By  F.  B.  Paddock,  State  Entomologist 


This  bill  carried 
a  great  future 
for  the  beekeep- 
ing industry  of 
this  state,  but  jierhaps  another  concerted 
action  will  be  made  at  the  next  legislature 

for  such  a  bill. 

*  *  * 

Messrs.  Lutcher  Stark  and  R.  L.  Lester, 
of  Orange,  Texas,  were  visitors  at  the  Ex- 
periment Station  Apiary.  These  gentle- 
men came  from  a  section  of  the  state  that 
is  neglected  from  the  standpoint  of  bee- 
keeping. They  are  enthusiastic  over  the 
possibilities  of  their  isecitaon,  and  |it  is 
certain  that  their  methods  will  surely  bring 

results. 

»  «  * 

With  us  the  spring  has  been  extremely 
dry,  which  makes  vei^y  trying  conditions 
after  a  very  dry  winter.  The  cold  wave 
did  not  hit  so  hard  in  this  section,  and 
the  bees  were  hardly  kept  from  flying.  The 
bees  seem  to  be  gathering  pollen  and  honey 
every  day.  The  pears  were  in  full  bloom 
on  March  15;  on  the  18th  the  bees  were 
working  on  the  oak  blooms,  and  from  the 
20th  to  the  30th  the  willows  were  in  bloom. 
By  careful  attention  our  bees  have  built  u]i 
eight  frames  of  brood  and  will  be  ready  to 
divide  in  a  few  days. 

*  *  * 

Distressing  reports  have  come  from  bee- 
keepers in  one  of  the  fruit  sections  that 
the  fruit-gTowers  were  spraying  their  trees 
while  in  full  bloom,  with  the  result  that  the 
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bees  were  being  poisoned  and  the  industry 
threatened.  Unfortunately,  tbere  is  Inot 
a  law  in  this  state,  as  there  is  in  many 
others,  which  j^rohibits  the  spraying  of 
fruit-trees  when  in  full  bloom,  to  protect 
the  bees.  It  has  been  acknowledged  for 
many  years  that  no  extra  benefit  could  be 
dei'ived  from  spraying  fruit-trees  when  in 
full  bloom,  and  the  recommendations  usual- 
ly say  spray  when  90  per  cent  of  the 
petals  have  fallen.  At  such  times  there 
is  very  little  for  the  bees  to  get  from  the 
fruit  -  blossoms,  and  but  few  are  found 
around  the  trees.  The  fruit-grower  should 
realize  the  great  value  of  the  honeybee  as 
a  pollenizing  agent,  and  should  protect 
rather  than  destroy  it. 
»  *  * 

In  this  state  great  quantities  of  cotton- 
seed meal  are  used  for  feeding  beef  and 
daily  cattle,  and  hogs  and  sheep.  Reports 
have  come  in  now  for  two  years  of  the 
troubles  coming  up  between  the  beekee^ier 
and  the  stockman.  For  the  most  part 
these  have  been  of  a  more  or  less  local 
nature  and  were  soon  settled.  It  seems 
that  in  a  dearth  of  pollen  the  bees  will 
gather  cotton-seed  meal,  either  from  the 
storeroom  or  the  feeding-trough.  The  bees 
then  become  a  nuisance  to  one  working 
around  the  feed-room  and  to  the  stock  in 
the  feed  lot.  To  what  extent  the  stock  is 
stung  by  the  bees  is  not  known.  How  much 
cotton-seed  meal  is  carried  away  by  the 
bees  is  not  known,  altho  one  report  says  an 
entire  sack  (100  lbs.)  was  carried  off  by  the 
bees.  The  last  report  to  come  in  is  that 
of  a  stockman  who  was  annoyed  by  the  bees 
from  several  yards  in  his  vicinity.  The 
charge  was  made  that  poison  had  been  used 
to  get  rid  of  the  bees.  The  bees  died  rapid- 
ly, regardless  of  the  trouble.  This  raises 
an  interesting  cjuestion  which  should  be  in- 
vestigated as  soon  as  possible.  What  is 
the   effect   of  cotton-seed   meal   fed  in   un- 


limited c|uantities  to  a  colony  of  bees?  Con- 
siderable has  been  said  already,  but  facts 
which  will  stand  cross-examination  are  lack- 
ing entirely. 

*  *  * 

The  above  brings  up  the  discussion  of 
artificial  pollen  and  the  value  of  cotton- 
seed meal  as  such.  It  has  been  evident  for 
some  time  that  miich  loss  of  bees  could  be 
prevented  by  the  use  of  an  artificial  pollen. 
This  is  evident  in  one  of  the  following  re- 
ports. Bees  will  not  seek  an  artificial  pol- 
len when  the  natural  pollen  is  available. 
We  have  tried  to  feed  cotton-seed  meal,  even 
mixing  in  some  honey.  The  bees  took  up 
the  honey  but  refused  to  take  the  meal. 

*  *  * 

On  March  4,  too  late  for  our  last  report, 
a  severe  cold  wave  hit  Texas  and  was  espe- 
cially destructive  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  state.  In  the  Rio  Grande  section  most 
of  the  citrus  fruit  was  at  least  severely 
damaged.  This  has  made  a  very  different 
outlook  to  early-crop  prospects;  in  fact,  in 
the  latter  part  of  March  the  bees  were  weak, 
with  little  or  no  stores,  and  just  making 
a  living.  The  season  was  put  back  thirty 
days,  and  not  many  beekeepers  expect  a 
spring  crop  of  honey.  FurtJher  north  the 
extrenje  drouth  was  a  serious  handicap ;  but 
in  spite  of  this  the  bees  were  building  up 
on  the  stores,  Avhich  were  going  down  rapid- 
ly. In  some  localities  of  the  southwest  sec- 
tion the  late  freeze  was  disastrous.  Many 
colonies  of  bees  died,  leaving  plenty  of 
stores,  apparently  from  lack  of  pollen. 
Since  the  freeze  the  bees  have  built  up 
slowly  and  irregularly.  With  the  continu- 
ed drouth  there  will  be  but  little  honey  ex- 
cept from  mesquite,  which  is  usually  best  in 
dry  seasons.  In  one  locality  feeding  has 
been  resorted  to  in  order  to  keep  the  fine 
start  the  bees  had  made.  The  queen-breed- 
ers in  this  section  felt  the  effects  of  the  ad- 
verse condition. 


AF  R I  E  N  D 
of  mine,   a 


FLORIDA     SUNSHINE 


b  e  e  m  a  n  , 
tried      to      rear 

some  queens  the  last  of  February,  near 
this  place.  He  failed  to  realize  his  ex- 
pectations for  the  weather  was  too  cool 
and  changeable.  I  have  always  found  that 
changeable  weather  is  about  as  hard  to  com- 
bat, in  queen-rearing,  as  steady  cool  weath- 
er. Since  the  freezing  temperatures  of 
early  February,  and  the  damage  to  citrus 
and   other  trees   and   shrubs  resulting,   the 


forage    lias    not 

been      equal      to 

E.  G.  Baldwin  normal.      This 

too  tends  to  re- 
tard queen-iearing.  Better  wait  now  till 
the  middle  or  last  of  March  or  early  April, 
brothers,  for  your  queens.  Wait  till  set- 
tled warm  weather.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  there  will  be  some  orange  bloom  for 
two  rnontlis  or  more,  and  perhaps  in  May 
and  June,  owing  to  the  freeze.  This  will 
make  ideal  queen-rearing  weather  and  con- 
ditions.    Better  plan  to   do  your  requeen- 
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ing  a  little  later  than  usual  this  season. 
But,  be  on  the  alert  to  lake  advantage  of 
the  first  steady  warm  weather  and  honey- 
flow.  .J.  ,^  ^ 

By  the  way,  when  you  are  rearing  and 
introducing  your  queens  don't  fail  to  try  out 
that  honey  method  of  introducing  queens; 
then  report.  But  don't  fail  to  close  the 
hive,  almost,  and  see  that  robbing  does  not 
start.  Never  mind  taking  honey  from  the 
same  hive.  Any  honey  will  do.  That  i.s 
not  the  secret.  The  secret,  if  there  is  any, 
is  in  using  plenty  of  honey,  and  almost 
closing  the  entrance. 

*  *  » 

At  tliis  date,  April  1,  we  note  with  pleas- 
ure that,  while  the  mangrove  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  Smyrna,  and  near  the  shore  at  that, 
is  frozen  practically  down  to  the  roots,  eight 
miles  further  south,  near  Oak  Hill,  and 
further  out  in  the  water,  it  is  hardly  hurt 
]ierceptibly.  There  may  be  a  crop  from  it 
this  year  as  big  as  ever.     Let  us  hope. 

*  *  * 

We  might  almost  call  the  month  of  May 
the  month  of  scrub  palmetto.  April,  May, 
and  June  are  all,  it  is  true,  graced  and 
beautified  by  those  queenly  racemes  of 
creamy  white  that  droop,  plume-like,  amid 
the  saw-blade  leaves  and  palmy  fronds  of 
the  saw  palmetto  {Sahal  serrulata).  But 
the  major  part  of  all  the  honey  secured 
from  this  source  is  secured  in  the  charm- 
ing month  of  May ;  hence  the  assertion  that 
heads  tliis  paragraph.  It  begins  to  bloom 
about  the  end  of  March  in  the  extreme 
southern  portion  of  the  peninsula,  the 
blooming  period  creeping  up  the  calendar 
as  the  bloom  creeps  up  the  state,  till  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  29th  parallel  (the  northern 
limit  of  profitable  secretion ) ,  the  yield  falls 
mostly  into  late  May  and  early  June;  and 
so  nearly  two  months  elapse  between  the 
two  extremes  of  blooming  time. 

*  *  * 

Cold  winds  and  chilling  weather  are 
over;  all  colonies  are  strong,  if  normal,  and 
drones  are  plentiful.  Oddly  enough,  in 
districts  near  orange-groves,  all  swarming 
is  over  by  palmetto  time.  The  bees  seem 
to  swarm  themselves  out,  and  by  this  time 
are  settled  down  to  business  in  dead  earne;st. 
These  columns  have  often  directed  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  blossoms  of  this  palmet- 
to are  extremely  susceptible  to  changes  in 
temperature,  etc.  Too  dry  weather  during 
bloom  will  wither  the  blossoms,  and  too 
much  moisture  will  mildew  them.  In  those 
"  oS "  seasons,  thousands  of  flies,  moths, 
wasps,  butterflies,  and  sweat  bees  will  visit 
the  blossoms,  throng  over  and  about  them, 
but  nary  a  honeybee.     Why  this  is,  I  could 


never  determine.  But  such  are  the  facts. 
In  the  vicinity  of  New  Smyrna  we  count 
on  a  good  yield  from  this  source  about 
once  in  three  years,  and  perhaps  a  fair 
yield  every  other  year.  At  present  writing 
(April  3)  the  racemes  of  blossoms  are  full 
length,  fully  a  month  earlier  than  usual 
here.  It  looks  like  a  good  palmetto  year, 
but  you  never  can  tell. 

*  *  * 

There  is  no  finer  honey  in  the  country 
than  pure  scrub-palmetto  honey  (the  term 
"  scrub  "  is  locally  applied  to  the  saw  pal- 
metto). And,  thank  goodness!  it  is  not 
affected  by  frosts.  This  year,  after  the 
disastrous  freeze  of  February,  the  beekeep- 
er welcomes  anything  that  will  keep  its  vi- 
tality and  grow  and  yield  honey  thru  cold 
and  heat  alike.  Almost  all  portions  of  the 
state  feel  the  beneficial  effects  of  saw-pal- 
metto bloom;  but  only  near  the  lagoons, 
marshes,  hummocks,  and  river  courses,  or 
sea  coasts,  does  it  really  produce  surplus 
in  paying  quantities.  In  favorable  locali- 
ties the  yield  per  colony  may  reach  an  aver- 
age of  100  lbs. ;  and  what  a  honey  it  is ! — 
pale  lemon  in  hue,  thick  as  molasses  in  Jan- 
uary; in  body,  clear,  aromatic — food  for 
the  gods.  Mr.  0.  0.  Poppleton  pronounced 
it  the  finest  honey  in  Florida. 

There  is  no  better  time  for  requeening 
than  the  blooming  period  of  saw  i^almetto. 

*  *  sj 

The  following  quotation  from  a  large 
manufacturing  concern  in  our  state  will 
speak  for  itself : 

Dear  Sir: — W^e  shall  be  glad  to  receive  a  sample 
of  your  honey.  We  are  using  honey  actively  and 
prefer  to  buy  it  from,  Florida  producers  rather  than 
send  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  York,  or 
Boston.  Yours  very  truly, 

Such  signs  as  this  point  to  an  increasing- 
consumption  of  our  own  honeys  within  our 
own  borders;  and  the  more  Florida  uses  in 
her  own  boundaries,  the  less  will  need  to  be 
shipped  north  to  glut  the  markets  there. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  state  may  come 
into  the  position  of  Texas,  that  consumes 
so  large  a  per  cent  of  her  own  products, 
and  very  much  to  her  credit.  We  urge 
Florida  beemen  to  ship  all  honey  to  Florida 
jobbers  so  far  as  jjossible. 

*  *  * 

The  sources  of  honey  in  Florida  seem  to 
be  increasing;  at  least,  beemen  are  dis- 
covering that  more  and  more  plants  and 
trees  and  slirubs  are  nectariferous.  Not 
long  ago  a  plant  was  sent  in  for  analysis 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  state — a 
plant  that  proved  to  be  the  redroot  {Gyro- 
theca  tinctoria,)  which  is  reported  to  yield 
honey  in  considerable  quantities.  It  begins 
to  bloom  in  the  middle  of  June,  or  a  little 
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later,  and  continues  till  September.  It 
prefers  clamp  soil,  tho  it  grows  fairly  well 
thru  the  low  pine  woods  or  flatwoods.  Bees 
work  on  it  all  day  long.  The  honey  is 
said  by  those  who  have  it  to  have  a  rather 
acrid  and  decidedly  unpleasant  taste.  One 
beekeeper  reports  that  he  thinks,  but 
does  not  really  know,  that  it  was  this  source 
that  spoiled  the  flavor  of  his  cabbage- 
palmetto  honey.  See  also  the  report  in 
the  Oct.  15th  issue,  of  a  beeman  who  re- 
ported that  his  cabbage-palmetto  honey  was 
poor  in  flavor.  It  may  be  that  it  was  this 
redroot  that  did  the  damage.  The  flower 
takes  its  name  from  the  dark  red  root, 
which  colors  the  flesh  of  swine  pink  when 
used  as  forage. 

*  *  * 

Many  of  Gleanings'  readers  will  doubt- 
less remember  Mr.  W.  J.  Young,  formerly 
with  the  Chemical  Staff  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  whose  name  appears  on  the  excellent 
government  bulletin  containing  two  valuable 
publications,  the  one  entitled  "  The  C'hem- 
ical  Analysis  of  Honeys,"  and  the  other 
"  The  Identification  of  Honeys  by  Micro- 
scopical Examination  of  Pollen  Grains." 
The  latter  is  by  Mr.  Young.  While  no  longer 
connected  with  the  federal  office,  he  is  still 
doing  good  work  in  other  fields.  A  recent 
letter  from  him  seems  to  have  some  points 
worthy  of  being  reprinted  here.  With  his 
pei^mission  portions  are  here  given.  He 
says:  "I  am  referring  your  letter  to  Mr. 
B.  J.  Howard,  the  Chief  of  the  Micro-chem- 
ical laboratory.  He  will,  I  think,  make  the 
examination  for  you.  Blossoms  for  exam- 
ination should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  open, 
and  dried  as  for  the  herbarium.  Usually 
an  ounce  of  honey  is  plenty  for  microscopic 

examination." 

*  *  * 

About  November  last,  two  young  men  of 
the  inspection  squad  of  the  Florida  Stale 
Plant  Board,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  apiJeared  at 
our  abode  and  announced  that  they  wished 
to  examine  critically  the  leaves  of  all 
orange-trees  on  the  place.  Their  aim  was 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  any  signs  might 
be  api^earing,  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
the  dreaded  citrus  canker.  After  they  had 
made  the  examination,  and  found  that  no 
disease  was  present  here,  and  while  they 
were  at  the  hydrant,  cleaning  up  a  little  be- 
fore taking  their  auto  again,  I  engaged 
them  in  conversation.  I  had  noted  the 
special  suits  they  used  for  all  inspection 
work,  and  at  once  the  idea  came  to  me, 
"  What  a  dandy  bee-suit!"  I  spoke  about  it 
to  the  young  men,  who  told  me  that  the 
suits  could  be  obtained  of  the  Plant  Board 
at    Gainesxillc,   and    cost   only   $1.25   each. 


Well,  the  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  was 
that  I  wrote  to  the  Board  and  ordered  a 
suit  as  a  trial  dress  for  the  beeyard.  When 
it  came  I  donned  it  and  sallied  forth,  look- 
ing like  an  inspector  sure  enough.  But, 
altho  I  appeared  like  an  animated  Santa 
Claus  in  summer  time,  I  was  pleased  with 
the  effects,  and  the  more  I  have  used  the 
suit  the  better  I  am  pleased. 

The  suit  in  question  is  made  of  white 
cotton  cloth,  like  a  heavy  cambric  cloth; 
opens  down  the  front,  buttoning  up  close 
all  around  the  neck,  and  is  made  in  one 
piece  from  top  to  toe.  When  the  leggins 
are  put  on  over  it,  and  the  veil  tucked  down 
under  the  neck-band,  and  that  buttoned,  I 
defy  any  bee,  even  the  most  savage  and  the 
most  i^ersistent,  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
operator.  The  special  merit  of  this  suit, 
as  I  see  it,  is  its  lightness  and  color.  White 
is  less  offensive  to  bees  than  darker  hues ; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that;  and  with  a 
light  i^air  of  overalls,  and  a  light  jumper  or 
blouse  under  this  suit,  it  is  not  uncomfort- 
able even  in  warm  weather.  It  has  a  pocket 
in  the  front,  handy  for  the  hive-tool,  and  one 
in  rear  for  handkerchief,  etc.  Plenty  of  room 
is  one  of  the  chief  merits  in  a  bee-suit ;  and 
I  made  a  point  of  getting  this  one  large 
enough  and  to  spare.  I  do  not  regret  it. 
Not  long  ago  I  was  surj^rised  to  receive  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Wilmon  Newell, 
Plant  Commissioner,  of  Gaines\'ille,  which 
is  interesting  enough  to  deserve  a  place  in 
Gleanings  for  Florida  readers: 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  noticed  your  letter  of  January 
31,  with  which  you  sent  a  check  for  $1.25  for  an 
inspection  suit  to  be  used  in  conneclion  with  your 
beekeeping  work.  I  have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  the  past  with  bees  myself;  but  the  possibility 
of  the  inspection  suit  being  adapted  to  beekeeping 
work  did  not  occur  to  me  until  I  noticed  your  letter. 
From  a  theoretical  standpoint,  at  least,  it  looks  as 
tho  the  suit  should  be  well  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

After  you  have  tried  it  out  thoroly  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  as  to  how  well  it  answers  the 
purpose.  Wilmon  Newell, 

Gainesville,    Fla.  Plant    Commissioner. 

*  «  * 

METAL  COVERS^  AGAIN. 

A  correspondent  from  faraway  Seattle 
writes  to  ask  for  more  detailed  description 
of  tlie  metal  covers  described  and  advocated 
in  Gleanings.  June  15,  p.  472.  Further  in- 
formation on  the  construction,  especially  of 
the  wooden  part,  is  requested.  We  have  re- 
ferred him  to  any  of  the  standard  dealers 
in  bee  supplies,  advising  him  to  purchase 
one  cover  complete  in  the  flat,  and  use  that 
as  a  guide  in  case  he  desires  to  make  his  own 
covers.  He  adds:  "Our  winters  are  as 
wet  a.=5  your  summers,  and  I  have  found  all 
the  trouble  j'ou  have  with  ordinary  covers." 
Friend  Carr,  of  New  Jersey,  has  also  writ- 
ten, advof'ating  canvas,  heavily  painted,  in 
place  of  tin  or  galvanized  iron   (the  latter 
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beiiis:  onr  preference.)     We  replied,  "Not  ino-  rain,  will  almost  warp  a  railroad  rail! 

jn  Floridr-."     Our  hot  boiling  sun  in  sum-  We  want   tn)vers  that  last  a  lifetime — and 

mer,  following  close  on  the  heels  of  a  soak-  longer. 


1  0  i  t  e  ring 


AMONG    THE    ROCKIES 


this  yeai'. 
A  year  ago  she 
was  with  us  in  all  her  loveliness;  but  as 
yet,  April  6,  we  can  scarcely  say  she  has 
arrived.  The  bees  are  getting  ready  for 
her,  and  breeding  is  going  on  at  quite  a 
satisfactory  rate.  Some  hives  have  four 
frames  of  brood  and  ar^  spreading  rapidly. 
The  maples  are  in  bloom,  and  dandelions 
are  beginning  to  appear.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  snow,  and  we  should  be  able  to 
have  all  colonies  ready  for  the  harvest  in 
June,  July,  and  August.  Tho.se  who  are 
contemplating  using  the  Alexander  plan  of 
increase  may  succeed ;  but  the  season  is  so 
late  that  it  may  not  prove  successful. 

GRANULATION  OF  COMB  HONEY. 

We  read  of  beemen  who  are  changing 
from  comb  to  extracted  honey  production. 
Perhaps  we  can  explain  this  partly  by  the 
fact  that  comb  honey  has  been  so  subject  to 
granulation.  The  granulation  of  Western 
comb  honey  is  a  serious  indictment  of  it. 
This  may  all  be  averted  with  a  little  dili- 
gence. The  honey  must  be  shii^ped  early, 
sold  early,  and  consumed  early.  This  can 
best  be  clone  by  having  all  cases  nailed  in 
advance,  all  cartons  ready,  and  the  selling 
plan  outlined  in  advance.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  comb-honey  crop  may  not  be 
sold  before  being  harvested.  This  is  true 
of  the  walnut  crop — it  is  sold  before  the 
walnuts  are  off  the  trees.  The  power  of 
advertising  is  capable  of  doing  this,  and 
ad\ertising  will  solve  the  question  of  gran- 
ulated comb  honey.  By  advertising,  the 
comb  honey  of  the  Ignited  States  can  be 
marketed  before  there  is  any  chance  for 
granulation. 

DANDELIONS. 

Editor  Root  says  on  page  252,  April, 
that  dandelions  yield  little  or  no  honey.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  hear  reports  on  this 
from  various  parts  of  the  country.  Here 
in  Colorado  dandelions  yield  honey — some- 
times in  abundance;  and  whenever  they  are 
plentiful  some  honey  is  gathered.  It  is 
common  for  the  hives  to  be  filled  with  dan- 
delion honey,  and  a  few  beekee^^ers  have 
extracted  dandelion  honey  and  put  it  on  the 
market.  Many  seasons  have  I  seen  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  dandelion  honey  stored 
in  tl'e  brood-chambers,  and  not  infrequent- 
ly have  the  bees  stored  and  finished  dande- 


Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Colorado 


lion  comb  honey. 
Most  of  the  dan- 
d  e  1  i  o  n  honey 
stored,  however, 
is  consumed  in  the  hive  during  the  interval 
following  fruit-bloom  and  before  alfalfa 
yields  nectar.  But  dandelions  are  more 
loved  by  beekeepers  for  the  nectar  secured 
than  is  fi'uit-bloom  in  many  localities.  We 
can  get  surplus  from  dandelions  if  we  want 
it — not  every  year,  but  often. 

WINTER    LOSSES. 

Losses  are  heavy  in  w^estern  Colorado, 
running  close  to  25  per  cent.  Eastern  Colo- 
i-ado  has  been  more  favored — the  losses  be- 
ing negligible.  Take  Colorado  as  a  whole, 
we  may  reasonably  exjiect  a  crop  unless  too 
many  unforeseen  obstacles  arise.  The  high 
price  of  hay  will  cause  early  cutting  of  the 
alfalfa,  and  better  farming  everywhere  will 
be  i^racticed,  which  works  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  Western  beekeei^er.  Sweet 
clover  growing  on  land  unsuit-able  for  cut- 
ting is  one  of  our  main  stays.  Greater  al- 
falfa acreage  will  be  sown  in  the  next  few 
years.  Colorado  has  about  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  alfalfa;  and  when  that 
acreage  is  increased  to  a  million  acres,  our 
bee  jDopulation  can  be  increased  a  half, 
anyway.  *  *  « 

From  present  indications  there  will  be  a 
serious  food  shortage  in  the  United  States 
this  year,  and  honey  will  reach  an  exalted 
figure.  The  beekeeper  who  does  not  bestir 
himself  will  be  the  loser.  Our  duty  is  to 
produce !  produce !  How  many  tons  are 
you  good  for*?  With  sugar  at  $10  per 
hundred,  and  maple  syrup  selling  at  $2.25 
per  gallon,  should  not  extracted  honey  bring 
12  to  14  cts.  wholesale"? 

*  *  * 

Now  about  the  queenless  colonies  of  good 
streng-th — just  send  to  some  queen-breeder 
for  a  dozen  or  so  queens  and  have  a  few^  on 
hand  at  all  times  for  the  needy  colonies. 

*  *  * 

With  bee-supplies  selling  at  the  prices 
now  asked,  what  chance  is  there  of  being 
able  to  increase  honey  prices  commensurate 
with  the  increased  cost  'of  production? 
The  cost  of  supplies  is  now  almost  double 
what  it  was  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  and 
the  price  of  our  honey  has  not  doubled  as 
yet.  We  may  see  the  i:»riee  doubled  soon, 
however. 
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BY  GRACE  ALLEN 

I  cannot  sing  of  bees  and  flowers 
This  best  of  all  earth 's  Mays, 

When  men  must  meet  such  tragic  hours 
Thru  all  the  lovely  days. 

The  cardinals  are  calling  clear, 

The  raptured  mockingbird 
Sings  sweeter,  tenderer,  more  near 

Than  ever  I  have  heard. 

The  bees  are  humming  round  each  hive — 

You  know  the  old,  old  way, 
That  makes  you  thrill  to  be  alive 

On  such  a  tingling  day. 

Beneath  blue  skies  and  waking  trees 
Where  green  shows  more  and  more. 

There  stirs  and  floats  upon  the  breeze 
A  flag  above  my  door. 


The  Influence  of  I   want   to    ask    some 

Young  Queens  on  the  questions,  and  should 
Swarming  Question  like  some  advice. 
Last  summer  was  the 
first  time  for  me  to  clip  queens.  I  had  about 
all  the  bees  I  thought  my  location  would 
stand  for,  and  attempted  to  prevent  swarm- 
ing; and  in  case  I  did  not  succeed  I  wanted 
to  hold  the  bees  on  their  brood.  I  tried  a 
plan  given  in  Dr.  Miller's  book.  When  the 
swarm  issued  I  caged  the  queen,  cut  all  cells, 
left  the  caged  queen  in  a  Miller  cage  shoved 
in  at  the  entrance.  After  five  days  I  cut 
cells  again.  In  another  five  days  I  cut  what 
showed  up  again  and  released  the  queen. 
Part  of  the  colonies  treated  this  way  went 
to  work.  Some  of  them  did  not  let  up  work 
at  all,  but  the  rest  of  them  swarmed  re- 
peatedly. I  would  cage  the  queen  again  and 
see  that  there  were  no  cells;  let  them  go  for 
a  few  days,  and  then  release  the  queen.  It 
made  no  difference.  They  would  not  work — 
sulked  and  hung  out.  I  removed  the  queen 
in  a  few  of  them  and  gave  a  cell.  When  the 
cell  hatched  they  went  to  work  all  right 
after  losing  two  weeks  or  so  of  a  fine  clover 
flow.  To  prevent  swarming  I  went  over  all 
colonies  about  once  in  ten  days  and  destroy- 
ed queen-cells  that  might  be  started.  I  had 
about  15  colonies  out  of  120  that  did  not 
make  any  preparation  to  swarm.  These 
were  my  best  surplus  producers  of  course. 
These  made  from  four  to  nine  Danzenbaker 
supers  of  comb  honey  each.  I  tried  several 
other  schemes  to  get  those  sulkers  to  go  to 
work.  I  removed  all  brood  and  gave  empty 
combs.  I  gave  some  of  them  ten  combs  of 
sealed  honey,  with  the  idea  they  would  carry 
it  upstairs  to  give  the  queen  room  to  lay. 
I  gave  ten  frames  of  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion. All  these  schemes  looked  alike  to 
these  bees.     As  soon  as  the   queen  was  re- 


leased they  would  swarm.  But  all  colonies 
that  had  the  queen  removed,  and  a  cell  given, 
sulked  till  the  queen  hatched  and  mated, 
and  then  went  to  work.  , 

I  have  been  thinking  that  if  I  would 
raise  a  lot  of  queens  and  have  them  ready 
in  nucleus  I  could  at  swarming  time  ex- 
change queens,  giving  the  colony  a  young 
queen.  If  the  old  queen  was  not  too  old, 
and  a  good  one,  I  introduce  her  to  the  nu- 
cleus where  I  got  the  young  one,  and  use  her 
again,  or  else  raise  enough  young  ones  to 
do  the  business.  This  looks  like  a  lot  of 
trouble  to  me;  but  if  I  thought  it  would  do 
the  business  I  would  try  it  once  any  way, 
as  I  have  quite  a  lot  of  hybrid  and  black 
queens. 

Do  you  think  it  a  good  plan,  if  the  stock 
in  the  colony  is  good  and  the  chances  for 
pure  mating  good,  to  remove  the  queen  and 
leave  just  one  cell  after  the  swarm  returns? 
Would  the  bees  lose  too  much  time  to  make 
the  plan  a  poor  one  by  waiting  for  the  young 
queen  to  hatch  f 

Notwithstanding  my  amateur  bungling  I 
got  a  crop  last  summer  that  looked  good  to 
me.  We  had  a  great  clover  flow  that  lasted 
till  the  dry  weather  stopped  it  in  August. 
I  worked  my  best  colonies  for  comb  honey 
and  the  rest  of  them  for  extracted.  I  have 
sold  243  cases  of  comb  honey  and  5000  lbs. 
of  extracted  honey. 

Sabetha,  Kan.  Frank  Hill. 

Dr.  Miller  replies: 

Bees  are  pesky  critters,  aren't  they? 
Your  experiences  remind  me  of  some  I've 
had  myself.  I  would  carefully  plan  out  a 
certain  scheme  that  I  felt  sure  would  work — 
couldn  't  help  but  work — and  then  when 
submitted  to  the  bees  they  would  none  of  it. 

One  of  these  schemes  was  the  very  one 
you  are  now  counting  on.  I  decided  I  would 
get  a  young  queen  into  each  colony  in  one 
of  the  out-apiaries,  and  then  good-by  to 
swarming.  To  get  young  queens  ahead  of 
swarming-time  is  easier  said  than  done;  but 
it  may  be  done,  even  if  we  send  south  for 
queens.  At  any  rate,  I  got  in  the  young 
queens,  and  then — the  bees  swarmed! 

The  fact  is  that  the  presence  of  a  young 
queen,  no  matter  if  she  has  not  yet  been 
laying  a  week,  will  not  overcome  the  swarm- 
ing f«ver  if  it  is  already  there.  The  pres- 
ence of  a  young  queen,  however,  will,  almost 
without  exception,  prevent  the  development 
of  the  swarming  fever,  if  she  enters  upon 
her  duties  while  yet  no  swarming  fever  is 
present.  The  late  C.  J.  II.  Gravenhorst  gave 
it  as  a  rule  without  exception  that  a  colony 
having  a  queen  reared  in  the  hive  in  the 
current  year  would  not  swarm  that  year. 
That  may  be  true  with  blacks — his  bees 
were  blacks — but  there  are  rare  exceptions 
with  Italians.  So  if  you  cannot  get  the 
young    queen    established    at    laying   before 
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the  swarming  fever  has  started,  then  ■wait 
till  the  swarming  fever  is  over.  The  pleas- 
ant fact  in  this  connection  is  that,  if  the 
colonj^  be  about  ten  days  without  any  eggs, 
the  swarming  fever  will  be  over. 

From  this  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  when 
a  colony  swarms,  if  the  old  queen  be  taken 
away  and  a  young  queen  given  in  her  place, 
and  the  swarm  then  returned  to  the  brood, 
the  bees  will  swarm  out  again,  just  as  they 
would  if  the  old  queen  had  not  been  taken 
away.  Of  course  there  are  Exceptional  cases 
in  which  the  return  of  the  old  queen  with  the 
swarm  would  not  be  followed  by  swarming; 
and  it  is  possible  that  in  such  cases  a  young 
queen  might  have  a  little  better  result; 
but  such  cases  are  so  rare  as  to  be  hardly 
worth  considering. 

In  the  treatment  you  relate,  you  killed 
cells  when  you  caged  the  queen,  five  days 
later,  and  then  five  days  later  still.  That 
was  three  times — once  more  than  was  neces- 
sary. All  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  sure 
no  virgin  hatches.  You  will  accomplish 
that  if  you  kill  cells  at  the  time  of  swarm- 
ing or  any  time  within  five  days,  and  then 
a  second  time  ten  days  after  swarming. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  result  might 
have  been  different  if,  instead  of  caging  the 
queen,  you  had  kept  her  in  a  nucleus. 

You  inquire  how  it  would  be  "to  remove 
the  queen  and  leave  just  one  cell  after  the 
swarm  had  returned."  I  don't  know  that 
I  could  tell  just  why,  but  I  think  the  plan 
would  work  well  in  some  places  and  not  in 
others.  It  may  be  well  worth  while  to  try 
it.  The  colony  will  be  little  more  than  two 
weeks  without  a  laying  queen,  if  so  long  as 
that,  and  would  be  likely  to  keep  at  work 
without  sulking.  "  C.  C.  Miller. 


Providing  Water  "Water!  water!  "  my 

by  Means  of  a  bees   seemed   to    call, 

Candle  Wick  as    they    flew    about, 

and  lit  and  stiffened 
in  a  temperature  of  52°  this  20th  of  Febru- 
ary. I  hurried  to  the  cellar,  got  a  number 
of  empty  jelly-glasses,  some  candlewick,  a 
good  length  of  foundation  wire,  tacks,  ham- 
mer, and  pliers.  Close  by  the  side  of  their 
narrow  entrance,  and  at  about  three-fourths 
the  height  of  a  jelly-glass,  I  drove  two  tacks 
lialf  way  in,  and  about  four  inches  apart; 
then  wrapped  one  end  of  a  short  length  of 
wire  around  one  tack;  set  the  glass  between 
the  tacks,  so  that  it  rested  on  the  alighting- 
board,  and  bound  it  to  the  front  by  bringing 
the  wire  around  it  and  wrapping  wire  about 
the  other  tack.  Now  with  a  piece  of  candle- 
wick  about  ten  inches  long,  and  some  water 
in  the  glass,  my  fountain  was  complete.  I 
soaked  the  wick  in  water;  strung  about 
three  inches  of  it  along  in  front  of  the 
entrance,  and  about  half  an  inch  therefrom. 


stuffed  the  other  end  of  the  wick  down  into 
the  glass.  We  filled  the  glass  with  water. 
My  bees  did  not  go  further  than  that  ab- 
sorbing candlewick  all  day.  I  will  not 
leave  them  without  it  again. 

Emsworth,  Pa.  Geo.   W.   Guthrie. 


Steady  Cold  About  October  1  we 

Much  Easier  have   our   first   show- 

on  the  Bees  ers,    enough    to    stop 

the  honey-flow.  We 
generally  still  have  bright  sunshiny  days, 
however,  with  the  result  that  the  bees  fly 
practically  every  day  of  the  winter.  Colo- 
nies that  went  into  the  hives  the  first  of 
October  (one  can  not  call  it  winter),  with  a 
hive  full  of  bees  and  honey  are  reduced  in 
the  spring  to  a  handful  of  bees,  and  with  the 
stores  almost  all  used  up. 

While  eastern  beekeepers,  no  doubt,  envy 
their  western  brothers  with  their  mild  win- 
ters, if  they  only  knew  what  these  winters 
mean  they  would  be  thanking  their  stars 
that  they  aren  't  cursed  with  them.  Winters 
that  are  stormy  from  October  until  March 
the  bees  come  thru  with  practically  no  loss, 
as  they  are  never  excessively  cold,  and  the 
bees  stay  inside  and  are  waiting  to  go  to 
work  when  the  first  flowers  begin  to  bloom. 
They  use  little  honey  such  winters. 

Lemoore,  Cal.  W.  J.  Hickey. 


White  Sweet  Clover  In  the  Dec.  15th  issue 
in  Full  Bloom  the  on  page  1188  I  notice 
First    Year    Sown  an  article  by  Mr.  C. 

W.  Eiggs  regarding 
melilotus  alba  blooming  the  first  year.  I 
have  had  only  one  year 's  experience  with  it, 
and  that  was  in  1915  when  in  Aj^ril  I  sowed 
a  small  patch  just  to  see  how  it  would  do  in 
my  locality.  I  kept  it  moist  with  a  garden 
hose  as  there  was  no  rain  for  a  time..  It 
came  up  nicely  and  grew  rapidly;  and  when 
about  four  feet  high,  about  the  first  week  in 
July,  it  began  to  bloom  and  kept  growing 
higher  and  sending  out  new  buds  and  bloom. 
I  went  away  Aug.  4,  and  a  few  days  before 
going  I  took  an  8-foot  rule  and  measured 
a  number  of  the  stalks.  The  tallest  measur- 
ed 9  ft.  8  inches  and  it  was  still  growing 
when  I  left.  Several  other  stalks  went  8  ft. 
and  7  ft.  6  in.,  and  from  that  down  to  three 
feet.  Some  of  the  stems  were  almost  half  an 
inch  in  diameter  at  the  base.  When  I  re- 
turned the  latter  part  of  September  it  had 
seeded  and  most  of  it  was  down.  My  bees 
were  very  busy  on  it  every  day  while  it 
bloomed.  I  got  the  seed  from  a  local  seed 
house  and  it  was  the  white  variety,  very 
sweet-scented. 

I  allowed  some  of  the  volunteer  plants  to 
remain  last  year.  They  came  up  in  the 
spring  but  grew  slowly,  did  not  grow  more 
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than  3  ft.  high,  and  did  not  bloom.  Last 
season  was  very  cool  and  this  may  account 
for  it.  I  shall  try  another  lot  this  year  and 
see  if  it  will  do  as  well  as  the  first. 

Milbrae,  Cal.  W.  O.  Graeber. 


Dandelion  Yields  The    statement   made 

Considerable  Honey  in  your  interesting 
After  All  article  on  the  dande- 

lion in  the  April  issue 
of  Gleanings,  that  it  yields  little  or  no 
honey,  does  not  apply  to  a  large  part  of  the 
interior  of  Canada.  On  many  farms  in  On- 
tario and  Quebec,  dandelion  produces  more 
honey  in  spring  than  any  other  plant.  At 
Ottawa  it  is  usually  in  bloom  during  the  last 
two  weeks  in  May;  and  if  there  is  then  a 
period  of  fine  warm  weather  a  strong  colony 
will  place  30  or  40  pounds  of  dandelion  honey 
in  the  super.  On  May  29,  1916,  there  was 
a  gain  of  9  pounds  12  ounces  for  the  24  hours, 
by  a  colony  on  scales  at  the  Exiierimental 
Farm,  mainly  from  dandelion.  This  was  the 
warmest  day  of  the  month — temperature  7.5 
degrees  at  noon — and  it  followed  heavy  rain 
on  the  16th,  17th,  and  23d. 

Like  many  other  honey-plants  the  dande- 
lion seems  to  secrete  most  nectar  on  warm 
sunny  days  while  the  plants  are  deriving 
abundant  moisture  from  the  ground,  and  in 
the  dandelion  the  bees  can  reach  the  nectar 
only  when  it  is  secreted  in  such  abundance 
that  it  wells  up  to  near  the  mouth  of  the 
tubular  petals.  Probably  the  reason  why 
dandelion  produces  more  honey  at  Ottawa 
than  at  Medina  is  that  it  cannot  begin  to 
grow  until  our  severe  winter  weather  ceases, 
about  mid  April;  and  by  the  time  it  is  in 
flower  we  often  get  summer  heat,  the  sodden 
ground  from  the  melting  snow  and  frequent 
showers  having  meanwhile  produced  an  ex- 
traordinary growth.  Our  long  days,  too, 
may  be  helpful,  for  the  dandelion  flower 
closes  about  noon. 

Dandelion  is  also  reported  as  a  source  of 
surplus  honey  from  near  Fort  William;  and 
on  May  23,  1915,  I  found  the  vacant  lots  in 
Calgary,  Alberta,  to  be  a  golden  glow  of 
dandelion  bloom,  the  tubes  filled  to  the  brim 
with  glistening  nectar,  this  being  a  warm 
sunny  day  after  a  recent  rainy  period;  but 
no  bees  of  any  sort  were  on  it,  and  honey- 
bees could  hardly  be  accused  of  spreading  it 
here.  At  White  River,  Out.,  a  divisional 
point  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  the 
heart  of  an  unsettled  country  to  the  north  of 
Ijake  Suj^erior,  dandelions  are  already  abun- 
dant, but  no  bees  are  kept  there.  Indeed, 
the  only  place  in  which  no  dandelions  could 
be  found  that  spring  between  Ottawa  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean  was  Glacier,  B.  C,  at  an 
altitude  of  4095  feet  in  the  Selkirk  Range 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  manageress 
of  the  C.  P.  R.  hotel  here  is  proud  of  the 


fact    that    its    lawns    contain    not    a    single 
dandelion. 

Dandelion  honey  is  of  a  bright  -  yellow 
color,  and  has  a  coarse  granulation.  It 
possesses  a  strong  aroma  and  flavor  corres- 
ponding to  the  somewhat  pungent  fragrance 
of  the  dandelion  flower,  carrying  a  medicinal 
value,  real  or  fancied.  F.  W.  L.  Sladen, 

Ottawa,  Can.  Ajjiarist, 

Dominion  Experinu^ntal  Farms. 


The  Amount  of  Up  to  about  two  years 

Water  Taken  Daily  ago  the  bees  during 
in  a  25-Colony  Apiary  the  brooding  season 
came  to  an  outdoor 
kitchen  pump  for  water.  At  that  time  they 
became  somewhat  of  a  nuisance,  so  I  got  a 
hand  basin  holding  about  a  gallon  of  water, 
filled  it,  and  put  j)ieces  of  half-inch  pine 
board  floating  on  top  for  the  bees  to  take  the 
water  from.  I  sj^rayed  the  pump  platform 
with  a  disinfectant,  and  soon  had  the  bees 
trained  to  get  water  at  the  basin.  Then  I 
gradually  moved  the  basin  nearer  the  bee- 
yard  until  now  it  is  about  a  rod  distant  from 
the  nearest  hive,  in  the  shade  of  a  mulberry- 
tree. 

In  replenishing  the  water  I  noticed  what 
seemed  to  me  an  extraordinary  amount  used, 
the  bees  constantly  coming  and  going,  so  I 
made  a  little  observation  and  tried  to  make 
a  rough  estimate  of  the  water  carried  away. 
I  counted  the  bees  that  were  drinking  at 
various  times  during  different  hours  of  sever- 
al days,  and  found  that  there  were  an  average 
of  about  sixty  bees  there  at  all  times,  from 
about  six  o  'clock  in  the  morning  until  seven 
at  night — a  few  coming  as  early  as  four  in 
the  morning,  and  some  as  late  as  eight 
o  'clock  at  night.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
timing  them,  as  they  came  direct,  loaded  up, 
and  were  gone;  and  a  good  many  I  timed 
made  an  average  of  about  one  minute  that 
each  bee  spent  at  the  basin.  In  twelve  hours 
there  would  be  40,200  bees  visit  the  basin; 
and  by  weighing  the  water  I  found  that  the 
average  amount  that  it  took  daily  to  keep 
the  basin  filled  was  56  ounces — that  is,  that 
the  bees  carried  away  a  pound  of  water  in 
approximately  12,000  loads. 

There  were  25  hives  in  the  yard  at  the 
time  the  observation  was  made,  July  1  to  8, 
and  the  nearest  dependable  water  is  half  a 
mile  distant  at  the  shore  of  Black  Lake. 
There  are  three  other  pumps  within  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  to  twenty  rods  from  the  bee- 
yard,  but  the  bees  got  very  little  water  at 
any  place  other  than  from  this  regular  basin. 

I  have  some  curiosity  to  know  whether 
the  result  of  these  observations  agrees  with 
those  made  by  others,  both  as  to  the  amount 
carried  by  the  individual  bee.  as  well  as  the 
total  amount  used  by  the  swarms,  as  the 
latter  seemed  to  me  small — only  about  two 
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ounces  per  day  to  each  swarm,  tlio  there  were 
some  swarms  not  brooding,  and  probably, 
therefore,  having  very  litt.e  water  brouglit 
to  the  liive. 

Holland,  Mieh.,  July  1(1.       David  Ilubcr. 


The  Difference  in  In  California  natural 
Conditions    as    to  swarming     does     not 

Natural  Swarming  pav  (Chadwick,  page 
124,  February).  The 
bees  are  worked  for  honey,  I  suppose,  and 
near  the  close  of  the  season  the  colonies  are 
divided  to  make  increase. 

In  New  York  the  bees  are  divided  to  pre- 
vent increase — this  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season.  This  may  be  done  by  actual  divid- 
ing, by  shaking,  or  by  gi'adual  withdrawin"; 
of  brood  -  combs  and  starting  nuclei  with 
them.  We  have  not  yet  discovered  any  jilan 
that  will  prevent  swarming  when  producing 
comb  honey  without  meddling  more  or  less 
with  the  brood-chamber.  If  we  succeed  in 
coming  thru  the  honey  season  without  swarm- 
ing we  surely  would  not  make  increase  at 
that  time. 

Naples,  N.  Y.  F.  Greiner. 


■^by   Did   the  The  weather  all  thru 

Bees  Build  Marc  h    has    been 

Queen-cells?  stormy,   cold,   back- 

ward, and  with  but 
few  days  when  bees  could  fly.  The  24th 
was  fairly  warm,  and  in  the  afternoon  bees 
were  flying  fine.  This  was  a  good  time  for 
a  spring  examination,  and  in  looking  thru  we 
found  as  follows: 

Hive  27,  10  frames,  5  containing  eggs  and 
brood  in  all  stages;  many  young  bees  al- 
ready hatched,  stores  none  too  heavy.  We 
found  a  queen-cell  nearly  sealed,  also  two 
other  cells  with  larvae  about  three  days  old; 
no  drones  in  sight,  queen  a  dandy.  We  re- 
fer this  to  vou  and  other  experts. 

Portland",  Ore.  E.  J.  Ladd. 

[The  queen  you  refer  to,  altho  apparently 
a  "dandy,"  and  having  a  sufficient  amount 
of  brood  for  the  time  of  the  year  and  the 
number  of  bees  she  had,  is  probably  failing. 
Very  often  a  queen  will  fail  this  way  when 
there  is  no  outward  evidence  that  she  is 
going  to  play  out.  We  do  not  know  how  to 
explain  it  in  any  other  way  unless  we  offer 
the  suggestion  that  sometimes  bees  will 
break  all  rules  and  for  no  apparent  reason. 
If  the  queen  herself  is  really  a  dandy,  as 
you  say,  and  all  right  in  every  respect,  then 
there  is  no  reason  at  the  time  named  why  the 
bees  should  start  raising  cells;  and  even 
if  they  did  so.  a  good  queen  ought  to  tear 
them  down.  The  fact  that  this  queen  failed 
to  do  so,  probably  points  to  the  fact  that  she 
is  failing.     We  suggest  that  you  let  the  colo- 


ny go  on,  and  watch  developments.  In  all 
probability  a  young  queen  will  hatch  from 
one  of  the  cells,  and  then  mother  and  daugh- 
ter will  both  lay  along  side  by  side.  After 
a  while  the  old  queen  will  disappear,  leaving 
the  voung  one  in  complete  possession  of  the 
hive.— Ed. I 


Sic 


Bees  Necessary  I    have    read    articles 

Also  in  an  in    Gleanings   at   dif- 

Almond  Grove  ferent    times    in    re- 

gard to  bees  helping 
to  produce  big  fruit  crops.  Here  is  my  ex- 
perience in  that  line. 

I  live  in  the  best  almond  belt  in  California. 
Last  February  and  March,  during  the  bloom- 
ing season,  we  had  some  very  rainy  weather. 
I  had  eight  colonies  of  bees  in  a  five-acre  or- 
chard; and  every  time  the  rain  let  up  the 
orchard  sounded  like  it  too.  As  a  result, 
we  harvested  about  9500  lbs.  almonds  on 
the  five  acres — nearly  a  ton  per  acre,  while 
the  other  orchards  in  the  district  averaged 
only  about  300  lbs.  per  acre,  and  some  not 
oven  that  much.  The  result  of  the  bees' 
work  also  showed  up  in  parts  of  adjoining 
orchards  nearest  to  us.  A  good  many  or- 
chardmen were  so  strongly  convinced  of  the 
good  work  of  the  bees  that  I  could  have 
placed  200  or  more  colonies  in  orchards  at 
my  own  figure.  I  was  sorry  that  I  eouldn  't 
make  that  increase,  but  was  glad  to  increase 
them  to  24  colonies. 

Dunham,  Cal.  Otto  Eeinier. 


A  Plan  for  Some  say  that  placing 

Swarm  Control  the    queen    below    an 

^^xcluder  on  drawn 
combs  or  foundation  and  the  brood  above  it, 
will  prevent  swarming  to  some  extent  and 
that  queen-cells  built  above  do  not  alter  the 
result. 

Can  better  results  be  obtained  by  putting 
a  sujier  of  empty  combs  between  the  two 
bodies  above  the  excluder? 

If  queen-cells  are  not  removed  in  either 
case,  will  it  induce  swarming? 

Hurley,  S.  D.  Menholt  Christensen. 

A.  The  plan  proposed  in  second  paragraph, 
of  putting  drawn  combs  or  foundation  with 
queen  below  an  excluder  and  brood  above, 
will  discourage  swarming,  but  not  necessari- 
ly stop  it.  In  some  cases  it  may  prove  to  be 
an  utter  failure,  dejiending  somewhat  upon 
the  character  of  the  honey-flow  and  the  bees. 
It  would  help  some  to  put  a  super  of  emptj' 
comb  ^between  the  two  bodies  above;  but  it 
might  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  To  be 
on.  the  safer  side  it  would  be  wise  to  keep 
the  queen-cells  cut  out  every  eighth  day, 
altho  those  in  the  second  story  will  have  less 
effect  upon  the  swarming  than  those  in  the 
lower  story  where  the  queen  is. 
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Management  for 
Swarm -control   in 
Comb  Honey 
Production 


We  clip  our  queens  at 
the  time  of  the  fruit 
blossoms,  and  give  an 
extra  story  of  ex- 
tracting -  frames  t  o 
liold  back  swarming.  When  the  flow  of 
white-clover  honey  comes  we  ' '  shake  ' '  colo- 
nies preparing  to  swarm  or  let  them  swarm; 
cage  the  queen  found  before  the  hive,  and 
]ilace  the  cage  in  the  entrance  on  the  bottom- 
board. 

When  the  bees  return,  or  several  days  later 
if  we  do  not  have  the  time,  we  move  the 
colony  to  be  "shaken"  from  its  stand,  and 
])lace  an  empty  hive-body  with  the  bottom- 
board  on  the  stand.  We  take  the  two  out- 
side combs  from  the  old  colony,  containing 
mostly  pollen  and  honey,  and  put  them  in  the 
empty  hive-body.  Between  them  we  place 
four  frames  of  full  sheets  of  wired  found- 
ation.    Four    dummies    (boards    the    size    of 


frames)  complete  the  brood-chamber.  Over 
this  we  place  a  queen-excluder,  and  on  it  set 
one  or  more  supers  of  sections  with  "baits" 
in  one  super.  We  shake  the  bees  from  the 
eight  remaining  frames,  hive-body,  and  bot- 
tom-boards, before  this  prepared  hive,  let- 
ting the  queen  run  in  with  the  bees,  and 
then  place  the  eight  frames  of  brood  over  a 
weak  colony  to  be  run  for  extracting,  cutting 
out  the  queen-cells,  and,  six  days  later,  cut- 
ting cells  again. 

By  this  method  we  get  four  frames  built, 
all  worker  cells;  all  the  honey  is  forced 
above,  and  the  pollen  is  deposited  below. 
The  bees  do  not  make  any  preparations  to 
swarm  again  until  the  late  flow  of  honey. 
After  the  honey-flow  we  give  them  four 
frames  of  honey  in  place  of  dummies,  and 
this  stimulates  the  queen  to  lay  for  late 
lioney-flow,  and  to  build  up  with  young  bees 
for  winter. 

Brownstown,  Ind.  D.  F.  Rankin. 


0)ch.y 


Jimmy  Peachhud  says  in  all  his  experience,  and  lie   has  handled   hybrids,   blacks,   yellow  jackets  and 
hornets,  that  he  never  got  stung  as  bad  as  he  did  the  time  he  traded  a  hive  of  Italians  for  a  poodle  pup. 
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my  9e'vent_v- 
seven  years 
of  life  I  have 
been  blind- — first 
when  a  school- 
boy of  about  14. 
Some  kind  of  in- 
flammation set 
in,  and  my  eyes 
•w  e  r  e  swollen 
shut  for  two  or 
(liree  days.  Dur- 
iiiii'  that  time  (as 
1  with  my  pecul- 
iar temperament 
must  be  doing'  something)  I  learned  to  play 
the  then  popular  melodies  on  my  aunt's  little 
French  accordion.  A  short  time  ago,  when 
I  happened  to  get  hold  of  an  accordion,  to 
my  surprise  I  found  that,  altho  60  yeai's  had 
[lassed,  1  could  still  play,  after  a  fashion, 
the  most  of  those  old  tunes.  I  think  "Sweet 
Home,''  just  then  comparatively  new,  was 
ray  especial  favorite. 

Well,  the  accordion  was  lan  innocent 
amusement.  It  did  not  hai'm  any  one  unless 
it  was  the  good  aunt,  and  she  doubtless  was 
pleased  at  my  proficienc}',  as  she  was  my 
teacher. 

My  second  period  of  blindness,  instead  of 
two  or  three  days  was  (I  am  ashamed  to 
say)  for  several  years,  and,  worse  still,  after 
I  was  a  grown-up  man.  There  is  an  old 
hymn  that  has  the  stanza — 

The  heathen  in  their  blindness 
Bow  down  to  wood  and  stone. 

To  tell  the  plain  truth  I  was  blind  because 
I  was  a  "  heathen,"  or  something  worse.  I 
was  selfish,  and  recognized  no  god  but  self. 
In  Pilgi'im's  ProgTess  we  are  told  that  after 
Christian  liad  gone  quite  a  little  way  out  of 
the  "  narrow  path  "  he  had  glimpses  of  a 
great  overhanging  rock,  and  from  this  rock 
now  and  then  flashes  of  fire  blazed  forth, 
and  he  finally  became  alarmed,  fearing  the 
rock  might  fall  down  on  liis  head.  I  too 
had  occasional  glimpses  of  that  flaming 
rock,  and  resolved  again  and  again  T  would 
get  back  into  the  manly  path  and  stay  there ; 
but  the  "  forbidden  path  "  always  had  some 
new  allurement,  and  you  know  I  have  al- 
ways been  curious  about  new  things  to  be 
explored.  I  was,  however,  getting  to  be 
more  and  more  unhappy.  Conscience  was 
at  times  getting  to  be  a  fearful  load,  like 
that  of  poor  Christian  in  the  story.  One 
day  I  was  so  unhappy  I  went  otf  by  myself 
in  the  woods.  I  sat  down  on  a  log  and 
thought  it  over.  I  decided  I  must  break 
away  from  Satan  altho  I  didn't  call  him 
Satan  just  then.  I  finally  rose  up,  raised 
my   hand,   and   called   God   to  witness  my 


OUR  HOMES 

A.  I.   ROOT 


Lord,  that  I  might  receive  my  sight. — Mark  10:51. 

Ore  thing  I  know,  that,  whereas  I  was  blind,  now 
I  see. — .lOHN  9  :25. 

If  ye  were  blind,  ye  should  have  no  sin;  hut  now 
ye  say.  We  see;  therefore  your  sin  remaineth. — 
John  9  :41. 


decision  t  h  a  t 
hereafter  \ 
would  be  a  man 
and  no  slave  to 
any  thing  nor  to 
any  body.  I, 
with  head  u]) 
a  n  d  shoulders 
thrown  b  a  c  k, 
marched  home, 
feeling  pmud 
that  I  was  a  man 
once  more.  I 
said,  "  maiched 
home;"  but  be- 
fore   I    reached 


home  Satan  trijippd  me  up  and  twis'ed  nw 
around  his  thumb  until  I  felt  like  a  whii)ped 
puppy,  and  was  too  discouraged  to  think  of 
ever  trying  again. 

But  a  crisis  was  coming — I  felt  it  and 
knew  it.*  One  night  after  closing  my 
store  (I  was  a  jeAveler  at  the  time)  I  knelt 
down  in  the  darkness  and  uttered  a  prayei' 
beginning  something  like  this:  "0  God,  if 
there  be  a  God,  have  mercy  on  me  a  sinner." 

I  don't  know  that  I  expected  any  answer; 
but  I  was  in  trouble,  and  decided  to  see  if 
prayer  would  "  do  any  good."  It  did  "  do 
good "  at  once.  A  voice,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  a  suggestion,  came  to  me  some- 
thing as  Jesus  said  to  the  blind  man  :  "What 
wilt  thou  that  I  should  do  unto  theef  I 
replied  in  my  prayer :  "  Lord,  give  me 
back  the  innocency  of  childhood — the  hon- 
est, every-day  happiness  I  always  had  be- 
fore I  became  a  man." 

Perhaps  I  had  in  mind  the  lines,  compara- 
tively new  at  the  time : 

Backward,  turn  backward, 

O  time,  in  thy  flight; 
Make  me  a  child  again 

Just  for  tonight. 

Again  the  voice  came,  asking  what  price 
I  was  willing  to  pay — how  much  1  would 
suiTender  for  this  peace  of  mind  I  seemed 
to  covet;  but  before  I  made  answer,  some- 
thing impelled  me  to  make  a  mental  inven- 
tory of  my  present  life.  A  revival  was 
going  on  in  our  town,  and  they  were  hold- 
ing union  meetings  in  the  different  churches. 
I  had  never  attended,  and  had  even  advised 
against  them.  I  held  back;  but  the  old  lifp 
loomed  up  again.  Little  by  little  T  yielded 
until  I  was  ready  to  say,  "  All  to  leave  and 
follow  thee." 

As  I  started  to  go  home  a  new  world 
opened  up  before  me,  and,  furthermore,  a 
new  .-1.  L  Boot  was  ushered  into  the  world. 
I  didn't  worry  any  more  about  Satan  "  tri)>- 
ping  me  up,"  for  it  was  no  more  the  old 

*  The  accordion  was  an  innocent  and  harmless 
amusement — not  so  the  other. 
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"A.  1.  R.,"  but  111"  Lurd  Jcsu.s  Christ  he 
would  liave  to  deal  with.  It  was  one  of 
my  "  happy  sui'i)rises  "  that  the  strong  arm 
that  never  fails  was  always  at  hand  so  long 
as  I  let  him  take  the  lead.* 

Now  just  a  word  about  the  "  blindness  " 
part.  '  A  little  time  before  what  I  have  just 
been  telling  you  I  was  one  day  compelled  to 
ride  several  hours  in  the  caboose  of  a  slow 
freight  train.  All  I  could  find  to  read  was 
a  copy  of  the  Bible  and  a  medicine  almanac. 
I  first  read  one  and  then  the  other.  I  tried 
in  vain  to  find  something  in  the  Bible  that 
interested  me,  and  1  was,  in  one  sense,  hon- 
est in  so  reporting  when  T  got  home.  I  was 
blind  to  Bible  truths  and  teachings,  because 
I  did  not  propose  to  obey  its  teachings. 

After  that  prayer  I  have  told  you 
about  1  luu-ried  home  and  hunted  up  the 
unused  Bible.  I  wanted  to  know  all  about 
the  new  life  that  had  opened  up  before  me, 
and  no  other  book  in  the  whole  wide  world 
could  unf(.)ld  it.  Do  you  wonder  that  I 
found  it  sparkling  with  new  and  precious 
truths?  From  that  day  to  this  every  little 
while  some  Bible  text  stands  out  sharp  and 
clear  as  if  it  were  written  across  the  sky, 
and  I  wonder  I  had  never  noticed  its 
beauty  before.  Let  me  give  you  an  illus- 
tration. 

A  few  days  ago  some  business  matters  re- 
quired me  to  be  some  hours  with  people  who 
smoked  cigarettes,  used  bad  talk,  and  were 
ungodly  all  around.  After  I  left  I  was 
thinking  that  the  experience  made  me  Igve 
good  Christian  people  m.ore  than  I  ever 
did  before ;  and  then  all  at  once  the  beauti- 
ful text  shone  out  sharp  and  clear,  "  Bless- 
ed are  they  who  do  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness."  Just  think  of  the  expres- 
sion, "  hunger  and  thirst."  There  are  many 
people  who  do  "  about  right  "  in  a  lazy  sort 
of  way,  and  give  little  or  no  thought  to  it ; 
but  how  many  are  there  who  really  go  thru 
the  world  liungering  and  thirsting  after 
right  doing?  Last  evening  in  prayer-meet- 
ing I  asked  if  all  in  that  areat  roomful  of 


*  How  did  it  affect  business?  Here  is  a  sample: 
Next  morning  I  recalled  that  the  other  jeweler  in 
(own  and  I  had  been  paying  20  cts.  a  line  to  adver- 
tise how  much  better  our  own  store  was  compared 
with  our  competitor,  etc.  I  went  up  to  his  plaie  the 
very  fir.st  thine:  and  said: 

"Mr.  W.,  I  have  started  out  to  be  a  Christian: 
and  if  you  will  forgive  me  for  the  past  I  will  tvy  to 
be   a   friend  of  yours   instead  of  an   enemy." 

Before  long  I  had  a  chance  to  "  prove  out."  A 
lady  wanted  quite  an  expensive  article,  but  she  said 
she  liked  rather  better  the  one  Mr.  W.  had  than  mine, 
and  asked  me  if  T  thought  bis  ,iust  as  good  (iuality, 
etc.  She  told  him  what  I  said,  and  liougbt  of  him; 
and  this  thing  went  on,  for  I  always  siioke  well  of 
luy  rival.  Bid  T  suffer  by  it?  Bless  yon,  no.  The 
outcome  was  that  be  came  to  me  one  day  and  said, 
"Mr.  Root,  if  what  you  have  done  for  me  is  Chris 
tianity,  I  too  want  to  be  a  Cliristian;"  and  it  was 
my  great  pleasure  to  lead  him  to  "  the  T^amb  of  God 
that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 


people  were  hungering  and  thirsting  in 
this  way.  And  now  1  want  to  ask  all  the 
good  people  who  read  these  Home  j^aiiers, 
are  you,  my  friend,  following  the  dear 
Saviour  in  this  hungering  and  thirsting? 
If  the  great  wide  world  that  seems  just  now 
hungering  for  war  were  hungering  for 
righteousneas,  how  long  would  the  war  last  ? 

May  God  in  his  infinite  love  bless  this 
message  to  a  world  groping  in  spiritual 
blindness. 

When  out  in  the  woods  as  narrated,  L 
.stood  up,  raised  my  hand,  and  called  on 
Grod  to  "  witness  "  what  I  was  going  to  do. 
When  I  with  bowed  head  acknowledged  my- 
self a  helpless  (and  hopeless)  sinner  I  was 
the  witness,  while  God  did  the  work  of 
opening  my  blind  eyes  and  revealing  the 
new  world  that  all  at  once  opened  up  be- 
fore me. 

One    thing    I    know,    that    I    am    he 
Who    o:i   e    was    b  ind   and    now    I    see. 

iiiiiiiliii:iiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

"  THE    LAMB    OP    GOD    THAT    TAKETH     AWAY 
THE     SIN     OF    THE    WORLD." 

In  my  writeui?  of  my  visit  to  the 
great  Ford  factory  in  Detroit  a  few 
months  ago  I  suggested,  at  the  close,  in 
speaking  of  Ford's  reform  work,  that  possi- 
bly Ford  ivas  a  Christian  but  didn't  know  it. 
Having  tliis  in  mind  you  may  be  sure  I 
read  over  and  over  the  cliiiping  below 
from  the  Sunday  School  IXmes,  for  the 
lesson  of  Jan.  14. 

A  man  known  thruout  America  for  his  work 
with  the  honor  system  in  reforming  prison  criminals 
recently  made  three  interesting  statements,  accord- 
ing to  a  newspaper  account.  "  I  am  still  convinced 
that  there  are  no  bad  men  in  the  world;  I  am  sure 
that  my  method  is  right,"  he  said.  Asked  whether 
a  certain  notorious  criminal,  then  under  sentence  of 
death,  having  confessed  to  murdering  his  wife's 
p  irents,  could  be  redeemed,  "  No,"  was  the  reply, 
"  but  that  means  nothing  ...  he  is  not  even  a  type." 

There  are  three  mistakes  in  these  three  statements. 

First,  it  is  not  true  that  "  there  are  no  bad  men  in 
the  world,"  for  there  is  no  other  kind  than  bad  men. 
"There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one"  (Rom. 
3:10).  "  For  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  God"    (Rom.   3:23). 

Second,  a  man  like  that  murderer  caiu  be  redeem- 
ed. "  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life " 
(John  3:16).  "The  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in 
Christ  Jesus  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death  "  (Rom.  8:2). 

Third,  that  murderer  is  a  type  of  the  logical  out- 
working of  the  sin  that  is  in  every  man.  "  There  is 
a  way  which  seemeth  right  unto  a  man ;  but  the  end 
thereof  are  the  ways  of  death"    (Prov.  14:12). 

The  sincere  but  mistaken  reformer's  statements 
were  made  without  recognition  of  the  central  truth 
in  to-day's  lesson:  the  Lamb  of  God.  He  overlooked 
every  man's  sin,  every  man's  need  of  the  Lamb  of 
God,  and  the  infinite  sufficiency  of  the  Lamb  of  God 
to  meet  every   man's   need. 

Charles  Gallaudet  Trumbull. 
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HIGH  -  PRESSURE  GARDENING 


"  POTATO-PLANTS  "  AS  WELL  AS  CAIiBAGE  AN1> 
TOMATO  PLANTS — WHY  NOT? 

Aftei'  my  two  articles  on  "  high-pressuro  " 
potatoes  (see  p.  145,  February,  217,  Mai'cli) 
I  sent  clippings  of  both  to  our  Florida  anil 
Ohio  experiment  stations.  Neither  station 
seemed  to  think  very  much  of  my  sugges- 
tions (and  demonstration)  in  tlie  way  of 
giving  a  "  hungry  world  "  jxilatoes  once 
more.  Neither  seemed  to  "  catch  on,"  or 
at  least  it  looks  so  to  me. 

Let  me  try  again.  All  authorities  seem 
to  agree  that  in  cutting  seed  potatoes  we 
should  give  to  each  sprouted  piece  a  fairly 
good-sized  chunk  of  potato.  This  is  to 
furnish  fertility  to  the  little  plant  as  it 
starts  out.  It  is  like  the  yolk  of  the  egg  to 
the  newly  hatched  chick.  Below  is  what 
the  Kilgore  seed  catalog  says: 

In  cutting  the  seed  be  sure  to  leave  from  one  to 
two  good  eyes  and  a  good-sized  piece  of  the  meat, 
not  merely  a  piece  of  the  potato  skin.  By  careful 
observation  we  have  found  that  by  leaving  a  good 
deal  of  the  potato  with  the  eye  a  much  stronger  and 
more  vigorous  plant  will  be  secured. 

Now,  friends,  look  here.  At  this  date 
(March  20)  old  potatoes  are  selling  for  a 
dollar  a  peck  for  table  use.  Seed  potatoes 
to  plant  are  probably  higher  still.  Now, 
what  kind  of  economy  is  it  to  use  potatoes 
at  these  prices  for  a  fertilizer  for  the  young- 
plant?  In  the  Rwral  New-Yorker  for 
March  10  they  seem  to  be  "  coming  my 
way  "  a  little,  but  evidently  don't  know  it. 
This  is  what  the}-  say  in  discussing  potatoes: 

On  garden  scale  they  may  be  started  in  flats  and 
the  plants  transplanted  like  tomatoes. 

Exactly;  and  when  you  prepare  the  soil 
for  those  ''  flats,"  make  it  half  or  more  old 
well-rotted  stable  manure.*  Potatoes  will 
stand  richer  soil  than  almost  anything  else; 
and  when  you  take  up  a  plant  the  great 
abundance  of  fibrous  roots  are  just  deter- 
mined not  to  "  let  go  "  of  this  fertile  soil 
that  just  suits  them — quite  a  contrast  to 
either  cabbage  or  tomato  plants. f  Once 
more :  After  you  have  cut  out  several 
sprouts,  with  clinging  roots,  from  a  large 
potato,  put  it  back  in  the  hot-bed  or  cold- 
frame  and  you  will  get  another  lot  a  little 
later,  jiust  as  good  as  the  first.  Still  again : 
When  the  freeze  came,  I  had  some  nice 
jxitato-plantfe  in  the  cold-frame;  and  as 
soon  as  things  "  let  up,"  out  they  went  where 

*  Here  is  something  more  clipped  from  the  Rural : 
"  Good  chicken  manure  will  give  great  results  on 
potatoes  when  used  in  addition  <o  the  dieiiicals. 
When  dropped  on  the  hill  after  planting,  and  well 
worked  into  the  ground,  it  surely  does  make  the 
potato  vines  lay." 

t  Potato-plants  are  easiest  plants  in  the  world  to 
make  grow.      No  failures  and  no  missing  liills. 


potatoes  had  been  just  dug.  l)u  you  know 
what  hapijened?  Yesterday  I  asked  our 
grocer  what  he  could  give  for  some  new 
l>otatoes.  "  New  potatoes?"  said  he,  "  why, 
you  can  almost  set  your  own  i)rice.  Old 
potatoes  are  a  dollar  a  peck,  and  there  are 
no  new  ones,  that  I  know  of,  in  all  this 
region."  You  see  there  has  been  no  time 
to  grow  them  since  the  freeze,  excejit  by 
"  my  invention."  Do  you  say  just  now 
things  are  unusual?  For  years  joast  some- 
thing similar  has  occurred  all  over  our  na- 
tion just  as  new  potatoes  began  to  appear. 
Florida  new  potatoes  were  70  cts.  a  peck  in 
Medina,  Ohio,  just  about  a  year  ago. 

When  I  introduced  the  Grand  Rapids 
lettuce,  years  ago,  and  gave  it  its  name, 
and  sent  seed  to  our  readers,  I  predicted  a 
great  industry  for  it.  People  laughed  at 
my  enthusiasm  and  said,  "  Who  wants 
lettuce  in  winter  timef"  etc.  And  this  re- 
minds me  to  suggest  to  the  owners  of  lettuce 
greenhouses  that  now  cover  acres,  wouldirt 
■potatoes  under  glass  just  now  jiay  better 
than  lettuce?  Here  is  what  our  Ohio  Sta- 
tion says: 

Mr.  Root: — Your  letter  and  clipping  of  the  16th 
has  been  referred  to  me  for  reply.  In  view  of  the 
remarkable  shortage  of  seed  potatoes  in  Ohio,  and 
the  probable  high  prices  for  early  potatoes,  we  are 
recommending  that  greatest  care  be  taken  with  the 
seed  and  in  growing.  Pew  gardener.s  will  go  to  the 
pains  that  you  have,  but  doubtless  it  would  pay  this 
season.  Our  "  sun-sprouting  "  described  on  enclos- 
ed reprint  gives  somewhat  similar  results,  and  is 
thoroly  practical.  The  old  scheme  of  cutting  out 
the  eyes,  or  using  parings,  leaving  the  rest  for 
eating,  might  almost  be  justified  under  present  con- 
ditions. S.   N.   Geeen, 

Wooster,  Ohio,  Feb.  21.  Garden  Assistant. 


''  TRANSPLANTING  IRISH  POTATOES." 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  seems  to  "  catch 
on"  to  my  "invention"  (?)  even  if  the 
experiment  stations  do  not.  See  the  follow- 
ing from  the  March  24th  issue : 

Some  one  asks  if  it  is  possible  to  transplant  po- 
tato-plants like  cabbage  or  tomatoes.  Surely — we 
liave  often  done  it.  In  a  season  like  this  you  can 
cut  off  the  "seed  end"  (which  is  where  the  sprouts 
grow)  as  the  potatoes  are  prepared  for  cooking. 
This  seed  end  may  be  planted  in  pots  or  lioxes  or  in 
the  greenhouse.  They  make  strong  plants  as  a 
i-ule;  and  when  the  weather  suits  these  can  be 
planted  outdoors.  We  have  done  this  several  times 
with  fair  success.  The  plan  is  to  put  them  in  deep 
farrows.  In  case  of  a  frost  the  soil  may  l.e  hoed 
or  plowed  up  over  them  for  protection,  and  raked 
off  when  danger  is  past.  Y'ou  gain  ten  days  or  so 
with  the  crop  by  doing  this.  Some  market  garden- 
ers practice  this  on  a  large  scale,  but  it  will  not  pay 
unle.ss  labor  is  cheap. 

Today,  March  27,  we  commence  selling 
new  potatoes  once  more  since  the  freeze — 
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firsts,  $1.00  a  peek;  sef-ond?!,  half  price;  sold 
in  neAv  half-peek  baskets. 

DASHEENS  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  POTATO. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Toledo 
Blade : 

DASHEENS,     EIVALS     OF     SPUD,     TO     BE     SOLD     HERE; 

GOVERNMENT    EXPERT    HERE    TO    LECTURE    ON 

PLANT. 

Arrangements  to  place  dasheens  on  the  Toledo 
market   are   in   progress. 

Robert  A.  Young,  of  the  government  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  will  lecture  Thursday  night  in  the 
council  chamber  on  the  dasheen.  The  lecture  will 
he  under  the  auspices  of  the  Housewives'  League. 
The  league  urges  substitution  of  the  dasheen  for 
high-priced  potatoes.  The  dasheen  cannot  be  grown 
further  north  than  South  Carolina.  The  present 
market  price  is  10  to  15  cents  a  pound.  It  is 
asserted  the  food  value  is  50  per  cent  greater  than 
that  of  the  potato,  and  that  its  uses  are  much  more 
diversified. 

Here  in  Florida  they  retail  at  5  cts.  per 
lb.,  and  by  the  bushel  at  aboitt  3  ets.  Per- 
haps they  do  not  as  a  rule  reach  full  matu- 
rity further  north  than  South  Carolina;  but 
1  liave  now  grown  them  for  three  summers 
in  Ohio,  with  no  trouble  at  all. 

DASHEEN    STAND    THE    WINTER   IN    OPEN    GROUND    IN 
VIRGINIA. 

Mr.  Boot: — I  write  to  inform  you  that  my 
dasheens,  left  in  the  ground,  survived  the  severe  ex- 
posure of  this  severest  winter  of  many  years.  We 
are  located  in  central  Virginia,  and  the  knowledge 
of  this  hardihood  of  the  dasheen  may  prove  an  in- 
centive to  extend  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable 
vegetable  in  more  northern  latitudes  than  now 
usually  grown.  . 

Bees  have  wintered  well,  and  are  in  good  condition 
. — are  strong  with  ample  stores. 

Prospects  for  a  good  season  were  never  better  at 
this  date  in  March.  B.  F.  Averill. 

Howardsville,  Va.,  March  14. 

The  above  is  a  valuable  report.  We  have 
always  dug  them  in  Ohio  when  frost  killed 
the  tops.  "  They  might  winter  there  with 
straw  mulch  as  protection.  Here  in  Flori- 
da, when  killed  down  by  the  recent  freeze 
they  were  up  again  with  great  gTeen  leaves 
before  almost  anything  else.  As  there  are 
many  incjuiries  coming,  T  take  the  liberty 
of  copying  the  following  advertisement  from 
the  Florida  Grower  for  Marcli  10. 

LOOK!  LISTEJSr! — Why  pay  such  high  prices  for 
white  potatoes?  Order  your  supply  of  dasheens 
now.  Ask  those  who  have  tried  them  if  they  are 
not  good  at  $2  bushel.  The  R.  W.  Harper  Co., 
The  Dasheen  Men,  Montverde,  Fla. 
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FAKE    STORIES    IN    REGARD    TO    AGRICULTURE; 
POULTRY   BUSINESS,   AND   BEEKEEPING. 

The  older  readers  of  Gleanings  will 
remember  how  hard  it  once  was  to  con- 
vince people  that  comb  honey  was  not 
made  in  a  factory  out  of  paraffine  and 
glucose.  About  the  same  time  a  yarn  was 
started   about    artificial   hens'   eggs,   and   a 


good  many  believed  it  was  possible.  Since 
then  other  fakes  have  come  up.  Just  a  few 
days  ago  there  was  a  statement  in  the  Sci- 
entific American  to  the  effect  that  sweeten- 
ed water  could  be  fed  to  a  pu::i^.kii.-\ine 
so  as  to  gTow  enormous  pumpkins ;  and  two 
photographs  were  given  to  show  how  it  was 
done.  The  pumpkin-vine  was  split,  and  a 
lampwick  pulled  thru  it.  Then  the  ends 
of  the  lampwick  rested  in  dishes  of  sweeten- 
ed water;  and  the  statement  was  made  in 
good  faith  that  the  vine  w^ould  suck  up 
the  sweetened  water  and  form  pumpkins  of 
enormous  size.  The  incident  recalled  some- 
thing I  read  years  ago  in  some  agn:'ieultural 
paper  that  pumpkins  and  squashes  would 
take  up  milk  in  a  similar  way;  and  as  my 
good  friend  Collinwood,  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  is  pretty  well  posted  in  all  these 
things  I  submitted  the  page  containing  the 
account  of  it  from  the  Scientific  American. 
Below  is  his  reply.  It  is  rather  long,  I 
know,  and  evidently  was  not  intended  for 
publication ;  but  the  story  gives  such  a  vivid 
glimpse  of  our  good  friend  Collinwood,  and 
besides  contains  some  wholesome  morals, 
that  I  give  the  letter  entire: 

Dear  Mr.  Root: — I  am  very  much  pleased  to 
hear  from  you  again,  and  very  glad  to  answer  your 
question  as  best  I  can  about  this  so-called  scientif- 
ic stuff.  I  believe  the  whole  thing  is  a  humbug,  and 
I  don't  believe  there  is  anything  to  it  whatever. 
I  am  afraid  that  I  am  in  a  way  responsible  for 
this,  and  I  will  explain  why  I  think  so. 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  younger  than  I  am 
now,  I  used  to  try  to  write  poetry  now  and  then. 
It  was  wrong,  I  know,  and  I  should  have  known 
better,  but  I  am  afraid  I  got  started  in  writihg 
stanzas  to  a  certain  young  woman  who  was  a  very 
practical  character,  and  quite  unmoved,  ar^parently, 
by  my  poetry.  At  any  rate,  the  Muse  took  me  by  the 
ear  and  walked  me  off  in  a  corner  and  started  me  at 
writing  verses.  Having  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
it  I  kept  it  up,  and,  running  a  little  short  of  facts 
now  and  then,  I  drew  from  the  bank  of  imagination. 
I  remember  two  poems,  so  called,  which  I  wrote 
while  I  was  working  on  a  farm  paper  in  the 
South,  trying  to  boom  the  dairy  business.  One  was 
about  a  frog  that  fell  into  a  chairn.  There  was 
cream  in  the  churn,  but  the  farmer's  daughter, 
who  was  supposed  to  churn  the  butter,  had  prob- 
ably gone  off  skylarking  somewhere  and  left  the 
job  for  mother.  This  frog  found  himself  swimming 
in  the  cream.  Many  a  man  would  have  given  up, 
opened  his  mouth,  swallowed  the  cream  until  he 
was  so  heavy  he  could  not  float,  and  then  gone 
down  for  the  last  time.  This  frog  probably  had 
ancestors  who  came  from  Cape  Cod,  and  he  was 
naturally  a  kicker,  so  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  would  try  a  few  kicks  anyway  before  he  went 
down.  He  kept  on  swimming  and  kicking  until  he 
churned  the  cream  into  a  lump;  and  when  the  lazy 
dairy-maid  came  back  there  was  a  great  lump  of 
golden  butter  in  the  churn,  with  the  frog  sitting 
on  top  picking  his  teeth  with  his  hind  foot.  The 
moral   of   this    was,    "  keep   kicking." 

The  other  poenn  was  written  about  a  lazy  man 
who  did  not  like  to  churn,  so  he  just  set  his  milk 
in  the  pans,  put  them  out  under  the  tree,  and  wont 
to  sleep.  There  was  a  pumpkin-vine  arrowing 
around    the   house,    and,    attracted   by   the    milk,    it 
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grew  and  llncw  out  a  couple  of  tendrils  into  the 
pan  and  surkcd  up  all  the  milk.  When  the  man 
woke  up  lip  accused  the  hired  man  of  drinking  the 
milk;  but  a  little  later,  when  they  came  to  take 
the  pumpkin  off  the  vine  and  open  it,  they  found 
3  lbs.  of  butter  inside  the  pumpkin  where  it  had 
absorbed   the   milk. 

I  made  a  larger  hit  with  that  poem  than  I  have 
ever  done  with  anything  else,  and  for  a  time  the 
papers  were  well  filled  up  with  stories  about  it.  One 
man  said  he  was  going  to  get  out  a  new  variety  of 
the  pumpkin,  which  would  take  care  of  milk  and 
cream  and  turn  it  into  butter  without  the  need  of 
any  churn  or  separator.  Others  told  all  sorts  of 
stories.  One  man  was  going  to  try  the  same  thing 
with  whisky.  In  a  wet  state  he  was  going  to 
feed  the  pumpkins  and  watermelons  on  liquor, 
and  then  sell  them  to  go  into  prohibition  terri- 
tories, where  all  you  had  to  do  was  to  cut  the  melon 
open  and  find  a  bottle  of  tine  liquor  inside.  This 
I  think  was  what  started  all  these  fool  stories 
about  feeding  sugar  and  other  materials  to  pump- 
kins and  melons,  and  having  them  absorb  it.  The 
proposition  has  apparently  gone  all  over  the 
country,  and  into  all  sorts  of  papers,  wherever 
there  are  people  foolish  enough  to  want  this  kind 
of  sensation.  I  don't  think  this  game  of  feeding 
sugar  to  a  pumpkin  in  this  way  is  a  bit  more 
sensible  than  the  story  the  man  told  me  in 
Colorado. 

He  said  that  they  had  never  had  any  use  for 
their  stable  manure,  so  they  threw  it  out  of  the 
windows  until  the  manure  pile  got  larger  than  the 
barn.  Now  he  found  that  he  must  move  one  or 
the  other,  and  he  hated  to  do  it.  Finally  he 
dropped  by  mistake  some  pumpkin  seed  on  the 
manure-pile.  Of  course  in  such  a  situation  the 
vines  made  a  rampant  growth.  They  were  very 
sliong;  and,  as  the  story  goes,  the  vines  grew 
around  that  barn,  lifted  it  up,  and  carried  it  five 
rods  away  from  the  manure-pile  into  a  new  place. 
That  did  the  work  for  the  farmer,  and  proved  to 
him  the  great  value  of  stable  manure. 


Now,  in  my  judgment  that  story  is  just  as 
plausible  .<iiid  just  as  probable  as  this  proposition 
(if  feeding  stuff  to  a  pumpkin,  as  these  articles  men- 
tion. I  believe  tlicre  is  nothing  to  it,  and  I  agree 
with  you  that  it  is  a  shame  that  some  of  these  prom- 
inent   papers     should     give    space    to     the     matter. 

I  am  sorry  to  bother  you  with  this  long  letter, 
but  I  got  going  and  talked  it  off. 

New  York,  Sept.  23.  H.  W.  Collinowoop. 

Several  things  impressed  me  in  reading 
the  above  story,  particularly  the  fact  that 
friend  Collinwood  has  (like  myself)  a  good 
wife  to  throw  cold  water  on  some  of  his 
hobbies  when  it  seems  to  be  needed.  An- 
other is,  to  be  a  little  careful  that  some- 
body in  this  great  wide  world  does  not  take 
for  fact  something  you  intended  only  for 
pleasantly  or  as  a  joke.* 


THE    NEW    DIXIE    HIGHWAY    IN    FLORIDA. 

The  feat  performed  a  few  days  ago  by  the  drivers 
of  a  Maxwell  car  in  covering  the  East  Coast  section 
of  the  Dixie  highway  from  Jacksonville  to  Miami,  a 
distance  of  376  miles,  in  9  hours  and  3  minutes,  indi- 
cates that  road  conditions  have  greatly  improved, 
and  that  the  dream  of  a  perfectly  paved  roadway  is 
about  to  be  realized. — Tallahassee  Democrat. 

The  above  indicates  at  least  three  things, 
if  not  more.  First,  the  Dixie  highway  here 
in  Florida  must  be  in  pretty  fair  shape; 
second,  the  Maxwell  car  seems  to  be  still 
holding  its  well-earned  reputation;  third, 
we  have  drivers  who  can  make  a  speed  of 
over  40  miles  an  hour,  and  keep  it  up  on  an 
average  for  close  to  400  miles  on  a  stretch. 
Does  this  not  beat  the  average  locomotive? 


POULTRY  'NEWS 


RAISING  CHICKENS   IN  FLORIDA;   ALSO   SOME- 
THING ABOUT  "  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  " 
— CHICKEN     FEED. 

On  p.  219,  March,  I  told  you  about  get- 
ting only  18  chicks  from  six  dozen  eggs, 
etc.  Well,  next  time  I  got  59  fertile  egg's 
from  60;  but  as  some  of  the  60  were 
toward  a  month  old  (as  I  had  only  six  lay- 
ing pullets  to  furnish  them,  and  they  had 
just  been  thru  the  "  smash  up "  by  ex- 
press), I  got  only  48  chicks  from  the  59 
fertile  eggs.  They  were  taken  out  of  the 
incubator  right  during  the  gTeat  Florida 
freeze;  and  the  brooder  stove  I  have  men- 
tioned just  hit  the  spot.  You  may  recall 
that  I  have  often  said  no  artificial  heat  is 
needed  for  chicks  from  an  incubator  down 
here  in  Florida,  in  my  opinion.  Well,  my 
neighbor  Abbott,  who  raises  chicks  by  the 
thousand,  has  never  agi'eed  with  me;  and 


since  using  the  stove  brooder  I  have  changed 
my  opinion.  If  I  am  right,  it  has  already 
made  a  revolution  in  growing  chicks.  It  is 
even  better  than  the  mother  hen.  When  we 
have  several  days  of  cold  rainy  weather  in 
succession  the  hen  is  compelled  to  brood 
the  chicks  so  constantly  they  get  little  or 
no  exercise.  Again,  there  are  hens  that 
neglect  to  brood  the  chicks  when  they  need 
brooding,  or  when  especial  weak  chicks 
want  brooding. 

Well,  days  when  there  was  ice  in  the 
drinking  -  dishes  almost  all  day  long,  and 
fierce  north  winds,  the  chicks  around  that 
brooder  stove  just  flopped  their  little  wings 
and  chased  all  over  that  8x8  room  with 


*  Some  years  ago  the  Scientific  American  printed 
in  good  faith  some  fake  potatoes  as  large  as  flour- 
sacks  which  men  were  carrying  on  their  shoulders. 
The  editor  said  afterward  that  he  had  been  "  come 
over." 
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the  brooder  stove  in  the  center.  If  any 
chick  felt  chilly  it  just  went  up  near  the 
stove;  and  if  others  were  too  warm  they 
went  off  into  the  corners  of  the  room.  At 
night  they  made  a  circle  clear  around  the 
stove,  and  stretched  themselves  out  on  the 
warm  sand  that  forms  the  floor  of  the 
brooder-house.  Not  one  of  the  48  has 
shown  any  symptom  of  any  trouble. 
Thirty-two  hatched  under  three  hens  a 
little  later  were  put  with  them,  and  not 
one  of  the  32  has  been  lost.  As  we  had 
only  about  ten  days  of  the  "  cold  wave," 
the  stove  was  used  only  about  that  long; 
and,  by  the  way,  this  stove  brooder  is  not 
an  entirely  netv  idea  after  all.  Mrs.  Jennie 
Reed,  of  Holland,  Mich,  (who  afterward  be- 
came my  brother's  wife),  raised  chickens 
years  ago  in  the  winter  by  having  a  coal- 
stove  in  the  center  of  a  room  having  only 
a  gri'ound  floor,  and  she  made  quite  a 
success  of  it.  Of  course  she  did  not  have 
the  large  galvanized  hover  to  deflect  the  heat 
down  on  the  backs  of  the  chicks,  saving 
fuel  and  making  the  stove  much  more 
effective. 

Now  a  word  about  the  "  high  cost  of " 
chicken  feed  down  liere  in  Florida.  Corn 
is  $2.60  a  hundred ;  "  chick  feed  "  contain- 
ing a  very  little  poor  wheat,  $2.75 ;  and 
other  grain  in  proportion.  Wheat  is  not 
on  sale  at  any  price.  The  chickens,  old 
and  young,  "  got  tired "  of  corn,  and 
begged  for  something  else.  When  the 
freeze  came  Ave  had  quite  a  lot  of  potatoes 
almost  ready  to  dig.  Some  that  Avere  only 
a  few  inches  high  started  up  again ;  but  a 
lot  had  to  be  dug,  even  if  they  were  only 
about  the  size  of  marbles.  When  not  too 
small  we  baked  tliem  in  a  wii'e-cloth  pan, 
as  I  explained  a  year  ago ;  but  the  rest  were 
boiled  for  the  cliickens.  A  visitor  said 
such  new  potatoes  as  we  were  giving  the 
chicks  were  selling  in  St.  Petersburg  at 
15  cts.  a  quart  berry-basket  full.  Well, 
tlie  diickens,  old  and  young,  liked  the 
potatoes  when  made  into  a  mash  with 
middlings,  and  it  started  the  Rhode  Island 
Reds  to  laying  that  had  been  "  loafing " 
ail  winter;  but  the  potatoes  gave  out 
after  I  had  sold  about  ten  bushels  at  $3.20, 
and  tliere  were  no  more  for  the  chickens. 
I  had  been  ti'ying  to  make  them  eat  more 
cassava,  giving  it  to  them  just  as  dug;  but 
they  didn't  seem  to  care  for  it.  I  think 
T  told  you  last  year  about  getting  a  cliea]) 
loot-cutter  to  grind  up  the  cassava.  Well, 
when  the  potatoes  were  gone  I  tried  pour- 
ing boiling  water  on  a  pail  of  ground  cas- 
sava roots,  ch()p]iing  them  up  and  then 
stirring  in  enough  middlings  to  make  a 
masli  and  the  whole  tribe  are  now  callinu 


for  it  every  day.  The  hens  are  laying  fine, 
and  the  little  chicks  are  satisfied  and  hai)py, 
and  the  corn  is  comparatively  untouched. 
As  the  cassava  here  grows  almost  of  itself, 
even  on  unfertilized  ground,  its  cost  is  only 
trifling.  By  the  way,  you  may  care  to 
knoAv  that  I  sent  a  root  of  cassava  to  the 
recent  State  Fair  at  Tampa,  and  got  the 
first  premium.  I  regret  I  forgot  to  weigh 
the  big  root ;  but  I  remember  it  was  al- 
most all  1  wanted  to  carry.  It  was  as 
big  as  mv  leg  (pants  and  all),  and  almost 
as''long.  On  p.  282,  March  15,  1916,  you 
can  see  a  picture  of  some  of  the  cassava 
roots. 

Now,  cassava  is  not  only  a  good  food 
for  chickens  but  is  good  for  people,  and 
furnishes  the  tajjioca  of  commerce.  Who 
knows  but  that  it  may  help  to  reduce  "■  th'^ 
high  cost  of  living "  all  around  when  po- 
tatoes threaten  to  be  $5.00  a  buahelf 


FOR    A.    I.     ROOT    ON     THK     MILK  GOAT    QUESTION. 

About  two  years  aso  I  got  interested  in  the  milk- 
iToat  question.  I  did  a  great  deal  of  looking  around 
before  I  found  where  to  buy  one  or  two.  I  finally 
found  them  and  bought  two.  They  came  fresh  last 
spring  in  April.  One  of  these  goat.s  is  a  half-blood 
Toggenburg.  The  other  is  a  scrub,  I  think.  The 
mtin  I  bought  her  from  said  she  was  a  Spanish 
Maltese.  She  looks  more  scrub  than  anything  else 
to  me.  The  grade  Toggenburg  gave  three  quarts 
of  milk  till  along  in  Aiigust  when  she  dropped  to 
about  two  quarts,  which  she  is  still  giving  now, 
Nov.  11.  The  scrub  gave,  when  fresh,  a  little 
over  a  quart  per  day  at  first,  tlien  dropped  to  al>out 
tliree-fourths  of  a  quart  which  she  still  gives.  The 
milk  from  the  Toggenburg  grade  tests  three  and 
nine-tenths  butter  fat,  while  the  scrub's  milk  tests 
four  and  nine-tenths.  The  milk  is  as  good  as  any 
milk  I  ever  ta.sted,  and  I  think  a  little  better  than 
cows'  milk.  There  is  absolutely  no  difference  in  the 
taste  of  goats'  milk  and  cows'  milk  that  I  can  de- 
tect— no  goat  taste  whatever.  It  agrees  with  me 
much  better  than  does  cows'  milk.  It  has  no 
tendency  to  make  me  costive  as  does  cows'  milk.  I 
have  not  yet  detected  the  least  goat  odor  from  the 
does,  and  I  now  have  five.  The  buck  I  have  is  a 
young  fellow;  and  as  now  is  the  rutting  season  he 
iias  the  goat  odor,  but  not  very  strong.  It  likely 
will  get  stronger  with  age.  Out  of  the  rutting  sea- 
sou  I  have  found  little  if  any  odor  on  the  buck,  and 
none  at  all  on  the  does  at  any  time.  I  am  getting 
to  be  enthusiastic  on  the  milk-goat  question.  I  have 
found  two  publications  published  in  the  interests  of 
milk-goat  breeders.  I  learn  there  are  thousands  of 
them  on  the  Pacific  coast.  There  they  sell  goats' 
milk  at  25  cents  per  quart,  and  cheese  up  to  $1  per 
uound,  and  seem  to  find  all  the  market  they  need. 
T  also  found  that  a  pure-bred  milk  goat  of  anv 
breed  was  hard  to  buy  and  very  high  in  price.  I 
have  been  trying  to  buy  a  pure-bred  female.  Tliev 
have  been  priced  to  me  from  $75  for  a  spring  kid 
up  to  $200  for  a  doe  three  years  old.  A  pure-bred 
buck  can  be  had  at  a  much  lower  price.  I  have  the 
buck,  and  intend  having  the  doe.  Good  grades  that 
will  give  two  to  four  quarts  of  milk  can  be  bought 
for  $20  to  $50.  It  looks  to  me  like  a  nice  side  line 
for  a  beeman.  I  have  a  little  land,  5 1/^  acres.  It 
costs  little  to  keep  a  goat  or  two.  Eight  can  be  kept 
witli  the  same  money  that  one  cow  can  be  kept. 
They  are  ])!easant  to  Irive  around.  They  are  great 
jiets,  and  very  intelligent.  T  believe  tlie  milk  to  be 
very  beneficial  to  me,  and  T  enjoy  the  goats  them- 
selves.     T  intend  giving  them   a   good  trial  any   way. 

Pure-bred  and  nearly  i)ure  Toggenburgs  have 
give'i   more  than   G  quarts  per  day. 

Sabethu,   Kau.  Frank  Hill. 
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"  AND   GOD   SAID^   LET   US   MAKE   MAN    IN    OUIJ 
IMAGE." 

Oar  churches  in  Bradentown,  Fhi.,  have 
an  excellent  custom  of  holding'  union  tem- 
])eranee  meefinys  about  once  a  month,  and  it 
often  fills  our  largest  churches  to  overflow- 
ing'. I  was  so  much  impressed  with  the 
following'  from  one  of  our  able  attorneys, 
Mr.  G.  P.  Smythe,  that  I  persuaded  him  to 
give  it  to  me.  Please  notice  paiticularly 
iiis  concluding  summing  up. 

THORO     PREPAREDNESS. 

We  have  recently  heard  a  great  deal  about  pre- 
paredness. During  the  late  national  campaign  the 
various  candidates  for  office  were  falling  over  each 
other  to  get  to  the  front  seat  on  the  preparedness 
band-vragon.  The  candidates  of  the  two  old  parties 
spent  much  time  and  energy  in  telling  the  people  how 
important  and  necessary  it  is  to  be  prepared  for  war. 
Some  outlined  their  plans  for  preparedness,  includ- 
ing universal  military  training,  etc.  Having  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom  and  sincerity  of  these  great 
men,  watchfully  I.  waited,  with  eager  ear  to  the 
ground,  hoping  to  hear  that  some  one  would  have 
the  foresight  and  moral  courage  to  propose  national 
prohibition  as  a  first  step  toward  preparedness.  But 
I  waited  and  listened  in  vain.  The  campaign  is 
over,  the  election  has  passed.  We  are  still  drawing 
nearer  the  vortex  of  an  awful  war,  and  I  haven't 
yet  heard  either  of  the  old  particiS  suggest  prohibi- 
tion as  a  means  of  preparedness.  I  insist  we  can 
never  have  thoro  preparedness  without  national  pro- 
liibition.  Thoro  preparedness  can  not  precede  pro- 
hi))ition,  but  must  follow  it;  and  the  sooner  we 
have  prohibition,  the  sooner  we  shall  be  prepared 
and  the  easier  it  will  be.  This  is  not  merely  a 
theory,  but  the  experience  of  some  of  the  great  na- 
tions of  Europe. 

The  people  of  the  LTnited  States  pay  over  two 
I  illion  dollars  a  year  for  liquor.  Investigation  shows 
that  about  three-fourths  of  all  crime  in  this  country 
is  caused  by  strong  drink.  To  maintain  courts  and 
prisons  to  try  and  punish  these  liquor-made  criminals, 
costs  at  least  two  billion  more.  To  maintain  the 
inmates  of  almshouses,  hospitals,  and  insane-asylums, 
sent  there  because  of  drink,  costs  a  billion  more. 
The  lo^ss  of  health  and  efficiency  to  labor  by  those 
who  drink  will  run  into  the  billions.  From  an 
economic  standpoint  strong  drink  is  costing  this 
country  eight  or  ten  billion  dollars  annually.  We 
do  not  know  how  to  estimate  in  dollars  and  cents  the 
wasted  tears  of  the  innocent,  the  anguish  of  sleep 
less  nights,  the  hcirtaches  of  anxious  mothers,  the 
blasted  hopes  and  broken  health  of  unhappy  wives, 
tlie  pitiful  wail  of  hunger,  nor  the  cries  of  cold, 
neglected  children :  yet  these  too  are  the  natural 
results   of   the  liquor-traffic. 

Yes,  give  us  national  prohibition  first,  and,  with 
this  ten  billion  dollars  saved  annually,  the  first  year 
we  could  put  one  thousand  modern  battle-ships  on 
the  oceans,  costing  ten  millions  each,  that  could  over 
come  all  the  navies  of  the  world.  The  second  year 
we  could  build,  arm,  and  equip  a  continuous  chain 
of  forts  around  all  the  border  of  this  great  country. 
The  third  year  we  could  arm,  equip,  and  furnisli 
supplies  to  an  army  of  ten  million  men — an  army 
made  up  from  a  sober,  moral,  healthy  citizenship, 
with  a  physical  stamina  for  endurance  and  hardship, 
worthy  of  all  our  best  American  traditions.  With 
such  a  navy  and  fortifications,  and  such  an  army, 
we  should  surely  be  prepared  for  whatever  eventu- 
ality might  come,  and  all  provided  by  the  savings  of 
three  years  caused  by  national  prohibition. 


Not  only  should  we  be  prepared  to  resist  a 
foreign  foe,  but  in  the  prei)aration  we  shall  have 
overcome  a  more  dangerous  and  deadly  foe  at  home 
than  any  that  threatens  us  abroad.  May  the  God  of 
nations  save  us  from  ourselves.  We  become  very 
much  alarmed  over  the  presence  in  this  country  of  a 
few  unorganized  hyphenated  Americans  who  are 
loyal  to  some  foreign  power ;  but  we  ignore  a  power- 
ful and  well-organized  enemy  here  in  our  very  midst. 
The  kingdom  of  Alcohol,  with  the  powerful  and  well- 
organized  forces  of  the  liquor-traffic,  wages  relent- 
less war  on  us  day  by  day  and  year  by  year.  It 
ignores  our  laws,  it  works  plots,  conspiracies,  and 
treason.  It  violates  every  law  of  civilized  warfare; 
it  stupefies  the  sensibilities  of  our  people  with  jjoi- 
sonous  drugs;  it  murders  sixty  thousand  of  our 
citizens  every  year,  and  at  least  that  many  more 
are  rendered  mentally,  physically,  and  morally  de- 
ficient. It  makes  more  widows  and  orphans  than 
would  the  armies  of  any  foreign  foe.  No  prepared- 
ness is.  thoro  that  does  not  take  into,  account  this 
deadly   foe  within  our  own  border. 

With  a  preparedness  founded  on  national  prohibi- 
tion, we  should  not  only  be  prepared  for  war,  but, 
what  is  better,  we  should  be  prepared  for  peace. 
With  a  sober,  healthy,  vigorous  citizenship  we  should 
be  prepared  to  vie  with  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life; 
prepared  to  contend  better  with  the  ever  increasing 
cost  of  living;  prepared  to  protect  our  homes  against 
the  summer's  sun  and  the  winter's  cold;  prepared 
to  supplant  poverty,  misery,  and  woe  in  a  million 
.American  homes  with  sunshine,  peace,  and  joy  ;  pre- 
pared to  give  to  the  mothers  of  this  land  sons  worthy 
of  their  sacrifice  and  love;  prepared  to  send  home 
to  the  wives  of  this  country  sober,  industrious,  and 
faithful  husbands ;  prepared  to  give  to  the  fair 
daughters  of  this  land  young  men  worthy  of  their 
hand  and  heart;  prepared  to  give  to  generations  yet 
unborn  an  inheritance  of  brain  and  brawn  and  soul, 
that  our  children  and  our  children's  children  may 
lie  true  to  form  prescribed  by  Holy  Writ,  where  it 
was  said  by  the  Creator,  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image." 

Yes,  first  give  us  national  prohibition  as  the 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  all  other  plans  for 
national  preparedness." 


"  god's  KINGDOM  COMING." 

The  following  "summing  up "  by  Di'. 
Frank  Crane  we  clip  from  the  New  York 
Globe : 

PROHIBITION. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  within  a  few  years  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  will  le 
absolutely  prohibited  thruout  the  United  States. 

The  prohibition  movement  seems  to  be  advancing 
with  grim  momentum.  A  majority  of  the  states  of 
the  Union  have  prohibition  laws.  About  60, 000, ()()() 
.\mericans  live  in  dry  territory.  Eleven  cities  of 
over  100,000  population  have  no  licensed  saloons. 
.\mong  these  are  Detroit  and  Seattle,  with  over 
'300,000  population  each. 

There  are  strong  indications  that  congress  will  pro- 
pose, for  ratification  by  the  states,  a  constitutional 
prohibition  amendment.  Two  years  ago  it  voted  '307 
to  194  in  favor  of  it. 

The  movement  appears  to  have  got  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  "  evangelists,"  and  to  have  assumed  a  far 
more  formidable  aspect,  because  backed  by  scientists, 
officials,  business  men,  and  practical  people  gener- 
ally. 

Medical  science  has  decided  that  alcohol  is  not  a 
stimulant,  but  simply  liberates  the  lower  by  stupefy- 
ing the  higher  powers  of  the  brain. 
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Insurance  companies  have  piled  up  evidence  show- 
ing the  increased  mortality  of  drinkers. 

Experts  have  demonstrated  the  connection  be- 
tween alcohol  and  insanity,  poverty,  and  prostitu- 
tion. 

Civic  bodies,  such  as  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health,  organize  definite  campaigns  to  induce  people 
to  abstain  from  liquor  as  a  matter  of  public  health. 

Literature  is  attacking  the  strong,  romantic,  emo- 
tional appeal  of  alcoholism. 

Business  is  against  liquor.  The  drinking  man  is 
discounted  everywhere,  and  an  increasing  number  of 
business  concerns  will  not  give  employment  under 
any  circumstances  to  the  man  who  drinks. 

A  large  number  of  periodicals  exclude  liquor  ad- 
vertisements. 

Added  force  is  given  the  prohibition  wave  in  Amer- 
ica by  the  acts  of  Russia,  France,  and  England  dur- 
ing the  war;  all  have  more  or  less  restricted  alcohol- 
ism.     Five  provinces  in  Canada  are  dry. 

It  looks  as  if  the  world  were  rapidly  making  up  its 
mind  that  the  arch-enemy  of  mankind,  alcohol,  that 
has  debauched  the  imagination  and  twisted  the  rea- 
soning powers  of  the  race  for  so  many  centuries,  will 
have  to  go. 

Curiously  enough,  the  labor  organizations,  which 
have  most  to  gain  from  universal  abstinence,  have 
done  little  or  nothing  to  advance  the  movement. 

Curiously,  also,  it  seems  to  be  the  West  and  South 
that  are  threatening  to  impose  'prohibition  upon  the 
reluctant  Northeast. 

Robert  A.  Woods,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Survey, 
quotes  a  Southerner's  remark,  that  "  as  the  North 
had  put  abolition  over  on  the  South,  now  the  South 
was  going  to  put  prohibition  over  on  the  North." 


SOME    KIND    WORDS    AND    ALSO    SOMETHING    ABOUT    A 
PART    OF    CALIFORNIA. 

Brother  Boot: — With  all  the  probable  crooked 
work  done  in  and  around  San  Francisco  at  our 
late  national  election,  won't  you,  as  well  as  I,  be 
very  thankful  that  California,  south  of  the  Tehachapi, 
seven  counties  with  an  area  exceeding  the  states  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  voted  solid  6  to  1  dry? 
We  worked  night  and  day  to  bring  this  about;  also 
take  notice  that  some  four  other  states  voted  drv. 
May  God  grant  you  the  years  to  live  to  see  48  of 
them  di-y  is  my  daily  prayer.  Yours  truly, 

Glendale,  Cal.,  Dec.  30,  1916.       G.  W.  Bercaw. 

Do  you  know  that  Gleanings  has  been  in  our 
family  for  well  nigh  40  years? 


"  straws    (a  great   LOT   OF   THEM)    SHOW    THE    WAY 
THE  WIND  BLOWS." 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — I  enclose  clippings  from  the 
Milwaukee  Journal.  They  will  show  you  what  the 
anti-saloon  people  are  doing  in  Milwaukee,  which  is, 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
brewers  in  this  country.  The  brewers'  advertise- 
ments will  show  what  they  are  expecting  to  happen 
soon. 

There  is  a  bill  before  the  Wisconsin  legislature, 
which  provides  for  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the 
state  in  November,  1918,  on  the  question  of  state- 
wide prohibition.  I  expect  it  to  pass,  and  I  expect 
the  voters  to  vote  the  state  dry.  I  suppose  I  have 
not  sent  all  of  the  brewers'  advertisements  that  the 
Jonrnal  published.  They  have  been  appearing  for 
some  weeks  past,  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

I  hope  you  will  live  to  see-»state-wide  prohibition 
all  over  the  Union.     It  is  not  far  off. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  James  L.  Howard. 

Our  friend  sends  with  the  above  five 
double-column  advertisements.  One  of  the 
five  has  the  heading : 

"  DESTBTJCTION     without     compensation      IS     CON- 
FISCATION," 

and  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  other  five. 


ANOTHER  STRAW. 

One  of  our  readers  sends  us  a  flaming 
advertising  sheet  sent  out  by  a  St.  Louis 
liquor  dealer  which  starts  out  as  follows : 

"Here  is  your  chance  to  get  some  fine  old  whisky 
at  half  price  J"  Great  bargain  offers  !  Very  rare  and 
old  whiskies  at  half  price  on  account  of  prohibition. 
I  don't  want  to  get  stuck!  Bills  now  pending  in 
Congress  and  in  the  Legislatures  may  stop  all  liquor 
shipments  to  "dry"  states  I  This  would  mean  that 
our  large  stock  of  rare  and  old  whiskies  could  not  be 
sold,  and  that  we  would  be  "  stuck." 


A  KIND  LETTER,  AND  A  GEM  OF  A  POEM  FROM 
ONE  OP  ENGLAND^S  FAIR  DAUGHTERS. 

The  letter  below  amply  explains  itself; 
and  the  poem  following  is  just  now  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  wave  of  reform  both  in 
England  and  America. 

Dear  Sir: — My  brother,  Mr.  T.  W.  Abbott  (Abbott 
Bros.),  knowing  you  to  be  a  strong  advocate  o<f 
temperance,  has  asked  me  to  send  you  a  copy  of  my 
verses,  which  I  have  great  pleasure  in  doing.  If  you 
like  them,  please  make  any  use  you  can  of  them.  I 
shall  be  only  too  thankful  for  them  to  be  of  any  US0 
in  so  good  a  cause.  They  are  not  vet  published  in 
this  country,  as  we  have  not  decided  on  the  best 
way  of  bringing  them  before  the  public ;  but  we  in- 
tend to  do  so  later  on. 

In  alluding  to  my  brother,  Mr.  Abbott,  I  have,  of 
course,  conveyed  to  you  that  I  am  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Mr.  C.  M.  Abbott,  editor  of  the  British  Bee 
Journal.  At  the  time  when  he  was  publishing  it  and 
carrying  on  business  at  Fairlawn,  your  address  was 
very  familiar  to  me,  and  my  brother  has  spoken  of 
you  so  often  that  I  almost  feel  that  I  am  writing  to  a 
friend  altho  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you.  My  brother  is  well,  and  desires  to  be  very 
kindly  remembered  to  you.  Hoping  that  you  will 
like  the  verses,  and  that  thru  you  they  may  do  good, 
believe   me.  Sincerely   yours, 

E.  E.  M.  Freeman. 

Toybridge,   Lady  Margaret's  Road,   Southall. 

the   super-thief. 
Yes,  I'm  a  thief;  and,  "  the  greatest  of  these," 
Unarmed  and  unmasked  I  can  take  what  I  please. 
In  cottage  or  castle,  in  mansion  or  hall. 
There  is  nothing  too  precious  and  nothing  too  small. 
I  go  with  my  lord  when  he  sits  at  the  feast. 
And  leave  on  his  visage  the  mark  of  the  beast. 
In  my  lady's  boudoir  I  enter  by  stealth, 
I  rob  her  of  innocence,  beauty,  and  health. 
It  is  part  of  my  nature,  and  freely  confessed, 
To  do  the  most  harm  where  they  love  me  the  beet. 
I  am  trusted  alike  by  the  poor  and  the  rich. 
But  the  working  man's  home  is  my  favorite  pitch; 
I  take  of  his  wages  a  very  large  share. 
And  then  steal  his  job  tho  it  seems  hardly  fair. 
From   the   cupboard  and  pantry,    the   wardrobe   and 

shelf, 
If  there's  anything  good — why,  I  just  help  myself. 
I  empty  the  cellar  and  leave  a  cold  hearth. 
While  nothing  but  ashes  I  strew  in  my  path; 
And    still    they    entreat    me:      "Oh!    stay    with    us, 

stay," 
So  fair  is  my  promise,  so  pleasing  m-  way. 
Now  you  know  of  my  faults ;  but  none  will  deny 
There  are  wonderful  things  I  can  do  if  I  try. 
I  can  raise  to  the  peerage  a  man  of  low  birth, 
I  can  strive  with  the  mighty  and  bring  him  to  earth  ; 
I  can  kill  a  brave  soldier  and  sink  a  big  ship. 
Entangle  a  bishop,  and  cause  him  to  trip. 
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All  this  I  can  df>,  and  still  leave  much  untold, 

For   I   cheat   the   most  cunning  and  scare  the  most 

bold. 
As   to    why    I'm    at   large — are   you    sure   you   can't 

guess  ? 
Ask    my    lords    at    Westminster,    the    Commons,    the 

Press ; 
But   for   their   friendly    aid    I    should   soon   come  to 

grief, 
For  to  scotch  the  offender  is  death  to  the  thief. 
Ask  the  parson  and  doctor — they  know  all  my  ways; 
I  have  lived  by  their  sanction   and  grown  by  their 

praise ; 
And  so  I  am  flourishing,  scornful,  and  free; 
You  must  catch  my  fine  friends  if  you  want  to  catch 

me.  AiiCOHoij. 


ALCOHOL     "  ONE     OF     THE     MOST     POWERFUL 
ALLIES  OF  THE  PNEUMONIA  GERM." 

If  the  following  is  true,  which  we  clip 
from  the  Plain  Dealer,  what  is  there  wrong 
about  state-wide  and  nation-wide  prohihi- 

tionf 

PNEUMONIA     SCARES     NEW     YORK ;     VIRL'LENT     WAVE 
CAUSES    2377    DEATHS    IN    NINE    WEEKS. 

Wliat  is  described  by  the  Department  of  Health 
as  a  peculiarly  virulent  form  of  pneumonia  has 
caused  2377  deaths  in  this  city  during  tlie  last 
nine  weeks,  or  534  more  than  during  the  corres- 
ponding period  a  year  ago.  The  department  says 
there  is  little  indication  that  the  infection  is  abat- 
ing, and  repeats  its  warning  against  alcohol  as  one 
of  the  most  powerful  allies  of  the  pneumonia  germ. 


THE   YOUTH^S    INSTRUCTOR   TEMPERANCE   AN- 
NUAL. 

The  issue  for  1917  is  a  gem,  as  it  has 
been  for  years  past.  The  picture  on  the 
cover  is  a  triumph  of  art,  and  every  one  of 
its  20  pages,  more  or  less  illustrated,  ought 
to  stir  our  nation.  Here  is  one  from  the 
first  page: 

A  missionary  in  Africa  ordered  a  ca.se  of  Bibles 
for  his  work  of  evangelization.  When  he  went  to 
the  freight  office  to  get  the  Bibles,  he  was  in- 
formed, that  in  order  to  get  the  box,  sixteen  thousand 
cases  of  liquor  had  first  to  be  removed. 

Price  of  the  annual,  10  ets. ;  in  lots  of 
25,  5  ets.  Address  Taeoma  Park  Station, 
Washing'ton,  D.  C. 


"  WE   ARE   MARCHING   ON." 

The  Woman's  Journal  sends  us  an  ad- 
vance proof,  dated  March  17,  as  follows : 

SUFFRAGE    NEWS. 

A  bill  giving  Vermont  women  tax-payers  the  right 
to  vote  in  municipal  elections  passed  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  104  to  100. 


"clean,    SWEET,    AND    PURE"    (?)     CIGARETTES.  . 

Mr.  Boot: — I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  you  a 
few  lines  concerning  one  of  our  worst  evils,  the 
cigarette.  I  am  enclosing  three  advertiseinents 
clipped  from  our  county  papers  which  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  are  using  to  "  educate  "  the  pub- 
lic, and  particulary  the  young,  concerning  the 
"  goodness  "  of  their  brand  of  "  coffin-nails." 

Our  fair  state  has  been  covered  like  a  blanket  with 
these  advertisements.  It  certainly  is  the  height  of 
absurdity    to    compare    such    nice    things    as    soap, 


flowers,  and  honey  with  such  nasty  things,  not  to 
mention  a  level,  or  picture  a  hatchet  such  as  might 
have  Leen  the  one  figuring  in  the  "  cherry-tree  " 
episode  of  the  immortal  George  Washington.  It  is 
suggestive. 

I  recently  called  down  an  editor  of  one  of  these 
papers  which  has  never  yet  been  guilty  of  printing 
wlii.sky  advertisements;  but  now  each  issue  carries 
such  poisonous  material.  I  compared  the  cigarette 
advertisement  to  the  whisky  advertisements,  and 
asked  him  if  he  thought  there  was  much  difference 
in  the  advertisements  or  in  the  evil  resulting  from 
such  advertising;  also  about  the  probability  of  his 
boy  being  influenced,  and,  later,  becoming  a  cigar- 
ette fiend.     It  had  effect.  B.  I.  B. 

Stanford,  Ky. 

With  the  above  letter  come  three  double- 
column  clipping,  from  home  papers.  At 
the  head  of  one  of  them  we  read  :  "  Clean, 
sweet,  and  pure  "  applied  to  their  brand  of 
cigarette;  and  to  illustrate  it  they  picture  a 
nice  cake  of  soap,  a  good  .picture  of  a 
section  of  honey,  and  a  lily.  On  another 
sheet  they  show  a  carpenter's  level,  and  the 
hatchet  and  cherry-tree  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  cigarette  is  "  on  the  level  "  and 
"  can't  tell  a  lie."  All  this  is  guaranteed  by 
the  famous  American  Tobacco  Co. 


WHAT   TO    DO    WHEN    YOU    ARE    "  CATCHING  " 
A  COLD. 

The  following  from  the  Ohio  Farmer  ex- 
presses my  views  exactly : 

The  season  of  changeable  weather  is  here,  when 
we  are  alternately  too  warm  or  too  cold,  when,  as, 
one  contributor  puts  it,  "  the  '  going  '  is  likely  to  be 
staying  at  home,"  when  the  sun  and  the  wind,  the 
snow  and  the  rain  are  likely  each  tO'  be  in  the  lead 
all  in  the  same  day.  Are  we  prepared  to  withstand 
their  onslaughts?  or  are  we  going  to  have  to  give 
way  and  submit  to  colds,  coughs,  pneumonia, 
pleurisy,  etc.  ?  It  all  depends  on  how  well  we  are 
caring  for  our  machinery.  Sufficient  rest,  fresh 
air,  proper  amount  and  proper  selection  of  food, 
proper  exercise,  the  right  clothing  protection,  and 
regular  and  sufficient  elimination  of  body  waste,  are 
the  best  antidotes.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  lot  of 
abuse  the  human  machine  can  stand  up  under,  and 
how  quickly  it  will  respond  to  fair  treatment  when 
it  has  been  abused.  When  we  find  that  a  cold  is 
creeping  upon  us,  often  a  very  simple,  easy  bit  of 
treatment  can  head  it  off.  For  example,  instead  of 
dosing  with  medicine  that  the  stomach  would  likely 
be  much  better  off  without,  try  getting  rid  of  the 
contents  of  the  digestive  tract  as  fast  as  possible. 
Flush  the  system  with  plenty  of  water,  preferably 
hot  (not  scalding,  however),  go  to  bed  early,  with 
windows  wide  open  and  with  your  head  and  body 
warmly  protected.  Before  you  drop  off  to  sleep 
spend  a  few  minutes  breathing  deeply  of  the  fresh 
air.  In  the  morning  lie  and  breathe  similarly  for 
several  minutes,  with  mouth  closed  if  possible,  and 
the  chances  are  that  you  will  be  ready  for  a  good 
breakfast. 


SOME  VERY  KIND  WORDS  FROM  A  LONG-TIME 
FRIEND, 
Friend  Root: — Enclosed  find  $2.00  which  please 
turn  over  to  renewal  of  my  subscription  to  Glean- 
ings. To  tell  the  truth,  it  is  solely  on  your  account 
that  I  take  Gleanings  now.  You  do  not  know,  my 
friend,   what  an  influence  you  have  had  on  my  life 
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ever  since,  along  in  tlie  70's,  I  saw  your  advertise- 
ment in  good  old  Orange  Jiidd's  American  Agricul- 
lurist,  "  Friends,  if  any  of  you  are  interested  in  bees 
or  honey,  write  to  A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio." 

That  was  a  turning-point  in  my  life,  for  I  took 
the  genuine  bee-fever  from  reading  your  literature, 
and  then  followed  fast  the  ups  and  downs  in  my 
beekeeping  career.  Many  errors  and  mistakes  I 
made — among  them  sending  you  an  order  of  over 
five  hundred  dollars  for  chaff  hives  in  the  Qui — hives 
that  proved  a  perfect  nuisance;  then  the  putting  in 
of  nearly  1000  colonies  of  bees  in  Simplicity  hives 
with  their  beveled  edges,  and  thin-topped  metal-cov- 
ered frames  that  sagged  so  when  filled  with  brood  or 
honey-;— costly  mistakes  to  me,  but  unavoidable  in  the 
evolution  of  the  times  and  profession. 

I  do  not  believe  I  have  had  any  jaersonal  commu- 
nication with  you  since  I  have  come  out  here  to  this 
wonderful  country,  now  nearly  two  years.  I  should 
have  preferred  Florida;  but "  as  a  number  of  my 
children  were  out  here,  and  the  others  preferred  Cal- 
ifornia to  Florida,  and  I  wanted  to  be  with  them,  I 
came  here,  and  do  not  in  the  least  regret  it.  We 
are  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Los  Angeles,  tho  our 
postoffice  is  San  Gabriel.  Of  course  I  have  a  few 
bees  :  but  my  hobby  in  life  now  is  my  flowers,  chiefly 
gladioli,  and  I  spend  many  hours  'busily  employed 
every  working  day  of  the  year  among  them.  I  "en- 
joyed wonderful  health  until  last  October,  when  an 
attack  of  rheumatism  laid  me  up  for  three  months, 
and  I  have  not  now  the  vigor  I  had  before  the  at- 
tack. I  read  all  you  write,  and  you  and  I  are  in 
almost  perfect  accord  on  every  sub,ieet.  I  am  en- 
closing a  clipping  showing  the  great  benefits  that 
have  resulted  in  abolishing  the  manufacture  and  use 
of  vodka,  and  wish  there  were  some  method  by  which 
we  could  obtain  the  same  results  here  with  whisky 
and  beer. 

Does  not  the  great  war  astonish  you  more  and 
more  ?  Surely  they  are  mad,  insane,  blind  with  furv. 
My  old  grandfather  used  to  tell  me,  when  I  was  a 
boy,  "  whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first  make 
mad,"  and  it  is  surely  now  being  verified.  I  hope 
and  pray  it  may  soon  be  over. 

I  am  in  my  78th  year,  and  trying  to  live  accord- 
ing to  Terry's  teachings.  I  am  sorry  he  has  passed 
on.  He  should  have  lived  longer.  His  was  a  useful 
life.  Yours  is  also,  and  may  it  be  prolonged  to  the 
century  mark  is  the  wish  of  your  old  friend. 

San  Gabriel,  Cal.,  July  21."      E.  T.  Flanagan. 

-P.  S. — Now,  friend  Root,  should  you  ever  visit 
Los  Angeles  again  I  really  want  you  "to  call  on  me 
and  let  us  go  over  some  of  the  past,  and  have  a  good 
talk  of  old  times;  for,  altho  I  am  deaf,  I  manage  to 
hear  much  that  is  said  by  watching  the  lips  of  the 
speaker.  Just  let  me  know,  and  I  will  give  you 
clear  directions  how  to  find  me.  I  have  a  happy 
home,  and  no  one  was  ever  blest  with  better  children 
than  I  have. 

My  good  friend  Flanagan,  one  would 
su})pose  that,  after  investing  $r)flO  in  hives 
th.at  proved  useless,  and  frames  with  (op- 
bars  that  sag,  etc.,  yon  would  hardly  feel  so 
friendly.  It  is  very  kind  of  you  indeed  to 
let  nie  off  so  easily  by  saying  "  unavoidable 
in  the  evolution  of  the  times,"  etc.  We  take 
it  you  must  be  one  of  the  sort  that  "  suifer- 
eth  long  and  is  kind."  Perhaps  chaff  hives 
were  not  needed  in  your  locality — certainly 
not  in  ('alif ornia ;  but  you  may  be  surprised 
to  hear  me  say  just  now  that  not  only  here 
in  Medina,  and  within  a  large  part  of  the 
north  territory,  many  people  are  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  old  chaff  hive  of 
years  ago  is  giving  better  results  than  any 
other  form  of  wintering,  not  excepting  cel- 
laring. Ernest  said  only  a  few  days  ago  he 
did  not  know  but  beekeepers  here  in  the 
North  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  old 
chaff  hive.  When  I  made  frames  Avith  those 
thin  top-bais  1  intended  wire  braces  to  sup-- 


port  the  top-bar.  The  metal-corner  frames 
were,  I  believe,  generally  discarded  because 
of  the  fashion  of  moving  hives  to  out-api- 
aries in  order  to  get  a  better  hoiiey-flow, 
etc. 

I  heartily  agree  with  you  in  i-egard  to 
the  wicked  war.  Should  I  get  to  California 
again  I  will  most  assuredly  hunt  you  up. 

iiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

GROWING  OLD  GRACEFULLY. 

In  .sjieaking  of  the  good  woman  who  has 
lived  to  be  102  years  old  1  forgot  to  mention 
that  the  title  of  the  article  was  "  Growing 
Old  Gracefully."  At  the  close  of  a  letter 
from  our  long-time  friend  Irving  Keck  he 
writes  as  follows: 

This  summer  the  old  friends  are  rapidly  slipping 
away.  Within  a  month  not  less  than  half  a  dozen 
old  schoolmates  and  intimate  associates  have  "  fallen 
asleep,"  and  the  summons  may  come  for  me  any 
day.  The  days  of  "  getting  my  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  "  and  "  staying  on  the  job  "  are  done.  All  I 
can  hope  to  do  is  to  "  keep  out  of  the  way  "  from 
this  on.  Irving  Keck. 

Bowling  Green,   Fla.,   July   24. 

My  good  friend  Keek,  I  agree  that  we 
old  fellows  sliould  try  to  avoid  getting  in 
the  way ;  but  I  do  not  believe  we  need  to 
drop  out  entirely.  If  we  look  about  us  we 
can  find  many  opportunities  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand.  I  want  you  to  hold  on  as  long 
as  a  kind  Providence  permit^-',  in  order  that 
I  may  not  feel  all  alone,  should  that  same 
Providence  i:)ermit  me  to  remain  after  the 
rest  of  you  have  "  fallen  asleep  "  as  you 
express  it. 

APPROVE.S  OF  MO^"THLY. 

H.  M.  Moyer  of  Boyertown,  Pa.,  writing 
under  date  of  Dec.  22,  says :  "  I  congratu- 
late you  on  Gleanings  becoming  a  monthly. 
A  swarm  of  bees  can  do  more  work  in  one 
hive  than  they  can  if  divided  in  two  hives. 
So  witli  Gleanings — one  copy  a  month  is 
better  than  two.  I  have  been  a  .subscriber 
and  reader  of  Gleanings  for  33  years  or 
more." 


ALTHO      CLOSE      TO      80,      STILL      A      BEEKEEPER     AND 
GARDENER,  AND  A  HINT  AS  TO  THE  REA.SON  WHY. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — -I  have  been  a  reader  of  Glean- 
ings since  1879,  and  have  enjoyed  all  your  articles 
very  much ;  and  I  feel  sure  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear  tliat  about  1882  I  was  one  who  took  the  pledge 
against  smoking,  and  have  kept  it  ever  since  (no 
smokei-  in  tlie  question).  I  know  that  my  health 
was  improved,  and  has  remained  good  to  this  lime. 
Had  it  not  been  for  your  timely  writing  I  don't 
think  I  should  have  been  able  to  write  at  my  age. 
I  am  noM'  nearing  my  79th  birthday,  and  look  after 
forty  cohmies  of  bees  and  a  garden.  I  met  you  and 
Mr.  Calvert  at  Toronto  about  1884,  then  yO'U  and 
your  two  sons  at  Detroit  a  few  years  ago  at  the 
National  convention;  and  now  I  hope  you  and  your 
partner  in  life  may  be  long  spared  to  each  other, 
and  be  able  to  conduct  the  Health  and  Home  papers. 

My  wife  and  I  look  for  s(unething  good  when 
Gleanings  arrives.  

Lind^,ay,   Ont.,  Jan.   29. 
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Lost!  100 Lbs. oi Butter!  I 


Yes,  you  certainly  did  lose  that  $30 
worth  of  butter  last  year,  if  you  milked 
ten  cows  and  did  not  use  a  Sharpies. 
For  no  other  separator  skims  clean 
when  you  turn  it  too  slow— and  19 
out  of  20  people  do  turn  too  slow  much 
of  the  time.  The  wonderful  new 
Sharpies  is  the  only  separator  that 
skims  clean,  regardless  of  how  fast  or 
how  slow  you  turn  it,  because  the 
'  suction-feed"  makes  the  milk  feed 
vary  with  the  operating  speed.       The 

SHARPIES 

^  SUCTION-FEED  ^^ 

V^REAM  SEPARATOR 


^ 


Will  Avoid  This  Loss 

W^ill  save  you  the  pile 
butter     (illustrated)     over 
every     other     separator. 
The    figures  are  based 

proven  facts  taken  from 
Purdue  Experiment  Sta- 
tion Bulletin  116,  which 
sets  forth  the  great  loss  of 
cream  from  turning  ordi- 
nary separators  below 
speed.  The  Sharpies  is 
the  only  separator  that  de- 
livers even  cream,  too,  at 
all  speeds.  Ruggedly  built 
for  hard  service.  Over  a 
^  million  users-  Send  for 
catalog  to  Dept.    Ii6 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Also  Sharpies  Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines 
Branches:       Chicago  San  Francisco  Portland 


100  lbs.  of 

Butter 

vrorth  $30 

average  loss 

yearly 

from  every 

ten  cows 

by  every 

Separator 

except 


□ 

B 


Toronto 


WRIGHT'S  FRAME-WIRING  DEVICE 

Most  rapid  in  use.    Saves  cost  of  macliiiie  in  one  day. 

Tigliter  wires;  no  kinks;  no  sore  hands.      Price, 

$2.50,  postpaid  in  U.  S.  A. 

G.  W.  Wright  Company  -  Aziisa,  California 


I  BEEKEEPERS'  SUPPLIES  I 


Send  for  new  1917  price  list  now  ready. 
We  are  also  in  the  market  at  all  times 
for  extracted  and  comb  honey  in  any 
quantity.  Give  us  a  chance  to  bid  on 
your  supplies.     We  can  save  you  money. 


I  The  M.  C.  Silsbee  Co.,  Haskinville,  N.  Y.  f 

I  p.  O.,  Cohocton,  N.  Y.,  Rt.  3.  | 
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Delivered  to  You  Free 


The  New 
Electric  Lighted 
RANGER 

Motorbike  Model 

We  have  placed  a  Special 
Deposit  of  $500O  in  tlie 
great     First     National 

Bank  of  Chicago  to  guar- 
antee to  you  the  faithful  perforr 
ance  of  the  unusual  trial  agreement. 

MEAD 


Choose  from  44  styles,  colors,  and  sizes  in  the  famous 
"RANGER"  Line  of  bicycles.    All  are  pictured 
in  natural  colors  in  our  new    1917    catalog. 
There  are    many  other  models  also  —  in  fact 
the  most  complete  line  of  bicycles  in  the  world, 
all  at  FACTORY  PRICES,    from    $15.75.    $16.95. 
up.    There  is  a  Mead  bicycle  to  suit  the  taste  of  every 
rider  —  electric  lighted   Motorbike  models,  Racers,  Juniors 
for  children;    Ladies'  models  too  —  all  at  prices  made  pos- 
sible only  by  our  Faclory-direct-to-Rider  selling  policy. 
•^  /^  1>  r  T    •      I  We  will  send  the 

JO  Days  IraeTrial  ;iTf':^'eif 

FREIGHT      CHARGES   FULLY  PREPAID   TO   YOUR 

TOWN,  for  thirty  days  free  trial— actual  riding  test.  We 

pay  return  charges    if  you  decide  not  to  keep  it,  and 

5\  make  no  charge  for  wear  and  tear  during  trial.    We 

\  '*,   make  no  effort  to  influence  your  decision.    The  trial 

IS  all  at  our  expense. 

Factory-to-Rider  ^^&El"^°"i? 

iou  decide  '  to  keep  it  —  is  the  oldest  and  most 
successful  bicycle  concern  in  the  world,  with  a 
Service  department  that  cares  for  the  parts  and 
repair  needs  of  more  than  a  million  riders.  With 
every  "RANGER"  we  ship  goes  a  Certificate  of 
Guarantee  for  Five  Years. 

Parts  &  Repaiiy  f'o-uslfroman'd  ?elr 
IV  li  e  e  1  s.  Inner  Tubes,  Tool  Kits,  etc.,  etc. 
Repair  parts  for  all  bicycles  and  coaster-brakes, 
ill  accurately  pictured  and  described  in  the 
sundry  pages  of  the  big  new  Ranger  Catalog.  AH 

the    latest    imported  and   American   novel-    -^    j-y j-i  j- 
ties    in      equipment     and    attachments    at     |IPC% 
prices    so    low  they  will  astonish  you.     1 1  MIi^ 
everywhere  to  ride  and  ex- 
hibit    '-RANGER"     bi- 
cycles.     Select   the    model 
>ou    prefer    and,     while   you   ride   and   enjoy  it,  malie 
money   by  booking  the  orders  of  your  neighbors. 

but  write  today  for  this 

new   1917    catalog,    also 

full    particulars   of    the 

great  new  offer  .to  send,  all  charges  prepaid,  the"RANG- 

KK"    bicycle   you   select  for  3<)  I>ays  Free  Tri;il. You  cannot 

afford  to  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  without  first  learning  whatwe  offer. 

CYCLE  COMPANY 

Dept.G-153  CMICAGO 


Uider  Agentf 


Send  No  Money 


Get 
This 
Book 


Dairymen ! 
— The  Truth 

You  may  be  prejudiced  against 
the  Jersey  because  you  don't 
know  her.  Look  her  up.  She's 
the  Money  Coiv. 

Get  Tliis  Book — a  history  of 
the  breed  and  full  of  very  inter- 
esting tests  and  facts.     It  proves 
conclusively  that  for  pure  dairy  type,  econ- 
omy of  production,  richness  of  milk,  long 
life    and  adaptability  to  feeds  and   climates 
— all  these  combined — she  stands  way 
above  them  all.     This  book  "About  Jersey 
Cattle"  is  free.  Get  your  copy  now.  Y  ou'll 
find  it  mighty  good  reading. 

The  American  JerseyCattle  Club 
405  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City 


Inventions  Wanted! 

anufacturers  constantly  writing  us 
for  patents.  List  of  inventions  actually 
requested  and  book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Pat- 
ent" sent  free.  Send  roiijrh  Eki'tch  for  free 
report  reyrardinK  patentability.  Special  assist- 
;in<-o  privon  our  clients  in  selling  patents. 
Write  for  details  of  interest  to  every  inventor. 

Chandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorneys 
Est.  21  Years     1124  F  St. ,  Washington,  D.  C. 


&jmM 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  fanner's  big  questions: 
How  can  I  grow  crops  at  least  ex- 
,pense  ?  How  can  1  get  my  spraying 
done  and  on  time  ?    Use  an 
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Sprays  10  rows  potatoes,  5 
rows  canteloupes.  cucum- 
bers, etc.  at  one  operation 
and  at  200  pounds  pressure. 
'J  he  first  and  only  sprayer 
adapted  for  so  rapid  field- 
work  and,  atthesame  time.un- 
exoLlledfororchaiduse.  Driv- 
en by  4  1-2  H.  P.  NEW  WAY 
KNGINE-duiclily  inter- 
cban^'eable  with  our  new  Iron 
Ak'eEnBineDiK-per.  We  make 
full  line  of  potato,  spraying, 
euIHvatiTitr  and  garden  tools. 
Write  today  for  free  booklet. 


BatemanIVI'{'gCo.,Boz  20H,  Grenloch, N. J. 


TheBEST  LIGHT 


Positively  the  cheapest  and  strongest  light  on  «arth . 
Used  in  every  country  on  the  giobe.  Uakea  And 
Its  own  gas  Casts  no  shadows  Clean  uid 
odorless  Absolutely  sate  <.ivei  200  styles  100  W 
EOOO  Candle  Power  Fully  tiuaraiiteed  Writ*  tor 
catalog       AGENTS  WANTFJU  EVEBtWHEKH, 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
306  E,  5tb  St.,  Caatoo.  O. 
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Grow  Bigger  and  Better  Vegetables 

You  can  make  your  Gardening  Profitable  and  Easy  with  a 


nin^rn    Weeder,  Mulcher.  Cultivator. 

uAnixlIn    Three  garden  tools  In  one. 
Kills  the  weeds  and  mulches 
soil  IN  ONE  OPERATION. 

Eipbt  reel-hlades.  working  in  combination  witli  a  sta- 
tionary knife  which  passes  jusl  below  the  surface, 
destroy  the  weeds  and  pulverize  the  crust  into  a  level 
moisture-retaining  mulch. 

Has  shovel  attachment  for  deeper  cullivalion;  also 
leaf-guards  to  protect  grown-up  plants.  "Best  Weed 
Killer  Ever  Used."  Will  pay  for  itself  in  a  single 
summer.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog'  and  special 
factory-to-user  offer. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  10,  David  City,  Neb. 


You  Can  Oper)  and  Close  the  Doors  on  Your 
Barns,  Sheds.  Garage  and  Siinilar  Buildings,  the 
Year  Through,  without  a  Sii^gle  "Cuss  Word"  if 
They  Are  Hung  with 


MYERS 


EA.SV 

.    TO  .     

RUSH    TUBULAR  OR  STAYON 
DOOR    I-LA.1SIC3EFRS 

roll   oway   the   old-time   door  troubles   by   preventing   ond 

ng  the  balky,  off-the-track  or  frozen-up  door.   The  Adjust- 

ible  Construction  perrr\lts  a  door  to  be  roiscd  or  lowered,  or  moved 

or  out.  as  conditions  require—A  monkey    wrench  does  the   tricK 

Bearings  and  Large  Trolleys  Insure  light  operation.     Stoyon  Device 

prevents  door  being  thrown  off  the  trock.       Flexible  Hinged  Joint  produces 

tight  fitting  doors      You  get  oil  thiese  featureson  MYERS  DOOR  I^ANGERS      You 

also  get  High  Carbon  plot  Stayon  TracK  or  Reinforced  Girder  Tubulor  TrocK. 

Myers  Giant  and  New-way  HanRers  for  Tubular  Steel  Trac  —The  All  Weather  Hane- 
ers— are  our  latest  productions— They  add  the  finishing  touch  in  door  service  on  anv 
building.  ^ 

You  wont  MYERS— Year  Through— "Easy  Door  Ways",  ond  our  CotaloQ  tell- 
to  ggt  them.     Write  us  or  ask  V '  — '-- 


F.E.MYERS&BRO.  asV^IJ 


351   ORANGE  ST. 
D,OHIO. 


EVERY  FAMILY 

should  have  a  copy  of  the  new  patriotic  song  entitled 

"How  would  YOU  Like  to  be  a  Slave?" 

Soul-stirring  words  set  to  a  lovely  melody.      Soprano 
solo  with  piano  accompaniment.     Only  35  cents  post- 
paid, silver  or  P.  O.  order.     Address 

C.  O.  Weidman,  Medina,  O.,  Pub'r  and  Prop'r 


A  Powerful  Fungicide  for 
Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Flowers 

Peach  Leaf  Curl,  Brown  Rot,  Apple  Scab,  Grape 
Mildew,  Potato  Blight,  Cucumber  Wilt,  Beanlilight, 
Rose  Mildew,  etc.      ^^^^^^ 

Most  inexpensive.  1  pral.  makes  200  gals,  spray.  $1 
to  $2  per  gal.  according  to  size  package. 

Booklet  free. 
B.  G.  Pratt  Co.     Dept.  g     •     50  Chnrcli  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


10 


4  MONTHS  FOR 

T»-ICI  •••  To   Fruit   •nd 

Irial  oubscnption  c^den  p.po 

Tells  about  planting,  pruning,    spraying 
and  selling  fruit  and  garden  truck. 

Ask  Us  Your  Hard  Questions , 

We  conduct  tliis  department  for  the  jpec- 
lal  benefit  of  our  subscribers.     Experts  ans- 
wer all  questions  by  mail  and  through  the 
columns  of  the  magazine. 
Fruiliran  and  Cardener,  106 Main  Sl  Ml  Vernon,  la. 


POSTPAID 


My  Copyrighted  Book  "How  to  Judge  Engines" 

tells  how  high-grade  semi-steel  engines 
are  made,  advantages  over  cast  iron,  how 
common  coal  oil  in  a  WITTE  reduces  power 
cost  65  per  cent.  Write| 
today  and  get  my  "IIow  " 

-to-Make-Money  " 

folder,  and  latest 

WITTE  Engine 

prices,  Ed.H.Wittd 

WITTE  ENGINE'WORKS 

1937  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  Ci*y,  Mo. 
IB37    Empira   BIdg.,   PitUburgh,    P», 
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QUEENS 


For  Sale 


Red-clover  3-liand  Italian  queens;  Root's,  Moore's, 
Davis',  extra-select  stock,  mated  with  GeO'.  B.  Hows' 
famous  select  drones.  I  know  none  better  for  honey- 
gathering,  wintering,  beauty,  etc.  I  guarantee  90 
per  cent  pure  mated  if  queens  are  returned  to  me. 
Queens  or  money  back  in  a  reasonable  time.  No 
foul  brood,  no  bee  disease;  apiaries  inspected  by 
Mr.  Rea  and  Prof.  Franklin  Sherman,  Jr.  Mr.  Rea 
is  our  bee  inspector  of  this  state. 

Price  before  Julvl    After  July   1st 

1 12  r  1  ■ 


Untested  queen  . 
Select  untested  .  . 

Tested 

Select  tested  .... 
Extra  select  tested 
Vz  Ib.bees  with  qn 
1  lb.  bees  with  gn 


1 

.75 
1.00 
1.25 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.50 


4.00 

4.50 

6.00 

8.00 

10.00 

10.00 

12.00 


8.00 
8.50 
10.00 
13.00 
15.00 
16.00 
20.00 


.70 
.80 
1.25 
1.50 
2.00 
1.75 
2.00 


6 
3.25 
3.75 
5.00 
6.00 
8.00 
8.00 
10.00 


^2 

'  6.50 
7.00 
9.00 
10.00 
13.00 
14.00 
17.00 


I  can  furnish  bees  in  lots  of  25,  50,  and  100 
pounds.  I  am  in  position  to  give  prompt  service 
this  season.  My  bees  are  of  a  famous  foul-brood- 
resisting  strain. 


H.  B.  Murray  .  .  Liberty,  N.  C. 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  gardner's  b ig questions: 
How  can  I  grow  plenty  of  fresh 
vegetables  with  my  limited  time? 
How  can  1  avoid  backache  and 
drudgery  2    Use 

IRON  AGE  YnYD^r!lfs 

Do  the  work  ten  times  faster  than 
the  old-fashioned  tools.    A  woman, 
boy  or  girl  can  push  one.    SS  com- 
binations— easily  adjusted.  Light, 
strong  and  durable.  Prices,  $3.25 
to  $15.00.    Will  help  you  to 
cut  the  high 
cost     of 
living. 

Write  U3 
for  free 
booklet 
today. 

BatemanM'PgCo.,Box  l^G,  Gren\oc!i,N.J. 


VICTOR  and  HOME  VICTOR 

Multiple  System 

Water  Heaters  for 

House  Heating 


Heats  bath  and  kitchen  boiler  too. 
ONE  STOVE  AND  ONE  FIRE 
YEAR  ROUND.  There  is  nothing 
like  it.     Send  for  booklet. 

S.  V.  Reeves,  Mfr. 
Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


eJ" 


*^^m 

^    !■# 

Mr.  BEE  RAISER,  Attention!  f 

At  last  a  practical  device  which  1 

will  save  you  many  stings.     .     .  i 

The  Ha-Ha  Head-protector  | 

Only  practical,  durable,  and  sensible  protector  made.      This  protector  is  = 

made  from  a  special  make  of  BRASS  WIRE  GAUZE;    has    transparent  = 

and  unbreakable  eye-piece;  has  mouth-piece  so  wearer  can  smoke.     Will  = 

fit  any  hat,  and  can  be  adjusted  in  ten  seconds;  folds  up  in  a  small  pack-  = 

age;  can  be  carried  in  vest-pocket.     Weight  about  4  oz.     Will  not    tear,  = 

rot,  rust,  nor  break.     Very  comfortable  to  wear.      Will  protect  you  from  = 

mosquitoes,  flies,  gnats,  as  well  as  from  bees.      From  your  dealer  of  any-  = 

where  in  the  U.  S.,  postage  prepaid,  price  $2.00.  = 

Rhoades  Manufacturing  Co.  | 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.  § 

We  believe  in  Preparedness  H 


BARNES' 

Hand  and  Foot  Power 

Machinery 

This  cut  represents  our  com- 
bined circular  saw.  which  is 
made  for  beekeepers'  use  in 
the  construction  of  their 
hives,  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send    for  illustrated   catalog 
and  prices.    Address 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO. 

545  Ruby  St. 

ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 
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TALKING  QUEENS 

Laws'  Queens  Speak  for  Themselves 

Please  remember  Laws '  queens  have  stood  the  test  of  continuous  advertising  in 
this  journal  for  this  the  28th  season.  Thousands  of  customers  have  testified  to  the 
merits  of  Laws'  bees  and  queens,  and  if  there  is  a  displeased  customer  I  do  not  know  it. 

Untested  will  be  ready  in  April;  after  which  see  the  following  table. 

April  to  .Tune  June  to  November 

1                12                100  1                12                100 

Untested     $1.00      $    9.00      $   75.00  $   .75      $   8.00      $    65.00 

Tested    1.25         10.00           85.00  1.00        10.00           75.00 

Select  Tested 2.00        18.00        120.00  1.50        15.00        100.00 

Breeding   queeiLs:      Guaranteed   none  better,    at  all   times:      each   $5.00 

Combless  Bees  AFTER  MAY  1st. 

1  lb.  package,   $1.50;    5   to  10   packages   each,   $1.25;    10   to   50   packages,    $1.15 

2  lb.  package,      2.50;    5   to   10  packages  each,      2.25;    10   to   50   packages,      2.15 

3  lb.   package,      3.50;    5   to   10  packages  each,      3.25;    10  to   50   packages,      3.15 
Price  of  queens  to  be  added  to  above  packages. 

When  10  or  more  packages  are  bought,  empty  carriers  to  be  returned  at  my  expense. 

My  queens  are  all  reared  in  full  colonies,  plenty  of  young  bees  and  abundajice  of  fresh  honey  in 
the  hives.      No  other  plan  is  so  conducive  to  full-developed  and  long-lived  queens. 

My  facilities  are  such  that  I  can  mail  from  5000  to  6000  queens  each  season.  Circular  on 
application. 

Purity  of  stock  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed  to  your  express  or  post  office  on  all  bees  and  queens 
from  my  yards. 


Address 


I  W.  H.  Laws^  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas  | 


OF  QUALITY 

Capacity  of  Yard  over  1000  Queens  a  Month 

After  20  years  of  careful  selecting  and  breeding  I  now  have  a  strain  of  bees 
that  cannot  be  excelled  by  any.  .  .  .  My  queens  are  all  bred  from  IMPORTED 
STOCK,  the  very  best  in  the  world  for  honey-gathering  and  gentleness.  They  are 
not  given  to  swarming.     What  more  do  you  want  in   bees  than  the  three  above 


qualities'! 


Untested $ 

Selected  untested. 


Prices  April  1st  to  July  1st. 

1           6           12  1  6           12 

.75     $4.25     $8.00       Tested $1.25  $7.00  $13.00 

.90       5.00       9.00       Selected    tested..  2.00  11.00     20.00 


GUARANTEE. — You  take  no  risk  in  buying  my  queens,  for  I  guarantee  every 
queen  to  reach  you  in  first-class  condition,  to  be  purely  mated,  and  to  give  perfect 
satisfaction.  All  queens  that  do  not  give  satisfaction  I  will  replace  or  return 
your  money.       Send  for  circular. 

L.  L.  Forehand,  Ft.  Deposit,  Alabama 
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I  For  Sale— 10,000  lbs.  of  Bees  in  Packages  —  Spring  Delivery  | 

I  20  YEARS  OF  SELECT  BREEDING  GIVES  US  BEES  OF  THE  HIGHEST  QUALITY  | 

I  BEES  FOR  HONEY  PRODUCTION BEES  OF  UNUSUAL  VITALITY  | 

1  M.  C.  Berry  &  Co.,  Hayneville,  Ala.  I 

§  Gentlemen: — Will  ^vant  more  of  your  three-pound  packages  of  bees  with  queens  in  spring.      The  = 

i  two  I  bought  of  you  last  May  did  all  right;   one    package  made  185  sections  of  honey  and  gave  one  s 

1  swarm  and  the  other  made  296  sections  and  gave  two  swai-ms.      I  am  well  pleased.  g 

I  Kimmell,   Ind.,  Jan.   15,  1917.                                                                                               Melvin  Wyseng.  = 

I  Very  Resistant  of  European  Foul  Brood,  and  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed.  | 

I  Swarms  of  Bees  Without  Queens  April  First  Delivery  | 

I  l-lb    package®,  $1.25  each;          25  to  50,  $1,221/2   each;          50  to  100  pnd  up,  $1.20  each  | 

1  2-lb.  packages,     2.25  each;           25  to  50,     2.221/2   each;           50  to  100  and  up,      2.20  each  f 

1  3-lb.  packages,      3.25  each;           25  to  50,      3.221/2    each;           50  to   100   and  up,      3.20  each  | 

I  Golden  and  3-Band  Italian  Queens  April  First  Delivery  | 

I  Untested 75  cts.  each,  $65.00  per  100  Tested $1.25  each,  $110  per  100  | 

i  Select  Untested   90  cts.  each,     75.00  per  100          Select  Tested   1.50  each,     125  per  100  | 

M  Queen's  wings  clipped  free  of  charge.  1 

1  Write  for  descriptive  price  list.                              Let  us  book  your  order  now.  g 

1  Only  a  small  deposit  down  required.  g 

I  LARGEST  AND  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  SHIPPERS  OF  BEES  IN  PACKAGES  | 

I  M.  C.  BERRY  &  COMPANY,  Hayneville,  Alabama,  U.  S.  A.  | 


BEES  and  QUEENS 

We  wish   to   offer  to   the   readers  of  "Gleanings"   a 
chance  to  procure  some  of  our  fine  stock  of  bees.     Untested 
queens,   March,   April,   May,   and  June,   $1.00   each,   $5.00 
I     for  6,  $9.00  per  dozen.     Lots  of  25  to  100,  at  70  cents  each.     For  larger  quantities 
I     ask  for  prices.     Best  tested  queens  $2.00  each.     Three  races  only — Three-Band,  Golden 
I     Italians,  and  Carniolans,  reared  in  separate  yards. 

I  Bees  by  the  pound  in  combless  packages  $1.50  per  lb.;  5  to  10  lb.  lots,  $1.25  per  lb. 

I     In  lots  of  25  to  100  lbs.,  $1.00  per  lb.     Safe  arrival  and  reasonable  satisfaction  guar- 
I     anteed.     Our  shipping  facilities  are  good  and  promptness  our  motto. 

I     THE  CRESMER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Bee  Department,  Riverside,  Cal. 


From  Root  and  H.  D.  Murry's  Famous  Stock 

THREE-BANDED  ITALIANS  THE  BEST.  They  arc  hustlers,  gentle  to  handle, 
eap  their  honey  white,  are  very  resistant  to  European  foul  brood.  Some  call  them 
Long-tongue  Red-clover  Queens.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  We  are 
applying  for  a  patent  on  a  bee-shipping  Cage  that  will  allow  the  queen  to  lay  while  on 
the  road,  which  means  several  days  to  you.  We  use  pure  SUGAR  SYRUP,  no  honey 
or  candy.  Now  we  will  ship  in  these  cages  during  May  and  June  without  any  extra 
charge  whatever;  10  per  cent  discount  on  all  orders  received  with  remittance  tor  May 
and  June.  No  foul  brood  in  any  of  our  yards.  Reference,  The  Guaranty  State  Bank, 
Robstown,  Texas,  or  The  City  National  Bank,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 


1 

Untested    .  .  .    $1.00 

T6..,ted    1.25 

Select    Tested     2.00 


6 

$   5.50 

6.50 

10.00 


12  50 

$10.00  $38.00 

12.00        45.00 

18.00        65.00 


Pound  packages  of  Bees. 
1  6  12  25  50 

11).    $1.50      $    8.50      $16.00      $33.00  $    65.00 
lb.      2.50        15.00        29.50        58.00        115,00 


Let  us  know  your  wants.     Circular  free. 


I   Nueces  Valley  Apiaries Calallen,  Nueces  Co.,  Texas   | 
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I  Forehand's  Queens . . .  Get  a  good  Queen  | 

I  One  that  will  keep  the  hive  chock  full  of  bees  at  all  times,  make  the  biggest  yields  1 

I  of  honey,  sting  less,  and  look  the  prettiest,  at  a  medium  jirice.                                                ,  I 

I  Over  25  years  of  select  breeding  has  brought  our  queens  up  to  a  standard  sur-  | 

I  passed  by  none,  and  the  superior  of  many.     We  have  tried  the  principal  races  and  1 

I  every  method  known,  and  now  we  have  selected  the  best  race  and  method — the  i 

I  THEEE-BAND  BEES  and  the  DOOLITTLE  METHOD.     We  USE  THE  3-BANDS  | 

I  — WHY?     Because  they  get  results.  | 

I  Dr. Miller,  Roots,  and  Dadants  use  them.                                                         •  | 

I  Our  queens  are  sold  by  many  of  the  largest  dealers  in  the  U.  S.  j 

I  Louis  H.  Scholl  (one  of  the  largest  beekeepers  of  the  Southwest)  says,  "Three-  | 

I  band  Italians  have  proven  the  best  all-round-purpose  bee  after  trying  out  nearly  j 

I  every  race — -not  only  in  an  experimental  way  while  still  at  A.  M.  Col.,  but  in  our  | 

I  own  ajiiaries  as  well."      (In  Beekeeper's  Item.)  | 

I                  Untested        One,      $    .75          Six,      $   4.25          Twelve,      $8.00  | 

i                   Selected  untested One,         1.00           Six,           4.75           Twelve,           9.00  i 

I                  Tested    One,        1.50          Six,          8.75          Twelve,        17.00  1 

I                  Selected   tested    One,        2.00          Six,        11.00          Twelve,        20.00  | 

E  Wrile  for  circular  giving  general  description.      Mail  all  orders  to  = 

I  W.  J.  FOREHAND  &  SONS,  Fort  Deposit,  Alabama  | 

uiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiii:iiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiillliiiiiiiiiiiiiiilllliiliiliiii^^^^^^ 


I   Queens  from  Dr.  C.  C. 
I  Miller's  Best 
I   Breeders 


We  have  made  arrangements  with  Dr.  C. 
C.  Miller  to  keep  ns  supplied  with  some  of 
his  best  breeders,  and  are  rearing  queens 
from  these  superior  mothers  that  we  guar- 
antee to  be  as  good  as  can  be  reared. 
These  queens  are  not  ,iust  individuals  that 
have  made  a  good  yield:  we  all  have  some 
colonies  that  made  a  good  showing,  hut  all 
do  not  have  a  strain  that  holds  the  world's 
record  as  his  does.  Think  of  it — a  whole 
yard  of  72  colonies  averaging  266  sections 
weighing  244  pounds.  You  are  getting  at 
a  low  price  the  results  of  fifty  years  of  care- 
ful breeding  of  one  of  the  most  successful 
beekeeper.s  in  the  world.  Safe  arrival  and 
entire  satisfaction  guaranteed  on  all  goods 
sold. 

One  untested  Miller  queen,  $1.00,  $11.00 
per  dozen.  Tested,  2.00  Ex.  Select  Test- 
ed, $3.50.      Breeders,  $5.00  tollO.OO  each. 

One  pound  bees,  $1.25;  ten  or  more, 
$1.00  per  pound.  Two  pounds,  $2.25  ;  ten 
or  more,  $2.00  each.  One  frame  nuclei, 
$1.25  ;two  frame,  $2.25;  three  frame,  $3.25. 
Add  price  of  queen  wanted.  Full  colonies 
a  specialty. 

The  Stover  Apiaries 
Starkville,  Miss. 


Mott's  Northern-bred  Italian 
Queens 

are  hardy,  prolific,  gentle,  and  hustlers, 
therefore  resist  well  disease. 

Untested,  $1.00  each;   $9.00  for  12. 

Sel.  Tested,  $1.50  each. 

Virgins,  50c  each;  or  three  for  $1.00. 

Bees  by  pound. 

Plans  "How  to  Introduce  Queens," 
and   "Increase,"   25c.     List   free. 


E,  E.  MOTT,  Glenwood,  Mich. 


Rhode  Island  Northern-bred  Itaban 

Queens.  81.00.      Circular. 
O.  E.  TULIP,  ARLINGTON.  RHODK  ISLAND 


/^TTp't'lVrC      Select  IlalUuj;   bees   by  the   pound;nuclei. 
^/UHiriilO     1917  prices  on  request.     Write 

J.  B.  Hollopeter     .     .     Rockton,  Pennsylvania 


GRAY  CAUCASIANS 

Early  breeders;  great  honey- 
gatherers;  cap  beautifully  white, 
great  comb  builders;  very  pro- 
lific; gentle;  hardy;  good  win- 
terers. Untested,  $1.00.  Select 
untested,  $1.25.  Tested,  $1.50. 
Select  tested,  $2.00.  The  best 
all  -  purpose  bee.  Bees  by  the 
frame  and  pound. 

H.  W.  FULMER,  Box  G,  Point  Pleasant,  Pa, 


Queens  .  .  Queens 

From  a  strain  of  Italians,  wintered  for  thirty 
years  in  the  foothills  of  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains out  of  doors.  Hardy,  gentle,  industrious, 
and  tine  r&sisters  of  disease.  $1.00  each,  or 
$9.00  per  dozen;   also  nuclei  and  full  colonies. 

Charles  Stewart,  Box  42,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 
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Quality  .  .  .   Service 
System 

We  quote  the  following  prices 
for  April  and  May: 

1  6  12 

Untested    $1.50        $   7.50        $12.00 

Tested    2.00  10.50  18.00 

Select  Tested.  .$3.00      Select  Breeder.  .$5.00 
Extra   Breeder.  .$10.00 

1  6  12 

1-lb.    Bees    $l.oU        $   8.00        $15.00 

2-lb.   Bees    2.50  14.00  27.00 

3-lb.   Bees    3.25  18.50  35.00 

1  6  12 

1-Frame    Nuclei.      $2.00        $10.50        $18.00 
2-Frame    Nuclei.         2.50  12.00  22.00 

3-Prame    Nuclei.         3.50  20.00  37.00 

5-Prarae    Nuclei.        5.00  22.00  40.00 

No  queen  furnished  at  the  above  prices  on 
packages  and  nuclei.  Select  kind  of  queen 
and  add  her  price,  no  charge  made  for  clip- 
ping. 

We  guarantee  safe  arrival  on  bees  and 
queens  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
We  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  price  on  both 
bees  and  queens  in  large  lots.  OUR  stock 
is  the  finest  that  can  be  had.  We  guarantee 
every  queen  to  be  purely  mated,  or  we  will 
replace  same  by  return  mail,  all  orders  filled 
promptly.  Our  mail  and  express  service  is 
the  best,  having  24  out-going  trains  daily. 

J.  E.  Marchant  Bee  &  Honey  Co. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  quick  center  for  deliveries. 
A  trial  will  convince  you. 


QUEENS 

Quirin's  Improved  Superior  Italian  Bees 
and  Queens.  They  are  Northern  Bred 
and  Hardy.    .    25  Years  a  Queen-breeder. 


l^RIUES 

Before  July  1st 

After  July  1st 

1 

6 

12 

1 

6 

12 

Select  untested.... 

1  00 

5.00 

9.00 

.75 

i.OO 

7.00 

Tested 

1..50 

8.00 

15 .00 

1.00 

5.00 

9.00 

Select  tested    .... 

2.00 

10.00 

18.00 

I. .50 

8.00 

15.00 

2-comb  nuclei 

2.. 50 

14.00 

25.00 

2.25 

12  00 

22.00 

3-comb  nuclei 

S  ..50 

20.00 

SS.OO 

3.25 

18.00 

32.00 

8-frame  colonies  . . 

6.00 

SO  00 

5.00 

25 .00 

lO-frame  colonies  . 

7  50 

:!8  00 

6.50 

32.00 

1-2  lb.  pkg:.  bees  . . . 

1..50 

7.00 

1.00 

5.00 

lib.  pkg-.  bees 

2.00 

10.00 

1.50 

8.00 

Breeders. — The  cream  selected  from  our  en- 
tire stock  of  outyards;  nothing  better.  These 
breeders,  $5.00  each. 

Can  furnish  bees  on  Danzenbaker  and  L.  or 
Hoffman  frames. 

Above  price  on  bees  by  pound,  nuclei,  and 
colonies  does  not  include  queen.  You  are  to 
select  such  queen  as  you  wish  with  the  bees, 
and  add  the  price. 

No  bees  by  pound  sent  out  till  first  of  June. 
Also  nuclei  and  colonies,  if  wanted  before  June 
1,  add  25  per  cent  to  price  in  table. 

Breeders,  select  tested,  and  tested  queens  can 
be  sent  out  as  early  as  weather  will  permit. 

Send  for  testimonials.      Orders  booked  now. 

Reference' — any  large  supply  dealer  or  any 
bank  having  Dunn's  reference  book. 

H.  G.  Quirin,  Bellevue,  Ohio 


The  Proof  of  the  Pud- 
ding is  in  the  Eating 

The  quality  of  Murry's  queens  and  bees  is 
shown  in  the  increasing  demand  for  them. 
Capacity  of  queen  yards  doubled  last  year 
and  again  this  season.  Advance  orders  up 
to  March  5th  nearly  as  many  as  total  sales 
last  year.  Many  old  customers  are  doubling 
their  orders  for  this  season.  Why  ?  Because 
they  get  a  square  deal. 

Tlu'ee-banded  Italians  and  Gulden  Italians. 
Orders  filled  by  return  mail.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  No  disease. 
Health  certificate  with  each  shipment  of  bees 
or  queens. 


May  1st  to  Nov.  15th 
6  12  100 

$4.00      $    7.50      $60.00 
5.50        10.00 
8.00        15.00 

Breeders 5.00  to  10.00  each,  any  time. 

For  nuclei  and  pound  packages,  see  March 
issue  of  this  journal,  or  write  for  circular. 


Prices 

Queens  1 

Untested  ...  $  .75 
Tested  ....  1.00 
Select    tested     1.50 


H.  D.  Murry,  Mathis,  Texas 


Eastern  Beekeepers 

This  is  the  time  you  will  need 
hives,  sections,  and  foundation.  Let 
us  mail  you  our  catalog  giving  prices 
on  everything  a  beekeeper  needs. 
We  furnish  full  and  nucleus  colonies, 
bees  by  the  pound,  and  queens. 

A  3-fr.  nucleus  colony  and  Italian 
queen  in  a  shipping-box,  $5.10;  test- 
ed Italian  queens,  $1.50;  untested, 
$1.10. 

Our  location  enables  us  to  get 
goods  to  you  promptly. 


I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  PL,  N.  Y. 
Home  Apiary:  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 


Italian  Queens  and  Bees 

I  am  better  able  to  supply  the  trade 
with  my  three-band  Italian  queens, 
colonies,  and  nuclei  than  ever  be- 
fore.    Send  for  circular  and  prices. 


E.  A.  Leffingwell, 


Allen,  Mich. 
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BLANKE( 


Blanke's  BEE  BOOK  { 

This  book  describes  our  line  of  bee  | 

supplies.     It  contains   much  infor-  | 

mation  valuable  to   the  beekeeper.  | 

We  are  centrally  located.     Shipments  out  | 

of  St.  Louis  will  reach  you  promptly,  and  i 

our  long  experience   in  this  line  enables  | 

us  to  fill  your  orders  accurately.      ...  | 

Write  for  Blanke's  Bee  Book— it's  FREE.  | 

BLANKE  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO.  | 

214-216-218    Washington  Avenue,    St.  Louis,  Missouri  | 


PORTER  BEE  ESCAPE 

Saves  Honey,  Time,  Money 


For  Sale  by  All  Dealers 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio 

General  Agents  for  the  United  States 


R.  &  E.  C.  PORTER,  Manufacturers 

Lewistown,  Ills.,  U.  S.  A. 


AT  BOSTON 

New  England  beekeepers  will  find 
everything  in  the  way  of  supplies  they 
will  need  the  coming  season.  Place 
your  orders  early  and  avoid  the  rush. 
Send  for  catalog. 

H.   H.   JEPSON,   182   Friend   St, 


Established  1885 


It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  50-page 
catalog  and  order  early. 

Beekeepers' 
Supplies 

The  Kind  That  Bees  Need. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  brand.     A  good  assort- 
ment of  supplies  for  prompt  shipment  kept 
in    stock.     Let   us   hear   from   you;    full   in- 
formation given  to  all  inquiries.     Bees- 
wax wanted  for  supplies  or  cash. 

John  Nebel  &  Son  Supply  Co. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 

Rhode  Island  BEEKEEPERS 

Beekeepers'  Supplies 
Everything  for  the  Beekeeper 

J.  A.  Sampson,  10  Summer  St.,  Providence,  R.  I 

(Side  of  Technical  High  School) 


f-KF.-FKE 


A    SPECIAL    INTRODUCTIONAL    OFFER. 

The  DOMESTIC  BEEKEEPER 

For  Six  Months  for  Only  25  Cents 

The  Domestic  Beekeeper  (successor  to  the  Beekeepers' 
Review)  is  now  a  48-page  magazine  with  cover,  much 
larger  and  better  every  way  than  the  old  Review. 
We  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  what  a  large  and  interest- 
ing journal  the  Domestic  Beekeeper  is  and  are  offering  you 
this  special  price  for  a  trial  subscription  for  six  months. 
Just  wrap  25c  in  one  or  two  cent  stamps  in  a  paper  and 
mail  it  to 

The  Domestic  Beekeeper    .    Northstar,  Mich. 
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I  "Griggs  Saves  You  Freight" 

ITOLEDO 


is  the  place  to  order  your  1917 

supplies  from,  and  GRIGGS  is 

waiting  for  your  order. 

We  are  well  supplied  with  a  fine  stock 
of  Root's  Goods  for  the  following  sea- 
son; and  if  a  saving  of  time  and  money 
means  anything  to  you,  Mr.  Beeman, 
wherever  you  are,  don 't  overlook  get- 
ting our  catalog  and  prices. 

Promptness  and  satisfaction  is  our 
motto,  whether  you  have  one  hive  or 
500. 

HONEY  and  Beeswax  always  wanted. 
Special  price  list  on  bees  and  queens, 
also  Poultry  Feeds,  mailed  with  Cata- 
logs. 


I  S.  J.  GRIGGS  &  CO. 

I  Dept.  25  Toledo,  Ohio 

I  "  Griggs  Saves  You  Freight " 


When     Ordering     Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 

lowest  catalog  price.      Two  lines  of  railroad — 

Maine  Central  and  Grand  Trunk. 

Prompt  service  and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine. 

J.  B.  MASON,  Manager 


BY  RETURN  MAIL 

Choice  Tested  Queens,  $1.00  each,  reared 
last  fall  and  wintered  in  four-frame  nuclei. 
Queens  that  give  satisfaction,  bees  that  get 
the  honey,  our  strain  of  three-band  Italians. 
No  disease  in  this  locality.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  on  all  queens.  Untested  queens 
in  April  and  May,  single  queen,  $1.00;  $9.00 
per  doz. 


J.  W.  K.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Loreauville,  La. 


Reasonable  Prices 
Good  Service 


Place  your  order  now — don't 
wait.  Root's  "Quality"  goods. 
I  guarantee  satisfaction.  .  .  . 


A.  M.  Moore 

Zanesville,  Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA  BEEKEEPERS 

Our  catalogs  now  out.  Postal 
will  bring  you  one.  Root's  goods 
at  Root's  prices.  Prompt  shipment. 


E.  M.  Dunkel,    Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 


PATENTS 


Practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Chas.  J.  Williamson,  McLachlan  Building 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 
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Full  Values  in 

falcon'*  Beekeepers'  Supplies 

For  the  last  forty  odd  years  during  our  manufacture  of  "FALCON"  sui^plies  it 
has  been  our  endeavor  to  place  upon  the  market  the  very  best  possible  line  of  supplies, 
and  we  pride  ourselves  in  having  accomplished  this.  "FALCON"  supplies  have  not 
only  been  recognized  as  the  best  in  this  country,  but  also  a  leader  in  other  countries. 
Nothing  expresses  the  superiority  of  the  "FALCON"  ware  better  than  the  many  kind 
and  pleasing  words  we  receive  from  our  satisfied  customers,  and  the  ever-increasing 
demand  for  "FALCON"  supplies. 

The  season  is  drawing  nearer  and  beekeepers  should  endeavor  to  order  early.  By 
making  up  your  wants  now  you  will  be  better  fitted  to  go  into  the  season  with  a  view 
of  not  only  obtaining  a  bigger  crop  but  to  facilitate  matters  thruout  the  season.  If 
you  will  make  up  a  list  of  requirements  for  quotation  we  shall  be  glad  to  quote. 

Red  Catalog,  postpaid  Dealers  Everywhere  "  Simplified  Beekeeping,"  postpaid 

W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  COMPANY,  FALCONER,  NEW  YORK 

where  the  good  beehives  come  from. 
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DOOLITTLE 
&  CLARK 

will  have  some 
choice  breeding 
queens  ready 
for  shipment 
May  1.  Prices : 
$2.50,  $5.00,  $10. 
Untested,  $1.00 
each;  6,  $5.00; 
12,  $9.00. 


Marietta,  Onondasfa  Co.,  N.  Y. 


If  Yoii  Need  Queens  for  Good 
Results  We  Have  Them. 

As  Foul-brood  Resisters  none 
are  better.     .     TRY  THEM. 


GOLDEN     QUEENS. 

1    Untested,    $1.00  ;  six,  $5.00  ;  twelve,  $  9.00 
1    Tested,  1.50;  six,     8.00 ;  twelve,     15.00 

THREE-BAND    QUEENS. 

1  Untested    $   .75 ;   six,   $4.00 

1  Tested    1.00 ;   six,      5.00 

NUCLEI,    THREE-BAND    ONLY. 

1  Frame   with   Untested   Queen,    $2.50;   six,    $15.00 

2  Frame  with   Untested   Queen,      3.50;    six,      18.00 

3  Frame  with  Untested   Queen,      4.00;    six,      20.00 
If    Tested   Queens    are   wanted   add   50c   extra   to 

nuclei.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


W.  J.  Littlefield,  P.  O.  Box  582,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


3-banded  Italians... 

From   May   1    until  June  I 
Untested,   .     .     .     $1.00;  six,  $4.50;   twelve,  $8.00 
Tested,     ....     1.25;     "       5.50;         "        10.50 
From  June  1  until  November  1 


Untested $  .75 

Tested 1.00 

Select  tested,  $2.00  each.     See  ad 

Circular  free. 


six,  $4.00;   twelve,  $7.50 
"       5.00;         "         9.00 
n  April   1  "Gleanings." 


John  G.  Miller,  723  C  St.,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 


Queens  of  Quality 

Select,  three-banded,  leather-color  Ital- 
ians— bred  for  honey  production.  .  . 
Untested  queens,  75c  each;  6,  $4.25;  12, 
$8.00.     .      .      Descriptive  circular  free. 

J.  I.  Banks,  Dowelltown,  Tennessee 
Beginner's  Book  of  28  Pages,  Free 

Also  our  44-page  Bee-supply  Catalog  for  1917 
is  ready  for  mailing.     Ask  for  your  copy  now. 

OUR  PRICES  ON  BEES  AND  QUEENS:  1  lb.  of 
bees  with  queen,  $2.25;  10  lbs.,  $20.50;  100  lbs., 
$190.00;  1  frame  with  queen,  $2.00;  full  colonies, 
one-story  hive  included,  $8.75;  untested  queens,  75(: 
each.  Our  complete  price  list  free,  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed. 

The  Deroy  Taylor  Company,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


SOUTHERN  BEEKEEPERS 

Get  the  Famous    Root  Goods  Here 

Veils,  65c;  Smoker,  90c;  Gloves,  65c  pair;  wire-im- 
bedder,  35c;  honey-knife,  80c;  1-lb.  spool  wire,  35c 
medium-brood  foundation,  1  to  11  lbs.,  58c  per  lb. 
11  to  25  lbs.,  56c;  50  or  100  lb.  lots,  53c.  Ten 
fr.  wood-zinc  excluders,  50c  each ;  Hoffman  frames, 
$3.75  per  100.  Honey-extractors  for  sale.  I  am 
paying  28c  cash,  29c  trade,  for  wax. 

J.  F.  Archdekin,  Bordlonville,  Louisiana. 


Increase  Your  Honey  Crop 

by  introducing  some  of  Leininger's  strain  of  Italian 
Queens  which  have  a  record  of  30  years  as  to  honey- 
gathering  qualities  and  gentleness  are  unexcelled. 
Disease  has  never  appeared  in  our  apiaries.  Queens 
will  be  ready  June  the  first.  Untested,  each,  $1 ;  6, 
$5.      Tested,  each  $1.25;  6,  $5.50.      Breeders,  $5. 


FRED  LEININGER  &  SON,  Delphos,  Ohio 


t^mNME 

f  ann.  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer's  big  questions: 
How  can  I  grow  more  crops  with 
least  expense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fields? 

IRONAGE^c^Ur 

will  help  you  do  this.  Has  pivot  wheels  and  gangs 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 
of  row.  Every  tooth  can  be  raised,  lowered  or  turned 
to  right  or  left.  Lever 
adjusts  balance  of  frame 
to  weight  of  driver. 
Light,  strong  and  com- 
pact— the  latest  and  best 
of  ridingcultivators.  We 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  lachinery.garden 
tools,  etc.  Write  us  to- 
day for  free  booklet. 

BatemanM'PgCo„Box  20D,  Grenloch.N.J. 


Bost  Hand  lanlorn 


A  powerful  portable  lamp,  giving  a  300  candle 
power  pure  white  light.  Just  what  the  farmer, 
dairyman,  stockman,  etc.  needs.  Safe — Reliable 
— Economical— Absolutely  Rain,  Storm  and  Bug 
proof.  Bums  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Light 
in  weight.  Agents  wanted.  Big  Profits.  Write 
lor  Catalog,   jjje  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

306  £•  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


>WtMtMtMtM* 


KITSELMAN  BROTHERS, 


Attractive,  Strong,  Durable, 
all  steel,  for  Lawns,  Churches 
or  Cemeteries.  Costs  less  than 
wood.  DIRECT  TO  YOU  at 
Manufacturers  Prices.  Cat- 
alogue   Free.     Write   today. 

Box  403       MUNCIE,  INDIANA. 


CHINA 

CEiviEiMnr 

STANDS    HOT  AND  COLD  WATER    IO<^ 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified 
columns  for  25  cts.  per  line.  Advertisements 
intended  for  the  department  cannot  be  less 
than  two  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want 
your  advertisement  in  the  classified  columns 
or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 

Beeswax  bought  and  sold.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe 
Co.,  139  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 

Amber  honey  in  new  60-lb.  cans. 

Van  Wyngarden  Bros.,  Hebron,  Indiana. 

FOR  SALE. — To  the  higest  bidder,  a  limited 
quantity  of  Michigan's  best  white  extracted  honey, 
in    60-pound   tins. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

WA2JTED. — Extracted  honey  at  jobbing  prices. 
National  Honey-Producers'  Asso.,  Kansas  City,   Mo. 

WANTED. — Comb  and  extracted  honey  at  jobbing 
prices.     Nat.  Honey-Prod.  Asso.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

BEESWAX  WANTED. — For  manufacture  into 
Weed  Process  Foundation  on  shares. 

Superior  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  a  quantity  of  dark  and 
amber  honey  for  baking  purposes. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

HONEY  WANTED.  —  Extracted,  white,  light 
amber,  and  amber  of  good  quality.  Can  use  several 
cars.     Send  samples  and  prices. 

Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Colo. 

WANTED. — White-clover  and  light-amber  extract- 
ed honey.  Will  buy  in  lots  of  1000  lbs.  to  a  carload. 
Send  sample  and  lowest  price. 

M.  E.  Eggers,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

WANTED. — Extracted  honey  in  both  light  and 
amber  grades.  Kindly  send  sample,  tell  how  honey 
is  put  up,  and  quote  lowest  cash  price  delivered  in 
Preston.  M.  V.  Facey,  Preston,  Minn. 

BEESWAX  WANTED. — We  are  paying  higher 
prices  than  usual  for  beeswax.  Drop  us  a  line  and 
get  our  prices,  either  delivered  at  our  station  or  your 
station  as  you  choose.  State  how  much  you  have 
and  quality.        Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE 

HONEY  LABELS.  —  Most  attractive  designs. 
Catalog  free.     Eastern  Label  Co.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 

FOR  SALE. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 

FOR  SALE. — Good  used  60-lb.  cans,  2  in  a  case. 
D.  H.  Welch,   Racine,   Wis. 

FOR  SALE. — Water-power  feed  and  buckwheat 
mill;  house,  barn,  and  25  colonies  bees;  also  112- 
acre  farm.      Will  sell  either  one. 

A.  J.   Gorton,   Gregory,   Mich. 

Northwestern  beekeepers  can  now  get  Root's  sup- 
plies at  catalog  prices  near  home  and  save  time  and 
freight ;  also  Italian  bees  and  queens.  Geo.  F.  Web- 
ster, Valley  View  Farm  Apiary,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 


THE  PERFECT  Bee  •  Frame  Lifter.  For  de- 
scriptive circular   address, 

Ferd  C.  Ross,  Box  194,  Onawa,  Iowa. 

Root's  supplies  at  Root's  prices.  Special  offer  on 
3-frame  nuclei  for  the  season. 

L.  D.  Martine,  206  E.  Jefferson,  Louisville,  Ky. 

FOR  SALE. — 260  L.  frames,  drawn  combs,  wired; 
hives,  extractor,  etc. ;   no  disease. 

P.  H.  Dunn,  Akron,  Iowa. 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  t)ee-supplies.  Ask 
for  our  bee-supply  catalog.  Let  us  quote  you  on 
your  requirements.      Deroy  Taylor  Co.,  Newark,  N.Y. 


Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White   Mfg.    Co.,   Paris,    Tex. 

HONEY   LABELS   that  will   tempt  the  buyer   to 
purchase    your    honey.      Neat,     attractive    labels    at 
right  prices.      Samples  Free. 
Liberty  Pub.  Co.,  Sta.  D,  Box  4-E,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE. — Hundred  either  eight  or  ten  frame 
bodies  of  L.  combs  for  extracting,  and  6-frame  ex- 
tractor;   100  lbs.  4x5  foundation. 

Parma  Bee  and  Honey  Co.,  Parma,  Idaho. 

FOR  SALE. — 50  lbs.  medium  brood  foundation 
for  Hoffman  frames,  at  45  cts.  per  lb. ;  100  used  60- 
lb.  cans  at  5  cts.  per  can. 

J.  Holzhauer,  879  Sheridan,  Detroit,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE. — Boardman  solar  extractor.  Hatch 
wax-press,  Woodman  foundation-fastener,  gas-oven 
for  liquefying  honey;  capacity  six  60-lb.  cans. 

E.  S.  Miller,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

THE  ROOT  CANADIAN  HOUSE. — 73  Jarvis 
St.,  Toronto,  Ont.  (note  new  address).  Full  line 
of  Root's  famous  goods;  also  made-in-Canada  goods. 
Extractors  and  engines;  Gleanings  and  all  kinds  of 
bee  literature.      Get  the  best.      Catalog  free. 

FOR  SALE. — Bargain  prices  in  B  grade  sections, 
4%  X  1  15/16,  and  4^/4  x2  inch.  A  sections  in 
4^4x1%,  style  2.  Also  extracting-supers,  eight 
and  ten  frame  size,  as  well  as  Danz.  shallow  frames. 

F.  C.  Scranton,  915  Walnut  St.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

FOR  SALE. — 45  Danzenbaker  extracting  supers 
used  two  seasons,  combs  wired,  at  special  low  price. 
A  few  Danz.  extracting  supers,  nailed,  with  frames 
but  not  foundation.      A  few  used  Danz.  hives. 

A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE. — 200  T  supers  for  4i/4  x4%  xl% 
sections,  unpainted,  15c  each,  in  lots  of  25  or  more. 
150  dovetailed  supers  4i/4x4%,xl%  sections, 
painted,  25c  each,  8  and  10  frame  size.  15  Danz. 
hives,  one  complete  super  each  hive,  painted,  $1.25 
each.  50  drone-traps,  alley,  20c  each.  50  Miller 
feeders,  20c  each.  Lots  of  other  stuff  cheap.  Write 
your  requirements.  Money  refunded  if  goods  are 
sold  before  arrival  of  order. 

A.  W.  Smith,  Birmingham,  Mich. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 

WANTED. — 25  colonies  of  bees,  more  or  less. 
64989  George,  53  Forest  St.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

WANTED. — 15  B  or  25  B  second-hand  extractor 
in  good  condition.  A.  N.  Henne,  Jones,  Mich. 

WANTED.— 15  to  100  colonies  of  bees;  10-fr. 
hives;  wired  frames.  Price  reasonable.  P.  O.  Box 
596   "  U."   Farm,    St.   Paul,   Minn.  72186 

Bees  wanted  within  fifty  miles  St.  Albans  or  Mon- 
treal.     Myself  pack  and  move  them. 

F.  Allen,  Philipsburg,   Que.,  Canada. 

Wax  and  old  combs  wanted  for  cash  or  to  make 
up  on  shares,  beekeeper  to  factory  direct. 

J.  J.  Angus,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 
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WANTED. — To  buy  in  the  southern  states  or  Cali- 
fornia a  small  bee  and  fruit  farm.      Offers  with  all 
details  and  photos.     A.  I.  Root,  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 
F — 3307 

75  pairs  extra  fine  Carnean  pigeons — both  red 
and  yellow,  $3  and  $4  per  mated  pair.  Will  ex- 
change some  for  straight  Italian  bees. 

Isabella  E.  Jewell,  Park  Ave<  E.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE.  —  Everbearing 
strawberry,  raspberry,  and  blackberry  plants,  for 
bees  by  pound,  or  seeds. 

John   D.  Antrim,   Rt.   1,   Burlington,   N.  J. 

WANTED. — Shipments  of  old  comb  and  cappings, 
for  rendering.  We  pay  the  highest  cash  and  trade 
prices,  charging  but  5  cts.  a  pound  for  wax  rendered. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.,  204  Walnut  St.,  Cincin- 
nati,  O. 

OLD  COMBS  WANTED. — Our  steam  wax-presses 
will  get  every  ounce  of  beeswax  out  of  old  combs, 
cappings,  or  slumgum.  Send  for  our  terms  and 
our  new  1917  catalog.  We  will  buy  your  share  of 
the  wax  for  cash  or  will  work  it  into  foundation  for 
you.  Dadant   &    Sons,    Hamilton,    Illinois. 

WANTED. — Queens,  100  to  500  Italians,  untest- 
ed, in  lots  of  25  to  50 ;  also  some  cheap  bee-feed — 
possibly  1000  lbs.,  and  to  rent,  with  option  of  buy- 
ing, a  foundation-mill,  8  or  10  inch  brood.  Above 
articles  must  be  good  for  the  purpose  intended  and 
cheap.  John   H.   Koontz,    Stewardson,    111. 


GOATS 


MILCH  GOATS. — "  Profit  and  Pleasure  in  Goat- 
Keeping,"  pronounced  by  experts  the  best  goat  book, 
regardless  of  price ;  profusely  illustrated ;  by  mail, 
35  cents.  Fred  C.  Lounsbury,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS  SECURED  or  All  Fees  Returned. 
Patents  Sold  Free!  Our  "Patent  Sales  Depart- 
ment" bulletin,  and  books,  Freel  Send  data  for 
actual  free  search 

E.  E.  Vrooman  &  Co.,  834  F,  Washington,   D.  C. 

ATTENTION — PATENTS.  You  will  like  my 
easy  plan.     Write  for  free  booklet. 

C.  L.  Drew,  3  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


POULTRY 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns;  stock,  eggs,  baby  chicks. 
Circular.  H.  M.  Moyer,  Boyertown,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE. — Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  eggs  for 
setting  from  good  winter  and  summer  layers,  and 
blue-ribbon  stock;  also  penciled  Indian  Runner  duck 
eggs.  Eggs,  $1.25  per  15;  $3.50  per  50;  $6.00  per 
100.      Joseph  A.  Reinecke,  Rt.  5,  Seneca,  Kansas. 

Beekeepers  should  be  keepers  of  chickens  also. 
Try  winter-laying,  prize-winning,  200-egg  strain 
of  White  Wyandottes.  Eggs,  chix,  and  breeding 
stock  for  sale.  Tell  me  how  many  you  want,  and 
when,  then  I  will  quote  prices  to  please  you. 

Dr.  Elton  Blanchard,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


REAL  ESTATE 

FOR   SALE. — 32-acre   farm,   stock   and   tools;    25 
acres  crops,  nice  house,    Vi   mile  from  city  limits. 
C.  H.  Tidd,  Dade  City,  Fla. 

A  small  farm  in  California  will  make  you  more 
money  with  less  work.  You  will  live  longer  and 
better.  Delightful  climate.  Rich  soil.  Hospitable 
neighbors.  Good  roads,  schools,  and  churches.  Write 
for  our   San  .Joaquin  Valley  illustrated  folders  free. 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner  A.  T.  & 
S.  P.  R'y,  1934  R'y  Exchange,  Chicago. 


VIRGINIA,  N.  C,  W.  Va.,  and  Ohio  Farms  at 
$15.00  per  acre  and  up  offer  big  value  for  the  price. 
Best  climate,  markets,  schools,  and  transportation. 
Good  land  and  neighbors.  Write  F.  H.  LaBaume, 
Agr'l  Agt.  N.  &  W.  Ry.,  246  Arcade,  Roanoke,  Va. 

FOR  SALE. — 10-acre  home;  4  acres  in  blue-grass 
pasture ;  4  acres  in  alfalfa ;  2  acres  in  garden  and 
orchard ;  12  varieties  of  fruit ;  watered  by  3  springs 
and  creek;  4-roomed  house  and  out-buildings;  Vz 
mile  to  school ;  1  mile  to  railroad  station ;  electric 
lights  and  telephone;  $2800;  terms  easy;  100  colo- 
nies bees  also  for  sale. 

Jes.    Dalton,    Route   1,    Cove,    Oregon. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 

Finest  Italian  queens.  Send  for  booklet  and  price 
list.      Jay  Smith,   1159   DeWolf  St.,  Vincennes,   Ind. 

Well-bred   bees   and   queens.      Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  84  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

When  it's  GOLDENS  it's  PHELPS.  Try  one 
and  be  convinced. 

FOR  SALE. — Italian  queens.  See  large  advertise- 
ment elsewhere.  H.  B.  Murry,  Liberty,  N.  C. 

FuU  colonies  fine  Italian  bees  at  bargain  prices. 
Write  J.   York  Trigg,    811   Elm   St.,    Dallas,   Tex. 

Phelps'  queens  will  please  you.  Try  them  and 
you  will  be  convinced. 

Italian  bees  and  queens.     Send  for  circular. 

Ira  C.  Smith,   Dundee,  Oregon. 

FOR  SALE. — Full  colonies  fine  Italian  bees,  low 
price.  L.  H.  Robey,  Worthington,  W.  Va. 

FOR  SALE. — Golden  Italian  queens.  In  June, 
untested,  60  cts.      J.  P.  Michael,  Winchester,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE. — 10  colonies  of  bees  in  10-frame 
hives. 

Emil  Tappert,  2442  N.  Avers  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Italian  bees,  2  lbs.  with  young  queen,  $3.00. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Joe  C.  Weaver,  Cochrane,  Ala. 

Queens  for  July  and  later  delivery.  No  more 
rush  orders  till  July  1st. 

J.  E.  Wing,  155  Schiele  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE. — E.  E.  Mott's  strain  of  Italian  queens 
90c  each,  $9.00  per  doz.      Send  for  list. 

Earl  W.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Mich. 

Try  ALEXANDER'S  Italian  queens  for  results. 
Untested,  each,  75  cts. ;  6  for  $4.25 ;  $8  per  dozen. 
Bees  by  the  pound.      C.  F.  Alexander,  Campbell,  Cal. 

"  She-suits-me,"  bright  Italian  queens,  $1  after 
May  15.      Orders  booked  now. 

Allen  Latham,   Norwichtown,   Conn. 

Italian  Bees  and  Queens,  Root's  goods,  and 
Cary  hives.     Catalog  mailed  on  request. 

F.  Coombs  &  Sons,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Tested  leather-colored  queens,  $2.00;  after  June 
1,  $1.50;  untested,  $1.00;  $10.00  per  dozen,  return 
mail.     A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Select  golden  and  three-banded  Italian  queens, 
bred  for  honey-gatherers;  gentle  and  prolific;  70  cts. 
each;  6,  $3.75;  12,  $7.25.      Virgins,  30  cts. 

G.  H.  Merrill,  Pickens,  S.  C. 

FOR    SALE. — Golden    Italian    queens    of    an    im- 
proved strain ;  the  bee  for  honey,   hardiness,   gentle- 
ness,   and   beauty.     Untested,    $1.00;    tested,    $2.00. 
Wallace  R.  Beaver,  Lincoln,  111. 

FOR  SALE. — Bright  Italian  queens  at  75  cts. 
each;  $7.50  per  doz.  Ready  April  15.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction   guaranteed. 

T.  J.  Talley,  Rt.   3,   Greenville,  Ala. 
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Italian  bees  in  1  and  2  \h.  packages ;  will  sell 
on  account  of  long  drouth.  Write  for  prices.  J. 
Wilson   Jones,    Box    274,  Falfurrias,  Brooks  Co.,  Tex. 

Vigorous,  prolific  Italian  queens,  $1;   6,  $5,  June 
1.      Mv   circular   gives  best  methods   of   introducing. 
A.  V.  Small,  2302  Agency  Road,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE.- — 25  colonies  of  Italian  bees,  frames 
wired,  combs  built  on  full  sheets  of  foundation; 
8-fr.   colonies,   $6;    lO-fr.,   $7  with  queen. 

Henry  Shaffer,  2860  Harrison  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

My  3-banded  Italian  queens  will  be  ready  to  ship 
April  1.      Write  for  prices  of  bees  and  queens  by  the 
pound.      Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
J.  A.  Jones,   Greenville,   Ala. 

FOR  SALE. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
golden  bees  ;  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering  they 
are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed.  Price 
$1 ;  6  for  $5.  Wm.  S.  Barnett,  Barnetts,  Va. 

Leather-colored    3-band    Italian    bees,    $1.25    per 
pound.      Tested    queens,     $1.00;     untested,     75     cts. 
each;  2-frame  nuclei,  $2.00.     Delivery  after  April  15. 
C.  H.  Cobb,   Belleville,   Ark. 

QUEENS  ON  APPROVAL.— A  select  tested  queen 
sent  on  approval.  Send  address  for  description,  etc. 
Bees  and  supplies  for  sale. 

A.  M.  Applegate,   Reynoldsville,   Pa. 

BUSINESS-FIRST  QUEENS.  —  Tliree  -  banded 
Italians — ^untested,  $1.00  each;  6  for  $5.00.  Send 
for  price  list  and  $10  free  offer.      No  disease. 

M.  F.  Perry,  Bradentown,  Fla. 

Queens,   Queens,   Queens.      We  are  better  prepar- 
ed  than    ever    to    supply    vou.      Untested,    75c   each ; 
tested,    $1.25    each;    select   tested,    $2.00   each.      See 
our  big  illustrated  ad  on  first  leaf  of  this  journal. 
W.  D.  Achord,  Pitzpatrick,  Ala. 

FOR  SALE. — Italian  bees  and  queens.  One-pound, 
two-poundL,   and  three-pound  packages,  with  queens ; 
also  on  frames  and  full  colonies.      Ask  for  our  price 
list,  free  beginner's  book,  and  bee-supply  catalog. 
Deroy  Taylor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

My  bright  Italian  queens  will  be  ready  to  ship 
April  1  at  75  cts.  each;  virgin  queens,  30  cts.  each. 
Send  for  price  list  of  queens,  bees  by  the  pound; 
safe   arrival   and  satisfaction   guaranteed. 

W.  W.  Talley,   Rt.  4,   Greenville,  Ala. 

Two-frame  nuclei  3-band  Italian  bees,  $2.25 ;  1 
lb.  bees  with  queen,  $1.65.  Hoffman  brood-frames, 
wired,  and  foundation,  at  catalog  prices  less  carriage, 
if  ordered  for  parcel  post.  J.  B.  Marshall  &  Son, 
Rosedale  Apiaries,  Big  Bend,  La. 

My  bright  Italian  queens  will  be  ready  to  ship 
April  1,  at  60  cts.  each:  virgin  queens,  30  cts. 
Send  for  price  list  of  queens,  bees  by  the  pound 
and  nucleus.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. M.   Bates,   Rt.   4,   Greenville,   Ala. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees; 
the  highest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gatherers 
as  can  be  found;  each,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  tested, 
$2.00;  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.   B.   Brockwell,   Barnetts,    Va. 

FOR    SALE. — 29     stands    Italian    bees- — strong 
healthy    colonies ;    eight    and    ten    frame    dovetailed 
hives ;   also  extra  hives,  supers,   feeders,   and  a  com- 
plete list  of  implements.     These  go  at  a  bargain. 
J.  F.  Drebert,  Boomer,  W.  Va. 

TO  IJ^QUIRERS. — I  sell  no  queens  directly,  but 

have    an    arrangement    with    The    Stover    Apiaries, 

Starkville,    Miss.,    which    I    keep   supplied  with   best 

breeders,    and  they   can   supply   you   with  my   stock. 

C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  111. 

QUEENS. — Improved  three-banded  Italians,  bred 
for  business,  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75 
cts.  each;  dozen,  $8.00;  select,  $1.00;  dozen,  $10.00; 
tested  queens,  $1.25  each;  dozen,  $12.00.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  C.  Clemons,  Rt.  3,  Williamstown,  Ky. 


FOR  SALE. — Mott's  northern-bred  Italian  queens 
are  hardy,  prolific,  gentle,  and  hustlers,  therefore 
resist  disease  well.  Bees  by  pound.  Plans,  "  How 
to  Introduce  Queens  and  Increase,"  25  cts.  List 
free.  E.  E.   Mott,   Glenwood,   Mich. 

Head  your  colonies  with  some  of  our  vigorous 
young  three-band  Italian  queens.  Untested,  June  1, 
$1.00;  $9.00  per  doz. ;  nuclei  and  full  colonies. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

A.  E.  Crandall  &  Son,  Berlin,  Conn. 


Golden  Italian  queens,  bred  strictly  for  business, 
that  produce  a  strong  race  of  honey-gatherers ;  un- 
tested queens  75  cts.  each;  $8.00  per  dozen:  $60.00 
per  100;  tested,  $1.50  each.  Prompt  service  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

L.  J.  Dunn,  59  Broadway  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Phelps'  Gulden  Italian  Queens  combine  the  qual- 
ities you  want.  They  are  great  honey  -  gatherers, 
beautiful  and  gentle.  Mated,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00; 
doz.,  $9.00;  tested,  $3.00;  breeders,  $5.00  and 
$10.00.  C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son,  Wilcox  St.,  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y. 

GOLDENS  THAT  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME. — 
Write  for  testimonials.  One  race  onlv.  Unt.,  each, 
75c:  6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.25;  50,  $32.50;  100,  $60.00. 
Tested,     $1.50;     select     tested,     $2.00.  Breeders, 

$5.00  and  $10.00. 

Garden  City  Apiaries,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


My  choice  northern-bred  Italian  queens  are  hardy, 
vigorous,  and  prolific.  May  and  June,  untested, 
$1.50;  select  unt.,  $2.00;  tested,  $3.00;  after  July 
1,  unt,,  $1.00;  select  unt.,  $1.25;  tested,  $2.00; 
select  tested,   $2.50.     Free  circular. 

F.  L.  Barber,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

North  Carolina  bred  Italian  queens  of  Dr.  C.  C. 
Miller's  famous  strain  of  three-banded  Italian  bees; 
June  1,  untested,  1,  90c;  12,  $9.00;  tested,  1,  $1.25; 
12,  $12.00;  selected  tested,  1,  $1.75;  12,  $15.00. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

L.  Parker,   Rt.  2,   Benson,   N.   C. 

Golden  Italian  queens  of  the  quality  you  need, 
bred  strictly  to  produce  Golden  bees  that  are  real 
workers.  Untested,  one,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25;  12, 
$8,25 ;  50  or  more,  60  cts.  each.  Prompt  delivery 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

L.  J.  Pfeiffer,   Rt.  A,  Box  219,  Los  Gates,  Cal. 

Golden  Italian  queens  from  a  breeder  that  was  a 
first-premium  winner  at  Illinois  State  Fair  in  1916; 
untested,  75  cts.;  six  for  $4.25;  doz.,  $8.00;  select 
untested,  $1.00;  6  for  $5.00;  12  for  $9.00;  tested, 
$1.50;   6  for  $8.00. 

A.    O.   Heinzel,    Rt.   3,    Lincoln,    111. 

QUEENS  OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. — I  have 
a  strain  of  three-banded  bees,  selected  from  some  of 
the  best  breeders  in  the  United  States — bees  that  will 
fill  your  heart  with  joy,  and  your  hives  with  honey. 
I  am  booking  orders  for  June  delivery.  Write  for 
price  list.  H.  N.  Major,  South  Wales,  N.  Y. 


PINE  ITALIAN  QUEENS. — Can  furnish  select 
stock  at  following  prices:  Single  queen,  $1.00;  2 
queens,  $1.75;  3  queens,  $2.50;  12  queens,  $9.00; 
6  or  more  at  dozen  rates.  No  disease.  Safe  arrival. 
Can  begin  to  furnish  about  May  15.  Give  me  a 
trial  order.      Chas.  M.  Darrow,  Star  Route,  Milo,  Mo. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS,  northern-bred,  three-banded, 
highest  grade ;  select  untested,  guaranteed ;  queen 
and  drone  mothers  are  chosen  from  colonies  noted 
for  honey  production,  hardiness,  prolificness,  gentle- 
ness, and  perfect  markings.  Price,  one,  $1.00;  12, 
$9.00;   50,   $30.00.      Send  for  circular. 

J.  H.  Haughey,  Berrien  Springs,  Michigan. 


Best 


ENERGETIC  HONEY  -  GATHERERS.  - 
three-band  stock.  Untested  queen,  75  cts. 
per  lb.,  $1.25.  In  quantity,  price  quoted  on  appli- 
cation. Prompt  shipments.  Safe  arrival  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Shipments  ready  May  15.  No 
disease  in  this  community.  Gila  Valley  Apiaries, 
M.  G.  Ward,  Mgr.,  Duncan,  Arizona. 
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FOR  SALE. — 18  swarms  of  bees  in  Root  Buckeye 
and  Standard  hives,  with  supers  and  all  supplies, 
including  Novice  extractor.  Photo  nnd  list  on  appli- 
cation. Fay  McPadden,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Golden  and  three-banded,  also  Carniolan  queen.s. 
Tested,  each,  $1.00;  6  or  more,  85  cts.  each.  I'.i- 
tested,  each,  75  cts.;  6  or  more,  G5  cts.  each.  Ki 
bees  for  sale.        I.  N.  Baiikston,  Eagle  Ford,  Tex. 

I  am  now  booking  orders  for  my  3-banded  Italian 
queens  for  delivery  after  Mav  20 :  one  untested,  75c  ; 
6,  $4.25;   12,  $8.00;  te-sted  queens,  $1.50. 

Robt.    B.    Spieer,    Wharton,    N.   J. 

BREEDING    QUEENS. — We    shall    have    a    nite 
lot    of    Italian    queens    for    sale    this    spring.      The 
liave    wintered    fine.      Prices,    $2.50,     $5,     and    $10. 
Untested  queens  about  -Tune  15. 

Doolittle  &  Clark,   Marietta,  N.  Y. 

Golden  Italian   queens  about  May   1,   that  produce 
golden   bees ;    good   honev-gatherers.      No    foul   brood. 
Select  tested,  $1.25;  tested,  $1.00;  untested,  75  cts.; 
6,  $4.25;   12,  $8.00.      No  nuclei  or  bees  for  sale. 
D.  T.  Gaster,  Rt.  2,  Randleman,  N.  C. 

Golden  Italian  queens  from  .Tune  to  November, 
untasted,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25;  doz.,  $8.00;  tested, 
$1.25;  6,  $7.00;  select  tested,  $1.50;  breeders,  $5.00. 
Bees  by  pound  or  nucleus.  Pure  mating  guaranteed. 
Send  for  circular.     J.  I.   Danielson,  Fairfield,   la. 

FOR    SALE. — 1000   lbs.    bees    in    2-lb.    packages; 

1  to  49,.  2  lbs.  bees  in  package,  $2.25  each;  50  to 
500,  2  lbs.  bees  in  package,  $2,121/2  each.  Untested 
Italian  queens,  75  cts.  extra.  Safe  arrival  guaran- 
teed. H.  E.  Graham,  Gause,  Texas. 

FOR  SALE. — 75  to  100  colonies  of  bees  in  eight- 
frame  Standard  hives,  either  Hoffman  or  plain  frame. 
Frames  all  wired  and  full  sheets  of  foundation  used. 
Price  $5.50  per  colony,  if  all  are  taken;  $6.00  for 
less  number.  Hives  are  new,  or  nearly  so,  and 
well-painted.      Bees    wintered    successfully. 

S.    Conthard,    Thompsonville,    Mich. 

TENNESSEE-BRED  QUEENS. — My  three  -  band 
strain  that  has  given  such  universal  satisfaction  for 
over  40  years.  Orders  filled  promptly  or  money  re- 
turned by  first  mail.  1000  nuclei  in  use.  Tested, 
in  June,  $1.75;  untested,  $1.00;  in  July,  $1.50  and 
75   cts.      Postal  brings  circular. 

John  M.  Davis,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 

Good  Italian  queens.  Tested,  $1.00;  untesied, 
75  cts.  Bees  in  1-lb.  packages,  with  untested  queen, 
$2.25;  2-lb.  package,  $3.25;  1-lb.  package,  with 
tested  queen,  $2.50;  2-lb.  package,  with  tested  queen, 
$3.50.  Nuclei,  2  frames,  with  untested  queen, 
$3.25 ;    3   frames,    $4.00.      Nuclei   with   tested   queen, 

2  frames,  $3.50;  3  frames,  $4.25.  We  can  please 
you. 

G.  W.  Moon,  1904  Park  Ave.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Three-banded  queens  only;  ready  after  May  1. 
Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  queens,  $1.00  each;  12  for  $10.00; 
breeders,  $10.00  each;  mv  own  strain,  $1.00  each; 
12  for  $9.00;  breeders,  $5". 00  to  $10.00  each;  nuclei 
and  full  colonies  readv  June  1;  2-fr.,  $2.50;  8-fr., 
with  queen,  $8.00;  10-fr.,  with  queen,  $10.00;  1-lb. 
package  of  bees,  no  queen,  $1.50;  2-lb.,  no  queen, 
$2.75;  3-lb.,  no  queen,  $3.75.  Pounds  of  bees  and 
queens   ready   April    1. 

Curd  Walker,  Queen-breeder,  Jellico,  Tenn. 

FOR  SALE. — Three-band  Italian  bees  and  queens. 
We  quote  without  queen,  as  follows : — Three-frame 
nuclei,  $2.25;  two-frame  nuclei,  $1.75;  one-frame 
nuclei,  $1.25;  three  pounds  bees,  $3.25;  two  pounds 
bees,  $2.25;  one  pound  bees,  $1.50.  If  queen  is 
wanted  with  bees  add  price  of  queen  wanted. 
Young  untested  queens,  $.75 ;  young  tested  queens, 
$1.00.  Our  bees  and  queens  last  year  gave  general 
satisfaction,  and  this  year  we  are  in  position  to  give 
stronger  nuclei  with  a  greater  per  cent  brood  than  we 
did  last  year.  If  it  is  a  bargain  you  are  looking  for, 
send  your  order  this  way.  We  are  now  shipping 
lees  and  queens  daily.  Bees  are  all  in  standard  hives, 
Hoffman  frames,  wired,  and  full  sheets  foundation. 
\\  e  guarantee  bees  to  be  free  from  disease. 

The  Hyde  Bee  Co.,  Floresville,  Texa-s. 


I  BEES  FOR  SALE. — On  account  of  the  poor  health 
of  one  of  my  sons,  we  shall  have  more  bees  the  com- 
ing season  than  we  can  handle.  The  bees  are  all 
pure  Italian,  with  good  young  queens — descendants 
of  the  famous  Moore  strain.  They  are  in  nearly 
new  Langstroth  hives,  on  good  wired  combs,  built 
on  foundation ;  are  free  from  disease.  I  will  sell 
about  100  colonies,  price  in  10-frame  hives,  $7.00  a 
colony ;  in  8-frame  hives,  $6.00.  Orders  may  be 
sent  at  any  time;  the  bees  will  be  shipped  about 
June   1.  Elmer   Hutchinson,    Lake  City,    Mich. 

!         Golden     3-band     Italian     and    Carniolan    queens: 
'    Virgin:      1,   50c;   6,   $2.50;    12,  $4.00;    100,   $25.00. 

Untested:   1,   75c;   6,  $4.20;   12,  $7.80;   100,   $60.00. 

Select  untested:      1,   85c;    6,   $4.80;    12,   $9.00;    100, 

$70.00.  Tested:  1,  $1.00;  6,  $5.40;  12,  $10.20; 
i  100,  $80.00.  Select  tested:  1,  $1.25;  12,  $13.80; 
I  100,  $100.  Breeders:  $3.00  each.  Bees  in  comb- 
i  less  packages:  1/2  lb.,  75c;  1  lb.,  $1.25;  2  lbs., 
1    $2.25.      Nuclei:      1-frame,  $1.25;  2  frames,  $2.25;  3 

frames,    $3.00.      Add  price   of   queens   wanted.     We 

guarantee  safe  arrival  and  no  disease. 

C.  B.  Bankston,  Buffalo,  Tex. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Quality  Dahlias  (northern  grown).      Send  for  cat- 
alog.     Mrs.  E.  L.  G.  Davis,  Rt.  2,  Newton,  N.  H. 


!         BASSWOOD  TREES. — All  sizes;  send  for  list. 
,  W.  M.  Hansen,  Jr.,  Niles,  Mich. 
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I  HELP  WANTED 

I         WANTED. — Man  to  work  with  bees  6  months  or 

more.      State  age,  experience,  and  wages. 
;  W.  J.  Stahmann,  Clint,  El  Paso  Co.,  Texas. 


WANTED. — Help  in  beeyards.      State  age,  experi- 
ence,  and  wages  wanted,   in  first  letter. 

Mathilde  Candler,  Cassville,  Wis. 

WANTED. — Man  to  work  with  bees,  season  1917. 
State  age,  experience,  and  wages. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Co.,  Billings,  Montana. 


WANTED. — Co-operative  apprentice  in  production 
of  extracted  honej — up-to-date  outfit ;  also  some  work 
on  a  small  farm,  new  land. 

O.  H.  Townsend,  Lake  City,  Mich. 

WANTED. — -Active  man  with  some  experience 
to  help  in  bee  and  queen  yards.  Board  furnished. 
State  wages  wanted. 

W.  A.   Latshaw  Co.,   Clarion,   Mich. 

WANTED. — -Industrious  young  man,  fast  worker, 
as  a  student  helper  in  our  large  bee  business  for 
1917  season.  Will  give  results  of  long  experience, 
and  board  and  small  wages.  Give  age,  weight,  ex- 
perience, and  wages  in  first  letter. 

W.  A.   Latshaw  Co.,   Clarion,   Mich. 

WANTED. — Young  man  with  a  little  experience, 
fast  willing  worker,  as  student  helper  with  our  1000 
colonies.  Crop  for  past  two  years,  6  carloads.  Will 
give  results  of  our  long  experience  and  small  wages ; 
every  chance  to  learn.  Give  age,  height,  weight,  ex- 
perience, and  wages,  all  in  first  letter,  or  expect  no 
answer.  E.  F.   Atwater,   Meridian,   Idaho. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

Position  wanted  by  young  man  of  18  with  some 
practical  beekeeper  in  Wisconsin  or  nearby  states. 
Has  no  bad  habits;  a  fast  and  willing  worker  about 
bees ;  has  had  some  practical  experience  with  bees  in 
the  production  of  comb  and  extracted  honey,  also  in 
the  rearing  of  queens.  State  what  wages  you  will 
pay  and  what  knowledge  may  be  gained. 

J.  O.  Eggers,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
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LEQAL    NOTICE. 

The  Texas  Honey-producers'  Association,  with 
main  office  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  hereby  gives  notice 
of  the  organization  as  a  limited  partnership.  It  is 
organized  with  the  intention  of  incorporation  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas,  for  the  business  of 
purchase  and  sale  of  honey,  beekeepers'  supplies, 
cans,  and  appliances  u'sed  in  the  production  and  sale 
of  apiarian  products.  The  liability  of  any  member 
may  be  learned  upon  application  to  E.  G.  LeStour- 
geon.  Secretary,  P.  O.  Box  1048,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


A  field  meeting  of  the  beekeepers  of  southeastern 
Iowa  is  being  planned,  to  be  held  at  Fairfield,  la.. 
May  9.  0.  P.  Dadant,  editor  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  has  promised  to  be  present,  and  several 
other  noted  beekeepers  have  been  asked  to  be  on 
the  program.  A  question-box  will  be  one  of  the 
prominent  features  of  the  meeting.  All  beekeepers 
from  far  and  near  are  invited.  Fairfield  is  on  two 
of  the  main  railroads  of  Iowa — the  C.  B.  and  Q., 
and  the  Rock  Island.  The  forenoon  trains  on  the 
9th  will  be  met.  The  meeting-place  will  be  the 
Samuel  Lewis  meat  market.  Meeting  will  be  held 
in  a  hall  near  by.  Samuel  Lewis,  L.  W.  Elinore, 
J.  I.  Danielson,  of  Fairfield,  and  J.  W.  Stine,  Stock- 
port, Committee. 


The  sixth  annual  field  day  of  the  Toronto  Bee- 
keepers' Association  will  be  held  this  year  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  May  24 — 
Empire  Day. 

The  object  of  these  field  days  is  to  educate  the 
beekeeper  by  practical  demonstration  in  the  apiary 
to  better  and  improved  methods  of  beekeeping;  bring 
home  to  each  and  all  the  importance  of  exchanging 
ideas,  and  seeing  at  first  hand  the  methods  of  opera- 
tion of  successful  apiarists.  The  field-day  demon- 
.stration  for  this  purpose  is  ideal;  and  wide-awake 
beekeepers  are  alive  to  this  fact,  as  is  shown  by  the 
increased  attendance  from  year  to  year.  Under  the 
splendid  management  of  the  provincial  apiarist  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  is  taking  the  lead  in 
things  apicultural;  and  the  Toronto  beekeepers,  by 
selecting  the  very  center  of  beekeeping  as  their 
place  of  meeting,  are  making  a  strong  appeal  to  all 
beekeepers  —  our  American  allies  especially  —  not 
only  to  be  present  on  this  our  Empire  Day  cele- 
bration, but  to  swell  the  ranks  by  inviting  their 
friends  to  spend  "  the  day  "  with  them.  Every  bee- 
keeper within  reach,  it  is  hoped,  will  feel  a  personal 
responsibility  in  helping  to  make  this  national  field 
day  the  greatest  and  best  ever.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing, that  the  program  will  be  first  class.  Mr.  Pettit, 
with  wide  experience  in  such  matters,  is  in  charge 
of  this  department,  and  we  are  confident  all  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  will  go  away 
delighted.  The  Wellington  County  Association  will 
provide  tea  and  coffee,  while  the  visitors  will  bring 
their  lunch-baskets. 

Now,  beekeepers,  this  is  your  opportunity — a  great 
occasion,  a  great  place,  a  great  program.  Let  it  be 
a  great  and  enthusiastic  meeting. 

G.  R.  Chapman,  President. 

P.  Temple,  C.  V.  Clubb,  Secretaries. 


TRADE  NOTES 

We  have  on  hand  a  few  Bingham  honey-knives 
•lightly  rusty.  Price  50  cts.  each  as  long  as  they 
last.      Postage  extra  forwarded  by  mail. 


CATALOG  OF   MAY   1. 

As  we  required  an  additional  supply  of  catalogs 
to  provide  for  current  inquiries  we  took  occasion  to 
incorporate  most  of  the  changes  in  price  which  have 
occurred  since  Jan.  1,  and  have  dated  these  May  1 
on  the  title  page.  The  changes  in  price,  some  of 
which  arc  effective  this  date,  and  some  earlier,  are 
as  follows:  Advance  of  5  cts.  per  pound  on  comb 
foundation,  made  Feb.  20 ;  zinc  honey-boards  were 
advanced  4  cts.  per  100;  zinc  sheets  to  $4.00  each; 
Alexander  honey-strainers  to  $4.50  each;  and  gaso- 
line and  oil  stove  marked  up   50   cts.   each;    Town- 


send  uncapping-box  to  $20;  also  a  further  advance 
in  comb-foundation  mills  was  made  April  1.  The 
following  additional  advances  in  honey-extractors 
and  other  metal  goods  are  made  effective  May  1 : 
Two-frame  Novice  and  Cowan  extractors  are  marked 
up  $1.50  each;  four-frame  Novice  and  72018  Cowan 
extractors  $2.00  each;  four-frame  Root  automatic 
are  advanced  $4.00  each;  the  six-frame  $5.00  each, 
and  the  eight-frame  $6.00  each.  Honey-storage 
tanks  are  advanced  $1.00  each,  excepting  the  smallest 
size,  to  which  75  cts.  is  added. 

The  Coggshall  bee-brush  has  been  marked  up  from 
20  cts.  to  30. 

The  prices  on  tin  cans  and  pails  are  withdrawn, 
and  we  quote  no  prices  beyond  what  stock  we  have 
available  to  furnish.  Our  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  offices  are  protected  till  July  1,  and  are 
prepared  to  supply  cans  in  carload  lots  or  less.  We 
are  not  so  fortunate  here,  and  the  factories  gen- 
erally have  all  they  can  do  in  taking  care  of  parties 
with  whom  they  have  contracts,  and  will  not  ac- 
cept any  new  business  at  any  price.  We  have  a 
limited  supply  which  will  care  for  ordinary  re- 
quirements for  several  weeks;  but  on  anything  fur- 
ther we  shall  have  to  quote  on  whatever  we  find 
available  when  your  inquiry  is  received.  Beekeep- 
ers who  have  not  yet  bought  or  contracted  for  their 
supply  of  empty  cans  for  shipping  their  honey  when 
produced  may  find  great  difficulty  in  getting  a 
supply  when  needed.  We  advise  you  to  get  in  line 
before  it  is  too  late.  Some  factories  have  orders 
to  keep  them  busy  for  four  to  six  months,  running 
night  and  day. 


BEESWAX    MARKET. 

We  are  quoting  a  further  advance  of  two  cents 
a  pound  on  beeswax,  and  offer,  for  prompt  shipment, 
36  cents  cash  or  38  in  trade,  delivered  at  Medina. 
We  have  wax  enough  to  keep  us  going  till  June, 
but  need  ten  to  twenty  tons  for  use  beyond  that 
date.  Freights  are  very  slow,  and  we  advise  that 
shipments  be  forwarded  this  month  to  secure  this 
price.  If  another  raise  in  price  should  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  in  touch  with  the  market  we  shall,  at 
the  same  time,  be  compelled  to  make  another  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  comb  foundation.  We  should 
like  to  avoid  this  if  possible. 


GLASS   JARS   FOR   HONEY. 

Because  of  the  advancing  prices  of  glassware  and 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining  various  styles 
at  all,  we  have  dropped  out  of  our  catalog  for  1917 
all  b  it  the  six-ounce  tumbler  and  one-pound  round 
jar  which  we  were  able  to  contract  for  as  needed. 
We  still  have  in  stock  at  Medina,  as  well  as  at  our 
branches,  more  or  less  of  the  styles  formerly  listed 
which  we  shall  be  pleased  to  close  out  at  former 
prices  while  they  last.  We  give  a  list  here  of  what 
we  have  in  stock  at  Medina,  with  the  price  of  the 
same,  and  will  try  to  give  in  our  next  issue  a  list 
of  stock  at  our  branches.  These  are  bargains  at  old 
prices  on  today's  market,  and  should  be  taken  quick- 
ly.     They  could  not  be  replaced  at  these  prices. 

18  cases  ^/^-Ib.  taper-panel  jars,  24  to  case,  90c 
case;  6  for  $5.10;  80c  per  case  for  lot. 

75  cases  1-lb.  taper-panel  jars,  24  to  case,  $1.10 
case;  6  for  $6.30;  95c  per  case  for  lot. 

30  cases  1/2 -lb.  tip-top  jars,  24  to  case,  $1.00  case; 
6  for  $5.70;  90c  per  case  for  lot. 

42  cases  1-lb.  tip-top  jars,  24  to  case,  $1.10  case; 
6  for  $6.30;  $1.00  per  case  for  lot. 

8  crates  lib.  tip-top  jars,  144  to  crate,  $5.50  per 
crate;   $5.25  per  crate  for  lot. 

39  cases  1-lb.  Federal  or  Simplex  jars,  24  to 
case,  $1.10  per  case;  6  for  6.30;  $1.00  per  case  for 
lot. 

5  cases  Vz-lb.  square  jars  with  cork,  144  to  case, 
$4.00  per  crate;  $3.75  per  crate  for  lot. 

7  cases  1-lb.  square  jars  with  cork,  72  to  case, 
$2.50   per   crate;    $2.40   per   crate  for   lot. 

30  cases  1-lb.  square  jars  with  cork,  24  to  case, 
$1.10  per  case;  $1.00  per  case  for  lot. 

24  cases  ^/4-lb.  Hershiser  jars  with  aluminum  cap, 
24  to  case,  at  75c  per  case;  70c  per  case  for  lot. 

Some  of  the  one-pound  square  jars  may  have  glass 
top  with  rubber-band  and  spring-top  fasteners,  same 
style  as  the  tip-top  jar.  These  are  usually  worth 
75  cts.  a  gross  more  than  the  jars  with  cork;  but 
we  will  supply  what  we  have  at  regular  price  with 
cork. 


Mav,   1917 
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EiaHT-FRAME    DEEP    SUPERS    NAIIiED. 

We  have  to  offer  about  140  eight-frame  supers, 
5%  inches  deep,  nailed  and  painted,  which  have 
been  used  once  with  shallow  extracting-frames.  We 
offer  these  empty,  without  frames,  at  30  cts.  each ; 
or,  including  frames  KD,  at  50  cts.  each.  Tliese 
prices  are  much  below  our  regular  prices  on  new 
goods,  and  these  are  practically  as  good  as  new,  a6 
they  bear  very  few  marks  of  use. 


R.'Vl'CHFUSS      SECTION-PRESS      AND      FOUNDATION-FAS- 
TENER. 

We  have  a  supply  of  the  latest  pattern  of  this 
device  which  has  become  quite  popular  thruout  the 
west.  It  is  a  combined  machine  for  folding  sections 
and  fastening  the  foundation  starter  at  the  same 
handling.  Price,  delivered  anywhere,  $4.00  each. 
If  shipped  with  other  goods  you  can  have  one  for 
$3.50. 


BUCKEYE    DOUBLE-WALLED    HIVES. 

These  hives  are  having  a  phenomenal  sale  this 
season,  as  our  large  stock,  prepared  in  anticipation 
of  reaching  thru  the  season,  is  about  gone  already. 
While  we  do  not  advertise  to  furnish  these  hives  in 
the  8-frame  width  we  have  had  occasional  calls  for 
this  size.  In  anticipation  of  these  calls  we  have 
some  stock  made  up  whch  we  offer,  to  close  out,  at 
special  price.  Of  the  latest  style,  with  loose  bottom, 
we  offer  18  crates  of  5  each,  one-story,  with  cover, 
bottom,  and  frames,  at  $12.00  per  crate;  5  crates  at 
$11.00,  or  the  lot  at  $10.00  per  crate.  Of  the  older 
style,  with  tight  bottom,  we  have  7  crates  of  one 
hive  each  at  $2.50  per  crate,  and  7  crates  of  five 
each  offered  at  $11.00  per  crate,  or  the  lot  of  42 
hives  for  $80.00. 


irOFFMAN    FRAMES    WITH    19-INCH    MOLDED    TOP-BAR. 

We  have  19  crates,  of  100  each,  Hoffman  frames, 
with  the  old-style  molded  top-bar,  19  inches  long, 
which  we  offer,  to  close  out,  at  $3.00  per  100;  $50.00 
for  the  lot. 


CHIPPED     TUMBLEBS. 

We  have  accumulated  about  200  cases  of  6  oz. 
tumblers,  slightly  chipped,  which  we  offer  at  20  cts. 
a  case,  including  plain  tin  caps.  There  are  2  dozen 
to  the  case,  and  they  will  answer  nicely  for  local  use 
where  you  do  not  have  to  ship. 


SECOND-HAND    FOUR-FRAME    NOVICE    EXTRACTOR. 

We  offer  for  sale  for  shipment  from  Weston,  Mich., 
a  four-frame  Novice  extractor  for  regular  Langstrotb 
size  of  frames.  The  machine  has  had  only  moderate 
use,  and  is  in  good  condition.  It  was  turned  in 
toward  a  larger  machine.  A  new  machine  of  this 
size  lists  now  at  $22.  We  offer  this  for  $14,  subject 
to  previous  sales. 


SIXTY-POUND   CANS   FOR   HONEY. 

•Tust  as  we  go  to  press  we  are  closing  a  contract 
for  five  cars  of  honey-cans.  If  you  have  not  yet 
secured  or  contracted  your  supply  for  the  season 
let  us  hear  from  you  with  an  estimate  of  your  prob- 
able requirements,  and  get  our  prices.  While  we 
are  taking  some  chance  in  tying  up  this  quantity, 
we  believe  you  are  taking  a  bigger  chance  of  not 
getting  what  you  need  if  you  do  not  make  your 
plans  well  in  advance  of  your  actual  requirements. 


SECOND-HAND    FOUNDATION-MILLS. 

We  still  have  for  sale  the  following  second- 
hand foundation  machines  which  will  serve  a  good 
purpose  for  those  who  want  to  make  up  their  own 
foundation.  We  can  submit  a  sample  from  iiny  mill 
to  those  interested,  on  application. 

No.  0156,  2  M;  X  6  hexagonal  extra  thin-super  mill 
in  fair  condition.      Price  $10.00. 

No.  0165  2%  x6  hexagonal  extra  thin-super  mill 
in  fair  condition.      Price  $10.00. 

No.  0237,  21/^x6  thin-super  mill  in  fair  con- 
dition.     Price  $10.00. 

The  a.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 
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A    KIND    WORD    AND    ALSO    SOMETHING    ABOUT    DEAT- 
MUTES. 

A.  I.  Root: — Like  others  of  the  Gleanings  family 
I  feel  that  I  know  you,  altho  I  have  never  met  you, 
and  on  the  strength  of  that  I  am  goiiLg  to  write  and 
tell  you  how  your  Home  talk  in  Gleanings  for  Dec. 
15  appealed  to  me. 

My  oldest  brother,  at  the  age  of  three  years,  lost 
his  hearing ;  and,  on  account  of  his  slight  knowledge 
of  speech,  and  partial  loss  of  that  faculty,  he  lost  it. 
From  that  time  his  bringing-up  was  a  problem  for  my 
parents.  I  learned  the  deaf  alphabet  at  an  early 
age,  and  that  was  the  only  way  we  had  of  communi- 
cating with  him.  He  is  a  printer  by  trade,  and  has 
charge  of  the  makeup  stone  for  one  of  the  largest 
printing-offices  in  Minneapolis,  and  earns  $25  a 
week. 

There  are  several  mutes  in  town  who  drive  their 
own  cars,  and  this  winter  there  was  dedicated  to  the 
use  of  the  mutes  of  the  two  cities  of  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  a  memorial  hall  midway  between  the  tv/o 
cities  at  a  cost  of  $80,000,  a  gift  of  a  wealthy  mute 
who  died  last  year,  and  who  made  provision  for  it 
in  his  will. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  nearly  all  the  storm-sash  in 
the  country  are  hung  on  hangers  invented  by  Anton 
Schroeder,  also  a  mute  of  this  city,  who  also  drives 
his  own  car. 

My  brother's  wife  is  also  a  mute,  while  both  his 
children  hear  and  speak.  The  boy  married  a  mute, 
and  has  a  position  as  chauffeur  for  a  large  wholesale 
drug  house. 

Quite  a  few  of  the  mutes  own  their  own  homes ; 
and,  while  only  a  few  of  them  are  wealthy,  still  there 
are  none  of  them  but  that  would  resent  being  called 
poor,  and  all  of  them  are  self-supporting. 

My  little  girl,  six  years  old,  has  learned  the  hand 
alphabet,  and  it  pleases  my  brother  greatly  to  have 
her  talk  to  him. 

I  will  send  you  a  card  with  the  alphabet  on;  and 
if  you  learn  it  you  can  surprise  your  friend  in 
Cleveland  by  spelling  to  him  on  your  hands. 

I  am  going  to  send  for  several  copies  of  Dec.  15tli 
Gleanings,  and  send  them  to  my  mute  friends. 

I  often  think  of  you,  and  wish  I  could  meet  you 
and  have  a  long  talk  with  you. 

My  father  died  last  August  lacking  18  days  of 
being  76  years  old.  He  would  have  gone  under  long 
ago  had  he  not  done  as  you  have  often  urged  in  your 
health  talks,  by  being  bright  and  cheerful,  keeping 
up  his  nerve,  and  never  complaining,  even  tho  he 
was  far  from  being  well.  H.  G.  Braj^t. 

St.   Paul,   Minn.,  Jan.   11. 


deaf   mutes  ;    what  is  being  done   FOR  THEM  ? 

Seeing  your  account  of  Mr.  Neillie  and  wife,  also 
the  runnins:  and  vilralion  of  the  car,  etc.,  I  will  say 
'.Tohn  W.  Overstreet,  of  Little  Hickman,  Jessamine 
Co.,  Ky.,  can  play  a  bassviol.  He  is  a  deaf-mute, 
and  was   educated  at  the  mute  college  at  Danville, 
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Ky.  I  think  he  would  write  tou  an  account  of  how 
he  does  it  if  you  care  to  publish  it,  as  it  serves  to 
show  what  a  man  can  do  if  he  tries,  and  why  a  lot  of 
us  should  do  better.  Hanston   Scott. 

New  Richmond,  Ohio,  Dec.  21,  1916. 


Dear  B^'other  Root: — I  just  read  your  sermon  in 
the  Oct.  1st  issue,  and  I  want  to  give  you  one  good 
loud  avien  to  that  sermon.  It  does  my  soul  good. 
Do  you  remember  a  few  years  back  a  poor  "  shutin  " 
from  nervous  prostration  wrote  you  in  regard  to 
health,  and  you  sent  him  T.  B.  Terry  on  "  How  to 
Keep  Well  and  Live  Long;"  and  you  sent  a  personal 
reply,  and  said,  "  I  shall  pray  for  you,  and  I  shall 
expect  results;"  and,  Brother  Root,  I  am  the  man. 
I  have  prayed  and  trusted,  and  followed  Terry,  and 
had  confidence  that  you  were  wrestling  with  the 
dear  Lord  in  my  behalf  till  relief  or  results  have 
come,  "  Praise  the  Lord."  For  32  years  I  have  been 
a  shutin,  and  suffered  all  the  tortures  of  a  nervous 
wreck,  and  all  the  privation  of  a  shutin  life.  Well, 
for  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  taken  two  little  trips 
from  home — one  about  8  miles,  the  other  about  30 
miles;  and  to  say  I  enjoyed  it  is  putting  it  mildly. 

I  am  now  superintfindent  of  a  Sunday-school  near 
my  home,  and  it  is  doing  well.  Oh  that  we  had  more 
praying,  trusting  children  of  God  in  the  world  like 
yourself!  A.  A.  McMillan. 

Atlee,  Ark.,  Oct.  7. 


TREASURK  ON  EARTH  AND  TREA.SURE  IN  HEAVEN. 

The  sample  of  honey-candy  is  received,  and  is  cer- 
tainly very  delicious.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
jar  of  honey  received  today.  The  new-style  cover  is 
a  great  improvement  over  the  old,  which  I  had  to  cut 
open  with  a  can-opener.  Your  honey  was  our  des- 
sert for  dinner  tonight;  and,  besides  "the  pleasure  of 
eating  it,  there  was  also  enjoyment  in  the  thought 
that  a  portion  of  the  profits  go  into  the  Lord's  trea- 
sury. You  see  we  feel  a  bit  acquainted  with  Mr.  A. 
I.  Root  since  references  to  him  and  the  Airline  honey 
have  appeared  in  the  Sunday  School  Times. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  14.         Flora  L.  Butler. 


EIGHTY-FOUR    AND    BLIND,    LOVES    HOME    PAPERS. 

Dear  Sir: — Tho  I  keep  no  bees,  I  have  taken 
Gleanings  for  several  years,  chiefly  for  the  Home 
papers,  which  my  mother  (nearly  84  years  old,  and 
blind  almost  two  years)  and  I  enjoy  very  much.  We 
also  like  to  read  of  your  southern  home  and  poultry 
experiments.  Wishing  you  and  your  good  wife 
"Sue"  many  more  years  of  happiness  and  useful- 
ness I  am  Yours  truly, 

Portland,  Ind.,  March  19.      Miss  Myrtle  Lotz. 


"  BETTER    MEN    AND    BETTER    MORALS." 

Every  article  that  pertains  to  beekeeping  is  eagerly 
awaited,  for  these  come  from  men  who  know ;  but 
I  invariably  turn  to  the  Home  department  first. 
There  are  many  who  can  help  us  out  in  matters  per- 
taining to  bee  culture,  but  very  few  who  can  present 
truths  that  go  to  the  making  of  better  men  and 
morals,  as  they  are  presented  by  the  editor  of  the 
Home  department.  John  R.  Lockard. 

Enid,  Pa. 

patriotism,    socialism,   and    THE    BIBLE. 

May  God  bless  you  for  what  you  said  in  Glean- 
ings about  "  patriotism."  We  have  always  said  the 
same,  and  were  called  anarchists,  etc.  You  say  that 
Socialists  are  never  happy.  Is  it  any  wonder?  We 
never  did  one  evil  thing;  have  always  believed  just 
as  the  Bible  teaches;  but  we  are  lied  about,  sworn 
about,  and  ridiculed;  yet  we  are  never  happier  than 
when  fighting  evil,  and,  in  spite  of  all,  "watch  us 
grow." 

Sharpsville,   Pa.,   Sept.   7.      ROBT.  C.  Onstott. 


"preparedness;"  a  suggestion. 

In  Gleanings  for  April  1,  in  Our  Homes,  the 
discussion  of  preparedness  interests  me.  I  dislike 
the  idea  of  war,  I  believe,  as  much  as  any  one ;  but 
I  cannot  help  thinking  of  Belgium's  unpreparedness 
and  <Bwitzerland's  preparedness.  In  preparedness  I 
do  not  favor  a  standing  army,  like  Germany,  but  an 
individual  and  national  preparedness  like  Switzer- 
land— every  man  at  a  moment's  notice  the  nation's 
defense  without  a  military  class. 

lalla,   W'ash.,  April  13.  A.  T.   Copeland. 
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A  German- American  Friend? 

Have  you  a  German  friend  or  neighbor  who  is  a  beekeeper? 

If  yon  have,  do  you  want  to  do  him  a  kindness  and  lend  a  hand? 

We  chance  to  know  that  there  are  a  good  many  German  beekeepers  in 
this  country  who  would  like  an  American  work  on  bees  printed  in  German, 
but  they  don  't  know  where  to  get  it. 

We  have  such  a  book,  "ABC  der  Bienenzucht, "  500  pages,  which  is  a 
German  translation  of  our  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Beekeeping,  edition  of  1907. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  nor  equal  to  it  for  the  German-American  beekeeper. 
We  are  going  to  sell  what  we  have  left  of  this  German  edition  at  a  big  sacri- 
fice— at  just  half  price;  namely,  $1.00  for  the  paper-cover  edition;  $1.25  for 
the  cloth -bound  edition,  postpaid.  Some  of  these  books  are  a  little  shelf - 
worn,  but  only  a  very  little.  The  translation  revision  was  done  by  Mr.  Fried. 
Greiner,  a  German,  and  well-known  bee  authority.  The  book  may  prove 
invaluable  to  your  German  neighbor. 

Will  You  Tell  Him? 

If  you  will  do  so,  and  if  you  or  he  will  write  us,  sending  the  half-price  at 
wliich  we  now  offer  this  book,  we  will  send  it  postpaid  by  return  mail,  and 
you  will  have  done  a  service  and  kindness  to  a  neighbor  who  is  handicapped 
as  you  are  not.  We  shall  also  appreciate  your  kindness  in  helping  us  make 
these  books  of  service. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 


Mr.  Beekeeper 

Have  You  Seen  It? 


The  article  beginning  on 

Page  692 

of  the  new  edition  of 

The  ABC  and  XYZ  of 
Bee  Cukure 

If  you  have  even  five  colonies  of  bees  this  arti- 
cle alone  will  save  you  several  times  the  price 
of  the  book.  This  is  merely  one  of  the  many 
valuable  articles  which  you  can't  afford  to  miss. 

Prepaid  to  any  address  in  llie  United 

States  for  $2.50.     Send  to  our  nearest 

branch  office  and  save  time. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 


New  York 

San  Francisco 

Chicago 

Los  Angeles 

Philadelphia 

St.  Paul 

Des  Moines 

Indianapolis 

Syracuse 

Washington 

LEWIS  SECTIONS 

have 

Individuality 

BECAUSE  they  are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  They  are  not  like  other  sections. 
Very  rarely  do  they  break  in  folding — in  fact,  one  of  our  customers  writes  us 
that  he  has  put  up  (folded)  thirty  thousand  Lewis  sections  in  a  season  and  had 
not  found  one  section  in  the  whole  lot  that  was  not  perfect.  Beekeepers  every- 
where, no  matter  what  their  preference  may  be  for  hives  or  other  bee  equipment, 
agree  when  it  comes  to  sections  that  Lewis  sections  are  supreme.     This  is — 

BECAUSE  the  material  which  goes  into  a  LEWIS  SECTION  is  of  the  right  kind, 
especially  .selected  for  the  purpose.  The  stock  is  assorted  and  re-sorted — the 
discolored  stock  thrown  out,  leaving  onlv  the  whitest  material  to  go  into  LEWIS 
SECTIONS. 

BECAUSE  the  V  groove,  which  is  the  most  important  process  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  section,  is  made  just  right.  In  the  LEWIS  SECTION  it  is  cut  just  deep 
enough  so  that  the  section  will  not  break  in  folding.  The  LEWIS  SECTION  ex- 
pert has  been  supervising  the  manufacture  of  LEWIS  SECTIONS  for  over  thirty 
years. 

BECAUSE  the  finishing  of  the  section  is  given  the  utmost  care.  The  LEWIS 
SECTION  is  polished  on  both  sides  in  a  double-surfacing  sanding  machine  de- 
signed in  the  Lewi>^  "lant  especially  for  this  purpose.  It  insures  the  uniform 
thickness  of  each  every  section.     The   dovetailitit;-  of  tlif   emls  is  smooth. 

clean,  and  just  right.* 

BECAUSE,  even  after  LEWIS  SECTIONS  are  completely  manufactured,  the 
packing  is  considered  a  very  important  part  of  the  marketing.  All  LEWIS 
SECTIONS  are  put  up  in  regular  standard  packages  containing  a  good  full  count. 
A  tight  wooden  box  is  used,  entirely  enclosing  the  contents  so  that  no  discolora- 
tion from  air  can  occur,  no  matter  how  long  the  sections  are  carried  in  stock. 
The  package  is  also  strongly  braced  at  all  corners,  insuring  delivery  to  you  in 
good  order. 

AT  THE  SAME  PRICE  YOU  PAY  FOR  OTHER 
STANDARD  MAKES  OF  SECTIONS  YOU  GET  ALL 
OF  THE  ABOVE  WHEN  YOU  BUY  LEWIS  SECTIONS. 


Insist  on  Lewis  Sections.     Look  for  the  Beeware  Brand. 


G.  B.  l^ewis 
Company 


BEWARE 

WHEREYOU  BUY  YOUR 

BEEWARE 


JO [^ 


'WMT£^rOWfV 


WIS. 


1±=» 

MAKES  IHE  FINEST. 


Watertown. 
Wis. 


Order  from  your  nearest  distributer 


Jeedbtltw^ 


^tgVit 


Clover 
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No.  6 


We  are  always  in  the  market  for  HONEY  and  BEESWAX. 
Do  not  sell  until  you  have  seen  us. 

We  will  pay  you  SPOT  CASH  for  any  thing  you  sell  us. 
Get  our  prices  on  cans  and  cases. 


Los  Angeles  Honey  Co. 

633  Central  Bldg.,  Sixth  and  Main  Sts. 
Los  Angeles,  California 

TelephoncB:  Home  10419;  Main  5606 


I  ALL  QUEENS  SOLD  TO  JUNE  1 


After  that  we  supply  them  at 


Untested, 
Tested, 
Select  Tested, 

We  can  supply  eilher  the  imported  or  domestic  strain  of  the  three-banded   Italian. 

Neither  can  be  beaten.      Write  for  circular  telling  more  about   ihem. 

Pure  mating,  safe  arrival,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


1, 

$  .75 

12, 

$8.00 

100,  $60.00 

1, 

1.25 

12, 

12.00 

100,  90.00 

1, 

2.00 

12, 

20.00 

R.  V.  Stearns, 


Brady,  Texas 


To  supply  the  lucrca.siiiff  diMiiand  for  (Uir  queens  we  are  Jiow  riiniiini;  nearly  l\v 
luating-ljoxes  as  last  year,  and  six  times  as  many  as  six  years  ago.  We  spare  neither  labe 
tO'  produce  the  very  best  that  can  be  had.  We  are  careful  about  onr  breeders  for  pv 
(|Meeiis  and  drones.      We  use  the  best  methods  to  produce  the  best  cjucens. 

Untested  queens, Tune,    1,    $    .75;    12.    $    8.00;    100,    $    liO .  00         .lulv,    1.    |    .  (>0 ; 

Tested  queens    .Tune,    1,      1.20;    12,      14.00;    100,      115.00         .Tulv,    1,      1.05; 

Select  tested  queens.  .     June,    1,      1.90;    12,      22.00;    100,      180.00         .Inly,    1,      1.75;  _ 

Very  best  queens  for  breeders,  $3.00  each.  g 

If  aii,\   of  our  untested  queens  prove  to  be  misinated  we  are  willins'  to  re()Iace  tlieni  rree  nf  charge.      = 
No  I'liu!  Iirooil  liMs  ever  l)een  in  our  vicinity.      Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  I   i;'u:ii-:nilcc.  s 

W.  D.  Achord,  Fitzpatrick,  Alabama  | 


]ce  as  Muiuy 
r  nor  money 
oducing  our 

12,  .?  7.00 
12,  12.00 
12,      19.25 
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Our  New  Honey  Labels 


(Also  see  last  page  of  this  issue) 


PURE 


This  honev  was  gathered  from  Rasp- 
berry Bloom  in  Michigan   and  is 
l<nown  as  the  famniis  Mich- 
igan "Raspberry  Honey" 

Put  up  at  the  Apiary  of 
JOHN  S.  HIGGENS 

R.  F.  D.  5  FLINT,  MICH. 


NO.  1.— HERE  IS  A  LABEL  wliich  will  sell  your 
honey.  It  creates  a  desiro  for  the  clear  golden  fluid 
by  apiJealing  to  man  's  stomach.  It  is  especially  de- 
signed for  small  jars  holding  about  a  j)0und  of  honey, 
or  for  Mason  quart  jars.    All  ungummed. 

Prices — Special  for  30  days: 

No.  1,  in  lots  of  100 $1 .  00 

500 2.25 

1000 4.00 

Note: — Option    may    be    had    on    the    wording 
printed  in  black. 

Prices  include  special  printing. 


No,  1 


NO.  2. —  Like  No.  1,  this  label  is 
merely  made  larger  to  be  used  on  .j-gal- 
lon  pails,  half -gallon  cans,  or  jars  hold- 
ing more  than  a  quart,  such  as  the  Mason 
2-quart  jar.  It  can  be  readily  seen  fi-om 
the  grocers'  shelves,  and  when  used  on 
a  jar  of  good  extracted  honey  will  in- 
variably boost  the  selling  price  at  least 
ten  cents  above  a  like  jar  of  honey  with- 
out a  label.    All  ungummed. 

Prices — Special  for  30  days 

No.  2  in  lots  of  100 $1.25 

500 2.50 

1000 5.00 

Note: — Only  the  woi-ding  i)rinted  in 
black  can  be  changed  to  suit  the  cus- 
tomer.    Prices  include  sjiecial  printing. 

For  still  larger  size  label  of  this  de- 
sign, see  next  page. 


XTRACT 

L""jZA' 


Net  Weight  5  lbs. 


HOT    CAKES    AND    MONEY 


Buckwheat  Honey 

Fresh  from  the  Buckwheat 
Fields  of  New  York  State. 
Try  it  on  Buckwheat  Cakes. 

Put  up  by 

GEORGE  H.  DOOWALTER 

431   York  Rd.,  Springwater,  N.  Y. 


No.  2 


Send  Your  Order  to  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO,  before  July  1  for  Special  Prices. 
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XTRACTED 


HOT    CAKES    AND    HONEY 


From  the  Apiary  of 


JOHN  J.  REYNOLDS 

"Fair  View  Farm  " 


Producer  of 


Choice  Clover  and  Alfalfa  Honey 

Reno,  Nevada 

Apiaries  at  Telephone  Number 

Redding  and  Farwell,  Nev.  West  7164 


No.  3 


Pure 

Orange  Blossom^ 

Net  wt.  8  oz. 


HONEY 


From  Apiary  of 

H.  E.  Ackerman 

Glenn,  Calif. 


NO.    3.    —    THIS    IS    THE 

largest  size  of  the  ' '  Hot  Cakes 
and  Honey"  label,  and  is  de- 
signed for  the  10-lb.  pail  or 
for  the  1-gallon  can.  Where 
honey  is  sold  in  tin  it  is  most 
desirable  that  a  neat  and  ap- 
petizing label  be  used,  since 
the  customer  can  not  see  the 
honey  as  when  sold  in  a  glass 
container. 

If  you  have  any  difficulty 
selling  your  honey  in  the  local 
market,  just  try  this  label. 
(Ungummed). 

Prices — Special  for  30  days 

No.  3,  in  lots  of  100 $1.00 

500 3.00 

1000 5.50 

Only  the  wording  printed  in 
black  can  be  changed. 

Prices  include  special  print- 
ing. 


No.  4 


NO.  -i  IS  A  LABEL  especial- 
ly designed  for  small  tumblers 
or  jars  of  less  than  a  pound 
capacity.  Part  of  the  blue 
margin'  is  cut  off  by  the  die 
which  trims  the  label.  If  so 
desired,  this  label  may  be  had 
with  white  margin,  —  square 
edges,  instead  of  the  oval. 

(Ungummed.) 

Prices — Special  for  30  days 

Ov;il  Square 

In  lots  of  250.... $1.50  $   .75 

500...    2.50  1.50 

1000...   4.50  2.50 

The  wording  can  be  chang- 
ed to  suit  except  the  line, 
HONEY. 

Prices  include  other  word- 
ing. 


Junk,  191  i 
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Bee  Supply  Department 

Orders  shipped  day  received. 

Our  Warerooms  are  loaded  with 
Lewis  Beeware. 

Every  thing  at  factory  prices. 

Send  for  Catalog. 


Wax  Rendering  Department 


We  do  perfect  wax  rendering. 
It  will  pay  every  beekeeper  to 
gather  up  all  his  old  comb  and 
cappings  and  ship  to  us.  We 
charge  5c  a  pound  for  the  wax 
we  render,  and  pay  the  highest 
cash  or  trade  prices. 


The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 

The  firm  the  Busy  Bees  work  for 
204  Walnut  Street       ....       Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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BASIS  OF  PRICE  QUOTATIONS. 
The  prices  listed  below,  unless  otherwise  stated, 
are  those  at  which  sales  are  being  made  by  commis- 
sion merchants  or  by  producers  direct  to  the  retail 
merchants.  When  sales  are  made  by  commission 
mercliants  the  vsual  commission  {from  five  to  ten 
per  cent),  carta!/e,  and  freight  will  be  deducted ;  arid 
in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge  for  storage  by  the 
commission  merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  the 
producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  commission  and  stor- 
age and  other  charges  are  eliminated.  Sales  made 
to  wholesale  houses  are  usually  about  ten  per  cent 
less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 


NEW  YORK. — Comb  honey  is  well  cleaned  up, 
but  there  is  still  a  fair  demand  for  No.  1  and  No.  2 
fancy  white  at  around  13  to  14  cts.  per  pound,  ac- 
cording to  quality  and  quantity.  There  is  no  de- 
mand at  all  for  lower  grades.  Extracted  honey  is  in 
good  demand,  and  very  few  stocks  on  the  market  at 
this  time.  The  new  crop  is  beginning  to  arrive  now 
quite  freely  from  the  South,  and  finds  ready  sale, 
prices  ranging  from  90  cts.  to  $1.25  per  gallon, 
according  to  quality.  Beeswax  is  steady;  prices 
from  40  to  42.  '  Hildreth  &  Segelken. 

New  York,  May  17. 


SYRACUSE. — While  there  is  no  active  demaii  1 
for  honey,  a  limited  amount  is  moving.  The  dealers 
are  generally  pretty  well  closed  out  of  stock,  and 
the  producers  have  nothing  to  offer  until  the  new 
crop  arrives.  We  quote  extra  fancy  comb  honev, 
per  case,  $4.32;  fauev,  $3.84;  No.  1,"  $3. GO;  No.  2, 
$3.00.  White  extracted  honey  brings  12  y2;  light 
amber,  in  cans,  10. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  May  17.  E.  B.   Ross. 


.VLB  ANY. — No  demand  for  comb  honey.  We 
make  an  occasional  sale  at  10  cts.  per  section,  re- 
gardless of  quality  and  weights.  Considerable  comb 
is  to  be  carried  over ;   extracted  is  cleaned  up. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  19.  H.  R.  Wright. 


BUFFALO. — Demand  is  very  light;  no  white  No. 
1  honey  is  offering  in  this  market.  Dark  buckwheat 
honey  is  still  offering  fairly  free.  We  quote  No.  1 
dark  comb  honey,   12  to   13  ;   No.  2  dark,   10  to   12. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  17.  Gleason  &  Lansing. 


PHIDADELPHIA. — Nothing  special  to  quote  at 
this  time.  Entirely  cleaned  up  on  all  extracted 
honey,  as  also  undergrade  comb.  We  are  offering 
fancy  comb  at  18  to  20  cents  as  to  quality.  Trade 
quiet.  We  quote  clean  average  vellow  beeswax  at 
38  to  40.  ■  Chas.  Munder. 

Philadelphia,   Pa.,   May  17. 

BOSTON. — Market  is  well  cleaned  up  on  extract- 
ed. Comb  is  cleaning  up  well.  New  orange-bloom 
extracted  just  coming  in.  We  quote  extra  fancy 
comb  honey,  per  case,  $3.50;  fancy,  $3.20;  No.  1, 
$3.00;  No.  2,  $2.75;  light  amber  extracted  honey,  in 
barrels,    12,    orange   bloom. 

Boston,   Mass.,   May   19.  Blake-Lee  Co. 


CLEVELAND. — Our  market  is  about  cleaned  up 
on  comb  honey.  Very  little  of  any  grade  now  here. 
Demand  is  very  light,  as  is  always  the  case  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  A  little  sample  of  new  Florida 
honey  arrived  a  few  days  ago,  but  no  price  is  put 
on  it  vet.  We  quote  fancy  comb  honev,  per  case, 
$3.75  to  $3.90;  No.  1,  $3.50  to  $3.60. 

Cleveland,   O.,  May  18.  C.  Chandler's  Sons. 


DETROIT. — Comb  honey  is  going  slow  at  17   to 
18;  supply  is  not  large. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  May  17.        P.  P.  Reynolds  &  Co. 


FLORIDA. —  Demand  is  brisk,  supply  liberal ; 
quality  the  very  best  in  years.  We  quote  extra 
fancy,  per  case,  $4.50;  fancy,  $4.00;  No.  1.  $3.00. 
Extracted  honey,  white  (best  orange  bloom)  brings 
11  cts.,  f.  o.  b.  here.  Clean  average  yellow  bees- 
wax brings  37.  S.  S.  Alderman. 

Wewahitchka,  Fla.,  May  17. 


PITTSBURG. — Demand  is  very  light — practically 
no  change  in  prices  and  conditions  from  last  report. 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  May  5.  W.  E.  Osborn  Co. 


PORTLAND. — Comb-honey  demand  is  very  light 
and  stocks  are  about  cleaned  up.  Extracted  honey 
is  in  good  demand,  but  scarce — only  enough  stock  on 
hand  to  fill  the  local  requirements.  No  extracted  in 
producer's  hands.  Prospect  for  a  good  crop  is  very 
good  at  present.  We  quote  extra  fancy  comb  honey, 
per  case,  $3.50;  fancy,  $3.25;  No.  1,  $3.00;  No.  2, 
$2.75.  White  extracted  honey  brinjgs  9;  light 
amber,  in  cans,  8;  amber,  7.  Clean  average  yellow 
beeswax  brings  25  to  27. 

Portland,   Ore.,   May  11.  Pacific  Honey  Co. 


DENVER. — Comb  honey  is  entirely  cleaned  up  in 
this  market ;  extracted  honey  also,  except  a  small 
stock  we  need  for  our  bottling  requirements;  have 
none  to  offer  at  present  in  5-gallon  cans.  We  de- 
cline to  quote  prices  on  new-crop  honey  for  future 
delivery.  Beeswax  is  wanted.  For  clean  yellow  we 
pay  38  cents  cash  and  40  in  trade,  delivered  here. 
The  Colorado   Honey  Producers'  Association. 

Denver,  Col.,  May  18.  F.  Rauchfuss,  Mgr. 


PHOENIX. — Conditions  have  improved  since  last 
report.  Reports  from  nearby  mesquite  ranges  are 
Kood,  while  now  and  then  I  receivei  reports  showing 
an  almost  complete  failure.  However,  from  the  rush 
lor  cases  something  must  be  happening  or  they 
would  not  order  by  wire.  Some  alfalfa  has  been 
extracted — light  amber.  Clean  average  yellow  bees- 
wax  brings    33,    mostly  sold. 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  May  17.  Wm.  Lossing. 


TEXAS. — Shipments  are  expected  to  begin  to  move 
in  about  two  weeks ;  only  a  light  crop,  but  the  best 
ever  of  eatclaw  honey.  We  quote  fancy  bulk  comb 
honey,  in  60-lb.  cans,  11%;  No.  1,  half  cent  per 
pound  rise  for  smaller  sizes.  White  extracted  honey, 
per  lb.,  brings  9  Vz .  Clean  average  yellow  beeswax 
brings  35.  J.  A.  Simmons. 

Sabinal,  Texas.,  May  15. 


ST.  LOUIS. — With  the  exception  of  extracted 
honey  there  is  very  little  honey  moving  at  present. 
Extracted  honey  is  in  good  demand,  and  stocks  here 
are  very  low.  We  quote  fancy  comb  honey,  $3.00; 
No.  1,  $2.75 ;  No.  2,  $2.50.  Light-amber  extracted 
honey,  in  cans,  brings  9  V^  to  10;  amber,  in  cans, 
81/^  to  9  ;  in  barrels  8.  Clean  average  yellow  bees- 
wax brings  42 1/^.  R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  17. 


KANSAS  CITY. — Market  on  extracted  honey  is 
very  firm,  and  all  dealers  report  a  very  light  supply 
on  hand.  We  quote  fancv  comb,  $3.50;  No.  1, 
$3.25;  No.  2,  $3.00.  White  extracted  honey  brings 
12;  light  amber,  in  cans,  11;  amber,  in  cans,  10. 
Clean  average  yellow  beeswax  brings  per  lb.  33  to  35. 
C.  C.  demons  Produce  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  17. 


CHICAGO. — As  we  are  entirely  cleaned  up  on 
honey,  both  comb  and  extracted,  we  find  it  difficult 
to  quote  prices,  altho  there  vis  still  a  call  for  it. 
Beeswax  biings  33  to  35  per  lb.,  according  to  color 
and  cleanliness. 

Chicago,  III,  May  18.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 


LOS  ANGELES. — Market  is  bare  of  extracted. 
New  crop  will  come  in  as  soon  as  the  weather  warms 
up ;  good  local  demand  for  the  first  fifteen  cars. 
Comb  remains  easy,  prices  unchanged,  but  is  ex- 
pected to  advance  when  old  stocks  are  cleaned  up. 
We  quote  extra  fancy  comb  honey,  per  case,  $4.25; 
fancy,  $3.85;  No.  1,  $3.25;  No.  2,  $2.50.  White 
extracted  honey  brings  12;  light  amber,  in  cans,  11; 
amber,  9.      Clean  average  yellow  beeswax  brings  35. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  11.        Geo.  L.  Emerson. 


MONTREAL. — Stocks  are  light,  demand  quiet; 
prices  firm.  We  quote  extra  fancy  comb  honey,  per 
case,  19;  fancy,  18;  No.  1,  16;  No.  2,  14;  white 
extracted  honey  brings  14 ;  light  amber,  in  cans,  13 ; 
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in   barrels,    12y2  ;    amber,    in   cans,    12;    in  barrels, 
111/2.  Gunn,  Langlois  Co. 

Montreal,  Ont.,  May  18. 

TORONTO  — There  is  practically  no  change  in  the 
market  for  honey  in  this  city.  Stocks  are  extremely 
small;  and  some  lines  of  tins,  such  as  60  s  and  i>  s, 
are  practically  exhausted.  With  the  higher  price 
now  being  asked  for  pure  fruit  jams,  honey  will  un- 
doubtedly find  a  good  sale  when  the  new  crop  arrives. 

Toronto,   Ont.,    May   17.  Eby-Blain  Limited. 

HAMILTON. — Honey  in  ten  and  five  pound  tins 
is  selling  well;  60-lb.  tins  are  selling  sl"^:  ^omb 
honev  selling  fast.  Beemen  say  it  is  hard  to  get 
tins  of  any  size,  and  we  ought  to  get  busy  after  them. 
We  quote  fancy  comb  honey,  $2.40;  No.  1,  it.-i.zt3. 
White  extracted  honey  brings  14. 

P   W.  Pearman  Co.,  Ltd. 

Hamilton,   Ont..  May  17.      McNab  Street  Branch. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. — We  have  no  information  as 
to  honey  at  this  time.  Leutzinger  &  Lane. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  14. 

CUBA — L,ight  amber  extracted  honey  bikings 
$1.00  per  gallon;  amber,  $1.00.  Clean  average  yel- 
low beeswax  brings  40  cts.  per  lb.  mo^t^i 

Matanzas,  Cuba,  May  12.  A.  Marzol. 

LIVERPOOL. — The  honey  market  is  steady,  and 
buyers  are  waiting  for  offers  of  Chilian  Cuban 
sales  on  snot  bring  $19.20  to  $21.60,  per  100  lbs., 
Jamaica,  ?00  caski  sold  at  $23.28  to  $25,20 ;  some 
Spanish  sold  at  $23.04  per  cwt.  Beeswax  is  dearei 
283  packages  of  all  descriptions  were  offered  and 
126  sold.  We  quote  Zanzibar  yellow,  shghtly  drossy 
to  good  at  $46.14  to  $47.34.  East  Indian,  Wfached 
faif^o'gool  brings  $44.94  to  $46  14;  u-b,eaehed 
ditto,  dark  to  good  genuine,  $41.28  *?, jl  ^.-in^^ 
cwt  Mozambique,    drossy    to    good    block,    bunp 

$41  88  to  $46.86  per  cwt. ;  ditto  fair  to  good  rolls, 
$46'26  to  $47.34.  Madagascar,  dark  to  good  palish, 
brings  $43  74  to  $46.62  per  cwt.  Abyssinian,  rath- 
er dfossy  to  pale,  brings  $44.94  to  $47.34  per  cwt. 

Liverpool,  Eng.,  May  4.  Taylor  &  Co. 
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MEDINA. — In  reporting  the  honey  market  at  this 
time  we  remind  our  readers  of  our  report  dated 
February  21,  in  which  we  said  we  believed  the  comb- 
honey  crop  would  be  well  cleaned  up,  altho  consid- 
erable was  believed  to  be  in  producers  hands  at  that 
time  A  careful  survey  of  important  markets  re- 
centlv  leads  us  to  believe  that  there  is  very  little 
old  comb  honey  left,  and  the  price  has  slightly  im- 
proved. For  old-stock  white  comb  honey  we  are 
paying  at  present  about  16  cts.  for  No.  1,  and  18  for 
fancy  Of  extracted  honey  there  are  practically  no 
offerings    at    this    time,    and    the    market    is    largely 

^^MedinirOhio,  May  23.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


QUEENS 


Be8t  Italians,  50  cts.  each;  $5.50  per  dozen.  V irgins,  25  els. 
each;  $2.75  per  dozen.  Orders  taken  now  filled  in  rotation 
after  May  20.  Any  of  my  queens  proving  "^^^'^'^'^J-^P'^,*^'"'* 
free.  A.  F.  BRAY,  Rt.  2,  KELSO.  TENN. 

^  ,  If  you  want  the  latest  and  best  peach  of  a 

^1  Tl  Cf^f^  song— soprano  golo  with  piano  accompan- 
0111g)CA  O     .^^^^  _»;^^j  f^^  „  gO^  WOULD  YOU 

LIKE  TO  BE  A  SLAVE?"  The  song  of  the  hour.  Tersely 
American.     Only  25  cents  postpaid,  silver  or  money  order. 

Address  C.  O.  WEIDMAN.  Medina,  Ohi... 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 
AT  4% 


FOUR  of  the  reasons 
why  so  many  peo- 
ple from  all  parts 
of  the  country  deposit 
their  money  BY  MAIL 
with  this  large  safe  bank 
are: 

SAFETY 
CONVENIENCE 
4  %  INTEREST 
PRIVACY 

Deposits  may  be  safely  sent 
in  the  form  of  check,  draft, 
money  order,  or  the  cur- 
rency by  registered  letter. 

Write  for  detailed  informa- 
tion concerning  this  plan 
of  BANKING  BY  MAIL. 


tTeSAVINGS 
DEPOSIT  BANKC? 

MEDINA,  OHIO 


E 


A.T.  SPITZER.Pres. 

E.R.ROOT.  Vice-Pres.      , 
E.B.  SPITZER.  CashierJ 


!  ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


k  k  T'TT'TVT'T'C      Practice  in  Patent  Office  and  CourU 
>  A  1  rji>  1  O      Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  1.  Root  Co. 

Chas.  J.  Williamson,  McLachlan  Building 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


I  Wanted :  Old  Combs  and  Slumgum 

I  For  lowest  freight  rate  bill  as  "beeswax  refuse."     Our  steam 

1  process  removes  every  ounce  of  wax.     We  render  on  shares. 

I  Superior  Honey  Company,      .      Ogden,  Utah 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiniiinfflinniiiinn^ 
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Northern-bred 
Italian  Queens 


Our  queen-rearing  apiary  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  M.  H.  Hunt, 
Redford,  Mich.  .  We  offer  choice  stock,  and  guarantee 
safe  delivery.    .    .    Orders  filled  in  rotation  as  received. 


Untested  Italian  Queens  .     .     .     each,  $1.00;  three  for  $2.75 
Tested  Italian  Queens    .     .     .     .     "         2.50;         "  7.00 

Select  Tested  Italian  Queens     .       "         3.00;         "  8.00 

Select  Breeding  Queens      ..."         5.00 
Will  give  special  rates  on  quantities  on  application. 


M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  Lansing,  Michigan 

General  Agents  in  Michigan  for  Root's  Bee  Supplies 


iiiiiiiiiiiiMii!i!:iiiiiiiiiiii 


Headquarters  for  Bee  Supplies 

Roofs  Goods  at  Factory  Prices 
for  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee 


We  carry  a  large  and  complete  stock  of 
bee  supplies,  and  are  prepared  to  give 
you  prompt  service.  .  We  have  just 
received  several  carloads  of  new  fresh 
supplies.      .      .     Send  for  our  catalog. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

2146  Central  Avenue 
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NEW  [^INGHAM 
BEE  SMOKER 


In     1878     the     original 
direct    draft    bee    smoker 
was  invented  and  patent- 
ed by  Mr.  T.  F.  Bingham 
of    Michigan.     Mr.    Bing- 
ham     manufactured     the 
Bingham      Smoker      a  n  d 
Bingham  Honey-knife  for 
nearly   thirty  -  five   years; 
and  in   1912,  becoming  a 
very  old  man,  we  purchas- 
ed this  business  and  join- 
ed   it    to    our    established 
business    o  f    beekeepers ' 
supplies  and  general  bee- 
ware.     Those  who   knew   Mr.   Bingham  will  join   us 
in  saying  that  he  was  one  of  the  finest  of  men  and  it 
gives  us  much  pleasure  to  help  perpetuate  his  name 
in  the  beekeeping  industry.      Bingham  smoker.s  have 
been  improved  from  time  to  time,  are  now  the  finest 
on  the  market,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  have  been 
the   standard    in    this    and    many   foreign    countries. 
For  sale  liy  all  dealers  in  bee  supplies  or  direct  from 
the  manufacturers. 

Smoke  Engine,   4-inch  stove $1.25 

Doctor,    3% -inch    stove 85 

Two    above  sizes   in   copper,    50    cts.   extra 

Conqnerer,    3-inch    stove 75 

Little  Wonder,   2  ^A -inch   stove 50 

Hinged  cover  on  two  larger  sizes. 
Postage  extra. 

Woodman's  Section-fixer 

A  combined  section  press  and  foundation- 
fastener  of  pressed-steel  construction.  ONE 
OF  THE  GEEAT  ADVANTAGES  this  ma- 
chine has  over  all  others  on  the  market,  in 
the  putting  in  of  top  and  bottom  starters  is, 
YOU  ALWAYS  HANDLE  LAEGE  PIECES 
OF  FOUNDATION.  You  know  how  hard  it 
is  to  set  small  narrow  pieces  for  bottom 
starters.  With  this  machine  a  large  piece 
of  foundation  is  set  and  the  hot  plate  is 
again  used  to  cut  it  off,  leaving  the  narrow 
bottom  starter.  What  is  left  of  the  large 
piece  is  then  set  for  the  top  starter.  An- 
other advantage  is  the  section  always  comes 
away  from  the  machine  right  side  up  with   the  top  starter,  large  piece,  hanging  down, 

machines, 
lbs.,  postage  extra. 


"■•"'.7      ^i'^'"     i;iivj    iiit4,v^ix±ii\j     ligiiu    aii^ic     up      Willi       UlC    tup    BUirllll 

and  does  not  become  loosened  in  reversing  as  with  other 
Price  of  machine  $2.50;  with  lamp,  $2,75.     Weight  5  ] 


Tin  Honey-packages 


A  local  wholesale  house  secured  a  carload  of  tin  plate  in  September  that  was 
promised  for  April.  Conditions  are  now  even  worse.  When  it  is  necessary  to  order 
tin  plate  a  year  or  more  in  advance  of  the  time  it  is  wanted  for  use,  advances  in  prices 
must  be  expected.  The  highest  bidder  will  get  the  stock.  Freight  at  this  time  is  very 
slow  and  uncertain.  Prices  are  liable  to  advance.  It  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  secure 
your  packages  for  the  1917  crop.  Our  three-year  contract  is  giving  us  some  advantage 
over  general  market  quotations.     Send  us  a  list  of  your  requirements  at  once. 


FRICTION-TOP  TINS. 


Cases  holding  . 
Crates  holding 
Crates  holding- 
Crates  holdinc: 


2  lb.  cans    2i^  lb.  cans    3  lb.  cans    5  lb.  pails  10  lb.  pails 

24               24              ...                12  6 

50  50 

100              ...              ]Ori              100  100 

603             450              ...              203  113 


A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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All  Ready  for  1917 
Honey  Crop 


The  season  for  surplus  now 
begins.  If  you  find  you  did 
not  secure  enough  hives,  sec- 
tions, or  foundation  on  your 
early  order  just  send  in  an 
order  any  time  you  find  you 
are  in  need  and  just  see  how 
quick  you  will  receive  it. 

We  intend  here  to  help  you  so 
that  a  bumper  crop  will  be 
credited  to  old  New  York  State. 


F.  A.  Salisbury,  Syracuse,  New  York 

1631  West  Genesee  St. 
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LEWIS  SECTIONS 

have 

Individuality 

BECAUSE  they  are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  They  are  not  like  other  sections. 
Very  rarely  do  they  break  in  folding — in  fact,  one  of  our  customers  writes  us 
that  he  has  put  up  (folded)  thirty  thousand  Lewis  sections  in  a  season  and  had 
not  found  one  section  in  the  whole  lot  that  was  not  perfect.  Beekeepers  every- 
where, no  matter  what  their  preference  may  be  for  hives  or  other  bee  equipment, 
agree  when  it  comes  to  sections  that  Lewis  sections  are  supreme.     This  is — 

BECAUSE  the  material  which  goes  into  a  LEWIS  SECTION  is  of  the  right  kind, 
especially  selected  for  the  purpose.  The  stock  is  assorted  and  re-sorted — the 
dii^colored  stock  thrown  out,  leaving  only  the  whitest  material  to  go  into  LEWIS 
SECTIONS. 

BECAUSE  the  V  groove,  which  is  the  most  important  process  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  section,  is  made  just  right.  In  the  LEWIS  SECTION  it  is  cut  just  deep 
enough  so  that  the  section  will  not  break  in  folding.  The  LEWIS  SECTION  ex- 
pert has  been  supervising  the  manufacture  of  LEWIS  SECTIONS  for  over  thirty 
years. 

BECAUSE  the  finishing  of  the  section  is  given  the  utmost  care.  The  LEWIS 
SECTION  is  polished  on  both  sides  in  a  double-surfacing  sanding  machine  de- 
signed in  the  Lewis  plant  especially  for  this  purpose.  It  insures  the  uniform 
thickness  of  each  and  every  section.  The  dovetailing  of  the  ends  is  smooth, 
clean,  and  just  right. 

BECAUSE,  even  after  LEWIS  SECTIONS  are  completely  manufactured,  the 
packing  is  considered  a  very  important  j^art  of  the  marketing.  All  LEWIS 
SECTIONS  are  put  in  regular  standard  packages  containing  a  good  full  count. 
A  tight  wooden  box  is  used,  entirely  enclosing  the  contents  so  that  no  discolora- 
tion from  air  can  occur,  no  matter  how  long  the  sections  are  carried  in  stock. 
The  package  is  also  strongly  braced  at  all  corners,  insuring  delivery  to  you  in 
good  order. 

AT  THE  SAME  PRICE  YOU  PAY  FOR  OTHER 
STANDARD  MAKES  OF  SECTIONS  YOU  GET  ALL 
OF  THE  ABOVE  WHEN  YOU  BUY  LEWIS  SECTIONS. 


Insist  on  Lewis  Sections.     Look  for  the  Beeware  Brand. 


G.  B.  Lewis 
Company 


BEWARE 

WHEREYOU  BUY  YOUR 

BEEWARE 


/W/KT£  frro  WM 


WIS. 


MAKES  THE  FINEST. 


Watertown, 
Wis. 


Order  from  your  nearest  distributer 


E 
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EDITORIAL 


GLEANINGS  FEELS  that  its  readers 
should  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  facts  and 

opinions   from 

HONEY 

MABKETS— 

PRESENT 

AND  FUTURE 


reliable 
that 


soim'ees 
are  in  its 
possession.  On 
the  other  hand, 
it  hesitates  lest 
some  of  these  facts  and  opinions  may  be 
misleading.  However,  we  shall  take  our 
chances  and  tell  what  we  know,  trusting  to 
the  good  sense  and  intelligence  of  our  read- 
ers, wlio  will  probably  be  able  to  guess  as 
well  as  we  can  what  the  future  price  of 
honey  will  be. 

At  the  present  time  practically  all  the 
extracted  honey,  except  some  little  lots  in 
the  hands  of  bottlers,  brokers,  and  specu- 
lator's, has  been  sold.  Southern  honey  has 
begun  to  come  in,  and  it  is  bringing  good 
prices. 

Buyers  are  out  everywhere,  contracting 
or  trying  to  contract  for  the  coming  crop. 
In  some  cases  ])roducers  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  sell  their  future  crops  as  low  as 
6  and  7  cents  in  California.  Where  bee- 
keepers are  reading  the  bee-journals  thej^ 
are  getting  all  the  way  from  7  to  11  cents. 
The  best  gi'ades  of  extracted  are  being  con- 
tracted for  in  California  now  for  10  cents ; 
and  some  California  orange  has  sold  as 
high  as  13  cents.  These  are  all  on  future 
deliveries,  mind  you.  Some  carloads  of 
"  amber  of  last  yeat-'s  crop  have  sold  in  New 
York,  for  export,  for  15  cents,  this  high 
figure  being  due,  undoubtedly,  to  war  neces- 
sities and  the  general  scarcity  of  extracted. 

We  are  reliably  informed  that  the  British 
Government  has  been  on  the  market  for 
5000  barrels  of  extracted  honey,  and  the 
Russian  Government  for  3000  barrels  more. 
Neither  was  able  to  get  more  than  stray 
cars. 

When  war  was  declared  in  August,  1914, 
the  price  of  southern  honey  went  down-  to 
a  very  low  figure — 3  or  4  cents  a  pound; 
and  now  we  have  learned  that  some  of  that 
same  honey  (tupelo)  is  being  delivered  in 
New  York  at  12  cents. 


Whence  all  this  furore  about  extracted 
honey?  While  it  is  true  that  the  general 
rise  in  the  price  of  all  food  products,  in- 
cluding sugar,  has  boosted  the  price  of  ex- 
tracted, yet  there  are  some  other  factors  to 
be  considered. 

(1)  Recent  inquiries  in  New  York  among 
the  brokers  and  large  buyers  show  that  there 
is  an  unusual  demand  for  extracted  honey 
for  export.  From  the  best  information 
available  it  is  ajDparent  that  European  bak- 
ers are  using  immense  quantities  of  honey 
to  preserve  cakes  and  bread:  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  honey  will  keep  baked 
goods  soft  and  moist  as  almost  nothing  else 
will. 

(2)  An  important  factor  is  the  scarcity 
of  sugar  in  Europe.  The  price  of  this  com- 
modity has  gone  up  there;  and  in  some 
cases,  at  least,  it  cannot  be  had  at  any 
figure.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
syrups.  Naturally,  American  honeys  come 
in  to  fill  up  the  gap.  » 

(3)  Honey  is  taking  the  place  of  glycer- 
ine in  pharmaceutical  preseriiDtions  abroad. 
Glycerine  that  was  formerly  used  in  a  very 
large  way  by  druggists  has  become  prohibi- 
tive in  price  on  account  of  the  European 
governments  commandeering  it  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  dynamite  and  other  explosives. 
Honey  in  many  of  the  prescriptions  takes 
the  place  of  glycerine,  and  it  blends  as 
readily  with  alcohol  as  does  glycerine. 

We  have  been  advised  that  the  new  prep- 
aration that  is  placed  over  scalds,  burns,  and 
general  wounds,  and  that  has  given  such 
remarkable  results,  is  almost  two  -  thirds 
honey. 

(4)  It  is  apparent  that  the  bottled-honey 
trade  that  has  been  advertised  so  extensively 
of  late  in  this  countrj^  has  brought  honey 
into  the  drugstores  of  the  United  States  as 
never  before;  and  as  our  druggists  can 
scarcely  get  glj^cer'ine,  they  are  using  honey 
largely,  where  gh^cerine  was  formerly  used. 

One  large  broker,  perhaps  the  largest 
buj'er  of  honey  in  car  lots,  when  we  asked 
him  recently  in  New  York  what  the  Euro- 
pean governments  were  doing  with  so  much 
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honey,  said  he  did  not  know,  but  at  once 
sent  a  cablegram  of  inquiry  to  his  partner  in 
London,  and  received  the  following  answer: 
"  Honey  not  sold  as  rations,  but  purchas- 
ed in  a  small  way  by  the  soldiers  from  the 
canteen  committee." 

But  it  is  apparent,  tho,  that  honey  is  be- 
ing used  in  a  large  way  by  the  soldiers  in 
baked  goods  that  are  supplied  to  them;  and 
they  are  also  ,buying  it  direct  from  the  can- 
teens. 

All  of  these  facts  are  interesting  to  the 
beekeeper.  Whether  honey  will  continue 
to  advance  is  a  question.  The  recent  action 
of  Uncle  Sam  in  curtailing  the  activities  of 
the  food  speculators  will  have,  and  has  al- 
ready had,  a  tendency  to  reduce  prices. 
This  may  or  may  not  have  some  effect  on 
the  price  of  honey. 

There  is  a  iDossibility  that  there  will  be 
an  embargo  on  honey  for  foreign  shipments; 
but  this  is  hardly  probable,  as  the  European 
governments  are  not  going  to  shut  off  honey 
any  more  than  they  would  wheat,  peas,  and 
beans.  They  must  have  some  form  of  car- 
bohydrate; and  when  sugar  (a  carbohy- 
drate) cannot  be  had  at  any  price,  honey 
(another  carbohydrate)  will  necessarily 
have  to  take  its  place. 

Professor  Jager,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Beekeepers'  Association,  born  in  Aus- 
tria, but  every  inch  an  American  in  sym- 
pathy, states  that  the  Austrian  soldiers  use 
sugar  on  their  long  marches.  He  says  he 
has  knoAvn  them  to  go  45  miles  a  day  with 
a  single  pound  of  sugai',  and  with  no  other 
form  of  food.  Physicians  know  that  big- 
game  hunters  can  take  longer  hikes  on  a 
pound  of  carbohydrate  (sugar,  molasses,  or 
honey)  than  they  can  upon  wheat  or  meat. 
Sugar  or  honey  will  furnish  more  and  im- 
mediate energy  to  worn-out  soldiers  than 
perhaps  anything  else.  But  whether  honey 
takes  the  place  of  sugar  as  the  direct  food 
of  soldiers  we  do  not  know;  but  we  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  used. 

Some  beekeepers,  misled  by  the  knowledge 
of  abnormally  high  jirices,  will  refuse  to  sell 
their  product  at  any  price.  History  re- 
peats itself.  There  is  always  danger  in 
this.  Some  years  ago  there  were  inflation 
prices  on  honey.  Large  numbers  of  bee- 
keepers held  for  more.  Finally  the  market 
took  a  tumble  from  which  it  took  years  to 
recover.  Now  that  prices  are  taking  a 
healthy  upward  growth,  nothing  should  be 
done  to  disturb  this  by  ovei'boosting  the 
market  to  a  point  at  which  the  public  re- 
fuses to  buy  and  turns  to  the  cheap  glucose 
syrups  as  a  substitute. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  endeavored  to 
state  facts  and  opinions,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  get  them,  without  fear  or  favor. 


All  we  can  say  is  that  honej'  has  already 
reached  a  high  level  in  price.  What  that 
price  actually  is  today,  or  what  it  will  be 
for  the  crop  yet  to  be  harvested,  will  de- 
pend on  the  grade  of  honey  and  the  locality. 
Where  there  are  numerous  buyers,  prices 
will  be  firm,  and  will  range  all  the  way 
from  7  to  11  cents  on  extracted — possibly 
higher.  The  intelligent  jDrodueer  will  not 
be  misled  by  abnormally  high  prices,  nor 
will  he  be  in  haste  to  contract  early  in  the 
season  at  low  prices.  Some  reputable  buy- 
ers are  putting  up  a  guarantee  to  pay,  say,  8 
cents,  and  as  much  more  as  the  market  will 
bear  at  the  time  the  honey  is  ready  to  har- 
vest. That  form  of  contract  should  be  to 
the  mutual  advantage  of  both  producer  and 
buyer.  It  combines  good  will,  honesty,  and 
honor. 

Beekeejiers  are  warne«I  against  contract- 
ing with  speculators.  In  some  eases,  we 
are  reliably  informed,  honey  has  been  con- 
tracted for  at  6  cents,  and  sold  by  the  specu- 
lator at  practically  double  that  figure. 
Gleanings  feels  that  the  producer  should 
get  all  the  market  will  allow,  less  a  reason- 
able profit  to  the  legitimate  middleman. 

What  beekeepers  most  earnestly  desire  is 
stability  in  the  markets — not  fancy  prices 
that  are  temporarily  inflated  only  to  fall  to 
a  low  level,  nor  yet  low  prices  to  start  on 
that  have  a  tendency  to  depress  all  the 
markets. 


RIGHT  NOW  IS  NONE  too  early  to  learn 
fully  and  meet  practically  the  very  serious 

situation     -o  o  n- 
THE  HONEY- 
CONTAINER 
SITUATION 


fronting    honey- 
producers    a  n  d 
honey  -  packers 
because    of    the 
very  great  scarcity  of  the  usual  containers. 
What  is  the  situation  and  what  is  the  best 
remedy  ? 

First,  let  us  consider  the  tin-can  situation. 
On  the  call  of  the  Department  of  Commerce^ 
there  came  together  at  Washington  on  May 
1  representatives  of  the  tin-plate  manufac- 
turers and  the  tin-can  manufaciurers,  the 
National  Canners'  Association,  and  the  Na- 
tional Wholesale  Grocers'  Association,  to 
consider  means  of  conserving  the  supply  of 
tin-plate  and  cans  so  as  to  insure  ample 
facilities  for  the  packing  of  the  perishable 
crop  of  1917.  As  a  result  of  that  meeting 
seven  of  the  foremost  tin-plate  and  tin-can 
manufacturers  and  leading  representatives 
of  canners'  and  grocers'  associations  were 
appointed  a  "  committee  on  the  conserva- 
tion of  tin-plate."  That  committee,  on  the 
suggestions  of  both  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
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have  now  recommended  that  tin-ean  makers 
sui3ply  tin  cans  only  to  packers  of  perish- 
able food.  The  tin-can  makers  of  the  coun- 
try have  all  (so  far  as  we  can  learn)  now 
agreed  to  follow  this  recommendation. 
Honey  is  not  ruled  a  perishable  food.  Ac- 
cordingly, no  more  tin  cans  can  be  furnished 
shippers  or  packers  of  honey  until  such 
time  as  all  packers  of  pei'ishable  food  prod- 
ucts have  been  furnished  a  full  supply  of 
cans.  That  time  will  not  likely  be  before 
the  next  fall  season  (possibly  August).  It 
may  be  interesting  to  know  that  two  months 
before  this  radical  action  by  the  National 
Committee  on  the  Conservation  of  Tin- 
])late  was  taken,  four  of  the  largest  tin-can 
manufacturers  in  the  country,  in  reply  to 
inquiries  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Company  as  to 
supplying  tin  cans,  wrote  that  they  had 
booked  so  many  orders  in  advance  that  they 
were  unable  to  quote  any  price  or  promise 
any  supply. 

That,  then,  is  the  tin-ean  situation  today 
(May  20),  and  it  is  not  likely  to  change 
materially  for  some  time — at  least  not  be- 
fore the  honey  crop  is  harvested. 

There  are  now,  pi-obably,  some  small 
stocks  of  honey-cans  in  the  hands  of  dealers. 
Honey  producers  should  first,  then,  make 
inquirj^  of  their  dealers  for  tin  cans. 
But  it  is  a  certainty  that  these  stocks  are 
very  small.  The  best  advice  to  be  given 
extracted-honey  producers  who  must  ship 
their  product  in  bulk  is  to  secure  barrels  for 
this  purpose — and  begin  securing  them  at 
once.  This  advice  is  not  only  ours  but  is 
suggested  by  the  Agricultural  Dei^artment 
at  Washington.  A  good  barrel,  such  as  has 
been  used  for  containing  alcohol  or  whisky, 
sterilized,  dried  and  then  paralhned,  will 
serve.  New  barrels  of  best  quality  may  also 
be  used,  but  the  price  will  be  higher  than 
those  bought  second-hand.  Another  sub- 
stitute for  tin  cans  that  may  be  used  by  pro- 
ducers of  alfalfa  and  sweet-clover  honey  in 
the  West  (such  honey  as  granulates  quick- 
ly) is  the  "  Aikin  bag,"  a  waxed-paper 
product.  The  Aikin  bag  heretofore  made 
has  been  for  packages  of  one  to  ten  pounds. 
A  serious  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
manufacture  successfully  a  much  larger 
"  Aikin  bag,"  the  uncertain  result  of  wliieh 
effort  we  will  publish  later. 

What  is  the  glass-container  situatioli"? 

As  we  write,  there  lie  before  us  letters 
from  several  of  the  largest  glass-manufac- 
turers of  the  country.  The  substance  of 
these  letters  is  that  the  manufacturers  are 
months  behind  their  orders,  and  have  prac- 
tically withdrawn  from  the  market. 

To  learn  exactly  the  possible  supply  of 
glass  containers  for  hone}"  -  producers, 
Gleanings  (thru  The  A.  I.  Root  C'o.)   on 


May  18  telegraphed  five  of  the  leading  man- 
ufacturers of  packer  glass  as  follows:  "  In 
next  issue  of  our  bee  magazine.  Gleanings 
IN  Bee  Culture,  we  desire  to  give  authori- 
tative information  regarding  glass  honey- 
containers.  Can  you  entertain  quantity  or- 
ders for  summer  delivery  of  honey  tumblei  s 
and  jars,  and  how  will  prices  compare  wi.li 
one  year  ago?     Wire  reply." 

Here  are  the  replies  received : 

"  We  are  sold  out  until  November  or 
December.     Not  offering  any  prices  now." 

"  Capacity  sold.     Can  not  sujDply." 

"  We  are  sold  up  to  July  1.  We  can 
not  quote  at  this  time  for  deliveries  beyond, 
as  costs  too  uncertain.  Do  not  make  tum- 
blers at  all." 

The  other  two  manufacturers  were  per- 
haps too  busy  to  reply,  or  were  even  indig- 
nant to  think  that  anybody  should  wire 
them  about  furnishing  glass  in  quantities 
at  this  time. 

These  telegrams  prove  the  existence  of  a 
glass-container  famine,  with  no  i^rosjDect  of 
immediate  relief. 

Dr.  Burton  N.  Gates,  of  Massachusetts, 
appointed  by  the  conference  of  representa- 
tive apiarists  which  met  at  Washington 
April  23  and  24  as  a  committee  of  one  to 
ascertain  the  available  sujDply  of  honey- 
containers,  closes  a  discouraging  report  of 
an  investigation  made  by  him  as  to  the 
status  of  glass-manufacturing,  with  this  in- 
junction :  "  It  is  respectfully  urged  that 
some  means  be  provided  to  enable  the  small 
glass-user  to  know  where  and  how  to  pro- 
cure his  containers." 

Today,  to  answer  practically  and  specifi- 
cally "  where  and  how  to  procure  honey- 
containers,"  is  impossible  for  even  the  larg- 
est and  most  experienced  bottler  of  honey 
to  do.  As  things  stand,  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing anything  like  a  sufficiency  of  glass  con- 
tainers may  be  dismissed  as  being  out  of 
question.  We  know  that  The  A.  I.  Root 
Company's  bottling  for  the  Airli'^e  honey  is 
almost  completely  crippled  for  the  want  of 
glass  containers;  and  altho  they  have  had 
long  and  satisfactory  connection  with  sev- 
eral of  the  largest  packer-glass  manufactur- 
ers in  the  country,  they  are  today  entirely 
out  of  containers  for  several  of  their  largest 
lines  and  do  not  know  how  nor  where  to 
supi^ly  the  want.  The  case  is  the  same  with 
other  large  bottlers. 

To  answer  "  where  and  how  to  procure 
containers,"  we  can  today  only  tell  our  read- 
ers of  how  The  A.  I.  Root  Company  is 
energetically  .seeking  to  solve  the  problem. 
This  is  by  the  use  of  a  fiber  container, 
which  is  a  treated  paper  product.  The 
company  has  conditionallv  i^urchased  one 
million  six-ounee  fiber  containers  to  supply 
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(he  place  of  honey-tumblers.  Let  us  em- 
phasize to  GUI'  readers  that  these  containers 
are  not  yet  a  proved  success ;  therefore  they 
are  purchased  on  condition  that  they  prove 
callable  in  every  way  of  holding  honey  with- 
out leaking.  These  containers  are  to  be 
made  on  special  order,  printed  on  the  out- 
side of  the  container  to  order,  and  to  stand 
every  practical  test.  We  can  say  that  the 
tests  of  this  container  so  far  give  great  hope 
that  it  will  prove  a  success.  However,  the 
top  is  made  with  a  circular  opening  which 
is  closed  by  a  swedged  paper  cap.  This 
paper  cap  has  not  in  all  tests  proved  non- 
leakable.  It  is  this  fault  that  the  manu- 
facturers are  now  very  earnestly  seeking  to 
remedy.  In  other  respects  this  container 
will  stand  hard  handling  and  jolts,  and  even 
dropping  from  a  considerable  height  on  a 
tloor  or  pavement.  Therefore,  while  we 
again  remind  our  readers  that  this  tiber  con- 
tainer is  yet  in  the  experimental  stage,  there 
is  great  hope  of  relief  for  the  honey-bottlers 
from  this  direction.  We  may  also  add  that 
The  A.  I.  Root  Company  is  trying  to  have 
developed  a  considerably  larger  container 
of  the  same  kind,  and  have  strong  hopes 
that  it  will  prove  a  success. 

At  this  time  we  can  not  say  more  to  our 
readers  as  to  "  Avhere  and  how  to  procure 
containers."  We  do  promise  them  that  we 
will  give  them  the  fullest  information  that 
either  Gleanings  or  The  A.  I.  Root  Com- 
l^any  may  secure  concerning  any  practical 
method  of  meeting  the  present  critical  need 
for  satisfactory  and  economical  honey-con- 
tainers, and  hope  to  give  in  our  July  issue  a 
final  and  definite  report  on  the  results  ob- 
tained in  the  use  of  fiber  containers. 


MANY  COMB-HONEY  producers  are  la- 
boring under  tlie  delusion  that  they  cannot 

change     their 

CHANGING 

TO  EXTRACT 

ED    HONEY 


comb-honey  ap- 
pliances over  in- 
to extracting  ex- 
cept at  a  prohib- 
itive expense.  This  is  a  mistake.  In  some 
instances,  at  least,  the  present  active  de- 
mand for  extracted  is  justifying  the  change 
from  comb  honey  to  the  production  of  ex- 
tracted. 

Probably  not  many  beekeejiers  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  two  comb-honey  supers  for 
4^/4  X  4^/4  sections  of  ordinary  standard 
manufacture  are  just  the  right  depth  for 
a  regular  Langstroth  extracting  -  frame. 
The  two  supers,  one  on  top  the  other,  can 
be  held  together  by  means  of  double-pointed 
tacks  or  crate  staples  that  are  furnished  by 
all  suijply  manufacturers,  and  when  so 
superimposed  are  just  right  for  Langstroth 


or  standard  Hoffman  frames.  All  the  ex- 
tra expense  is  for  brood-frames  and  brood 
foundation.  If  one  already  has  a  surplus 
of  brood-combs  he  will  not  be  required  to 
make  any  extra  investment. 

If  one  uses  supers  for  4x5  sections,  he 
can  either  use  shallow  extracting  -  frames 
adapted  to  these  supers,  and  which  are  for 
sale  by  all  dealers  in  bee-supplies,  or  he 
can  tack  two  such  supers  together,  when 
they  will  be  of  just  the  right  depth  for  the 
Jumbo  frames.  Where  the  honey  -  flow 
comes  in  slowly,  and  extends  over  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time,  shallow  extraeting- 
frames  for  supers  taking  4x5  sections  are 
veiy  generally  in  use. 

While  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  advise 
every  one  to  change  over  from  comb  to  ex- 
tracted honey,  yet  the  extra  demand  for  the 
latter  would  seem  to  justify,  at  least  for 
this  season,  a  temporary  change  over  into 
the  producton  of  extracted.  And  this 
change,  as  we  have  indicated,  can  be  effect- 
ed without  any  great  expense. 

We  know  of  no  reason  why  the  erstwhile 
comb-honey  producer  should  not  run  for 
both  comb  and  extracted,  using  the  weaker 
colonies  for  extracted  and  the  stronger  ones 
for  comb  honey. 


SEVERE  WINTER  losses  in  Montana  and 
Idaho  and  parts  of  Colorado,  as  well  as 

some  other  west- 
HOW  TO 
SHIP  COMB- 
LESS  BEES 


e  r  n  states,  is 
making  a  very 
active  d  e  mand 
for  bees  in  pack- 
age form  without  combs.  The  honey  sea- 
son in  Texas  is  almost  a  failure ;  and  we  are 
reliably  informed  that  Texas  can  send 
10,000  to  20,000*  lbs.  of  bees  to  states  where 
prospects  are  good  and  where  winter  losses 
have  occurred.  Other  southern  states  are 
contributing  their  quota  of  bees.  Practi- 
cally every  package  man,  if  he  is  not  al- 
ready oversold,  is  having  all  he  can  do  to 
keep   up  with  his  orders. 

While  those  actively  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness know  how  to  ship  bees  without  combs, 
there  may  be  others  who  will  require  to 
know  how  this  can  be  done. 

In  the  first  place  we  would  advise  all  who 
propose  shipping  bees  in  this  way  to  secure 
a  sample  package  from  some  active  shipper 
that  he  has  used  with  success.  Most  supply 
manufacturers  are  able  to  furnish  packages 
that  will  deliver  bees  from  one  point  of  the 
country  to  another. 

An  important  and  essential  consideration 
is  ventilation.     That  means  that  the   cage 


*Por    particulars    write    F.    B.    Paddock,    College 
Station,  Texas. 
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shoulfl  be,  inside  cubic  incbes,  at  least  tbi'e<> 
times  as  large  as  the  volume  of  the  bees 
when  "  jounced  down  "  in  a  heap  in  the 
bottom  of  (he  cage.  A  larger  volume  will 
be  better. 

Where  there  are  several  packages  in  one 
shipment  they  should  be  crated  together 
leaving  about  four  inches  of  space  between 
the  cages  to  provide  for  air.  When  a 
single  cage  is  shipped  there  should  be 
projecting  cleats  on  each  side  of  the  cage 
so  that  it  can  not  be  shoved  up  close  to  other 
packages  shutting  ofif  the  ventilation. 

Another  important  and  vital  considera- 
tion is  the  candy.  This  should  be  the  same 
thing  that  is  used  in  ordinary  queeu-mailing 
cages.  To  prepare  it,  mix  powdered  sugar 
and  honey  heated  to  140°  F.  into  a  stiff 
dough.  But  the  honey,  before  using,  should 
be  boiled  for  at  least  30  minutes  in  a  closed 
container.  The  mixing  should  be  done  with 
a  big  spoon  in  a  pan.  So  far  the  direc- 
tions seem  very  simple;  but  it  is  an  art  to 
make  candy  and  make  it  right.  The  lump 
of  candy  should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  two 
or  three  days  in  a  warm  room.  If  it  be- 
comes sticky,  and  "  runs  "  (that  is,  softens 
sufiicieutly  to  spread  out)  in  a  shallow  pan, 
more  powdered  sugar  should  be  mixed  in; 
but  be  careful  not  to  overdo  it.  Too  much 
honey  or  too  much  sugar  will  spoil  the 
dough  and  kill  every  bee  in  the  package  be- 
fore arrival  at  destination.  When  the 
candy  is  just  right  it  will  stand  a  tempera- 
ture of  90°  and^not  "  run." 

During  extremely  warm  or  hot  weather  it 
is  advisable  to  have  a  bottle  of  water  mount- 
ed in  the  top  of  the  cage.  This  consists  of 
a  little  tin  can  turned  upside  down,  with  a 
single  perforation  thru  the  cap  of  such  a 
size  as  will  just  admit  a  No.  30  wire.  Do 
not  make  it  larger. 

When  practical,  bees  in  package  form 
should  be  moved  in  cool  weather.  When 
the  temperature  ranges  between  80  and  90 
during  the  middle  hours  of  the  day,  the 
average  shipper  may  expect  some  losses. 
To  prevent  overheating,  printed  directions 
on  the  outside  of  the  package  should  tell  the 
expressman  to  keep  the  bees  out  of  the 
sun  and  not  to  put  them  in  a  close  express 
room  over  night. 

Just  before  starting  the  bees  on  their  trip 
it  is  advisable  to  feed  them  some  thin  syrup 
made  of  sugar.  Tliis  may  be  applied  on 
the  outside  of  the  wire  cloth  by  means  of 
a  rag  dampened  in  the  syrup;  or  it  may  be 
painted  on  the  wire  cloth. 

Bees  should  not  be  put  up  in  their  pack- 
ages until  within  about  two  hours  of  train 
time.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  cages  out  in  the  sun.  This  is  very  im- 
portant. 


When  the  consignee  receives  the  package 
he  should  give  the  bees  sweetened  water 
thru  the  wire  cloth,  as  explained ;  and  he 
should  be  careful  not  to  overdo  by  daubing 
(he  bees. 


30^05= 


IN  OUR  ISSUE  for  April,  page  252,  in 
our  write-up  of  dandelions  we  stated  that 
while  the  plant  "  yield- 
DANDELION  ed  little  or  no  honey," 

AS  A  HONEY-         it   was   useful   mainly 
TIELDER  for  the  pollen  it  fur- 

nished. Since  that 
time  numerous  correspondents  from  all  over 
the  United  States  where  dandelion  grows 
assure  us  that  the  plant  does  yield  some 
honey — some  years  more  than  others.  Mrs. 
Floyd  Markham,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  writes 
that  tlieir  bees  one  season  gathered  enough 
dandelion  honey  so  they  had  quite  a  few 
sections  tilled  and  capped  over.  The  flavor 
is  rank  and  color  dark.  The  nose,  she  said, 
could  very  easily  tell  what  kind  of  honey  it 
was  before  tasting. 

The  dandelion  has  never  yielded  any  sur- 
plus in  our  locality — probably  because  we 
have  too  many  bees  for  the  territory;  but 
we  have  always  regarded  it  as  extremely 
useful  in  starting  bees  in  breeding;  and  in 
view  of  the  general  testimony  we  shall  have 
to  conclude  that  bees  gather  at  least  a 
little  honey  as  well  as  a  large  amount  of 
pollen  from  dandelion. 


PATRIOTISM 
IN  HONEY 
PRODUCTION 


THESE  ARE  THE  DAYS  when  the  na- 
tion  expects   every   man   to   do    his   duty. 

These  are  tre- 
mendously, a  w- 
f ully  serious 
days.  We  are  at 
war.  Bloodshed 
and  suffering  of  our  own  American  boys 
will  soon  begin  in  the  world's  tight  against 
that  mons(rous  delusion  of  Prussianism  and 
Kaiserism  (hat  might  makes  right.  The 
great  cause  awaits  America's  strength  and 
bravery.  We  shall  not  fail  that  cause. 
But  this  nation  will  be  tried  as  never  before. 
A  part  in  that  great  trial  will  be  a  test  of 
our  resources  and  food  supplies  under  the 
strain  of  war.  The  war,  indeed,  seems  now 
likely  to  be  won  or  lost  by  food  conditions. 
Just  here  is  where  every  citizen,  who  has  the 
opportunity  to  produce  any  kind  of  food 
stuff,  can  enlist  in  the  world's  great  cause 
as  efficiently  as  can  the  soldier  at  the  front-— 
and  here  is  where  the  beekeeper  may  enlist 
now  and  at  once. 

Let  us  repeat  that  all  indications  point 
to  the  fact  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  pro- 
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duee  enough  honey  the  coming  season  to 
supply  the  demand.  As  in  our  May  issue,  so 
in  this,  we  urge  every  beskeeper  to  produce 
the  maximum  of  honey.  If  there  are  any 
old-time  beekeepers  in  the  vicinity  whose 
methods  are  crude,  and  who  allow  excessive 
swarming,  make  arrangements  if  possible 
with  all  such  to  operate  on  shares,  ox",  better, 
buy  the  bees  outright. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  a  colony 
would  pay  for  its  initial  cost  in  one  season 
and  make  a  comfortable  surplus,  it  will  be 
this  year.  The  present  price  of  extracted 
honey,  with  the  active  demand  for  it,  will 
make  even  a  light  crop  pay  first  cost  of  the 
bees. 

Honey  is  a  necessary  food,  like  wheat, 
bread,  and  meat.  It  helps  to  make  up  a  bal- 
anced ration.  Sugar  is  bound  to  be  high 
and  scarce,  and  honey  must  come  in  to  take 
its  i^lace. 

In  a  word,  the  beekeepers  of  the  United 
States  should  join  with  the  farmers  and 
all  others  in  increasing  the  food  supply. 
Tlie  general  movement  is  not  only  patriotic, 
but  may  be  the  means  of  saving  many  lives 
— if  not  in  this  country,  in  Europe. 


ELSEWHERE  MENTION  is  made  of  the 
active    demand   for   extracted   honey,   both 

domestic  and  foreign. 
PRICES  So  far  as  we  can  dis- 

ON  COMB  cover,   no   such   active 

HONEY  demand    prevails    for 

comb  honey  for  some 
of  it  is  being  held  over  and  some  granulated. 
Just  at  present  it  is  hard  to  say  how  i^rices 
on  comb  will  rule;  but  present  indications 
do  not  show  that  they  will  be  any  higher 
than  last  year.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
the  price  of  extracted  may  reach  the  price 
of  comb,  with  the  advantage  of  lesser  cost 
of  production  for  the  former.  This  would 
be  unfortunate.  Comb  honey  should  always 
maintain  an  advance  of  from  35  to  50  per 
tent  above  extracted.  It  may  do  so  the 
coming  year.     We  hope  so. 


WE  HAVE  LEARNED  of  a  numb?r  cf 
buyers    of    comb    honey    who    bought    too 

heavily  of  that  com- 
CrOT  STUCK  modity,  and,  not  know- 

ON  COMB  ing  the  importance  of 

HONEY  keeping  it  in  a  Avarm 

room  during  the  cold 
months,  a  lot  of  it  granulated,  with  the  re- 
sult that  they  cannot  unload.  At  present 
])rices  tliey  can  melt  it  up  if  they  know  how 
and  sell  the  wax  and  honey  separately  and 
not  lose  much  if  any  thing. 


AN  ANNOUNCEMENT  cf  a  better  market 
news  service  to  be  exj^ected  from  the  United 

States      Depart- 
GO  VEEN  MEN  T  ment  of  Agricul- 

M ARRET  NEWS  ture,  reaches  us 

SERVICE  just    as    Glean- 

ings is  about  to 
go  to  press.  Every  beekeeper  who  produces 
honey  for  wholesale  market  will  read  this 
announcement  with  keen  interest.  It  is 
given  out  as  follows : 

In  response  to  urgent  requests,  the  Office  of 
Markets  and  Rural  Organization  of  the  United  Stales 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  planning  to  extend  its 
telegraphic  market  news  service  to  include  reports 
on  honey.  Practically  all  growers  in  the  important 
commercial  sections  shipping  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  familiar  with  the  market  bulletins  which  have 
been  distributed  by  the  Office  of  Markets  during  the 
past  two  seasons.  These  daily  bulletins,  which  are 
free  by  mail  to  any  who  reque-st  them,  cover  nine 
of  the  more  important  perishable  commodities  and 
show  daily  the  number  of  cars  of  each  commodity 
which  have  been  shipped  from  each  State  during 
the  past  twenty-four  hours,  as  well  as  the  following 
information  for  each  of  the  eighteen  markets  report- 
ed by  representatives  of  the  Department.  The  num- 
ber of  cars  which  have  been  received  on  the  market 
during  the  past  twenty-four  hours  segregated  hy 
originating  districts;  the  general  quality  and  condi- 
tion of  the  produce  from  each  section;  the  weather 
conditions ;  and  finally  the  prevailing  wholesale 
(jobbing)  prices  at  8:00  a.  m.  These  reports  are 
telegraphed  to  Washington,  summarized  and  edited, 
and  rewired  to  the  various  markets  where  repre- 
sentatives are  stationed,  with  the  result  that  printed 
bulletins  are  issued  and  distributed  simultaneously 
about  1  p.  m.  of  the  same  day  from  all  these 
offices.  Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  service  may  be 
secured  when  it  is  understood  that  over  3,000,000 
bulletins  were  distributed  last  season  to  over  50,000 
per,sons  located  in  more  than  thirty  states. 

Altho  it  is  estimated  that  only  10  per  cent  of  the 
honey  crop  is  distributed  in  car-lot  quantities,  it  is 
claimed  that  prices  for  the  local  movement  depend  to 
a  large  extent  upon  the  commercial  price.  An  accu- 
rate and  unbiased  report  of  prevailing  prices  in  the 
larger  markets  should  do  much  to  prevent  specula- 
tion, steady  the  market,  and  tend  to  eliminate  the  un- 
fortunate practice  of  throwing  the  entire  output 
upon  the  market  at  the  opening  of  the  season,  with 
the  resultant  drop  in  prices  and  serious  scarcity 
later  in  the  season. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  state  definitely  the 
exact  form  in  which  the  proposed  honey  reports  will 
be  issued,  as  representatives  of  the  Department  are 
now  visiting  the  larger  markets  and  interviewing 
members  of  the  trade,  representative  producers,  and 
editors  of  beekeeping  journals  to  ascertain  the  exact 
information  which  is  needed,  the  frequency  with 
which  the  reports  should  be  issued  and  other  essen- 
tial details.  It  appears  probable,  however,  that  the 
reports  wnll  be  issued  semi-weekly,  weekly,  or  even 
bi-weekly,  as  daily  reports  are  not  essential  as  in  the 
case  of  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  con- 
tents they  will  follow  closely  the  bulletins  now  being 
issued  which  have  just  been  described.  The  service 
will  be  started  about  July  1,  and  the  information 
will  be  made  public  thru  the  newspapers  and  bee- 
keeper.s'  journals  as  well  as  by  separate  bulletins  by 
mail  to  all  interested  persons  who  request  the  in- 
formation. All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
Charles  J.  Brand,  Chief,  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural 
Organization  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C. 
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SUCCESS  AFTER  FAILURE 

Fruit-growers    Pay   $^.oo  a  Colony 

^or  the  Use  of  the  Bees  During  the 

Blossoming  Period 

By  E.  R.  Root 


H  E  R  K   is 

n  0  t  li  i  II  ,u 

that     s  u  ('- 
ceeds    like    suc- 
cess.    On     t  h  e 
other  hand,   bit- 
ter     experience 
lias   shown    that 
sometimps     suc- 
cess  does   not    come   except   thru 
and  sometimes  it   is  necessary   for  one  to 
meet  severe  defeat  more  than  once  before 
victory  is  his. 

I  have  already  told  the  story  of  the  late 
John  Repp — see  Gleanings  for  Aug.  15, 
1913,  page  561,  and  again  for  May  1,  1914, 
page  348;  how  John  Rep^j,  on  land  that 
was  considered  good  for  nothing,  made  an 
attempt  to  go  into  the  fruit  business,  but 
made  a  failure;  of  how  he  tried  it  again,  and 
failed  once  more;  of  how  the  wagging  heads 
made  the  prediction  "  no  use ;  the  man  has 
not  got  it  in  him,"  and  that  "  soil  condi- 
tions "  were  wrong.  But  that  was  not  John 
Repp.  He  tried  the  third  time;  and  just 
as  he  was  on  the  eve  of  success,  or  just  as  he 
had  achieved  success,  he  died.  Fortunately 
he  had  a  wife  (still  living  and  past  80)  with 
pluck  and  determination.  The  sjDirit  of  the 
parents  was  bred  in  the  boys,  Albert, 
Charles,  and  Joseph.  The  dearly  bought 
experience  of  the  father,  the  irrepressible 
spirit  of  the  dear  mother,  and  the  severe 
struggles  of  tlie  boj's  during  the  time  the 
father  was  trying  to  get  on  even  terms  with 
the  world,  was  not  without  its  value;  and 
now  the  Repp  brothers  are  famous  tlie  world 
over  for  their  achievements  in  fruit-grow- 
ing. They  have  800  acres,  500  of  which 
are  devoted  to  fruit,  and  the  whole  country 
round  about  them  has  caught  the  spirit,  so 
that  there  are  now  5000  acres  in  Gloucester 
Co.,  N.  J.,  devoted  to  the  growing  of  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  cherries,  and  gi'apes.  But 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  orchards  of  the 
Repp  brothers  are  in  the  lead. 

So  successful  have  these  boys  been  that 
their  enormous  crops  have  to  be  stored  in 
a  mammoth  cold-storage  plant  they  built. 
capable  of  holding  120,000  bushels  of 
apples;  for  it  did  not  take  them  very  long 
to  see  that  such 
yields  could  not  be 
all  marketed  at  one 
time.  The  plant  is 
one  of  the  most 
modernly  equipped 
that  one  can  find  in 
the  country.  S  o 
perfect  are  i'.s  ap- 
pointments that 
some   varieties   can 


failure ;       pleasure 


The    Repps    built    macadamized    roads    thru    their 
orchards. 


be  kei)t  sound 
and  in  good  con- 
dition for  three 
years,  or  until 
such  time  as  the 
market  is  ready 
to  receive  them. 
And  such  ap- 
ples !  It  was  my 
to  taste  some  of  them,  and  I 
found  them  to  be  as  sound  and  juicy  as  one 
could  wish,  with  none  of  that  wilted,  mushy, 
or  mealy  taste. 

So  far  my  story  would  be  more  suitable 
for  a  fruit  journal  than  for  a  bee  journal. 
But  listen :  The  Repp  boys  would  no  more 
think  of  raising  fruit  without  bees  to  pollin- 
ate the  blossoms  than  they  would  attempt  to 
get  along  without  spraying  or  pruning. 

Said  Charley  Repp,  the  present  manager 
of  the  cold-storage  plant  and  of  the  orchard 
business :  "  So  indispensable  are  bees  to 
the  growing  of  fruit  in  this  county  that  our 
fruit-growers  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  can  afford  to  pay  local  beemen  the 
rate  of  $5.00  a  colony  to  have  the  bees  in 
the  orchards  during  the  time  the  trees  are 
in  bloom,  and  then  take  them  away  again." 
Think  of  it ! 

This  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  price  of 
the  colony  itself. 

Mr.  Repp  went  on  to  state  that  the  quali- 
ties tliat  make  up  a  good  fruit-grower  do 
not  necessarily  make  a  good  beekeeper.  So 
he  and  his  neighbors  have  concluded  that  it 
is  cheaper  in  effect  to  buy  the  bees  outright, 
and,  after  the  season  is  over,  give  the  bees 
back  again  to  the  beekeejDer.  The  transac- 
tion is  virtually  a  temporary  purchase,  with 
the  proviso  that  the  beemau  can  take  away 
the  property  that  he  sold,  and  the  following 
year  come  back  and  sell  it  again,  and  so  on 
ad  infinittim.  That  is  a  mighty  good  prop- 
osition, you  may  say,  for  the  beekeeper; 
but  it  is  probably  a  better  one  for  the  fruit- 
grower, because  he  has  no  responsibility  in 
wintering,  and,  what  is  much  more,  he  does 
not  have  to  be  bothered  with  the  bees  at  a 
time  of  j-ear  when  they  are  Tiot  needed.  It 
is  about  time  that  some  of  the  fruitmen  in 
the  country  should  wake  up.  If  the  apple- 
gi'owers  of  New 
Jersey  can  afford  to 
pay  a  rental  of 
$5.00  for  only  three 
weeks,  others  can. 

I  took  a  number 
of  photograijhs  of 
the  orchards.  Pic- 
ture No.  1  shows 
a  road  down  thru 
the  center  of  a  big 
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The  mixing-tanks  where  the  spraying  liquids  are 
prepared. 

tract  of  fruit-trees.  As  the  ground  is  sandy, 
the  owners  found  it  necessary  to  macadam- 
ize all  their  roads.  Over  these  the  Repp 
boys  cart  their  fruit  in  a  five-ton  truck  to 
the  highways.  The  building  of  permanent 
roads  thruout  the  orchards  is  a  necessity  as 
well  as  good  business  judgment. 

The  trees  had  all  been  sprayed  with  lime 
sulphur.  They  all  showed  clean,  healthy 
growth.  The  San  Jose  scale  had  been  prac- 
tically wiped  out  of  the  locality.  But  that 
makes  no  difference.  The  Repp  brothers 
kept  on  spraying  with  lime  sulphur.  But 
bear  this  in   mind :     they   do  not  touch  a 


spray-pump  while  the  trees  are  in  bloom, 
for  the  work  of  the  bees  they  must  have. 

Pictui'e  No.  2  shows  where  some  of  the 
spraying-liquids  are  mixed  together.  The 
power  spray-wagons  are  then  run  under  the 
big  tank  where  they  are  filled. 

Picture  No.  3  gives  a  view  of  one  of  their 
numerous  pear-orchards  in  the  height  of 
its  prosperity.  In  all  of  the  views  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  Repp  boys,  as  do  all  others 
in  that  locality,  practice  what  is  called 
"  clean  cultivation."  The  loose  soil  under 
the  trees  is  thoroly  harrowed — no  small 
job  when  one  considers  the  500  (and  even 
5000)  acres  which  must  be  covered.  The 
upper  right-hand  corner  shows  one  of  the 
beeyards  owned  by  the  Repp  brothers- 
Charley  Repp  went  on  to  state  that  he  had 
formerly  pursued  the  policy  of  owning  bees ; 
but  he  had  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  better  to  let  the  local  beeman 
own  them  and  then  pay  $5.00  per  colony  for 
about  a  month's  use  in  the  work  of  pollina- 
tion. Mr.  Repp  believes  in  the  policy  of 
scattering  the  beeyards,  and  therefore  has 
three  apiaries,  located  on  different  parts  of 
the  fruit-farm. 

Picture  No.  4  gives  a  view  of  one  of  the 
Repp  vineyards  for  the  raising  of  Concord 
grapes.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  artificial 
fertilizer  was  being  distributed  over  the 
ground  that  had  been  thoroly  harrowed. 

Picture  No.  5  gives  a  view   of  a  little 


One  of  the  numerous  pear-orchards  of  the  Repp  brothers.  Upper  right-hand  corner  is  a  view  of  one 
of  three  bee-yards  owned  by  the  Repps,  and  which  are  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  pollinate  the 
orchards. 
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One   of  the   Concord   vineyards   owned  by   the    Repp    brothers.      Notice    the    clean    cultivation    and 
the  wire  trellis. 


flower-garden  next  lo  the  home  of  Albert 
Repp;  and  in  the  background  will  be  seen 
an  apple-orchard  such  as  one  may  see  all 
over  this  5000-acre  tract  of  orchards. 

RAISING  FRUIT  RATHER  THAN  HELL. 

When  the  father,  John  Repp,  was  making 
failure  after  failure  in  his  fruit-growing 
operations,  no  one,  of  course,,  thought  it 
worth  while  to  go  into  the  same  line  of 
business;  but  when  he  and  his  sons  began 
to  show  that  those  failures  spelled  success, 
then  everybody  went  into  the  business,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  liquor  people,  who  were 
sore  over  the  Repp  boys'  active  fight  against 
the  saloons;  for  they  said  to  the  boys,  "  You 
cannot  run  against  our  business  without 
having  us  run  against  yours.  We  are  go- 
ing to  buy  up  all  the  land  around  you,  and 
run  opposition  to  you." 

"All  right,"  said  Charley.  "I  would 
rather  have  you  raise  fruit  than  to  raise 
hell." 


WTien  the  dispensers  of  booze  told  him 
they  were  going  to  put  in  a  mammoth  cold- 
storage  plant  that  would  outrival  his,  and, 
that  they  would  make  ice  cheaper  than  he 
could,  Charley  snapped  back  that  he  would 
rather  they  would  make  ice  than  to  make 
bums. 

It  seems  the  liquor  men  did  buy  up  some 
land,  and  put  it  into  fruit,  for  they  were 
determined  to  run  the  Repp  boys  out  of 
business  for  their  "  meddlesome  interfer- 
ence." 

As  we  drove  around  with  Charley  in  his 
"big  six"  he  pointed  out  one  of  those  or- 
chards that  was  financed  and  operated  by 
the  whisky  crowd,  but  it  did  not  look  as 
thrifty  and  as  fine  by  a  long  way  as  the 
Repp  orchards.  "  But,"  said  Charley  Repp, 
"  it  looks  to  me  since  the  war  started  as  if 
they  will  have  to  get  out  of  the  saloon  busi- 
ness and  raise  fruit,  and  I  am  glad  of  it. 
I  will  help  them  all  I  can." 

That   is   genial    Charley   Repp    all   over. 


Albert  Repp's  flower-qrarden  next  to  his  residence.     In    the    background    is    one    of    the    numerous 
apple-orchards     in     this     5000-acre     tract     of     fruit-growing. 
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Competition  from  the  liquor  crowd — that 
is  the  least  of  his  troubles.  Any  one  who 
can  beat  him  in  tlie  fruit  business  is  wel- 
come. 

By  the  way,  Albert  Repp  got  after  some 
of  the  bums  and  toughs  in  their  native  town 
lately.  He  was  so  active  and  successful  in 
his  work  that  he  made  life  miserable  for 
them.  When  'it  came  time  for  him  to  go  to 
Florida  to  look  after  the  cucumber  business 
he  left.  Then  the  bums  and  toughs  made 
up  their  mind  they  would  tackle  the  young- 
er brother,  for  they  must  get  even.  So  they 
began  one  night  to  throw  brickbats  and  fire 
guns  at  Charley  Repp's  house,  smashing  in 


the  windows  and  doing  damage  generally. 
Charley  said  he  would  not  have  cared  had 
it  not  been  for  his  wife.  ''  But,"  said  he, 
"  when  I  know  my  conscience  is  clear,  and 
have  tried  to  do  my  duty,  I  do  not  care 
what  these  fellows  may  do  or  say.  I  shall 
go  right  on  raising  more  and  better  fruit; 
and  if  they  keep  on  raising  hell,  I'll  see 
whether  there  is  a  God  in  Israel." 

As  he  said  this  his  genial  smile  changed 
to  a  look  of  determination  that  meant  that 
neither  he  nor  his  brother  could  be  intimi- 
dated by  mere  brickbats,  any  more  than  the 
old  father  could  be  by  early  defeats  in  fruit- 
raising.      The  Repps  are  just  clear  grit. 


A 


BREED  FROM  THE  BEST 


FTER  a 
longer  ex- 
perience in 
beekeeping  than 
falls  to  the  lot 
of  most  men  I 
had  settled  down 
upon  two  points 
as  the  most  im- 
portant things  to  be  urged  upon  beekeep- 
ers, and  especially  beginners,  that  I  could 
glean  from  my  whole  experience.  The  first 
was  that  improvement  of  bees  should  not 
be  left  to  a  few,  but  that  every  beekeeper 
should  make  it  his  business,  his  life-busi- 
ness, to  improve  his  stock.  The  second  was 
that  each  beekeeper  should  adopt  the  slo- 
gan, "  Breed  from  the  best." 

In  order  to  cany  out  this  scheme  I  have 
urged  that  careful  tally  should  be  kept  of 
the  performance  of  each  colony,  especially 
the  amount  of  honey  secured  from  each,  due 
allowance  being  made  for  any  advantage 
or  disadvantage  any  colony  might  have 
labored  under.  For  example,  if  two  colo- 
nies were  about  equal  in  surplus,  and  in  the 
previous  spring  a  comb  of  brood  had  been 
taken  from  one  colony  and  given  to  the 
other,  then  the  advantage  should  be  charged 
up  to  the  one  colony,  and  the  other  colony 
should  have  credit  for  its  disadvantage. 

Having  thus  a  record  of  the  standing  of 
each,  colony,  two  ways  of  proceeding  are 
open  for  the  season's  queen-rearing.  One 
way  is  to  select  for  breeders  those  queens 
which  are  a  little  better  than  the  average,  on 
the  ground  that  advance,  if  slower,  will  be 
surer;  the  other  way  being  to  breed  from 
those  wlonies  which  have  the  very  highest 
rating.  In  my  own  practice  I  have  follow- 
ed the  latter  plan;  and,  not  having  tried  the 
other,  I  do  not  know  wlrch  is  better. 

Now,  however,  I  am  confronted  with  the 
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Svery  Honey-producer  Should  be  a 
^lueen-hreeder  as  Well.      Ho^w 
iMake  the  Selection 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 


question  w'hether 
there  may  not 
be  another  way 
that  is  better 
than  either  of 
these.  On  page 
27  of  Glean- 
ings for  Janu- 
ary, 1917,  ap- 
pears an  article  headed  "  Fallacies  in 
Breeding,"  with  the  sub-head  "  Raising 
Queens  from  the  Best  Honey-producing  Col- 
ony Not  Always  the  Best  Policy  in  the 
End."  Taking  those  two  headings  together, 
it  seems  we  are  to  understand  that  it  is  a 
fallacy  to  rear  queens  from  the  colony  that 
gives  the  most  surplus,  or  at  least  that  it  is 
not  always  the  right  tiling  to  do. 

When  a  man  like  Geo.  W.  Pliillips  says 
anything  about  queen-rearing,  his  word 
commands  attention,  since  his  views  are 
based  on  the  experience  of  rearing  thou- 
sands of  queens.  There  is  nothing  in  what 
he  says  to  militate  against  the  idea  that 
every  beekeeper  should  strive  for  improve- 
ment, with  the  motto  "  Breed  from  the  best," 
for  he  speaks  with  evident  approval  of 
"  earnest  efforts  to  achieve  those  finer 
strains  of  stock  for  which  all  bee-breeders 
strive,"  and  when  speaking  of  variations  in 
bees  he  says :  "  Right  here  is  the  queen- 
breeder's  chance.  By  carefully  selecting 
those  queens  whose  colonies  show  desirable 
qualifications  he  may  greatly  assist  natm-e 
in  giving  the  desirable  traits  survival  value." 
The  only  point,  then,  in  which  there  is  ques- 
tion as  to  the  correctness  of  my  propaganda 
is  that  one  of  "  carefully  selecting "  tlie 
right  queen  or  queens  to  breed  from. 

If  it  isn't  the  right  way  to  select  always 
the  queen  whose  colony  does  the  best  work, 
what  is  the  right  way  to  select?  With  all 
my  heart  I  wish  Mr.  Phillips  had  given  a 
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full  and  exjilicil  answer  as  to  how  that  is 
dene.  Unfortunately  he  has  not  clone  so, 
being  satisfied  to  give  us  "  a  few  funda- 
mental biolos'ioal  laws,"  the  knowledge  of 
which  I  am  afraid  is  sadly  lacking,  and  in 
giving  them  Mv.  Phillips  has  done  a  real 
sendee. 

The  matter  is  one  of  such  immense  im- 
portance that  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  the 
best  I  can  at  giving  an  answer,  trusting  to 
Mr.  Phillips  or  some  one  else  to  make  any 
emendations  needed.  For  that  matter  I 
should  like  to  see  the  inatter  fully  discussed 
without  any  I'eference  to  anything  I  may 
say. 

At  the  outset,  in  trying  to  follow  Mr. 
Phillips'  teachings  I  find  a  difiiculty  in  his 
classification.  He  says:  "There  are  two 
kinds  of  people  who  purchase  queens : 
those  who  buy  for  breeding,  and  those  who 
buy  yearly  for  honey  -  gathering ;  just 
possibly  it  might  be  a  good  thing  if  they 
were  divided  into  those  two  classes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  don't  believe  they  are.  I 
doubt  if  one  beekeeper  in  fifty  of  those  who 
buy  queens  buys  them  yearly  Avith  no 
thought  of  rearing  any  queens  liimself.  I 
know  for  certain  of  only  one  such,  and  he's 
a  man  of  high  standing  as  a  honey-pro- 
ducer. 

But  why  limit  our  consideration  to  queens 
that  are  bought  f  In  comparison  Avith  the 
rest  of  queens  in  existence  they  are  fe^v 
indeed. 

I  suppose  that  the  great  majority  of 
beekeepers  rear  queens  having  in  mind  the 
honey  to  be  secured  from  each,  with  perhaps 
little  thought  of  improvement  of  stock.  My 
idea  is  that,  Avith  the  exception  of  that 
small  class  who  buy  all  their  queens  yearly, 
every  beekeeper  should  striA'e  for  improve-, 
ment,  even  if  he  neA^er  buys  nor  sells  a 
queen.  In  other  words,  everj'  honey-pro- 
clucer  should  be  a  breeder  as  Avell;  other- 
Avise  he'll  get  left  in  the  long  run  in  the 
matter  of  crops.  The  practical  question 
noAv  is,  hoAv  shall  he  select  the  queers  from 
which  he  breeds? 

"We  are  told  that  we  m.ay  have  a  queen. 
say  we  call  her  A,  of  poor  lineage,  but  so 
well  reared  that  she  gives  a  big  surplus. 
Another,  B,  of  veiy  superior  stock,  is  so 
handicapped  in  some  way  that  she  giA^es 
only  half  the  surplus  A  does;  but  if  she 
had  had  the  same  chance  as  A  she  Avould 
haA-e  excelled  A  in  surplus.  Clearly  B  is 
the  better  queen  to  breed  from.  But  hoAv 
are  Ave  going  to  select  her?  I  don't  knoAV. 
Mr.  Phillijjs  doesn't  tell  us. 

To  be  sure,  I  can  think  of  a  case  in 
which  there  Avould  be  no  difficulty.  A 
might  be  the  best  in   an  apiary  Avhei'e  nil 


were  scrubs  and  B  a  queen,  or  an  immedi- 
ate descendant  of  a  queen  of  best  quality 
obtained  from  a  reliable  breeder,  in  which 
case,  no  matter  hoAV  much  B  should  fall 
slioi't  of  A  in  the  amount  of  stores,  B  should 
be  the  one  to  breed  from.  And,  in  general, 
it  may  be  said  a  queen  bought  for  the  im- 
provement of  stock  can  hardly  be  fairly 
judged  by  the  amount  of  suri^lus  she  yields, 
since  her  journey  in  the  mails  and  the 
possible  shock  of  introduction  may  leave 
her  incapable  of  showing  how  good  blood 
she  really  i>ossesses. 

Such  cases,  hoAvever,  are  exceptional. 
Let  us  get  back  to  the  usual,  the  man  with 
25,  50,  or  more  colonies,  whose  queens  are 
reared  in  his  own  apiary.  The  important 
thing,  just  now,  is  to  advise  him  hoAv  to 
select  the  queen  or  queens  from  which  he 
shall  breed.  Suppose  that  A  has  given  him 
the  biggest  yield.  This,  as  already  inti- 
mated, after  taking  into  account  any  known 
advantages  or  disadvantages,  such  as  tak- 
ing or  giA'ing  brood  or  bees  at  the  time  of 
building  up.  But  suppose  another  queen, 
B,  if  she  had  had  the  same  chance  as  A, 
AA'ould  have  excelled.  Then  certainly  it  is 
better  to  breed  from  B  than  from  A.  But 
hoAv  is  the  beekeeper  to  knoAv  that,  given 
the  same  cliance,  B  would  have  stored  more 
than  A?  Can  he  properly  estimate  what 
should  be  credited  to  the  queen  on  the 
score  of  her  handicaps?  As  such  handi- 
caps, Mr.  Phillips  mentions  eld  age,  the 
loss  of  a  leg,  and  poor  nutrition  in  the  larval 
stage.  The  matter  of  old  age  hardly  pre- 
sents any  difficulty,  for  the  old  queen's 
record  that  she  made  before  she  Avas  old 
still  stands  to  her  credit  or  discredit.  I 
may  remark  in  passing  that  one  of  my  very 
best  yielders  last  year,  1916,  had  a  queen 
reared  in  1913.  You  may  rest  assured  that 
if  she  is  still  alive  in  the  summer  of  1917 
her  age  Avill  not  be  counted  against  her. 

If  a  queen  is  minus  a  leg,  Avhether  from 
birth  or  by  accident,  hoAV  is  that  handicap 
to  be  estimated?  I  don't  know  how  we 
can  tell.  Possibly  it  is  a  very  serrious 
handicap  in  some  cases,  yet  I've  had  five- 
legged  queens  that  were  excellent  layers. 
But  I  know  of  no  way  of  telling  by  look- 
ing at  the  place  Avhere  the  missing  leg 
ought  to  be  how  much  better  she  AA'ould  have 
laid,  or  whether  at  all  better,  if  she  had 
had  another  leg. 

If  B's  smaller  surplus  is  due  to  im- 
proper larval  nourishment,  how  much  are 
Ave  to  tally  for  that?  The  lack  of  proper 
nourishment  may  have  been  little  or  great, 
and  it's  such  an  intangible  thing  that  I  for 
one  give  it  up. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  seem  presumptuous  in 
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me  to  say  what  I  would  advise  the  owner  of 
the  two  queens,  A  and  B.  It  would  be 
something  like  this :  "  You  can't  tell  very 
much  about  B  as  to  just  what  she  would 
have  done  if  she  had  had  the  best  of  chances, 
and  if  I  were  you  I  think  I  would  leave  her 
altogether  out  of  the  running.  If  A  has 
given  you  a  bigger  surplus  than  any  other 
in  the  apiary,  it's  a  pretty  safe  guess  that 
she's  a  better  queen  than  the  average;  and 
this  being  the  case  it  follows  that  breeding 
from  her  must  raise  the  average;  and  if 
you  keep  this  up  year  after  year  there  will 
be  constant  improvement  of  stock  so  long- 
as  you  find  one  queen  better  than  the 
others." 

If  that  advice  is  not  good,  please  tell  us 
what  is  wrong  about  it,  and  be  sure  to  tell 
us  what  advice  would  be  better. 

I  think  I  hear  some  one  say :  "It  gives 
me  a  sort  of  uneasy  feeling  to  think  there 
may  be  a  queen  in  my  apiary  handicapped 
by  bad  rearing  that  would  be  better  to 
breed  from  than  the  one  I  am  now  using. 
If  there  is  one  such,  there  may  be  many. 
If  you  can't  spot  them,  may  be  some  one 
else  can." 

Whether  there  be  any  cause  for  uneasiness 
depends  upon  what  has  been  done.  If  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  having  queen-cells  rear- 
ed in  nuclei  or  weak  colonies,  or  at  a  time 
when  little  or  no  honey  was  to  be  had,  then 
you  are  sure  to  have  a  lot  of  poorly  reared 
queens,  altho  they  may  be  of  excellent 
blood.  But  up-to-date  beekeepers  don't 
rear  queens  in  that  way.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  a  beekeeper  to  have  cells  reared  in 
anything  but  strong  colonies  at  a  time  when 
forage  is  abundant;  and  when  that  is  done, 
how  can  thei'e  be  poorly  reared  queens?  So 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  beekeeper  to  have 
none  but  well-reared  queens;  and  that  being 
the  case,  it  seems  to  me  the  right  way  for 
him  to  rate  his  queens  is  by  the  amount  of 
honey  stored  by  each. 

One  reason  why  I  believe  in  that  way  is 
because  of  what  it  has  done  for  me.  For 
years  I  have  followed  the  plan  of  keeping 
tally  of  the  yield  of  each  colony  in  order  to 
breed  from  the  best  yielders,  and  my  aver- 
age per  colony  has  gradually  increased  until 
it  is  three  times  what  it  was.  Years  ago 
lean  years  were  in  the  majority,  some  years 
not  only  giving  no  sux'plus  but  obliging  me 
to  buy  sugar  for  winter  stores  in  order  to 
keep  my  colonies  alive.  For  some  years  I 
have  had  no  interest  in  the  price  of  sugar, 
the  bees  not  only  finding  their  own  stores 
but  giving  me  more  or  less  surplus  as  well, 
with  no  year  of  entire  failure.  Some  of 
the  difference,  I  think,  is  due  to  improve- 
ment of  pasturage;  some  of  it,  no  doubt,  to 
better  management;  but  I  think  it  is  due 


in  the  main  to  improvement  in  stock  caus- 
ed by  selecting  as  breeders  the  queens  of 
colonies  giving  the  largest  yields. 

If  I  am  wrong  in  my  views,  I  shall  be 
exceedingly  thankful  to  any  one  who  will 
set  me  right.  Until  then  I  don't  believe  I 
can  render  a  greater  service  to  beginners 
than  to  urge  their  adoption  of  the  slogan, 
"  Breed  from  the  best,"  and  to  count  those 
best  that  give  biggest  yields. 


Drone-cells     One     Side,    Worker     the 

Other 

Burdett  Hassett  writes :  "  I  have  cer- 
tainly seen  several  eases,  here  in  Virginia, 
of  drone-cells  on  one  side  and  worker-cells 
on  the  other,  of  natural  comb— not  built  on 
foundation  at  all.  A.  Tschoeberle  writes 
that  he  had  a  small  patch  of  drone  brood  on 
one  side  and  worker  brood  on  the  other, 
and  it  was  built  on  foundation. 


Drone-cells  on  one  side  of  a  comb,  worker  on  the 
other.  The  upper  view  is  a  transparent  one,  look- 
right  thru ;  the  middle  view  shows  the  drone  side, 
and  the  lower  the  worker. 


And  now  comes  by  mail  a  bulky  parcel 
from  Allen  Latham — a  section  of  honey.  I 
found  drone-cells  on  one  side  and  worker- 
cells  on  the  other.  Curious  to  know  about 
the  base,  I  sliced  off  both  sides  and  washed 
the  honey  off  the  septum.  Isn't  it  the  most 
"  impossible  "  thing  you  ever  saw  ?  Look- 
ing thru  it  you  will  see  natural  base  in  a 
few  cells,  but  in  most  of  them  the  cells  of 
one  side  are  entirely  independent  of  the 
other,  built  any  old  way,  regardless.  I 
didn't  suppose  bees  could  be  induced  to  do 
such  a  thing.  After  this  I'll  hardly  dispute 
anything — done  by  Allen  Latham's  bees. 

C,  C.  Miller. 
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CAN   THIS    BE    DONE? 


AFTER  the 
experiment 
recorded  in 
the  last  issue 
with  the  virg:ins 
from  the  chilled 
cells,  we  at  once 
grafted  a  large 
number  of  cells 
so  that  the  experiment  for  the  first  time 
might  be  given  a  good  fair  test.  On  account 
of  the  distance  from  Medina  to  this  large 
greenhouse  where  the  mating  experiment  is 
under  way  we  decided  to  start  this  graft  in 
our  queen-rearing  yard  here  at  Medina. 
The  weather  at  that  time  in  April  was  ideal, 
bees  flying  eveiy  day  and  all  day  long;  and 
on  account  of  the  greater  convenience, 
therefore,  we  felt  this  to  be  the  best  plan, 
all  things  considered. 

The  unexpected  happened,  however,  as  it 
sometimes  does.  Instead  of  a  June  atmos- 
phere with  drones  flying  and  conditions  nor- 
mal for  summer  time  as  at  the  time  the 
graft  was  started,  the  weather  suddenly 
turned  cold,  and  for  several  weeks  we  had 
March  weather.  In 
fact,  conditions  at 
Medina  were  no  ex- 
ception to  those  in 
the  entire  northern 
part  of  the  country 
— there  were  days 
at  a  time  when  the 
bees  could  not  fly. 
The  queen-cells  that 
we  were  caring  for 
were  destroyed  of 
course.  Much  to 
our  d  i  s  appoint- 
m  e  n  t,  therefore, 
there  are  no  new 
developments  in  the 
mating  experiment 
to  report  this 
month.  When  so 
much  is  at  stake 
we  are  sorry  that 
so  many  unforeseen 
difficulties   arose. 

The  long  delay, 
however,  is  not 
without  its  compen- 
sations, for  we  have 
had  the  privilege  of 
making  a  most  in- 
teresting study  of 
pollination. 

The  CO  mpany 
owning  this  large 
building  also  own  a 
gi-eat  many  other 
greenhouses,    some 


Continuea     Cold   Weather    Causes 
Bees  to  Destroy  the  ^een-cells 

By  the  Editors 


One  perfectly   developed   cucumber   and   two   culls 
-the  culls  being  the  result  of  incomplete  pollination, 


of  them  nearly 
as  long  but  none 
of  them  as  liigh, 
the  roofs  being 
of  the  familiar 
M  type.  The 
manager  of  the 
whole  series  of 
buildings  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that  a  blossom  must  be  visited 
not  once  but  many  times  in  order  to  be 
thoroly  pollinated.  In  the  smaller  build- 
ings he  has  found  it  necessary  to  have  at 
least  one  colony  of  bees  in  each  aisle,  for. 
altho  there  is  no  wall  between  each  part  of 
the  M  roof,  the  cucumbers  grow  so  thicklv 
that  the  bees  do  not  readily  go  from  one 
roof  to  another,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  so  close  together.  In  the  small 
buildings  entirely  too  large  a  proportion 
of  the  cucumbers  are  culls,"  as  shown  in  the 
illustrations.  The  one  cucumber  at  the  left 
probably  because  the  blossom  was  vei^' 
prominent,  was  visited  time  after  time  by 
the  bees  with  the  result  that  the  cucumber 
is  splendidly  developed,  uniform,  and  sym- 
meti-ieal.  The  two 
others  close  by  are 
examples  of  mal- 
formation caused 
by  incomplete  pol- 
lination. 

In  the  large  build- 
ing where  the  glass 
roof  is  so  high,  and 
where  the  cucum- 
bers are  growing  in 
one  unbroken  vast 
field,  the  culls  are 
the  exception  rath- 
er than  the  rule. 
In  fact,  they  are 
very  rare.  The  bees 
in  the  hives  located 
above  the  vines 
have  as  good  a 
chance  at  one  blos- 
som as  at  another 
and  the  work  of 
pollinating"  is  far 
more  consistently 
and  thoroly  done. 
In  the  smaller 
Ijuildings,  more 
bees  are  required, 
p  r  0  p  o  r  tionately, 
and  even  then  the 
percentage  of  culls 
is  greater  than  it 
should  be. 
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OF  EXPERIENGE'^ 


Conversations  with  Doolittle 

"  How  can  I  get  the  bees  started  at  work 
in  the  sections"?  Sometimes  it  is  well  into 
the  main  flow  of  nectar  before  a  part  of  my 
colonies  store  in  the  sections,  while  other 
colonies  go  to  work  at  the  beginning-  of 
the  flow  and  keep  steadily  storing  till  the 
end  of  the  season." 

This  is  a  question  which  every  beginner, 
sooner  or  later,  is  likely  to  ask.  Having 
each  colony  start  work  in  the  sections  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  m.ain  honey  harvest 
is  an  idea  well  worth  looking  after.  Some 
most  excellent  beekeepers  treat  this  phase 
of  beekeeping  very  lightly,  and  incline  to 
make  light  of  the  one  who  does  not  succeed. 
"  If  the  bees  get  plenty  of  honey  they  will 
go  to  work  in  the  sections;  if  they  don't, 
they  won't."  This  I  once  heard  from  the 
lips  of  an  excellent  apiarist  in  i-eply  to  such 
a  question  at  a  beekeepers'  convention. 

I  know  that  locality  may  have  a  bearing, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the 
variety  of  bees  employed.  And  the  way  the 
season  opens  has  much  to  do  with  this 
matter.  If  there  is  a  steady  but  not  pro- 
fuse flow  of  nectar  from  early  spring  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  clover  harvest, 
just  enough  to  keep  the  bees  breeding 
nicely,  and  then  in  due  time  the  clover  comes 
on  with  a  rush,  just  as  the  hives  are  full  of 
bees  and  brood,  there  will  be  little  difficulty 
in  getting  the  bees  to  go  into  the  sections 
provided  the  supers  were  on  the  hives  a 
week  or  so  before  this  rush  comes.  But 
suppose  the  season  begins  with  a  light  flow 
which  gradually  increases  —  no  sudden 
jump,  as  there  often  is  at  the  opening  of 
clover — the  probabilities  are  that  some  of 
the  colonies,  very  likely  very  many  of  them, 
if  they  are  black  bees  or  dark  hybrids,  will 
begin  preparations  for  swarming.  If  the 
energies  and  aspirations  of  the  bees  could 
have  been  turned  sectionward  as  soon  as 
there  was  sufficient  honey  brought  in,  more 
than  to  supply  the  brood,  it  might  have 
made  all  the  dit¥erence  between  a  good  crop 
and  a  very  small  one. 

Then  some  colonies  seem  very  loath  to 
store  honey  except  close  to  the  brood.  The 
bees  will  crowd  the  very  last  cell  in  the 
brood-nest  before  they  will  build  comb  in 
the  supers,  and  in  some  instances  before 
they  will  draw  out  foundation  when  full 
sheets  are  used  in  the  sections.  I  have 
had    good    success    with    such    colon-es    by 


taking  a  wide  frame  of  sections  from  any 
colony  working  in  supers  and  carrying  it, 
bees  and  all,  to  the  one  not  so  working,  and 
exchanging  this  well-under-way  wide  frame 
for  one  not  commenced  upon  at  all.  Twen- 
ty-four hours  later  the  whole  super  is  apt 
to  be  quite  well  filled  with  bees,  and  each 
two  rows  of  sections  on  either  side  of  the 
one  given  having  comb-building  going  on, 
or  the  foundation  in  the  section  drawn  out 
and  quite  a  little  honey  deposited  therein. 

Now,  while  this  plan  will  work  success- 
fully without  materially  injuring  the  pros- 
pects of  any  colony  which  has  already  com- 
menced work  in  the  sections,  and  is  the  best 
of  anything  I  know  of  where  sections  full 
of  comb  are  not  on  hand,  yet  it  entails  quite 
a  lot  of  extra  labor  right  at  a  time  when 
such  labor  can  hardly  be  spared  from  more 
necessary  work  in  the  apiary.  For  this 
reason,  in  August  and  September  of  the 
year  before  I  begin  preparing  for  starting 
the  bees  at  work  in  the  sections.  In  my 
experience  of  over  forty-five  years  I  have 
found  that  nothing  so  quickly  and  surely 
lures  the  bees  into  the  sections  as  do  nice 
empty  combs;  and  in  most  sections  of  our 
country  these  nice  combs  can  be  secured  to 
the  best  advantage  during  the  forty  days 
between  August  20  and  September  30,  at 
which  time  buckwheat  and  fall  flowers  are 
giving  a  moderate  yield  of  nectar.  By  us- 
ing very  thin  section  foundation,  and  filling 
each  section  with  it,  leaving  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  at  the  bottom,  and  setting 
supers  of  such  sections  on  the  hives  at  the 
time  named,  the  bees  will  enter  them  and 
draw  out  the  foundation.  Then,  before 
any  gTeat  amount  of  honey  has  been  stored 
in  the  cells  thus  drawn,  these  supers  are 
taken  oif  and  other  supers  put  on.  In  this 
way  the  bees  can  be  worked  profitably  for 
empty  combs  in  the  sections  while  plenty 
of  stores  are  secured  below  for  the  winter. 

Of  course,  where  one  has  a  market  at 
good  prices  for  this  dark  honey  these  sec- 
tions may  be  left  on  for  completion ;  but 
with  me  the  price  of  dark  honey  is  so  low, 
in  accordance  with  fancy  white,  that  se- 
curing these  nice  white  combs  for  use  in 
the  clover  harvest  gives  a  greater  profit  in 
the  end ;  for  a  super  of  such  combs,  kept 
over  from  the  previous  season,  is  much  more 
valuable  than  a  super  of  finished  sections 
containing  dark  or  fall  honey — simply  be- 
cause it  will  so  quickly  and  surely  start 
the  bees  to  working  in  the  sections  in  the 
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very  beginning  of  tlie  flow  from  clover  or 
basswood.  Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  these  drawn  combs  in  every  super;  but 
for  the  best  success  the  tirst  super  put  on 
sliould  have  them  if  possible.  If  not  pos- 
sible, then  the  first  super  should  have  the 
row  of  sections  at  eacli  outside,  and  that  in 
the  middle  filled  with  such  drawn  combs. 
After  once  in  the  supers  the  bees  will  gen- 
erally continue  to  the  end  of  the  season. 
Borodino,  N.  Y.  G.  M.  Doolitti.e. 


Letters  from  a  Beekeeper's  Wife 

Home,  June  1,  1917. 
Dear  Sis: 

If  it  has  been  raining  as  much  and  as 
long  with  you  as  it  has  with  us,  I  pity  you! 
I  wonder  if  the  pent-up  energy  of  your 
three  boys  would  ecjual  that  of  my  one 
boy  and  a  man !  Billy  is  always  a  problem 
during  a  rainy  spell,  but  this  time  I've  had 
Rob  on  my  hands  as  well,  and  it  has  been 
a  great  relief  to  have  the  sun  come  out  and 
stay  out.  Ten  days  of  steady  drip  Avith 
only  short  recesses  made  Rob  like  a  caged 
lion  ;  he  was  so  wild  to  be  out  in  the  apiaries, 
and  to  have  the  bees  flying  again,  that  be 
could  scarcely  contain  himself.  He  was 
extremely  busy  everj^  day,  however,  for  he 
knew  that  these  rains  keep  the  bees  in  the 
hives,  and  that  swarming  would  be  bad  just 
as  soon  as  they  could  fly.  Such  an  inter- 
ruption as  this  in  the  work  is  hard  to  bear. 
It  is  one  of  the  uncertainties  of  a  beekeep- 
er's life  that  has  to  be  counted  upon. 

Ko  man  who  is  not  a  good  gambler  should 
ever  be  a  beekeeper.  You  know  they  all 
always  figure  on  a  "  bumper  crop,"  but 
there  are  so  many  factors  upon  which  the 
crop  depends  that  it  really  is  a  gambler's 
chance.  A  beekeeper  can  control  his  bees 
to  a  certain  extent — have  them  free  from 
disease  and  in  good  condition  for  gathering 
- — but  he  cannot  control  the  clover  crop,  nor 
the  flow  of  nectar  in  the  clover,  nor  the 
weather. 

Rob  is  really  philosophical,  for  he  says 
that  if  the  weather  holds  from  now'  on  we 
will  have  a  bumper  crop  this  year  anyhow. 
The  rains  made  a  fine  growth  of  clover  and 
I  never  saw  so  much  of  it. 

I  wish  your  boys  had  been  here  to  see  the 
swarms  we  had  one  day  right  after  the 
rainy  spell.  It  was  the  worst  swarming 
time  we  have  had  for  years,  and  the  fun 
has  just  begim !  This  swarming  happened 
here  in  the  home  apiary.     One  colun\'  start- 


ed and  the  others  seemed  to  catch  the  swarm 
spirit  and  followed  suit.  Such  a  time  as 
we  had  hiving  them,  with  five  swarms  in  the 
air  at  a  time !  We  caught  all  but  one  with 
an  undipped  queen  that  lodged  high  in  tlie 
big  oak  that  the  swing  is  on.  Rob  couldn't 
get  to  it,  and  in  despair  resorted  to  throw- 
ing stones,  hoping  to  dislodge  it  so  that  it 
might  settle  again  in  a  more  convenient 
S23ot.  Instead  it  flew  off  to  the  woods  and 
we  had  our  hands  so  full  that  we  couldn't 
follow  it. 

Six  swarms  settled  one  after  the  other 
on  the  little  pear  tree  in  the  middle  of  the 
yard,  which  makes  Rob  more  firm  than  ever 
in  his  conviction  that  it  is  odor  which 
attracts  bees  in  swarming.  He  thinks  the 
odor  left  on  the  tree  by  one  swarm  attracts 
another,  and  that  the  swarm  odor  in  the 
yard  excites  bees  from  other  colonies  to 
swarm. 

Rob  always  feels  discouraged  if  swarm- 
ing sets  in,  altho  he  knows  that  it  cannot 
always  be  controlled.  He  seems  to  think  he 
is  to  blame  and  has  failed  in  his  beekeep- 
ing practice.  I  told  him,  in  an  effort  to 
cheer  him,  that  bees  are  still  wild  animals, 
and  if  they  have  not  been  domesticated  in 
all  these  centuries,  he  needn't  think  he  can 
do  it.  He  replied  impatiently  that  he  does 
not  expect  to  tame  them,  but  he  does  think 
it  is  about  time  that  scientists  found  out 
the  cause  of  swarming  so  that  there  would 
be  a  sound  basis  for  methods  of  control. 
At  that.  Bill  spoke  up  and  said,  "  Why  do 
you  wait  for  somebody  else.  Daddy?  j'ou 
could  find  out  for  yourself."  Rob  looked 
thoughtful,  and  a  little  shamefaced,  as  he 
replied,  "  Billie,  I  believe  you  are  right. 
We  can't  expect  the  men  in  the  laboratory 
to  find  out  these  things.  It  is  the  men  who 
know  bees  thorol}'  that  will  have  to  learn 
scientific  exiDerimenting  and  do  it  them- 
selves." 

So  do  not  be  surprised  if  we  set  up  a 
laboratoi*y  next !  We  shall  not  look  for  you 
until  we  hear  that  Howard  is  better.  Poor 
little  chap !  I  do  hope  that  it  is  not  whoop- 
ing cough.  Our  fresh  country  air  will  do 
him  lots  of  good,  I  feel  sure.  With  love 
4o  all  of  you.  Your  loving  sister, 

Mai-y. 


Concrete  Workshop  and  Honey-House 

I  have  a  concrete  honey-house  with  a  bee- 
cellar  underneath  and  a  workshop  on  the 
north  side,  where  I  make  hives  and  brood- 
frames.     I  have  a  Barnes  saw-table  that  is 
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(.'oiHTete    honey-house    uud    work-shop    belongiiifc   to    T.  .).   Riggs,  Wilcox,  Ariz.' 


run  by  my  little  extraeting-engine.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  building  at  the  driveway 
the  wagonbed  is  level  with  the  platform,  so 
that  the  loading  of  the  honey  is  very  easy — 
in  fact,  the  moving  of  the  honey  all  the  way 
to  town  is  downhill. 

For  extracting  at  my  five  different  apia- 
ries I  have  a  portable 
room  built  on  a  wagon. 
This  is  very  light,  as 
the  body  is  made  of 
thin  'strips  of  wood 
covered  with  canvas. 
A  wide  plank  leads 
from  the  ground  up  on 
to  the  wagon,  and  the 
honey  is  run  on  tlie 
wheelbarrow  right 
thru  the  hanging  can- 
vas door.  When  we 
move  to  another  yard 
this  wide  plank  is 
pushed  in  the  door  of 
the  extracting  -  wagon 
and  is  thus  carried 
right  along  with  it. 

I  also  have  what  I 
call  a  tank-wagon, 
which  is  stopped  on 
low  ground,  a  little  in 


front  of  the  extraeting-wagon,  and  the 
honey  runs  thru  a  pipe  from  the  extracting- 
wagon  to  the  tank. 

I  have  400  colonies  of  bees  in  five  apia- 
ries. Two  experienced  men  with  the  outfit 
can  extract  from  300  colonies  a  day. 

Wilcox,  Ariz.  T.  J.  RiGGS. 
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■waffon    made    of   a    liK'ht    framework    covered    with 
canvas   and  screen. 
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Fruit  and  Vegetables  Canned  in  Honey 

To  use  hone^f  in  canning  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, to  be  perfectly  successful  you  must 
choose  only  sound  vegetables  and  fruit.  It 
is  false  economy  to  i^urchase  those  on  the 
verge  of  decay,  even  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  The  fruit  should  be  barely  ripe— 
never  over-ripe — and  the  sooner  it  is  taken 
from  the  tree  or  garden  the  better. 

Some  iDrefer  to  put  the  fruit  or  vegetables 
in  the  jars  with  the  syrup,  and  cook  in  the 
boiler  vpith  a  perforated  rest  under  them; 
but  I  alwaj's  cook  mine  in  the  syrup  and 
can. 

To  can  cherries,  plums,  and  peaches,  take 
half  their  Aveight  in  honey  and  add  water 


The  honey  is  wheeled,  four  supers    at    a   time,    up    a    wide   plank    and 
thru  a  canvas  curtain. 

enough  to  make  a  good  syrup.  Then,  after 
it  comes  to  a  boil,  drop  in  the  fruit  and  boil 
about  ten  minutes.  Skim  carefully  all 
scum  that  arises.  All  kinds  of  small  fruit 
can  be  canned  the  same  way. 

To  can  corn,  use  two  quarts;  cut  off  the 
ear ;  half  pint  of  honey ;  one  pint  of  water ; 
four  even  tablespoonfuls  of  salt;  boil  thirty 
minutes,  then  seal. 

To  can  tomatoes,  use  three  quarts;  one 
pint  of  honey;  three  tablespoonfuls  of  salt; 
boil  thirty  minutes  and  seal. 

Be  sure  to  skim  carefully  all  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

Topeka,  Kan.  Elizabeth  Little. 

[As  a  supplement  to  the  above  article  we 


are  reprinting,  by  request,  an  article  on  this 
same  subject  which  appeared  on  page  46."{ 
of  Gleanings  for  1010.— Ed.] 

There  is  no  mystery  or  luck  about  the  successful 
canning  of  fruit.  If  properly  done,  failure  is  al- 
most out  of  the  question.  The  fruits  or  vegetables 
.should  be  barely  ripe,  never  over-ripe,  perfect  of  their 
kind,  or  at  least  with  no  fermentation  started  in 
them,  and  the  sooner  they  are  taken  from  tree  or 
garden  and  sealed  up  in  jars  the  better.  New  fruit- 
jars  are  best  put  over  the  fire  in  cold  water  to  cover 
them,  brought  slowly  to  a  boil,  and  slowly  cooled : 
then  they  will  stand  greater  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold. 

If  particiilar  about  keeping  the  fruit  in  shape,  or 
where  a  large  amount  is  to  be  done  at  once,  it  is 
usually  put  uncooked  into  the  jars  and  covered  with 
the  honey.  The  jars  are  then  set  into  a  larger  boiler 
with  a  perforated  rest  under  them  to  keep  them 
from  the  bottom.  Fill  the  boiler  with  cold  water 
nearly  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  jars.  Screw  the  tops 
on  rather  loosely ;  put  the 
cover  on  the  boiler  and 
bring  to  a  boil.  Both 
fruit  and  vegetables  can  be 
done  up  in  this  way.  As 
a  rule  the  latter  is  more 
difficult  to  keep  than  fruit, 
and  require  much  longer 
cooking. 

Twelve  quarts  of  rasp- 
berries require  two  quarts 
of  honey.  Put  two  quarts 
of  the  fruit  in  the  preserv- 
ing-kettle and  heat  slowly 
on  the  stove.  Crush  the 
berries  with  a  wooden  vege- 
table -  masher  and  spread 
a  square  of  cheese-cloth 
over  a  bowl  and  turn  the 
crushed  berries  and  juice 
into  it.  Press  out  the 
juice  and  turn  it  into  the 
preserving  -  kettle.  Add 
two  quarts  of  honey  and 
put  it  on  the  stove.  Wlien 
the  syrup  begins  to  boil, 
add  the  remaining  ten 
quarts    of    berries.  Let 

them  heat  slowly.     Boil  ten 
minutes,  counting  from  the 
time  they  begin   to  bubble. 
Skim  well  wliile  boiling.      Put  in  cans  and  seal. 

Of  cherries,  take  six  quarts,  1%  quarts  of  honey. 
Measure  the  cherries  after  the  stones  have  been  re- 
moved. Pit  them  or  not  as  you  please.  If  you  pit 
them,  be  careful  to  save  all  the  juice.  Put  the 
honey  in  the  preserving-kettle  over  the  fire  until  it 
simmers.  Put  in  the  cherries  and  heat  slowly  to 
the  boiling-point.  Boil  ten  minutes,  skimming  care- 
fully. 

Of  pears,  plums,  and  peaches,  you  take  the  weight 
of  the  fruit  In  honey.  Plums  should  boil  about 
fifteen  minutes ;  peaches  and  pears,  from  twenty  to 
thirty. 

Blackberries  are  put  up  same  as  raspberries. 
Of  strawberries,  take  four  quarts  of  fruit  and  1^/4 
(|uarts     of     honey.      Boil     ten     minutes.      From     the 
time  it  begins  to  boil,  skim  well. 

Of  rhubarb,  take  equal  weight  of  fruit  and  hone\ . 
lioil  ten  minutes. 

Of   apples,    take  two   quarts   of  fruit   and  one  pint 
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of  honey  and  half  a  pint  of  water.  Boil  twenty 
minutes. 

Of  corn,  take  two  quarts,  cut  off  the  ear;  half  a 
pint  of  honey,  one  pint  of  water,  four  even  table- 
spoonfuls  of  salt;  boil  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  then 
put  into  jars  or  bottles. 

Of  tomatoes,  take  three  quarts,  one  pint  of  honey, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  salt;  boil  the  same  as  corn. 

Of  corn  and  tomatoes,  take  two  quarts  of  corn, 
two  quarts  of  tomatoes,  one  and  a  half  pints  of 
honey,  half  a  pint  of  water,  five  even  tablespoonfuls 
of  salt;   boil  thirty  minutes,   then  seal. 

Grape,  raspberry,  blackberry,  cherry,  plum,  and 
peach  juices  are  made  as  follows:  One  quart  of 
juice,  one  pint  of  honey,  boil  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes.  Mr.s.  H.  K.  Beard. 


A  Large  Swarm-catcher 

An  objection  often  raised  against  the 
Manum  swarm-eateher  is  that  it  is  too  small. 
It  is  large  enough  to  get  about  a  third  of  a 
swarm,  and  the  rest  of  the  bees  will  follow 
only  when  the  queen  is  among  those  inside 
the  cage.  Now,  the  queen  being  the  first 
to  settle,  she  is  usually  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  swarm;  and  as  the  Manum  swarm- 
catcher  is  nearly  always  tilled  with  the  low- 
er half  of  a  good  swarm  the  queen  is  gener- 
ally not  caught  unless  the  swarm  is  a  very 
small  one. 

For  these  reasons  I  take  a  large  light  box, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Inside,  about 
3  inches  above  the  bottom,  I  have  a  board 
fixed  with  a  hole  in  the  center  to  correspond 


Hamelberg's   swarm-catcher. 

with  another  hole  in  the  bottom,  the  pole 
being  stuck  thru  both  holes  and  thus  held 
firmly. 

The  lid  is  automatically  closed  by  means 
of  a  couple  of  rubber  bands.  A  small  cleat 
under  the  hinges  keeps  the  lid  from  going- 


The  swarm-board  in  position. 
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open  too  far.  I  hold  the  lid  open  until  the 
bees  are  in,  by  means  of  a  string. 
_  When  catching  a  swarm  I  push  the  box 
right  under  it,  keeping  the  lid  open  by 
holding  the  string,  and  give  the  branch  on 
which  the  swarm  has  clustered  a  vigorous 
push.  The  SAvarm  having  dropped  in  the 
box  I  lower  it  a  little,  at  the  same  time  let- 
ting go  of  the  string,  when  the  lid  will  close 
instantly,  because  of  the  rubber  bands.  I 
then  fasten  the  lid  securely  with  a  hook  and 
eye  and  put  the  device  in  the  shadow  near 
the  place  where  the  swarm  settled  and  all 
the  flying  bees  will  quickly  unite  with  it. 

When  hiving  a  swarm  I  do  not  like  to 
dump  the  bees  in  front  of  the  hive  on  a 
cloth  or  newspaper,  for,  on  account  of  the 
holes  and  wrinkles,  the  bees  do  not  have  a 
smooth  level  place  to  walk  over.  For  this 
reason  I  made  a  tray  of  thin  boards  with  a 
rim  about  three  inches  high  on  three  sides 
of  it.  Two  projections  on  the  narrower 
open  side  i^ermit  the  tray  to  be  pushed  in 
the  entrance  and  held  right  in  position. 
The  weight  of  the  bees,  when  dumped  on  it, 
lowers  the  board  a  little,  but  this  makes  no 
ditference ;  in  fact,  bees  always  prefer  run- 
ning upward,  so  the  drop  in  the  board  is 
just  right.  There  are  never  any  stragglers 
left  behind ;  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  the 
swarm-board  can  be  taken  away.  Whether 
it  is  to  the  credit  of  this,  way  of  liiving 
swarms  I  do  not  know;  but  for  the  last  ten 
years,  since  I  have  been  using  this  tray,  I 
have  never  had  a  swarm  desert  its  hive. 
Soest,  Holland.      J.  H.  J.  Hamelberg. 


Screened  Ventilation  at  the   Bottom  to 
Control  Swarming 

Some  years  bees  seem  to  put  most  of  their 
energy-  into  brood-rearing  and  swarming 
rather  than  in  gathering  honey.  By  experi- 
ment I  have  found  that  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  a  hive  and  supers  too  warm,  so  long 
as  the  bees  are  given  enough  ventilation  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hive  and  sufficient  sujDer 
room  during  the  swarming  season.  There 
is  nothing  equal  to  prevention  as  a  remedy 
for  swarming;  but  if  extra  ventilation,  for 
instance,  is  provided  too  late,  after  the  bees 
have  already  made  their  plans  to  swarm, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  them  from 
swarming.  In  the  method  that  I  shall  here 
describe,  I  have  been  able  to  prevent  swarm- 
ing entirely,  even  tho  I  run  for  comb  honey. 

When  my  bees  need  one  super  I  give 
them  two — that  is,  I  provide  one  super ;  but 


when  they  are  working  well  in  the  one  I 
put  another  on  top  for  extra  room  rather 
than  to  wait  until  the  bees  really  need  the 
extra  one. 


The    ventilator 
the  sides. 


frame    showing    the    openings    at 


I  have  tried  providing  extra  ventilation 
at  the  bottom  by  raising  the  hives  on  blocks, 
as  recommended  by  some,  but  I  will  never 
do  it  again.  I  think  all  the  bees  in  town 
were  in  the  hive  in  a  very  short  time  on  ac- 
count of  the  entrance  all  around. 

There  is  no  danger  of  robbing  if  a  screen 
is  used  to  close  the  openings  at  the  side.  I 
have  frames  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
hive-floors,  a  solid  piece  at  the  back,  1  inch 
high,  and  only  corner  blocks  at  the  front 
with  ^-ineh  strip  tacked  on  top  of  all  to 
hold  the  pieces  in  place,  and  to  which  to 
tack   the   screens.     When   the   screens   are 


The  screened  ventilator  in  position. 

tacked  to  this  strip  there  is  a  bee-tight  one- 
inch  space  along  each  side  of  the  hive,  pro- 
viding that  much  extra  ventilation,  but  with- 
out chance  for  the  bees  to  fly  from  the 
sides.     The  hive  is  raised "  from  the  floor, 
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General  view  of   D.   J.   Blochcv's 


apiary.    Pearl    City,    111.      The 
with   a   lawu-inower. 


jrass    is    kept    mowed    all   summer 


this  frame  set  on,  and  then  the  hive  is  re- 
placed. With  this  screen  and  plenty  of 
super  room  I  never  worry  about  swarming. 
The  bees  seem  to  go  up  into  the  supers  at 
night  rather  than  to  hang  out  on  the  front 
of  the  hive,  as  is  usually  the  case;  and  if  the 
supers  are  kept  warm  enough  they  stay 
there  and  work  instead  of  crowding  the 
brood-frames  and  planning  to  swarm.  In 
some  localities,  when  honey  is  always  com- 
ing in  freely,  unscreened  ventilation  at  the 
sides  may  work  all  right,  but  I  shall  not 
try  it  again  in  my  locality. 

At  certain  times  the  bees  try  to  close  the 
screens  with  propolis.  It  is  well  to  have  a 
few  extra  ventilators  on  hand  to  exchange 
while  cleaning  those  that  are  clogged  up. 
The  screens  may  be  cleaned  up  by  dipping 
in  hot  water  or  pouring  hot  water  over  them. 
The  propolis  comes  off  readily  with  a  knife. 

Hartford,  Conn.  G.  T.  Whitten. 


What  to  Do  with  Swarms  Galore 

The  season  of  1916  was  the  worst  I  ever 
experienced  for  swarms.  Up  to  the  latter 
l^art  of  June  it  was  cold  and  wet,  then  rains 
became  less  frequent  and  the  weather  warm- 
er. About  the  middle  of  the  month  swarm- 
ing began  in  earnest.  There  was  much 
drifting,  resulting  in  the  doubling-uiD  of 
many  swarms,  some  of  the  largest  of  which 
would  abscond  with  the  least  provocation. 
A  large  percentage  refused  to  settle  down 
after  being  hived.  New  swarms  did  nothing 
but  swarm  out  again. 

We  quit  returning  new  swarms  to  the  par- 
ent location  and  put  them  in  hives  with 
only  narrow  strips  of  foundation  in  the 
frames.  By  not  hiving  on  the  parent  lo- 
cation the  swarm  was  not  increased  in  size 
nor  was  the  parent  colony  diminished,  but 
we  had  to  do  it.     We  supplied  lots  of  super 


Evergreen   windbreak  planted  on   the   north   and    west  of  the  apiary,   fifteen  years  ago. 
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room,  both  for  the  newly  hived  swarms  and 
the  parent  colony,  and  gave  plenty  of  up- 
ward ventilation.  We  trajjped  the  queens 
of  the  new  swarms.  Cutting  the  cells  in  the 
parent  hive  did  not  stop  the  swarming  ex- 
cept after  much  fussing  as  the  season  pro- 
gressed. 

The  alsike  harvest  was  then  beginning. 
Alsike  has  been  our  main  source  of  honey 
in  recent  years,  as  white  clover  has  failed 
for  about  twelve  years.  When  the  alsike  is 
cut  our  hopes  are  gone.  Very  little  was 
accomplished  by  any  of  our  colonies  until 
the  latter  part  of  June,  and  our  hopes  van- 
ished.      Two  wet  summers,  however,   had 


A  hive  on  scales  is  a  positive  necessity  in  any 
honey-producing  yard.  If  the  one  colony  does  not 
represent  the  average  in  the  yard  there  should  he 
two. 

brought  out  wliite  clover  everywhere  in  the 
pasture  fields,  and  by  July  the  rains  had 
ceased  and  good  hot  Aveather  came.  The 
bees  then  quieted  down  and  worked  again  in 
earnest  on  the  white  clover.  This  continu- 
ed until  the  hot  July  sun  killed  the  clover. 

I  would  never  think  of  conducting  a 
honey-house  without  a  scale  hive.  It  is  the 
pulse  of  the  whole  situation.  Each  day  at 
sunset  we  know  what  was  brought  in ;  and 
if  the  unexpected  happens  in  the  field  the 
beekeeper  knows  it  and  can  act  accordingly. 
The  scale  hive  is  our  guide  in  putting  on 
supers  and  restricting  them  as  the  season 
closes. 

In  hiving  bees  we  take  the  shortest  cuts 
possible.  We  make  no  noise  while  the  bees 
are  swarming — simply  go  about  our  Avork 
until  they  are  on  the  wing.  When  they 
have  clustered  Ave  are  ready  tu  do  the  hiving. 


We  set  the  hive  as  close  to  the  cluster  as 
possible,  and  give  the  cluster  a  gentle  jolt. 
This  is  easily  done  where  the  bees  cluster 
low.  If  they  are  high  in  the  air  we  cut  off 
the  limb,  provided  it  does  not  damage  the 
tree,  and  shake  it  gently  in  front  of  the 
hive. 

Our  bees  sometimes  cluster  in  such  an 
out-of-the-Avay  place  as  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
or  the  bottom  of  a  currant  bush.  We  put 
the  liive  as  near  to  these  as  we  can  get  it 
and  then  bloAV  smoke  from  above,  driving 
the  bees  doAvn  toward  the  hive  until  Ave  get 
them  on  the  run  or  on  the  Aving.  Brushing 
in  such  a  place  simply  aggravates  the  situ- 
ation. 

If  the  bees  are  clustered  on  a  limb  that 
Ave  do  not  Avant  to  cut,  Ave  shake  it  and  hold 
a  green  bushy  one  near  by  and  keep  them 
off  the  first  limb  by  shaking  and  smoking 
until  they  alight  on  the  limb  Ave  supplied. 
Rather  than  cut  a  limb,  fix  up  a  scaffold, 
or  use  a  basket,  I  have  dropped  sAvai'ms 
from  quite  a  distance  in  front  of  the  hive, 
and,  by  smoking  the  limb  Avhere  the  cluster 
was,  have  caused  the  remainder  of  the  bees 


Two  swarms  tliat  clustered  together  on  the  limbs 
of  a  small  cherry-tree,  making  it  necessary  to  tie 
the  limbs  for  support. 
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to  drop  to  the  hive  in  theii-  flight  and  enter. 
We  often  do  this  where  they  alight  on  the 
main  part  of  a  branch  that  can  not  be 
handled  like  a  small  one  that  can  be  shaken 
into  a  basket. 

Before  bees  can  be  indnced  to  enter  a  hive 
from  a  distant  lodging-place  it  is  necessary 


to  get  the  bulk  of  them  at  the  entrance ;  and. 
if  the  queen  happens  to  be  there,  all  the 
better.  Bees  can  just  as  easily  locate  part 
of  their  cluster  in  front  of  a  hive  from  a 
distance  as  they  can  in  any  other  location. 

I  no  longer  divide  large  swarms  that  have 
gone  together,  for  the  secret  of  success  in 


Some  of  D.  J.  Blochei-'s  comb-hnney  liives  at  the  close  of  the  season.  No.  13  .swaiuad  Jum;  J  i 
and  was  hived  in  a  10-frame  hive.  No.  3  swarmed  June  30,  also  hived  in  a  10-frame  hive.  No.  4  did 
not  swarm.     Nos.  5  and  6  were  shaken  into  8-frame   hives  on  June  15. 
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quality  and  quantity  of  honey  and  the  least 
expense  lies  in  these  mighty  swarms.  We 
hive  all  the  bees  in  one  hive,  therefore,  giv- 
ing plenty  of  super  room  and  upward  venti- 
lation. The  new  swarms  are  returned  to  the 
parent  location.  The  parent  colonies  are 
taken  elsewhere  to  reduce  the  chances  of 
more  swarming;  and  if  such  colonies  are 
very  strong,  supers  are  supplied  for  comb 
honey.  No  one  need  to  be  afraid  to  put 
supers  over  parent  hives,  as  all  vacant  space 
below  will  be  filled  first. 

We  frequently  double  up  parent  colonies 
to  reduce  expenses  and  increase  the  honey 
crop. 

Pearl  City,  111.  D.  J.  Blocker. 


Bees,  Boys,  and  War 

Among  the  many  efforts  at  "  Conserva- 
tion of  resources  "  induced  by  the  war,  the 
increase  of  honey  production  by  amateur 
beekeepers  should  by  no  means  be  over- 
looked. It  is  said  that  honey  is  to  some 
degree  taking  the  place  of  sugar  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  the  Russian  Government  is 
helping  to  introduce  scientific  beekeeping 
methods  in  Russia.  Boys  and  girls  in  Amer- 
ica are  everywhere  enlisting  in  an  "  army 
of  production  "  to  raise  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  poultry,  and  to  help  the  farmers  care 
for  their  crops.  It  is  a  most  excellent 
movement,  tending  to  health,  wholesome  in- 
terests, and  practical  efficiency;  and  no 
branch  of  husbandry  is  moi'e  likely  to  en- 
gage their  enthusiasm  than  the  care  of 
bees. 

Many  farms  that  have  only  two  or  three 
neglected  old-fashioned  hives  might  produce 
honey  in  abundance  if  these  were  turned 
over  to  the  son  or  daughter  to  be  reorgan- 
ized; and  innum.erable  country  and  sub- 
urban places  that  have  no  bees  should  in- 
troduce them  forthwith.  It  is  not  neces- 
.sary  that  the  owner  should  raise  alsike  or 
buckwheat.  Bees  range  two  or  three  miles 
from  home,  and  in  many  places  the  road- 
sides alone  furnish  a  vast  amount  of  bee- 
pasturage,  with  their  linden  and  locust 
trees,  sumacs,  wild  raspberries,  white  clo- 
ver, and  goldenrod.  With  sugar  at  war 
prices,  a  few  supers  heavy  with  delicious 
home-grown  sweets  will  be  welcome  next 
fall. 

A  boy  of  ten  is  old  enough  to  be  a  valu- 
able assistant  in  hiving  the  swarms  and  tak- 
ing up  the  honey;  and  a  year  or  two  later 
he  should  be  encouraged  to  invest  in  a  hive, 


or  be  given  a  swarm  of  his  own.  His  sister 
may  do  as  well,  or  better,  for  many  women 
succeed  with  this  kind  of  "  live-slock." 
Beekeeping  encourages  self-confidence,  and 
stimulates  habits  of  observation.  It  re- 
quires some  pluck,  deftness,  intelligence, 
and  watchfulness  at  certain  seasons,  but 
not  that  patience  for  monotonous  labor 
that  children  have  not.  And  bees  are  so 
amusing,  and  the  hive  is  such  a  marvelous 
place!  It  does  one  good  just  to  see  the 
little  ladies  devoting  themselves  to  the  com- 
monwealth ;  and  a  good  treatise  on  apicul- 
ture, which  is  the  prerequisite  to  beekeeping, 
is  a  capital  introduction  to  biology  an*d 
other  sciences. 

As  for  the  established  beekeepers,  if 
every  one  would  start  an  enterprising  boy 
or  girl  in  business  with  one  of  his  early 
swarms  he  would  be  "  doing  his  bit "  to 
make  his  own  town  more  nearly  self-sup- 
porting. To  increase  our  honey  supply 
we  need  many  enthusiastic  amateurs. 
Backyard  gardens  should  be  supplemented 
by  backyard  beehives. 
■  Redding,  Ct.  R.  P.  D. 


How  to   Find  what  Hive   the    Swarm 
Came  From 

It  is  desirable  to  know  just  what  liive  a 
swarm  issued  from,  so  that  attention  may 
be  given  at  once  without  the  necessity  of 
examining  all  the  colonies  in  the  yard.  This 
is  no  light  task  when  the  hives  are  two  and 
sometimes  three  and  four  stories  liiigh. 
Making  increase  by  natural  swarming  is  all 
right,  especially  for  the  apiarist  who  has 
but  one  yard.  Moreover,  there  is  real  sci- 
ence in  the  proper  swarming  of  bees,  for  it 
is  the  natural  desire  of  the  bees.  They  also 
work  much  better  tlian  when  increase  is 
made  along  unnatural  lines. 

If  one  of  your  colonies  has  swarmed,  and 
you  arrive  soon  after  while  the  bees  are  still 
in  the  air,  on  examining  the  fronts  of  the 
hive  you  can  tell  by  the  number  of  bees 
crawling  in  the  grass  and  gradually  rising 
to  join  the  swarm  which  hive  a  swarm  came 
from.  If  you  arrive  too  late  to  tell  in  this 
way,  hive  the  swarm  on  one  or  two  old 
combs;  and  when  most  of  the  bees  are  in- 
side, brush  off  a  cupful  of  bees  hanging  on 
the  outside  on  to  the  ground  in  front  of 
the  hive.  Then  carry  the  hive  away  into  a 
quiet  shady  place,  ard  cover  it  with  a  sheet. 
Of  course,  be  sure  that  you  have  the  queen 
in   the   hive.     In   a   few   minutes  the   little 
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bunch  of  bees  brushed  off  on  the  ground, 
seeking  their  queen,  will  rise  in  the  air, 
hover  about  in  search  of  her,  and  gTadually 
return  to  the  hive  they  came  from.  When- 
ever you  see  a  nice  little  army  of  bees 
marching  into  a  hive,  fanning  as  they  go, 
you  have  found  the  hive  that  originally  east 
the  swarm.  If  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
and  the  bees  are  very  active  in  front  of  all 
hives,  it  will  be  difficult  to  tell,  unless  you 
dust  some  flour  on  the  few  bees  brushed  off 
on  the  ground. 

Another  way  to  tell  which  hive  the  swarm 
came  from  is  to  find  the  queen,  put  her  in 
a  cage  and  remove  her,  and  the  bees  Avill 
then  return  to  the  hive  they  came  from, 
provided  no  other  swarm  happened  to  be 
flying  at  the  time.  The  first  plan  is  the 
quickest,  for  it  is  not  always  possible  to  find 
the  queen  quickly ;  and,  besides,  there  is 
then  no  increase,  as  the  swarm  goes  back 
where  it  came  from.  Either  plan  will  work 
when  there  is  no  other  swarming  going  on 
in  the  yard.  If  other  swarms  are  out,  wait 
until  about  three  in  the  afternoon  when 
swarming  is  well  over  for  the  day.  The 
dusting  with  flour  is  not  always  necessary 
but  is  helpful.  I  have  found  occasional 
bees  with  flour  on  their  coats  going  into 
several  different  hives,  which  jDroves  that  in- 
dividual bees  from  different  hives  join  a 
swarm  when  they  hear  what  is  going  on. 
Geo.  W.  Strangways. 

Elora,   Out.,   Canada. 


Instantaneous  Increase 

One  day  I  drove  to  one  of  my  outj^ards 
intending  to  introduce  a  few  queens.  I 
found  that  one  of  the  colonies  that  I  had 
marked  for  requeening  had  relieved  me  of 
I  he  job  by  superseding  their  queen,  which 
left  me  with  one  queen  that  I  had  no  place 
for.  As  many  of  the  colonies  were  so 
strong  that  they  could  spare  both  brood 
and  bees  I  decided  to  form  a  new  colony, 
little  thinking  that  by  so  doing  I  was  stum- 
bling on  to  a  method  of  increase  that  I  had 
often  wished  for — a  method  that  would  give 
me  comb-builders,  nurse  bees,  field  bees,  and 
a  laying  queen,  the  whole  job  being  com- 
pleted at  one  trip  to  the  yard. 

I  placed  the  bottom-board  and  empty 
hive-body  on  a  new  stand  with  a  cover  and 
super  cover  near  by.  The  entrance  was 
plugged  with  grass,  except  a  two-inch  hole 
in  the  center.     I  then  filled  the  hive-body 


with  bees  and  brood  from  colonies  tkat  had 
plenty  to  spare;  and,  after  putting  on  the 
cover,  introduced  the  queen  by  the  smoke 
method. 

I  returned  to  the  yard  after  dinner;  and 
because  of  the  unusual  amount  of  activity 
at  the  new  colony  my  first  thought  was  rob- 
bers, but  I  found  the  excitement  was  due  to 
the  young  bees  taking  their  playspell.  Then 
I  saw  something  else  which  is  very  unusual 
with  artificial  increase.  Old  bees  were 
coming  and  going  just  as  they  do  in  any 
normal  colony.  My  curiosity  got  the  best 
of  me;  and,  even  tho  I  had  just  introduced 
a  queen,  I  looked  inside  the  hive.  The 
queen  was  there  doing  business,  and  no  one 
would  have  imagined  that  the  colony  had 
been  made  artificially  less  than  six  hours 
before. 

With  all  other  forms  of  artificial  increase 
that  I  have  any  knowledge  of,  the  old  bees 
will  return  to  the  hive  they  were  taken  from, 
leaving  the  colony  made  up  largely  of  young 
bees,  too  young  to  do  field  work.  The  only 
explanation  I  can  offer  why  they  do  not 
do  so  with  this  plan  is  that  they  are  taken 
from  different  colonies  and  are  thoroly  mix- 
ed up,  and  that  they  received  so  good  a 
smoking  when  the  queen  is  introduced  that, 
when  they  are  released,  they  mark  the  new 
location. 

Befoi'e  I  left  the  yard  I  put  on  a  super, 
and  at  my  next  trip  I  found  the  colony  just 
as  far  advanced  as  any  in  the  yard.  Know- 
ing full  well  that  one  trial  does  not  prove 
the  merits  of  any  method  I  kept  on  trying, 
and  the  results  were  always  the  same.  Af- 
ter repeated  trials  I  found  that  the  best 
time  of  the  day  to  make  the  increase  is  in 
the  early  morning  while  the  old  bees  are  at 
home.  In  that  way  a  better  force  of  field 
bees  is  secured. 

There  is  another  factor  that  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  success  of  this 
method.  My  queens  are  all  raised  and  mat- 
ed at  my  home  yard;  and  when  caged  to  be 
taken  to  the  outyard  I  do  not  put  in  any 
escorts,  neither  do  I  provide  any  food,  so 
the  method  of  introducing  that  I  use  might 
be  called  a  combination  of  the  starvation 
and  the  smoke  method.  I  have  seen  quite  a 
number  of  unfavorable  reports  on  the  smoke 
method,  but  up  to  date  I  have  liad  but  one 
failure  and  then  the  fault  was  not  with  the 
method  but  with  the  man  who  was  using  it. 
I  know  that  queens  taken  from  one  colony 
and  put  into  another  one  inside  of  an  hour 
are  very  easily  accepted,  but  I  have  also 
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used  (lie  plan  with  queens  that  have  been  in 
the  mail  from  two  to  five  days. 

Moorestown,  N.  J.     J.  M.  Donaldson. 


No  Swarming,  tho  the  Bees  in  the  Lo- 
cality were  Swarm-mad 

Early  in  the  spring  I  go  thru  my  yards 
and  see  that  all  colonies  have  plenty  of 
stores,  enough  to  last  four  weeks.  As  soon 
as  brood-rearing  starts  in  earnest  I  sjDread 
the  brood  in  the  strongest  colonies  that  I 
think  can  take  care  of  it  after  it  has  been 
spread.  Then  I  select  the  strongest  colo- 
nies for  comb-honey  production  and  keep 
building  up  the  rest  for  extracted  honey. 

As  soon  as  the  strongest  colonies  begin 
to  be  crowded,  I  take  a  ten-frame  super,  full 
depth,  tilled  with  full  sheets  of  foundation ; 
remove  half  of  the  brood  and  combs  from  a 
strong  colony,  shove  all  the  brood  to  the 
center  of  the  hive,  leaving  the  queen  below^ 
and  fill  in  the  rest  of  the  space  with  full 
sheets  of  foundation.  I  place  the  rest  of 
the  brood  and  combs  in  the  center  of  the 
super  and  set  this  on  top  of  the  colony  with 
a  queen-excluder  between.  This  I  usually 
do  about  the  first  of  May. 

In  about  four  weeks  all  the  brood  will 
have  hatched  in  the  super.  Then  I  remove 
it  and  put  two  shallow  comb-honey  supers 
on  the  hive.  I  shake  all  the  bees  from  the 
combs  of  the  super  removed,  in  front  of  the 
hive,  then  cany  this  super  of  combs  to  one 
of  the  hives  intended  for  extracted  honey. 
I  put  two  or  three  combs  of  brood  from 
this  extracted-honey  colony  into  the  super 
above,  replacing  with  empty  combs  below. 
If  there  is  any  tendency  to  swarm,  this 
treatment  certainly  stops  it.  Furthermore, 
by  this  means  I  keep  the  strongest  colonies 
busy  drawing  combs  for  the  weaker  colonies, 
while  they  are  building  up  a  working  force. 

By  this  time  the  white  clover  is  beginning 
to  yield  nectar,  and  I  have  all  colonies  in 
good  shape  for  the  harvest.  I  have  no 
further  trouble  with  the  swarming  fever 
from  those  that  are  run  for  extracted  honey ; 
but  I  have  to  watch  those  run  for  comb 
honey  and  keep  the  bees  provided  with 
plenty  of  super  room.  I  use  full  sheets  of 
foundation  in  the  sections  and  two  bait  sec- 
tions for  each  super. 

As  the  weather  becomes  sultiy  I  raise  the 
hives  from  the  bottom-boards  with  cleats 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  giving  plenty  of 
ventilation  from  below.  That  is  a  wonder- 
ful   help    in    keeping    down    the    swarming 


fever.  Of  course  care  must  be  used  not  to 
overdo  the  ventilation. 

I  have  used  this  plan  for  two  years  and 
have  never  had  any  swarms,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  last  year  the  bees  in  this  locality 
seemed  to  be  swarm-mad,  some  colonies 
swarming  as  often  as  four  and  even  five 
times,  and  giving  no  surplus,  while  I  se- 
cured an  average  of  100  pounds  per  colony. 
I  aim  to  keep  ahead  of  the  bees  at  all  times 
■ — in  other  words,  to  do  something  before 
the  swarming  fever  gets  started.  I  never 
cut  cells,  but  at  times  I  give  bottom  ventila- 
tion. If  any  cells  appear  I  remove  two  or 
three  frames  of  brood  and  replace  with  full 
sheets  of  foundation,  using  the  brood  to 
make  increase  or  build  up  weak  colonies  if 
I  happen  to  have  any  at  that  time. 

Marion,  111.  D.  Pride. 

[At  the  conclusion  of  an  experiment  a 
beekeeper  should  consider  whether  the  re- 
sults are  because  of,  in  spite  of,  or  inciden- 
tal to  the  manipulation.  He  should  also 
distinguish  between  cause  and  effect — of 
surrounding  circumstances.  Success  in 
swarm  prevention  when  all  the  bees  in  the 
locality  are  "  swarm-mad  "  is  a  feather  in 
any  man's  cap. — Ed.] 


'I'M.'  t;i(i  iiiat  (i  A.  I ; i \n l^ha w's  apiary  is  locafpd 
only  about  -10  I'l  rt  fruiu  the  sidewalk  of  a  busy 
street  of  Sharon,  Pa.,  doesn't  prevent  him  from  mak- 
ing a  success  of  it — nor  the  bees  from  swarming. 
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OU  ASK, 
Mr.  Editor, 
page  359, 
whether  there  is 
not  danger  of 
starting  robbing 
by  shoving  a 
comb  of  honey 
into  the  big  en- 
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trance  under  the  brood-nest, 
sorry  to  advise  anything  that  would  get  a 
beginner  into  trouble;  but  really  1  cant 
think  of  any  way  of  feeding  less  danger- 
ous, even  for  a  beginner.  It  takes  only  a 
fraction  of  the  time  it  would  to  open  the 
hive  and  hang  the  comb  among  the  other 
combs,  and  that  rapidity  gives  robbers  less 
chance.  Likely  you  think  the  naked  comb 
on  the  floor  will  be  unprotected.  But  im- 
mediately the  entrance  is  closed  all  but  a 
square  inch  or  less,  and  by  the  time  you 
have  the  entrance  closed  that  comb  of  honey 
will  be  covered  by  bees  the  same  as  the 
other  combs  at  the  entrance.  And  it  will 
surprise  you  how  soon  the  honey  from  that 
comb  will  be  carried  up  into  the  combs  above 
if  there  is  room  for  it  there. 

T^lRS.   Allen,  you  want  to  know  some- 
what definitely,  p.  376,  at  what  stage  of  the 
season  the  first  equalizing  of  brood  occurs. 
A  bit  hard  to  answer.     After  the  colonies 
have  been  on  their  stands  long  enough  to 
have  brood   started  in   each,   say   about   a 
week,  a  hasty  examination  is  made  the  hrst 
flying  day  to  see  if  any  colony  is  queenless 
and  to  note  which  colonies  are  weakest,  and 
incidentally    to    see   if   any    need    feeding. 
Then  the  weakest  colonies  are  newspaperecl 
over  the  queenless  ones.     Perhaps  the  best 
answer  I  can  give  as  to  the  time  when  the 
first  equalizing  is  done  is  to  say  whenever 
colonies  are  strong  enough.     That  will  be 
when  the  strongest  have  five  or  six  brood 
each,  and  may  be  before  fruit-bloom,  or  it 
may  be  near  the  close  of  fruit-bloom.     You 
can't  very  well  go  wrong  about  the  time  it 
you  never  reduce  a  colony  helow  four  hrood. 
There's    no    fixed    rule    as    to    amount    ot 
stores  in  spring,  unless  it  be  to  crowd  m  all 
there's  room  for  early,  and  not  to  allow  any 
empty  combs  later. 

Allen  Latham,  after  years  of  experience 
with  different  substitutes  for  pollen,  has 
oome  to  the  conclusion  that  cottonseed  meal 
is  the  best  he  has  tried.  He  has  come  to 
another  conclusion  that  is  rather  startling 
—that  is,  that  feeding  such  substitutes  is  a 
matter  of  no  gain  but  distinct  loss.  If  you 
read  the  two  pages  he  has  written  about  it, 
in  the  Domestic  Beekeeper,  page  172,_  you 
will  see  he  makes  out  a  strong  case,  giving 
actual  experience.     Briefly,   there  are  two 
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reasons  for  the 
harm :  the  weak- 
ening of  the 
nurse  -  bees  by 
tlie  digestion  of 
faod  unsuited  to 
t  h  eir  digestive 
organs,  and  the 
forced  activity 
of  the  bees  when  they  should  stay  at  home. 
G.  C.  Greiner  has  been  perhaps  the 
strongest  opponent  of  the  use  of  full  sheets 
of  foundation  in  sections.  He  believed  the 
quantity  of  honey  might  be  thereby  increas- 
ed, but  at  the  expense  of  quality.  After 
many  years  of  experience  and  much  obser- 
vation he  is  now  thoroly  convinced  of  his 
mistake,  and  recants  in  the  most  whole- 
souled  manner  {American  Bee  Journal, 
April,  129).  He  now  thinks  it  a  mistaken 
notion  that  sections  with  a  natural  base  are 
superior,  is  converted  "  into  a  thoroly  con- 
vinced full-sheet  and  bottom-starter  advo- 
cate," and  says  of  what  he  calls  his  former 
notion,  "  It  has  cost  me  tons  of  honey  dur- 
ing the  past  decades." 

"  Allen  Latham  asserts  that,  in  combat 
between  a  laying  queen  and  a  virgin,  the 
virgin  is  always  the  winner  because  of  her 
greater  agility.  Dr.  Gates  says  this  is  not 
always  so,  and  that  he  knows  of  instances 
where  the  fertile  queen  won.  How  is  this?" 
— American  Bee  Journal,  Jan.,  1917,  p.  13. 
It  is  not  said  that  Dr.  Gates  saw  the  combat; 
and  unless  he  or  some  one  else  did,  there's 
no  proof.  If  a  strange  virgin  were  intro- 
duced, the  workers  would  take  a  hand,  and 
the  virgin  come  off  second  best.  In  a  fair 
stand-up  fight  I  should  always  expect  to  see 
the  virgin  the  victor  because  of  vigor;  and 
j-et  in  one  case  in  a  thousand  I  can  imagine 
a  white-livered  virgin  overcome  by  a  red- 
blooded    laying   queen. 

Prof.  John  H.  Lovell  has  made  a  not- 
able contribution  in  American  Bee  Journal 
for  April,  p.  115,  to  bee  literature.  He 
proposes  the  division  of  North  America  into 
12  nectar  or  honey-plant  regions,  based  on 
topography,  climate,  native  vegetation,  and 
the  geographical  distribution  of  honey- 
plants.  State  lines  are  utterly  ignored; 
and  it  is  interesting  and  instructive  to 
study  the  map  giving  the  12  regions  with 
accompanying  details  as  to  honey-plants  to 
be  found  in  each. 

S.  D.  House  says  bees  go  further  for 
strong-smelling  blossoms,  because  these  can 
naturally  be  scented  further  away,  Ameri- 
can Bee  Jownal,  April,  p.  121.  Of  course. 
By  the  same  token  they  will  also  go  further 
to  blossoms  on  the  windward  side. 
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AY  is  in- 
deed t  li  e 
month  of 
apple  -  blossom. 
Commencing  in 
April  in  the 
South,  it  lasts 
till  June  in  the 
far  North.  What 

could  be  more  fitting  than  to  give  a  picture 
of  the  beauty  of  blooming  apple-trees  in 
colors  on  the  cover  page  of  Gleanings  for 
May?  How  true  to  nature,  with  the  green 
grass  and  shadows  below,  the  blue  sky 
above,  and  the  white  and  pink  blooming 
trees  between !  I  thought  1  could  see  two 
birds  in  the  front  tree,  and  it  required  no 
great  stretch  of  imagination  to  hear  the 
merr}'  hum  of  the  bees. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  neatest  tools  we  have  found 
recently  is  an  electric  wire-imbedder.  It 
puts  the  wire  right  down  in  the  center  of 
the  foundation  and  covers  it  with  wax  so 
you  can  hardly  tell  from  Avhich  side  it  was 
imbedded.  There  may  be  others  as  good  as 
this  one  put  out  by  the  Dadants,  but  I 
have  not  seen  it. 

*  *  * 

I  was  much  interc.led  in  E.  T.  Atwater's 
"  Shaken-swarm  plan  perfected,"  as  given 
on  page  352,  placing  the  brood-chamber  over 
an  empty  one  to  prevent  absconding.  If 
it  will  work  as  well  in  other  sections  and  in 
other  hands  it  will  remove  one  of  the  serious 
objections  to  the  shaking  plan  of  manage- 
ment. 

*  «■  * 

At  how  low  a  temperature  can  combs  be 
handled  without  injury  to  unsealed  brood? 
Some  claim  it  injures  a  colony  even  lo  lift 
one  corner  of  the  packing  in  early  April. 
I  find  some  beekeepers  object  to  an  inspec- 
tor opening  their  hives  unless  the  tempera- 
ture is  near  70°.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  be- 
ing over  particular. 

*  *  ■* 

The  article  by  Le'>vis  P.  Tanton,  page  335. 
May,  on  destructive  spraying,  is  open  to 
criticism.  While  I  agree  with  him  that  too 
early  spraying  might  kill  the  pollen  grains 
or  the  delicate  organs  of  flowers,  .yet  if 
delayed  until  the  calyx  closes  and  turns 
down  it  seems  too  late,  as  it  is  dilTicult  at 
this  stage  to  spray  so  as  to  reach  the  bass 
of  the  calyx  where  the  larva  of  the  codling 
moth  is  supposed  to  swallow  its  fatal  dose 
of  poison.  I  believe  also  that  the  calyx 
and  base  or  flower  does  not  grow  after  the 
fruit  has  become  fertile.  When  fertiliza- 
tion is  completed  the  function  or  use  of  the 
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calyx    is    at    an 

encl,  and  it  slow- 
ly dries  up.    We 
find  the  calyx  of 
a  mature   apple 
scarcely    1  a  rger 
than    when    it 
held     the     pistil 
and    stamens   in 
in  its  bosom.     It  is  only  the  ovary  of  an 
ap]"»le  blossom  that  swells  and  develops  into 
a  fruit. 

I  see  our  friend  E.  G.  Baldwin  is  still 
of  the  opinion  (page  292,  April)  there  is 
nothing  more  wholesome  for  a  newly  in- 
troduced queen  than  a  good  "  licking."  It 
reminds  us  of  a  man  whose  wife  pounded 
him.  His  friends  remonstrated;  but  he 
said,  "  Let  her  alone,  for  it  amuses  her,  and 
doesn't  hurt  me."  So  this  "  licking "  of 
the  queen  amuses  the  workers,  and  doesn't 
hurt  the  queen ;  indeed,  it  jjroves  a  most 
admirable  way  of  introducing  a  stranger. 
*  *  * 

That  article  on  bees  and  fruit  on  page 
332,  May,  by  E.  R.  Root,  reminds  us  that 
more  and  more  the  value  of  bees  in  the 
production  of  fruit  is  appreciated.  We  are 
having  more  and  more  calls  for  bees  for 
this  purpose.  But  let  us  be  careful  not  to 
assert  that  fruit  can  not  be  produced  with- 
out the  agency  of  insects.  There  appears 
to  be  a  great  variation  in  the  ability  of  fruit- 
trees  to  fertilize  their  own  flowers.  Some 
seem  to  require  insects  on  their  blossoms, 
while  others  require  pollen  to  be  brought 
from  some  other  variety. 


WHY   THEY   DIED. 

The  best  time  to  study  the  wintering 
problem  is  in  the  spring.  Every  colony 
that  has  died  should  be  examined  with  great 
care  and  the  cause  ascertained,  every  comb 
being  removed  to  make  sure  of  the  cause  of 
the  trouble.  Of  13  colonies  placed  in  the 
cellar,  one  was  found  dead  Avhen  taken  out 
this  spring.  On  examining  the  combs  they 
were  found  bare  of  honey.  The  cause  and 
remedy  for  such  is  apparent.  Of  some  180 
in  our  home  yard  wintered  out  of  doors  on 
their  summer  stands  one  was  found  queen- 
less  and  dead.  Another  had  almost  en- 
tirely new  white  combs;  and  the  bees,  be- 
ing unable  to  keep  up  the  temperature, 
had  dysentery  and  died.  Another  had  made 
the  winter  nest  at  one  side  of  the  brood- 
chamber,  and  starved  with  an  abundance  of 
honey  on  the  other  side.  Still  another  had 
changed  its  queen  in  late  summer,  and  had 
too  few  bees  to  withstand  the  long  winter. 
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ONE  Sunday. 
several 
weeks  ago, 
there  sat  in  our 
church  a  father 
ard  mother  who 
l:ad  just  come 
from  the  car  af- 
ter     b  i  d  d  i  u  g 

goodby  to  their  youngest  son,  a  boy  of 
twenty,  a  boy  well  and  favorably  known  to 
every  one  in  our  town.  He  had  joined  the 
hospital  unit  which  left  Cleveland  for 
France  that  afternoon,  leaving  college  to 
enlist.  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  on  that 
mother's  face.  It  was  not  that  she  was  not 
brave.  She  was  perhaps  more  composed 
than  any  of  the  rest  of  us,  for  the  minister 
in  his  opening  remarks  had  alluded  to  the 
young  man's  having  gone.  I  shall  not  try 
to  describe  the  expression  of  her  face.  You 
have  seen  it  on  some  mother's  face  near 
your  home,  and  will  probably  see  it  many, 
many  more  times.  The  world  is  full  of 
mothers  with  such  faces  now.  Every  day 
we  hear  of  more  of  our  brave  boys  enlisting 
in  their  country's  service. 

And  now  what  are  we  women  going  to  do 
for  our  bit?  We  have  been  getting  pages 
and  pages  of  good  advice,  and  we  have  been 
charged  with  being  wasteful  and  extrava- 
gant in  our  kitchens.  For  instance,  Secre- 
tary of  Agi'ieulture  Houston  authorizes  a 
statement  estimating  that  we  waste  food 
amounting  to  more  than  $700,000,000  an- 
nually. That  sounds  incredible,  but  it  is 
only  .$7.00  per  person  a  year ;  or  computing 
it  on  a  family  basis,  allowing  five  persons  to 
the  family,  it  makes  a  waste  of  67  cts.  per 
family  a  week,  or  a  little  less  than  ten  cents 
a  day.  Even  that  seems  a  high  average  to 
me;  and  yet  if  the  fig-ures  should  be  cut  in 
two  the  sum  total  would  still  be  appalling. 
Tt  looks  as  if  we  deserve  the  scolding, 
doesn't  it  ? 

We  must  not  confuse  the  need  for  pre- 
venting waste  of  food  with  the  financial 
problem.  If  you  can  afford  porterhouse 
steak,  mushrooms,  etc.,  daily,  it  is  still  your 
privilege.  But  don't  waste  a  crumb  of  what- 
ever food  you  use.  There  is  an  actual  food 
shortage  in  the  world. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  of  the  ways  in 
which  we  can  save  food  in  our  homes. 
First,  take  good  care  of  all  raw  materials  as 
they  come  into  your  house,  protecting  them 
from  micej  insects,  or  decay.  Second,  en- 
courage your  family  to  eat  enough  for  phys- 
ical and  mental  efficiency  and  no  more. 
Third,  don't  spoil  food  in  preparation  by 
burning  or  careless  cooking.  Fourth,  use 
whole-wheat  flour  instead  of  white  at  least 
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a  pai't  of  the 
time.  Dietitians 
have  long  urged 
this  change,  and 
we  are  told  28 
per  cent  of  the 
wheat  is  wasted 
in  making  white 
flour,  or,  to  state 
it  in  another  way,  over  100,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat.  Fifth,  boil  potatoes  in  the  skins 
and  peel  just  before  serving.  Both  material 
and  food  value  will  be  saved.  Sixth,  save 
the  wa^er  in  which  vegetables  and  rice  have 
been  cooked  for  soups  and  sauces.  It  is 
rich  in  valuable  mineral  salts.  Seventh, 
utilize  every  drop  of  skimmed  milk.  It  is 
a  better  balanced  food  than  cream,  as  cream 
is  only  the  fat,  while  skimmed  milk  contains 
protein,  minerals,  and  carbohydrates. 
Eighth,  save  and  render  every  bit  of  fat. 
Ninth,  dry  in  the  oveii  and  grind  scraps  of 
bread  left  from  the  table.  A  good  cook  can 
think  of  dozen  of  ways  to  use  them.  And 
when  you  entertain  your  friends,  serve  them 
a  simple,  well-cooked,  well-balanced  meal. 
Don't  encourage  overeating  by  serving  too 
great  a  variety  when  little  children  are 
starving  in  Belgium. 

And  now.  Uncle  Sam,  we  women  of  the 
United  States  would  like  to  have  you  notice 
that  we  are  taking  our  scolding  for  being 
wasteful  and  extravagant  in  a  beautiful 
spirit.  We  are  going  to  practice  such  thrift 
that  a  self-respecting  pig  would  not  find 
even  light  refreshment  in  our  garbage- 
pails.  We  are  going  to  do  our  best  to  have 
our  families  largely  feed  themselves  and 
have  something  to  spare  by  garden-making. 
If,  as  we  are  told,  this  war  is  to  be  won  by 
bread  bullets,  you  will  find  us  doing  our 
share  and  rejoicing  that  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help.  And  may  we  respectfully 
voice  the  hope  that  before  harvest  time  you 
may  decide  not  to  let  hundreds  of  millions 
of  bushels  of  grain  go  into  drinks  instead  of 
food.  We  also  think  tobacco-fields  Avould 
make  beautiful  war-gardens. 

It  would  never  do  to  finish  this  page  on 
thrift  without  mentioning  honey.  Doubt- 
less you  already  know  our  government  is 
urging  beekeepers  to  increase  their  honey 
production  as  much  as  possible  to  help  out 
the  sugar  shortage.  We  are  told  that  the 
nearer  our  table  we  can  produce  our  food, 
the  better,  as  the  transportation  problem  is 
going  to  be  almost  as  serious  as  the  food 
problem.  Tlierefore,  let  me  urge  again  this 
month  that  you  take  the  best  of  care  of 
your  little  garden  musicians,  the  bees. 
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D  ang'  as  a 
side  line  is 
a  curse  to  the  in- 
dustry "  —  page 
2  6  4,  April 
Gleanings.  Yes, 
that  is  really 
■what  it  says.  I 
read  it  several  times  to  make  sure 


I   do 


hope  Mr.  Bales  smiled  as  he  wrote  it.  I 
didn't  smile  a  bit  when  I  first  read  it,  nor 
while  I  wrote  a  long  and  si^irited  reply. 
But  when  my  bump  of  humor  woke  up 
(bumps  do  go  to  sleep  occasionally  you 
know),  I  tossed  the  "  retort  courteous  "  into 
the  fire,  and  smiled  across  to  Mr.  Bales,  clear 
from  Tennessee  to  California! 

Now  if  ignorance  had  been  labeled  the 
curse  to  the  industry,  there  would  have  been 
a  'Complete  unanimity  of  opinion,  for  all 
reading  beefolk,  mainliners  and  sideliners 
alike,  would  agree  heartily.  Of  course  we 
sideliners  all  admit  frankly  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  ignorance  and  unprogi'essive- 
ness  among  the  non-professionals.  Why, 
haven't  we  oiri'selves  a  neighbor  Avho  recent- 
ly boasted  to  his  neighbors,  "  I  tell  you 
what — beekeeping  is  the  thing!  Now  I've 
got  just  two  hives — well,  I've  reely  got 
three,  but  one  didn't  do  no  good — 'n  I  didn't 
do  a  single  thing  to  'em  last  year,  'n  I  got 
ten  full  pounds  of  honey"?  But  shall  the 
efificiency  of  all  sideliners  be  judged  by  that 
of  our  neighbor? 

Seriously,  it  is  true  that  in  the  ranks 
of  the  non-professional  is  a  high  degree  of 
intelligence  and  skill  and  success.  We  have 
the  honor  of  including  men  of  education 
and  intelligence  among  our  number — college 
men  and  ministers,  lawyers  and  doctors  and 
editors,  and  men  of  trained  business  grasp. 
And  some  women !  And  many  a  man  has 
reached  the  mainline  only  by  first  follow- 
ing patiently  and  perhaps  stumblingly  the 
humble  tracks  of  the  side  line.  Some  bee- 
keepers may  have  been  born  professionals, 
as  it  were,  because  their  fathers  were  that 
before  them ;  but  surely  most  of  them — I  re- 
call some  gTeat  and  famous  names — have 
achieved  their  present  dignified  and  sub- 
stantial positions  by  the  old  and  honored 
route  of  beekeeping  as  a  side  line. 

In  this  department  we  want  to  record, 
one  after  another,  the  successes  of  non-pro- 
fessional beekeepers,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
have  a  generous  supply  of  these  interesting 
stories.  But  we  are  also  going  to  look  at 
the  other  side  of  the  shield,  and  admit  the 
failures  and  mistakes  and  countless  prob- 
lems. In  ]914  ]\rr.  N.  Person  of  San 
Fi-aneisco,  caught  a  swarm  of  bees  and  then 
bought  four  colonies  from  a  neighbor  for 
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$5.00— tlu-ee  in 
old  hives,  one  in 
a  box.  He  fed 
1  hem  to  bring 
them  t  li  r  u  the 
winter.  They  all 
died,  except  the 
one  in  the  box. 
This  one  he 
transferred  late  in  February,  smoking  and 
handling  "  according  to  the  books."  "  The 
contents,  probably  a  handful,"  writes  Mr. 
Person,  "left  thru  a  crack,  but  the  queen 
came  back  in  about  fifteen  minutes  and 
settled  on  my  hand.  I  put  her  on  the 
frames  I  had  fixed  up,  and  the  poor  fel- 
lows tried  to  start  housekeeping  again. 
I  realized  I  ought  to  help  them,  so  I  gave 
a  frame  of  bees  and  brood  from  my  other 
colony  which  was  very  strong."  Most 
of  this  brood  died  from  chilling,  so  he  gave 
another  frame,  and  the  next  day  found  the 
queen  outside,  dead.  Later  he  bought  a 
queen  and  started  a  nucleus.  This  queen 
cast  three  swarms,  all  of  which  wintered 
successfully  and  stored  surplus  next  season. 
One  swarm  was  hived  on  drawn  combs  and 
"put  on  a  stand  a  couple  of  hundred  feet 
from  the  mother  hive.  In  about  forty-five 
minutes  they  were  going  in  a  steady  stream 
back  and  forth  to  the  old  hive,  robbing, 
and  carrying  away  everything." 

By  1916  he  had  ten  colonies.  He  got  a 
good  honey  crop  and  left  each  hive  with 
plenty  of  stores.  Early  in  Februai*y  of  this 
year  they  started  breeding  "  to  beat  the 
band."  But  then  came  storms  and  cold 
weather,  queens  stopped  laying,  and  brood 
was  thrown  out.  Not  till  April  did  laying 
begin  again,  and  by  that  time  three  queens 
had  died,  one  had  swarmed,  entered  the 
wrong  hive  and  been  killed,  and  most  of  the 
old  bees  were  dead.  So  now  "  I  am  buying 
bees  to  build  them  up  again,"  he  writes, 
"  and  all  this  with  plenty  of  sealed  and  un- 
sealed stores." 

Now,  that  is  a  chapter  of  accidents  and 
mishaps,  but  he  will  win  out  yet. 

In  our  own  yard  this  spring  I  had  to  kill 
a  queen  because  not  one  of  her  eggs  hatched 
into  larva.  We  bought  her  last  year  in 
late  August,  and,  after  finding  her  laying 
early  in  September,  I  had  left  her  alone 
except  to  see  that  there  were  enough  stores, 
and  so  had  not  discovered  this  unexpected 
no-goodness.  The  first  examination  thSs 
spring  made  me  realize  she  was  backward, 
as  there  were  eggs  only,  in  only  one  comb. 
The  second  examination,  about  two  Aveeks 
later,  still  showed  only  eggs,  tho  by  that 
time  in  three  combs — not  a  larva  in  the  hive. 
Of  course  (hat  sealed  her  fate,  and  T  killed 
her. 
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new  idea — 

one  that 
might  get  r  e- 
sults,  which  is 
more  than  can  be 
said  of  a  lot  of 
"  ideas."  It  was 
written  to  a  bee- 
keeper friend  of  the  M.-A.-O.  (it  was  writ- 
ten in  deadest  earnest,  too)  and  its  gen- 
erally business-like  air  and  all-pervading 
benevolent  spirit  justify  its  reproduction 
here — so  here  it  is :  "I  have  bees  in  out- 
yards  and  thefs  have  stolen  5  hives  and  rob- 
bed others  to  the  extent  of  215  lbs.  of 
honey.  It  is  impossible  to  watch  them,  and 
I  ask  what  do  you  think  might  be  the  re- 
sults of  the  law  if  I  would  place  arsnic  be- 
tween the  midrib  or  between  two  sheets  of 
foundation  and  place  them  in  eirtin  hives 
espesliialy  for  thefs  and  if  they  should 
stealit  from  the  bees,  eat  it  and  die  and  it 
should  be  proved  just  as  I  have  stated  do 
you  suppose  I  would  be  in  any  danger  of 
loosing  my  scalop."  How  direct  and  clear 
the  thought !  How  simple  in  conception ! 
How  bold  and  yet  artful  in  strategy !  How 
calculated  for  the  general  weal  as  well  as 
for  the  intestinal  linings  of  honey-thieves ! 
I  must  say  that  I  like  it — its  general  sans 
froid  and  lofty  jDurposefulness.  The  other 
editors  of  Gleanings  don't  agree  with  me — 
but  I  do.  I  can't  help  believing  in  the 
man's  sincerity.  Just  one  caution,  how- 
ever, viz. :  Never  mind  your  "  scalop,"  but 
pay  considerable  attention  to  avoid  getting 
those  "  hives  espeshialy  for  thefs "  mixed 
up  when  it  comes  to  saving  out  honey  for 
home  consumption. 

*  *  * 

A  visiting  beekeeper  a  few  days  ago 
blurted  this  right  out  in  the  office :  "  A 
beekeeper,  if  he  isn't  being  stung  by  a 
honeybee  or  a  honey-buyer,  is  trying  to 
sting  some  other  beekeeper."  Wasn't  that 
a  devil  of  a  thing  to  say  right  in  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.'s  office?  Yes,  sir,  despite  dear 
old  Mr.  A.  I.  Root's  possible  objection  to 
the  strong  word,  wasn't  that  the  very  devil 
of  a  thing  to  say  right  in  the  office  here? 

•  •  * 

Just  to  show  how  honey-producei's  them- 
selves contribute  to  the  demoralization  of 
the  honey  market  and  prices:  A  honey- 
producer  in  western  Ohio  last  winter 
sold  his  big  honey  crop  at  retail  for  $1.00 
per  gallon  in  cans — a  net  price  of  less  than  8 
ets.  per  pound.  Extensive  honey-dealers 
had  then  been  paying  more  than  this  in  car- 
load lots.  Another  honey-producer  —  al- 
most &  neighbor  of  the  one  afor3:r.en'.io -cd 
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■ — sold  his  crop 
in  10-lb.  pails  at 
$1.25.  The  cur- 
rent retail  price 
Ihen — and  easily 
obtainable —  was 
$1.75  per  pail. 
A  group  of 
honey  -  produc- 
ers selling  in  territory  close  to  this  man — 
but  who  knew  their  business — sold  their 
honey  in  5-lb.  pails  at  $1.25  per  pail.  The 
uninformed  honey-producer  is  the  man  who 
knocks  down  honey  prices.  He's  the  fellow 
that  spills  the  fat  in  the  fire  every  time. 
He's  also  generally  the  chief  high  squealer 
about  low  honey  prices  and  the  poor  op- 
pressed beekeeper. 

The  Man-Around-the-Office  didn't  fully 
expect  to  get  it  past  Mr.  A.  I.  Root — I  mean 
the  cuss  words  in  the  letter  of  that  fellow 
that  wrote  a  big  supply  house  about  failing 
to  send  the  crank  with  his  extractor  and 
added  a  postscript  saying  that  he  had  just 
found  the  crank  in  the  bottom  of  the  box. 
It  was  no  use  explaining  to  A.  I.  Root  that 
the  cuss  words  had  to  be  used  to  illustrate 
the  kind  of  man  that  would  write  such  a 
letter.  Nosiree.  "  Uncle  Amos  "  was  on  to 
me  and  my  flimsy  argument,  and  he  kept  on 
me  till  I  wished  that  he  would  get  off. 
I  also  wished  that  I  had'n'adidit.  I  guess, 
too,  that  he  was  right  about  it.  But  that 
mad-all-over  letter  (cuss  words  and  all) 
of  the  fellow  who  didn't  find  the  crank  the 
first  thing  in  the  top  of  the  packing  case, 
tickled  me  so  that  I  couldn't  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  pass  it  along  to  the  unregenerate 
readers  of  Gleanings.  I  won't  do  it  again 
— not  while  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  is  anywhere  this 
side  of  Bradentown,  Fla. 
*  *  * 

Most  of  those  delayed  orders  for  the  de- 
layed ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Cultures 
have  been  filled — thanks  be !  But  the  mails 
or  freight  or  some  other  agency  of  the  Old 
Nick  occasionally  still  delay  one  longer 
even  than  the  printer  did,  and  then  the  A. 
I.  Root  Co.  gets  a  whack  that  is  a  real 
whack.  This  came  from  a  mad  man  down 
in  Massachusetts  who  had  had  a  copy  prom- 
ised him  in  March  at  latest,  and  had  not 
got  it  by  May  1 :  "  Perhaps  if  you  do  not 
March  in  April  you  May  in  June  and  don't 
Ju-lie  about  it."  Yet  some  people  imagine 
the  lives  of  these  Root  persons  to  be  all 
happiness,  ice  cream,  and  chocolate  sundaes ! 
How  would  you  like  to  get  one  like  thaf? 
And  this  isn't  saying  anything  about  what 
Ernest  got  for  printing  the  information  that 
dandelions  "  produce  little  or  no  honey." 
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lesson  we  con- 
sidered ways 
and  means  for 
getting  a  start 
with  bees  — 
where  to  get  the 
bees,  i  n  what 
form,  etc.  At 
this  time  especially,  the  reader  is  urged  to 
review  not  only  the  last  lesson  but  the  first 
three  as  well. 

One  of  the  first  problems  tliat  confronts 
the  beginner  afler  securing  his  bees  is  where 
to  put  them.  Conditions  vary  according  to 
circumstances.  One  living  in  the  country 
or  in  the  suburbs  can  do  no  better  than  to 
have  the  hives  in  an  orchard  or  in  the 
partial  shade  of  some  tree.  Too  much  shade 
is  as  bad  for  bees  as  for  human  beings. 
Some  producers  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  no 
colonies  do  well  if  they  stand  in  the  shade. 
A  little  protection  from  the  sun  in  the  hot- 
test part  of  the  day,  however,  is  advisable. 

A  beginner  living  in  a  city  or  town  is 
often  perplexed  to  know  what  is  the  best 
place  for  the  bees.  If  they  are  located  in 
a  back  lot  they  may  cause  some  annoyance 
to  neighbors,  especially  if  the  neighborhood 
is  thickly  settled.  There  is  no  objection  to 
a  back-lot  location  provided  there  is  a  high 
fence,  trees,  or  buildings  that  will  cause  the 
bees  to  fly  high,  especially  in  case  of  streets 
or  alleys  close  by  in  the  direct  line  of  flight. 
One  should  anticipate  any  trouble  by  pre- 
venting the  conditions  that  may  cause  it. 

If  there  is  no  high  fence  or  hedge,  or  even 
shed  or  building  to  act  as  a  shelter  from 
cold  winds,  also  to  cause  the  bees  to  fly  high, 
it  is  frequently  advisable  to  put  the  hive  in 
an  attic  or  on  some  flat  roof  easily  acces- 
sible. A  flat  tin  roof,  especially  if  painted 
a  dark  color,  is  apt  to  be  a  pretty  hot  place, 
therefore  the  hives  should  surely  have  some 
shade,  for  there  is  danger  of  the  combs  melt- 
ing down. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  attic  other 
than  the  inconvenience  of  going  up  and 
down  stairs;  but  it  is  important  to  have 
the  hives  set  close  to  the  outside  walls  with 
an  entrance  cut  thru  so  that  the  bees  can  go 
in  and  out  at  any  time.  There  should  be 
a  window  near  by  to  give  plenty  of  light, 
and  this  window  should  be  on  hinges  so  that 
it  may  be  swung  entirely  out  of  the  way,  or 
else  it  should  be  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
taken  out  when  the  bees  are  being  looked 
over.  If  this  precaution  were  not  taken, 
those  bees  that  fly  from  the  combs  toward 
the  light  would  merely  buzz  up  and  down 
on  the  window  and  die,  being  unable  to  find 
their  way  back  to  the  hive.  If  there  is  no 
glass  in  the  window  the  bees  will  fly  toward 
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the  light  and  will 
eventually  find 
their  way  back 
to  the  regular 
outside  entrance. 
Attic  beekeeping 
has  this  addi- 
tional a  d  V  a  n- 
THE  FIRST  WORK.  tage,    that    t  h  e 

hive  does  not  need  to  be  painted. 

If  the  hive  is  located  in  the  back  lot, 
make  sure  that  the  entrance  is  turned  away 
from  any  nearby  path  or  sidewalk.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that 
nothing  makes  the  bees  madder  than  to 
have  some  one  stand  right  in  front  of  the 
entrance.  The  returning  bees,  noticing  a 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  hive  be- 
cause of  the  obstruction,  will  often  collect 
in  quite  a  cloud.  It  is  just  as  important  to 
see  that  the  bees  in  their  line  of  flight — that 
is,  the  direction  they  usually  take  when  leav- 
ing the  hive,  are  not  annoyed  by  moving 
objects. 

THE  FIRST  WORK. 

Most  beginners  overdo  the  first  work. 
Pulling  the  hive  all  to  pieces  and  distribut- 
ing the  combs  around  just  for  fun  is  an 
expensive  kind  of  pleasure.  At  the  earliest 
opportunity,  however,  the  combs  should  be 
looked  over  carefully  to  make  sure  that 
there  is  a  queen,  that  she  is  laying,  and 
that  the  conditions  of  brood-rearing  are  nor- 
mal. Even  as  early  as  March  in  most 
northern  localities  there  should  be  brood  in 
all  stages — not  a  large  amount  of  hatching 
brood,  it  is  true,  but  some  at  least ;  and  in 
April,  May,  and  on  into  June,  the  amount 
of  brood-rearing  should  have  steadily  in- 
ci'eased.  If  the  queen  is  not  prolific,  or  if 
she  is  defective  in  any  way,  as  shown  by  ir- 
regular work,  she  must  be  replaced;  other- 
wise there  is  no  chance  of  surplus  honey. 

A  good  queen  starts  laying  in  the  central 
part  of  the  comb,  gradually  enlarging  the 
circle  as  conditions  warrant.  She  should 
lay  in  regular  order  one  egg  in  a  cell  with 
almost  no  cells  skipped.  If  a  colony  is 
made  up  of  old  bees  largely,  the  queen  at 
first  will  be  greatly  hampered,  for  there  are 
no  young  nurse  bees  to  care  for  the  brood. 
Under  such  circumstances,  therefore,  the 
queen  should  not  be  blamed  for  not  starting 
in  brood-rearing  with  a  rush. 

Some  time  in  the  spring,  before  the  colony 
becomes  too  populous,  the  queen  should  be 
clipped.  This  work  should  be  done  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  when  most  of  the 
field  bees  will  be  outside  of  the  hive.  It  is 
then  much  easier  to  find  the  queen.  The  be- 
ginner especially  should  stand  or  sit  with 
the  light  falling  over  the  shoulder,  and  he 
should  pick  out  one  of  the  combs  in  the 
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Queen  poking  her  head  into  cell  to  see  if  it  is  pol- 
ished ready  for  a  new  egg. 


Queen   laying. 


Note  the  circle   of  bees   around  her 
in  mute  adoration. 


center  of  the  part  of  the  hive  containing  the 
most  brood,  looking  over  both  sides  of  it 
carefully.  If  the  queen  is  not  there  tliis 
comb  should  be  stood  on  end  by  one  corner 
of  the  hive,  and  the  other  combs  should  be 
looked  over  just  as  carefully. 

Wlien  she  is  found  she  should  be  clipped 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  In  picking 
her  up,  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the 
right  hand  should  grasp  the  wings,  when  the 
queen  can  be  transferred  to  the  left  hand. 


The  best  way  to  hold  the  queen  while  clipping. 

When  she  is  placed"  on  the  ball  of  the  left 
forefinger  and  the  thumb  lightly  held 
against  the  back  of  her  head  and  thorax  she 
will  grasp  the  finger  with  her  legs  and  the 
wings  will  stick  straight  out  so  that  it  is 
easy  to  clip  off  two-thirds  the  length  of  the 
wings  on  one  side.  Some  clip  the  left  wings 
odd  years  and  the  right  wings  even  years. 


This  furnishes  quite  a  check  on  her  age.  A 
timid  beginner  should  practice  on  drones 
first,  for  the  drones  cannot  sting.  The 
queen,  while  she  has  a  sting,  never  uses  it 
except  against  a  rival  queen. 

As  soon  as  possible  the  combs  should 
be  looked  over  to  make  sure  that  there  is 
enough  sealed  honey.  A  beginner  may  find 
it  a  little  difficult  to  know  just  how  much 
sealed  honey  constitutes  enough.  No  colony 
at  any  time  should  be  allowed  to  have  less 
than  three  to  five  pounds  of  sealed  honey; 
for  when  brood-rearing  is  at  its  height 
honey  is  being  used  very  rapidly  indeed : 
and  if  the  bees  are  running  a  little  short 
they  will  retrench,  thus  curtailing  brood- 
rearing  at  a  time  when  it  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant that  everything  be  done  to  build  up 
and  not  reduce  the  strength  of  the  colonies. 

A  good  beekeeper  sees  to  it  the  fall  previ- 
ous that  his  colonies  are  supplied  with  more 
than  enough  stores  to  last  thru  until  the 
main  honey  -  flow  begins  the  following 
spring;  but  a  beginner  who  is  just  starting 
in  the  siDring  does  not  have  this  advantage, 
and  must  feed,  therefore,  if  tlie  bees  are 
running  short.  Unnecessary  spring  feeding 
should  not  be  practiced  by  beginners.  For 
emergencies  there  are  a  number  of  good 
feeders  on  the  market,  any  one  of  which  is 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  A  small  feeder 
that  will  hold  a  quai-t  of  thin  syrup,  made 
by  mixing  two  parts  of  water  and  one  of 
sugar,  is  large  enough. 

Many  beginners  in  their  first  enthusiasm 
try  to  invent  something,  especially  a  feeder.  / 
More  worthless  feeders  have  been  invented 
than  all  other  contraptions  relating  to  bee- 
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keeping  put  together.  The  beginner  must 
always  remember  that  there  have  been  a 
good  many  hundred  thousand  beekeepers 
who  have  traversed  the  same  ground  before 
him,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  his  idea 
is  not  new.  One  thousand  one  hundred 
and  ninety-four  patents  have  been  issued  to 
beekeepers  for  vanous  hives  and  appliances. 
Any  man  with  a  finger  sawed  off  can  count 
on  the  fingers  remaining  on  that  one  hand, 
without  the  thumb,  those  patents  which  have 
amounted  to  anything  commercially.  All 
this  does  not  mean  that  a  beginner's  idea 
is  useless,  but  it  does  mean  that  there  are 
about  one  thousand  chances  to  one  that  his 
plan  is  not  as  good  as  others  described  in 
standard  text-books. 

Some  beginners  ask,  "  What  can  I  do  to 
make  my  bees  swarm  V  Those  having  more 
experience  ask,  "  What  can  I  do  to  keep  my 
bees  from  swarming?"  It  is  natural  for 
colonies  in  good  condition  to  swarm,  as  the 
many  articles  in  this  number  of  Gleanings 
clearly  show.  There  are  ways  for  making 
increase  by  artificial  methods;  but  the  aver- 
age beginner,  while  he  should  read  up  on 
the  subject  in  text-books,  should  not  try 
these  plans  until  he  has  had  a  little  experi- 
ence. Increase  by  natural  swarming  is  the 
safest  at  first.  Usually  some  one  can  be 
found  near  by  who  will  attend  to  the  hiving. 
If  the  queen  is  not  clipped  the  bees  are  al- 
most sure  to  cluster,  near  by,  first.  If  she 
is  clipped  slie  will  be  found  in  the  grass  in 
front  of  the  hive,  usually  with  a  little  knot 
of  bees  with  her — and  the  bees  of  the  swarm 
will  return.  As 
soon  as  a 
swa  r  m  issues 
from  a  hive 
having  a  clip- 
ped queen,  the 
queen  should 
be  found  and 
caged,  a  new 
hive  put  on  the 
old  location 
with  its  en- 
trance facing 
the  same  way, 
equipped  with 
frames  having 
full  sheets  of 
comb  founda- 
t  i  o  n.  One 
drawn  comb, 
how  ever,  i  s 
quite  an  ad- 
vantage. The 
parent  hive 
should  be  set 
on    a    new    lo- 


Swarms  are   not  always  liived  as  easily   as  this. 


cation  with  its  entrance  turned  the  nthei' 
way.  When  the  bees  return  they  will  run 
into  the  new  hive  and  the  queen  liberated 
among  them.  Queen-cells  will  have  been 
started  on  the  combs  in  the  old  hive  so  that 
in  a  few  days  the  old  colony  will  have  a 
new  young  queen.  Any  supers  that  were 
on  the  old  hive  at  the  time  the  swarm  issued 
should  be  put  on  the  new  hive,  on  the  old 
location,  containing  the  swarm.  Under  or- 
dinary circumstances  the  bees  will  start 
work  in  them  with  a  rush.  No  bees  work 
with  quite  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  as  do 
those  of  a  newly  hived,  natural  swarm. 

In  comb-honey  production  the  supers  with 
the  little  boxes  for  the  storing  of  honey 
are  not  as  attractive  to  the  bees  as  larger 
combs;  and  their  tendency,  therefore,  un- 
less "  baited  "  by  a  good  many  partly  filled 
sections  held  over  from  the  year  before,  is 
to  crowd  the  honey  into  the  brood-combs, 
curtailing  the  space  for  the  queen  to  lay, 
and  bringing  on  the  crowded  condition  so 
conducive  to  swarming.  An  expert  can  do 
much  toward  overcoming  this  state  of 
affairs,  but  it  is  an  exceedingly  vexing  prob- 
lem for  a  beginner. 

In  extraeted-honey  production  it  is  much 
easier  to  control  swarming,  since  a  super  can 
be  put  on  and  the  queen  encouraged  to  lay 
in  it  before  the  swarming  time  arrives. 
Later  on  she  can  be  confined  to  the  first 
story  with  a  queen-excluder  (Lesson  3)  ; 
and  when  the  brood  hatches  in  the  super  the 
bees  will  proceed  to  store  honey  there.  An 
experienced  beekeeper  may  be  able  to  man- 
age without  a 
queen  -  exclud- 
eir;  but  it  is 
q  u  e  s  fionable 
p  r  a  c  tiee  a  t 
best,  and  a  be- 
ginner should 
not  attempt  to 
get  along  with- 
out it.  Plenty 
of  sujDer  room, 
with  never  a 
chance  for  the 
bees  to  get 
crowded,  a  1- 
most  insures 
sueieess,  other 
conditions  be- 
ing favorable. 
Even  in  ex- 
tracted -  honey 
p  r  0  d  u  ction. 
t  h  e  entrance 
should  be  as 
lai'ge  as  ])ossi- 
ble. 
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T    now   seems 

certain    that 

the  cold 
weather  prevail- 
ing over  practi- 
cally the  whole 
country  in  the 
early  part  of 
May     not     only 

delayed  all  forms  of  vegetation  but  foiled 
the  plans  of  northern  queen-breeders  who 
were  hoping  to  get  started  in  queen-rearing 
early.  Northern  breeders,  therefore,  will 
be  unable  to  start  shipping  out  queens  as 
early  as  usual. 


Apiculture  is  now  being  taught  in  twen- 
ty-two colleges  and  universities  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  according  to  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 

*  *  * 

B,  Anderson,  County  Agent  at  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  is  of  the  kind  that  does  much 
to  promote  beekeeping  in  his  territory.  He 
has  a  "  bee  club  "  to  which  he  sends  out  in- 
formation and  encouragement  whenever 
necessity  arises.  His  letters  Avritten  to  the 
beekeepers  about  Winston-Salem  are  al- 
ways timely  and  always  deal  with  the  im- 
mediate problems  before  the  beekeeper.  If 
every  county  agent  in  the  United  States 
were  of  the  B.  Anderson  kind,  the  beekeep- 
ing business  of  America  would  begin  jump- 
ing. 

*  *  * 

The  Michigan  legislature  at  its  late  ses- 
sion passed  an  appropriation  bill  which  will 
give  the  State  Inspector  $1500  per  year 
more  than  previously,  to  use  in  hiring  dep- 
uties for  bee-inspection  work.  This  money 
will  be  available  July  1.  The  services  of  a 
deputy  have  been  secured.  Until  the  neAV 
appropriation  becomes  available  not  a  great 
deal  can  be  done  excepting  the  inspection  of 
the  yards  and  vicinities  of  the  queen-breed- 
ers. This  work  is  required  by  law.  The 
money  provided  under  the  old  law  is  about 
exhausted,  and  nearly  all  promises  to  in- 
spect before  July  1  will  have  to  be  canceled 
until  the  new  appropriation  becomes  avail- 
able. The  new  law  in  Michigan  makes  it 
a  misdemeanor  to  keep  bees  in  a  box  or 
crossed-comb  frame  hive,  and  provides  a 
penalty  of  from  $5.00  to  $25.00  for  each 
offense.  The  State  Inspector  will  enforce 
this  law,  but  will  give  reasonable  time  for 
transferring-  the  bees. 

4f  to  * 

Honey-producers  will  be  interested  from 
a  money  point  of  view  in  the  following 
"  tip  "  sent  out  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  Api- 
culturist  of  the  United  States  Department 
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of  Agriculture : 
"  In  order  that 
the  b  eekeeper 
may  be .  assisted 
in  placing  his 
honey  where  it 
will  be  most 
needed,  this  De- 
partment p  r  0- 
poses  to  furnish  two  kinds  of  informa- 
tion. The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  will 
issue  in  May,  July,  September,  and  No- 
vember honey  -  crop  reports  and  crop 
prospects.  The  Office  of  Markets  will  issue 
at  intervals  the  available  data  on  honey- 
crop  movements  and  prices  from  actual 
sales  at  wholesale  centers.  These  two  lines 
of  information  will  be  furnished  the  bee- 
journals,  and  the  crop  reports  already  go 
to  many  beekeepers.  Arrangements  will  be 
made  to  send  the  reports  of  the  Office  of 
Markets  to  interested  beekeeiDers.  Every 
beekeeper  should  hold  his  honey  until  he 
has  received  these  reports,  for  they  will  be 
free  from  bias,  and  more  accurate  than 
most  quotations." 

*  *  * 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  at  Washing- 
ton reports  that  the  Texas  beekeepers  are 
coming  to  the  front  nicely  on  combless 
packages.  They  have  over  10,000  pounds 
ready  to  go  to  Idaho  and  Colorado  and  there 
will  soon  be  more.  The  bureau  notes  that 
"  this  is  a  tine  response." 
»  *  * 

The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  puts  the 
winter  losses  in  Idaho  at  46.6  per  cent,  and 
states  that  there  are  only  60  per  cent  of 
tbe  working  colonies  in  that  state  now  that 
there  were  a  year  ago.  This  is  a  tremen- 
dous shrinkage  of  bee  power  in  one  of  the 
most  important  honey-producing  sections  of 

the  country. 

*  *  * 

GOIKG  AHEAD  WITH  THE  WORK. 

The  Apicultural  Department  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology  at  Washington  informs 
Gleanings  that  the  work  mapped  out  at  the 
national  conference  of  beekeepers  and  in- 
structors held  at  the  national  apicultural 
station  at  Drummond,  Md.,  is  being  vigor- 
ously pushed.  Literature  urging  the  largest 
possible  honey  production  this  j'ear,  with 
helpful  suggestions,  has  been  sent  to  the 
beekeepers  of  18  states  and  to  all  the  county 
agents  in  the  United  States.  Nine  thousand 
honey-crop  reporters  have  been  called  on 
for  service.  Reports  on  freight  embargoes 
in  New  England  and  on  the  glass-container 
situation  have  been  submitted  to  the  Seere- 
taiy  of  Agriculture.  Organization  has  been 
completed  for  gathering  and  publishing,  by 
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July  1,  hoiiey-markot  reports  for  the  whole 
country.  An  earnest  effort  is  being'  made 
to  secure  a  special  appropriation  from  the 
Agricultural  Department  for  use  in  advanc- 
ing apieultural  interests.  A  large  number 
of  beekeepers'  associations  and  state  work- 
ers have  been  induced  to  circularize  members 
of  their  organizations  to  speed  up  honey 
production  in  tliis  war  year. 


U.    S.    GOVERNMENr's    REPORT    ON    NUMBERS, 
CONDITION^  AND   WINTER  LOSSES. 

The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
issued  a  "  Honeybee  Report "  on  May  1, 
based  on  the  returns  from  inquiries  sent 
to  about  9000  honey-crop  reporters  all  over 
the  United  States. 

According  to  the  Government's  estimate, 
winter  losses  of  bees  for  1916-17  have  not 
been  quite  so  heavy  as  during  the  previous 
two  years,  being  10  per  cent  this  winter 
compared  with  13.3  and  12.6  per  cent  in 
1915-16  and  1914-15,  but  were  very  severe 
in  many  Rocky  Mountain  States,  amounting 
to  almost  half  of  all  colonies  in  Idaho.  The 
heavier  losses  are  reported  as  being  due  to 
the  long  winter  and  extremely  low  tempera- 
tures. 

The  total  number  of  working  colonies  on 
hand  this  spring  is  4  per  cent  greater  than 
last  year,  increases  of  from  5  to  12  per  cent 
being  shown  in  most  of  the  North  Central 
States,  and  reaching  18  and  20  per  cent  in- 
crease in  Illinois  and  Nebraska,  while  in 
most  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  States  from 
Maryland  northward  the  increases  range 
from  10  to  25  per  cent.  Increases  of  from 
5  to  10  per  cent  are  reported  from  most 
Southern  States,  but  corresponding  de- 
creases occurred  in  North  Carolina,  Florida, 
Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Arkansas.  Ex- 
tremely heavy  winter  losses  in  the  northern 
and  central  Rocky  Mountain  States  pre- 
vented a  more  material  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  colonies  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
The  condition  of  colonies  as  to  healthful- 
ness  and  strength  is  91.1  per  cent  of  normal, 
slightly  lower  than  last  year,  and  4  lov.o; 
than  the  average  of  the  past  four  years,  be- 
ing good  to  excellent  in  the  Atlantic  Coast 
and  North  Central  States,  embracing  most 
of  the  white-clover  belt,  but  poor  in  most  of 
the  Gulf  States,  particularly  Texas,  and  in 
the  Western  States  generally. 

The  condition  of  honey-plants  averages 
82.5  per  cent  of  normal  for  the  United 
States,  which  is  about  13  below  both  last 
year  and  the  four-year  average.  The  con- 
ditions are  particularly  poor  in  Florida, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Texas,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and 


California.  The  prospects  in  California 
for  sage  honey  are  very  poor,  owing  to  se- 
vere fall  and  winter  drouth  and  a  late 
spring.  Orange  is  more  promising,  and 
conditions  may  improve  from  recent  gener- 
al rains  in  the  southern  sections  of  the 
state.  Serious  winter-killing  of  clover  and 
alfalfa  is  reported  from  many  sections, 
particularly  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Illinois. 
The  late  spring  over  most  of  the  country  is, 
to  some  extent,  responsible  for  the  low-con- 
dition figures  on  honey-plants. 

Fruit  prospects  are,  at  this  early  period, 
very  favorable;  and  if  good  crops  are  final- 
ly realized,  and  the  price  of  sugar  should 
remain  high,  the  narrowed  margin  between 
the  cost  of  honey  and  sugar  may  be  expected 
to  encourage  a  larger  use  of  honey  for  pre- 
serving fruits. 

A  MORE  GENERAL   USE  OF   FIBER  CONTAINERS. 

"  The  Official  Bulletin  "  of  May  15,  now 
published  by  order  of  the  President,  con- 
tained the  following  that  may  interest  those 
who  sell  honey  in  small  lots  on  home  mar- 
kets, for  the  practical  fiber  honey-container 
is  now  almost  a  certainty : 

"  Plans  for  lessening  the  use  of  tin  cans 
for  products  non-perishable,  thus  releasing 
large  quantities  of  tin  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cans  as  containers  for  seasonable 
foodstuffs,  have  about  been  completed.  If 
the  public  will  co-operate,  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  sufficient  supply  of  tin  cans 
to  care  for  the  perishable  crops  for  the 
summer.  To  this  highly  necessary  condition 
the  individual  may  assist  by  accepting  goods 
in  fiber  or  paper  instead  of  tin  whenever 
there  is  no  deterioration  in  the  change.  It 
is  exceedingly  important  that  there  be  tin  to 
preserve  the  summer  vegetables  and  fruit 
for  use  next  winter.  The  housewife  who 
helps  us  provide  that  supply  by  lessening 
her  own  demand  for  tin-packed  goods  is 
undoubtedly  '  doing  her  bit '  in  a  patriotic 
manner.  Some  of  the  products  which  it  has 
been  suggested  may  be  successfully  packed 
in  fiber  are  coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  soap  pow- 
ders, cleaners,  shoe  and  metal  polish,  soaps 
and  shaving  preparations,  talcum  powders, 
alum  baking-powders,  spiees,  condiments, 
raisins,  prunes,  and  various  drug's  and 
chemicals. 

"  For  home  use,  in  putting  ud  jellies  and 
preserves,  the  fiber  containers  may  be  used, 
and  will  be  found  cheap  and  satisfactory. 
Information  as  to  where  they  may  be  ob- 
tained will  be  gladly  furnished  inquirers 
who  address  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Washington,  or  any  of  its  branches 
in  the  several  cities  of  the  country." 
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GLEANED  BY  ASKING 


F.  B.,  C  o  11 
neeticut. — In 
opening  hives 
in  the  spring 
there  is  often  found 
too  much  honey. 
"When  six  frames 
out  of  ten  are  tilled 
with  honey  for  the 
greater  part,  aad 
the  others  are  some- 
what cluttered  up  with  pollen,  honey,  etc.,  so  there  is 
not  proper  room  for  brood,  what  would  you  do  in  that 
case?  Is  it  best  to  set  aside  these  honey-frames  and 
insert  new  frames  with  full  comb  foundation  ?  Do 
you  think  that  bees  ever  carry  honey  from  the 
brood-frames  to  the"  super,  or  is  the  super  honey 
always  brought  directly  in  from  the  fields  ?  I  have 
had  some  super  honey  that  seemed  to  me  not  fresh, 
but  as  if  honey  had  been  carried  up  from  the  main 
part  of  the  hive. 

A.  As  a  general  thing  there  is  not  much 
danger  of  having  too  much  honey  in  frames 
with  honey  and  pollen  in  the  brood-nest  in 
the  spring.  Sometimes  later  on  in  the  sea- 
son we  have  a  condition  where  we  say  the 
queen  is  "honey  bound,"  but  there  is  no 
trouble  along  that  line  in  the  spring.  The 
condition  you  refer  to  is  a  little  above  nor- 
mal but  should  not  be  disturbed.  If  you  were 
to  put  in  frames  of  foundation  you  would 
spread  the  brood-nest  and  do  more  harm  than 
good.  As  a -general  thing  the  bees  will  move 
the  honey  from  one  part  of  the  brood-nest 
to  the  other  in  order  to  give  the  queen  more 
room  to  lay  eggs  during  the  breeding  season. 
It  is  always  a  splendid  thing  to  have  lots  of 
stores  in  the  hives,  for  then  the  queen  will 
breed  more  and  the  bees  will  see  that  the 
stores  are  properly  moved. 

Yes,  they  move  them  from  the  brood-nest 
into  supers,  and  sometimes  from  the  supers, 
during  cold  weather,  down  into  the  brood- 
nest  again. 

A.  B.  S.,  Ohio. — I  have  some  colonies  that  are 
not  going  into  the  supers,  and  others  have  begun 
work  in  sections.     What  is  the  trouble? 

A.  Something  will  depend  on  the  strain  of 
bees.  Some  strains  will  go  upstairs  more 
readily  than  others;  but  the  usual  explana- 
tion of  the  condition  mentioned  is  that  the 
colonies  that  persist  in  staying  downstairs 
are  not  strong  enough  to  go  above.  Another 
explanation  may  be  that  the  honey-flow  is 
too  light.  If  there  is  considerable  room  in 
the  brood-nest,  bees  will  not  go  above  until 
•  the  lower  part  of  the  hive  is  filled  and  combs 
begin  to  whiten. 

W.  N.  T.,  Massachusetts. — I  live  in  a  locality 
where  there  is  practically  no  clover.  I  wish  to  go 
into  the  business  extensively.  Would  you  advise 
me  to  move? 

A.  Yes,  providing  you  intend  to  make 
bees  your  sole  means  of  livelihood.  But  if 
your  'main  income  is  from  your  business  or 
profession,  and  you  are  keeping  bees  for 
pleasure  as  well  as  for  profit,  we  would  ad- 
vise you  to  stay  where  you  are.  If  you  de- 
cide to  move,  seek  some  locality  where  lime 
is  abundant,  and  where  clover  will  grow 
readily.  If  possible,  find  a  place  where 
farmers     are     growing     alsikc     extensively, 
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Those  who  grow 
different  legumes 
are  usually  locat- 
ed in  a  place 
where  the  soil  is 
alkaline. 

Some  farmers 
scatter  lime  on 
their  farms  to 
make  up  the  de- 
ficiency. If  you  can,  with  your  clover  locali- 
ty, find  a  good  place  lying  near  some  stream, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  fall  flow,  it  will 
be  so  much  the  better. 

Alsike-clover  regions  where  there  are  no 
bees  are  pretty  scarce,  and  you  may  find  it 
necessary  to  move  into  a  western  country. 
If  you  do,  buy  a  round-trip  ticket,  taking 
in  the  western  states,  with  the  privilege  of  a 
stop-off.  Hunt  up  the  beekeepers  in  the  lo- 
cality and  find  a  place  that  is  not  already 
occupied,  especially  one  where  irrigation  is 
starting,  and  where  alfalfa  will  be  one  of  the 
main  crops.  In  some  places  you  will  find 
beekeepers  a  little  reticent,  especially  if 
they  think  you  intend  to  locate  in  their  terri- 
tory. In  some  cases  you  can  buy  out  a  bee- 
keeper including  his  bee  range. 

J.  C.  B.,  Illinois. — Is  there  such  a  thing  as  having 
a  colony  too  strong  for  the  honey  harvest? 

A.  If  there  are  too  many  bees  and  too 
much  brood  in  all  stages,  and  hive  boiling 
over  with  bees  at  the  approach  of  the  har- 
vest, there  is  danger  of  premature  swarming. 
Such  a  colony  may  waste  its  efforts  in  loaf- 
ing and  getting  ready  to  swarm  when  a  colo- 
ny of  less  strength  would  get  down  to  busi- 
ness and  start  storing  in  the  supers.  In  the 
production  of  extracted  honey,  if  there  are  . 
plenty  of  supers  with  empty  combs  there  is 
not  much  danger  of  having  a  colony  Joo 
strong,  providing  a  super  of  combs  is  given 
in  time.  In  the  production  of  comb  honey 
it  is  best  not  to  have  a  colony  too  strong; 
anl  to  forestall  that  condition  a  little  equal- 
izing can  be  practiced  to  advantage. 

In  relation  to  this  general  proposition,  it 
is  but  fair  to  state  that  not  all  beekeepers 
are  agreed;  and  the  question  of  locality  will 
have  some  bearing.  If  the  honey-flow  comes 
on  very  gradually,  increasing  in  the  mean 
time,  bees  will  be  more  likely  to  start  swarm- 
ing than  if  the  flow  comes  on  with  a  sudden 
rush.  But  even  here  again  locality  will 
have  a  bearing.  If  possible  one  should  con- 
sult some  expert  beekeeper  in  his  own  lo- 
cality, and  be  governed  by  his  advice. 

P.  G.  M.,  New  York. — I  have  heard  it  said  that 
black  bees  produce  whiter  comb  honey  than  Italians. 
Is  that  true?  and  if  true  would  you  advise  me  to 
continue  with  them? 

A.  It  is  true  that  comb  honey  from  blacks 
is  a  little  whiter;  but  the  difference  between 
that  produced  by  Italians  and  blacks  is  not 
enough  to  be  noticed  by  the  general  public. 
In  fact,  European  foul  brood  is  now  so 
prevalent  that  you  would  do  well  to  Italian- 
ize after  the  honey  harvest  when  queens  are 
cheap.  The  blacks  will  be  almost  sure  to 
contract  European  foul  brood  sooner  or  later. 
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GLEANINGS   FROM  THE  NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST,  AND  WEST 


THE  DIXIE   BEE 

Grace  Allen,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


AL  L  the 
f  a  r  m  e  rs 
and  near- 
farmers  in  this 
section  predicted  that  the  excess  of  rains 
in  February  and  March  naeant  a  drouth 
later,  and  "they  hit  it  right  as  to  Api'ih 
Day  after  day  and  week  after  week  went 
by  without  a  drop  of  rain.  Then,  just 
as  locust  swept  into  full  bloom,  the  dry 
spell  broke.  In  fact,  in  several  counties  it 
fairly  smashed,  bursting  into  a  hailstorm 
that  ruined  gardens  and  tore  the  locust 
bloom  to  bits. 

On  Sunday,  April  22,  when  we  came  home 
a  roundabout  way  so  that  we  could  get  a 
walk  by  the  creek  and  across  the  commons, 
we  were  surprised  to  find  a  few,  a  very 
few,  white-clover  heads  nodding  at  us,  with 
the  black-locust  trees  only  just  coming  into 
bloom.  That  was  good  time  for  the  locust, 
and  fully  two  weeks  earlier  than  I  have 
happened  to  see  clover  before.  However, 
one  white-clover  blossom  doesn't  make  a 
honey  crop ;  and  while  just  in  the  yards 
around  Nashville  it  has  opened  up  nicely 
by  now,  May  7,  the  stock  that  runs  loose  on 
the  commons  keeps  it  cropped  discouraging- 
ly  close.  In  other  counties,  it  is  reported 
as  coming  late  and  slow,  and  thru  all  this 
part  of  the  state  the  dry  April  has  hurt  our 
prospects  materially. 

At  present,  in  this  early  May,  we  are  go- 
ing thru  a  run  of  cold  gray  weather,  with 
bees  flying  very  little — some  days  not  at  all. 
I  have  found  dead  drones  on  the  alighting- 
boards,  with  drone  brood  outside — a  sight 
not  normally  scheduled  for  May  in  Ten- 
nessee. A  wet  spell,  then  a  dry  spell,  then 
a  cold  spell — what  does  that  spell  ? 


County  Agent  Ebb  Thomas  delivered  an 
interesting  address  to  the  Davidson  County 
Beekeepers'  Association  at  their  second 
meeting.  He  stressed  the  grave  food  situa- 
tion, and  the  necessity  for  the  maximum 
of  production,  and  called  on  the  beemen 
to  do  their  bit.  And  so  they  will.  Mi'. 
Bartholomew  voices  the  same  thought  in 
one  of  his  circular  letters :  "  Not  all  of  us 
can  do  military  service,  but  there  are  plenty 
of  things  to  do  in  addition  to  carrying  arms. 
Do  your  share  to  aid  in  the  campaign  for 
increasing  the  honey  crop,  and,  by  so  doing, 
heljD  '  do  your  bit.'  " 


Two   such   beautiful   covers — the   dande- 
lions of  April  and  the  fruit-bloom  of  May ! 


Are  we  not  for- 
tunate to  have 
work  that  throws 
us  into  touch 
with  Nature,  with  all  her  wonders  and  her 
beauties  and  her  mysteries,  her  "  divine 
things  more  beautiful  than  words  can  tell  "  ? 

it  i  ^ 

Recently  I  read  a  long  article  reprinted 
from  The  Medical  World.  It  was  entitled 
"  King  Candy,"  and  gave  interesting  testi- 
mony to  the  great  value  of  candy  and  other 
sweets  to  conteract  the  habit  of  alcoholism. 
As  I  read  it,  I  wished  they  had  gone  a  step 
further  and  called  attention  to  the  superior 
virtues  of  honey.  Candy  is  surely  less 
harmful  than  alcohol,  and  honey  is  more 
beneficial  than  candy. 

*  *  * 

THE      BEE      AND      POULTRY      DEMONSTRATION 
TRAIN. 

On  a  sunny  day  in  late  April  we  went  to 
the  country,  one  of  us  leaving  a  prosy 
office  behind,  and  the  other  a  still  prosier 
house-cleaning  job.  The  day  was  filled  with 
dog'wood  blossom  and  black  -  locust  bloom 
and  the  sweet,  sweeping  scent  of  them.  We 
lunched  under  old  trees,  wonderful  with  new- 
born leaves,  and  then,  at  2  :00  P.  M.,  went  to 
the  siding  by  the  little  country  station  arid 
entered  the  Auditorium  Car  of  the  N.  Cv 
&  St.  L.  Ry.  Co.,  where  the  lectures  on  bees 
and  poultry  were  being  given.  On  April  9 
they  had  left  Nashville,  making  three  and 
four  lecture-stops  each  day  for  one  week. 
The  next  week  they  rested,  then  out  again 
for  another  week.  Mr.  Bartholomew,  the 
federal  bee  expert,  and  Mr.  Crane,  the  fed- 
eral poultry  expert,  both  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville,  made  the  entire 
trip,  while  Mr.  J.  H.  Judd,  the  N.  C.  &  St. 
L.  Special  Agricultural  Agent,  and  Mr.  A. 
D.  Knox,  the  Assistant  Agricultural  Agent, 
were  each  out  part  of  the  time.  The  private 
observation  car,  with  sleeping  -  rooms  and 
library,  and  the  Auditorium  car,  were  drop- 
ped off  at  the  siding  by  some  train,  the 
lectures  delivered,  questions  asked,  and 
friends  made ;  then  some  other  train  picked 
them  up  and  ran  them  on  to  some  other 
siding  at  some  other  station  to  repeat  the 
good  program.  It  was  on  the  last  day  of 
this  second  week  that  we  went  out. 

There  were  pictures  of  different  breeds  of 
poultry  on  the  walls  of  the  ear,  and  bee 
supplies  and  model  chicken-coops  up  in 
front  by  the  speaker's  table,  while  the  rest 
of  the  car  was  filled  with  chairs — arranged 
as  in   any   public   hall — even   tho   the   aisle 
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was  necessarily  narrow.  When  we  entered, 
on  time,  as  we  thought,  in  spite  of  having 
stopped  by  a  wayside  pump  for  a  drink 
and  wash-up,  Mr.  Bartholomew  was  already 
speaking.  He  urged  the  splendid  possibili- 
ties of  Tennessee  beekeeping,  the  wisdom  of 
producing  honey  at  this  particular  time  of 
high  i^rices,  and  the  necessity  for  improved 
methods  of  apiculture.  He  made  a  strong 
plea  in  favor  of  the  production  of  extracted 
honey,  advocated  shallow  supers  for  this 
section,  described  the  interesting  prism  ex- 
periment for  testing  the  purity  of  honey, 
shooed  queen-excluders  right  out  of  the  hive, 
even  when  running  for  extracted,  urged 
practically  unlimited  room,  put  the  second 
super  on  top  of  the  first  and  the  third  on 
top  of  the  second,  and  renewed  his  always- 
convincing  arguments  for  winter  packing. 
In  this  connection  he  told  about  Judge 
Cook,  of  Chattanooga.  It  seems  that  Judge 
Cook  decided  to  put  four  hives  in  a  winter 
case  last  fall;  and  this  spring  when  he  un- 
packed he  sent  word  to  Mr.  Bartholomew 
that  those  four  colonies  were  already  up  to 
full  summer  strength,  any  one  of  them  be- 
ing equal  to  any  six  of  the  unpacked  colo- 
nies! In  the  face  of  Dr.  Phillips,  Mr. 
Bartholomew,  and  Judge  Cook,  will  there 
be  an  unpacked  hive  of  bees  in  Tennessee 
this  fall? 

Mr.   Crane  followed  with  an  interesting 
and  instructive  talk  on  poultry-raising  that 


I  wished  I  might  have  heard  several  years 
ago.  After  .the  lectures  we  were  escorted 
to  the  other  car,  where  Mr.  Knox  played 
host  most  graciously  with  some  refreshing 
sparkly  lemonade.  And  here  we  learned 
that  so  much  interest  had  been  shown,  and 
so  much  enthusiasm  developed,  that  they 
had  decided  to  run  on  for  still  another  week. 
They  had  talked  to  as  many  as  650  people 
in  one  day,  more  than  5000  in  the  two  weeks. 
And  the  kiddies  came  too,  as  you  can  see 
in  one  of  the  pictures  Mr.  Bartholomew  so 
kindly  gave  us.  At  one  wide-awake  station 
they  had  to  hold  an  overflow  meeting  out- 
side, as  the  car  could  not  contain  them  aU. 
Seven  hundred  inquiries  about  beekeeping 
had  reached  Knoxville  as  a  result  of  the 
first  week's  run. 

Then  the  next  week,  a  Nashville  bee-sup- 
ply agent  told  Mr.  Allen  that  something 
surely  had  happened  to  the  business.  Or- 
ders were  coming  in  so  fast  it  was  bewilder- 
ing. "  And  they're  most  of  'em  beginners 
too,"  he  confided ;  "  I  can  tell  it  by  their 
letters!" 

*  *  * 

Bees    athrill    with    summertime,    humming    thru    the 

haze, 
Bringing    gleam    and    witchery    to    all   the    sunswept 

ways, 
How    you    set    the    tender    heart    of    Mother    Earth 

acro-on 
With  radiance  and  romance  from  the  rhythmic  heart 

of  June ! 


Flocking  to  the  poultry  and  bee  special.      The  kiddies  came  too. 


NOTES  FROM   CANADA 

J.  L.  Byer,  Markham,  Ont. 


MAY  4,  and 
still  win- 
ter is  lin- 
gering in  the  lap 
of  spring.  The  weather  has  been  unusually 
cold  all  thru  April  and  May  to  date,  and 
for  the  last  three  days  we  have  had  snow 
flurries  with  small  piles  of  snow  Still  lying 
in  fence-corners. 

This  sounds  "frigid,"  without  doubt,  to 
our  southern  friends,  and  yet  in  a  letter 
just  received  from  a  well-known  beekeeping 
friend  in  Texas  he  says  that  many  of  their 


honey  -  bearing 
sources  were  so 
frozen  as  to  be 
useless  for  the 
bees,  and  that  the  weather  there  is  unseason- 
ably cold  too.  He  further  says  that  he  is 
feeding  both  honey  and  pollen  to  make  it 
possible  to  rear  queens;  and  in  order  to 
have  drones  for  mating  purposes,  queenless 
colonies  have  to  be  supplied  with  drone 
brood.  He  estimates  the  spring  loss  of  bees 
in  his  part  of  the  state  at  25  per  cent,  and 
says  that  colonies  are  still  going  backward. 
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After  reading  this  letter  I  once  more 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  country  has 
a  monopoly  of  the  good  or  bad  things  com- 
mon to  man.  While  we  have  no  doubt  been 
more  or  less  impatient  with  our  extra  long 
spell  of  cold  weather,  yet  after  all  no  harm 
in  particular  has  been  done,  as  all  vegeta- 
tion is  dormant  and  the  bloom  will  come 
along  later  all  right,  no  doubt.  Bees  car- 
ried a  little  pollen  for  the  first  time  this 
spring  on  April  18.  Since  that  date  they 
have  been  out  of  the  hives  only  a  few  days, 
and  I  do  not  think  an  ounce  of  nectar  has 
been  brought  in  yet. 

Almost  every  day  people  say  to  me, 
"  This  weather  must  be  hard  on  the  bees;" 
and  while  it  certainly  has  not  been  ideal 
for  the  colonies  to  build  up,  yet  it  might  be 
worse.  Experience  has  taught  us  that,  pro- 
vided the  colony  is  strong  and  has  lots  of 
good  stores,  it  will  not  suffer  so  much  from 
steady  cold  weather  that  stops  all  flying  as 
it  would  if  weather  were  slightly  warmer 
and  bees  were  enticed  out  for  pollen.  With 
intermittent  spells  of  sunshine  and  cool 
winds  and  clouds,  many  bees  are  lost. 
Judging  from  external  appearances,  bees 
are  standing  the  long  cold  spring  quite  well 
indeed,  and  prospects  are  fair  for  a  crop, 
as  alsike,  altho  damaged  somewhat  by  heav- 
ing, has  a  fair  stand  and  should  come  along 
all  right  with  rains  and  warm  weather. 


Dandelion  "  yields  little  or  no  honey  " — 
April  issue,  page  252.  Is  this  a  question  of 
''locality,"  or  of  mistaken  identity"?  Al- 
most every  year  we  hear  of  some  beekeep- 
ers getting  some  "  dandelion  honey  "  from 
extra  strong  colonies.  Personally,  I  think 
the  bulk  of  this  early  honey  comes  from  wil- 
low and  fruit  bloom  here  in  Ontario;  but  I 
am  bound  to  admit  that  we  have  already  ex- 
tracted honey  out  of  supers  before  clover 
flow  came  on  that  had  the  dandelion  flavor 
without  a  doubt.  Would  the  abundance  of 
pollen  from  dandelion,  coming  in  at  same 
time  as  honey  from  willows,  be  the  cause  of 
this  dandelion  flavor?  Possibly  but  hardly 
probably;  and  I  feel  sure  that  at  times  the 
dandelion  here  in  Ontario  yields  quite  a 
lot  of  honey  in  addition  to  the  bountiful 
supply  of  pollen  that  seems  to  be  always  to 
be  in  demand  by  the  bees. 


Every  beekeeper  going  to  a  convention 
in  the  future  should  pocket  a  copy  of 
that  letter  fi'om  "  Mary,"  p.  116,  before 
leaving  home.  Surely  the  sketch  is  true 
to  nature,  for  is  it  not  true  that  "  every 
beekeeper  has  his  pet  theory "  ?  and 
often   the  convention  is  the   place   thai    lie 


loolcs  to  as  a  means  of  "  getting  this  off  his 
chest."  One  man  has  a  pet  hive,  another 
a  pet  method  of  doing  some  particular  job 
in  the  apiary,  while  still  another  will  take 
the  floor  half  a  dozen  times  to  extol  the 
virtues  of  some  pet  kind  of  packing  ma- 
terial. Yes,  members  of  the  0.  B.  K.  A. 
do  those  things  just  as  they  do  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line,  for,  after  all,  human  na- 
ture seems  the  same  whether  you  live  north 
or  south  of  the  great  lakes.  Let  me  re- 
peat, that  letter  is  a  "  gem,"  and  person- 
ally I  think  of  taking  a  copy  of  it  with 
me  when  I  go  to  the  next  convention. 


Much  has  been  written  about  outdoor 
wintering,  and  as  to  how  far  north  this 
method  can  be  successfully  practiced;  and 
while  I  have  been  in  favor  of  the  outdoor 
method  I  must  confess  to  being  surprised 
a  few  days  ago  to  learn  that  bees  are 
being  wintered  outside  at  a  point  much 
further  north  than  I  had  deemed  possible. 
A  friend  spent  the  New  Year  holidays  up 
in  New  Ontario,  at  a  point  about  450 
miles  due  north  of  Toronto,  and  he  told  me 
on  his  return  that  some  extensive  beekeepers 
up  there  were  wintering  outside  exclusively. 
All  going  well,  I  want  to  get  in  touch 
with  these  beekeepers  and  find  out  what  suc- 
cess they  are  really  lia.ving;  for  if  bees  can 
be  successfully  wintered  that  far  north, 
•surely    some    of    us    need    to    revise    K)ur 

ideas  a  little. 

*  *  * 

WHAT  SHALL  THE  PRICES  BE  ? 

Speaking  of  prospects  of  a  crop  natural- 
ly brings  to  mind  the  question  of  prob- 
able prices.  If  prices  are  to  advance  in 
proportion  with  other  food  commodities, 
beekeepers  must  prepare  their  minds  to 
think  of  figures  away  above  any  price  ever 
received  by  any  of  us  of  this  generation — 
bread,  20  cts.  for  a  three-pound  loaf;  po- 
tatoes .^S.OO  a  bushel,  and  hard  to  get  at 
that  figure;  bacon  45  cts.,  and  butter  40  cts. 
a  jDound.  These  are  just  a  sample  of  prices 
familiai%  I  suppose,  to  all  of  us.  In  the 
face  of  these  figures  a  well-known  firm  in 
Ontario  recently  sent  out  circulars  intimat- 
ing that,  because  of  the  goodness  of  their 
heart  and  their  great  interest  in  beekeepers, 
they  would  buy  the  crop  in  advance,  wheth- 
er small  or  big,  and  pay  the  munificent  price 
of  10  cts.  a  pound,  they  to  supply  the  tins 
and  the  beekeeper  to  fill  all  honey  into  these 
said  tins,  which  were  to  be  of  the  2V2  and 
5  pound  sizes.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
many  last  fall  sold  for  IOV2  cts.  in  large 
barrels,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  station,  it  is  need- 
less to  say  not  many  will  tumble  over  one 
another  in  accepting  this  firm's  big  offer. 
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THAT  the 
beekeepiiiii' 
industry  of 
Texas  is  not 
fully  appreciated  is  one  of  the  facts  brought 
out  by  the  series  of  meetings  held  by  the 
Texas  A.  and  M.  College  and  the  State 
Entonidlog'ist  in  co-operation  with  Mr.  Ken- 
nith  Hawkins  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  These  meetings  were  arrang- 
ed primarily  for  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  allow  him  to  see  all  degrees  of  the 
industry.  Places  were  visited  where  but 
few  bees  were  kept  and  there  was  no  local 
beekeepers'  association ;  next,  places  where 
local  associations  exist  and  beekeeping'  is 
just  beginning  to  develop;  and,  finally, 
places  with  local  associations  and  a  higlily 
developed  industry.  Naturally  considerable 
attention  was  given  to  the  flora  in  each  sec- 
tion. It  was  found  that  in  some  localities 
the  flora  was  most  excellent  for  keeping 
bees;  but  the  people  were  ignorant  and  in- 
different to  the  possibilities  of  the  industry. 
In  another  section  it  was  found  that  several 
beekeepers  Avere  attempting  to  develop  bee- 
keeping, but  the  flora  was  not  sufficient.  In 
one  section  it  became  very  evident  that 
floral  conditions  are  almost  ideal  for  bee- 
keeping, but  the  industry  is  only  well  start- 
ed. This  section  is  seldom  heard  of  in  bee- 
keeping; but  the  prospects  are  certainly  as 
good  as  any  in  the  state,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  a  great  development  there 
in  the  next  few  years.  It  Avas  hard  to  find 
the  principal  honey-producing  section  in 
such  a  condition  as  it  is  this  year  on  account 
of  drouth  and  late  spring  freezes. 

At  every  place  the  beekeepers  who  at- 
tended the  meetings  were  intensely  interest- 
ed in  solving  their  local  problems.  Much 
time  was  given  to  the  discussion  of  these 
matters,  and  in  every  case  the  beekeepers 
felt  that  they  were  better  able  to  meet  their 
conditions  after  attending  the  meeting's. 
Needless  to  say,  the  field  meets  were  en- 
joyed by  all.  These  are  in  keeping  with 
the  modern  idea  of  instruction,  "  to  do  is 
better  than  to  say;"  a  demonstration  is  more 
easy  to  comprehend  than  a  lecture. 

In  this  connection,  meetings  Avere  ar- 
ranged in  two  counties  betAveen  the  County 
Agricultural  Agent  and  the  local  beekeepers' 
association  to  hold  schoolhouse  meetings  to 
demonstrate  modern  beekeeping,  primarily 
with  a  view  to  eliminate  box  hives.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  step  will  mean  much 
for  the  industry  in  those  counties.  Re- 
ports of  the  first  meeting  are  already  in  and 
they  were  considered  a  great  success. 

Many  of  the  prominent  persons  in  Texas 
beekeeping  Avere  met  at  those  meetings.  It 
is  ahvays  interesting  to  knoAv  and  talk  Avith 


IN  TEXAS 

By  F.  B.  Paddock,  State  Entomologist 


those  of  Avhom 
one  has  read  as 
being  leaders  in 
a  certain  line  of 
Avork.  SeA'eral  of  these  men  are  well-known 
queen-raisers,  others  are  large  honey-pro- 
ducers. 

The  net  results  of  these  meetings  haA'e 
turned  out  far  more  than  Avere  anticipated. 
Not  only  have  the  places  visited  asked  for 
a  return  meeting,  but  many  other  places 
have  expressed  a  keen  disappointment  that 
they  Avere  not  selected  for  this  first  series 
of  meetings. 

HONEY  PROSPECTS. 

Conditions  over  the  state  generally  have 
improved  materially  since  our  last  report. 
Local  rains  have  occurred  over  most  of  the 
state  Avhich  have  been  a  Avonderful  help. 
There  is  still  a  very  great  deficiency  in  mois- 
ture, and  many  of  the  honey-plants  will 
suffer  accordingly.  In  this  locality  prickly 
ash  Avas  in  bloom  from  April  15  to  25,  and 
the  bees  Avorked  very  hard  on  it  during  that 
period.  The  mesquite  bloomed  from  April 
24  to  May  10,  but  the  bees  did  not  seem  to 
Avork  hard  on  it.  California  privet  bloomed 
from  May  1  to  10.  The  period  Avas  very 
much  sliortened  by  di-y  Aveather.  The  bees 
Avorked  very  hard  on  it.  Horsemint  came 
into  bloom  the  first  Aveek  in  May.  The  flow 
Avill  undoubtedly  be  very  short  on  account 
of  the  extreme  drouth.  In  the  southern 
section  the  mesquite  flow  has  been  short, 
but  the  second  bloom  is  expected  to  yield 
Avell.  In  the  Avestern  section  the  mesquite 
lias  not  done  Avell ;  huajilla  has  done  very 
Avell,  and  catclaw  ])romises  to  yield  Avel'l. 
In  the  eastern  section  the  conditions  have 
been  very  favorable  this  spring.  Rattan 
and  holly  have  done  unusually  Avell,  and 
some  beekeepers  have  put  on  the  third  super 
and  are  now  extracting.  In  this  section 
the  best  honey-plants  are  yet  to  yield,  which 
indicates  an  excellent  crop  of  honey  for 
that  section.  In  the  northern  section  the 
bees  are  building  up  well. 

GREAT  INCREASE  IN  COMBLESS-PACKAGE  SHIP- 
MENTS. 

There  has  been  developing  in  this  state 
during  the  last  two  years  a  great  trade  in 
pound  or  combless  packages  of  bees.  In 
the  usual  Avay  this  trade  has  not  been  adA'er- 
tised  but  several  beekeepers  sell  a  thousand 
pounds  of  bees  in  this  Avay  during  the 
spring.  In  the  southwest  section  of  the 
state,  where  the  honey-floAv  Avas  cut  short, 
some  of  the  beekeepers  made  an  additional 
effort  to  dispose  of  their  bees  in  this  Avay, 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  feeding  and  to  realize 
some  revenue.  Noav  comes  the  suggestion 
from  Dr.  Phillips  that,  due  to  the  excessive 
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winter  losses  in  some  of  the  northwestern 
states,  the  extra  bees  of  this  state  should 
be  disposed  of  to  the  beekeepers  of  those 
states.  A  movement  is  already  under  way 
thru  the  State  Entomologist's  office  to 
make  an  inventory  of  the  possible  amount 
of  bees  that  will  be  offered  for  sale  under 
such  conditions.  Orders  have  been  invited 
from  the  above-mentioned  states,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  Dr.  Phillips'  idea — not  an  idle 
bee  in  the  United  States — will  be  partly 
realized  in  the  movement. 

INSPECTION  FUNDS  TO  BE  CUT. 

It  is  to  be  regTetted  that  the  special  ses- 
sion of  our  legislature,  now  convened,  is  in 
such  a  retrenchment  mood.  Reports  indi- 
cate that  the  funds  asked  for  by  Director 
Youngblood,  of  the  Experiment  Station, 
for  foul-brood-eradication  work  will  be  cut 
at  least  50  per  cent.  In  making  his  esti- 
mates Director  Youngblood  presented  to  the 
legislature  the  least  amount  that  could  be 
expected  to  carry  forward  the  work  prop- 
erly. It  is  hard  for  some  to  see  the  wisdom 
of  leaving  such  an  industry  as  beekeeping  in 
Texas   with   such    little   protection   as   the 


legislature  is  inclined  to  give.  In  these 
days  of  great  conservation  of  food  what 
can  keep  better  returns  than  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  bees  to  gather  more  nectar 
which  is  otherwise  lost? 

MYSTERIOUS    DYING. 

There  has  been  reported  a  peculiar  case 
of  bees  dying  in  large  quantities  in  the 
western  section  of  the  state.  In  one  case 
of  twelve  colonies,  almost  every  bee  in  the 
hive  died  in  one  yard  in  sixteen  hours;  but 
in  this  yard,  at  the  same  time,  there  were 
eighty  other  colonies  in  good  condition. 
At  this  time  apparently  there  was  nothing 
for  the  bees  to  work  on.  It  is  stated  that 
the  bees  acted  as  tho  jooisoned,  tho  in  some 
cases  they  appeared  to  be  paralyzed.  In 
1912  a  similar  complaint  was  received,  and 
some  investigations  were  made  in  the  affect- 
ed apiaries.  One  of  the  owners  stated 
pcsitively  that  a  neighbor  had  placed  calo- 
mel in  a  tank  where  the  bees  were  in  the 
habit  of  getting  wateir.  This  year  the 
trouble  ended  as  mysteriously  as  it  started, 
as  was  the  case  in  1912. 


AMONG    THE    ROCKIES 

Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Colorado 


THE  bee- 
keeper who 
has  cour- 
age, credit,  and 
common  sense  will  be  the  winner  this  sea- 
son. While  the  advance  in  supplies  has 
been  sharj:).  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
honey  has  been  almost  as  pronounced. 
What  is  nesf^ed  is  every  hive  full  of  bees. 
On  account  of  severe  losses  this  will  not  be 
accomplished;  in  fact,  the  West  is  very 
short  on  bees  this  season.  The  losses  have 
been  heavier  than  reported  in  the  May  bee 
journals,  and  prices  secured  will  be  some- 
what higher  than  some  figures  mentioned  in 
our  May  journals. 

The  greatest  asset  the  West  possesses  is 
the  lateness  of  the  main  honey-flow.  This 
enables  the  colonies  to  become  populous  and 
store  large  amounts  in  the  aggregate,  but 
scattered  over  two  months  or  more  duration. 
An  unsatisfactory  location  is  one  where  the 
heavy  honey-flow  comes  on  very  soon  after 
the  bees  have  come  out  of  winter  quarters. 

When  our  honey-flow  comes  in  July  and 
August,  we  have  May  and  June  to  build  up 
our  colonies.  The  later  the  flow,  the  better 
the  crop,  especially  if  the  flow  keeps  im- 
proving as  the  season  advances. 

This  season  is  very  late — so  late,  in  fact, 
that  the  losses  are   not   over  with   at   this 


writing  (May 
7).  We  have 
just  had  nearly, 
two  feet  of  snow 
following  a  honey-flow  from  dandelions.  It 
is  still  cold,  and  our  losses  cf  colonies  will 
be  heavy.  Many  colonies  of  fair  strength 
have  already  succumbed  and  more  will  fol- 
low. With  a  large  amount  of  brood  to  care 
for,  a  colony's  resistance  to  cold  seems  to  be 
very  small. 

COMBLESS  PACKAGES  OF  BEES. 

With  the  poor  season  reported  fiiom 
Texas,  it  is  possible  for  the  Texas  beekeep- 
ers still  to  make  some  profit  this  year  by  sell- 
ing bees  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  beemen. 
By  the  time  this  is  read,  doubtless  thousands 
of  i^ackages  Avill  have  been  sold  in  the 
mountain  region,  where  tlie  losses  have  been 
more  generally  heavy  than  for  years  past. 
The  first  ten  days  in  May  were  frightful, 
snow  and  cold  chilling  much  of  the  brood 
and  destroying  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  weak 
colonies.  The  bees  were  gathering  nicely 
from  dandelions  a  few  days  previous! 

If  our  beemen  have  sufficient  funds  or 
credit  so  that  all  hives  could  be  refilled,  it 
would  naturally  increase  our  crop,  but 
probably  less  than  half  of  the  hives  will  be 
filled  this  year  in  spite  of  the  good  prices  as- 
sured.    Honey-producers  are  more  discour- 
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aged  than  for  several  j^ears  past,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  extremely  low  prices  secured 
last  year  and  severe  losses  this  past  winter. 

WHAT    IS    THE    TROUBLE    WITH    THE    ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN    BEEMEN? 

Honey  production  is  not  as  uniformly 
profitable  in  this  part  of  the  United  States 
as  it  should  be.  This  can  be  proven  by 
one  very  simple  test.  Here  is  the  test: 
What  do  bankers  think  of  bees  and  bee- 
keepers as  risks?  Most  bankers  do  not 
care,  from  past  experiences,  to  loan  general- 
ly to  honey-producers,  for  the  reason  that 
these  producers  do  not  secure  uniformly 
good  crops;  marketing  is  too  slow  and  diffi- 
cult, and  bees  are  so  prone  to  die ;  and  then 
an  outfit  is  practically  unsalable.  Banks 
are  just  as  liberal  in  their  loans  to  our 
uniformly  successful  beemen  as  they  are  to 
our  uniformly  successful  farmers;  but  the 
percentage  of  successful  beemen  is  smaller 
than  the  percentage  of  successful  farmers. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  interested  in  bee  cul- 
ture to  establish  beekeeping  on  a  substantial, 
profitable  plane.  To  do  that  we  must  have 
better-trained  beekeepers.  Our  problem  in 
the  West  is  a  comjDlex  one;  but  the  rewards 
are  satisfactory  for  those  who  have  solved 
the  questions  of  production,  purchasing- 
supplies,  and  marketing  honey.  None  have 
yet  solved  the  question  of  wintering  satis- 
isfactorily,  and  the  b3e-disease  situation  is 
not  yet  controlled  as  it  should  be. 

Most  of  our  successful  beemen  have  lost 
half  or  more  of  their  bees  at  some  time  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years.  The  loss  runs  from 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent  every  year.  Quite 
a  few  of  our  most  successful  beemen  expect 
to  lose  heavily  each  winter,  in  this  way  hav- 
ing empty  hives  for  increase  each  year.  If 
all  colonies  were  wintered,  the  extra  care 
necessav"  to  handle  out-apiaries  successfully 
would  be  more  than  our  beekeepers  could 
give  with  the  size  of  their  operations.  The 
truth  is,  our  beemen  do  not  want  to  work 
hard  (sixteen  hours  a  day)  for  more  than 
three  months  each  year. 

Our  problem  is  to  prove  that  one  man  can 
manage  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  colonies 
more  profitably  by  wintering  all  of  them  and 
then  controlling  and  keeping  down  increase, 
than  to  lose  ten  or  twenty  per  cent  and  use 
the  empty  hives  for  the  increase.  If  it  is 
more  profitable  to  do  this,  we  want  to  know 
it.  The  arguments  in  its  favor  are  that 
larger  crops  can  be  harvested  per  colony 
from  well-Avintered  stocks,  and  that  the  fre- 
quent severe  "  knock  out  "  winters,  such  as 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region  has  just  experi- 
enced, would  be  largely  avoided. 

The  arguments  against  the  plan  are  nu- 
merous : 


1.  It  is  too  expensive  to  prepare  and  pack 
colonies  for  winter  —  the  situation  with 
many  being  stated  that  it  is  impossible — 
they  have  not  the  money  nor  the  credit. 

2.  The  work  necessary  is  more  than  one 
man  can  do,  and  help  cannot  be  had. 

3.  After  a  severe  winter  and  heavy  losses, 
crops  are  generally  good  and  large  increase 
is  possible,  often  refilling  all  hives  in  one 
season. 

4.  Severe  winter  losses  keep  the  best  lo- 
cations from  becoming  grossly  overstocked. 

When  summing  up  these  arguments  the 
really  wideawake  beekeeper  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  most  profitable  course 
will  be  to  winter  all  of  his  colonies  of  nor- 
mal strength  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
and  the  careful  manipulation  will  turn  into 
honey  what  energy  otherwise  would  go  into 
swarming. 

If  every  set  of  hives  or  comb  is  made  to 
pay  a  good  dividend,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  secure  funds  for  some  more  equipment 
necessary  to  secure  best  the  stability  of  the 
enterprise.  We  must  cut  out  the  extremely 
large  leaks  in  our  business,  and  wintering 
losses  are  among  the  heavy  ones. 

BETTER  PROTECTION   FOR   WINTER. 

Mr.  George  S.  Demuth,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  recently  spent  a  few  days  in 
Colorado  on  his  return  from  the  Nortliwest. 
Mr.  Demuth  had  been  investigating  winter- 
ing conditions,  and  had  some  very  interest- 
ing observations  to  relate. 

Wintering  in  Idaho  has  been  carried  on 
much  the  same  as  in  Colorado,  largely  be- 
cause many  of  the  Idaho  beemen  were 
originally  from  Colorado.  Winters  in  Ida- 
ho are  more  severe  than  with  us,  and  thoro 
wintering  preparations  are  more  necessary. 
Most  of  tlie  losses  in  Idaho  were  caused  by 
honey-dew  in  the  winter  stores. 

Mr.  Demuth  expressed  surprise  at  the 
ease  of  wintering  here,  but  believes  Colo- 
rado beekeepers  should  seriously  test  the 
heavy  packing  of  colonies  with  a  contracted 
entrance.  Undoubtedly  this  will  be  tried 
out  this  coming  winter  in  various  parts  of 
the  state.  Our  heaviest  losses  are  caused  by 
the  solid  granulation  of  the  honey  in  the 
hive.  In  these  districts  it  will  be  necessary 
to  extract  all  honey,  and  winter  bees  on 
sugar  syrup  before  much  success  will  be 
accomplished,  as  packing  heavily  will  not 
accomplish  very  much  toward  preventing 
granulation  in  the  hive. 

Another  interesting  fact  to  Mr.  Demuth 
was  the  lateness  of  our  honey-flow,  allowing 
of  a  long  period  of  building  up  during 
April,  May,  June,  and  part  of  July,  our 
main  surplus  coming  in  August  and  often 
part  of  September. 
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The  Beekeeper  Answers 

BY  GRACE  ALLEN 

What  are  the  silvery  streaks  I  see 
Slanting  across  the  mulberry  tree? 

Spirits  in  tune  with  the  rapture  of  things — 
Bits  of  June  that  have  taken  wings. 

What  are  the  drops  of  light  I  see 
Drifting  across  the  persimmon  tree? 

Gallant  crusaders  to  far-off  things 

That  yield  but  to  faith -and  unf  earing  wings. 

What  are  the  flaming  darts  I  see 
Flashing  across  the  magnolia  tree? 

Wild  wee  lives  that  are  drunk  on  things 
Like   June    and    clover   hearts,    beauty   and 
wings! 


Full  Sheets  of  Comb  I  am  a  beginner  and 
Foundation  or  Only  very  enthusiastic,  for 
Starters  I  just  love   to   work 

with  bees.  I  started 
with  one  colony  last  year,  increased  to  four, 
which  have  wintered  well. 

Now  I  propose  to  produce  bulk  comb  honey 
in  shallow  5% -inch  frames,  as  I  think  bees 
will  store  more  in  them  tlian  in  the  small 
sections,  and  I  can  sell  all  I  can  produce  of 
this  bulk  honey,  all  grades,  right  at  home  at 
15  cts.  per  lb.,  and  that  is  all  I  can  get  for 
the  sections.  Won 't  the  bees  store  more 
honey  in  shallow  extracting-frames  than  in 
sections? 

Would  you  use  full  sheets  of  thin  super 
foundation  in  the  shallow  frames,  or  start- 
ers? Do  you  really  think  it  pays,  financially, 
to  use  foundation  in  these  shallow  frames? 

In  Dr.  Miller's  answer  to  question  2  of  C. 
A.  C,  Lincoln,  Del.,  page  204  for  March,  I 
wish  to  know  why  he  couldn  't  modify  the 
answer  somewhat  and  use  a  Hodgson  venti- 
lated escape-board  with  double  escape,  in- 
stead of  bottom-board  under  the  top  story, 
and  let  the  bees  go  down  below  thru  the  es- 
cape, at  will,  after  they  emerge  from  the 
cells.  I  have  just  finished  reading  his  book, 
''  Fifty  Years  Among  the  Bees,"  and  I  like 
it  well — think  I  have  gotten  a  great  deal  of 
information  that  just  suits  my  locality. 

Shawsville,  Va.  W.  W.  Likens. 

Dr.  Miller  replies: 

It  is  quite  generally  agreed  that  more 
honey  can  be  obtained  in  the  larger  combs 
than  where  the  room  is  broken  up  into  little 
compartments,  as  with  sections.  If  the  price 
is  the  same  on  each  kind  of  honey,  you  are 
very  wise  to  let  sections  alone. 

We  know  that  in  most  cases  publishers  of 
bee  journals  are  more  or  less  interested  in 
the  sale  of  comb  foundation,  and  it  is  not 
unnatural  that  they  should  lean  toward  the 


belief  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  use  a  good 
deal  of  it.  One  can  hardly  blame  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  can  one  blame  the  beginner 
for  using  in  his  sections  1-inch  starters  in- 
stead of  filling  them  with  foundation,  thus 
saving  three-fourths  of  his  outlay? 

Now,  I  am  not  interested  in  the  use  or  sale 
of  foundation  beyond  the  interest  in  it  for 
my  own  use.  I  wish  I  could  reach  the  ear  of 
every  beginner  who  uses  foundation.  At  any 
rate  I  ask  the  earnest  attention  of  all  who 
read  this.  I  have  been  producing  comb 
honey  for  a  great  many  years.  I  have  paid 
out  hundreds  of  dollars  of  good  money  for 
foundation.  If  I  had  used  inch  starters  I 
could  have  saved  three  -  fourths  of  that 
money;  for  during  all  these  years  I  have 
filled  the  sections  with  foundation,  using  top 
and  bottom  starters.  But  for  every  dollar 
saved  in  that  way  I  should  have  lost  two. 
That's  putting  it  very  conservatively. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  about  it.  Suppose 
we  have  a  strong  colony  in  a  heavy  flow  with 
supers  of  sections  on  it.  Let  us  put  into  it 
side  by  side  two  sections,  one  filled  with 
foundation,  the  other  having  a  narrow  start- 
er. The  bees  will  at  once  begin  work  on 
each,  and  it  will  not  be  many  hours  before 
we  find  shallow  cells  drawn  out,  with  a  little 
beginning  of  honey  in  many  of  them.  In 
the  one  section  work  will  be  begun  in  the 
whole  of  the  section,  but  in  only  a  fourth  of 
it  in  the  other;  and  not  until  comb  is  built 
to  fill  the  vacant  space  can  work  be  done 
in  the  whole  of  the  section.  What  between, 
the  extra  honej^  it  takes  to  build  that  comb 
and  the  delay  caused  in  working  in  the  whole 
of  the  section,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that 
there  is  lost  in  the  crop  a  good  deal  more 
than  would  pay  for  foundation  to  fill  the 
section  full. 

There  is  another  item  of  less  importance, 
but  still  worth  considering.  With  sections 
filled  with  foundation,  the  queen  so  seldom 
goes  up  to  lay  in  supers  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  use  excluders.  If  narrow  starters 
are  used,  queen  -  excluders  are  absolutely 
necessary,  or  the  bees  will  build  much  drone 
comb  in  the  sections,  making  the  comb  not 
quite  so  nice  in  appearance,  and,  what  is 
still  worse,  the  queen  will  go  up,  and  a  lot 
of  drone  brood  will  be  in  the  sections.  To 
be  sure  j'ou  might  avoid  this  by  having  an 
abundant  supply  of  drone  comb  in  the  brood- 
chamber,  but  that  would  be  only  making  a 
bad  matter  worse. 

Unless  you  are  so  i-ich  that  you  can  afford 
the  loss,  don't  fail  to  fill  your  sections 
with  foundation.  Same  thing  with  shallow 
frames. 

It  may  be  that  it  would  work  as  well  or 
better  to  allow  the  bees  to  go  down  thrii 
an  escape-board,  but  in  that  case  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  last  of  the  brood  might 
not  be  so  well  cared  for.  But  then  I  don't 
know.  C.  C.  Miller. 
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What  the  Beginner  Dr.  C,  C.  Miller: — 
Needs  to  Watch  This  spring  I  bought 

for  the  Most  eight  colonies  of  bees 

in  good  condition  at 
a  bargain  for  $25,  including  all  equipment  of 
extra  hives,  etc.,  for  comb  honey.  Because 
of  lack  of  experience  I  feel  that  I  have  quite 
a  job  on  my  hands  to  handle  them  properly. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  outline  the  things 
that  I  shall  have  to  watch  the  most? 

Also,  would  it  be  worth  while  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  changing  my  equipment  for 
tlie  production  of  extracted  honey  next  year, 
with  only  eight  colonies,  plus  this  year's  in- 
crease?    I  have  ten-frame  Langstroth  hives. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Harold  L.  Kelly. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  say  what  you 
will  have  to  watch  most.  I  know  it's  a  com- 
mon thing  for  a  beginner  to  feel  that  some 
one  of  experience  can  give  him  advice  that 
is  exactly  suited  to  his  particular  case — 
such  advice  as  will  obviate  the  danger  of 
making  a  whole  lot  of  mistakes.  Suppose 
I  should  undertake  to  do  that  for  a  number 
of  beginners.  I  don 't  know  the  circum- 
stances of  each.  So  far  as  I  know,  one  is 
the  same  as  the  other.  So  I  write  to  one 
of  them  that  he  must  be  on  the  watch 
against  having  an  excess  of  drone  comb  in 
his  hives.  And  if  it's  advisable  to  write  it 
to  one,  it 's  advisable  to  write  it  to  all.  And 
then  it's  possible  that  each  one  has  frames 
filled  with  worker  comb  and  doesn  't  need 
any  watching  on  that  point.  But  I  don't 
know  that,  so  the  only  safe  thing  is  to  ad- 
vise each. 

Then  I  think  of  another  thing  that  needs 
watching,  and  each  one  must  be  told  about 
it.  Then  one  thing  after  another  comes  up 
as  possibly  needing  watching;  and  when  I 
have  covered  about  273  different  points  I 
find  I  have  written  enough  to  make  a  book. 
That 's  exactly  what  every  beginner  needs, 
and  exactly  that  sort  of  book  you  already 
have  if  you  have  Eoot's  ABC  and  X  Y  Z 
of  Bee  Culture. 

My  word,  then,  to  the  beginner  is  to  have 
a  good  bee-book — more  than  one,  if  he  likes. 
Some  subscribe  for  a  bee  journal,  thinking 
that  is  enough.  A  bad  mistake.  If  you  can- 
not have  the  book  and  the  journal,  by  all 
means  get  the  book  and  let  the  journal  wait. 
You  may  pick  out  the  things  in  the  book  that 
you  think  you  most  need;  but  if  the  right 
sort  of  stuff  is  in  you  for  the  making  of  a 
beekeeper  you'll  be  likely  to  read  the  whole 
of  the  book,  and  find  it  as  interesting  as  a 
novel.  Then  you  will  read  the  book  again 
and  again,  until  you  are  familiar  with  all  it 
teaches. 

After  you  have  done  your  best,  not  only 
reading  the  book,  but  studying  it,  there  will 
still  be  some  points  not  clear  to  you,  or 
there  will  come  up  in  your  practice  some- 
thing that  particularly  troubles  you,  and 
there's    where    the    bee    journal    comes    in. 


Write  exactly  what  your  trouble  is,  giving 
full  particulars,  and  then  you  may  expect 
an  answer  exactly  suited  to  your  case,  or  at 
least  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  meet  your 
difficulty. 

Now  as  to  changing  your  equipment  for 
an  extracting  equipment.  The  question 
seems  to  be  whether  it  is  worth  while  to 
change  with  so  small  a  number  as  8  colonies 
with  their  prospective  increase.  If  it  should 
be  advisable  to  change  with  as  many  as  a 
hundred  colonies,  then  I  should  consider  it 
might  be  advisable  to  change  for  eight,  even 
if  there  should  be  no  increase.  Certainly, 
if  you  think  of  extracting  after  the  number 
is  greater,  by  all  means  make  the  change  at 
once.  C.  C.  Miller. 


Bees  that  Succeeded     Phone    just     rang  — 
in  Escaping  from  "Wells  Fargo" —  in 

Prison  trouble.  From  ' '  some- 

where" in  California 
to  ' '  somewhere ' '  in  Montana,  ' '  shipment  of 
bees  in  packages, ' '  in  transit  arrived  in 
Portland  with,  as  described  by  the  phoner, 
' '  A  million  flying,  and  serious  trouble  in  the 
express  car."  Could  we  help?  Could  we 
straighten  them  out?  and  would  we? 

It  took  but  a  few  minutes  to  drop  these 
into  strong  boxes  and  send  them  up  town  to 
our  store,  and  upon  examination  found  the 
packages  more  or  less  damaged,  many  of  the 
bees  escaping,  and  whoever  gets  them  will 
certainly  be  short  some  bees  and  some  weight. 
The  trouble  seemed  to  be  the  wood  was  too 
light  to  hold  a  nail  or  tack.  These  were 
crated  in  two  bunches  of  10,  and  one  of 
5 — 25  in  all.  Other  than  the  cages  being 
damaged,  the  bees  seemed  to  be  in  good 
shape,  none  dead,  and  a  fair  average  Italian. 

If  the  shipper  perchance  sees  this  we 
would  suggest  in  after-shipments  to  bind 
each  end  with  pieces  of  tin,  wire,  or  some- 
thing so  that  the  wire  screens  will  not  fall 
out  and  release  some  of  the  unhappy  cap- 
tives. 

The  weather  is  still  backward,  cold;  bees 
in  poor  shape  for  the  coming  harvest. 

Portland  Seed  Companj-. 

Portland,  Ore.  Per  Ladd. 


Effective  Spraying;  a  The  treatment  of 
Eeply  to  L.  P.  Tanton  fruit-trees  Hvith  ar- 
page  335,  May  issue  senical  or  other  poi- 
sons should  be  so 
timed  as  to  minimize  the  danger  to  bees,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  beekeeper  whose 
interests  should  be  safeguarded,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  fruit-grower  himself.  The 
latter  is  dependent  upon  bees  and  other  in- 
sects to  carry  the  pollen  from  blossom  to 
blossom,  and  can  ill  afford  to  destroy  bees — 
his  agents  and  benefactors  a-^^  well  as  the 
willing   servants   of   the   apiarist.     There   is 
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a  law  in  New  York  State  prohibiting  the 
spraying  of  fruit-trees  in  blossom,  and  we 
have  consistently  advised  delaying  poison 
applications  for  the  codling  moth  until  the 
bloom  has  fallen,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  law  but  because  it  is  for  the  interests  of 
all  to  observe  this  precaution. 

The  question  raised  by  Mr.  Tanton  in  the 
May  issue,  page  335,  as  to  the  advisability 
of  spraying  later  must  be  answered  in  the 
negative.  It  is  true  that  the  codling  moth 
appears  after  the  spray  has  been  applied, 
and  the  "worm"  itself  even  later.  Yet 
careful  experiments  show  that  arsenical 
sprays  applied  about  three  weeks  after 
blooming  are  only,  other  conditions  being 
equal,  about  %  or  1/3  as  effective  in  elim- 
inating wormy  fruit.  In  other  words,  while 
later  sprays  assist,  they  can  not  make  up  for 
negligence  earlier  in  the  season.  The  mere 
fact  that  early  spraying  with  a  poison  will 
greatly  reduce  the  percentage  of  wormy  ap- 
ples means  that  the  arsenical  spray  must  re- 
main in  the  calyx  cup  and  there  destroy  a 
considerable  percentage  of  the  caterpillars 
as  they  attempt  to  enter  the  fruit.  For  ex- 
ample, in  experiments  conducted  by  the 
writer  in  1911,  plots  sprayed  once,  twice,  and 
three  times  bore  only  1.93,  1.5,  and  .86  per 
cent  respectively  of  wormy  apples,  while  a 
plot  sprayed  only  once,  and  about  three 
weeks  after  blossoming,  the  time  the  second 
application  was  made,  bore  22.2  per  cent 
wormy  apples,  while  the  unsprayed  trees  had 
32.79  per  cent  wormy  fruit.  These  returns 
were  practically  duplicated  in  another  or- 
chard, and  in  both  instances  the  work  was 
done  with  the  same  outfit,  by  the  same  men, 
and  under  practically  identical  conditions. 
The  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  a 
spraying  just  after  the  blossoms  drop  is  by 
far  the  most  effective  for  the  control  of  the 
codling  moth.  E.  P.  Felt, 

State  Entomologist  of  New  York. 


A  Westerner  Comes  I  have  read  with 
Back  with  Some  mingled    feelings    of 

Pretty  Hot  Shot  anger  and  disgust  the 

article  by  A.  W. 
Smith  (and  surprise  that  it  should  have  had 
a  place  in  Gleanings).  I  refer  to  the  part 
about  western  honey. 

First,  as  to  marketing  early.  Do  the 
bottlers  of  Airline  honey  buy  and  dispose 
of  western  first,  or  do  they  let  the  price  at 
which  they  can  buy  have  more  influence 
than  locality  or  quality?  I  know  of  one 
large  eastern  dealer  who  had  the  nerve  to 
offer  $1.50  per  case  (24  sections)  for  a  car 
of  fancy  and  No.  1  western  comb  that 
had  no  granulation,  and  showed  none  when 
sold  in  the  later  part  of  January. 

I  have  no  doubt  there  are  western  honey- 
producers  selling  an  inferior  honey,  and  may 
be  there  are  some  who  deserve  the  reputation 


that  Mr.  Smith 's  grandfather  earned.  But 
I  know  there  are  still  some  worthy  descend- 
ants of  that  old  man's  class  in  the  East,  as 
I  have  seen  eastern  comb  honey  offered  and 
sold  in  nice  cartons  that  was  yellow,  granu- 
lated, and  in  dirty  unscraped  sections,  and 
put  out  by  an  innocent  (?)  eastern  dealer. 
A  western  "brick"  would  be  a  credit  to 
such  as  that.  Michigan  is  some  "beet" 
state;  many  of  them  have  moved  west;  and 
if  they  continue  in  the  beet  industry  for 
awhile  we  of  the  West  who  have  spent  our 
lives  here,  and  who  are  careful  not  to  ship 
a  case  of  comb  honey  east  that  would  not  be 
full  value  for  money  received,  have  no  de- 
sire to  accept  responsibility  for  them. 

In  conclusion  I  might  refer  to  that  famous 
house  of  glass,  and  ask  our  eastern  brothers 
not  to  be  too  careless  with  their  "bricks," 
but  I  refrain.  But  I  should  like  to  suggest 
to  the  innocent  eastern  buyer  that,  if  he 
will  deal  with  any  of  the  several  western 
associations  they  can  rest  assured  they  will 
receive  as  good  comb  honey  as  they  can  get 
anywhere  on  earth — or  better — and  I  want 
to  add,  in  justice  to  the  many  honest  western 
producers,  that  hundreds  of  cars  of  western 
alfalfa  comb  are  sold  to  innocent  eastern 
consumers  as  clover  honey. 

Berthoud,  Col.  A.  C.  VanGalder. 


How  About  these  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller:— On 

Plans  for  Comb  Honey  p.  404  to  407  of  the 
Instead  of  Extracted?  May  15th  Gleanings 
for  last  year  is  a 
■resume  of  four  prominent  beekeepers'  meth- 
ods of  swarm  prevention,  every  one  of 
whom,  tho,  I  suppose  is  committed  to  ex- 
tracted honey.  Would  not  their  ways,  to 
one  of  which  Mr.  Morley  Pettit  very  much 
agrees,  do  for  comb  honey? 

At  times  a  colony  according  to  these 
methods  has  at  least  three  stories — i.  e.,  from 
bottom  up:  Brood-chamber  proper,  exclud- 
er, honey-super,  and  on  the  latter  a  super 
containing  brood,  which  had  been  directly 
over  the  bottom  super,  before  the  honey 
super  was  put  on. 

What  would  probably  be  the  result  if, 
instead  of  the  super  for  honey  to  be  extract- 
ed, one  would  put  one  or  two  section-supers, 
especially  if  at  least  one  of  the  latter  had 
either  baits  half  and  half,  or  all  baits — baits 
cleaned  out  by  the  bees  the  year  before? 

Ulster,  Pa.  C.  Keynders. 

Dr.  Miller  replies: 

Something  depends  on  just  what  is  in  that 
deep  super  on  top,  and  also  upon  the  flow. 
In  any  case,  I  understand  that  drawn  combs 
are  in  the  top  super.  If  the  section-supers 
contain  all  baits,  they  are  likely  to  be  filled 
as  soon  as  the  drawn  combs  above  them,  but 
no  sooner  than  they  would  be  if  no  drawn 
combs  were  above.  If  the  section  -  supers 
contain  part  baits  and  part  foundation,  with 
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a  very  heavy  flow  and  a  very  strong  colony, 
I  should  expect  fairly  good  work  in  the  sec- 
tions with  foundation.  With  a  rather  slow 
flow  I  should  expect  the  work  upon  founda- 
tion to  lag;  and  with  a  poor  enough  flow  to 
have  the  drawn  combs  and  baits  filled  and 
the  foundation  left  untouched.  If  brood  in 
black  combs  should  be  in  the  top  story  I 
should  expect  the  cappings  of  the  sections 
to  be  darkened.  To  be  sure,  I  have  read  of 
sections  being  produced  under  brood,  and 
nothing  said  about  the  sections  being  dark- 
ened; but  in  the  few  cases  in  which  I  have 
tried  it  the  sections  were  always  darkened 
and  badly  darkened.  Of  course  the  case 
would  be  different  if  the  brood  were  in  new 
combs.  I  'm  not  sure  how  it  would  be  if  the 
combs  were  old  brood-combs,  but  without  any 
brood  in  them;  but  I  should  be  afraid  of  it. 
Marengo,  111.  C.  C.  Miller. 


Careful  Spreading  of    Last  year  from  twelve 
Brood  to  Build  up  good  colonies,   spring 

Nuclei  Eapidly  count,    I    took    1767 

4x5  sections  of  hon- 
ey and  increased  to  25  colonies.  I  already 
had  nearly  all  the  combs  I  needed.  I  raised 
queens  by  caging  the  queen  in  a  colony  until 
cells  were  ripe,  then  distributing  the  cells 
and  liberating  the  queen. 

The  following  method  of  spreading  brood 
applies  to  small  colonies.  Confine  the  bees 
by  the  use  of  a  division-board  to  the  number 
of  combs  they  can  cover  thickly.  These 
combs  should  contain  all  the  brood  and  as 
small  an  amount  of  honey  as  possible.  Keep 
one  comb  of  honey  only  on  the  side  of  the 
hive  opposite  from  that  containing  the  brood. 
This  provides  a  honey-flow,  so  to  speak,  even 
on  days  that  are  too  bad  for  the  bees  to  fly. 

Keep  the  sealed  combs  always  on  the  out- 
side; and  the  combs  of  eggs  and  unsealed 
brood  in  the  middle.  The  sealed  brood  near- 
est the  time  to  hatch  should  always  be  kept 
on  the  outside. 

Within  a  few  days  every  comb  in  the 
nucleus  will  be  solid  brood  and  eggs.  When 
the  little  colony  is  strong  enough,  spread 
the  combs  and  put  the  feeder  comb,  which  is 
now  nearly  empty,  in  the  middle,  putting 
another  comb  of  honey  in  its  place  at  the 
outside.  If  the  colony  is  not  strong  enough, 
put  the  empty  feeder  comb  next  to  the  divi- 
sion-board, and  within  a  few  davs  it  will  con- 
tain some  brood  and  may  then  be  put  in.  the 
middle.  By  the  time  there  are  five  combs 
of  brood  the  feeder  comb  should  be  in  the 
middle,  if  the  wenther  is  not  too  cold. 

Keep  a  sheet  of  bla'  k  roofing  paper  on  the 
liivo,  as  the  bees  will  breed  a  little  faster. 
It  is  really  surprising  how  soon  a  two  or 
three  frame  nucleus  will  be  built  up  to  a 
full  eight-frame  colony.  The  plan  means 
some  trouble,  but  it  is  worth  while  if  one  is 
short  of  feed.     A  two-frame  nucleus  that  I 


had  last  year  produced  81  finished  sections, 
and  a  three-frame  nucleus  104.  To  be  sure 
the  season  was  two  or  three  weeks  late  and 
the  honey-flow  extra  good. 

Vincent,  Ohio.  W.  S.  Basim. 


European  Foul  Last  season  E.  F.  Hoi- 

Brood  Entirely  termann  wanted  advice 

Wiped  Out  from  some  one  who  had 

stamped  out  European 
foul  brood  after  it  had  spread  among  his 
bees.  I  have  gotten  rid  of  this  disease 
after  a  virulent  and  wide-spread  infection. 
I  have  not  seen  a  cell  of  disease  in  my  own 
locality  for  five  years.  I  know  another  lo- 
cality where  the  same  has  been  done.  The 
treatment  in  both  cases  was  Alexander's,  in 
conjunction  with  my  own — the  removal,  at 
night,  of  all  infected  colonies,  as  soon  as 
discovered.  The  quarantine  yard  should  be 
two  miles  from  the  nearest  bees,  and  the 
diseased  colonies  should  be  treated  as  soon 
as  possible  after  removal. 

I  find  in  my  inspection  work  that  the 
disease  is  much  more  virulent  in  some 
places  than  in  others.  In  the  worst  form, 
a  few  colonies  will  show  disease  again  after 
the  Alexander  treatment.  If  strong,  these 
colonies  are  treated  again,  precisely  as  at 
first;  if  weak,  they  are  destroyed  and  the 
combs  melted.  A  full  account  of  my  experi- 
ments and  final  success  may  be  found  in  back 
volumes  of  Gleanings,  and  in  the  report  of 
the  Illinois  State  Beekeepers'  Association 
for  1915.  C.  F.  Bender. 

Newman,  111. 


Book-keeping  Dr.   C.  C.  Miller:   —  I 

versus  have    been    persuaded 

Beekeeping  to    take    a    course    in 

book-keeping,  and  sell 
my  bee  business.  I  have  started  the  course 
and  don 't  think  I  shall  like  it,  as  it  is 
too  confining.  I  have  50  colonies  of  Italian 
bees  and  equipment.  I  have  studied  the 
business,  and  like  it,  and  have  made  a 
success  of  it  so  far.  I  hate  the  idea  of 
giving  up  a  business  that  I  have  chosen  as 
a  life  pursuit,  and  have  fallen  in  love  with, 
too,  and  follow  something  that  I  am  afraid 
I  should  never  like,  and  I  am  writing  to 
you  for  advice. 

Do  you  think  I  can  make  as  much  from 
100  or  150  colonies  of  bees  as  I  could  by 
keeping  books  at  the  average  price  of  book- 
keepers? I  think  I  can  manage  150  colo- 
nies all  right  in  several  out-apiaries,  as  there 
isn  't  enough  pasture  to  support  that  number 
in  one  yard.  F.  "W.  Crravely. 

Richmond,  Va. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  advise.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  compare  the  income  of 
the  average  book-keeper  with  that  of  the 
average    beekeeper,    for    the    average    book- 
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keeper  has  his  income  entirely  from  his  book- 
keeping, while  the  average  beekeeper  has 
only  part  of  his  income  from  his  bees,  and 
that,  generally,  the  smallest  part.  If  all 
who  keep  bees  were  to  be  shut  off  from  all 
other  sources  of  income  except  their  bees, 
I'm  afraid  the  average  income  of  the  book- 
keeper would  exceed  that  of  the  beekeeper. 
Then,  too,  there  is  the  possibility,  if  not 
the  probability,  that  you  would  be  more 
than  an  average  book-keeper,  and  have  a 
good  deal  more  than  the  average  income. 
So  if  you  measure  the  case  in  cold  figures,  it 
is  perhaps  safer  to  prefer  the  books  to  the 
bees.  And  that's  the  way  a  good  many 
would  measure  it,  the  only  question  being, 
"Which  has  the  most  money  in  it  for  me?" 
But  your  letter  indicates  that  you  would 
view  it  from  a  little  different  standpoint. 
You  have  practically  said:  "The  confine- 
ment of  the  counting-room  is  a  life  of 
drudgery,  the  only  enjoyment  I  would  have 
would  be  outside  working  hours,  while  work- 
ing at  the  bees  is  itself  a  delight,  allowing 
me  to  enjoy  all  the  waking  hours  of  the 
twenty-four. ' '  To  that  might  be  added  that 
the  sleeping  hours  of  a  man  who  has  been 
working  in  tlie  open  air  at  something  with 
which  he  is  thoroly  in  love  are  likely  to  be 
more  restful  than  those  of  a  man  who  has 
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been    spending    the   working    hours    of    the 
day  puzzling  over  a  set  of  account-books. 

So,  setting  aside  the  matter  of  income, 
there  is  no  question  as  to  which  life  you 
prefer;  and  the  problem  is  reduced  to  the 
one  question,  "Can  I  make  a  living  at  keep- 
ing bees?"  I  can't  tell.  Yet  if  others  can, 
why  not  you? 

For  myself,  I  think  I  should  leave  book- 
keeping to  those  whose  tastes  run  that  way, 
and  take  my  chances  with  the  bees,  even 
if  I  couldn't  wear  quite  so  good  clothes. 

C.  C.  Miller. 


Soaped  Fingers  Mrs.  Allen,  page  291, 

Easily  Cleaned  April,   speaks   of  the 

awkardness  of  gloves 
in  the  beeyard.  I  would  suggest  that  she 
use  ' '  soap ' '  gloves,  perf erably  made  with 
carbolic  soap.  The  hands  should  be  soaped 
with  a  wet  cake,  rubbing  it  in  until  it  dries. 
It  may  feel  a  little  unpleasant  at  first,  but 
one  soon  forgets  it.  One's  fingers  are  not 
all  thumbs,  and  the  "propolis  and  stuff" 
roll  off  quite  easily  when  washing  if  a  good 
job  of  soaping  has  been  done;  and  I  am 
sure  one  gets  very  few  stings  thru  the  car- 
bolic gloves.  Chas.  Bowden. 
Brantford,  Ont. 


THE   BACKIiOT  BUZZER. 

BV    J.    H.    DONAHBY. 
"  Leare    it    Iv    llw    been,"    .v«y.v    nta,    "when   it    comes    to    doing    their     bit    for     Uncle'  Sam.      They 
ain't   playinij   croiivet,  lawn   tennis,   and   billiards.      No,   sir,    ee.     They're   bringin'   in   the   crops." 


.Ir.NK,   1917 

MY  good 
f  r  i  e  nds, 
the  pas- 
sages I  have 
quoted  above  are 
being  read  and 
considered  just 
now  more  than 
ever,  pei-haps, 
since  the  world 
began.  Mrs. 
Root  often  asks 
the  question  why 
it  is  that  God 
p  e  r  m  i  ts  such 
foolish  destruc- 
tion of  life  and 
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OUR  HOMES 

A.  I.   ROOT 


Ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars :  see 
that  ye  be  not  troubled;  for  all  these  things  must 
come  to  pass,  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  .  .  He  that 
sliall  endure  unto  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved. 
And  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in 
all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations;  and 
then  shall  the  end  come. — Matt.  24:6,   13,   14. 


property  to  go  on  and  on  year  after  year ; 
and  I  presume  she  is  not  by  any  means 
alone  in  wondering  whj^  a  just  and  righteous 
God  permits  this  thing  to  go  on.  Now,  I 
cannot  for  a  moment  think,  with  my  feeble 
understanding,  and  perhaps  in  some  meas- 
ure my  feeble  faith,  that  I  can  fully  explain 
this  thing;  but  I  can  point  out  to  you,  as 
I  pointed  out  to  Mrs.  Root,  the  good  that  is 
coming  as  a  consequence  or  as  a  result  of 
the  war. 

First   and   foremost,  the  liquor  business 
has    been    given    a    "  jolt,"    since    the   war 
started,  unlike  anything  else  since  the  world 
began.     One  of  the  first  things  that  trans- 
pired after  picking  men  to  go  to  war  was  to 
consider  the  matter  of  physical  health ;  and 
it  did  not  take  vei^-  long  to  decide  that  alco- 
hol in   any  form    (beer,  wine,   brandy,   or 
whisky)  was  not  a  help  to  either  brain  or 
muscle;  and  poor  heathen  Russia,  as  some 
of  us  looked  at  Russia,  was  the  first  to  adopt 
prohibition  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  world 
had  ever  heard  of  before.     Our  own  nation, 
the    United    States    of   America,    has    been 
blind  and  stupid  ever  since  our  own  civil 
war,  in  consenting  to  receive  revenue  from 
the    liquor-trafFic.     It    was    not    very    long 
ago  that  the  great  city  of  Cleveland  was  in- 
sisting   that    they    could    not    provide    the 
monej'  to  keep  up  the  public  schools  without 
the  revenue  from  saloons,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing our  churches,  our  college  professors, 
and   the   teachers   in    our   common    schools 
could  say;  and  not  only  the  farm  papers, 
but  the  religious  papers,  and  papers  and 
periodicals   of  every   sort,   are   urging  the 
conservation,  and  production  of  food.     Mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  food  have  been 
dumped  into  the  slop-pail  every  year,  so  we 
are  told;  and  not  only  fai^mers  but  every- 
body who  has  a  back  yard  is  enjoined  to 
grow  something  that  will  help  keep  us  from 
stai-ving,  and  especially  keep  in  good  health 
the  soldiers  we  send  out. 

A  while  ago  the  brewers,  in  pleading  for 
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the  continuance 
of  their  business, 
told  how  many 
bushels  of  grain 
they  bought  of 
the  farmers,  and 
said  that  the 
farmers  would 
not  have  a  mar- 
ket for  their 
grain  i  f  their 
b  u  siness  was 
closed  up. 
of  course 
greatly  exagger- 
ated the  state- 
luent,     as     they 


Well, 

they 


usually  do.  I  cannot  recall  the  figures,  but 
it  is  something  like  this:  They  claim  that 
they  bought  of  the  farmers,  and  paid  cash, 
to  the  extent  of  something  like  sixty  millions 
of  bushels  of  grain.  Somebody  said  later, 
nventy  million  bushels  would  be  nearer  the 
truth.  Well,  just  now  we  are  quite  willing 
and  glad  to  take  their  own  figures.  If  they 
have  been  using  sixty  millions  of  bushels 
of  gi-ain  that  was  not  only  wasted,  but  a 
hundred  times  worse  than  wasted,  why  not 
stop  the  whole  thing  and  let  this  enormous 
amount  of  grain  be  used  for  food  and  thus 
help  the  shortage  on  food. 

In  our  last  issue  I  told  you  how  the  brew- 
ers were  pleading  to  have  our  nation  pay 
them  for  their  losses  in  case  prohibition 
came;  but  a  great  number  of  distilleries  in 
dry  states  have  already  adopted  other  busi- 
ness; and  even  our  physicians  (and  they 
have  only  recently  come  around)  say  this 
shameful  business  has  kept  on  because  it 
was  fathered  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. As  an  illustration,  see  that  little  item 
in  our  last  issue  about  the  missionary  who 
could  not  get  at  his  stock  of  bibles  until 
they  had  unloaded  54,000  packages  of 
liquor — liquore  probably  sent  by  the  United 
States  to  a  heathen  land  in  the  same  ship 
with  a  little  box  of  bibles  and  testaments  be- 
longing to  a  missionary.*  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment we  are  frequently  told  that  the  wrath 
of  God  waxed  so  hot  at  times  when  his 
chosen  people  would  not  listen  that  a  terri- 
ble punishment  followed  to  wake  them  up 

*  In  connection  with  the  above,  see  the  following 
which  I  have  .iust  clipped  from  the  Sunday  School 
Times  of  May  5:  "On  January  7,  1917,  a  member 
of  the  Woman's  Mi.ssionary  Society  told  how  a  cer- 
tain tobacco  company,  with  a  plant  in  China,  have 
expended  15,000,000  in  the  past  two  years  to  fasten 
the  cigarette  habit  on  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  China.  The  Chinese  have  freed  themselves  from 
the  opium  habit  forced  upon  them  bv  Great  Britain, 
and  now  there  is  this  company  with  its  packages  dis- 
tributed gratis.  It  is  said  that  with  every  dry- 
goods  purchase  made  a  free  package  of  cigarettes  'is 
enclosed.  Cannot  something  be  done  to  awaken 
China  to  its  peril,  before  the  cigarette  gets  its 
strangle-hold?" 
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— not  only  wars  but  famines  and  pestilence ; 
and  when  the  loving  Father  finally  decided 
that  nothing  but  this  terrible  war  would 
wake  up  the  United  States,  is  it  unreason- 
able to  think  that  he  said,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  "Let  the  war  come'"?  And, 
by  the  way,  altho  I  have  not  the  figures  at 
present,  I  think  it  has  been  stated  that  more 
people  go  down  to  untimely  graves  every 
year  by  intemperance  than  have  ever  been 
lost  so  far  in  one  year  of  war.  Just  now 
while  I  write,  the  question  is  being  debated 
as  to  whether  the  best  "  preparedness  "  the 
United  States  can  adopt  is  to  get  out  of  the 
liquor  business,  or  at  least  have  prohibi- 
tion while  the  war  lasts.  See  the  article  in 
our  last  issue  by  our  good  friend  Attorney 
Smythe,  of  Bradentown.  Well,  just  re- 
cently another  tremendous  reason  has  loom- 
ed up,  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
urges  vehemently  the  gTowing  of  something 
that  will  benefit  humanity  instead  of  de- 
stroying it. 

Well,  the  war  is  bringing  about  the 
things  mentioned  above ;  and,  what  is  more, 
it  is  urging  people  to  get  up  early  and 
work  late  in  making  the  unsightly  back 
yard  a  place  where  good  and  wholesome 
food  can  be  grown.  Even  the  schoolchil- 
dren and  all  other  children,  and  old  men 
and  old  women,  are  getting  the  craze  to 
study  agriculture,  and  learn  how  to  keep 
our  people  from  starving — oi',  better  still, 
how  to  send  food  to  the  starving  in  war 
nations.  Girls  and  boys  in  their  teens,  and 
girls  and  boys  that  nobody  ever  thought  as 
being  "extra  smart,"  are  astonishing  their 
parents  and  surprising  the  world  by  Avhat 
they  have  done  in  growing  corn,  potatoes, 
and  tomatoes  on  a  little  patch  of  ground — 
say  a  sixth  or  a  tenth  of  an  acre.  Down  in 
Florida,  where  one  can  grow  good  and 
wholesome  food  every  day  in  the  year  on 
every  square  rod  of  ground  in  the  state, 
the  people  are  getting  particularly  alive  and 
on  the  alert.  I  have  told  you  on  another 
page  of  what  an  old  man  like  myself,  going 
on  toward  78,  may  do.  Two  crops  of  po- 
tatoes in  180  days  on  the  same  ground,  and 
good  fair  yields  of  extra  nice  potatoes  at 
that,  can  be  grown.  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing except  this  war  that  would  arouse 
such  enthusiasm  for  "  reducing  the  high 
cost  of  living."  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  sent  out  a  plea  to  have  as  many 
as  i^ossible  start  beekeeping  in  order  to  save 
every  pound  of  honey  that  has  been  going 
to  waste,  especially  as  sugar  continues  to 
mount  up.  The  war  is  stirring  up  the 
whole  wide  world  to  a  newer  and  greater 
activity  than  was  ever  known  before.  Not 
very  long  ago  there  was  big  talk  about  "  the 


great  army  of  the  unemployed."  What 
has  become  of  that  army?  Another  thing, 
in  the  city  of  Cleveland  not  many  weeks 
ago  there  was  a  good  deal  said  in  the  papers 
about  elderly  men  and  women  who  were 
quite  capable,  but  could  not  find  anything 
to  do.  Now,  these  old  fellows  like  myself 
have  discovered  that  they  can  not  only  make 
garden,  but,  like  the  title  of  a  book  I  sent 
out  over  thirty  years  ago,  can  learn  not 
only  "  what  to  do  "  but  "  how  to  be  happy 
while  doing  it."  By  the  way,  just  about  a 
year  ago  our  folks  told  me  that  my  book 
was  not  selling  as  fast  as  it  used  to  do,  and 
I  gave  it  an  editorial  write-up,  as  you  may 
remember.  The  book  is  all  about  garden- 
ing, chickens,  etc.  Well,  since  this  back- 
yard garden  craze  has  started,  every  copy 
of  the  book,  both  paper-bound  and  cloth- 
bound,  has  gone  off  like  hot  cakes.  When 
the  book  was  sent  out  we  iJrinted  ten  thou- 
sand copies,  but  bound  and,  put  covers  on 
only  a  part  of  them;  but  just  now  we  have 
put  those  printed  sheets  in  the  bindery,  and 
a  new  lot  of  books  will  soon  be  out. 

Well,  dear  friends,  what  I  have  just  dic- 
tated above  is  only  preliminary  to  some- 
thing of  still  greater  importance.  Thru  the 
activity  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other  re- 
ligious bodies,  more  bibles  and  testaments 
are  being  sent  out  and  eagerly  read  and 
appropriated  than  at  any  other  time  since 
the  world  began.  Yes,  I  am  told  that  the 
soldiers  on  both  sides  are  reading  their 
testaments  and  holding  prayer  -  meetings,  ' 
and  then,  perhajDS  only  a  few  minutes  after- 
ward, go  out  into  the  business  of  killing 
each  other. 

While  I  dictate  these  words  on  the  third 
day  of  May  we  are  told  there  is  quite  a 
wave  of  protest  from  the  common  soldiers 
themselves  against  this  business  of  killing 
each  other  when  the  larger  part  of  them 
have  no  idea  or  comprehension  as  to  the 
reasons  wliy  they  should  do  so. 

Yesterday  it  was  my  pleasure  to  listen 
to  John  R.  Mott,  the  International  Secre- 
tary of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Now,  I  shall  have 
to  confess  that  I  did  not  fully  understand 
what  "  international  "  meant  until  I  heard 
this  great  and  good  man  speak.  He  stands 
at  the  head,  or  at  least  nearly  so,  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  of  the  whole  wide  world. 
May  God  be  praised  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
now  covers  almost  the  whole  wide  world. 
Well,  here  is  another  wonderful  fact  that 
we  praise  God  for.  Every  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  by  some  blessed  and 
wonderful  arrangement,  favors  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A. ;  and  their  secretary,  Mr.  Mott,  has  a 
passport,  if  I  am  correct,  into  every  nation 
of  the  world,  notwithstanding  any  war  legii- 
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latiopp.  He  has  bei'ii  ])t'rniille<l  to  visit 
the  prisoners  on  both  sides  of  every  line  of 
battle;  and  I  was  alnn;st  dnnifouiided  when 
he  announced  in  his  talk  that  sunielhing  like 
seven  millions  of  men  are  held  as  prisoners 
of  war.  These  seven  million  men  must  be 
fed;  and  I  think  they  are  fed,  thank  God, 
after  a  fashion.  Mr.  Mott  did  not  tell  us 
very  much  about  the  "  feed,"  but  he  did 
tell  us  of  the  arrangements  for  fuel  and 
shelter;  and  he  did  tell  us,  further,  that 
this  great  army  has  comparatively  little 
to  do,  and  they  are  herded  like  swine  in 
great  pens.  Now,  do  not  take  it  for  granted 
that  I  am  pitching  into  any  particular  na- 
tion. If  I  am  correct,  the  condition  of  the 
prisoners  in  all  the  fighting  nations  is  not 
perhaps  very  much  different.  With  not 
only  hundreds  of  thousands  but  millions  it 
is  an  exceedingly  hard  matter  to  give  them 
all  comfortable  quarters.  There  were  in 
many  cases  no  hospitals  for  the  sick.  He 
found  sick  men  crawling  around  on  the 
ground  because  they  were  not  able  to  stand 
on  their  feet.  He  found  them  exposed  to 
cold  and  rain  because  the  shelter  was  in- 
adequate; and  he  came  back  to  America  pe- 
titioning for  five  millions  of  money  to  erect 
hospitals  and  sheltering-places  for  these 
millions  of  jDrisoners — prisoners  belonging 
to  all  nations,  mind  yon.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
does  not  recognize  any  state  or  nation  above 
another.  Their  mission  is  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  every  suffering  child  of  hu- 
manity. The  millions  of  dollars  were  to  be 
divided  up.  He  told  us  how  much  Ohio  was 
called  on  to  give ;  and,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, they  wanted  Cleveland  to  give  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  To  start  out 
with,  a  man  who  sat  near  the  speaker  offer- 
ed ten  thousand  dollars.  Pei'haps  I  should 
explain  to  you  that  this  audience  of  per- 
haps two  or  three  hundred  were  representa- 
tive men,  or  patrons  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of 
Ohio.  They  came  from  every  part  of  the 
state.  After  the  first  ten  thousand  dollars 
was  offered,  another  large  gift  followed. 
Then  two  men  each  gave  five  thousand;  and 
in  just  a  feiv  minutes  forty  thousand  dollars 
was  subscribed  to  make  life  easier  to  the 
prisoners  of  war.  As  an  example  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  favored  in 
all  lands,  in  one  nation  where  Moham- 
medanism is  the  prevailing  religion  he  "\vas 
informed  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  under 
him  could  go  into  the  prisons  and  every- 
where else,  but  that  they  must  not  talk  about 
Jesus.  They  might  do  whatever  they  liked 
to  help  the  people  and  teach  them,  and 
minister  to  their  wants  and  needs,  but  they 
were  not  at  liberty  even  to  mention  the 
name  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  .Jesus  Christ. 


Mr.    Mott    said    that    he    consented    to    the 
handicap,  but  rei)lied  something  like  this: 

'"If  our  men  cannot  talk  the  gospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  you  certainly  would  not 
object  to  their  living  it.  We  want  to  show 
your  people  what  the  Lord  Jesus  does  for  a 
man,  even  if  he  does  not  mention  his  name, 
and  we  do  this  and  consent  to  the  terms." 

Now,  friends,  that  thing  strikes  home  to 
me.  For  some  months  I  have  been  striving 
day  by  day  to  let  my  life,  my  words  and 
actions,  and  all  my  dealings  with  my  fellow- 
men  show  forth  that  I  am  an  humble  follow- 
er of  the  lowly  Nazarine  who  "  was  despised 
and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows,  and 
acquainted  with  grief." 

There  was  still  another  point  brought  out, 
in  illustrating  how  the  war  is  going  to 
elevate  humanity.  In  times  past,  almost 
any  man  who  volunteered  was  accepted; 
but  not  so,  at  the  present  day.  Great  num- 
bers who  come  forward  are  i-ejected.  Each 
man  is  carefully  examined  by  an  efficient 
surgeon.  It  does  not  pay  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  sending  a  man  to  war  and  then 
have  to  go  to  the  further  expense  of  treat- 
ing him  as  an  invalid.  If  I  am  correct, 
no  man  is  accepted  who  has  any  tendency 
toward  tuberculosis.  Well,  tuberculosis,  or 
"the  great  white  plague,"  is  a  bad  thing; 
but  there  is  a  worse  one  still  that  afflicts 
men  and  boys.  The  sjieaker  said  that,  altho 
Canada  had  lost  a  great  lot  of  men  by  send- 
ing them  to  war,  they  have  lost  a  still  larg- 
er number  of  men  by  a  contagious  disease 
that  he  did  not  mention ;  but  he  made  it 
pretty  plain  that  it  was  syphilis  and  kindred 
things  along  that  line.  In  adopting  pro- 
hibition a  great  blow  will  be  struck  at  vari- 
ous diseases  peculiar  to  the  "  tenderloin  " 
district ;  and  it  is  just  beginning  to  creep 
out  that  the  greater  part  of  the  men  and 
boys  afflicted  with  these  terrible  maladies 
contracted  the  foul  disease  ivhen  they  were 
drunk.  In  fact,  I  know  of  at  least  one  man 
who  caught  the  infection  while  he  was  so 
drunk  he  hardly  knew  what  he  was  doing. 
Right  here  in  Ohio  I  have  been  told  by  a 
good  friend  who  is  an  officer  in  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  ranks  that  prostitutes  follow  the  soldiers 
by  the  carload,  just  exactly  as  the  saloon- 
keepers do  in  the  vicinity  of  where  the 
Ohio  regiments  are  quartered.  The  saloon- 
keepers, however,  received  a  cool  greeting, 
and  pei'haps  were  a  little  astonished  to  be 
told  that  soldiers  in  the  year  1917  do  not 
drink  beer ;  and  I  hope,  too,  that  these  poor 
lost  women  were  informed  that  the  soldiers 
of  the  present  day  take  no  chances,  especial- 
ly those  soldiers  who  have  wives  and  chil- 
dren away  back  in  the  "  home  land."  May 
God  speed  the   flood  of  righteousness  and 
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temperance  that  seems  to  be  coming,  even 
if  it  does  come  largely  thru  the  exciting 
times  of  war ;  and  may  G-od  hasten  the  time 
when  the  number  of  people  who  are  "  hun- 
gering and  thirsting  after  righteousness  " 
in  this  great  wide  world  shall  wake  up  and 
bestir  themselves  to  the  opportunities  that 
are  now  offered.  If  you  cannot  do  any 
better,  go  out  and  make  garden,  when  you 
lay  down  this  Home  paper,  so  as  to  "  feed 
the  hungry." 

Just  one  more  thing  that  this  terrible  war 
is  doing  for  humanity  as  perhaps  nothing 
else  could  do.  It  is  getting  the  nations  of 
the  earth  better  acquainted  and  more  in 
touch  with  each  other  than  anything  that 
has  ever  trans^Dired  since  the  world  began 
—that  is,  if  I  am  making  no  mistake.  The 
children  of  the  whole  wide  world  are  learn- 
ing more  geography  than  ever  before. 
Even  heathen  lands,  or  what  we  were  wont 
to  call  heathen  lands,  are  catching  on  to 
the  great  achievements  of  science,  art,  and 
literature.  In  the  matter  of  transportation 
and  communication  the  world  is  being  trans- 
formed ;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
the  gospel  of  Christ  Jesus  is  permeating 
everywhere,  notwithstanding  what  the  pow- 
ers of  evil  are  in  like  manner  doing.  This 
same  Y.  M.  C.  A.  we  have  been  talking 
about  in  this  Home  paper  is  getting  every- 
where, as  I  have  explained;  and  may  God 
be  praised  for  the  good  men  who  are  not 
even  professing  Christians  for  the  way  in 
which  they  are  coming  forward  Avith  their 


hundreds  and  thousands;  and  I  am  not  sure 
but  there  has  been  one  contribution  of  a 
million  dollars  to  help  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ex- 
tend its  helping  hand  to  every  child  of  hu- 
manity, no  matter  who  nor  on  what  spot 
they  are  located. 

"  WHO  IS  MY  NEIGHBOR  f" 

In  Stray  Straws  in  our  April  issue  Dr. 
Miller  asks  for  the  outcome  of  my  trouble 
with  the  express  company  as  given  in  Our 
Homes  for  March.  Why,  bless  your  heart, 
doctor,  I  supposed  the  outcome  was  suffi- 
ciently evident  as  I  left  it.  When  I  began 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  express  compan- 
ies are  neighbors,  like  everybody  else  with 
whom  I  have  dealt,  I  asked  myself  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  would  Jesus  do  were  he  in  the 
chicken  business,  under  the  circumstances?" 
The  answer  was  so  plain  that  I  felt  asham- 
ed to  think  of  making  out  a  bill  for  dam- 
ages for  a  couple  of  chickens,  especially 
when  I  started  them  otf  in  that  very  pretty 
but  flimsy  crate  made  more  for  a  pretty 
exhibition  at  fairs  than  to  stand  a  shipment 
of  over  a  thousand  miles  by  express.  No 
doubt  the  express  companies  have  their 
faults  like  the  rest  of  humanity.  But  is  it 
not  likely  true  that  a  lot  of  us  are  also 
faulty  in  handing  them  our  stuff  poorly  pre- 
pared for  a  long  distance?  ''Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Would  it  not 
help  matters  if  we  could  all  exercise  a  little 
more  charity  for  even  the  exjDress  and  rail- 
road companies? 


HEALTH   NOTES 


OLEOMARGARINE  AND  REAL  BUTTER. 

My  article  on  page  301  calls  forth  con- 
siderable protest,  principally  because,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  clipping  I  gave  did  not 
make  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  tax  on 
oleo  was  only  when  it  was  colored  so  as  to 
imitate  butter;  and  I  shall  have  to  confess 
that,  when  I  prepared  the  article  for  print, 
I  did  not  know  that  this  tax  of  ten  cents  a 
pound  was  only  on  the  colored  article,  and 
that  the  tax  was  laid  in  order  to  prevent 
fraud.  The  only  point  made  was  that  a 
very  good  substitute  for  butter  could  be 
made  from  the  oil  from  peanuts,  cotton  seed, 
etc.,  or  at  least  it  was  largely  from  these 
sources,  and  that  the  butter  we  had  been 
buying,  supposed  to  be  so  made,  was  very 
good  and  wholesome.  Perhaps  I  should 
add  right  here  that  after  a  more  extensive 
use  of  this  margarine,  as  they  call  it,  both 


Mrs.  Root  and  myself  decided  to  pay  a  little 
more  for  real  butter.  If  the  two  kinds  are 
just  alike,  the  white  and  the  j^ellow,  I  should 
certainly  take  the  white  at  the  lower  price. 
In  the  advice  to  the  women  in  regard  to 
boycotting  butter  and  using  oleo  there  was 
no  mention  of  there  being  two  kinds  of  oleo 
— 'the  colored  and  uncolored.  To  sum  it  up, 
I  do  not  see  why  there  can  be  any  reason  in 
the  world  against  using  oleo  at  a  lower  price 
providing  it  is  of  a  different  color  and  is 
never  sold  to  deceive  people  and  make  them 
think  it  is  pure  butter.  And  I  do  not  just 
now  see  why  anybody  should  complain  of  a 
ten-cent  tax  or  even  a  higher  one  while  an 
attempt  is  made  to  palm  it  off  on  an  unsus- 
pecting and  hungi-y  public  for  real  butter. 
I  believe  we  have  had  some  recent  reports 
from  the  Government,  to  the  effect  that 
cows'  butter  has  more  nutritive  value  tlinn 
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oleo;  and  why  not  use  peanut  butter,  which 
is  good  and  wholesome,  and  I  suppose  it  can 
be  bought  almost  anywhere  for  about  a  third 
the  price  of  real  butter? 

Since  dictating  the  above  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing advt.  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer : 

Eat  nut  margarine;  contains  no  animal  fats; 
sells  for  about  half  the  price  of  butter.  The  Brund- 
age  Co.,  604  Broadway,  Distributors. 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  that 
there  is  a  "  margarine  "  made  of  nuts ;  and 
there  is  also  another  sort,  made  of  animal 
oils.  Now,  whatever  is  made  from  the  oil 
of  nuts  must  be  nutritious  and  wholesome ; 
but  I  think  it  should  be  sold  under  its 
proper  name,  and  recognized  as  an  honest 
article  of  food.  So  far  as  coloring  it  to 
make  it  represent  butter,  or  to  look  like 
butter,  this  is,  of  course,  a  fraud,  and  should 
be  punished  by  a  heavy  penalty.     Let  me 


repeat  what  llie  Sunday  Srhonl  Times  has 
said:  "Deception  is  always  wrong,"  and 
espeicially  is  it  wrong  to  use  any  kind  of 
deception  or  anything  misleading  in  any 
way  in  articles  of  food  for  human  beings. 
Later.— ^'mee  the  above  was  written  we 
have  found  that  our  grocery  here  in  Medina 
sells  "  nut  margarine,"  and  we  like  it  very 
well.  It  looks  so  much  like  our  brick  can- 
died honey  that  neither  Mrs.  Root  nor  I  can 
tell  one  from  the  other  except  by  tasting. 
On  the  outside  of  the  package  we  read: 
"  Nut  margarine,  coco-nut  brand  oleomar- 
garine. We  brand  this  product  oleomargar- 
ine to  comply  with  the  law;  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely free  from  animal  fats."  So  far  as  I 
can  judge  just  now  it  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
good  and  wholesome  as  an  article  of  food. 
The  retail  price  is  30  cts.  per  lb.,  while 
butter  is  about  45. 


HIGH  -  PRESSURE  GARDENING 


children's     gardens;     also     something 

ABOUT   gardens   PLANNED   AND   WORKED 
OUT  BY  OLDER  PEOPLE. 

Of  course  our  readers  know  already  that 
I  am  always  interested  in  gardening — ■ 
especially   nice   gardening;    and   while    the 


matter  was  up  about  gardening  in  the  back 
yard,  etc.,  last  summer  I  was  called  to  be 
one  of  the  judges  in  the  city  of  Cleveland 
in  a  sort  of  garden  festival.  The  invita- 
tion came  from  the  Plain  Dealer,  and  while 
there   Mr.   J.   W.   Love,   one   of  the   Plain 


A    backyard    garden    belonging    to    J.    H.    Hellwig,    Cleveland,    Ohio.     Courtesy  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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Dealer  staff,  took  me  around  to  see  the  tine 
gardens  in  the  city.  I  was  so  much  im- 
pressed with  one  of  them  that  I  asked  for 
a  picture,  and  take  pleasure  in  presenting 
it  herewith  to  our  readers,  as  it  illustrates 
the  pcssibilities  of  a  garden  in  the  back 
yard.  Perhaps  few  of  our  readers  will  be 
able  to  produce  so  enchantingly  beautiful  a 
garden,  but  it  may  serve  as  an  incentive  to 
go  and  do  likewise.  I  give  below  a  letter  of 
explanation  from  my  good  friend  Love. 

Dear  Mr.  Root: — The  picUire  I  sent  you  of  the 
garden  I  helieve  was  that  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hellwig, 
whose  rose-garden  we  saw  during  the  morning  of  the 
day  we  looked  at  gardens  and  judged  the  festival. 
The  reason  you  failed  to  recognize  the  place  is 
prohably  because  the  photo  was  snapped  from  the 
top  of  the  back  porch. 

Mrs.    Hellwig's    garden    was    really    kept    by    her 
husband,  an  Austrian  of  the  newer  emigration.      He 
impressed  me  as  having  had  professional  training. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Cleveland,  O.,  Oct.  12.  John  W.  Love. 


TWO  CROPS  OF  IRISH  POTATOES  ON  THE  SAME 
GROUND^   IN   ONE   WINTER. 

On  page  391  of  our  last  issue  I  mentioned 
the  fact  that  we  commenced  selling  the  new 
crop  of  potatoes  on  March  27.  From  that 
time  on  to  the  24th  of  April,  the  day  we 
left  for  our  northern  home,  I  carried  up  to 
our  groceries  in  Bradentown  from  one  to 
two  bushels  each  day  in  half-peck  baskets. 
For  some  time  they  brought  a  dollar  a  peek ; 
but  about  the  middle  of  April  other  potato- 
growers  who  gi'ew  them  in  the  ordinary 
way,  without  the  use  of  hotbeds  or  cold- 
frames,  as  I  have  described,  began  to  bring 
in  potatoes  also,  and  the  pi-ice  went  down  to 
75  cents  a  peck,  or  40  cents  for  a  half-peck 
basket.  Well,  when  they  got  down  to  70 
cents  a  peck  I  think  that  for  one  day  I  got 
only  60  cents  a  pec'k.  This  was  because  I 
advised  putting  the  price  down  because  I 
wanted  to  get  all  of  my  potatoes  disposed  of 
before  going  back  north.  Now  comes  in  a 
point  right  here  that  we  want  to  stop  and 
consider  a  little.  When  my  good  friend  Bur- 
nett said  they  were  so  well  filled  up  with  po- 
tatoes that  I  had  better  not  bring  any  more 
for  a  while,  I  told  him  I  must  get  my  pota- 
toes, that  were  ready  to  dig,  out  of  the  way 
before  I  started  home  on  the  24th.  I  advised 
that,  if  they  did  not  go  off  readily  at  70 
cents  a  peek,  he  might  make  the  price  60. 
Then  he  said  something  like  this: 

"  Mr.  Root,  your  idea  of  making  potatoes 
cheaper  for  folks  who  have  not  much  money 
is  all  right  and  good;  but  there  are  also 
many  people  who  have  not  very  much 
money  who  are  growing  potatoes.  They 
paid  a  high  price  for  tlieir  seed,  and  have 
worked  hard,  and  your  cutting  prices  be- 
cause you  are  going  away  may  prove  a  hard- 


sliip  to  them.  About  liow  many  j'otatocs 
will  you  have  if  you  want  to  sell  them  by 
Saturday  night?" 

I  replied  that  perhaps  there  were  ten  or 
twelve  bushels.  Then  he  arranged  as  to  how 
many  bushels  I  should  bring  him  each  day. 
But  when  Saturday  night  came  there  was 
a  great  long  row  of  little  half-peck  baskets 
in  the  store,  and  not  much  call  for  them; 
but  as  we  did  not  leave  until  Tuesday  I  came 
up  early  Monday  morning,  and,  consider- 
ably to  my  surprise,  there  was  not  a  potato 
in  the  store. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  right  here  that  there 
are  a  good  many  well-to-do  people  in  and 
about  Bradentown — people  who  will  order 
potatoes  i3erha]is  without  even  inquiring 
what  the  price  is.  Now,  these  people  did 
not  mind  a  dollar  a  peck,  while  a  dollar  a 
peck  was  quite  a  boon  to  the  small  farmers 
with  their  land  unpaid  for,  and  who  were 
working  perhaps  twelve  or  fourteen  hours 
a  day  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

Since  I  have  been  writing  these  papers 
on  high-pressure  gardening  I  have  several 
times  been  rebuked  for  asking  and  accepting 
such  high  prices  for  garden-stuff.  Let  me 
mention  right  here  that  our  potatoes  were 
all  planted  by  hand  and  with  hand  tools. 
They  are  all  dug  by  hand.  In  fact,  that 
was  the  quickest  and  easiest  way  to  dig 
them.  There  was  not  a  potato  in  our  whole 
crop  that  was  scarred  or  marred  by  the 
cut  of  a  hoe  or  fork.  In  the  Bermudas, 
that  I  visited  in  ]898,  in  growing  the  cele- 
brated potatoes  they  make  the  ground  so 
mellow  that  a  workman  can  in  many  places 
plunge  his  naked  hand  down  into  the  soil 
clear  up  to  the  elbow.  Well,  it  is  a  good 
deal  so  in  our  Bradentown  garden.  This 
being  the  case,  my  friend  Wesley  reaches 
down  into  the  mellow  soil  and  pulls  out  the 
potatoes  with  his  bare  arm  quicker  and 
cheaper  than  he  could  get  them  in  any  other 
way.  Then  they  are  well  washed  and  put 
in  bright  new  half-peck  baskets.  When  I 
am  taking  them  out  of  my  little  auto  and 
canning  them  into  the  grocery,  the  women 
going  along  the  walk  in  front  of  the  store 
often  stop  and  exclaim,  "  What  beautiful 
potatoes!"  Then  they  follow  me  right  in 
and  order  them  tied  up  and  sent  to  their 
home  almost  as  quick  as  they  can  be  un- 
loaded. My  potatoes  have  earned  a  repu- 
tation down  in  Florida,  while  those  brought 
in  by  the  farmers,  without  being  sorted  or 
washed,  have  but  little  chance  of  sale  until 
mine  are  sold  and  out  of  the  way.  I  men- 
tion this  to  show  you  the  importance  of 
putting  up  garden-stuff  so  that  it  will  look 
attractive.  Our  potatoes  were  nearly  all 
Red  Bliss  Ti'iumph. 
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Let  me  now  put  in  a  word  in  regard  to 
"  demand  and  supply  "  of  honey.  My  good 
neighbor,  Mr.  Abbott,  wlio  has  o\er  1000 
chickens,  and  more  than  half  of  them  are 
laying  hens,  'delivers  his  eggs  to  families; 
and  as  he  is  also  sometliing  of  a  beekeeper 
he  carries  honey  along.  Well,  he  has  been 
selling  a  3-lb.  jar  of  honey  for  25  cents — 
that  is,  for  the  honey  alone,  for  he  gets  the 
jar  back  on  the  next  trip.  Another  bee- 
keeper living  across  tlie  river  gets  10  cts. 
per  lb.,  or  30  cts.  for  the  contents  of  the 
fruit- jars.  Another  friend,  Mr.  Reddout, 
from  York  State,  brought  a  lot  of  honey 
from  his  northern  home.  This  honey  was  a 
vei*y  fine  article  of  almost  \nn-e  white-clo\  er 
honey.  He  sold  only  2  lbs.  for  a  quarter. 
I  remonstrated  a  little 
with  Mr.  Abbott  for 
selling  it  so  low.  He 
replied  that  the  people 
had  got  used  to  having 
3  lbs.  for  a  quarter, 
and  they  would  not 
pay  any  more.  The 
other  neighbor,  who 
had  been  getting  10 
cents,  said  he  could,  by 
taking  a  little  more 
time,  get  12^2",  but  he 
had  to  stop  and  ex- 
plain and  argue  the 
matter;  whereas  at  an 
even  ten  cents  the  hon- 
ey went  right  off,  and 
he  could  get  home 
quicker  and  get  *to 
work.       Perhaps     I 

should  explain  that  Mr.  Abbott's  and  Mr. 
Reese's  honey  was  produced  in  Florida,  and 
probably  gathered  mostly  from  scrub  pal- 
metto.    Well,  I  have  something  else  to  add. 

One  day  when  I  was  carrying  some  po- 
tatoes into  one  of  our  gTooeries  the  grocer 
held  up  a  glass  jai*  of  the  "  Airline  "  honey, 
put  up  by  the  A,  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 
Tliis  honey  was  25  cts.  for  one  pound;  but 
it  was  put  up  in  very  attractive  style,  and 
a  little  book  about  honey  for  cooking  went 
with  it.  The  honey  was  purchased  from  us 
by  a  wholesale  grocery  company  in  Tampa, 
and  they  sent  our  Bradentown  grocer  a 
sample  case  to  try.  Now,  in  the  case  of 
both  the  potatoes  and  honey  in  the  above 
incident,  the  way  in  which  they  were  put  up 
and  presented  to  the  public  had  much  to  do 
with  the  price  received.  The  potatoes  we 
offered  were  almost  all,  if  not  every  one, 
perfect.  There  were  no  cut  or  worm-eaten 
ones;  but  when  we  bought  some  old  potatoes 
shipped  down  from  the  North,  Mi-s.  Root 
says  she  has  been  sometimes  obliged  to  cut 


off  and  thi'cw  away  almost  half  of  them. 
Tliere  would  be  cuts  of  the  hoe  or  fork — 
holes  cut  in  them  by  wire-worms  or  grubs, 
or  scab,  or  something  of  that  sort.  But  in 
putting  up  my  bright  clean  Red  Triumphs 
I  sorted  out  every  potato  having  a  bad 
spot  in  it ;  and  Mrs.  Root  cut  out  the  spots 
and  boiled  them  up  for  the  chickens.  I 
might  mention  here  that  all  potatoes  that 
were  deemed  too  small  for  even  seconds 
were  also  given  to  the  chickens.  In  fact, 
Wesley,  when  digging  by  hand,  saves  every 
little  potato,  even  tho  it  be  not  much  larger 
than  a  grain  of  corn.  Perhaps  I  sliould 
mention  here  that  after  Wesley  digs  a  hill 
of  potatoes  he  gathers  up  the  tops  and 
buries  them  out  of  sight  right  in  the  place 


The  sample  of  potatoes  that  sold  for  a   dollar  a  peck    during  April,    1917. 


where  he  took  the  potatoes  out.  This  leaves 
the  ground  clean  of  trash,  and  oftentimes 
we  plant  another  crop  of  potatoes  or  corn 
in  the  valley  between  the  rows  the  very  day 
and  sometimes  the  very  hour  the  jjotatoes 
are  taken  out;  and  as  this  spot  between  the 
rows  had  a  dressing  of  fertilizer  when  the 
potatoes  were  half  grown,  the  new  crop 
comes  on  with  "  a  good  send-off." 

Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  tell  you  that  the 
potatoes  I  carried  up  to  the  two  groceries 
in  Bradentown  during  the  month  of  April 
amounted  to  something  like  a  hundred  dol- 
lars, besides  what  I  got  from  the  first  crop 
before  the  frost  killed  them.  With  the 
brush  shown  in  the  picture  above,  the  new- 
potatoes  are  very  quickly  made  ready  to  be 
dumped  into  boiling  water. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  CHICKENS. 

I  told  you  in  our  last  issue  about  how 
those  little  potatoes  satisfied  the  growing 
chicks  and  started  the  adult  hens  to  laying. 
By  the  way,  that  brood  of  80  chicks  became 
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SO  fond  of  those  little  potatoes  that  they 
would  chase  each  other  all  over  the  yard  for 
them.  In  fact,  they  acted  very  much  with 
the  potatoes  as  they  would  with  angle- 
worms or  fresh  meat  ground  in  a  bone  mill. 
And  this  reminds  me  that  I  have  something 
to  tell  you  about  the  80  chickens  I  mention- 
ed in  our  last  issue.  Up  to  the  age  of 
eight  weeks  I  have  not  lost  a  chicken  out 
of  the  48  that  came  from  the  incubator,  and 
the  32  that  came  from  three  sitting  hens. 
When  they  were  just  about  eight  weeks  old 
I  found  one  eliick  one  morning  on  the 
ground  under  the  roost  dead.  When  I 
left  Florida  the  79  were  12  weeks  old,  and 


not  a  chick  had  been  lost.  I  mention  this 
because  there  have  been  reports  going 
around,  to  the  effect  that  one  cannot  raise 
chickens  in  Florida;  or  that  if  you  ship 
chickens  from  Ohio  down  to  Florida  they 
would  die  because  they  were  not  used  to 
the  climate.  Well,  the  fact  is  I  have  been 
shipping  chickens  more  or  less,  and  ducks 
too,  from  Ohio  to  Florida,  and  vice  versa, 
and  have  never  had  a  bit  of  trouble.  The 
chickens  are  happy  and  well  in  either 
place  if  you  love  them  and  give  them  care; 
and  my  experience  is  that  Florida,  certainly 
in  the  winter  time,  is  a  better  place  to  grow 
chickens  and  get  egg"s  than  here  in  Ohio. 


TEMPERANCE 


KEEPING   OUR   SOLDIERS   AWAY   FROM   DRINK, 
AND   DRINK   AWAY   FROM   OUR    SOLDIERS. 

Below  I  make  three  clippings  from  the 
second  page  of  the  Oliio  Messenger,  from 
a  letter  by  my  long-time  friend  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence D.  Richard.     Here  is  the  first  clipping : 

Our  grain  must  not  be  used  to  destroy  but  to 
build  up;  and  our  soldiers  must  be  kept  from  Rum's 
destructive  influence. 

Here  is  No.  2 : 

"  A  drop  of  ink  makes  millions  think." 

And  here  is  the  last : 

Send  a  message  worded  something  like  this  to — 
Woodrow  Wilson, 

President  of  the  United  States: 

For  God's  sake,  for  humanity's  sake,  for  the 
nation's  welfare,  I  earnestly  and  urgently  appeal 
to  you  to  us©  your  influence  to  prohibit,  during  the 
war  at  least,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  thruout  this  nation,  which  traffic  causes 
waste  of  more  than  two  billion  dollars  yearly,  and 
is  destroying  soul,  mind,  and  body  of  drinker. 

If  the  capital  dry,  why  not  the  nation  ? 


GOOD  NEWS  FROM  THE  GREAT  CITY  OF  CHICAGO 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  of  May  9 : 

CHICAGO    SALOONS    CLOSE;     TWO    HUNDRED    LICENSES 
LAPSE   WITH   PROHIBITION   TROSPECT. 

Two  hundred  Chicago  saloonkeepers  are  volun- 
tarily preparing  to  allow  their  license  to  lapse  and 
withdraw  from  the  business  because  of  the  pros- 
pects of  a  dry  nation  during  the  war,  according  to 
a  report  today  to  the  city  council  finance  committee 
from  the  controller's  office.  These  licenses,  once  al- 
lowed to  lap.se,  may  not  be  renewed. 

The  annual  loss  of  revenue  to  the  city  will  be 
$200,000. 

I  do  not  know  who  took  the  responsibili- 
ty, of  adding  the  concluding  paragraph,  nor 
who  took  the  responsibility  of  suggesting 


that  it  would  be  no  loss  at  all  to  the  great 
city  to  dispense  with  its  200  saloons.  May 
God  help  him  to  open  his  blind  eyes  to  what 
is  going  on  in  the  gi'eat  cities  of  the  West  in 
spite  of  the  little  loss  of  the  saloon  revenue. 


SHALL   WHISKY   OR   BEER   HELP   TO   PRESERVE 
THE  INTEGRITY  OF  OUR  NATION? 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Sunday- 
School  Times  for  May  5 : 

If  our  national  life  is  at  stake,  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  axe  the  prop  upon  which  such  a  life  rests, 
and  every  drunken  or  drinking  member  of  our 
armed  forces  weakens  to  that  extent  our  national 
prop.  The  statement  seems  to  me  to  be  axiomatic. 
If  so,  then  it  is  unthinkable  that  our  great  country, 
while  in  a  life-and-death  struggle,  should  permit  one 
drop  of  whisky  to  go  into  the  hands  or  mouths  of  its 
fighting  forces.  We  should,  therefore,  have  by  all 
means  a  law  prohibiting,  under  severe  penalties,  sell- 
ing or  giving  intoxicants  to  any  soldier  or  sailor  of 
the  United  States. 

But  a  sober  army  cannot  long  endure  if  it  is  de- 
pendent upon  a  drinking  or  drunken  population. 


BOOZE    AND    PROSTITUTES. 

The  Methodist  Temperance  Sheet  for  May 
14  contains  the  following: 

By  advice  of  the  General  Medical  Board,  the 
Government  is  planning  to  estabish  a  restricted  zone 
about  all  military  commands  in  order  to  keep  pros- 
titutes and  alcoholic  beverages  from  soldiers. 

Our  readers  have  noticed,  jDcrhaps,  the 
reference  made  to  the  above  in  our  Homes 
for  this  issue.  I  was  not  only  surprised  but 
I^leased  to  see  that  the  Medical  Board  has 
put  the  two  together  as  twin  evils  following 
the  army.  May  God  grant  that  the  above 
restriction  may  be  earned  out  to  the  very 
letter. 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified 
columns  for  25  cts.  per  line.  Advertisements 
intended  for  the  department  cannot  be  less 
than  two  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want 
your  advertisement  in  the  elassitied  columns 
or  we  will  not  be  reponsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 

Beeswax  bought  and  sold.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe 
Co.,  139  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 

Amber  honey  in  new  60-lb.  cans. 

Van  Wyngarden  Bros.,   Hebron,   Indiana. 

FOR  SALE. — To  the  highest  bidder,  a  limited 
quantity  of  Michigan's  best  white  extracted  honey, 
in   CO-pound  tins. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

WANTED. — Section  honey. 

J.  E.  Harris,  Morristown,  Tenn. 

WANTED. — Comb  and  extracted  honey  at  jobbing 
prices.      Nat.  Honey-Prod.  Asso.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

WANTED. — White  extracted  honey.  State  price 
and  quantity.  D.  H.  Welch,  Racine,  Wis. 

BEESWAX  WANTED.— For  manufacture  into 
Weed  Process  Foundation  on  shares. 

Stiperior  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

WAJJTED  TO  BUY  a  quantity  of  dark  and 
amber  honey  for  baking  purposes. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

WANTED. — Extracted  honey  in  both  light  and 
amber  grades.  Kindly  send  sample,  tell  how  honey 
is  put  up,  and  quote  lowest  cash  price  delivered  in 
Preston.  M.  V.  Facey,  Preston,   Minn. 

WANTED. — E.\tracted  light  and  amber  honey  of 
good  body  and  flavor  from  any  state  in  the  Union. 
Send  sample  with  lowest  cash  price. 

M.  E.  Eggers,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

BEESWAX  WANTED.— We  are  paying  higher 
prices  than  usual  for  beeswax.  Drop  us  a  line  and 
get  our  prices,  either  delivered  at  our  station  or  your 
station  as  you  choose.  State  how  mucch  you  have 
and  quality.      Dadant  &   Sons,   Hamilton,   Illinois. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiN 

FOR  SALE 

HONEY    LABELS    that   will   tempt   the  buyer   to 
purchase    your    honey.      Neat,     attractive    labels    at 
right  prices.      Samples  Free. 
Liberty  Pub.  Co.,  Sta.  D,  Box  4-E,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

HONEY  LABELS.  —  Most  attractive  designs. 
Catalog  free.      Eastern  Label  Co.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 

FOR  SALE. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.   L.  Healy,   Mayaguez,   Porto  Rico. 


FOR    SALE, 
ped. 


-150    hives,    10-frame,    finely   equip- 
James   McKee,   Riverside,    Cal. 


THE     PERFECT    Bee  -  Frame    Lifter.     For    de- 
scriptive circular  address 

Ferd  C.  Ross,  Box  194,  Onawa,  Iowa. 

Root's  supplies  at  Root's  prices.      Special  offer  on 
3-frame  nuclei  for  the  season. 

L.  D.  Martine,  206  E.  Jefferson,  Louisville,  Ky. 


We  carry  a  complete  line  of  bee-supplies.  Ask 
for  our  bee-supply  catalog.  Let  us  quote  you  on 
your  requirements.      Deroy  Taylor  Co.,  Newark,  N.Y. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.,    Co.,   Paris,   Tex. 

FOR  SALE. — Four-frame  Root  automatic  revers- 
ible extractor  in  good  condition,  $22. 

Elmer  Gressman,   Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE. — 100  nearly  new  supers,  4^/4x4^ 
plain  and  beeway.      A  bargain. 

Ralph   Hibbard,    Calcium,   New  York. 

Northwestern  beekeepers  can  now  get  Root's  sup- 
plies at  catalog  prices  near  homo  and  save  time  and 
freight;  also  Italian  bees  and  queens.  Geo.  F.  Web- 
ster, Valley  View  Farm  Apiary,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

THE  ROOT  CANADIAN  HOUSE.— 73  Jarvis 
St.,  Toronto,  Ont.  (note  new  address).  Full  line 
of  Root's  famous  goods;  also  made-in-Canada  goods. 
Extractors  and  engines;  Gleanings  and  all  kinds  of 
bee  literature.      Get  the  best.      Catalog  free. 

FOR  SALE. — 50  standard  dovetailed  ten-frame 
hive-bodies,  Root  make,  including  frames  at  60  cts. 
each,  F.  O.  B.  here;  20  Root  make  Danzenbaker  hive- 
bodies,  including  frames  at  45  cts.  each,  F.  O.  B. 
here.  All  painted,  good  as  new,  used  three  years. 
Henry  A.  H.  Forshaw,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


WANTS  AND   EXCHANGES 


WANTED.- 
for  cash. 


-Second-hand   Novice   extractor   cheap 
E.  J.  Wilcox,  Rt.  1,  Kane,  Pa. 


WANTED.  —  Second-hand  honey-extractor,  two- 
frame.  Leon  D.  Thayer,  Cummington,  Mass. 

Wax  and  old  combs  wanted  for  cash  or  to  make 
up  on  shares,   beekeeper  to  factory   direct. 

J.  J.  Angus,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

FOR  EXCHANGE. — 16  D.  10-fr.  hives  with  1  to  2 
supers  good  as  new,  for  bees  by  the  pound.  Root 
make.  H.  McElhany,  Vinton,  la. 

WANTED. — Shipments  of  old  comb  and  cappings, 
for  rendering.  We  pay  the  highest  cash  and  trade 
prices,  charging  but  5  cts.  a  pound  for  wax  rendered. 

Tlie  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.,  204  Walnut  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

OLD  COMBS  WANTED. — Our  steam  wax-presses 
will  get  every  ounce  of  beeswax  out  of  old  combs, 
cappings,  or  slumgum.  Send  for  our  terms  and 
our  new  1917  catalog.  We  will  buy  your  share  of 
the  wax  for  cash  or  will  work  it  into  foundation  for 
you.  Dadant   &    Sons,    Hamilton,    Illinois. 


GOATS 

MILCH  GOATS. — "  Profit  and  Pleasure  in  Goat- 
Keeping,"  pronounced  by  experts  the  best  goat  book, 
regardless  of  price;  profusely  illustrated;  by  mail, 
35  cents.  Fred  C.  Lounsbury,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE. — One  registered  grade  goat,  fresh  in 
June ;  good  milker.  Aug.  Miller,  Bareville,  Pa. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS  SECURED  or  all  fees  returned. 
Patents  sold  free.  Read  "  Patent  Sales  Dep."  of  our 
200-page  Guide  Book,  FREE  I  Send  data  for  actual 
free  search.    E.  E.  Vrooman  &  Co.,  834  F,  Wash.,  D.C. 

ATTENTION — PATENTS.  You  will  like  my  easy 
plan.      Write  for  free  booklet. 

C.  L.  Drew,  3  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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POULTRY 


S.   C.   Brown   LeghoriiiS ;   stock,   esrgs,  baby  chicks. 
Circular.  H.  M.  Moyer,  Boyertown,  Pa. 


REAL  ESTATE 

PROFITABLE  LITTLE  FARMS  IN  VALLEY 
OF  VIRGINIA,  5  and  10  acre  tracts  $250  and  up. 
Good  fruit  and  farming  country.  Send  for  litera- 
ture now.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr.  Agt.  N.  &  W.  Ry., 
246  Arcade  Bldg.,   Roanoke,  Va. 

A  small  farm  in  California  will  make  you  more 
money  with  les-s  work.  You  will  live  longer  and 
better.  Delightful  climate.  Rich  .soil.  Hospitable 
neighbors.  Good  roads,  schools,  and  churches.  Write 
for  our  San  Joaquin  Valley  illustrated  folders   free. 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner  A.  T.  & 
S.  F.  R'y,  1934  R'y  Exchange,  Chicago. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 

Finest  Italian  queens.  Send  for  booklet  and  price 
list.      Jay  Smith,   1159   DeWolf  St.,  Vincennes,   Ind. 

Well-bred  bees   and  queens.      Hives   and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,   84  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

When  it's  GOLDENS  it's  PHELPS.  Ti-y  one 
and  be  convinced. 

Italian  bees  and  queens.      Send  for  circular. 

Ira  C.   Smith,  Dundee,  Oregon. 

FOR  SALE. — Full  colonies  fine  Italian  bees,  low 
price.  L.  H.  Robey,  Worthington,  W.  Va. 

FOR  SALE. — Golden  Italian  queens.  Untested 
queens  60c  each.      J.  F.  Michael,  Winchester.  Ind. 

FOR  SALE. — Italian  queens.  See  large  advertise- 
ment elsewhere.  H.  B.  Murray,  Liberty,  N.  C. 

Queens  for  July  and  later  delivery.  No  more 
rush  orders  till  Julv  1st. 

J.  E.  Wing,  155  Schiele  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Untested  Italian  queens  for  sale — 1,  $1.00;  3, 
$2.75;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. F.  L.  Johnson,  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 

FOR  SALE. — E.  E.  Mott's  strain  of  Italian  queens 
90c  each,  $9.00  per  doz.     Send  for  list. 

Earl  W.   Mott,   Glenwood,   Mich. 

"  She-sui+s-me,"  bright  Italian  queens,  $1  after 
May  15.      Orders  booked  now. 

Allen   Latham,   Norwichtown,   Conn. 

Trv  ALEXANDER'S  Italian  queens  for  results. 
Untested,  each,  75  cts. ;  6  for  $4.25;  $8  per  dozer. 
Bees  by  the  pound.      C.  F.  Alexander,  Campbell,  Cal. 

Italian  Bees  and  Queens,  Root's  goods,  and 
Cary  hives.      Catalog  mailed  on  request. 

F.  Coombs  &  Sons,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Tested  leather-colored  queens,  $2.00;  after  June 
1,  $1.50;  untested,  $1.00;  $10.00  per  dozen,  return 
mail.     A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Vigorous,  prolific  Italian  queens,  $1  ;   6,   $5,  June 
1.      Mv   circular  gives  best  methods   of   introducing. 
A.  V.  Small,  2302  Agency  Road,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Italian  queens,  THE  HONEY  -  GATHERERS'. 
Price  one  dollar  each,  nine  dollars  a  dozen.  Edith 
M.  Phelps,  259  Robinson  St.,   Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Finest  Italian  queens,  June  1  to  November,  $1.00; 
6  for  $5.00;   my   circular   gives   good  methods.      .Ask 
for  one. 
J.  W.  Romberger,   3113  Locust  St.,   St.  Joseph,   Mo. 


Phelps'  queens  will  please  you.  Try  them  and 
you  will  be  convinced. 

Southwest  Virginia  five-band  Italian  queens,  the 
fancy  comb-honey  strain,  gentle  to  handle.  They 
will  please  vou.      Try  one.      $1.00  each. 

Henry  S!  Bohon,  Rt.  3,  box  212,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Select  golden  and  three-banded  Italian  queens, 
bred  for  honev-gatherers ;  gentle  and  prolific;  70  cts. 
each;   6,   $3.75;   12,  $7.25.      Virgins.   30  cts. 

G.  H.  Merrill,  Pickens,  S.  C. 

FOR    SALE. — Golden    Italian    queens    of    an    im- 
proved strain;   the  bee  for  honev,   hardiness,   gentle- 
ness,   and   beauty.      Untested,    $1.00;    tested,    $2.00. 
Wallace  R.  Beaver,  Lincoln,  111. 

FOR  SALE. — Bright  Italian  queens  at  75  cts. 
I  each;  $7.50  per  doz.  Ready  April  15.  Safe  arrival 
I    and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

T.  J.  Talley,  Rt.  8,  Greenville,  Ala. 

FOR  SALE. — 25  colonies  of  Italian  bees,   frames 
'    wired,    combs    built    on    full    sheets    of    foundation ; 
8-fr.   colonies,    $6;    10-fr.,    $7   with   queen. 

Henry  Shaffer,  2860  Harrison  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FOR  SALE. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
golden  bees  ;  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering  they 
are  equal  to  anv.  Everv  queen  guaranteed.  Price 
$1;  6  for  $5.      "       Wm.  S.  Barnett,  Barnetts,  Va. 

BUSINESS  -  FIRST  QUEENS.  —  Three  -  banded 
Italians — untested,  $1.00  each;  6  for  $5.00.  Send 
for  price  list  and  $10  free  offer.      No  disease. 

M.  P.  Perry,  Bradentown,  Fla. 

Queens,   Queens,   Queens.     We  are  better  prepar- 
ed  than    ever   to   supply   vou.      Untested,    75c   each ; 
tested,    $1.25    each;    select  tested,    $2.00    each.      See 
our  big  illustrated  ad  on  first  leaf  of  this  journal. 
W.  D.  Achord,  Fitzpatrick,  Ala, 

FOR  S.VLE. — Italian  bees  and  queens.  One-pound, 
two-pound,   and   three-pound  packages,   with   queens: 
also  on  frames  and  full  colonies.      Ask  for  our  price 
list,  free  beginner's  book,  and  bee-supply  catalog. 
Deroy  Taylor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

Mv   bright    Italian    queens   will   be   ready   to   ship 
April  1   at  75  cts.  each;   virgin  queens.   30  cts.  ea'^'h.  • 
Send   for  price   list   of   queens,   bees   by   the  pound: 
safe   arrival    and   satisfaction    guaranteed. 

W.  W.  Tal'ey,  Rt.  4,  Greenville,  Ala. 

Two-frame  nuclei  3-band  Italian  bees,  $2.25:  1 
lb  bees  with  queen.  $1.65.  Hoffman  brood-frn_-nc<-, 
wired,  and  foundation,  at  catalog  prices  less  carriage, 
if  ordered  for  parcel  post.  J.  B.  Marshall  &  Son, 
Rosedale  Apiaries,  Big  Bend,  La. 

Mv  bright  Italian  queens  will  be  ready  to  ship 
April  1,  at  60  cts.  each:  virgin  queens,  30  cts. 
Send  for  price  list  of  aueens,  bees  bvthe  pound 
and  nucleus.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  gunrar- 
teed.  M.  Bates,  Rt.  4,  Greenville,  Ala. 

G'^lden  It.nlian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees: 
the  highest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honev-gatherers 
as  can  be  found:  each,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  tested, 
$2.00;  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.  B.  Brockwell,   Barnetts,  Va. 

TO   INQUIRERS. — I   sell   no   queens   directly,   but 
have     an     arrangement    with     The     Stover    Apiarie-'. 
Sfarkville,    Miss.,    which    I    keep    supplied   with    best 
breeders,  and  they  can  supply  vou  with  mv  stck 
C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  IV. 

QUEENS  OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. — Untes'ed. 
75c  each,  $8.00  per  doz.;  select  iintested,  90c  each, 
$9.00  per  doz.;  select  tested,  $1.50  each,  $15.00  per 
doz. ;  extra  select  breeder,  $5.00. 

H.  N.  Ma,ior,  South  Wales,  N.  Y. 


GOLDENS  THAT  ARE  TRUE  TO  JS^AME. — One 
race  only,  unt.,  each,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.00. 
For  larcer  lots  WTite  for  prices.  Tested,  $1.50; 
S.   T.,    $2.00;    breeders,   $5.00   and   $10.00. 

Garden  City  Apiaries,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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Golden    and   three-banded,    also   Carniolan  queens. 
Tested,  each,   $1.00;    6  or  more,   85   cts.  each.      Un- 
5   cts. ;    6   or   more,    G5    cts.   each.      No 


tested,    each 
bees  for  sale. 


I.  JSr.  Bankston,  Eagle  Ford,  Tex. 


Golden  Italian  queens  from  .Tune  to  November, 
unte.sted,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25;  doz.,  $8.00;  tested, 
$1.25;  6,  $7.00;  se'.ect  tested,  $1.50;  breeders,  $5.00. 
Bees  by  pound  or  nucleus.  Pure  mating  guaranteed. 
Send  for  circular.     J.  I.   Danielson,  Fairfield,  la. 


QUEENS. — Improved  three-banded  Italians,  bred 
for  business,  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75 
cts.  each;  dozen,  $8.00;  select,  $1.00;  dozen,  $10.00; 
tested  queens,  $1.25  each;  dozen,  $12.00.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  C.  demons,  Rt.  3,  Williamstown,  Ky. 

Phelps'  Golden  Italian  Queens  combine  the  qual- 
ities vou  want.  They  are  great  honev  -  gatherers, 
beautiful  and  gentle.  Mated,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00; 
dozen.  $9.00:  te.^ted.  $3.00;  breeders.  $5.00  and 
$10.00.  C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son,  Wilcox  St.,  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y. 

My  choice  northern-bred  Italian  queens  are  hardy, 
vigorous,  and  prolific.  May  and  June,  untested, 
$1.50;  select  unt.,  $2.00;  tested,  $3.00;  after  July 
1,  unt.,  $1.00;  select  unt.,  $1.25;  tested,  $2.00; 
select  tested,  $2.50.      Free  circular. 

P.  L.  Barber,   Lowville,  N.  Y. 

Golden  Italian  queens  of  the  quality  you  need, 
bred  strictly  to  produce  Golden  bees  that  are  real 
vrorkers.  Untested,  one,  75  cts. ;  6,  $4.25 ;  12, 
$8.25 ;  50  or  more.  60  cts.  each.  Prompt  delivery 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

L.  J.  Pfeiffer,   Rt.  A,  Box  219,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

Golden  Italian  queens  from  a  breeder  that  was  a 
first-premium  winner  at  Illinois  State  Fair  in  1916; 
untested,  75  cts.;  six  for  $4.25;  doz.,  $8.00;  select 
untested,  $1.00;  6  for  $5.00;  12  for  $9.00;  tested, 
$1.50;  6  for  $8.00. 

A.  0.  Heinzel,  Rt.  3,  Lincoln,  111. 

Gnlden  Italian  queens  that  produce  Golden  bees; 
good  honev-gatherers ;  no  foul  brood ;  select  tested, 
$1.25;  tested,  $1.00;  untested,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25; 
12,  $8.00.  After  July  1,  untested,  65  cts.;  6,  $3.75; 
12,   $7.00.      No  nuclei  or  bees  for  sale. 

D.  T.  Gaster,  Rt.  2,  Randleman,  N.  C. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS,  northern-bred,  three-banded, 
highest  grade;  select  untested,  guaranteed;  queen 
and  drone  mothers  are  chosen  from  colonies  noted 
for  honev  production,  hardiness,  proliflcness,  gent'e- 
ness,  and  perfect  markings.  Price,  one,  $1.00;  12, 
$9.00;   50,  $30.00.      Send  for  circular. 

.1.  H.  Haughey,  Berrien  Springs,  Michigan. 

ENERGETIC  HONEY  -  GATHERERS.  —  Best 
three-band  stock.  Untested  queen,  75  cts.  Bees 
per  lb.,  $1.25.  In  quantity,  prii  e  quoted  on  appli- 
cation. Prompt  shipments.  Safe  arrival  and  satis- 
fa^'tion  guaranteed.  Shipments  ready  May  15.  No 
disease  in  this  community.  Gila  Valley  Apiaries, 
M.  G.  Ward,  Mgr.,  Duncan,  Arizona. 

TENNESSEE-BRED  QUEENS.— My  three  -  band 
strain  that  has  given  such  universal  satisfaction  for 
over  40  years.  Orders  filled  promptly  or  money  re- 
turned by  first  mail.  1000  nuclei  in  use.  Tested, 
Ml  .Tune,  $1.75;  untested,  $1,00;  in  July,  $1.50  and 
75  (ts.      Postal  brings  circular. 

John  M.  Davis,   Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 

Good  Italian  queens.  Tested,  $1.00 ;  '  untested, 
75  cts.  Bees  in  1-lb.  packages,  with  untested  queen, 
$2.25:  2-lb.  package,  $3.25;  lib.  package,  with 
tested  queen,  $2.50;  2-lb.  package,  with  tested  queen, 
$3  50.  Nuclei,  2  frames,  with  untested  queen, 
$3.25;  3  frames,  $4.00.  Nuclei  with  tested  queen, 
2  frames,  $3.50:  3  frames,  $4.25.  We  can  please 
you. 

G.  W.  Moon,   1904  Park  Ave.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


None  but  the  best  Queens  are  sent  oiit  by  us — 
three-band  Italians  that  are  guaranteed  to  give  satis- 
factio'n.  Untested  queens,  75c;  $8.00  per  doz.; 
tested,     $1.00     each.      No     disease.  Orders     filled 

promptly.      J.  W.  K.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Loreauville,  "La. 


QUEENS  OF  QUALITY. — Our  Hand  -  Moore 
strain  of  three-banded  Italians  are  beautiful,  and 
good  honev-gatherers.  Bred  strictly  for  business. 
Untested,   75c;   half  doz.,  $4.00;  select,   $1.00. 

W.  A.  Latshaw  Co.,  Clarion,   Mi  li. 

Golden  Italian  Queens,  bred  strictly  for  business 
that  produce  a  strong  race  of  honev-gatherers;  un- 
tested, each,  75c;  6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.00;  for  larger 
lots  write  for  prices.  Tested,  each,  $1.50.  Pro:npt 
service    and    satisfaction    guaranteed. 

L.  J.  Dunn,  59  Broadway  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


North  Carolina  bred  Italian  queens  of  Dr.  C.  C. 
Miller's  famous  straiji  of  three-banded  Italian  bees; 
.Tune  1,  untested,  1,  90c;  12,  $9.00;  tested,  1,  $1.25; 
12,  $12.00;  selected  tested,  1,  $1.75;  12,  $15.00. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

L.  Parker,  Rt.  2,  Benson,  N.  C. 

Three-banded  queens  only;  ready  after  Mav  1. 
Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  queens,  $1.00  each;  12  for  $10.00; 
breeders,  $10.00  each;  mv  own  strain,  $1.00  each; 
12  for  $9.00;  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00  each;  nuclei 
and  full  colonies  ready  June  1;  2-fr.,  $2.50;  8-fr., 
with  queen,  $8.00;  "lO-fr.,  with  queen,  $10.00. 
Pounds  of  bees  and  queens  ready  April   1. 

Curd  Walker,  Queen-breeder,  .Tellico,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE. — 200  colonies  of  bees,  150  hives  full 
of  combs,  100  new  hives;  all  combs  built  on  full 
sheets  of  foundation  and  wired  frames.  Gasoline- 
engine,  and  saws  for  hive-making;  12  x  14  corrugat- 
ed-iron honey-house ;  foundation-mill,  extractor  and 
supers,  etc.  Also  117  acres  of  unimproved  land, 
all  located  in  one  of  the  best  alfalfa-seed-growing 
sections  in  northern  California.  A  note  with  ap- 
proved surety  will  take  one  or  both.  Reasons  for 
selling.      I.  C.  Bachtel,  Lake  City,  Modoc  Co.,  Cal. 

I  am  again  ready  to  mail  queens  of  my  strain  of 
three-band  Italians.  H.  C.  Klinger,  Sec.-Treas.,  Pa. 
State  Beekeepers'  Assoc,  says:  "Your  queens  gave 
nie  good  results;  are  prolific;  the  bees  gent'.e  and 
excellent  workers.  I  am  well  pleased  with  them." 
May  5,  1917.  Prices  untested,  each,  $1.00;  12, 
$9.00.  Beekeepers  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and 
New  England  states  can  save  on  time  and  express 
charges  on  nuclei  and  bees  by  pound  from  here. 
Priie   list   fvee.      Yours   for   more   honey. 

J.  B.  HoUopeter,  Queenbreeder,  Rockton,  Pa. 


Golden  3  -  band  Italian  and  Carniolan  queens : 
Virgin:  1,  50c;  6,  $2.50;  12,  $4.00;  100,  $25.00. 
Untested:  1,  75c;  6,  $4.20;  12,  $7.80;  100,  $60.00. 
Select  untested:  1,  85c;  6,  $4.80;  12,  $9.00;  100, 
$70.00.  Tested:  1,  $1.00;  6,  $5.40;  12,  $10.20; 
100,  $80.00.  Select  tested:  1,  $1.25;  12,  $13.80- 
100,  $100.  Breeders:  $3.00  each.  Bees  in  comb- 
less  packages:  i'2  lb.,  75c;  1  lb.,  $1.25;  2  lbs., 
$2.25.  Nuclei:  1-frame,  $1.25;  2  frames,  $2.25;  3 
frames,  $3.00.  Add  price  of  queens  wanted.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival  and  no  disease. 

C.  B.  Bankston,  Buffalo,  Tex. 


FOR  SALE. — Three-band  Italian  bees  and  queens. 
We  quote  without  queen,  as  follows: — Three-frame 
nuclei,  $2.25;  two-frame  nuclei,  $1.75;  one-frame 
nuclei,  $1.25;  three  pounds  bees,  $.3.25:  two  pounds 
bees,  $2.25;  one  pound  bees,  $1.50.  If  queen  is 
v.-anted  with  bees  add  price  of  queen  wanted. 
'^  oung  untested  queens,  $.75;  young  tested  queens, 
$1.00.  Our  bees  and  queens  last  year  gave  general 
satisfaction,  and  this  year  we  are  in  position  to  give 
stronger  nuclei  with  a  greater  per  cent  brood  than  we 
did  last  year.  If  it  is  a  bargain  you  are  looking  for, 
send  your  order  this  way.  We  are  now  shipping 
lees  and  qr.eens  daily.  Bees  are  all  in  standard 
hives,  Hoffman  frames,  wired,  and  full  sheets  foun- 
dation. We  guarantee  bees  to  be  free  from  disease. 
The  Hyde  Bee  Co.,  Floresville,  Texas. 
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HELP  WANTED 

WANTED. — A  beeman  for  a  beeyard  of  100  colo- 
nies.     State  wages  in  first  letter. 

H.  C.  Ahlers,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

WANTED. — Man  to  work  with  bees,  season  1917. 
State  age,  experience,  and  wages. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Co.,  Billings,  Montana. 

WANTED. — Active    man    with  some    experience 

to  help  in  bee  and  queen  yards.  Board  furnished. 
State  wages  wanted. 

W.  A.   Latshaw  Co.,  Clarion,    Mich. 

WANTED.— Young  man  between  the  age  of  20 
and  35  years  to  work  in  bees  this  summer.  State 
wages  expected  with  board  furnished. 

F.  C.  Alexander,   Delanson,   N.   Y. 

WANTED. — Industrious  young  man,  fast  worker, 
as  a  student  helper  in  our  large  bee  business  for 
1917  season.  Will  give  results  of  long  experience, 
and  board  and  small  wages.  Give  age,  weight,  ex- 
perience,  and  wages  in  first  letter. 

W.  A.  Latshaw  Co.,   Clarion,   Mich. 

WANTED.- — Experienced  queen-breeder  and  all- 
around  beeman — one  who  is  a  hustler  and  knows 
the  business.  Young  unmarried  man  preferred. 
We  furnish  board  and  lodging.  Write  us  your  age, 
experience,  etc.,  with  lowest  wages  first  letter. 

The  Penn  Co.,   Penn,   Miss. 

WANTED. — Young  man  with  a  little  experience, 
fast  willing  worker,  as  student  helper  with  our  1000 
colonies.  Crop  for  past  two  years,  6  carloads.  Will 
give  results  of  our  long  experience  and  small  wages ; 
every  chance  to  learn.  Give  age,  height,  weight,  ex- 
perience, and  wages,  all  in  first  letter,  or  expect  no 
answer.  E.  F.  Atwater,  Meridian,  Idaho. 


^.SITUATION^^  WANTED 

In  July,  with  large  producer  prefered,  northern- 
tier  states  to  Minnesota,  eastern  man ;  no  student, 
no  lackey.  $60 — and  found;  Sundays  and  the 
Fourth,   mine.      Acknowledgment. 

A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O.,  Box  20706. 


CONTENTION  NOTICES 

The  field  meeting  of  the  Colorado  Honey-producers' 
Association  will  be  held  at  Denver,  Saturday,  June 
16.  The  office  of  the  association  will  soon  be  ready 
to  advise  interested  parties  of  place  of  meeting. 
Everybody  interested  in  bee  culture  invited  to  come. 
The  Colorado  Honey-i'Roducers'  Association. 


TRADE  NOTES 


GLASS  JARS  FOR  HONEY. 

Because  of  the  advancing  prices  of  glassware  and 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining  various  styles 
at  all,  we  have  dropped  out  of  our  catalog  for  1917 
all  but  the  six-ounce  tumbler  and  one-pound  round 
jar  which  we  were  able  to  contract  for  as  needed. 
We  still  have  in  stock  at  Medina,  as  well  as  at  our 
branches,  more  or  less  of  the  styles  formerly  listed 
which  we  shall  be  pleased  to  close  out  at  former 
prices  while  they  last.  We  give  a  list  here  of  what 
we  have  in  stock'  at  Medina,  with  the  price  of  the 
same,  and  will  try  to  give  in  our  next  issue  a  list 
of  stock  at  our  branches.  These  are  bargains  at  old 
prices  on  today's  market,  and  should  be  taken  quick- 
ly.     They  could  not  be  replaced  at  these  prices. 

18  cases  Vz-^h.  taper-panel  jars,  24  to  case,  90c 
case;  6  for  $5.10;  80c  per  case  for  lot. 

45  cases  1-lb.  taper-panel  jars,  24  to  case,  $1.10 
case;  6  for  $6.50;  95c  per  case  for  lot. 

30  cases  %-lb.  tip-top  jars,  24  to  case,  $1.00  case; 
6  for  $5.70;  90c  per  case  for  lot. 

42  cases  1-lb.  tip-top  jars,  24  to  case,  $1.10  case; 
6  for  $6.30;  $1.00  per  case  for  lot. 

8  crates  1-lb.  tip-top  jars,  144  to  crate,  $5.50  per 
crate;  $5.25  per  crate  for  lot. 


39  cases  1-lb.  Federal  or  Simplex  jars,  24  to 
case,  $1.10  per  case;  6  for  $6.30;  $1.00  per  case  for 
lot. 

5  cases  %-lb.  square  jars  with  cork,  144  to  case, 
$4.00  per  crate;  $3.75  per  crate  for  lot. 

7  cases  1-lb.  square  jars  with  cork,  72  to  case, 
$2.50  per  crate;   $2.40  per  crate  for  lot. 

30  cases  1-lb.  square  jars  with  cork,  24  to  case, 
$1.10  per  case;  $1.00  per  case  for  lot. 

24  eases  i/4-lb.  Hershiser  jars  with  aluminum  cap, 
24  to  the  case,  at  75  cts.  per  case;  70  cts.  per  case 
for  lot. 

Some  of  the  one-pound  square  jars  may  have  glass 
top  with  rubber-band  and  spring-top  fasteners,  same 
style  as  the  tip-top  jar.  These  are  usually  worth 
75  cts.  a  gross  more  than  the  jars  with  cork;  but 
we  will  supply  what  we  have  at  regular  price  with 
cork. 

ANOTHER    ADVANCE    IN    PRICE    OF    COMB    FOUNDATION 
AND    BEESWAX. 

On  May  15  we  advanced  the  price  of  comb  foun- 
dation 5  cents  a  pound — retail,  wholesale,  and  job- 
bing— on  all  grades,  making  a  total  advance  of  10 
cents  a  pound  over  the  rates  given  in  our  Jan.  1st 
price  lists.  At  the  same  time  we  mark  up  the 
price  we  pay  for  average  wax  delivered  here  to  38 
cts.  cash,  or  40  in  trade,  with  a  premium  for  extra 
choice  wax  of  1  or  2  cents.  We  are  so  near  the 
close  of  the  season  when  wax  is  used  in  comb  foun- 
dation we  do  not  look  for  any  further  advance. 

On  the  contrary,  the  price  may  recede  somewhat 
after  July  1  as  the  present  price  is  abnormally  high. 
We  are  glad  to  see  the  beekeepers  getting  a  high 
price  for  wax  so  long  as  they  have  to  pay  a  corres- 
pondingly high  price  for  comb  foundation.  If  you 
have  wax  to  exchange  for  foundation,  our  rates  for 
making  up  have  not  changed.  These  will  be  sent 
on  application  to  those  interested. 


HONEY-BARRELS,     SECOND-HAND. 

We  have  accumulated  a  number  of  good  empty 
honey-barrels  which  will  serve  a  good  purpose  for 
use  again.      We  offer  these  as  follows: 

24  30-gal.  bbls.  of  basswood  at  75  cts.  each. 
9   30-gal.  bbls.  of  cvpress  at  75  cts.  each. 
4  30-gal.  bbls.  of  oak  at  $1.00  each. 
4  50-gal.  bbls,  of  soft  wood  at  $1.00  each. 
10  50-gal.  bbls.  of  oak  at  $1.25  each. 
While  barrels  are  somewhat  cheaper  than  cans  at 
present  prices  they  are  not  so  convenient  to  empty, 
especially  after  the  honey  granulates.      Tlie   demand 
for   tin    in    packing   perishable    food    products    is    so 
great    that   some   may    be    forced    to    use    barrels    in 
packing  their  honey. 


BUCKEYE    DOUBLE-WALLED    HIVES. 

These  hives  are  having  a  phenomenal  sale  this 
season,  as  our  large  stock,  prepared  in  anticipation 
of  reaching  thru  the  season,  is  about  gone  already. 
While  we  do  not  advertise  to  furnish  these  hives  in 
the  8-frame  width  we  have  had  occasional  calls  for 
this  size.  In  anticipation  of  these  calls  we  have 
some  stock  made  up  which  we  offer,  to  close  out,  at 
special  price.  Of  the  latest  style,  with  loose  bottom, 
we  offer  18  crates  of  5  each,  one-story,  with  cover, 
bottom,  and  frames,  at  $12.00  per  crate;  5  crates  at 
$11.00  or  the  lot  at  $10.00  per  crate.  Of  the  older 
style,  with  tight  bottom,  we  have  7  crates  of  one 
hive  each  at  $2.50  per  crate,  and  7  crates  of  five 
each  offered  at  $11.00  per  crate,  or  the  lot  of  42 
hives  for  $80.00. 


EIGHT    AND    TEN     FRAME    DANZ.    EXTRACTING  SUPERS. 

We  have  to  offer  140  eight-frame  Danz.  supers 
fitted  with  shallow  Danz.  extractingframes.  They 
are  painted,  and  have  been  used  once  for  producing 
chunk  honey.  The  list  price  of  these  now  is  85  cts. 
each.  We  offer  them  to  close  out  at  35  cts.  each. 
This  is  a  bargain  for  any  one  who  can  use  them. 

We  also  have  40  ten-frame  supers  of  same  style, 
new,  fitted  with  fences  between  the  frames  to  insure 
straight  combs  for  fancy  chunk  honey.  These  sell 
regiilarly,  nailed  and  painted,  at  $1.00  each.  We 
offer  this  lot,  to  close  out,  at  60  cts.  each. 


COMB  HONEY     SHIPPING  CASES. 

In  repacking  comb  honey  in  such  quantities  as  we 
do,  we  accumulate  a  good  many  empty  shipping-cases 
which  have  been  used  but  once,  and  will  serve  a 
good  purpose  for  use  again.      While  the  freight  will 
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be  somewhat  higlier,  especially  to  distant  points, 
considerable  time  is  saved  in  nailing  up.  We  oflfer 
the  following:  1280  single-tier  for  24  4^4  xl% 
sections  at  10  cts. ;  720  double-tier  for  24  4^^  xl% 
sections  at  10  cts.;  390  single-tier  for  24  3%  x5x 
1%  sections  at  10  cts.;  400  single-tier  for  24  4  x  5  x 
1%  sections  at  12  cts.  If  new  corrugated  pads  are 
wanted  with  these  cases  add  2  cts.  each  for  same. 


12-LB.    SHIPPING  CASES. 

While  we  no  longer  list  the  12-lb.  cases  they  are 
very  convenient  many  times  for  local  delivery  of 
conib  honey.  Many  a  retail  customer  might  take  a 
full  12-lb.  case  who  would  hesitate  to  take  the  larger 
size.  We  still  have  an  accumulation  of  two  iind 
three  row  cases  for  the  regular  styles  of  sections,  put 
up  10  in  a  crate  at  85  cts.,  or  50  in  a  crate  for 
$4.00.  These  prices  are  less,  proportionally,  than  the 
regular  cases,  and  are  made  only  to  close  out  stock. 
If  we  do  not  have  your  size  we  cannot  make  them 
up  at  this  rate. 

60-POUND    CANS    FOR    HONEY. 

We  have  in  stock  at  Medina  for  shipment  as 
needed  three  carloads  of  60-pound  tin  cans.  We 
have  five  more  cars  bought,  but  are  not  sure  at  this 
writing  whether  we  shall  get  them  or  not,  because 
of  the  restrictions  placed  on  can-manufacturers  about 
the  middle  of  May.  What  we  have  we  offer  while 
thev  last.  Cans  only,  without  boxes,  tied  9  in  a 
bundle,  at  $3.00;  weight,  24  lbs.;  50  in  a  crate, 
$20.00;  weight,  190  lbs.;  2  in  a  box  at  $1.25,  or  10 
boxes,  $12.00;  50  boxes  or  more,  at  $1.10. 

NO.  4  NOVICE  EXTRACTOR,  OLD  STYLE. 

We  offer  for  sale  an  old-style  No.  4  Novice  extractor 
which  takes  short  frames  up  to  13  Vi  x  13  inches. 
This  has  the  old-style  cast  gears  without  slip  gear. 
It  is  a  machine  which  has  never  been  used,  but  has 
been  standing  idle  in  an  agency  because  there  is  a 
very  small  demand  for  machines  of  this  size.  We 
offer  it  for  $7.00,  which  is  less  than  half  the  present 
price  of  an  up-to-date  machine  of  the  same  size. 


ACCIDENTAL  OR  INTENTIONAL. 

We  doubt  whether  there  are  many  publications 
in  the  country  requiring  as  much  of  their  adver- 
tisers as  do  the  publishers  of  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture.  The  Information  that  we  require  regard- 
ing responsibility,  etc.,  is  so  searching  that  not  a  few 
would  -  be  advertisers  have  protested  vigorously. 
One  advertiser  in  particular,  a  queen-breeder,  re- 
cently intimated  that  we  had  a  personal  grudg-e 
against  him  because  of  our  requirement  of  guaran- 
tees from  him  before  inserting  his  advertising.  In 
spite  of  this  care,  some  advertisements  get  inserted 
occasionally  that  should  have  had  still  more  searching 
investigation.  Every  publisher  has  the  same  experi- 
ence. 

On  two  different  occasions  the  advertising  of  the 
Valley  Farm  Co.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Geo.  W.  Mosely, 
manager,  has  appeared  in  our  columns.  We  have 
before  us  two  complaints,  both  arising  from  failure 
on  the  part  of  Valley  Farm  Co.  to  remit  for  honey 
shipped  to  them.  Drafts  sent  to  the  bank  in  New- 
burgh were  returned  unpaid.  We  have  written  the 
Valley  Farm  Co.,  but  have  received  no  reply  what- 
soever, except  in  one  instance,  when  Mr.  Mosely 
wrote  us  that  there  were  two  sides  to  the  situation, 
and  that  the  matter  did  not  concern  us  anyway. 
The  matter  does  concern  us,  however.  Of  course,  we 
do  not  know  whether  the  failure  to  remit  is  the  result 
of  careless  business  methods  and  lack  of  system  or 
what.     We  are  able  to  get  no  explanation  whatever. 


out  different  messages  urging  men,  women,  and 
children  to  go  into  backyard  gardening  for  growing 
standard  vegetables,  and  especially  potatoes  under 
present  conditions.  Our  little  book,  of  close  to  400 
pages,  has  passed  thru  four  editions,  has  recently 
been  revised  up  to  date,  and  is  furnished  with  a 
good  cover,  making  it  specially  adapted  to  the  boye' 
and  girls'  potato'  clubs.  Price,  paper-bound,  50  cts. ; 
neatly  bound  in  cloth,  75  cts.  If  your  children  take 
any  notion  to  potato-growing,  hadn't  you  better  give 
them  this  book  ? 

"  WHAT     TO     DO,     and     HOW     TO     BE     HAPPY     WHILE 
DOING    IT." 

The  above  book  was  printed  close  to  thirty  years 
ago,  and  10,000  copies  were  made  with  only  a  part 
of  the  sheets  bound  and  put  into  covers.  As  the 
books  did  not  seem  to  go  off  very  lively  of  late 
years,  I  made  a  very  low  price  on  the  work  last 
December.  This  low  price  helped  to  run  the  books 
off;  but  when  the  excitement  arose  about  backyard 
gardening  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  food, 
it  received  another  start;  and  when  I  got  back  from 
Florida  I  was  told  the  books  were  all  gone,  both 
cloth  and  paper  bound,  but  that  there  were  several 
thousand  of  the  sheets  not  yet  bound  and  put  into 
covers.  Now,  here  comes  in  the  trouble :  The  book 
originally  sold  in  cloth  covers  for  65  cts.,  or  40  if 
bound  in  paper.  In  order  to  hurry  up  the  sale  and 
get  rid  of  them  before  they  got  any  older  I  offered 
to  club  them  with  GLEANINGS  so  as  to  make  the 
cloth-bound  25  cts.,  and  paper  for  15  cts.  When 
Mr.  Calvert  got  out  our  catalog  for  1917  he  adver- 
tised the  book  at  15  and  25  cts.,  without  any  men- 
tion of  their  being  clubbed  with  Gleanings;  and 
when  the  war  started,  and  even  our  President 
strongly  urged  backyard  gardening,  the  book  just 
"  hit  the  spot."  But  here  is  the  trouble:  The  books 
were  offered  at  the  ridiculously  low  price  mentioned, 
postpaid;  and  the  postage  alone  on  the  paper-covered 
book  to  California  would  be  12  cts.,  leaving  only  3 
cts.  for  a  book  of  206  pages,  weighing  almost  a 
pound,  that  originally  sold  for  40  cts.  We  have 
just  had  a  lot  of  the  books  bound  up  with  new 
covers,  and  an  appendix  added  in  regard  to  back- 
yard gardening  down  in  Florida,  where  I  grew  two 
crops  of  potatoes  in  one  winter,  and  got  over  $100 
for  the  potatoes  grown  in  my  backyard  garden. 
Under  the  circumstances  we  are  obliged  to  increase 
the  price  of  the  book,  as  follows:  Paper-bound, 
postpaid,  25  cts.;  cloth-bound,  35  cts.;  and  even 
these  prices  would  not  pay  for  the  paper  and  print- 
ing at  the  present  time. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root 

THE  A  B  C  OF  POTATO  CULTURE. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  this  book  should  be 
kept  and  studied  over  and  over  again,  it  is  just  now 
when  potatoes  are  a  dollar  a  peck,  and  in  some 
places  as  I  write  even  $1.25  a  peck.  It  tells  all 
about  what  is  possiljle  to  do  with  potatoe.s,  not  only 
here  in  the  United  States,  but  down  in  Florida  and 
clear  over  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey  and  in  the  Bermudas. 
An  appendix  has  been  added,  telling  what  I  have 
been  enabled  to  do  down  in  Florida  during  the  past 
winter  in  growing  two  crops  oi,  potatoes  on  the  same 
ground  in  one  winter.      Our  good  President  has  sent 


"  HOW    TO    BE    HAPPY   WHEN    PEOPLE   ABUSE    YOU." 

Many  of  our  readers,  perhaps,  are  aware  that 
we  have  sent  out  little  tracts  with  the  above  title, 
by  the  thousand,  during  the  past  year.  But  during 
my  absence  in  Florida  our  printing-office  was  great- 
ly" crowded,  and  I  fear  a  good  many  of  the  readea-s 
of  Gleanings  who  asked  for  these  tracts  were  told 
that  they  were  out  of  print,  etc.  Unfortunately  the 
requests  for  them  were  not  all  left  on  my  table,  so 
I  could  not  see  to  the  matter  when  I  returned.  We 
now  have  plenty  of  them  ahead;  and  if  you  will 
kindly  repeat  youi-  request  I  think  you  can  have  the 
tracts  by  return  mail.  The  Home  paper  for  Febru- 
ary calls  attention  to  the  matter.  I  am  verj'  sorry 
that  many  of  our  friends  have  been  disappointed 
because  their  requests  did  not  have  the  prompt  at- 
tention they  should  have. 

GOOD  BOOKS  FOR  A  SMALL  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY. 

In  our  issue  for  December  1  I  mentioned  a  num- 
ber of  books  at  a  bargain.  Well,  they  are  mostly 
cleaned  out  now;  but  we  have  remaining  one  copy 
of  "  Barn  Plans  and  Out-buildings,"  the  former 
price  of  which  was  $1.25.  We  offer  it  postpaid  now 
for  50  cents. 

Of  Peter  Henderson's  Gardening  for  Pleasure  we 
have  two  copies  left.  The  original  price  was  $1.25, 
but  we  now  offer  the  remaining  copies  at  75  cents 
each. 

Of  Gardening  for  Young  and  Old  ($1.25)  we 
have  four  copies  left.      Present  price  60  cents. 

Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard.  This 
was  a  dollar  book,  of  which  we  have  four  copies  left, 
which  we  now  offer  at  50  cents  each. 

Garden  and  Farm  Topics,  also  by  Peter  Hender- 
son, a  $1.25  book,  we  have  five  copies  left.  We 
offer  them  now  for  50  cts.  each,  postpaid. 

Onion    Culture,    by    Greiner,    a    nice    40-ct.    book, 
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POSTPAID 


My  Copyrighted  Book  "How  to  Judge  Engines" 
tells  how  high-grade  semi-steel  engines 
are  made,  advantages  over  cast  iron,  how 
common  coal  oil  in  a  WITTE  reduces  power 
cost  65  per  cent.  Write| 
today  and   get  my  "How  " 

-to-Make-Money  " 

folder,  and  latest 

WITTE  Engine 

prices.  Ed.H.Wittd 

WITTE  ENGINEWORKS 

1  So/  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1937    Empire   BIdg.,   Pittsburgli,    Pa. 


*' Selecting  M 

and  p 

Developing  ^ 

the  Jersey  M 

Herd"  g 

IS  the  title  of  a  pracli  ^ 
cal  booklet  by  P'of  ^= 
Hiifh    G     Van    Pelt    = 

Tells  how  to  select  a  ^= 

=  sire  for  your  herd  Shows  how  to  secure  the  five  = 
=  essential  points  every  paying  dairy  cow  must  pos  ^ 
=  sess.  Explains  how  to  so  feed  and  handle  the  ^ 
=  heifer  calves  as  to  develop  greatest  milk  ptoduc  ^ 
=  tion.  Whether  you  are  now  breeding  Jciseys  ^ 
=  or  not  you  need  this  booklet  — it's  fice  Send  ^ 
^=   to-day.      Please  mention  this  paper  ^= 

M  The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  M 
=  405  West  23d  St.        New  York  City  ^ 


A  Powerful   Fungicide  for 
Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Flowers 

Ppach  Leaf  Curl,  Brown  Rnt,  Apple  Scab,  Grape 
Mildew,  Potato  Blight,  Cucumber  Wilt,  Bean  Blight, 
Rose  Mildew,  etc.      ^^^^^^ 

Most  inexpensive.  1  gal.  makes  200  gals,  spray.  $1 
to  $2  per  gal.  according  to  size'  package. 

Booklet  free. 
B.G.Pratt  Co.    Dept.    6        50  Cburch  St.,N.  Y.  City 


Bost  Hand  lantorn 


A  powerful  portable  lamp,  giving  a  300  candle 
power  pure  white  light.  Just  what  the  farmer, 
dairyman ,  stockman ,  etc.  needs.  Safe — Reliable 
— Economical— Absolutely  Rain,  Storm  and  Bug 
proof.  Burns  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Light 
in   weight.  Agents  wanted.  Big  Profits.  Writa 

tor  Cot-log.  jHE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

306   £•  5th  St..  Canton.  O. 


cloth-bound.  Of  this  we  have  two  copies  left,  which 
we  offer  at  25  cents  each. 

Gardenette,  a  beautiful  book  clear  up  to  date,  and 
beautifully  illustrated,  on  "  high  -  pr&ssure  garden- 
ing." See  notice  in  Gleanings  for  Nov.  1.5,  p. 
1093,  where  I  gave  the  book  quite  a  write-up.  Price 
$1.25;  clubbed  with  Gleanings,  $1.75  for  both. 

Asparagus  Culture,  a  40-cent  book,  we  also  offer 
at  25  cents,  postpaid. 

Alfalfa,  a  40-cent  book,  we  offer  now  at  25  cents. 

Merrybanks  and  his  Neighbor,  a  story  about  gar- 
dening, etc.,  by  A.  I.  Root,  postpaid,  5  cents. 

Winter  Care  of  Horses  and  Cattle,  by  T.  B.  Terry, 
a  40-cent  book,  we  now  offer  at  10  cents. 

Maple  Sugar  and  the  Sugar-bush,  by  A.  J.  Cook, 
a  40-cent  book,  we  now  offer  at  25  cents. 

Carp  Culture,  a  40-cent  book,  is  now  offered  at 
15  cents. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  these  books  on 
gardening,  especially  high-pressure  gardening,  were 
needed,  it  is  just  now,  and  I  need  not  stop  to  explain 
why. 


OLEOMARGARINE — MORE    IN    REGARD    TO    IT. 

We  gladly  give  place  to  the  following 
kind  word : 

Brother  Root: — You  surely  made  a  big  mistake 
when  you  advised  oleomargarine  as  a  substitute  for 
butter.  At  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  they 
proved  that  butter  is  infinitely  superior  to  oleo. 
Butter  is  filled  with  God-given  life.  Oleomargarine 
is  dead  fat.  In  the  experiment,  rats  fed  on  butler 
thrived  amazingly;  but  those  fed  ou  the  oils  from 
which  oleo  is  made  did  not  grow  but  nearly  starved. 
In  justice  to  yourself,  to  humanity,  and  the  pro- 
ducer of  butter,  you  should  inform  yourself  and 
correct  the  serious  error  you  fell  into.  I  address 
you  as  brotlier,  and  in  that  spirit  I  write  the  above. 
You  have  been  one  of  my  chosen  guides  for  30  years. 

East  Berlin,  Pa.,  May  9.  L.  W.  Lighty. 

I  notice  in  the  above  that  no  distinction 
is  made  between  nut  butter  and  that  made 
of  animal  oil,  etc.;  and  this  has  been  the 
case  with  most  of  the  criticisms.  The  writ- 
ers, it  seems,  do  not  recognize  there  are 
two  kinds — -the  animal  and  the  vegetable 
oleo;  or  it  may  be  that  they  mean  to 
class  both  as  inferior  to  real  butter;  and  I 
might  say,  since  Mrs.  Root  and  1  have  used 
perhaps  two  or  three  pounds  of  tlie  nut  oleo, 
both  in  Florida  and  here  in  Ohio,  we  have 
about  decided  to  use  the  real  butter,  even 
if  it  does  cost  about  one-half  more. 

Still  later.  —  The  Rural  New  -  Yorker 
quotes  from  an  advertisement  of  the  Bane 
jVIilk-producers'  Association  as  follows  : 

Animal  fat  in  butter  is  worth  three  times  the  same 
amount  of  vegetable  fat  which  you  get  in  oleomar- 
garine. 

Just  below  the  above  the  Rural  indorses 
it  as  follows : 

This  is  a  good  advertisement,  and  it  should  be 
kept  constantly  before  the  people.  Milk  is  a  good 
food  bargain  at  15  cents  a  quart  as  compared  with 
other  standard  foods  at  present  prices.  As  for 
butter,  do  not  forget  that  its  food  value  is  not  the 
full  measure  of  it.  As  compared  with  other  fats, 
butter  is  alone  in  containing  a  principle  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  children  and  growing  young 
people.  Fats  or  oils  like  "  oleo  "  cannot  supply  the 
vital  principle  which  comes  in  pure  butter,  and  in 
all  advertisements  of  milk  and  butter  this  point  may 
well  be  made  plain. 
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"MONEY  IN  BEES"  is  the  title  of  a 
cliariiiing  book  that  has  come  to  us  from 
under  the  Southern  Cross,  far-away  Austral- 
asia. It  is  from  the  pen  of  Tarlton-Ray- 
ment,  an  Australasian  beeman  of  no  ordi- 
nary ability.  Space  will  not  permit  an  ex- 
tended resume;  but  a  word  from  the  intro- 
duction will  prove  illustrative.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Pender  says  of  the  book,  in  the  introduc- 
tion: "Australasian  conditions  are  in  many 
ways  peculiar,  so  that  works  applicable  to 
other  lands  are  often  ineffective  here.  The 
author  has  given  us  the  results  of  his  years 
of  interesting  experiences,  and  has  proved 
in  his  own  ajjiaries  all  that  he  has  written, 
having  made  apiculture  a  profitable  busi- 
ness." The  illustrations  are  the  creations 
of  the  author's  own  hand  and  brain;  nor  are 
they  inferior  for  being  "home-made." 
They  prove  him  as  artistic  as  practical.  His 
originality,  too,  is  shown  on  many  a  page 
and  in  many  a  paragraph.  He  has  given  a 
signal  proof  of  his  individuality  in  the 
treatment  accorded  the  eucalypts,  those  nec- 
tariferous giants  of  the  Austt-alasian  forests. 
The  wattles  are  also  fully  treated  and  illus- 
trated. In  his  entire  botanical  section  he 
undoubtedly  breaks  new  ground,  in  that  he 
is  the  first  beeman  to  attempt  anything  of 
the  sort  for  his  country.  It  is  the  acute  and 
shrewd  observations  of  the  man  that  wake 
the  reader  up  to  the  fact  that  he  is  reading 
the  work  of  a  real  live  apiarist  and  thinker. 
We  wish  we  had  space  to  illustrate  this  point. 
The  volume  is  a  real  addition  to  the  apicul- 
tural  literature  of  the  world. 


"BEES  AND  HOW  TO  KEEP  THEM"  is 
a  bulletin  (No.  26)  by  F.  W.  Sladen,  Domin- 
ion Apiarist,  published  at  Ottawa,  Ont., 
under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, Ottawa,  Ont.  There  are  56  pages, 
40  excellent  illustrations,  two  of  them  full- 
page  size,  and  all  wonderfully  clear.  Espe- 
cially worthy  of  note  are  those  of  the  clo- 
vers, goldenrod,  and  fireweed.  The  manipu- 
lations of  most  of  the  work  in  the  beeyard 
are  illustrated  from  life,  and  so  clear  that 
"he  who  runs  may  read"  and  know.  Mr. 
Sladen,  the  author,  is  a  scientist  as  well  as 
a  writer,  a  practical  apiarist  as  well  as  a 
close  student  of  nature,  and  thus  eminently 
qualified  to  produce  a  bulletin  like  this. 
The  brief  introduction  reads  in  part:  "The 
purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  threefold  —  to 
point  out  the  advantages  of  beekeeping;  to 
give,  very  briefly,  reliable  advice  to  the  be- 
ginner; and  to  show  to  those  who  are  keep- 
ing bees  in  the  old-fashioned  or  neglectful 
way  how  their  profits  may  be  doubled  or 
trebled  by  the  adoption  of  modern  meth- 
ods. ' '  Starting  with  the  saying,  ' '  The  re- 
sources of  Canada  are  inexhaustible,"  Mr. 
Sladen  handles  the  topic  in  such  a  masterful 
way  that  when  we  lay  the  booklet  aside  we 
feel  he  has  made  good  his  promises  in  the 


Less  Waste— More  Profit 

This  very  morning,  precious 
butter  fat  was  wasted  in  your 
dairy  unless  you  are  one  of 
the  thousands  of  enthusiastic 
users  of  the  New  Sharpies. 
Every  old-style  separator 
loses  cream  rapidly  when- 
ever the  speed  slackens  and 
no  one  can  guess  the  crank 
speed  accurately.  Stop  this 
waste  and  increase  your 
profits  by  using  the 

SHARPIES 

C  SUCTION-FEED  -^ 

REAM  SEPARATOR 

It  skims  clean  at  any  speed — high 
or  low.  The  capacity  increases 
£S  you  turn  faster.  But  fast  or 
slow,  you  get  cream  of  even  thick- 
ness—  smooth  as  velvet.  No  other 
separator  has  these  important 
advantages.  Write  today  for  free 
book,  "Velvet"  for  Dairymen. 
Address  Dept.   126 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

A  At' S/i(i yples I\ Hikers  atid Gasoline EngiTies 
West  Chester      -      Pennsylvania 
Cliicago   San  Francisco    Portland    Toronto      U 


IJAISY  FLY  KILLER  ^^It^.^llT^f^ 


allllies.Neai.  clean 
ornamental,  conven- 
ient, cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  by  expi'tss  pre- 
paid {or  |1. 


HABOLD  SOM££S,  150  DeKalb  Ave..  Brooklyn,  H.  Y. 


SAVES    YOU     DOLLARS     IO< 
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Myers 

Hay 

Tools 


The  unloading:  of  hay  or  grain  '^]^'  from  the  rack  in- 
to the  mow  or  onto  tlie  stack  is  "  an  importantpart 
of  harvest  labors.  MYERS  HAY  UNLOADING 
TOOLS  are  therefore  of  importance  to  every  farmer,  for 
tliey  have  extra  larg:e  capacity,  are  easy  to  operate,  and 
unload  rapidly  all  kinds  of  hay  or  grrain. 

Myers  Unloaders,  Forks,  Slings, 
Pulleys,    Tracks,   and    Fixtures 

meet  hay  making:  conditions  In  every  community.  They 
are  uniforml.v  constructed  throuB:hout,  insuring-  freedom 
from  breakage  and  delay  during-  harvest,  and  g-uaranteed 
in  every  respect  If  properly  used. 

Whether  your  farm  is  larg-e  or  small,  you  want  the  very 
best---(lepen«lable.  time  and  labor  saving-— hay  unloading- 
machinery.  You  may  need  an  entire  new  outfit  or  perhaps 
only  a  fork,  set  of  slinks,  a  pulley  or  two.  or  a  few  hooks. 
In  either  case  it  should  be  manufactured  by  Myers.  Ask 
your  neighbor,  see  your  dealer,  or  write  us. 

F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Z^^-.SiTo 


WRIGHT'S  FRAME-WIRING  DEVICE 

Most  rapid  in  use.    Saves  cost  of  machine  in  one  day. 

Tighter  -wires ;  no  kinks ;  no  sore  hands.      Price, 

$2.50,   postpaid  in  U.   S.   A. 

G.  W.  Wright  Company  -  Azusa,  California 


BARNES' 

Hand  and  Foot  Power 

Machinery 

This  cut  represents  our  com- 
bined circular  saw,  which  is 
made  for  beekeepers'  use  in 
the  construction  of  their 
hives,  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send    for  illustrated  catalog: 
and  prices.    Address 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO. 

545  Ruby  St. 

ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


/^   4    O  V  f   p«id  for  butterflies,  insects.    Some  $1   tc 

I       A  N  H    "ch.     Easy  work.   Even  two  boys  earned  , 
X/A&lh^A  Jl    money    with   mother-s  help  and  my  picti 
descriptions,  price  list,  and  simple  instrucl 
on  ,^inlessly  killmg,   etc-  Send    2c   stamp  at  once  for  prospectus 

SINCLAIR,  Box  244,  D  62    Los  Angeles,  Cal 


Books  and  Bulletins — Continued 

introduction.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are 
How  to  Begin;  The  Outfit;  Eaces  of  Bees; 
Swarm  Control;  Requeening;  Diseases;  Bees 
and  Fruit;  Associations  and  Publications, 
etc.  We  note  an  absence  of  any  data  on 
marketing  the  crop,  but  it  may  be  that  the 
special  nature  of  this  pamphlet  precludes 
that  topic.  With  this  slight  exception  the 
bulletin  seems  to  cover  the  entire  field  of 
apiculture  most  concisely  and  most  thoroly. 
It  seems  sure  that  more  than  the  novice 
could  derive  benefit  from  a  reading  and 
study  of  the  manual,  and  we  advise  all  who 
can  to  can  to  secure  a  copy  and  make  it 
their  own  in  more  ways  than  mere  purchase. 
*  *  * 

INTERESTING  EXPERIMENTS  I N 
CANADA.  Apropos  of  the  review  just  given 
we  would  call  special  attention  to  the  37th 
annual  report  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
and  Experimental  Union  for  1915,  published 
at  Toronto.  This  report  contains  two  valu- 
able articles  for  beemen,  specially  for  Cana- 
da, but  also  valuable  for  beemen  all  over 
the  country.  The  article  on  page  43  and  fol- 
lowing gives  in  seven  pages  of  closely  print- 
ed matter  the  results  of  co-operation  in  ex- 
perimental work.  The  Union  has  printed 
specially  good  methods  of  operation  and 
management,  tested  and  found  to  be  very 
efficient.  These  are  sent  out  and  are  being 
sent  out  to  beemen  all  over  Canada,  and  their 
reports  tabulated  for  further  use.  They  in- 
clude experiments  on  prevention  of  natural 
swai-ming  in  extracted-honey  production  by 
holding  the  colony  together;  prevention  of 
natural  swarming  in  comb-honey  production 
by  artificial  shaken  swarming;  prevention  of 
natural  swarming  by  manipulation  of  hives 
instead  of  combs;  spring  management  to  get 
colonies  strong  for  the  honey-flow;  fasting 
method  of  introducing  queens;  smoke  meth- 
od of  introducing  queens;  shipping  and  in- 
troducing combless  packages  of  bees;  wire- 
cloth  bee-escape  board  for  removing  bees 
from  supers;  wintering  bees  in  four  -  hive 
boxes  outdoors;  and  special  experiments  of 
testing  foul-brood-resisting  colonies.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  with  hardly  an  ex- 
ception, the  reports  from  the  many  apiarists 
that  tried  these  methods  in  1915  show  en- 
thusiasm for  the  methods  tried.  Many  re- 
port ''better  than  anything  used  thus  far;" 
' '  more  honey,  less  work, ' '  etc.  It  is  clear 
that  live  men  are  at  work  in  the  government 
stations  in  Canada.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  one  paragraph,  because  it  is  now  so 
apt  for  the  United  States.  It  is  on  page  48, 
49  of  the  report,  as  follows:  "On  account 
of  the  war,  Canada  is  piling  up  an  enormous 
national  debt.  The  only  way  this  can  be 
paid  is  by  developing  our  national  resources. 
A  valuable  national  -resource  is  the  honey 
which  is  produced  every  summer  by  the 
many  millions  of  flowers  blooming  on  the 
farms  of  Ontario.  .  .  At  present  many 
tons  are  wasted  for  want  of  bees."  (Could 
we  do  better  than  to  follow  suit?  E.  G.  B.). 
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Crow  Bigger  and  Better  Vegetables 

You  can  make  your  Gardening  Profitable  and  Easy  with  a 


nini/rQ    Weeder,  Mulcher,  Cultivator. 

DAllKLn    Three  garden  tools  In  one. 
Kills  the  weeds  and  mulches 
soil  IN  ONE  OPERATION. 

Eight  reel-blades,  working  in  conibinalion  willi  a  sta- 
tionary knife  which  passes  just  below  the  surface, 
destroy  the  weeds  and  pulverize  the  crust  into  a  level 
moisture-retaining  mulch. 

Has  shovel  attachment  for  deeper  cultivation;  also 
leaf-guards  to  protect  grown-up  plants.  "Best  Weed 
Killer  Ever  Used."  Will  pay  for  itself  in  a  single 
summer.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  special 
factory-to-user  offer. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  10,  David  City,  Neb. 


VICTOR  and  HOME  VICTOR 

Multiple  System 

Water  Heaters  for 

House  Heating 


Heats  bath  and  kitchen  boiler  too. 
ONE  STOVE  AND  ONE  FIRE 
YEAR  ROUND.  There  is  nothing 
like  it.     Send  for  booklet. 

S.  V.  Reeves,  Mfr. 

Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


Positively  the  cheapest  and  strongest  ligrht  orN  Barth 
tlsed  "n  every  country  on  the  (jiobe  Makea  *Ddl 
toumft  Its  own  gaa.  Caste  oo  shadows  '^Jeaii  fca«J 
odorless  Absolutely  safa  Ovei  2U0  atvles  -;i>j  M 
2000  Candle  Power.  Fully  Guaranteed  Wiit*  ■;»' 
catalog       AGENTS  WANTED  EVERt"WHJ;llK, 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO 
306  E  5th  St„  C%Bl©!Ss  Oo 


SOUTHERN  BEEKEEPERS 

Get  the  Famous    Root  Goods  Here 

Veils,  65c;  Smoker,  90c;  Gloves,  65c  pair;  wire-im 
bedder,  35e;  honey-knife,  80c;  1-lb.  spool  wire,  35c 
medium-brood  foundation,  1  to  11  lbs.,  58c  per  lb. 
11  to  25  lbs.,  56c;  50  or  100  lb.  lots,  53c.  Ten 
fr.  wood-zinc  excluders,  50c  each ;  Hofifman  frames, 
$3.75  per  100.  Honey-extractors  for  sale.  I  am 
paying  28c  cash,  29c  trade,  for  wax. 

J.  F.  Archdekin,  Bordlonville,  Louisiana. 


M^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiij; 

1  BEEKEEPERS'  SUPPLIES  I 


Send  for  new  1917  price  list  now  ready. 
We  are  also  in  the  market  at  all  times 
for  extracted  and  comb  honey  in  any 
quantity.  Give  us  a  chance  to  bid  on 
your  supplies.     We  can  save  you  money. 


The  M.  C.  Silsbee  Co.,  HaskinviUe,  N.  Y. 

P.  O.,  Cohocton,  N.  Y.,  Rt.  3. 


PENNSYLVANIA  BEEKEEPERS 

Our  catalogs  now  out.  Postal 
will  bring  you  one.  Root's  goods 
at  Root's  prices.    Prompt  shipment. 


E.  M.  Dunkel,    Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 


Increase  Your  Honey  Crop 

by  introducing  some  of  Leininger's  strain  »f  Italian 
Queens  which  have  a  record  of  30  years  as  to  honey- 
gathering  qualities  and  gentleness  are  unexcelled. 
Disease  has  never  appeared  in  our  apiaries.  Queens 
will  be  ready  June  the  first.  Untested,  each,  $1 ;  6, 
$5.      Tested,  each  fl.25;  6,  $5.50.      Breeders,  $5. 


FRED  LEININGER  &  SON,  Delphos,  Ohio 


Queens  see  our  May  Ad.  QueeHS 

THREE-BANDED  ITALIANS  THE  BEST.  They  are  hustlers,  gentle  to  handle, 
cap  their  honey  white,  are  very  resistant  to  European  foul  brood.  Some  call  them 
Long-tongue  Red-clover  Queens.     Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

1                  6  12                  50  100 

Untested  queens,   -June  to  November $    .80  $4.40  $   8.00  $30.40  $    60.00 

Tested  queens,  June  to  November 1.00  5.20  9.60          36.00  70.00 

Select  tested  queens,  June  and  November 1.60  8.00  14.40          .^2.00  100.00 


f  Let  us  know  your  wants.     Circular  fiee.  ^ 

j   Nueces  Valley  Apiaries Calallen,  Nuects  Co.,  Texas  | 

TiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 
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Queens   .   Queens   .   Queens 

We  are  making  a  specialty  of  untested  queens,  and  are  prepared  to  send 
either  large  or  small  quantities  out  promptly,  generally  by  return  mail. 
Every  queen  guaranteed  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  Goldens  after  June 
15th  at  the  same  price.  We  spare  neither  labor  nor  money  in  producing 
the  best  queens.     Quality  counts  the  most  with  us. 


One  queen,  75c;  12,  $8.00;  25  to  1000,  60c  each.  One  pound 
bees,  $1.25;  10  or  more,  $1.00  per  pound.  Two  pounds,  $2.25;  10 
or  more,  $2.00  each.  One  frame  nuclei,  $1.25;  two  frame,  $2.25; 
three  frame,  $3.25.  Add  price  of  queen  wanted.  Full  colonies 
a  specialty. 


The  Stover  Apiaries,      Starkville,  Mississippi 

After  June  20  address  will  be  Mayhew,  Miss. 


Queens  .  .  Queens 

From  a  strain  of  Italians,  wintered  for  thirty 
years  in  the  foothills  of  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains out  of  doors.  Hardy,  gentle,  industrious, 
and  fine  resistors  of  disease.  $1.00  each,  or 
$9.00  per  dozen;   also  nuclei  and  full  colonies. 

Charles  Stewart,  Box  42,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  Hives 

Twenty  new  standard  dovetailed,  10-frame  hives ; 
never  used;  nailed  and  painted,  two  coats  white; 
with  Hoffman  frames  and  full  sheets  foundation, 
Also  50  full-size  supers  filled  with  same  frames  for 
extracting.  One-story  hives  complete,  each,  $2.75 ; 
two-story  hive  complete,  each,  $4.50 ;  extra  supers, 
complete,  each  $1.75.      Cash  bargain.      Write  quick. 

W.   B.    DAVIS    CO.,   AURORA,    ILLINOIS 


TIN  CANS  AND  PAILS 

Up  to   June  20  we  can  furnish 
tin  cans  at  the  following  prices : 

F.  O.  B.  Hamilton  or  Keokuk,  la.     F.  O.  B.  Chicago 

2     -lb.  Crates  of  612,  per  case $24.20  $23.00 

2     -lb.  Cases    of    24,  per  case 1-20  1.15 

2y2-lb.  Crates  of  450,  per  crate 21.40  20.40 

2y2 -lb.  Cases    of    24,  per  case 1.30  1.25 

5     -lb.  Crates  of  100,  per  crate 7.75  7.40. 

5     -lb.  Crates  of  200,  per  crate 15.00  14.75 

5     -lb.  Cases    of    12,  per  case 1.10  1.05 

10  -lb.  Crates  of  100,  per  crate 11.50  11.00 

10  -lb.  Cases    of      6,  per  case 85  .80 

60  -lb.  Wire  bound  cases  of  1 48 

60  -lb.  Wire  bound  cases  of  2 80 

BUY  NOW 

As  our  contract  with  the  tin  -  can  company  closes  on  July  1st,  your  orders 
should  reach  us  not  later  than  June  20  so  as  to  give  us  ample  time  to  place  your 
order  with  the  factory.     After  July  1st  prices  will  advance  to  a  considerable  extent. 


Dadant  &  Sons  .  Hamilton,  Illinois 


iiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimnniiiiiininiiniiiiiiiiii iiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiuiiuiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu 
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I  For  Sale— 10,000  lbs.  of  Bees  in  Packages  —  Spring  Delivery  j 

I  20  YEARS  OF  SELECT  BREEDING  GIVES  US  BEES  OF  THE  HIGHEST  QUALITY  | 

I  BEES  FOR  HONEY  PRODUCTION BEES  OF  UNUSUAL  VITALITY  j 

I  M.  ('.  Berry  &  Co.,  Hayiieville,  Ala.  .  .  | 

=  Geatlemen  : — Will  want  more  of  your  three-poiind  packages  of  bees  with  queens  in  spring.     The  = 

1  two  I  bought  of  you  last  May  did  all  right;  one  package  made  185  sections  of  honey  and  gave  one  § 

H  swarm  and  the  otlu'r  made  296  sections  and  gave  two  swarms.      I  am  well  pleased.  § 

=  T'; 11       T„  ,1  T.,„       ir       inin  AT^l^;,,     \i;',.c««™  = 


Kimmell,  Ind.,  Jan.  15,   1917 


pleased. 

Melvin  Wyseng. 


Very  Resistant  of  European  Foul  Brood,  and  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
Swarms  of  Bees  Without  Queens  April  First  Delivery 


l-lb.  packages,  $1.25  each; 
2-lb.  packages,  2.25  each; 
3-lb.  packages,     3.25  each; 


25  to  50,  $1,221/2  each; 
25  to  50,  2.22%  each; 
25  to  50,      3.221/2   each; 


50  to  100  and  up,  $1.20  each 
50  to  100  and  up,  2.20  each 
50  to  100  and  up,      3.20  each 


Golden  and  3-Band  Italian  Queens  April  First  Delivery 

Untested 75  cts.  each,  $65.00  per  100  Tested $1.25  each,  $110  per  100 

Select  Untested    90  cts.  each,     75.00  per  100  Select  Tested  1.50  each,     125  per  100 

Queen's  wings  clipped  free  of  charge. 

Write  for  descriptive  price  list  Let  us  book  your  order  now. 

Only  a  small  deposit  down  required. 

LARGEST  AND  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  SHIPPERS  OF  BEES  IN  PACKAGES 

M.  C.  BERRY  &  COMPANY,  Hayneville,  Alabama,  U.  S.  A. 


Queens  of 

Superior  Quality 

Select  Three-banded  Italian 
or  Leather  Color 


QUEENS 


All  orders,  uo  matter  how  large  or  how 
small,  will  be  greatly  appreciated  and 
acknowledged  the  same  day  they  are 
received. 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Queens'    wnngs    clipped   according    to 
your  direction  free  of  charge. 

1  12 

Untested $   .  75  $8.00 

Select  untested 90  9.00 

Select  tested  1.50  15.00 

Extra  select  breeder.  .     5.00 


H.  N.  MAJOR 

South  Wales,  New  York 


For  Sale 


Red-clover  3-band  Italian  queens;  Root's,  Moore's, 
Davis',  extra-select  stock,  mated  with  Geo.  B.  Hows' 
famous  select  drones.  I  know  none  better  for  honey- 
gathering,  wintering,  beauty,  etc.  I  guarantee  90 
per  cent  pure  mated  if  queens  are  returned  to  me. 
Queens  or  money  back  in  a  reasonable  time.  No 
foul  brood,  no  bee  disease ;  apiaries  inspected  by 
Mr.  Rea  and  Prof.  Franklin  Sherman,  Jr.  Mr.  Rea 
is  our  bee  inspector  of  this  state. 

Price  before  July|   Aiter  July   1st 


I    1     I 


Untested  queen  . 
Select  untested  .  . 

Tested 

Select  tested  .... 
Extra  select  tested 
%  lb. bees  with  qn 
1  lb.  bees  vrith  qn 


.75 
1.00 
1.25 
1.50 
2.00|10.00 
2.00  10.00 
2.50  12.00 


6 

4.00 
4.50 
6.00 
8.00 


I    12     I    1     I     6      I    12 


8.00 

.70 

3.25 

6.50 

8.50 

.80 

3.75 

7.00 

10.00 

1.25 

5.00 

9.00 

13.00 

1.50 

6.00 

10.00 

15.00 

2.00 

8.00 

13.00 

16.00 

1.75 

8.00 

14.00 

20.00 

2.00 

10.00 

17.00 

I  can  furnish  bees  in  lots  of  25,  50,  and  100 
pounds.  I  am  in  position  to  give  prompt  service 
this  season.  My  bees  are  of  a  famous  foul-brood- 
resisting  strain. 


H.  B.  Murray  .  .  Liberty,  N.  C. 


Queens  of  Quality  Italian  Queens  and  Bees 


Select,  three-banded,  leather-color  Ital- 
ians— bred  for  honey  production.  .  . 
Untested  queens.  75c  each;  6,  $4.25;  12, 
$8.(»(i.     .      -      Descriptive  circular  free. 


J.  I.  Banks,  Dowelltown,  Tennessee     E.  A.  Leffingwell, 


I  am  better  able  to  supply  the  trade 
with  my  three-band  Italian  queens, 
colonies,  and  nuclei  than  ever  be- 
fore.    Send  for  circular  and  prices. 


Allen,  Mich. 
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[talking  queens] 

I            Laws'  Queens  Speak  for  Themselves  | 

i             Please  remember  Laws'  queens  have  stood  the  test  of  continuous  advertising  in  | 

1  this  journal  for  this  the  28th  season.     Thousands  of  customers  have  testified  to  the  | 

1  merits  of  Laws '  bees  and  queens,  and  if  there  is  a  displeased  customer  I  do  not  know  it.  | 

I             Untested  will  be  ready  in  April;  after  which  see  the  following  table.  | 

1                                                                                       April  to  June                            June  to  November  = 

i                                                                                1               12               100                 1               12               100  I 

i                        Untested $1.00      $   9.00      $   75.00          $   .75      $   8.00      $   65.00  = 

i                         Tested    1.25         10.00           85.00             1.00        10.00           75.00  I 

I                        Select  Tested 2.00        18.00        120.00             1.50        15.00        100.00  | 

H                                 Breeding  queens:      Guaranteed  none   better,    at   all   times:      each   $5.00  | 

j                                                Combless  Bees  AFTER  MAY  1st.  | 

=                        1  lb.   package,   $1.50;    5   to   10  packages  each,   $1.25;    10   to   50  packages,    $1.15  | 

s                        2   lb.  package,      2.50;    5   to   10  packages  each,      2.25;    10   to  50  packages,      2.15  | 

1                        3   lb.  package,      3.50;    5   to   10  packages   each,      3.25;    10  to   50  packages,      3.15  | 

1               Price  of  queens  to  be  added  to  above  packages.  | 

s               When  10  or  more  packages  are  bought,  empty  carriers  to  be  returned  at  my  expense.  | 

s               My  queens  are  all  reared  in  full  colonies,  plenty  of  young  bees  and  abundance  of  fresh  honey  in  | 

s  the  hives.      No  other  plan  is  so  conducive  to  full-developed  and  long-lived  queens.  | 

s               My   facilities   are  such  that  I   can  mail  from   5000   to    6000   queens   each   season.      Circular  on  | 

1  application.  | 

=               Purity  of  stock  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed  to  your  express  or  post  oiifice  on  all  bees  and  queens  | 

s  from  my  yards.  | 

I                                                                Address  | 

I  W.  H.  Laws,  Beeville,  Bee  Co.,  Texas  I 


I  OF  QUALITY  | 

I  Capacity  of  Yard  over  1000  Queens  a  Month  | 

I  After  20  years  of  careful  selecting  and  breeding  I  now  liave  a  strain  of  bees  i 

I  that  cannot  be  excelled  by  any.     .     .     .     My  queens  are  all  bred  from  IMPOETED  | 

I  STOCK,  the  very  best  in  the  world  for  honey-gathering  and  gentleness.     They  are  f 

I  not  given  to  swarming.     What  more  do  you  want   in  bees  than  the  three  above  1 

I  qualities?  1 

I  Prices  April  1st  to  July  1st.  | 

1  1  6  12  1  6  12  I 

I  Untested $   .75     .$4.25     $8.00       Tested $1.25     $7.00     $13.00  | 

I  Selected  untested.        .90       5.00       9.00       Selected  tested.  .      2.00     11.00       20.00  | 

I  GUARANTEE. — You  take  no  risk  in  buying  my  queens,  for  I  guarantee  every  | 

1  queen  to  reach  you  in  first-class  condition,  to  be  purely  mated,  and  to  give  perfect  | 

1  satisfaction.     All   queens   that  do   not  give   satisfaction   I  will  replace   or  return  | 

I  your  money.     Send  for  circular.  | 

I  L  L.  Forehand,  Ft.  Deposit,  Alabama  | 
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Forehand'^s  Queens . . .  Get  a  good  Queen 

One  that  will  keep  the  hive  chock  full  of  bees  at  all  times,  make  the  Vjiggest  yields 
of  honey,  sting  less,  and  look  the  prettiest,  at  a  medium  price. 

Over  25  years  of  select  breeding  has  brought  our  queens  up  to  a  standard  sur- 
passed by  none,  and  the  superior  of  many.  We  have  tried  the  principal  races  and 
every  method  known,  and  now  we  have  selected  the  best  race  and  method — the 
THREE-BAND  BEES  and  the  DOOLITTLE  METHOD.  We  USE  THE  3-BANDS 
—Why?     Because  they  get  results. 

Dr.  Miller,  Eoots,  and  Dadants  use  them. 

Our  queens  are  sold  by  many  of  the  largest  dealers  in  the  II.  S. 

Louis  H.  Scholl  (one  of  the  largest  beekeepers  of  the  Southwest)  says,  "Three- 
band  Italians  have  proven  the  best  all-around-purpose  bee  after  trying  out  nearly 
every  race — not  only  in  an  experimental  way  while  still  at  A.  M.  Col.,  but  in  our 
own  apiaries  as  well. ' '     (In  Beekeeper 's  Item.) 

Untested    One,  $    .75  Six,  $   4.25  Twelve,  $8.00 

Selected  untested One,  1 .  00  Six,  4 .  75  Twelve,  9 .  00 

Tested One,  1.50  Six,  8.75  Twelve,  17.00 

Selected  tested One,  2 .  00  Six,  11 .  00  Twelve,  20 .  00 

Write  for  circular  giving  general  description.      Mail  all  orders   to 

W.  J.  FOREHAND  &  SONS,  Fort  Deposit,  Alabama 


Queens  from  Dr.  C.  C. 
Miller's  Best 
Breeders 


We  have  made  arrangements  with  Dr.  C. 
C.  Miller  to  keep  us  supplied  with  some  of 
his  best  breeders,  and  are  rearing  queens 
from  these  superior  mothers  that  we  guar- 
antee to  be  as  good  as  can  be  reared. 
These  queens  are  not  just  individuals  that 
have  made  a  good  yield ;  we  all  have  some 
colonies  that  made  a  good  showing,  but  all 
do  not  have  a  strain  that  holds  the  world's 
record  as  his  does.  Think  of  it — a  whole 
yard  of  72  colonies  averaging  266  sections 
weighing  244  pounds.  You  are  getting  at 
a  low  price  the  results  of  fifty  years  of 
careful  breeding  of  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful beekeepers  in  the  world.  Safe  arrival 
and  entire  satisfaction  guaranteed  on  all 
goods  sold. 

One  untested  Miller  queen,  $1.00,  $11.00 
per  dozen.  Tested,  $2.00.  Ex.  Select  Test- 
ed, $3.50.      Breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00  each. 

One  pound  bees,  $1.25;  ten  or  more, 
$1.00  per  pound.  Two  pounds,  $2.25;  ten 
or  more,  $2.00  each.  One  frame  nuclei, 
$1.25;  two  frame,  $2.25;  three  frame, 
$3.25.  Add  price  of  queen  wanted.  Full 
colonies  a  specialty. 

The  Stover  Apiaries 
Starkville,  Miss. 


QUEENS 

Quirin's  Improved  Superior  Italian  Bees 
and  Queens.  They  are  Northern  Bred 
and  Hardy.    .    25  Years  a  Queen-breeder. 


Before  July  1st    I     After  July  1st 


Select  untested 

Tested 

Select  tested 

2-coiiib  nuclei 

3-comb  nuclei  . 
8-frame  colonies  . 
10-frame  colonies 
1-2  lb  pkg-.  bees  . . 
lib.  pkgr.  bees 


5. no 


1  00 

1.50 

2.00    1(1.00 

2.50  ,11.00 

3.. 5(1    20.00 

6.U0 

7  .50 

in.OO 


12 

1 

6 

9.00 

.75 

4.00 

15.00 

1.00 

.5.00 

18.00 

1.50 

8.00 

25.00 

2.25 

12  00 

35.00 

3.25 

18.00 

5.00 

25.00 

6.. 50 

32.00 

1.00 

6.00 

1..50 

8.00 

7.00 
9.00 


22.00 
;i2.00 


Breeders. — The  cream  selected  from  our  en- 
tire stock  of  outyards ;  nothing  better.  These 
breeders,  $5.00  each. 

Can  furnish  bees  on  Danzenbaker  and  L.  or 
Hoffman  frames. 

Above  price  on  bees  by  pound,  nuclei,  and 
colonies  does  not  include  queen.  You  are  to 
select  such  queen  as  you  wish  with  the  bees, 
and  add  the  price. 

No  bees  by  pound  sent  out  till  first  of  .June. 
Also  nuclei  and  colonies,  if  wanted  before  .June 
1,  add  25  per  cent  to  price  in  table. 

Breeders,  select  tested,  and  tested  queens  can 
be  sent  out  as  early  as  weather  will  permit. 

Send  for  testimonials.      Orders  booked   now. 

Reference — any  large  supply  dealer  or  any 
bank  having   Dunn's   reference  book. 

H.  G.  Qtiirin,  Bellevue,  Ohio 


Rhode  Island  Northern-bred  Itahan     SWARMING   CONTROLLED 

Queens,  $1.00.      Circular. 
O.  E.  TULIP,  ARLINGTON,  RHODE  ISLAND 

OTTP^T^IV^     Select  Italian  8;bee9by    thepound;nucIei. 
\^KJ  LiLiLyj      1917  prices  on  request.      Write 


J.  B.  HoUopeter 


Rockton,  Pennsylvania 


If  interested,  address  Charles  Thonipsoii 
Marion,  Iowa,  for  information. 


BEE      SUPPLIES    Send^your  name  fornew 

Dept.  T,   CLEMONS  BEE  SUPPLY  CO.. 
128  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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"Griggs  Saves  You  Freight" 

TOLEDO 


is  the  place  to  order  your  1917 

supplies  from,  and  GRIGGS  is 

waiting  for  your  order. 

We  are  well  supplied  with  a  fine  stock 
of  Eoot's  Goods  for  the  following  sea- 
son; and  if  a  saving  of  time  and  money 
means  anything  to  you,  Mr.  Beeman, 
wherever  you  are,  don't  overlook  get- 
ting our  catalog  and  prices. 

Promptness  and  satisfaction  is  our 
motto,  whether  you  have  one  hive  or 
500. 

HONEY  and  Beeswax  always  wanted. 
Special  price  list  on  bees  and  queens, 
also  Poultry  Feeds,  mailed  with  Cata- 
logs. 


I  S.  J.  GRIGGS  &  CO.  I 

I  Dept.  25  Toledo,  Ohio  | 

I  "  Griggs  Saves  You  Freight "  | 

TiiiiiiujiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiimiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiii] iim 


When     Ordering     Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  tlie 

loAvest  catalog  price.      Two  lines  of  railroad — 

Maine  Central  and  Grand  Trunk. 

Prompt  service  and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine. 

J.  B.  MASON,    Manager. 


]iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^  iiiiiiiiiii[ 

I  Eastern  Beekeepers  | 

I  This    is    the    time    you    will    need  | 

i  hives,  sections,  and  foundation.     Let  i 

1  us  mail  you  our  catalog  giving  prices  1 

1  on    everything    a    beekeeper    needs.  1 

I  We  furnish  full  and  nucleus  colonies,  i 

I  bees  by  the  pound,  and  queens.  j 

i  A  3-fr.  nucleus  colony  and  Italian  i 

I  queen  in  a  shipping-box,  $5.10;  test-  i 

I  ed   Italian    queens,    $1.50;    untested,  1 

I  $1.10.  I 

I  Our    location    enables    us    to    get  ^ 

1  goods  to  you  promptly.  i 


j  I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  PI.,  N.  Y.  | 
i  Home  Apiary:  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.  | 

li!;ii!i:iiii'iiii:iiii:iiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiMiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiN 

Beginner's  Book  of  28  Pages,  Free 

Also  our  44-page  Bee-supply  Catalog  for  1917 
is  ready  for  mailinr.     Ask  for  your  copy  now. 

OUR  PRICES  ON  BEES  AND  QUEENS:  1  lb.  of 
bees  with  queen,  $2.25;  10  lbs.,  $20.50;  100  lbs., 
$190.00;  1  frame  with  queen,  $2.00;  full  colonies, 
one-story  hive  included,  $8.75;  untested  queens,  75c 
each.  Our  complete  price  list  free,  and  safe 
delivery    guaranteed. 

The  Deroy  Taylor  Company,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

3-banded  Italians... 

From  May  1   until  June  I 
Untested,  .     .     .     $1.00;  six,  $4.50;   twelve,  $8.00 

Tested 1.25;     "       5.50;         "        10.50 

From  June  1  until  November  1 
Untested,     ....         $   .75;  six,  $4.00;  twelve,  $7.50 

Tested 1.00;     "       5.00;         "         9.00 

Select  tested,  $2.00  each.     See  ad.  in  April  1  "Gleanings." 
Circular  free. 


John  G.  Miller,  723  C  St.,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 


Full  Values  in 

^'falcon''  Beekeepers'  Supplies 

For  the  last  forty  odd  years  during  our  manufacture  of  "FALCON"  supplies  it 
has  been  our  endeavor  to  place  upon  the  market  the  A-ery  best  possible  line  of  supplies, 
and  we  pride  ourselves  in  having  accomplished  this.  "FALCON"  supplies  have  not 
only  been  recognized  as  the  best  in  this  country,  but  also  a  leader  in  other  countries. 
Nothing  expresses  the  superiority  of  the  "FALCON"  ware  better  than  the  many  kind 
and  pleasing  words  we  receive  from  our  satisfied  customers,  and  the  ever-increasing 
demand  for  "FALCON"  supplies. 

The  season  is  drawing  nearer  and  beekeepers  should  endeavor  to  order  early.  By 
making  up  your  wants  now  you  will  be  better  fitted  to  go  into  the  season  with  a  view 
of  not  only  obtaining  a  bigger  crop  but  to  facilitate  matters  thruout  the  season.  If 
you  will  make  up  a  list  of  requirements  for  quotation  we  shall  be  glad  to  quote. 


=      Red  Catalog,  postpaid 


Dealers  Everywhere 


Simplified  Beekeeping,"  postpaid      g 


W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  COMPANY,  FALCONER,  NEW  YORK 

where  tlie  ?ood  beehives  come  from. 
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Quality  Service  System 

Buy  Marchant's 

Queens  and  get 

Results 


Requeen  Now 


We  have  in  operation  over  1000  nuclei ; 
we  are  prepared  to  take  care  of  your  order, 
both  LARGE  AND  SMALL;  our  queen  busi- 
ness for  the  past  two  months  has  been  larger 
than  ever  before;  why?  because  our  stock 
gives  results.  We  are  offering  queens  at  the 
following  prices  for  JUNE,  JULY,  AUGUST, 
and  SEPTEMBER. 

Untested,  1,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00; 
25,  $15.00;   50,  $30.00;   100,  $52.00. 

Tested,  1,  $1.50;  6,  $8.00;  12,  $15.00. 
Breeding  queens,  $5.00. 

Select  tested,  1,  $2.00;  6,  $10.00;  12, 
$18.00.      Select  breeding  queens,    $10.00. 

Never  before  has  this  strain  of  bees  been 
put  on  the  market  at  such  a  low  price;  take 
advantage  and  re-queen  your  yard  with  the 
best  strain  on  the  market. 


J.  E.  Marchant  Bee  &  Honey  Co. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  home  of  the   Southern   honeybee. 


Queens  of  MOORE'S 
STRAIN  of  Italians 

PRODUCE  WORKERS 

That  fill  the  super  quick 

With  honey  nice  and  thick. 

They    have    won    a    world-wide   reputation    for 

honey-gathering,  hardiness,  gentleness,  etc. 

Untested  queens,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;   12,  $9.00. 

Select  untested,  $1.25;  six,  $6.00;   12,  $11.00. 

Safe   arrival   and   satisfaction   guaranteed. 

Circular  free. 

J.  P.  MOORE, 


=    Queen-breeder 


Route  1,  MORGAN,  KY.    = 


I  Mott's  Northern-bred  Italian 

I  Queens 

I  are  hardy,  prolific,  gentle,  and  hustlers, 

i  therefore  resist  well  disease. 

I  Untested,  $1.00  each;   $9.00  for  12. 

I  Sel.  Tested,  $1.50  each. 

I  Virgins,  50c  each;  or  three  for  $1.00. 

I  Bees  by  pound. 

1  Plans  ' '  How  to  Introduce  Queens, ' ' 

I  and  "Increase,"  25c.     List  free. 


E.  E.  MOTT,  Glenwood,  Mich. 


innniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiniiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiinm^^^ 


Honey  Wanted 


For  our  Honey  trade  we  will  require  of  this  season  's  crop,  if  available,  about 
50  carloads  in  excess  of  the  crops  from  Apiaries  producing  for  us. 

The  interest  in  Airline  Honey  in  all  of  the  markets  where  it  has  been  sold  has 
greatly  exceeded  the  anticipations  of  all.  We  believe  that  the  Airline  campaign 
with  its  various  forms  of  publicity  and  work  has  brought  about  interest  in  the 
use  of  honey,  far  beyond  the  conception  of  anyone  at  this  time,  except  those  most 
intimately  familiar  with  its  present  status.  This  new  interest  in  honey  all  over  the 
U.  S.  is  responsible,  we  believe,  for  the  present  bare  markets,  active  demand,  and 
good  prices. 

The  hearty  support  of  many  large  producers  and  dealers  has  been  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  us  the  past  year. 

We  again  invite  the  continued  cooperation  of  all  producers  and  dealers;  for 
without  this  we  certainly  cannot  continue  our  large  and  expensive  campaign  to 
popularize  honey.  We  confidently  believe  with  active  cooperation  that  we  caa 
secure  for  honey  producers  greater  results  in  the  coming  year  than  in  the  past. 

Please  remember  that  we  buy  only  for  our  trade.  We  do  not  speculate  in 
honey.  When  you  are  ready  to  contract  or  sell,  write  or  wire  us.  We  are  inter- 
ested in  crops  both  large  and  small. 


The  A.  1.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 
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)BLAffiE( 


Blanke's  BEE  BOOK  j 

This  book  describes  our  line  of  bee  | 

supplies.     It  contains   much  infor-  j 

mation  valuable  to   the  beekeeper.  | 

We  are  centrally  located.     Shipments  out  | 

of  St.  Louis  will  reach  you  promptly,  and  i 

our  long  experience   in  this  line  enables  I 

us  to  fill  your  orders  accurately.      ...  | 

Write  for  Blanke's  Bee  Book— it's  FREE.  1 

BLANKE  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO.  | 

214-216-218    Washington  Avenue,    St.  Louis,  Missouri  I 


!iiiiniiii!iiiiiiiii;iiii:iii!:iiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiii!iiiiiiii;:iiiiiiiiiiiiii 


PORTER  BEE  ESCAPE 

Saves  Honey,  Time,  Money 


For  Sale  by  All  Dealers 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio 

General  Agents  for  the  United  States 


R.  &  E.  C.  PORTER,  Manufacturers 

Lewistown,  Ills.,  U.  S.  A. 


AT  BOSTON 

New  England  beekeepers  will  find 
everything  in  the  way  of  supplies  they 
will  need  the  coming  season.  Place 
your  orders  early  and  avoid  the  rush. 
Send  for  catalog. 

H.  H.  JEPSON,  182  Friend  St. 


Established  1885 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  50-page 
catalog  and  order  early. 

Beekeepers' 
Supplies 

The  Kind  That  Bees  Need. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  's  brand.     A  good  assort- 
ment of  supplies  for  prompt  shipment  kept 
in    stock.     Let   us   hear   from   you;    full   in- 
formation given  to  all  inquiries.     Bees- 
wax wanted  for  supplies  or  cash. 

John  Nebel  &  Son  Supply  Co. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


I  New  England  Beekeepers  | 

1  Every  Thing  in  Supplies  = 

i     New  Goods   Factory  Prices    Save  Freight     | 


=     Cull  &  Williams  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.     = 


BEEKEEP 


A    SPECIAL    INTRODUCTIONAL    OFFER. 

The  DOMESTIC  BEEKEEPER 

For  Six  Months  for  Only  25  Cents 

The  Domestic  Beekeeper  (successor  to  the  Beekeepers' 
Eeview)  is  now  a  48-page  magazine  with  cover,  much 
larger  and  better  every  waj^  than  the  old  Eeview. 
We  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  what  a  large  and  interest- 
ing journal  the  Domestic  Beekeeper  is  and  are  offering  you 
this  special  price  for  a  trial  subscription  for  six  months. 
Just  wrap  25e  in  one  or  two  cent  stamps  in  a  paper  and 
mail  it  to 

The  Domestic  Beekeeper    .    Northstar,  Mich. 


'I..:,,.. 
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See  Labels  shown  on  Paoes  417  and  418  of  this  Issue 


No  5  shown  above  is  for  use  on  5  or  10  lb.  pails,  or  for  one  or  five  gallon  square  cans. 
It  is  very  striking,  and  can  be  read  from  a  great  distance.  Wording  except  HONEY  can  be 
changed  to  suit. 


Prices — Special  for  30  days 


No.  5   (Ungunimed)   in  lots  of  100, 

250, 


. $1 . 00 
.    1.50 


500. 
1000, 


^2.75 
5.00 


Send  Your  Order  to  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO..  MEDINA,  OHIO,  before  July  1  for  Special  Prices. 
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See  Sample  Labels  Pages  417  and  418  this  issue,  also  last  page. 
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Send  Your  Order  to  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  OHIO,  before  July  1  for  Special  Prices. 


ENLIST 

in  the  growing  army  of  honey- 
producers  who  are  preparing 
to  do  their  bit  for  Uncle  Sam 
and  the  AlUes  by  endeavoring 
to  secure  a  bigger  crop  of 
honey  than  ever  before.  .  .  . 
Prospects  are  very  bright  for  a 
bumper  yield.  Are  you  ready 
for  it?  Don't  wait  for  prices 
to  soar  again,  but  place  your 
order  now 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 


New  York 

San  Francisco 

Chicago 

Los  Angeles 

Philadelphia 

St.  Paul 

Des  Moines 

Indianapolis 

Syracuse 

Washington 

If  you  use  full  sheets  of  foundation 
in  your  sections  and  frames,  you  are 
wise,  but  ---  you  are  wiser  if  you  insist 
on  using  — 

"^      Dadanfs 
Foundation 

Why  ?  Read  the  following : 

Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sirs: — Looking  the  accounts  over  we  still  have  9  pounds  of  beeswax:  to  our 
credit.  Could  vou  hold  this,  as  we  intend  to  ship  more  wax  before  next  season?  We 
will  use  DADANT 'S  FOUNDATION  only  as  it  has  proved  BEST  by  TEST. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Hebron,  Ind.,  Nov.  16,  1914.  Van  Wyngarden  Bros. 

We  have  many  enstomers  who 
tell  us  the  same  thing.  Try 
it  yourself  and  be  convinced. 


For  making  Dadant's  Foundation  we 
need  immense  quantities  of  beeswax 

When  you  have  some  to  offer,  drop  us  a  line  and  get  our  prices.  We  buy  at  all 
times  and  pav  highest  prices. 

BEESWAX  WORKED  into  foundation  at  reasonable  prices.  OLD  COMBS 
rendered  into  beeswax  on  shares  or  for  cash.  Let  us  do  all  this  work  for  you  and 
save  vou  time  and  money. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Illinois 


BEE    SUPPLIES 

We  have  everything  in 
the  supply  line  and  keep 
an  immense  stock  on 
hand  so  as  to  fill  orders 
promptly. 

OUR  C  A  T  A  L  O  G— 
Lists  everything  of  prac- 
tical value  to  the  bee- 
keejier.  Several  new  ar- 
ticles listed  this  year. 

Drop  us  a  card  and  get 
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We  are  always  in  the  market  for  HONEY  and  BEESWAX. 
Do  not  sell  until  you  have  seen  us. 

We  will  pay  you  SPOT  CASH  for  any  thing  you  sell  us. 
Get  our  prices  on  cans  and  cases. 


Los  Angeles  Honey  Co. 

633  Central  Bldg.,  Sixth  and  Main  Sts. 
Los  Angeles,  California 

TolcphoDM:  Horn*  10419;  Main  5606 
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I  QUEENS 


QUEENS 


QUEENS  I 


Untested, 
Tested, 
Select  Tested, 

We  can  supply  either  the  domestic  or  imported  strain  of  the  three-banded  Itali; 
Neither  can  b«  beaten.      Write  for  circular  telling  more  about   them. 
Pure  mating,  safe  arrival,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


1,  $  .75 

12,  ?r..oo 

100,  $60.00 

1,    1.25 

12,  12.UU 

100,    90.00 

1,    2.00 

12,  20.00 

R.  V.  Stearns, 


Brady,  Texas 
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To  supply  the  increasing  demand  for  our  queens  we  are  now  running-  iiearly  twire  as  many 
mating-boxes  as  last  year,  and  six  times  as  many  as  six  years  ago.  We  spare  neither  labor  nor  money 
to  produf-e  the  very  best  that  can  be  had.  We  are  careful  about  our  breeders  for  producing  our 
queens  and  drones.      We  use  the  best  methods  to  produce  the  best  queens. 

Untested   queens    June,    1,   $    .75;    12,   $   8.00;    100,   $   60.00     July,   1,   $    .60;    12,   $   7.00 

Tested    queens     June,   1,      1.20;    12,      14.00;    100,      115.00     July,   1,      1.05;    12,      12.00 

Select  tested  queens..      June,   1,      1.90;    12,      22.00;    100,      180.00     July,   1,      1.75;    12,      19.25 
Very  best  queens  for  breeders,   $3.00  each. 

If  any  of  our  untested  queens  prove  to  be  mismated  we  are  willing  to  replace  them  free  of  charge. 
No  foul  brood  has  ever  been  in  our  vicinity.      Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  I  guarantee. 


W.  D.  Achord,  Fitzpatrick,  Alabama 
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"  When  we  receive  your  Honey 
Return  mail  brings  your  Money." 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 


Get  Service  Like  this  Man 

Lake  City,  Mich.,  May  5,  1917. 
Friend  Muth:— Your  letter  with  check  for  $146.20  for 
wax  has  been  received.  Thanks.  I  do  believe  you  beat 
them  all  when  it  comes  to  quick  returns  for  goods  shipped 
you.  I  may  have  some  more  wax  to  sell  after  we  get  our 
cappings  melted.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)     Elmer  Hutchinson. 


We  Want  Immediately 

Extracted  Honey 

We  buy  all  grades  of  Extracted  Honey.  Large  or  small  lots. 
Send  sample  and  price.  K  price  is  right  we  will  buy.  Par- 
ties who  have  Fancy  and  No.  1  Comb  Honey,  write  us  at 
once.     We  will  buy  from  40  to  50  carloads  this  season. 


Beeswax 


Send  us  your  beeswax.  We  pay  highest 
market  prices,  and  send  you  our  check 
the  same  day  shipment  is  received. 


Old  Comb 

Make  some  spare  money  from  the  wax 
rendered  from  your  old  comb.  We  will 
render  it,  charging  only  5  cents  per 
pound  for  rendering,  and  pay  you  best 
market  prices  for  the  wax  rendered. 


Shipping-cases  for  Comb  Honey 

We  are  prepared  to  ship  you  the  same  day  order  is  received  any  number  of  shipping- 
cases.  Several  carloads  are  here  now.  ready  for  buyers.  Send  your  order  in  now  be- 
fore our  supply  is  exhausted.     We  sell  Lewis  Beeware. 

Remember  ^®  remit  the  same  day  your  shipment  arrives.  Read  the  letter 
__„_____^_  above  and  be  convinced  that  this  is  the  house  to  send  your  ship- 
ments  to.     Try  us. 


Th«  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 

"  The  House  the  Bees  Built " 

204  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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HONEY  MARKETS 

So  many  different  kinds  of  reports  are 
afloat  that  neither  the  buyer  nor  producer 
of  honey  knows  what  the  price  is  or  should 
be.  That  it  is  high  is  very  certainly  true, 
as  the  reading  of  the  quotations  below  will 
show.  That  it  may  go  higher  is  doubtful  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  granulated  sugar  has 
dropped  in  price  within  a  month;  so  also  has 
wheat  and  some  other  staples.  Honey  is 
likely  to  go  up  or  fall  with  other  food  prices. 
If  Congress  shuts  off  the  food-speculator,  all 
prices  may  come  down. 

As  the  food-speculator  seems  to  be  abroad 
in  the  land,  trying  to  corner  the  market  on 
general  food  staples,  it  is  possible  and  even 
probable  that  the  same  class  of  chaps  are 
trying  to  corner  honey.  At  all  events,  there 
is  some  evidence  to  show  that  some  one  has 
been  trying  to  "bear"  the  market  at  the 
present  time,  claiming  that  the  allies  have 
discovered  a  cheap  substitute — molasses  at 
6  cents  that  will  take  the  place  of  honey, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  market  on  honey  is 
going  down;  but  careful  inquiry  shows  no 
such   product   at   this   price   on   the   market. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  food-speculators  are 
trying  to  corner  honey  along  with  other  com- 
modities, they  will  endeavor  to  "bear"  the 
market  while  they  are  buying;  and  then 
when  they  have  bought  all  the  available 
supply,  both  present  and  future,  will  boost 
prices.  They  will  be  the  fellows  who  will 
rake  in  the  shekels,  and  the  beekeeper  may 
be  berating  himself  because  he  was  not  in 
the  final  roundup. 

No  one  knows  yet  what  the  crop  of  honey 
is  to  be  this  year.  In  many  of  the  clover 
regions,  owing  to  unfavorable  weather  honey 
is  not  coming  in,  and  thousands  of  colonies 
at  this  writing  (June  22)  are  or  were  on  the 
verge  of  starvation,  and  the  beekeepers 
waiting  expectant  for  the  shower  of  honey 
which  they  hope  will  come.  A  recent  report 
from  California  shows  that  weather  condi- 
tions are  unfavorable. 

The  dry  weather  of  last  fall  and  the  chilly 
and  backward  weather  of  this  spring  would 
indicate  that  the  clover  crop  in  some  sec- 
tions will  be  lighter  than  last  year,  which 
fact  would  have  a  tendency  to  boost  prices. 
Over  against  this,  frequent  and  copious  rains, 
as  shown  by  the  Government  weather  maps, 
in  the  clover  regions,  would  have  a  tendency 
to  prevent  a  rise  above  the  present  level. 

Orange  and  some  sage  has  already  sold  as 
high  as  13  and  14  cents  in  California;  but 
some  bottlers  say  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
pay  above  10  or  11  cents,  as  a  12  and  13 
cent  extracted  would  make  extracted  at  re- 
tail 30  or  35  cents  against  a  comb  honey  of 
the  same  quantity  for  25  or  35  cents.  It  is 
probable  that  the  discriminating  housewife 
would  not  pay  more  for  extracted  than  for 
comb,  quantity  for  quantity. 

NEW  HONEY  CROP  AND  MARKET  REPORTS. 

We  have  the  following  special  and  late  re- 
ports of  the  new  honey  crop,  date  of  June  20: 


Redland,  Cal. — Crop  less  than  one-half  normal, 
mostly  choice  white;  buyers  eager  at  13  to  13% 
cents;  darker,  11  to  12 1/^  ;  alfalfa  districts  prospects 
much  below  normal ;  crop  mostly  sold.  A  few  are 
holding  for  15  cents.  Hottest  in  40  years,  being 
120  in  the  shade;  plants  badly  injured;  prospects 
very  poor. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Honey  secured  is  only  25 
per  cent  of  normal ;  estimate,  40  per  cent  for  season 
in  south;  quality  excellent;  Isuyers  very  active,  pay- 
ing 13  to  l^Ys  to  producers;  white,  better.  A  few 
producers  are  holding  for  15  cents.  Retail  market 
unsettled,  little  used,  not  worth  quoting.  Extreme 
heat  burning  flora  and  bees  melting  down ;  also 
great  damage  by  fires. 

San  Jose,  Cal. — Very  little  new  crop  honey  ready 
for  market.  Season  late  owing  to  cold  weather. 
Light-amber  mustard  honey  (canned)  selling  for  10 
cents.  Some  holding  for  12.  Buyers  offering  from 
8  to  12  cents  according  to  grade;  all  demand  is  for 
extracted.  One-half  crop  or  better  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Texas. — Two-fifths  of  crop  is  lost ;  one-fifth  of  nor- 
mal crop  is  now  harvested;  additional  two-fifths  will 
be  normal.  Quality  is  normal.  Tendency  of  buyers 
to  contract  early  for  entire  crop.  Ten  to  12  cents 
is  asked  for  extracted.  Some  are  holding  for  15 
cents.  Continued  drouth  may  reduce  normal  yet  to 
harvest. 

Florida. — This  state's  honey  crop  is  very  light; 
comb  honey  a  failure  due  to  freeze  and  dry  weather. 
Prospects  for  future  crop  good.  Quality  good. 
Buyers  offer  one  dollar  F.  0.  B.  Sanford  for  crop. 
Producers  holding  at  55  to  $1.75  F.  O.  B.  market. 


MARKETS  BY  CITIES 


NEW  YORK. — Comb  honey,  old  crop,  is  fairly 
well  cleaned  up,  with  the  exception  of  lower  gi-ades, 
of  which  there  is  still  some  in  the  market,  but  no 
demand  to  speak  of.  As  to  No.  1,  or  fancy  white, 
there  is  some  which  has  been  carried  over ;  but  the 
demand  is  not  as  good  as  it  formerly  was,  and  hard 
to  find  buyers  at  around  13  to  14  cts.,  and  this  in 
a  small  way  only.  For  extracted  honey,  the  market 
appears  to  be  in  a  very  unsettled  condition,  and  all 
kinds  of  prices  are  being  quoted.  Last  year's  crop 
is  practically  cleaned  up,  and  receipts  from  the 
West  Indies  have  been  rather  light  of  late;  but  it 
appears  that  a  good  crop  has  been  produced  in  the 
southern  states,  and  is  now  beginning  to  arrive  quite 
freely.  The  demand  is  fair,  at  prices  varying  from 
90  cts.  to  $1.20  per  gallon,  according  to  quality. 

New  York,  June  18.  Hildreth  &  Segelken. 


CHICAGO. — As  yet,  none  of  the  yield  of  1917  has 
appeared  on  this  market.  There  is  no  honey  to  be 
had  among  the  jobbers,  and  very  little  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  retailers;  hence  there  is  a  probability  of 
higher  prices  on  the  new  crop  when  it  comes,  and 
we  should  have  some  by  the  time  this  appears  in 
print.  We  expect  now  to  get  17  to  18  cts.  per  lb. 
for  the  comb  that  will  range  from  No.  1  to  fancy, 
and  it  may  be  that  we  can  get  a  little  more  for  a 
time.  Extracted  is  commanding  at  the  present  time 
from  12  to  14,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  practically 
none  offered  in  clover  or  the  other  white  honey. 
Amber  grades  are  also  absent,  including  buckwheat. 
Beeswax  is  steady  around  35  cts.  per  lb. 

Chicago,  111.,  June  18.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 


LOS  ANGELES. — All  old  crop  of  extracted  was 
cleaned  up  two  months  ago.  Small  stocks  of  comb 
held  over  with  price  normal,  but  new  crop  of  ex- 
tracted prices  are  soaring  to  the  skies.  Some  pro- 
ducers are  holding  for  15  cts.  in  car  lots  for  white 
orange,  some  having  sold  at  various  prices  ranging 
to  1-iVo  cts.  f.  o.  b.  Demand  is  active,  crop  limited. 
Little  sage  is  out  yet.  Too  much  variation  in  local 
market  to  make  quotations  useful. 

Hot  wind  continues,  bad  tires  in  hills  and  lots  of 
bees  melting  down.  'This  will  affect  honey  produc- 
tion seriously.    Many  beemen  report  "no  more  honey." 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  June  16.  Geo.  L.  Emerson. 


PHILADELPHIA. — From  our  observation  of  our 
honey  market,  under  grades  of  comb  are  nearly  if 
not  all  sold.  We  have  been  entirely  sold  out  of 
sub  grades  for  some  time.  There  is  some  faucy  old 
comb  on  the  market  which  is  being  held  at  around 
18  cts.  for  well-filled  combs.  As  to  demand,  there 
is  none  in  our  market   until  early  fall.     As  to  new 
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honey,  we  have  had  a  few  inquiries  as  to  probable 
prices  on  comb,  but  no  shipments  worth  speaking  of. 
We  have  had  a  small  quantity  of  comb  from  North 
Carolina  of  nicely  filled  combs,  but  amber  in  color. 
No  demand  at  present,  but  think  the  same  should 
brinsf  14  to  15  in  season.  Charles  Munder. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  21. 


PORTLAND. — The  stock  of  old  comb  honey  is 
about  cleaned  up,  but  the  demand  remains  good. 
At  present  there  is  no  new  comb  honey  on  the  mar- 
ket, on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the 
excessive  freight  rate  on  local  shipments  by  rail — 
double  first  class.  No  quotations  from  any  of  local 
1  eemen  yet  on  new  extracted,  other  than  California 
dealers,  who  quote  water  white  at  10  cts.,  and  in  a 
few  instances  12  ;  amber  at  9  and  10. 

Portland,   Ore.,  June  11.  Pacific  Honey  Co. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. — No  honey  of  the  old  crop  is  in 
the  city.  Some  new  lots  of  honey  are  coming  in 
from  the  orange  and  sage  sections,  and  bring  pretty 
high  prices,  ranging  from  11  ^^  to  12  ^/^  for  the 
lighter  grades.  It  is  too  early  yet  here  to  make 
regular  quotations.  The  demand  for  darker  grades 
is  not  very  brisk,  and  it  is  only  early  white  honey 
and  light  ambers  that  receive  attention. 

Leutzinger  &  Lane. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  15. 


KANSAS  CITY. — There  is  very  little  if  any  old 
honey  on  this  market.  Comb  honey  is  entirely  clean- 
ed up.  There  is  a  little  new  honey  on  the  market, 
but  it  is  light  weight  and  sells  at  $3.65  to  $3.75  per 
ease.  The  demand  for  comb  honey  is  good.  Do  not 
know  how  the  trade  is  going  to  accept  extracted 
honey  this  season  at  the  high  prices  now  being  ask- 
ed for  the  same.  C.  C.  demons  Bee  Supply  Co. 

Kansas  City,  June  18. 


CLEVELAND. — Old  comb  honey  is  practically 
used  up  and  there  is  scarcely  any  call  for  it.  A 
small  quantity  fancy  would  sell  at  about  $4.00  per 
case  of  24  sections.  We  have  seen  no  new  honey 
yet  except  a  small  sample  shipment  from  Florida. 
Fancy  light  and  amber — a  little  of  it  would  probably 
sell  at  $4.25  to  .'S4.50  for  fancy  and  $3.75  for 
amber.  The  extremely  high  freight  rate  however 
is   almost  prohibitive.  C.   Chandler's   Sons. 

Cleveland,    O.,    June    22. 


BUFFALO. — White  honey  is  about  cleaned  up 
and  there  is  a  very  small  amount  of  dark  buck- 
wheat honey  on  this  market,  we  hardly  believe  that 
there  is  over  2000  pounds  of  honey  to  be  found  on 
this  market  at  the  present  time.  The  demand  is 
only  fair — in  fact,  sales  are  being  made  practically 
only   in   sintjle-box  lots.  Gleason  &   Lansing. 

Buffalo,   N.   Y..   June  22. 


DENVER. — Neither  comb  nor  extracted  honey  in 
this  market.  The  old  crop  has  been  exhausted  for 
some  time  and  it  will  be  at  least  several  weeks  be- 
fore any  of  the  new  crop  will  come  in.  The  pros- 
pects are  only  fair.  We  are  in  the  market  for  bees- 
wax and  pay  38c  per  lb.  in  cash  and  40c  in  trade 
for  clean  yellow  wax  delivered  here. 

The  Colorado   Honey   Producers'   Association. 

Denver,  Col.,  June  19.  F.  Rauchfuss. 


ST.  LOUIS — Extracted  and  comb  honey  are  clean- 
ed up.  Good  amber  honey,  in  60-lb.  cans,  would 
easily  bring  from  11  to  13,  and  in  barrels  from  8  Vi 
to  10,  according  to  quality.  So  far  no  new  honey 
has  arrived  here  from  the  South.  Beeswax  is  quoted 
at  42  for  prime.  R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  18. 


PHOENIX.— The  1916  crop  of  honey  has  been 
an  article  of  the  past  for  many  months.  Demand 
great.  The  new  honey  has  been  on  our  market  for 
a  few  days  at  very  high  prices,  quality  fair.  Some 
mesquite  of  extra  quality  will  move  about  July  1  at 
approximately  $12.00  and  over  per  case.  Many 
buyers — light  crop.  Wm.   Lossing. 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  June  13. 


TEXAS. — Terribly  severe  drouth  in  southwest 
Texas  for  several  months,  and  honey  crop  here  is 
almost  a  total  failure.  No  old  honey  on  market  for 
several  months.  A  few  small  shipments  have'  been 
made   of   huajiUa   and   catclaw   of  the   new   crop   that 


finds  ready  sale  at  12  cts.  for  the  bulk  comb  and  10 
for  extracted,  packed  in  two  60's  with  half-cent  rise 
for  the  smaller  sizes  per  pound.  The  high  prices  for 
wax  have  taken  up  the  surplus.  J.  A.  Simmons. 

Sabinal,  Texas,  June  13. 


TORONTO. — We  are  really  not  in  position  to 
state  exactly  what  quantity  of  old  honey  remains 
on  this  market.  Stocks  of  honey  in  this  city  are 
held  by  so  many  different  parties  who  do  not  make 
reports  on  them  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  make  a  reasonable  guess.  The  stotk  in  the  hands 
of  the  honey-producers,  we  are  informed,  is  com- 
pletely exhausted,  and  the  demand,  owing  to  the  ar- 
rival of  some  new  fruits,  has  slackened  up  consid- 
erably. There  is  at  present  no  new  honey  on  this 
market,  altho  we  expect  the  first  deliveries  about 
July  1.  Eby-Blain,   Limited. 

Toronto,  Can.,  June  19. 


MONTREAL. — No  new  honey  has  been  marketed 
yet.  Buckwheat  honey  is  particularly  cleaned  up. 
There  is  some  white-clover  honey,  but  the  quantity 
is  not  large.  No.  1  comb  is  selling  from  17  to  18; 
extracted,  in  barrels,   13;  tins,  ISYz  to  14. 

Gunn,    Langlois    &    Co.,    Ltd. 

Montreal,   Can.,   June  18. 


CUBA. — Have  just  entered  into  a  honey-flow  pre- 
ceded by  a  flow  from  mangle ;  and  during  May  I 
secured  300  barrels  of  50  gallons  each;  and  during 
this  month  I  may  get  200  barrels  more;  and  I  may 
even  have  a  flow  up  to  November.  This  honey  has 
been  sold  for  use  in  France.  The  yield  of  honey  in 
the  country  will  be  very  light — probably  not  1500 
barrels.  Adolfo  Marzol. 

Matanzas,  Cuba,  June  12. 


MEDINA.^ — The  1916  honey  crop  is  practically  off 
the  market  and  worthy  of  no  attention  now.  The 
1917  crop  has  begun  to  move  in  a  very  limited  way 
from  the  Southern  states  and  southern  California, 
but  it  is  too  early  to  forecast  the  crop  of  the  United 
States.  Severe  winter  losses  in  a  few  localities  will 
1  e  offset  by  the  excellent  conditions  of  bees  elsewhere. 
The  season  is  10  to  15  days  late  thruout  the  entire 
North,  but  promises  well  at  this  writing,  provided 
favorable  weather  continues  for  the  next  30  days. 
If  bad  weather  follows,  the  crop  will  be  shortened 
accordingly.  For  white  extracted  honey,  we  believe 
the  price  for  domestic  trade  will  average  25  to  40  per 
cent  above  last  year.  We  are  contracting  for  com.b 
honey  at  prices  ranging  from  last  year's  standard 
to  10  per  cent  above.  We  believe  that  white  extract- 
ed honey  in  eastern  localities  will  net  producers  10 
to  12  cts.;  comb  honey,  14  to  16.  The  wide  varia- 
tion in  quality,  as  well  as  the  style  of  package,  makes 
it  impossible  to  quote  more  definite  general  prices, 
and  the  necessity  for  well-defined  standards  is  more 
apparent  every  day.  Advices  received  just  as  we 
write  this  indicate  that  more  favorable  weather  has 
followed  in  California,  and  the  market  is  reported 
easier  there.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Medina,  O.,  June  25. 

U.   S.   GOVERNMENT  MARKET  REPORT. 
Here  is  the  first  semi-monthly  honey  mar- 
ket news  report  from  the  Office  of  Markets, 
U.  S.  Dep't  of  Agriculture,  date  of  June  15: 

Kansas  City. — No  carlot  receipts.  Old  supply 
practically  exhausted.  Good  demand.  No.  1,  comb, 
mostly  $3.65  to  $3.75  per  case.  No.  2,  cleaned  up. 
Extracted  practically  exhausted;  pails,  white,  liy2 
to  12,  amber,  11,  quoted  for  Missouri  honey.  New 
crop  late.      Will  begin  to  move  about  July  1. 

Denver. — No  receipts.  Old  crop  exhausted.  New 
crop  will  start  moving  about  July  15.      Season  late. 

Philadelphia. — Arrivals  approximately  14  barrels 
Southern  and  13  barrels  Mexican.  Market  very  un- 
settled, practically  no  sales.  Cuban  and  Mexican 
quoted  12 1/^   to  13.      Comb,  no  arrivals  and  no  sales. 

Chicago. — No  receipts.  Supply  negligible.  Occa- 
sional sales  to  old  customers  at  12  to  13. 

Cincinnati. — No   carlot   receipts.      Market   bare. 

St.  Louis. — No  receipts.  All  honey  out  of  first 
hands.  No  recent  sales.  New  crop  not  available 
until  July  or  August. 

New  York. — Arrivals,  277  barrels  Cuban  of  about 
50  gallons  each.  Other  receipts  light.  Extracted 
Southern,  $1.00  to  $1.25  per  gallon.  Some  sales. 
Cuban  for  export  reported  as  high  as  $1.80  per 
gallon.      No  comb  honey. 
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Northern-bred 
Italian  Queens 


Our  queen-rearing  apiary  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  M.  H.  Hunt, 
Redford,  Mich.  .  We  offer  choice  stock,  and  guarantee 
safe  delivery.   .    .    Orders  filled  in  rotation  as  received. 


Untested  Italian  Queens  .     .     .     each,  $1.00;  three  for  $2.75 
Tested  Italian  Queens    .     .     .     .     "         2.50;         "  7.00 

Select  Tested  Italian  Queens     .       "         3.00;         "  8.00 

Select  Breeding  Queens      ..."         5.00 
Will  give  special  rates  on  quantities  on  application. 


M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  Lansing,  Michigan 

General  Agents  in  Michigan  for  Root's  Bee  Supplies 


NOTICE! 

Honey    .    Wanted    .    Honey 

Do  not  forget,  when  your  crop  of  honey  is 
ready  for  sale,  to  send  us  a  sample.  State 
your  price,  also  how  it  is  put  up.  We  are 
in  the  market  for  unlimited  quantities, 
and  will  pay  cash  on  arrival.  Let  us  hear 
from  you  before  selling  your  crop. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


2146  Central  Avenue 
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NEW  Bingham 
Bee  Smoker 


In     1878     the     original 
direct    draft    bee    smoker 
was  invented  and  patent- 
ed by  Mr.  T.  F.  Bingham 
of    Michigan.     Mr.    Bing- 
ham    manufactured     the 
Bingham      Smoker      and 
Bingham  Honey-knife  for 
nearly   thirty  -  five   years; 
and   in   1912,   becoming   a 
very  old  man,  we  purchas- 
ed this  business  and  join- 
ed   it    to    our    established 
business     of     beekeepers' 
supplies  and  general  bee- 
ware.     Those  who  knew  Mr.   Bingham  will  join  us 
in  saying  that  he  was  one  of  the  finest  of  men  and  it 
gives  us  much  pleasure  to  help  perpetuate  his  name 
in  the  beekeeping  industry.      Bingham  smokers  have 
been  improved  from  time  to  time,   are  now  the  finest 
on  the  market,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  have  been 
the    standard    in    this    and    many    foreign    countries. 
For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  bee  supplies  or  direct  from 
the  manufacturers. 

Smoke  Engine,   4-inch  stove $1.25 

Doctor,    31^ -inch   stove 85 

Two    above   sizes    in   copper,    50    cts.    extra 

Conqueror,    3-inch    stove 75 

Little  Wonder,  2  i/^ -inch  stove 50 

Hinged  cover  on  two  larger  sizes. 
Postage  e.xtra. 

Woodman's  Section-fixer 

A  combined  section  press  and  foundation- 
fastener  of  pressed-steel  construction.  ONE 
OF  THE  GEEAT  ADVANTAGES  this  ma- 
chine has  over  all  others  on  the  market,  in 
the  ptitting  in  of  top  and  bottom  starters  is, 
YOU  ALWAYS  HANDLE  LAEGE  PIECES 
OF  FOUNDATION.  You  know  how  hard  it 
is  to  set  small  narrow  pieces  for  bottom 
starters.  With  this  machine  a  large  piece 
of  foundation  is  set  and  the  hot  plate  is 
again  used  to  cut  it  off,  leaving  the  narrow 
bottom  starter.  What  is  left  of  the  large 
piece  is  then  set  for  the  top  starter.  An- 
other advantage  is  the  section  always  comes 
away  from  the  machine  right  side  up  with  top  starter,  large  piece,  hanging  down, 
and  does  not  become  loosened  in  reversing  as  with  other  machines. 

Price  of  machine  $2.50;  with  lamp,  $2.75.      Weight  5  lbs.,  postage  extra. 


Tin  Honey-packages 


A  local  wholesale  house  secured  a  carload  of  tin  plate  in  September  that  was 
promised  for  April.  Conditions  are  now  even  worse.  When  it  is  necessary  to  order 
tin  plate  a  year  or  more  in  advance  of  the  time  it  is  wanted  for  use,  advances  in  prices 
must  be  expected.  The  highest  bidder  will  get  the  stock.  Freight  at  this  time  is  very 
slow  and  uncertain.  Prices  are  liable  to  advance.  It  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  secure 
your  packages  for  the  1917  crop.  Our  three-year  contract  is  giving  us  some  advantage 
over  general  market  quotations.     Send  us  a  list  of  your  requirements  at  once. 


FEICTION-TOP  TINS 


Cases  holding 
Crates  holding 
Crates  holding 
Crates  holding 


lb.  cans   '2  V2  lb. 
24  24 


100 
603 


cans    3  lb.  cans 


100 


450 


5  lb.  pails 

12 

50 
100 
203 


10  lb.  pails 

6 

50 

100 

113 


A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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Parcel  Post  for  Small 

Orders 


You  may  be  in  need  of 
foundation  or  sections. 
If  so,  you  will  get  it  de- 
livered quicker  and  right 
to  your  door 

5  lbs.  Foundation  will  take  lie 
2  lbs.         "  "  8e 

1  lb.  "  "  6c 

500  Sections  "         41c 

250        "  "         24c 

100        "  "         lie 

Remember  Foundation  has  advanced  10c  per  lb. 
Parcel-post  shipments  have  increased  wonderfully. 


F.  A.  Salisbury,  Syracuse,  New  York 

1635  West  Genesee  St. 
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WE  NEED  HONEY 

Our  local  sales  of  honey  have  increased  greatly 
in  the  last  year  or  two,  and  we  need  much  more 
extracted  honey  than  we  can  produce  for  our 
trade.  Before  selling  your  honey  let  us  have  a 
chance  to  make  a  price  on  what  you  have  to  dis- 
pose of.  Send  us  a  sample;  tell  us  the  amount 
you  have  and  how  put  up,  and  we  will  tell  you 
what  we  can  offer  spot  cash  for  it. 


Save  Your  Combs  and  CappingS 

and  send  them  to  us.  Our  high-pressure  outfits  and 
special  equipment  will  get  out  all  the  available  wax. 
The  extra  wax  we  get  usually  more  than  pays  for  ren- 
dering charges. 

For  your  share  of  wax  we  will  either  pay  you 
the  highest  cash  price  or  work  it  for  you  into 

Dadant's  Foundation 

If  your  bees  are  not  already  acquainted  with 
DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  you  should  give  them  a 
chance  to  test  it.  Their  action  will  be  more  convinc- 
ing than  our  words,  "Best  by  Test." 

One  prominent  state  inspector  in  the  east  wrote 
us  in  June : 

''  Dadant's  Foundation  is  Perfect." 

It  represents  our  best  efforts.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed, and  prompt  returns  as  soon  as  shipments  reach 
us.    Write  today  for  shipping  tags  and  beeswax  prices. 


Dadant  &  Sons.  Hamilton,  Illinois 
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EDITORIAL 


A  discussion  of  lioney  and  market   crop 

conditions  will  he  found  in  market  page 
elsewhere. 

a  :=ta  ^  Qcrz          n3 

IN  THESE  DAYS,  when  our  attention  is 
being  called  to  the  necessity  for  conserving 

every     kind     of 

DON'T  THROW 

AWAY  GOOD 

BEESWAX 


material,  b  e  e- 
keepers  should 
not  forget  that 
it  is  very  easy 
to  throw  away  dollars  —  yes,  hundreds  of 
dollars — in  scraps  of  beeswax.  Now  that 
wax  has  become  so  much  more  valuable,  it 
is  all  the  more  important  that  the  waste  be 
reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  amount. 

A  small  bee-tight  and  honey-tight  tin  box 
should  always  be  carried  when  one  is  work- 
ing about  the  apiary,  as  a  part  of  the  regu- 
lar tool  kit  or  equipment,  to  hold  the  scrap- 
ings and  bits  of  burr  or  brace  combs.  This 
box  must  be  tight  so  that  any  honey  may 
not  leak  out  and  attract  robbers. 

The  box  should  be  emptied,  when  full, 
into  a  solar  wax-extractor,  which  for  such 
purposes  need  not  be  very  large  nor  ex- 
pensive. Such  an  outfit  will  more  than  pay 
for  itself  in  convenience,  for  it  costs  nothing 
to  operate  it,  and  the  resulting  wax  is  al- 
ways of  the  very  finest  quality.  The  bee- 
keeper who  throws  away  or  burns  up  the 
refuse  from  a  solar  extractor  is  making  a 
wasteful  mistake,  for  it  contains  anywhere 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  of  was. 
Such  material  should  always  be  run  thru  a 
good  wax-press.  It  should  be  saved,  in 
barrels,  to  be  rendered  out  during  the  win- 
ter months  when  time  is  less  valuable. 

CAUTION   IN  THE  USE  OF  SULPHURIC  ACID  IN 
CLEANSING   BEESWAX. 

If  one  has  the  proper  equipment  sulphur- 
ic acid  may  be  used  for  refining  wax.  Since 
the  acid  will  attack  iron  or  copper  the  most 
practical  material  for  a  tank  is  lead.  A 
wooden  vat  must  be  used,  therefore,  lined 
with  sheet  lead,  the  heat  being  introduced 
into  the  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  vat 
by  means  of  steam.     Water  should  be  pour- 


ed in  until  the  vat  is  a  little  less  than  one- 
third  full,  then  the  steam  turned  on  and  the 
wax  cakes  thrown  in  as  rapidly  as  they 
melt,  until  the  vat  is  nearly  full.  When  the 
whole  contents  have  become  thoroly  melted 
a  very  small  amount  of  sulphuric  acid 
should  be  poured  in.  Light-colored  wax 
needs  less  than  dark  dirty  wax.  About 
three  ounces  is  sufficient  for  a  hundred 
pounds  of  average  wax.  The  boiling  should 
not  continue  very  long  after  the  acid  has 
been  added.  One-half  minute  to  two  min- 
utes is  sufficient,  then  the  vat  should  be 
covered  up  and  the  impurities,  carbonized 
by  the  sulphuric  acid,  allowed  to  settle  into 
the  water  under  the  wax. 


IN  VIEW  OF  THE  unprecedented  con 
dition  of  the  honey  market  (along  with  un 

px'ecedented  con 

A  GENERAL 

DISCUSSION 

INVITED 


ditions  of  all 
markets) 
Gleanings  i  s 
going  to  invite 
its  readers,  one  and  all,  to  join  in  a  gen- 
eral discussion  in  its  August  number  of 
present  honey-market  conditions  and  prite 
prospects  for  the  1917  crop.  "  How  to 
get  the  most  for  our  honey  "  is  the  general 
theme  that  we  ask  our  readers  to  discuss — 
and  to  do  this  with  absolute  freedom.  Any 
man  or  woman  who  has  any  idea  worth 
while,  an  experience  that  teaches  a  lesson, 
or  a  bona-fide  honey-market  quotation  that 
has  not  been  printed  heretofore — we  want 
it  for  Gleanings-'  columns. 

Tell  the  truth,  give  the  facts,  frame  the 
ideas  clearly,  do  this  briefly,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  print  it. 

Let  us  emphasize  that  we  wish  to  have 
this  discussion  carried  on  with  absolute 
freedom.  Hew  to  the  line  and  let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may.  Give  us  your 
ideas,  give  us  your  facts,  give  us  any  genu- 
ine offer  that  you  have  had  made  you  for 
your  honey  (telling  who  made  it),  give 
your   experience.     By   so   doing  you   may 
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kelp  yourselves  and  others  get  a  better 
price  for  the  1917  crop  of  honey. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company  are  the  pub- 
lishers of  Glhanings  in  Bee  Culture. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Company  are  the  owners 
of  the  great  Airline  honey  business.  A.  I. 
Root,  E.  R.  Root,  and  H.  H.  Root  are  the 
editors  of  Gleanings.  The  A.  I.  Root 
Company  and  the  ^^Uors  of  Gleanings 
join  in  asking  for  ui^  fullest  and  freest 
discussion  of  every  element  in  the  honey 
market.  They  together  are  ready  and 
glad  to  invite  the  honey-producing  public 
to  this  discussion.  All  they  ask  is  that 
articles  contributed  to  it  shall  be  to  the 
point,  sh^Ml  be  brief,  and  shall  reach 
Gleanings  office  by  July  12  at  latest. 

"  Come,  let  us  reason  together." 


AS  MENTIONED  elsewhere  in  this  de- 
partment,   we    have   stated    that    many    of 

oui*  yards     are 

DIAGNOSING 

COLONIES 

FROM  THE 

OUTSIDE 


betwixt  swarm- 
ing and  starva- 
tion. In  order 
to  get  a  rapid 
survey  of  an 
apiary  the  editors  have  been  diagnosing 
from  the  outside.  A  heavy  flight  of  bees  at 
the  entrance  indicates  a  fairly  good  colony. 
Its  weight  indicates  something  as  to  the 
amount  of  stores.  The  mere  lifting  of  the 
cover  with  three  or  four  puffs  of  smoke  over 
the  tops  of  the  frames  will  show  whether  a 
colony  is  clean  out  of  stores.  After  the 
smoke  disappears,  if  there  is  any  honey  at 
all  the  bees  will  be  seen  with  their  heads  dip- 
ped into  the  cells  along  near  the  top-bars; 
for  smoke  will  always  drive  some  bees  to 
drinking  honey.  If  every  cell  except  those 
containing  brood  is  dry,  there  will  be  no 
bees  thus  occupied  and  the  hive  should  be 
opened  up. 

Another  surface  indication  is  the  behavior 
of  the  bees  toward  the  drones.  If  they  are 
pushing  one  or  more  drones  out  of  the  en- 
trance it  indicates  a  stoppage  of  the  flow  or 
a  shortage  of  stores. 

Queenlessuess  can  often  be  guessed  when 
the  cover  is  removed  by  the  behavior  of  the 
bees. 

Very  recently  we  took  a  series  of  sur- 
face indications  in  one  whole  yard ;  then 
we  went  over  it  aftei'ward  in  detail,  exam- 
ining the  combs  of  the  colonies.  We  found 
that  the  outside  diagnosis  was  correct  in  al- 
most every  case. 

When  short  of  help  we  have  relied  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  esternal  indications, 
and  have  found  it  works  fairly  well.  A 
whole  apiary  can  be  gone  over  in  a  com- 


paratively few  minutes,  and  the  remedy  ap- 
plied to  those  needing  immediate  attention. 
Of  course  outside  diagnosing  can  not  be 
carried  too  far.  It  depends  on  what  we 
want  to  know. 


IN  CLOSING  a  discussion  of  the  honey- 
container  situation  in  June  Gleanings,  we 

said :     "  At  this 

THE  HONEY 

CONTAINER 

SITUATION 


time  we  cannot 
say  more  to  our 
readers  as  to 
'  where  and  how 
to  procure  containers.'  We  do  promise 
them  that  we  will  give  them  the  fullest  in- 
formation that  eitlier  Gleanings  or  The  A. 
I.  Root  Company  may  secure  concerning 
any  practical  method  of  meeting  the  present 
critical  need  for  satisfactory  and  econom- 
ical honey-containers." 

We  regret  to  say  that  we  cannot  report 
any  immediate  or  prospective  change  in  the 
prevailing  scarcity  of  glass  containers  for 
honey.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  glass 
manufacturers  are  not  putting  out  any  glass 
containers  except  for  use  in  preserving  per- 
ishable food  stuffs.  What  glass  containers 
for  honey  can  be  secured  by  even  the  largest 
honey  -  bottlers  are  secured  "  hit  or  miss," 
"  catch  as  catch  can."  The  manufacturers 
are  generally  turning  down  the  honey- 
bottlers'  inquiries  for  contracts  and  de- 
liveries or  quoting  enormously  advanced 
prices  without  iDromise  as  to  date  of  de- 
livery. 

Has  the  fiber  container  arrived  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  glass  honey-container? 

It  has  not,  if  railroad  transportation  is 
to  be  required  of  it.  The  fiber -container  (a 
treated  paper  product),  with  which  The  A. 
I.  Root  Company  has  been  experimenting, 
has  been  given  the  test  of  railroad  shipment. 
Cases  (24)  of  these  containers  filled  with 
honey  were  shipped  in  corrugated  boxes  to 
the  several  official  railroad  classification  com- 
mittees for  approval  and  acceptance.  These 
containers  arrived  at  their  destinations  leak- 
ing badly,  and  so  were  rejected  by  the  classi- 
fication committees.  The  manufacturers  of 
tliese  containers  now  say  that  "  it  will  take  a 
little  further  experimenting  and  planning  to 
work  this  out."  So  theie  is  hope  of  a 
future  fiber  container  that  will  stand  rail- 
road shipment,  but  it  is  not  immediate. 

However,  this  fiber  container,  we  feel 
sure,  will  serve  the  purpose  of  a  container 
for  those  who  sell  to  the  home  market  with- 
out railroad  shipment.  This  in  itself  is 
important,  and  will  serve  many  honey-pro- 
ducers. 

The  tin-can  situation,  so  far  as  we  can 
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learn  (and  so  far  as  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  can 
secure  information  from  the  manufacturers) 
remains  the  same  as  a  month  ago.  The 
dealers  have  limited  stocks  of  five  -  gallon 
cans.  They  don't  know  and  cannot  learn 
whether  they  >can  secure  more.  One  of  the 
largest  tin-can  manufacturers  in  the  country 
writes  under  date  of  June  9,  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  for  five-gallon  cans,  as  follows: 
"  We  have  sold  our  entire  output  of  these 
cans  for  perishable  foods  for  this  season. 
However,  if  you  give  us  some  idea  of  how 
many  you  desire,  we  will  see  what  we  can 
do  to  accommodate  you."  That  expresses 
the  exact  situation  in  tin  cans — acute  short- 
age and  uncertainty. 

We  think  our  advice  of  last  month  to  pro- 
ducers of  honey  who  must  ship  their  crop 
was  good  and  is  good — inquire  of  their  deal- 
ers for  tin  cans;  and,  failing  there,  have  re- 
course to  barrels. 

Producers  of  honey  that  granulates  quick- 
ly (alfalfa  and  sweet-clover  honey)  may 
take  hope  in  a  new  sort  of  "  Aikin  "  bag  of 
paraffined  heavy  manila  paper  of  a  size  to 
hold  five  gallons  and  to  be  contained  in  a 
fiber-board  box.  It  is  not  expected  that  the 
railroads  will  raise  any  objection  to  this 
form  of  shipment;  and  the  decided  advan- 
tage of  it  is  that  the  paper  bags  and  fiber 
boxes  can  be  shipped  in  the  flat,  greatly  re- 
ducing freight  charges  as  compared  with  tin 
boxes,  and  the  cost  of  them  will  be  from 
one-third  to  one-half  less  than  the  tin. 

That  is  the  honey-eontainer  situation  so 
far  as  we  know  it  today. 


ON  ACCOUNT  OF  the  winter-killing  of 
alfalfa  in  the  middle  West,  the  Government 
is  urging  farmers  to 
WINTER-KILL-  put  in  Grimm  alfalfa. 
ING  OF  ALFAL-  It  is  suggested  that 
FA  IN  THE  half-acre  plots  be  tried 

MIDDLE  WEST  alongside  of  the  com- 
mon varieties.  This 
alfalfa  grows  without  imgation  with  a 
rainfall  of  less  than  14  inches,  and  it  is 
said  to  stand  a  winter  temperature  as  low 
as  57  degrees  below  zero. 

Gleanings  wishes  to  suggest  that  the  al- 
falfa-growers, where  they  have  winter-kill- 
ing, put  in  sweet  clover.  In  fact,  we  posi- 
tively know  that  in  many  sections  of  Illi- 
nois and  Iowa  sweet  clover  is  being  sub- 
stituted, because  it  grows  more  readily,  and 
because  it  stands  unfavorable  conditions 
better.  While  it  has  not  quite  the  food 
value  for  stock  that  alfalfa  has,  it  comes 
very  near  it,  and  is  much  easier  grown ;  and 
besides  this  it  is  a  great  honey-plant.  This 
is  the  only  excuse  we  have  for  butting  in 
on  Government  advice  to  farmers. 


AS  POINTED  OUT  elsewhere  in  Straws, 
we  believe  we  never  had  a  year  when  bees 

bred  up  faster  than 
BETWIXT  STAR-  this  spring,  and  that, 
VATION  AND  too,    in    spite    of    the 

SWARMING  chilly    weather   and    a 

large  amount  of  rain. 
A  colony  that  is  breeding  heavily  uses  an 
enormous  amount  of  stores.  At  the  present 
time,  June  14,  clover  is  just  on  the  eve  of 
opening  up,  and  our  colonies  are  living  fj-om 
hand  to  mouth.  Disliking  to  feed,  we  have 
been  drawing  on  our  sealed  stores.  These 
are  running  low ;  but  every  day  we  are  ex- 
pecting an  onrush  of  clover  honey.  Ih  the 
mean  time  some  colonies  are  on  the  verge 
of  swarming:  and  probably,  when  the  first 
rush  of  nectar  comes  in,  some  of  them  will 
come  out,  altho  we  tamed  them  down  by  tak- 
ing awa^  from  them  hatching  brood  and 
giving  to  the  medium  colonies. 


OUR  READERS  WILL  be  interested,  per- 
haps,  in   the   article   by    E.   R.   Root,    and 

partieulai'ly  the  one  by 
SWEET  CLOVER  Dr.  E.  A.  Morcan, 
AND  ITS  FUTURE  "the  ABC  scholar 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  who  grew  so  fast,"  on 
WEST  the   subject   of   sweet 

clover  and  how  to  de- 
velop a  poor  bee  territory  into  a  veritable 
paradise  for  bees.  The  former  law-breaker 
turns  out  to  be  a  public  benefactor — the 
man  who  sowed  sweet  clover  and  scattered 
it  along  the  highways.  It  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  very  few  cases  where  law-breaking  is 
justifiable  for  the  good  of  the  public.  Do 
not  forget  to  read  what  Dr.  Morgan  says, 
on  page  515  even  if  you  do  not  read  any- 
thing else  these  busy  times. 


IT  IS  COMING  to  be  generally  believed 
among  the  fraternity  that  a  colony  may  be 

too  strong  at  the  be- 
HATCHING  ginning  of  the  clover 

BROOD  AS  A  harvest.     Why?      Be- 

COLONY  cause    it    is   likely    to 

BOOSTER  swarm  as  soon  as  the 

first  rush  of  nectar 
comes  on.  Operating  on  this  theory  thia 
spring  we  have  been  taking  hatching  brood 
away  from  the  veiy  strong  to  give  it  to  the 
medium  colonies  that  are  a  little  below  par. 
It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  note  what 
"  pep  "  one  or  two  frames  of  hatching  brood 
will  give  to  a  medium  colony,  especially  this 
season.  Our  colonies  this  spring  are  of 
more  nearly  even  strength  than  ever  before 
in  our  history.  If  clover  comes  on  proper- 
ly, we  ought  to  get  something  of  a  crop. 
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BEES    IN    THE    MIDDLE   WEST 

Sweet  Clover  Making  a  New  Future 
for  Beekeeping  in  a  Land  Already 
Favorable  for    Honey  Production 

By  E.  R.  Root 


HORACE 
G  r  e  €  1  ey, 

when  he 
gave  out  the 
slogan  i  n  the 
early  60's,  "Go 
west,  young 
man,"  must  have 
had  in  mind  the 

territory  comprised  by  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 
At  all  events,  beginning  with  the  western 
part  of  Ohio  the  soil  seems  to  grow  richer 
and  darker,  increasing  in  fertility  and  depth 
clear  up  into  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the 
Dakotas. 

Some  of  the  most  productive  land  it  has 
ever  been  ray  pleasure  to  see  has  been  on 
a  recent  trip  across  the  country  to  attend 
the  field  meet  at  Sioux  City,  la.,  located  on 
the  western  border,  and  overlooking 
Nebraska  and  South  Dakota.  Indeed,  from 
the  hills  around  the  city  itself  one  can  look 
over  into  three  states. 

Where  I  have  seen  good  deep  rich  land 
on  my  various  trips  I  have  also  found  that 
bees  flourish.  The  real  honey-plants  that 
yield  table  honey  in  quantity  grow  on  good 
land,  as  a  rule,  altho  there  are  some  marked 
exceptions,  as  in  the  ease  of  mountain  sage 
of  California  and  the  sweet  clover  of  the 
whole  United  Stales.  But  sweet  clover 
thrives  better  on  good  land. 

When  all  patriotic  farmers  are  speeding 
up  food  production  thruout  the  country,  it 
did  my  heart  good  to  see  the  immense 
amount  of  land  that  is  being  cultivated  this 
spring.  I  think  I  never  saw  so  nuieh  plow- 
ing and  harrowing.  Pastures  and  meadows 
are  being  plowed  up  to  grow  wheat  and 
corn.     The  plowing  up  of  clover-fields  did 


not  make  me 
h  a  p  p  y,  but  I 
said  if  the  world 
can  be  better  fed 
by  plowing  up 
our  m  e  a  d  0  ws 
and  pastures  of 
clover,  then  I 
welcome  it.  As 
a  general  thing,  land  devoted  to  corn  and 
wheat  does  not  help  the  beekeeper  except 
in  a  very  small  way,  for  the  pollen;  but 
land  plowed  to  alfalfa,  and  especially  to 
sweet  clover,  means  a  great  deal  to  the 
honey-j^roducer. 

The  thing  that  delighted  me  was  that 
many  of  the  western  ranchmen  are  begin- 
ning to  learn  that  sweet  clover  is  almost  as 
valuable  as  alfalfa.  It  grows  more  readily 
than  alfalfa,  and  as  pasture  does  not  bloat 
cattle  like  alfalfa.  The  result  of  it  is 
that  the  business  of  honey  production  in 
the  middle  West  is  starting  up  in  a  way 
that  is  going  to  mean  a  gi'eat  deal  for  the 
future  of  the  beekeepei'. 

In  the  western  part  of  Iowa  the  land  is 
more  rolling  and  quite  hilly.  Some  of  the 
hills  are  so  steep  that  it  is  impossible  for 
either  plow  or  harrow  to  reach  them.  But 
some  of  the  ranchmen  have  learned  that 
sweet  clover  will  gTow  on  these  tops.  All 
that  is  necessai-y,  I  am  told,  is  to  scatter 
seed  over  these  hills  and  let  dame  Nature 
do  the  rest.  When  the  sweet  clover  gets 
well  under  way,  the  cattle  and  bees  are 
turned  loose. 

As  my  train  neared  Sioux  City,  la.,  I 
noticed  the  land  became  more  rolling  and 
hilly,  with  vast  stretches  of  deep  rich  land 
between  the  hills.  The  soil  is  so  deep  and 
rich  that  it  needs  no  renewing;  and  the  mar- 


Fig.  1. — Sergeant  Bluff,  near  Sioux  City,  la^ 
Iowa,   on   top  of   which  sweet  clover   is  grown., 


This    is    one    of    the    characteristic    hillis    iu    western 
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velous  thins'  is  tliat  corn  is  yrown  in  some 
of  the  valleys  for  thirty  yeai's  with  no  fer- 
tilizer. More  remarkable  still  is  it  that  the 
hills  have  just  as  rich  and  productive  land 
as  the  valleys,  but  with  less  moisture,  of 
cours<>.  But  some  ranchmen  have  discov- 
ered that  sweet  clover  will  s"row  on  these 
liills;  and  where  this  fact  is  known  boe- 
keoiiing-  has  jumped  aliead  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  farmer  is  pleased  also  because 
he  can  grow  more  cattle  and  hogs. 

As  I  looked  over  the  temtory  in  and 
about  Sioux  City  1  wislied  more  than  once 
I  w^as  a  young  man,  and  thai  I  could  avail 
myself  of  Horace  Greeley's  advice,  squat  on 
some  of  this  land,  grow  wheat,  alfalfa,  corn, 
sweet  clover,  cattle,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
bees  and  honey.  I  think  I  never  saw  deeper 
and  more  productive  land  than  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Sioux  City,  la.,  except,  perhaps,  in 
one  other  locality  and  that  was  Imperial 
Valley,  California,  where  it  is  claimed  that 
the  land  there  for  soil  productiveness  is 
equal  to  the  far-famed  land  of  the  Nile 
Valley  of  Egypt,  where  Pharaoh  grew  corn 
in  anticipation  of  the  seven  years'  famine. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  show  in  a 
photograph  land  that  spans  miles  of  terri- 
tory ;  but  rigs.  1  and  2  give  views  of  some 
of  these  "knobs,"  as  I  call  them,  where 
sweet  clover  seems  to  thrive  so  luxuriantly. 
Fig.  1  is  a  view  near  Sioux  City,  adjoining 
one  of  the  characteristic  knobs  where  the 
banks  are  so  steep  that  no  agricultural  ma- 
chinei"y  will  ever  be  able  to  climb— not  even 
a  gasoline-tractor;  but  man  and  beast,  by 
w-alking  back  and  forth,  on  so-called  "  cat 
ti'acks,"  can  gain  the  summit.  One  can 
scatter  the  seed  of  sweet  clover,  and  the 
beasts  and  the  bees  furnish  the  milk  and 
lioney  as  well  as  the  meat. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  more  distant  view  of  that 
country;  and  on  the  right  one  gets  an  idea 


Fig.  '2. — A  fouple  of  tiwet't-iluvcr  hills  iie;ir  the 
apiaries  of  the  Wastern  Honey-producers,  Sioux 
City,  lea. 

of  some  of  these  veritable  little  mountains. 
Near  the  creeks  and  rivers  the  clovers  thi'ive 
luxuriantly,  and  everywhere  white  clover 
is  very  much  in  evidence.  I  found  it  in 
the  valleys,  and  I  found  it  on  the  hills. 
Altogether  I  believe  Iowa  is  destined  to  be 
one  of  the  great^est  states  for  sweet-clover 
13 reduction,  and  with  the  white  clover  will 
stand  in  the  front  rank.  If  there  is  any 
land  in  all  the  United  States  equal  to  that 
offered  to  the  children  of  Israel  it  is  this 
middle  West. 

THE  WESTERN   HONEY  PRODUCERS. 

This  is  a  rather  long  introduction  to  the 
brief  story  I  am  now  about  to  tell  of  the 
apiaries  of  the  Western  Honey  Producers 
in  Sioux  City,  la.  Mr.  Southworth  is  the 
man  who  looks  after  the  buying  and  selling 
of  honey ;  and  his  partner,  Mr.  E.  G.  Brown, 
is  the  one  wdio  attends  to  the  bees.  The 
Westei'u  Honey  producers  not  only  produce 
honey  in  carlots,  but  they  buy  carloads  and 
carloads  of  it  to  take  care  of  their  bottling 
trade.  Last  year,  Mr.  Brown,  with  320  colo- 
nies spring  count,  produced  40.000  pounds 
of  honey  and  increased  to  500.  This  year 
he  has  set  his  stakes  to  make  an  increase 
up  to  1000  colonies  and  to  secure  80,000 
pounds.     He  believes  the  conditions  are  fav- 


Fig.    3. — The   Belfrage   apiary,    beecelhir.    and    ('xtra(  ting-hou.^e  of  the  Western  Honey  producers. 
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Fig.  4. — The  Glen  apiary,  bee-cellar,  and  extracting-house  of  the  Western  Honey  Producers,   Sioux  City,  la. 


orable  from  the  outlook  of  white  clover  and 
sweet  clover  in  the  vicinity  of  their  yards. 
Fig.  3  shows  one  of  their  yards,  the  Bel- 
frage;  Fig.  4  is  the  Glen  yard.  In  both  will 
be  seen  their  bee-cellars,  costing  only  $25.00, 
a  description  of  which  will  be  given  this 
fall.  In  this  part  of  the  country  the  win- 
ters are  so  severely  cold  that  cellars  seem  to 


Fig.    5. — E.    G.    Brown,    managrcr   of   the   Western 
Honey-producers'   apiaries  near   Sioux  City,   la. 


give  the  better  results.  Apparently  Mr. 
Brown  is  having  perfect  success  in  winter- 
ing. Next  October  I  hope  to  give  some  of 
tlie  secrets  of  his  success. 

In  the  meantime  I  introduce  you  to  Mr. 
Brown  himself  in  Fig.  5 — a  man  who  does  a 
large  part  of  the  work  himself  with  the 
assistance  of  his  partner,  Mr.  Southworth. 
He  is  not  only  an  expert  beekeeper  but  a 
man  who  knows  how  to  get  practically  every 
ounce  of  wax  out  of  what  most  men  would 
consider  clean  slumgum.  That  method  will 
likewise  be  described  later. 

THE  SIOUX  CITY  FIELD  MEET. 

On  May  23,  at  the  home  yard  of  Mr. 
Brown,  was  held  the  Sioux  City  field  meet. 
Fig.  6  shows  the  guests  sitting  down  at 
dinner;  and  Fig.  7  a  somewhat  larger  crowd 
on  the  lawn  with  Prof.  F.  E.  Millen,  of 
the  Iowa  State  College,  addressing  the 
crowd.  Among  other  addresses  was  one 
of  Mr.  M.  G.  Beals,  of  Oto,  la.;  one  from 
R.  A.  Morgan,  of  Vermilion,  S.  D. ;  B.  A. 
Aldrich,  of  Smithland,  la. ;  and  your  hum- 
ble servant. 

The  field  meet  was  a  success  from  every 
point  of  view,  especially  as  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

MR.   BROWN   AND  THE  FORD   AUTO. 

Mr.  Brown  explained  to  me  that  he  could 
not  get  along  with  his  beework  without  his 
Foi'd  automobile.  He  had  one  machine 
that  he  said  was  like  the  boy's  jack-knife. 
It  was  the  same  original  knife  except  that 
it  had  had  six  new  blades,  three  or  four  new 
springs,  and  a  couple  of  new  handles. 
Well,  this  Ford,  which  he  called  his  old 
reliable,  wliich  he  used  to  take  me  over  the 
hills  to  see  the  sweet  clover,  the  alfalfa, 
and  the  corn,  had  two  of  the  old  original 
wheels,  the  chassis,  and  most  of  the  engine. 
All  the  rest  was  new.      One  feature  of  the 
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Ford  is  that  repair  pai'ts  can  be  bought  at 
a  very  moderate  figure.  Wlien  one  part 
plays  out  when  the  rest  of  tlie  machine  is 
g-ood,  a  moderate  sum  will  buy  a  new  one. 
In  this  way  the  original  cost  of  investment 
is  kept  down,  and  the  machine  kejit  in 
action.  The  Western  Honey  Producers  use 
three  machines,  all  Fords, 

The  other  day  some  one  asked  me  how 
much  Henry  Ford  paid  me  for  booming  his 
automobile.  I  answered  him  by  saying  that 
Mr.  Ford  probably  does  not  know  me 
among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his 
customei"s;  and  even  if  he  did,  be  would  not 
be  likely  to  tijD  me  off.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  the  Ford  is  a  cheap  machine,  reliable, 
and  for  quick  runabout  work  and  light 
truckwork  there  is  nothing  quite  its  equal 
for  the  money.  If  one  plans  right,  a  little 
Ford  with  a  wagon-box  on  the  rear  will 
handle  a  series  of  outyards,  and  do  practi- 
cally 95  per  cent  of  the  hauling. 


A  LAW-BREAKER  VJllO  TURNED  OUT  TO  BE  A 
PUBLIC    BENEFACTOR. 

[Our  older  readers  will  remember  Dr.  E.  A.  Mor- 
gan, whom  A.  I.  Root,  as  long  ago  as  1876,  dubbed 
"the  ABC  child  who  grew  so  fast;"  for  he  was  a 
reader  of  the  ABC  book,  and  was  making  wonderful 
progress.  From  time  to  time  he  gave  some  account 
of  his  successes.  At  that  time  he  was  in  Wisconsin, 
but  later  on  he  moved  to  South  Dakota,  where  he 
began  to  distinguish  himself  again. 

He  is  no  longer  a  "  child  "  in  the  business,  as  he 
has  now  come  to  be  one  of  the  Gamaliels  at  whose 
feet  we  delight  to  sit  and  listen. 

The  story  he  is  about  to  tell  is  right  in  line  with 
the  story  that  E.  R.  Root  has  told  just  preceding,  and 
he  was  just  beginning  to  fear  that  perhaps  some 
might  doubt  his  word  as  to  the  possibility  of  sweet 
clover  in  this  middle-west  country.  But  here  comes 
Dr.  Morgan  with  the  best  kind  of  support. 

We  hope  the  reader,  even  if  he  does  not  read  any- 
thing else,  will  read  the  following,  for  it  means 
millions  of  tons  of  honey  as  against  thousands  of  tons 
without  this  erstwhile  despised  weed  now  recognized 
as  one  of  the  greatest  food  plants  ever  grovm. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Root: — Your  letter  of  Feb.  5,  asking 


Fig.   6. — The  Sioux  City  field  meet — the  best  part 
of  the  program. 


me  to  furnish  you  with  an  article  for  publi- 
cation in  Gleanings,  telling  something  of 
the  amount  of  sweet  clover  in  this  locality, 
is  at  hand. 

As  you  well  know,  I  began  beekeeping 
in  1869  at  Arcadia,  Wis.,  and  wrote  you 
many  articles  for  publication  in  the  years 
that  followed.  In  1900  I  moved  to  this 
state  and  settled  at  Vermilion,  and  at  once 
began  beekeeping,  but  found  a  scarcity  of 
bee  foi'age — few  tlowers,  bees  barely  mak- 
ing a  living. 

I  became  acquainted  with  a  Mr.  Thomas 
Chantry,  of  Meckling,  S.  D.,  who  had  raised 
good  crops  of  honey.  He  told  me  he  had 
sown  white  sweet  clover  along  the  roadsides 
thruout  his  vicinity,  and  that  it  was  a  great 
honey-yielder ;  and  that  if  I  would  gather 
some  seed  and  sow  it  at  Vermilion  I  could 
soon'  get  a  big  honey  crop. 

I  did  so,  and  thoroly  seeded  the  railroad 
right  of  way  and  all  roadsides  for  two  miles 
around,  and  waste  places  along  the  Missouri 
River  bottoms  which  pass  here.  It  gTew  to 
an  amazing  height,  and  the  second  year  I 
began  to  reap  a  benefit. 

The  farmers  at  once  became  alarmed,  and 
feared  it  would  get  into  their  fields,  and 
wondered  what  it  was  and  where  it  came 
from.     They  held  a  meeting  and  agreed  to 


Fig.    7. — Tlie   field   meet   on   the   lawn    of    E. 
tural  College,  Iowa,  speaking. 


G.    Brown;    Prof.    F.    E.    Millcn,   of   (he   Ames   Agricul- 
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cut  it  ard  kill  it  out.  All  were  united,  and 
they  did  cut  it.  Many  cut  it  too  early,  so 
that  it  came  up  again  and  gave  me  a  good 
yield  of  honey.  A  petition  was  sent  to  the 
legislature  asking  for  a  law  making  it  a  nui- 
sance, and  a  noxious  weed  classed  with  bur- 
dock and  snapdragon,  and  got  it  passed.  A 
fine  of  $5.00  was  imposed  on  any  man  al- 
lowing it  to  grow  on  roadsides  adjoining  his 
land.  They  fought  it  hard,  and  I  was  oblig- 
ed to  keep  silence  and  see  acres  of  clover  in 
full  bloom  cut  down  just  when  my  bees  were 
storing  immense  quantities  of  honey  from  it. 

Had  it  been  known  who  sowed  it  a  mob 
would  have  started  after  me.  Still,  1 
gathered  the  seed  and  always  had  my  pock- 
ets full,  scattering  it  wherever  I  went,  even 
going  out  dark  nights  to  sow  it.  The  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  and  the  vitality  of  the  plant 
made  it  impossible  to  exterminate  it. 

In  1910,  I  think  it  was,  our  State  Agri- 
cultural Station  at  Brookins,  S.  D.,  discov- 
ered that  sweet  clover  is  a  wonderful  build- 
er of  soil.  Sown  on  poor  clay  land  wliich 
would  not  grow  gTass  in  three  yeare  it  grew 
heavy  crops  of  whea,t.  Then  it  was  discov- 
ered that  stock  would  eat  it.  Word  went 
round  the  farmers'  institutes,  and  on  Jan.  3, 
1912,  one  professor  gave  a  lecture  here,  say- 
ing sweet  clover  was  the  best  friend  the 
farmer  had.  Several  farmers  said  if  he  had 
made  that  statement  five  years  sooner  they 
would  have  taken  him  out  and  hung  him. 

Today  farmers  are  all  sowing  big  fields 
of  it,  feeding  it,  filling  silos  wth  it,  and  are 
as  anxious  to  raise  it  as  they  were  at  first  to 
destroy  it.  Our  honey  yields  have  increased 
from  a  few  pounds  of  surplus  per  colony  to 


300  lbs.,  or  near  it,  every  year.  It  is  the 
mammoth  white  variety  we  have  here,  often 
growing  six  and  eight  feet  tall;  and,  if  not 
crowded,  will  throw  out  branches  like  a  tree. 
It  begins  blossoming  July  1,  and  continues 
in  blossom  three  months.  If  cut  in  June, 
before  it  blossoms,  it  stools  out  and  blos- 
soms till  Oct.  25,  or  until  frozen.  It  yields 
honey  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  blossom,  and 
continues  to  yield,  let  the  weather  be  wet  or 
dry,  all  seasons.  One  can  see  ripe  seed  and 
fresh  blossoms  on  the  same  stalk  until  hard 
freezing  weather  comes  on. 

We  have  also  the  yellow  variety  which 
blossoms  May  15,  1^/2  months  ahead  of  the 
white,  and  is  a  great  help  in  putting  bees 
in  shape  for  the  big  surplus.  This  variety, 
however,  is  a  smaller  clover,  and  there  is 
not  so  much  of  it  grown. 

We  have  fruit-bloom,  dandelions,  and  a 
little  white  clover — not  much.  These  do  not 
give  a  surplus.  Then  we  have  a  species  of 
mint  that  gives  a  surplus  right  along  with 
sweet  clover  for  about  three  weeks.  There 
is  never  any  dark  honey  in  Dakota.  All  our 
honey  is  snow-white  and  of  exquisite  flavor. 
The  most  of  the  honey  is  from  white  sweet 
clover.  One  farmer  less  than  a  mile  from 
me  sowed  400  acres  of  white  sweet  clover 
one  year  ago,  and  is  going  to  raise  a  seed 
crop  this  year,  so  I  am  making  calculations 
for  a  big  surplus  this  season.  Last  season 
many  farmers  made  big  money  raising  and 
selling  the  seed.  One  field  of  40  acres  I  vis- 
ited when  in  blossom  stood  evenly  six  feet 
tall,  and  so  thick  that  a  rabbit  could  not  get 
into  it  to  hide.  Dr.  E.  A.  Morgan. 

Vermilion,  S.  D.,  Feb.  20. 


THE  MAXIMUM  CROP  OF  HONEY 

Can  Best  be  Secured  if  Preparations 

are  ^egun  the  Season  Before,  ana 

all  Colonies  Given  Young  ^eens 

By  Harold  Horner 


TO  produce  a 
max  imum 
crop  of 
honey  in  1918  it 
is  necessary  to 
commence  get- 
ting the  colonies 
in  condition  this 
tvimmeir.        The 

beginning  must  be  made  just  after  the 
honey  crop  has  been  taken ;  or,  if  one 
raises  his  own  queens,  even  earlier,  say 
during  the  honey-flow,  as  the  best  queens 
can  be  bred  at  this  time  and  with  the 
least  labor  and  expense,  the  queens  being 
mated  and  laying  at  the  time  the  honey 
is  taken  off. 

At  this  time  of  the  season  the  hives 
may  be  four,  five,  or  six  stories  high  with 
the  queen   confined  to  the  lower  story  by 


means  of  a 
queen  -  excluder. 
Some  say  one 
story  is  not 
enough  for  a 
queen ;  but  I 
have  not  been 
able  to  find 
many  queens 
that  will  keep  an  eight-fi-ame  bady  full  of 
eggs  and  brood  (I  use  eight-frame  bodies 
only)  after  the  main  flow  is  well  on,  pro- 
vided these  queens  have  been  doing  what 
they  should  before  that  time. 

After  the  supers  have  been  taken  off,  the 
old  queen  should  be  hunted  up  and  killed. 
This  should  be  done  in  the  morning  and  a 
young  laying  queen  introduced  just  before 
dark,  when  the  bees  will  be  in  the  best 
mood  to  accept  her.     The  new  queen  must 
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])['  a  yniiiiii'  laying'  one.  Everythin.u'  de- 
]n'ii(ls  oil  I  his;  for  if  a  virgin  or  a  queeu- 
cell  i.s  given  llio  cliances  are  nine  to  one  that 
when  the  queen  goes  out  to  mate  the  bees 
will  swarm  out  with  her.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  look  in  the  hive  under  five  or  six 
days  to  see  if  the  queen  has  been  accepted, 
for,  being-  young,  she  is  easiW  excited  and 
tliiMi  the  bees  kill  her. 

TIIK   REASON   FOR   EARLY   REQUEENING. 

At  the  latter  end  of  (or  just  after)  a 
heavy  honey-flow,  old  queens  take  a  rest 
and  almost  cease  laying  for  five  or  six 
weeks  until  there  is  a  fairly  good  flow  of 
honey  coming  on  from  some  of  the  later 
sunnner  flowers  —  in  this  locality  from 
heartsease,  as  it  is  the  first  to  yield  any 
amount  of  nectar.  A  young  queen,  if  in- 
troduced, goes  to  laying  at  once,  and  in  a 
week  the  bees  are  hustling  off  to  get  some- 
lliing   to    take    care    of   the   young   brood. 


i:ave  to  be  replaced  as  in  case  of  queens  re- 
ceived by  mail.  Usually  about  40  \wv  cent 
of  the  queens  received  from  other  breeders 
are  unprolific.  I  do  not  believe  this  is 
always  due  to  carelessness  of  the  queen- 
breeder  but  to  injury  of  the  queens  shipped 
after  they  have  commenced  laying-  when 
they  are  heavy  with  eggs. 

After  determining-  the  prolificness  of  all 
(jueens  introduced,  there  is  nothing-  furthei- 
to  do  until  the  fall  flowers,  such  as  asters 
and  goldenrod,  commence  yielding  nectar. 
After  this  flow  has  been  on  two  or  three 
weeks  every  colony  should  be  looked  over 
to  see  that  the  queens  are  all  I'ight  and 
that  there  are  plenty  of  bees.  Colonies 
not  having  enough  bees  to  cover  six  to 
eight  combs,  and  with  plenty  of  hatching 
brood,  should  be  united  with  other  weak 
colonies.  The  queen  should  be  laying  in 
the   upper   stoi-y,    there   being   two   stories 


One  of  Harold  Horner's  apiaries   at   tlie  close  of  tlie    Iione\-flu\v. 


They  will  yeiierally  find  it,  too,  even  if  no 
flowers  a))])ear  to  be  blooming-  or  yielding 
nectar. 

At  the  time  the  old  queen  is  taken  away 
the  combs  should  be  looked  over  carefully 
and  all  that  have  drone-cells  removed,  good 
worker '  combs  being  put  in  their  places. 
Another  story  of  worker  combs  should  also 
be  put  on  with  the  queen-excluder  above 
it,  as  it  will  take  two  stories  to  hold  the 
young  queen.  Good  combs  for  this  purpose 
may  easily  be  selected  from  combs  recently 
extracted. 

Two  to  three  weeks  after  the  younj; 
queens  are  introduced  the  colonies  should 
he  looked  over  carefully,  and  any  que?ns 
not  layino-  sliould  be  killed  and  good  oU'CS 
introduced.  If  the  (jueens  have  been  rear- 
ed right  at  home,  not  nearly  as  many  w-ill 


left  for  winter.  All  suiiilus  bodies  and 
the  queen-excluder  should  be  removed,  like- 
wise any  ventilating-blocks  for  extra  venti- 
lation at  the  entrance.  The  propolis  should 
be  scra])ed  off  the  edges  of  the  hive-bodies, 
floors,  and  covers,  so  they  will  fit  closely 
and  leave  no  opening-  for  drafts  of  air 
aci'oss  the  frames. 

PREPARATIONS    FOR    WIXTER. 

At  this  time  it  should  be  possible  to  tell 
how  much  luniey  the  hive  contains  for  win- 
ter. Each  colony  should  have  not  less 
than  seven  or  eight  cxjmbs  Aveighing  full 
five  pounds  each,  and  it  does  no  harm  if 
there  are  more  than  this.  The  mistake 
should  not  be  made  of  hioking-  over  the 
bees  too  late  and  then  filling  the  top  story 
with  co-iihs  full  of  honey  sealed  clear  to 
the   bottom-bars.     The   bees   need    time   to 
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arrange  the  brood-nest  to  their  liking,  and 
they  will  not  do  so  well  on  combs  entirely 
nlled  and  capped  over. 

As  soon  as  the  bees  have  been  found  to 
have  plenty  of  honey  the  covers  are  not 
disturbed  again,  but  are  left  to  be  sealed 
doAvn.  Colonies  so  an-anged  are  in  good 
condition  for  winter;  and  with  a  good  pro- 
lihc  queen,  plenty  of  young  bees,  and  more 
tJian  enough  honey,  everything  is  ready  for 
a  maximum  crop  of  honey  in  1918  provid- 
ed there  is  nectar  in  the  flowere 

During  the   winter    the  bees   go   to  the 
upper  story  where  most  of  the  honey  should 
be,  and  where  it  is  much  warmer  than  in 
the    lower   story    with   its    entrance.     The 
cold   winds   do   not   blow   directly   on   the 
bees  as  m  one-story  hives.     Furthermore, 
the   weather   has   to   be   pretty   warm   for 
the  bees  to  come  out  of  two-story  hives,  as 
they  cluster  some  distance  away  from  the 
direct  sunshine.     In  single-story  hives  the 
sun  draws  them  out  while  the  air  away  from 
the  hive  is  so   chilly  that  many  fall  and 
never  return,  thus  weakening  the  colony 
i  have  never  used  any  extra  winter  pro- 
tection as  yet,  but  expect  to  tiy  some  sort 
o±    winter    case    in    addition    to    the    two 
stories. 

About  the  last  of  October  or  first  of 
November  it  is  well  to  go  over  all  the 
hives  and  reduce  the  entrances  to  three 
inches  by  one-quarter  inch,  using  a  strip 
nailed  oxer  the  opening.  I  use  floors  made 
o±  /s-inch  lumber  with  a  space  under  the 
hives  of  %  inch  also. 

EARLY    SPRING    WORK. 

In  tlie  spring,  as  soon  as  the  weather  is 
warm  enough  to  open  the  hives,  which  is 
usually  March  1  to  15  in  this  locality,  it 
IS  necessary  to  go  thni  the  colonies  to  see 
i±  any  are  queenless.  If  any  are  weak  it 
IS  better  to  unite  them  at  once,  for  it  does 
not  pay  to  ti-y  to  pull  a  weak  colony  thru 
it  IS  far  better  to  unite,  even  if  a  division 
later  on  is  necessary.  At  this  time,  if  the 
winter  has  not  been  too  severe,  three  to 
lour  combs  will  be  found  nearly  full  of 
brood  with  perhaps  a  little  in  the  middle  of 
two  others.  If  the  colony  is  very  strono- 
and  there  is  plenty  of  brood,  it  is  well  to 
]mt  a  drawn  comb,  or,  better  still,  one  with 
a  pound  or  so  of  honey,  in  the  middle  of  the 
brood-nest.  However,  it  is  never  safe  to  try 
to  spread  the  brood  too  much. 

In  this  locality  we  have  plenty  of  pollen 
and  some  honey  from  soft  maple  as  earl v 
as  March  10.  This  starts  the  bees  to 
breeding  vei-y  rapidly,  especially  if  they 
have  abundant  stores  in  the  hive  to  keep 
them  going  as  there  are  days  when  it  is 
too  cold  and  windy  for  the  bees  to  venture 
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out.  Moreover,  the  maples  are  quite  apt 
to  get  frozen  when  they  blossom  so  early. 
Of  com-se,  there  are  others  later,  as  they  do 
not  all  blossom  at  once. 

About  the  first  of  April  all  hives  should 
be  examined;  and  if  the  upper  story  is 
well  filled  with  brood  the  two  brood-cham- 
bers should  be  reversed,  the  empty  ones 
be  ow  put  on  top,  and  those  with  the  brood 
below  The  queen  can  be  hurried  along 
with  her  laying  if  two  combs  of  unsealed 
brood  are  put  in  the  upper  story 

Some  might  ask  why  it  would  not  be  a 
good  plan  to  let  the  bees  themselves  work 
down  into  the  lower  story.  This  could  be 
done  with  much  less  labor;  but  heat  always 
goes  to  he  top,  so  if  the  empty  combs  are 
placed  there  and  the  sealed  brood  below  it 


The  supers  are  often  stacked  up  six  high. 


mates  it  more  comfortable  for  the  queen 
and  young  larvae  above,  and  the  queen  will 
start  laying  at  once  in  the  upper  stoiT, 
especially  if  unsealed  brood  is  placed  there 
By  April  15  to  25,  the  fruit-blossoms  are 
out  and  the  bees  do  a  land-office  business, 
provided  the  weather  is  not  so  cold  and 
stormy  that  they  cannot  fly.  This  is  the 
ime  that  plenty  of  stores  kft  over  from 
tne  fall  before  come  in  handy,  for  the 
queen  does  not  have  to  stop  her  layino- 
because  no  honey  is  coming  in.  '^ 

About  three  weeks  after  the  two  brood- 
cliambers  have  been  reversed  they  should 
be  exannned  again;  and  if  the  queen  is  not 
using   both   stories   the   empty    one   should 
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be  put  on  top  as  before.  There  is  little 
more  to  be  done  now  except  to  see  that 
the  queens  ai'e  using  both  stories,  or,  in 
some  instances,  if  two  are  filled  a  third  one 
besides.  Two  to  three  stories  should  be 
boiling  over  with  bees  ready  for  clover. 

THE  HONEY-FLOW. 

After  white  clover  has  been  yielding  for 
a  week  or  ten  days  (wliite  clover  com- 
mences about  IVfay  10  or  20  in  this  locality 
according  to  the  season),  after  having  put 
on  extra  supers  as  necessary  the  queen 
should  be  confined  to  the  lower  story.  In 
this  lower  brood-chamber  eight  combs  are 
selected  from  the  two  or  three  brood-cham- 
bers that  are  the  heaviest  with  pollen  and 
also  that  contain  the  most  eggs  or  the 
youngest  brood.  On  top  of  these  the  queen- 
excluder  should  be  placed,  then  a  body  of 
drawn  comb  or  full  sheets  of  comb  founda- 
tion (it  is  a  waste  of  good  time  and  honey 
to  use  less  than  full  sheets  of  foundation), 
and  finally  the  body  or  bodies  of  the  more 
advanced  brood  and  the  honey.  All  stories 
above  the  excluders  should  have  but  seven 
frames  and  these  should  be  equally  spaced. 

At  this  time  the  empty  cells  left  when  the 
young  bees  hatched  out  will  be  filled  at  once 
with  honey,  and  there  is  always  a  scramble 
to  get  all  the  combs  filled  between  the  two 
lots  of  brood.  Some  might  ask  about  these 
combs  that  have  brood  in,  whether  they  will 
not  be  in  the  way  or  whether  such  old  combs 
will  not  make  the  honey  dark.  There  is  no 
need  to  woitv,  for  the  bees  will  all  be  hatch- 
ed and  out  of  the  way  long  before  the  honey 
is  ready  to  take  off.  Honey  stored  in  these 
old  black  combs  is  ripened  at  once,  and 
there  is  always  more  of  it.  I  have  had  two 
supers  of  these  old  combs  filled  while  the 
bees  were  filling  one  super  of  newly  drawn 
combs.  As  to  the  color,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  distinguish  the  slightest  difference 
between  honey  taken  from  old  combs  and 
that  taken  from  new  except  that  the  honey 
from  the  old  combs  is  invariably  better 
flavored  and  thicker.  Bees  never  put  honey 
in  cells  that  are  dirty. 

If  the  weather  becomes  warm  enough  to 
cause  the  slightest  indication  of  bees  hang- 
ing out  on  the  fronts  of  the  hives,  two  one- 
inch  cubes  of  wood  should  be  cut  for  each 
hive,  the  lower  stories  tipped  up  from  the 
bottom-board,  and  the  blocks  placed  under 
the  fi'ont  corners.  This  gives  additional 
ventilation,  and  has  a  tendency  to  send  the 
honey  up  into  the  supers.  The  hive-stands 
should  be  set  with  pitch  enough  so  that, 
when  the  blocks  are  put  under,  the  hives  will 
be  level. 

When  putting  on  empty  supers  it  is  ad- 
visable to  remove  the  full  supers  down  to 


the  queen-excluder  and  put  the  empty  one 
on,  then  on  top  of  it  those  taken  off,  putting 
the  heaviest  on  top.  Tlie  supers  should  not 
be  added  loo  fast  at  the  end  of  the  flow. 
I  have  always  been  well  repaid  for  all  of 
the  extra  heavy  work  of  putting  full  supers 
on  top.  (By  the  way,  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  eight-frame  hives  are  large  enough 
for  me,  as  we  often  have  them  tiered  up  six 
stories  high).  The  empty  supers  are  near- 
er for  the  bees  to  put  the  honey  in.  More- 
over, the  bees  continually  traveling  over  the 
honey  to  upper  stories,  especially  if  left  on 
to  the  end  of  the  flow,  make  the  cappings 
very  tough. 

My  reason  for  using  but  seven  frames  and 
spacing  them  equally  is  that  it  takes  fewer 
frames  and  the  combs  are  much  thicker,  so 
that  when  uncapped  if  the  knife  goes  right 
down  to  the  frame  the  uncapping  is  much 
easier,  much  more  wax  is  secured,  and  the 
combs  are  left  in  better  condition.  More- 
over, there  are  fewer  to  handle  according  to 
the  amount  of  honey  extracted. 
,  Why  not  extract  the  combs  when  full  in- 
stead of  tiering  up  the  supers"?  The  reason 
is  that  the  honey  is  richer  and  heavier  when 
left  until  the  end  of  the  flow.  There  is 
nothing  worse  than  honey  which  is  not 
thoroly  ripened.  Then  I  have  always 
noticed  if  honey  is  taken  away  during  a 
honey-flow  and  empty  combs  returned  the 
bees  become  dissatisfied,  and  it  often  re- 
sults in  swarming.  I  rarely  have  any 
swarming.  The  reasons  are,  first,  the  young- 
queens;  second,  the  ventilation  by  blocks 
under  the  front  ends  of  the  hives;  third, 
keeping  the  honey  on  until  after  the  flow 
is  over;  fourth,  requeening  right  after  the 
honey  -  flow  with  strong  young  queens. 
These  queens  get  right  down  to  work  and 
make  every  one  else  work  too.  Bees  with 
nothing  to  do  are  like  people  out  of  work. 
They  get  into  mischief,  rob  a  great  deal,  so 
they  should  be  kept  working  as  much  as 
possible.  A  good  many  of  my  colonies  give 
over  two  hundred  pounds  of  surplus  honey 
each. 

After  the  honey  is  extracted  and  the 
combs  are  empty  it  is  a  good  time  to  select 
all  worker  combs  to  be  added  to  the  brood- 
chamber  when  requeening.  The  remaining 
combs  can  be  put  eight  to  a  super  and  piled 
back  on  the  hives  above  the  exeludex',  for 
tlie  bees  can  care  for  them  better  than  the 
beekeeper  can. 

Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 

[Beekeeping  is  a  man's  business, — the 
business  of  a  man  who  can  look  into  the 
future  and  plan  for  the  months  to  come. 
One  who  can  see  only  24  hours  ahead  cannot 
be  a  successful  honey  jDroducer. — Ed.] 
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Sweet   c-l;)vor    aloiis   the   roadsides,    altiikc   c'.over    three    feet    hish,    and    an    uniisualh 
crimson  clover — all  in  Tennessee.      Photographed  by    J.  M.  Buchanan. 
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ALTHO  Ten- 
nessee has 
a  wide 
I'ange  of  honey- 
producing'  flora, 
it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  great 
majority  of  our 
marketable  honey 
principally   white 
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HoiiJ  oAlsike  Closer  is   ^placing 
the  Red  for  Hay  and   Pasturage 

By  J.  M.  Buchanan 


comes  from  the  clovers, 
and  alsike.  On  account 
of  its  wider  distribution,  white  clover  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  member  of  the 
clover  family,  from  the  standpoint  of  hon- 
ey pi'oduction,  altha  alsike  is  a  close  second. 

Dr.  Phillips,  in  his  late  book  on  practical 
beekeeping,  places  the  southern  limit  of 
the  "  white-clover  belt  "  at  tlie  Ohio  River. 
It  is  veiy  likely  that  at  the  time  that  was 
written  the  doctor  had  not  been  thru  the 
famous  bluegrass  region  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  in  clover-blossom  time.  Wherever 
bluegrass  grows,  white  clover  is  found  in 
its  highest  perfection.  Thruout  the  central 
and  eastern  sections  of  the  state  with  the 
exception  of  the  mountains  and  sandstone 
ridg'es,  white  clover  grows  spontaneously, 
and  furnishes  a  large  quantity  of  nectar 
from  May  1  to  July  1,  and  sometimes  later. 
The  iioney  from  this  is  generally  equal  to 
tliat  produced  in  the  northern  states. 

For  the  past  ten  years  alsike  clovei-  has 
been  planted  by  the  farmers  in  ever  in- 
rreasing  quantities,  for  hay  and  pasturage. 
While  the  hay  crop  is  not  quite  so  large  as 
from  red  clover,  the  quality  is  better,  and 
it  seems  to  afford  moi'e  pasturage.  One 
great  advantage  alsike  has  over  red  clover 
is  the  certainty  of  getting  a  stand  when 
sown.  Perhaps  on  account  of  a  lack  of 
lime  in  the  soil  it  has  been  diflieult  to  get 
a  good  stand  of  red  clover.  While  alsike 
will  grow  with  less  lime  than  red  clover, 
still  it  responds  favorably  to  a  lime  treat- 
ment, wliich  seems  to  increase  the  growth 
and  also  the  nectar  secretion.  On  good 
soil,  well  limed,  I  have  seen  alsike  two  or 
three  feet  high,  while  many  individual  stalks 
would  measui'e  ovei-  four  feet  in  length. 

As  compaied  to  white  clover  in  nectai 
secretion,  I  would  say  that  an  acre  of 
alsike  is  worth  two  or  three  of  white 
clover,  even  at  its  best,  while  the  quality  of 
the  honey  is  so  much  alike  that  it  would 
require  an  expert  to  distinguish  the  differ- 
ence. The  period  of  bloom  is  also  much 
longer  than  that  of  white  clover,  lasting, 
where  pastured,  practically  all  summer. 
Then  when  cut  for  hay  the  second  crop 
furnishes  a  good  bloom  if  the  season  is 
not  unusually  dry. 

Occasionally  we  get  a  crop  of  honey  from 
red  clover;  however,  this  is  generally  from 
the  second  crop,  and  in  dry  seasons,  when 


the  corolla  tubes 
are  not  too  deep 
foi'  the  bees  to 
reach  the  nertar. 
Crimson  clover 
has  been  planted 
extensively  as  a 
cover  crop  and 
winter  pasture  for  the  last  few  seasons,  and 
is  becoming-  more  popular  each  year.  This 
grows  luxuriantly,  and  furnishes  quite  a 
quantity  of  nectar  early  in  the  season, 
which  makes  it  valuable  as  a  help  in  build- 
ing up  the  colonies  in  the  spring.  So  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  the  honey 
from  crimson,  unlike  that  from  other  mem- 
bers of  the  clover  family,  is  rather  dark  in 
color.  However,  this  may  in  part  be  due  to 
an  admixture  of  nectar  from  other  sources, 
as  the  period  of  bloom  occurs  along  with 
that   of  fruit-trees  and  wild  flowers. 

Along'  the  roadsides  in  many  parts  of  the 
state  white  sweet  clover  {Melilotus  alha) 
is  found  growing  wild,  altho  as  yet  tliis 
plant  has  not  been  extensively  cultivated 
here.  This  blooms  during  the  late  summer, 
at  a  time  when  there  is  generally  a  dearth 
of  honey  floi'a.  The  flavor  of  sweet-clover 
honey  is  so  strong  that  it  is  not  very  popu- 
lar on  our  markets,  many  people  seeming 
to  thin4v  it  artificial. 

Alfalfa  is  grown  extensively  in  some 
sections  of  Tennessee,  but  it  seems  to  se- 
crete very  little  nectar.  This  is  also  true 
of  Japan  clover,  or  lespedeza,  which  is  the 
principal  hay  crop  of  the  western  part  of 
the  state. 

The  young  plants  of  both  white  and  al- 
sike clover  made  a  good  growth  last  fall; 
and,  altho  the  winter  was  more  than  usual- 
ly severe,  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow  during  the  coldest  weather. 
Franklin,  Tenn. 

[The  fact  that  alsike  clover  is  replacing 
the  red  in  so  many  localities  means  much 
to  the  beekeepers  of  America.  Think  how 
many  locations  for  bees  would  be  literally 
transformed  if  the  red  clover  which  is  in 
reach  of  the  bees,  were  replaced  by  alsike. 
Here  is  good  advice :  "  Do  your  bit.  Help 
prevent  a  sugar  shortage  by  planting  al- 
sike instead  of  red  clover  and  secure  a 
better  and  surer  crop  besides."  Some  sug- 
gastions  made  to  farmers,  these  days,  are 
not  very  pi-actical,  from  the  farmer's  own 
standpoint,  but  here  is  one  that  is  worth 
while.  As  beekeepers,  let  us  take  advan- 
tage of  a  steady  movement  in  tlie  right 
direction  and  convincingly  preach  the  gos- 
pel of  the  sowing  of  alsike  by  offering  to 
pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  seed.  It  is 
worth  while  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  bee- 
keeper as  well. — Ed.] 
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WE  HAVE  NOT  DONE  IT 

Final    Chapter  in   Mating    Experi- 
ment— May    be    cAnother  Answer 
to  '''Can  this  be  'Done?" 

By  the  Editors 


SI  X  months 
ago  we  be- 
gan an  ex- 
periment to  de- 
termine whether 
queens  can  be 
mated  under 
cover  and  mat- 
i  n  g  controlled. 
We  chose  to  carry  this  experiment  on  be- 
fore the  entire  audience  of  our  readers,  that 
they  might  follow  it  step  by  step,  judge  the 
whole  procedure,  and  suggest  if  they  would. 

We  undertook  this  experiment,  sparing 
neither  pains  nor  cost,  because  of  the  possi- 
bilities for  the  betterment  of  beekeeping 
that  we  felt  might  attend  success  in  bringing 
about  control  of  mating  under  cover.  With 
such  success  would  come  line  breeding  and 
all  the  improvement  that  must  follow  the 
systematic  retention  of  best-quality  strains 
of  bees  and  the  elimination  of  the  poor- 
quality  strains.  It  would  end  haphazard 
bee  breeding  and  start  the  pedigreed  bee. 

We  have  failed  to  accomplish  mating 
under  cover  in  this  first  experiment  and 
under  what  we  believe  to  have  been  the  most 
favorable  conditions  that  have  ever  sur- 
rounded this  experiment — at  least  so  lar  as 
the  enclosure  was  concerned.  We  have  not 
predicted  success  in  accomplishing  iiiating 
under  cover  at  any  time  during  the  experi- 
ment, altho  we  had  hoped  most  earnestly  for 
it.  We  have  simply  done  the  best  we  could 
in  trying  to  accomplish  a  great  possibility 
for  beekeeping;  and  we  have  no  excuses  to 
offer,  altho  we  made  mistakes  that  we  could 
avoid  another  time.  For  instance,  we 
thought  that  we  could  get  out  -  of  -  season 
drones  reared  in  the  big  greenhouse  some 
time  in  February  by  building  up  the  original 
experimental  colony  to  a  drone  -  producing 
condition,  but  couldn't.  So  we  were  delay- 
ed until  we  could  get  nuclei  containing  seal- 
ed drone  brood  from  the  South,  and  a  cold 
spring  prevented  Southern  breeders  from 
fui'nishing  us  this  brood  till  very  late. 
Again,  it  proved  a  mistake  to  try  to  use 
queen-cells  started  in  queenless  colonies  en- 
route  from  the  South,  for  the  queens  so 
secured  proved  a  sorry  lot.  Finally,  in  the 
first  mating  test  (by  unfortunate  events  for 
which  we  and  the  weatherman  were  alike 
responsible)  we  had  few  and  poor  queens 
altho  many  drones;  and  in  the  second  test 
(told  of  below),  we  had  enough  good  queens 
but  only  a  few  drones. 

But — we  do  not  seek  to  prove  an  "  alibi," 
as  the  saying  is  nowadays.  We  wholly 
failed  to  secure  the  mating  that  we  so  much 
desired,  and  now  proceed  to  the  last  brief 
chapter  that  tells  of  the  conclusion  of  this 


experi  m  e  n  t  — ■ 
which  we  are 
glad  w  e  have 
made. 

As  reported  in 
tlie  last  number 
we  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  getting 
any  of  the  first 
lot  of  queens  mated — at  least,  none  of  Ihem 
began  laying,  altho  there  were  plenty  of 
drones — sti"ong,  vigorous  fellows  flying  in 
the  greenhouse  at  the  time  these  first  queens 
were  flying.  Before  we  could  get  another  lot 
of  queens  ready  most  of  these  first  drones 
had  disappeared.  Four  twin  nuclei,  each  with 
a  virgin  queen,  and  plenty  of  young  vigor- 
ous drones,  were  taken  the  last  of  May  to 
the  building.  These  four  virgins,  together 
with  five  others  in  other  nuclei,  were  watch- 
ed very  carefully.  These  queens  were  not 
defective  in  any  way  so  far  as  we  could  see ; 
but  within  ten  days  four  of  them  had  dis- 
appeared entirely,  and  of  the  other  five  not 
one  was  laying.  It  is  true  that  the  condi- 
tions were  not  quite  as  favorable  as  at  the 
first  test,  so  far  as  the  sources  of  nectar 
and  the  drones  were  concerned,  for  the  first 
cucumber  -  vines  had  practically  stopped 
blossoming,  and  the  young  vines  planted 
later  were  just  beginning  to  blossom.  While 
there  were  good  strong  drones  flying,  there 
were  not  nearly  as  many  of  them  as  during 
the  first  test,  when  we  thought  the  queens 
were  defective. 

The  glass  shutters  in  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing are  now  open  a  large  part  of  each  day, 
hence  further  experimenting  this  year  is 
out  of  the  question ;  for  even  if  queens  were 
mated  we  would  not  be  able  to  tell  whether 
they  mated  inside  the  building  or  out. 

As  a  final  word  now,  we  give  it  as  our 
opinion  that,  while  this  exj^eriment  is  not 
absolutely  conclusive,  yet  we  feel  that  if 
mating  under  cover  is  ever  accomplished  the 
percentage  of  mating  may  be  so  low  that 
the  success  will  be  interesting  more  from  a 
scientific  than  from  a  practical  standpoint. 
In  other  words,  while  the  queens  and  drones 
may  fly  naturally  in  a  great  enclosure  like 
the  big  gTeenhouse  in  which  this  experiment 
was  tried,  yet  conditions  nevertheless  are 
not  normal,  as  they  are  out  of  doors,  and 
any  possible  successful  matings  will  doubt- 
less be  limited.  Yet,  having  said  this,  we 
are  not  yet  quite  pre- 
pared to  add  that 
"  This  can't  be  done."    '^^1^^^/^ 

We  may  try  the  ex- 
periment   again  —  in- 
deed, we  are  very  like-     i  ! 
ly  to  try  it  again,                    he  failed  us. 
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Conversations  with  Doolittle 

REGULAR.    COMBS    FOR    FORMING    NUCLEI. 

"  I  wish  to  rear  some  queens  for  use  in  my 
apiaiy,  as  I  think  I  have  a  good  breeding 
queen.  Had  I  better  adopt  the  little  nu- 
cleus hives  queen-breeders  use  or  use  the 
regular-sized  combs  of  my  brood-chambers? 
How  shall  I  form  nuclei  if  I  use  my  brood- 
combs  for  that  purpose?" 

From  my  standpoint,  the  best  size  of 
frame  for  the  practical  beekeeper  to  use  in 
queen-rearing  is  the  one  used  in  producing 
honey.  This  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
one  who  has  been  a  beekeeper  only  a  short 
time.  For  a  few  seasons,  soon  after  I  be- 
gan beekeeping,  I  tried  raising  queens  in 
small  hives  holding  four  frames  about  eight 
inches  square.  The  failures  I  met  by  using 
these  small  hives  and  frames  were  so  numer- 
ous that  I  became  disgusted  and  almost  dis- 
couraged; but  as  I  was  hoping  to  overcome 
all  difficulties,  I  kept  at  it  until  I  learned  a 
better  way — using  full-sized  frames.  The 
bees  work  more  to  our  profit  when  the  regu- 
lar-sized frame  is  used;  for  if  any  comb  is 
built  by  the  nuclei  it  is  in  just  the  frames 
we  want  it,  and  always  of  the  size  of  cells 
we  wish,  as  these  small  colonies  build  only 
worker  comb. 

After  deciding  on  full-sized  frames  I 
reared  quite  a  few  queens  the  next  season 
for  my  own  use ;  and  I  so  much  enjoyed  the 
bees'  work  in  building  new  combs  and  patch- 
ing up  old  ones  that  I  could  scarcely  go  into 
the  apiary  without  taking  a  peep  into  some 
of  the  nuclei.  Where  I  have  combs  in  which 
the  mice  have  gnawed  holes,  or  the  bees 
have  made  holes  by  cutting  out  moldy  pol- 
len, or  combs  from  which  I  have  cut  out 
little  patches  of  drone  comb  I  always  give 
ihem  to  these  nuclei  when  forming  them; 
and  as  soon  as  the  young  queen  commences 
to  lay,  the  bees  will  commence  to  build  comb 
and  repair  these  places  if  honey  is  coming 
in  from  the  fields,  or  if  they  are  fed  when 
no  honey  is  to  be  obtained.  By  leaving. the 
young  queen  with  them  the  leng-th  of  time 
required,  we  have  our  combs  all  made  over 
new,  nearly  or  quite  as  good  as  those  built 
out  on  foundation,  thus  saving  the  cost  of 
foundation  and  the  work  of  putting  it  in 
the  frames.  (At  times  when  no  queen-rear- 
ing is  going  on  such  combs  can  be  given  to 
any  colony  in  which  a  young  queen  has 
just  commenced  to  lay;  and  if  lier  colony  is 
not  too  strong,  and  if  there  is  no  excessive 


flow  of  nectar  on  at  the  time,  such  combs 
will  be  repaired  in  good  shape.) 

TO    PREVENT    ROBBING. 

With  nuclei  on  small  frames  and  in  small 
hives  there  is  often  trouble  from  robbing; 
but  by  using  the  regular-sized  hive,  and 
placing  the  nucleus  on  one  side  of  it,  with  a 
follower  next  to  the  two,  three,  or  four 
combs  used,  while  the  entrance  is  at  the 
other  side,  no  nucleus  large  enough  to  hold 
a  queen  to  advantage  will  ever  be  robbed 
out.  In  other  words,  suppose  that  the  en- 
trance used  is  the  full  width  of  the  hive, 
and  that  the  hive  fronts  south.  Form  the 
nucleus  on  the  east  side  of  the  hive,  using 
two  combs,  one  of  honey  and  one  of  brood. 
Put  the  comb  of  honey  next  the  side  of  the 
hive,  and  the  one  of  brood  next,  so  the 
comb  of  honey  will  be  beyond  the  brood,  on 
which  the  bees  will  mostly  cluster.  Next  to 
these  combs  put  the  follower,  division-board, 
or  dummy,  which  should  lack,  say,  five-six- 
teenths inch  of  reaching  the  floor.  Now 
close  up  all  the  entrance  except  one  inch  in 
length  at  the  west  side  of  the  hive.  I  have 
not  had  a  single  nucleus  robbed  out  since  I 
discovered  this  plan  forty  years  ago. 

I  use  tliis  way  to  prevent  robbing  of 
weak  colonies  in  early  spring,  when  robbers 
are  more  persistent  than  at  any  other  time 
of  year.  In  order  to  get  at  the  honey,  when 
fixed  in  this  way,  the  robber  has  first  to 
pass  thru  a  small  entrance  into  an  empty 
space  where  it  is  liable  to  be  seized  by  one 
or  more  sentinels,  then  travel  in  the  dark 
thru  danger  till  the  follower  is  reached, 
underneath  wliich  it  must  go  thru  scores  of 
sentinels.  Should  the  robber  arrive  there, 
no  honey  will  be  found,  but,  instead,  the 
colony,  strongly  protected  and  garrisoned 
by  all  the  warriors,  while  the  treasure  tlie 
robber  covets  is  still  beyond. 

Suppose  I  wish  a  nucleus  in  the  next  hive 
of  the  same  row  as  the  one  described  above. 
In  this  hive  I  place  the  two  frames  and 
dummy  next  the  west  side  of  the  hive  while 
the  entrance  is  on  the  east  side.  The  next 
hive  is  just  the  opposite,  and  the  next  like 
the  second,  and  so  on  in  alternation  to  the 
end.  In  this  way  the  young  bees  do  not 
mix;  and  ii-  returning  from  their  wedding- 
flights  no  queens  are  lost  by  entering  the 
wrong  liive. 

TO  :MAKE  THE  BEES  STAY. 

To  form  a  nucleus  from  a  colony  in  the 
home  apiary  and  have  the  bees  stay  where 
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you  want  tlieiu,  take  from  any  foloiiy  which 
can  spare  the  bees,  between  sunset  and  dark, 
one  frame  of  honey  with  bees  adhering',  one 
frame  of  as  nearly  maturing'  brood  as  possi- 
ble with  the  adhering  bees  and  also  the 
queen,  fixing  them  in  a  hive  as  has  been 
described.  Leave  them  thus  for  four  days; 
then  take  out  the  queen,  drop  her  in  a  spoon 
of  honey,  and  roll  hei-  around  till  she  is 
smeared.  Any  new  honey  which  is  a  little 
thin  will  answer.  If  the  honey  is  thick  and 
old,  I  thin  it  with  warm  water  till  it  is 
about  like  new  unsealed  honey.  A  broom 
splint  is  good  for  the  rolling  purpose.  Re- 
move the  top  of  the  hive  from  which  she 
was  taken,  four  days  before  and  put  in  two 
combs  to  take  the  place  of  those  used  in 
forming  the  nucleus,  then  turn  out  the 
honey  and  queen  with  it,  so'  she  and  the 
honey  will  run  down  between  two  combs. 
Two  days  later  give  the  nucleus  a  ripe 
queen-cell,  and  in  ten  to  thirteen  days  you 
will  have  a  laying  queen  in  the  nucleus,  as 
a  rule,  when  they  will  be  ready  to  build  comb 
of  the  worker  size  of  cells  if  fed,  or  if  a 
good  supply  of  nectar  is  coming  in  from 
the  fields.  By  taking  the  laying  queen  with 
her  bees  in  funning  the  nucleus,  the  bees  will 
mostly  adhere  to  the  queen  if  the  work  is 
done  at  nightfall,  and  will  not  go  back  when 
she  is  taken  away  four  days  later. 
Borodino,  N.  Y.         G.  M.  Doolittle. 


Letters  from  a  Beekeeper's  Wife 

The  Bee  Hive,  July  1,  17. 
Dear  Sis: 

We  hardly  have  time  to  breathe  these 
busy  days.  Rob  is  up  eveiy  morning  at 
four  o'clock  and  so  am  I,  and  we  work  until 
dark.  You  know  we  started  our  new  yard 
by  taking  twenty-five  of  the  colonies  from 
our  home  ajiiary.  We  have  increased  now 
to  a  hundred  colonies,  each  with  a  fine,  new 
Italian  queen,  and  altho  they  were  small 
at  first  they  are  building  up  rapidly.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  season  we  hope  to  have 
them  as  strong  as  our  best.  Of  course  we 
expect  no  honey  when  making  such  increase 
— which  is  the  difference  between  modern 
beekeeping  and  the  old  way  of  letting  the 
bees  swarm  ad  libitum. 

Some  days  Rob  goes  off  at  daybreak  with 
our  old  auto  on  which  he  has  built  a  funny- 
looking  truck,  ])iled  high  with  supers.  I 
l)aek  him  a  substantial  lunch  for  he  usually 
stays  in  the  Randolph  yard  all  day,  and  at 
the  others  not  quite  so  long,  looking  over 


the  colonies  to  locate  those  that  are  i^repar- 
ing  to  swarm  and  to  nip  that  tendency  in 
the  bud.  Our  neighboring  beekeepers  think 
he  is  a  crank  on  this,  but  we  know  that  it 
pays.  Then  too  he  has  extra  supers  to  put 
on  where  they  are  needed.  It  is  back-break- 
ing business,  lifting  supers  all  day  and 
bending  over  hives,  but  he  loves  it,  and  is 
elated  when  he  comes  in  at  four  or  five 
o'clock,  hot,  hungry,  and  so  sticky  and 
mussed  up,  but  with  a  truck  load  of  supers 
filled  with  beautiful  white-clover  honey. 

Getting  up  at  such  an  early  hour — I  can't 
picture  you  doing  such  a  thing — gives  me 
time  to  do  all  of  my  own  work  and  look 
out  for  swarms  in  the  home  yard,  and  yet 
have  time  to  lie  down  for  an  hour  or  two 
in  the  afternoon.  We  have  dinner  ready  at 
five  when  Rob  gets  home  and  the  girls  wash 
the  dishes  while  Rob  and  I  g"o  out  to  the 
honey-house  to  extract.  We  should  not  be 
extracting  at  night  when  the  honey  is  cool, 
but  starting  a  new  yard  has  cut  down  our 
supply  of  combs,  and  right  on  top  of  that 
came  a  good  season.  So  we  have  to  extract 
almost  every  night  after  Rob  comes  home 
to  get  combs  for  the  next  day.  I  never  saw 
anything  like  the  bee  business!  There  is 
always  something  out  of  joint  in  our  plans, 
but  I  know  one  thing — next  year  we  will 
not  be  short  of  combs.  After  Rob  has  his 
business  built  up  we  can  adjust  ourselves 
better,  and  then  extracting  will  come  after 
the  rush  of  the  honey-flow. 

Out  in  the  honey-liouse  that  little  gas- 
engine  chug-chugs  and  turns  the  fan  as  well 
as  the  extractor,  so  it  is  not  as  hot  as  it 
might  be,  but  it  is  quite  warm  enougii !  We 
both  uncap  as  fast  as  possible,  and  Rob  puts 
the  frames  in  and  out  of  the  extractor.  It 
is  fearfully  hard  work  for  him  after  a 
heavy  day  in  the  apiaries,  but  I  enjoy  it. 
I  like  the  honey  smell  •even  tho  it  5s 
mixed  with  the  odor  from  the  engine,  and  I 
like  the  way  the  wax  falls  away  from  the 
knife.  I  can't  say  that  I  enjoy  the  sticki- 
ness! I'm  not  proud  but  am  so  stuck  up! 
Clothes,  hair,  face,  hands,  even  shoes  acquire 
honey,  tho  I  have  a  special  costume,  a  big 
oilcloth  apron  with  sleeves  that  covers  me 
entirely. 

We  finish  the  day's  work  by  eight  o'clock 
and  go  to  bed,  leaving  the  children  to  look 
after  themselves.  Billy  misses  his  usual 
game  of  checkers  with  Daddy,  and  I  miss 
talking  over  the  day  with  the  children,  but 
this  rush  doesn't  last  long — that's  one  com- 
fort. 

From  the  amount  of  honey  we  are  getting 
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every  day,  you  would  think  our  bees  were 
jiatlieriiifi'  up  all  the  neclar  in  the  world, 
when  really  it  is  not  a  drop  in  the  buLket 
compared  with  the  amount  of  nectar  tliere 
is  provided.  Niature  is  surely  a  lavish 
liousekeeper!  She  spreads  out  tons  and 
tons  of  nectar  in  her  flowers  for  bees  and 
butterflies  and  all  the  other  hundreds  of  in- 
sects tliat  feed  upi/U  it,  and  the  greater  part 
remains  untouched.  Rob  says  one  colony  of 
bees  alone  consumes  nearly  five  hundred 
pounds  of  honey  a  year,  and  a  good  colony 
will  give  us  over  and  above  that  in  a  good 
season,  about  a  hundred  pounds.  We  get 
the  little  end.  Just  tliink  how  much  sugar 
our  three  hundred  colonies — four  hundred 
witli  our  new  yard — are  picking  up  from 
our  doorstep,  and  there  must  be  an  enor- 
mous quantity  left  in  our  fields  and 
meadows  in  the  bottoms  of  flower-cups. 

I  ought  to  be  sleeping  this  minute  instead 
of  figuring  the  amount  of  sugar  at  hand 
which  we  can't  have  unless  the  bees  will 
collect  it  for  us,  if  I  am  to  be  ready  for 
Rob  and  the  gas-engine  at  half -past  five. 
We  seem  to  be  getting  a  very  good  crop  this 
year  if  it  holds  on  as  it  has  begun.  The 
worst  will  be  over  w'hen  I  write  you  next. 
When  are  you  and  the  boys  coming  out? 
Shall  we  look  for  you  next  month"? 

Yours  immereed  in  nectar, 

Mary. 


zio  ^  ejr 


How  I  Permanently   Cured    European 
Foul  Brood 

In  the  spring  of  1914  I  bought  an  apiary 
of  177  colonies  at  Reno,  Nevada.  It  was 
too  cold  to  examine  them;  but  I  learned 
that  they  had  conti'acted  European  foul 
brood  and  that  the  whole  state  was  also  in- 
fected. I  was  told  that  it  could  not  be 
cured  permanently — that  some  experienced 
beekeepere  were  already  out  of  business, 
and  others  were  working  their  bees  to  the 
limit,  foreseeing  the  time  they  also  would 
be  obliged  to  quit.  I  had  not  seen  Europe- 
an foul  brood,  and  no  one  gave  me  much 
encouragement  in  regard  to  its  cure. 

However,  I  remembered  the  disease  rag- 
ing in  New  York  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 
So  I  searched  for  every  available  article, 
written  by  men  of  that  state.  I  tried  many 
of  the  different  treatments,  but  only  one 
appealed  to  me — that  given  by  Mr.  S.  D. 
House,  page  330,  June  1,  1911.'  Right  here 
I  will  say  that,  if  any  one  will  foUow  Mr. 
House  to  the  letter,  he  will  cure  Euroi)ean 


foul  brood.  Dr.  Miller's  cage  treatment 
('o'>sn't  work  liere,  for  these  bees  are  entire- 
ly black,  while  his  are  hybrids.  G.  H.  Rea 
can  come  to  Nevada  and  shake  the  life  out 
of  the  bees,  but  they  will  still  be  diseased 
if  he  doesn't  change  the  stock. 

Some  good  authorities  claim  there  is  no 
resistant  stock;  but  I  believe  there  is,  but 
such  strains  are  few.  I  tried  ten  of  the 
best  breeders  in  the  United  States  and  saw 
otlier  beekeepere  try  as  many  more;  and  out 
of  all,  I  found  only  two  strains  that  were 
immune.  These  I  have  shaken  into  bives 
in  which  diseased  bees  had  died,  yet  not  a 
bad  cell  develoj^ed. 

Altho  some  strains  of  Italians  are  sus- 
ceptible to  the  disease,  still  the  real  home 
of  European  foul  brood  is  with  the  black 
bee  itself.  Why?  Probably  because  the 
black  race  has  run  wild,  inbred,  and  de- 
generated, while  man  has  taken  charge  of 
the  beautiful  Italians  and  \m&  bred  them  to 
the  highest  standards.  May  1,  1914,  I 
examined  my  bees  and  found  151  colonies 
were  alive  and  85  in  healthy  condition.  Of 
these  latter,  35  swarmed  during  dandelion 
bloom.  June  1  I  found  all  of  my  colonies 
were  diseased — even  the  new  swarms.  In 
some  hives  I  detected  only  a  few  cells;  in 
othei-s  all  was  diseased,  or,  in  plain  talk, 
rotten.  When  the  main  honey-flow  came, 
June  12,  thei'e  were  135  colonies  still  alive. 

ilY    TREATMENT. 

I  had  already  ordered  a  pure  Italian 
queen  for  each  colony,  the  queens  to  arrive 
at  different  dates  from  May  until  July  1. 
I  started  on  the  worst  colonies  first,  and  here 
is  the  secret  that  I  discovered:  If  the 
swarm  is  of  average  size,  simply  remove  all 
brood,  shaking  the  bees  and  queen  back  into 
the  hive;  and  if  the  combs  remaining  in 
the  hive  are  full  of  diseased  honey,  this 
fact  need  cause  no  worry.  Refill  the  empty 
space  witli  frames  containing  starters  or 
full  sheets.  I  will  guarantee  that  colony 
will  show  no  disease  in  the  first  brood,  a 
little  in  the  second,  and  a  great  deal  in  the 
third.  I  have  yet  to  see  the  disease  show- 
ing in  the  first  brood  unless  the  queen  is 
failing.  Now  comes  the  next  secret.  Get 
that  pure  Italian  queen  introduced  and  lay- 
ing immediately,  or  within  the  twenty-one 
days  wlien  tiie  first  brood  would  develop. 
1  have  had  as  much  as  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  diseased  brood  before  the  Italian  bees 
began  on  the  job,  and  it  all  disappeared  in 
from  thirty  to  sixty  days  after  tliey  took 
full  charge. 

If  a  colony  is  weak,  and  also  twentv-five 
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to  one  hundred  per  cent  diseased,  I  follow 
the  above  method — only,  instead  of  sheets 
of  foundation,  I  give  them  all  the  healthy 
brood  they  can  cover.  If  the  colony  is  fair- 
ly strong,  and  only  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent 
diseased,  I  do  not  bother  to  remove  the 
brood,  but  just  introduce  my  new  queen  as 
soon  as  possible. 

My  treatment  sounds  almost  too  simple  to 
be  practicable,  but  it  has  been  successful  in 
my  apiary. 

I  find  that,  where  European  foul  brood  ex- 
ists, one  should  not  attempt  to  raise  queens 
in  a  yard  of  black  bees,  for  hybrid  stock 
does  not  resist  this  disease.  In  the  spring 
of  1915  I  had  forty  diseased  colonies,  and 
in  every  case  the  bees  were  hybrids.  Ei- 
ther an  Italian  queen  had  mated  to  a  black 
drone  or  else  the  Italian  queen  that  I  in- 
troduced had  been  killed  and  a  hybrid  rais- 
ed. In  1916  I  had  two  cases  out  of  350 
colonies,  and  both  were  blacks  that  stole  a 
march  on  me  and  raised  a  queen  of  their' 
own. 

The  disease  is  oai  every  side  of  me  and 
raging  thruout  the  state.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this  fact,  my  yards  are  free  from  it,  so  I 
think  I  have  whipped  it  completely.  I  have 
no  love  for  either  form  of  foul  brood;  but 
my  preference  is  for  the  American  style  of 
the  disease,  as  its  elimination  is  easier  and 
quicker,  and  not  nearly  as  expensive. 

Reno,  Nevada.  M.  W.  Harvey. 


European  Foul  Brood  and  Queen-cells 
with  Dead  Tenants 

On  page  45  of  the  January  number  Dr. 
Miller,  referring  to  what  I  say  on  page 
1077,  to  the  eff^ect  that,  so  far  as  lies  in  our 
power,  we  should  not  let  worker-bees  have 
a  chance  to  clean  out  larvte  diseased  with 
European  foul  brood,  makes  this  comment: 
"  I  risk  the  guess  that,  after  our  tall  friend 
has  had  a  little  longer  acquaintance  with 
the  disease,  he'll  change  his  mind." 

Look  here.  Dr.  Miller,  when  you  get  to  a 
ripe  old  age  you  will  appreciate  the  fact 
that  a  man  often  knows  a  great  deal  less 
in  his  younger  days  than  he  then  realizes. 
Years  ago,  I  remember,  a  bacteriologist  said 
that  if  microbes  were  as  large  as  turkeys, 
and  could  be  as  readily  detected  with  the 
eye,  one  could  understand  by  what  means 
and  to  what  extent  the  microbes  were  trans- 
ported. We  can  forgive  the  average  bee- 
keeper for  not  being  able  to  understand  the 
principles   of  bacteriology,   but   T   am   not 


going  to  forgive  you  if  you  fail.  You  have 
a  scientific  education ;  and  you  know  that, 
when  the  bees  undertake  to  clean  out  this 
dead  brood,  they  must  infect  their  own 
bodies,  other  parts  of  the  liive  thru  which 
the  dead  brood  is  dragged,  and  quite  likely 
other  bees  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 
Nor  is  that  all.  After  the  dead  brood  has 
been  dragged  outside  of  the  hive  there  is 
the  danger  that  the  infection  may  blow  into 
other  hives  and  carry  the  disease  there. 

These  are  the  reasons  that  I  prefer  to 
cut  out  the  diseased  comb.  It  is  an  old 
saying,  that  "  familiarity  breeds  contempt." 
But  the  wholesome  respect  that  I  have  for 
European  foul  brood  will  more  than  bal- 
ance the  expected  familiarity. 

Altho  I  clo  not  know  that  the  beekeepers 
of  New  York  are  in  the  right,  still  let  me 
tell  you  in  confidence.  Dr.  Miller,  that  re- 
cently during  a  somev/hat  extended  tour  of 
their  state,  which  has  had  such  a  serious 
outbreak  of  this  disease,  I  found  that  many 
of  the  recognized  authorities  believe  that 
your  bees  must  have  had  a  very  mild  form 
of  the  disease,  and  that,  in  many  cases,  your 
treatment  would  not  prove  a  success. 

QUEEN-CELLS   WITH   DEAD   TENANTS. 

On  the  same  page  (45)  is  a  discussion  of 
the  value  of  a  queen-cell  with  a  dead  tenant ; 
and  it  appears  that  some  think  the  bees 
can  be  fooled  into  believing  that  the  cell 
contains  a  living  rival.  Well,  what  shall  I 
say?  You  can  fool  the  beekeeper  with  that 
kind  of  thing  much  more  readily  than  the 
bees.  Who  of  any  extensive  experience  has 
not  found  queen-cells  with  dead  tenants  in 
places  where  the  bees  would  not  have  tol- 
erated a  living  one?     R.  F.  Holtermann. 

Brantford,  Ont.,  Can. 


Bees  Fly  Fourteen  Miles  for  Honey? 

Oh  page  374,  May  Gleanings,  answering 
the  third  question  of  C.  G.,  Illinois,  Mr.  E. 
R.  Root  says,  "  Bees  have  been  known  to  fly 
even  ten  miles  across  a  body  X)f  water  for 
nectar;  but  they  will  not  go  tliat  far  over 
land." 

I  have  seen  the  question  as  to  the  distance 
bees  will  fly  in  a  search  for  honey  broached 
several  times  in  recent  issues  of  Gleanings. 
I  should  consider  the  discussion  of  the  great- 
est distance  academic  rather  than  practical ; 
but  still  it  is  a  question  of  interest  to  bee- 
keepers. It  would  be  of  practical  value  to 
know  how  far  bees  could  profitably  fly  for 
honey. 
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T  believe  I  was  the  first  to  introduce 
Italian  bees  into  Texas.  I  imported  two 
queens  thru  Rev.  H.  A.  King,  then  of  New 
York  city.  It  Avas  in  1871.  Some  years 
later,  and,  to  ray  almost  certain  knowledge, 
before  there  were  any  Italian  bees  in  Travis 
County,  I  found  my  Italian  bees,  a  number 
of  them,  working  on  sumac  about  fourteen- 
miles  from  my  apiary.  My  small  establish- 
ment was  then  two  and  a  half  miles  east  of 
the  capital  at  Austin.  I  was  eleven  or 
twelve  miles  west  of  the  capital,  across  the 
river  and  in  the  mountains  at  the  time. 
The  character  of  the  country  east  of  Austin 
is  totally  different  from  that  west.  The 
geological  formation  is  different.  A  great 
geological  fault  exists  between  the  place  I 
occupied  and  the  capital.  On  my  side  of 
the  fault  all  vegetation  was  dry  and  parch- 
ed. In  the  mountains  conditions  were  much 
better.  The  bees  had  discovered  the  fact 
and  were  taking  advantage  of  it. 

Huntsville,  Tex.  E.  P.  Stiles. 


A  Visit  to  Charles  E.  Stewart,  of  Johns- 
town, N.  Y. 

My  first  meeting  with  the  New  York  bee- 
keepers and  my  first  visit  to  their  state  was 
at  the  state  convention  held  at  Rochester, 
in  1882  or  1883.  There  I  met  for  the 
first  time,  L.  C.  Root,  P.  H.  Elwood,  G.  M. 
Doolittle,  Mr.  N.  Betsinger,  and  other  prom- 
inent beekeepers.  That  meeting  impressed 
me  as  being  made  up  of  strong  men,  of  men 
who  knew  what  they  were  talking  about. 
Since  then  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
attend  many  such  conventions  in  New  York, 
either  as  a  private  individual  or  as  one 
engaged  by  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I 
owe  a  good  deal  of  apicultural  information 
to  the  New  York  State  beekeepers. 

It  is  quite  well  known  that  the  policy  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  to  appoint  for  inspectors  four  bee- 
keepers of  good  standing  and  of  undoubted 
practical  experience.  Their  practical  ex- 
perience and  the  information  acquired  from 
year  to  year  during  their  rounds  of  inspec- 
tion has  made  them  very  valuable  men  in- 
deed. This  fact,  has  often  been  called  to  my 
attention.  To  illustrate,  I  may  mention 
that,  in  speaking  of  the  long  experience  of 
these  insijeetors,  Dr.  G.  F.  AVhite  said,  "  So 
far  as  I  know,  these  four  men  have  never 
diagnosed  a  case  of  bee  disease  wrongly." 
I  was  also  told  tliat  not  only  had  they  nam- 


ed each  case  correctly  but  that,  again  and 
again,  in  consultation  and  separately,  they 
had  determined,  before  the  disease  struck 
a  given  section  of  the  country,  just  what 
inroads  would  be  made  on  certain  apiaries. 
These  decisions  were  based  upon  the  strain 
of  bees  and  the  skill  of  the  owner.  Such 
men  as  these  may,  then,  be  considered 
among  the  best  authorities  in  the  world; 
and  having  been  entertained  by  one  of 
them,  Chas.  E.  Stewart,  a  500-colony  bee- 
keeper, I  shall  endeavor  to  give  some  of  his 
ideas  on  European  foul  brood  and  also  on 
fall  feeding. 

PREVENTION   OF   EUROPEAN    FOUL   BROOD. 

Mr.  Stewart  told  me  of  one  of  his  neigh- 
bors wlio  was  right  in  the  midst  of  a  section 
where  European  foul  brood  abounded,  and 
still  had  never  been  obliged  to  treat  a  colony 
for  this  disease,  altho  he  did  have  a  few 
mild  cases  that  were  cleaned  up  by  the  bees 
themselves.  And  yet  it  seems  that  this 
apiai-y  was  very  poorly  managed,  that  it 
had  twice  changed  hands,  that  some  of  the 
com.bs  in  use  were  over  twenty  years  old, 
and  that  the  owner  succeeded  in  producing 
only  one  pound  of  comb  honey  to  three 
pounds  produced  by  Mr.  Stewart  in  an  api- 
ary but  one  mile  distant.  Time  and  again 
the  inspector  had  gone  there  expecting  to 
find  his  services  needed,  but  his  expecta- 
tion was  never  realized.  However,  altho 
this  man  was  not  an  extra  good  beekeeper, 
still  his  exemption  can  probably  be  explain- 
ed by  the  fact  that  he  chanced  to  have  a 
predilection  for  buying  queens  wherever  he 
thought  there  was  a  good  strain. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS  FOR  AMERICAN  FOUL  BKOOD. 

Notwithstanding  Italian  queens  are  such 
a  factor  in  preventing  European  foul  brood, 
Mr.  Stewart  thinks  that  it  would  be  folly 
to  depend  upon  them  to  get  rid  of  Ameri- 
can foul  brood.  Still  they  might  clean  up 
the  disease  in  its  first  stages,  as  they  have 
been  known  to  remove  the  affected  larvae  be- 
fore it  reached  the  gluey  stage  when  it 
fastens  to  the  side  and  bottom  of  the  cell. 

IMMUNITY. 

He  believes  that  the  extent  to  which  the 
disease  will  affect  a  certain  colony  depends 
upon,  first,  its  vitality  as  indicated  by  its 
ability  to  winter  under  strenuous  conditions; 
second,  its  house-cleaning  propensities,  in- 
cluding the  cleaning -out  of  the  diseased 
larvfB. 

SPREAD    OF    EUROPEAN    FOUL    BROOD. 

In  speaking  of  Avhat  causes  the  spread 
of  the  disease,  he  said  that  he  frequeritly 
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finds  that,  if  one  colony  has  the  disease 
badly,  the  one  next  to  it  will  be  diseased,  tho 
to  a  smaller  extent,  and  the  one  next  to 
tiiat  will  show  still  less  trace  of  it,  until 
finally  colonies  are  reached  that  are  in  a 
perfectly  healthy  .condition.  Apparently 
this  proves  that  the  disease  is  often  spread 
by  the  bees  of  one  colony  entering  tlie  hives 
next  to  them.  On  this  point  all  four  of  the 
inspectors  seem  agreed.  Mr.  Stewart  then 
told  that  Geo.  W.  Haines  had  some  golden 
Italians  that  were  badly  diseased ;  and  dur- 
ing inspection  of  that  vicinity,  an  apiary  of 
black  bees  was  found  four  miles  distant. 
These  had  traces  of  the  disease  in  nearly 
every  colony;  and  among  these  black  bees 
were  found  some  golden  Italians  that  must 
surely  have  been  Mr.  Haines',  for  there  were 
no  other  golden  Italians  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  Therefore  they  must  have  left 
Mr.  Haines'  apiary  and  made  their  home  in 
an  apiary  four  miles  away. 

RESULTS    OF   THE   DISEASE. 

Looking  back  over  the  last  eighteen  years 
of  experience  with  European  foul  brood — 
the  first  two  years  of  which  were  spent  in 
treating  his  own  apiaries  and  those  of  his 
neighbors — Mr.  Stewart  says  that  this  dis- 
ease has  brought  about  much  work  for  the 
inspectors,  but  also  certain  benefits  to  the 
beekeepers,  as  the  elimination  of  the  box 
hives  and  the  weeding-ont  of  the  careless 
and  indifferent  beekeepers.  Also,  by  the 
necessary  renewal  of  combs  and  the  intro- 
duction of  Italian  blood,  the  disease  has 
transformed  good  beekeepers  into  still  better 
ones,  and  has  thus  increased  the  yield  and 
((uality  of  honey  production. 

BUYING  BEES  IN  LOCALITIES  HAVING  EUROPE- 
AN   FOUL   BROOD. 

In  giving  a  parting  word  of  advice  con- 
cerning European  foul  brood,  Mr.  Stewart 
said,  "  Beekeepers  should  not  buy  bees  from 
localities  where  the  disease  is  unknown,  but, 
rather,  from  places  where  the  disease  has 
already  existecl." 

FALL   FEEDING. 

Mr.  Stewart  uses  ten-frame  Lang'stroth 
hives,  and  plans  to  supply  his  bees  in  the 
fall  with  enough  honey  to  last  until  they  can 
be  handled  the  following  spring.  Having 
Italian  bees,  and  producing  comb  honey,  it 
naturally  results  that  the  b?es  store  more 
honey  in  the  brood-chamber. 

The  latter  part  of  September,  when  the 
bees  seem  inclined  to  stop  breeding,  he  feeds 
back  all  the  unfinished  sections,  and  so 
stimulates  the  bees  to  renewed  brood-rear- 


ing. On  all  the  colonies  that  do  not  have 
an  abundance  of  stores  he  places  these 
supers,  sejiarating  them  from  the  brood- 
chambers  by  means  of  an  enamel  cloth  with 
a  small  opening  thru  which  the  bees  can 
reach  the  stores  above.  To  hasten  the 
transfer  of  stores  to  the  brood-chamber  be- 
low, the  cappings  in  some  of  the  sections 
are  broken.  The  rest  of  the  partly  filled 
sections  are  yiiled  up  in  the  apiary  and  left 
with  a  small  entrance  so  that  all  the  colo- 
nies may  help  themselves  (Mr.  Stewart 
mentioned  that  this  sort  of  thing  should  be 
done  only  in  a  locality  where  the  bees  were 
free  of  (lisease). 

In  reply  to  a  question  he  stated  that  the 
strong  colonies  do  not  take  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  unfinished  sections,  but  that 
even  the  nuclei  secure  enough  honey  to  stim- 
ulate them  and  cause  them  to  prosper.  In 
an  apiary  of  one  hundred  colonies,  there  is 
likely  to  be  ten  supers  of  unfinished  sec- 
tions. Since  these  are  robbed  but  slowly, 
there  never  results  much  excitement,  alt  ho 
each  colony  is  kept  fairly  active. 

No  sugar  syrup  is  fed;  and  so  while  some 
buckwheat  is  secured,  still  it  may  happen 
that  there  are  not  enough  unfinished  sections 
to  give  them  the  desired  amount  of  honey. 
In  this  case  he  equalizes  the  honey  in  the 
brood-chambers.  During  the  autumn  of 
1916,  Mr.  Stewart's  five  hundred  colonies 
were  fed  about  two  tons  of  honey.  This 
was  not  so  much  to  supply  needed  stores  as 
to  insure  added  strength  for  the  coming 
spring.  R.  F.  Holtermann. 

Brantford,  Canada. 


Sprinkling  the   Loafers  with  Honey  to 
Check  the  Desire  to  Swarm 

Because  of  the  frequent  seasons  when 
conditions  are  right  for  excessive  swarm- 
ing, the  problem  of  keeping  this  nuisance 
down  to  a  profitable  working  basis  is  one 
that  almost  constantly  confronts  the  bee- 
keepers of  this  locality. 

Since  ino;?  I  have  used  a  simple  means  of 
checking  swarms.  Much,  however,  depends 
upon  its  application  at  the  opportune  time. 
It  is  quite  possible,  with  certain  conditions 
prevailing,  tliat  success  may  not  always 
follow. 

The  honey-harvest  conditions  here  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  two  classes.  In  the 
first,  unfortunately  rare,  the  flow  of  nectar 
is  heavy  and  continuous.  Brood-rearing  is 
often  less  than  normal,  and  swarming  is  at 
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its  minimum.  One  sueli  season  occiiis  about 
once  in  every  five  or  six  years. 

In  the  second  type,  wliitli  is  by  far  tJis 
most  frequent,  the  nectar  flow  is  sk)\v,  often 
scanty  and  interrupted,  and  there  is  a 
consequent  tendency  on  the  part  of  tlie 
Ikm's  for  abnormal  brood-i'earing'.  lender 
such  circumstances  the  volume  of  emerging 
l)rood  is  usually  in  excess  of  its  equivalent 
ill  lioney-laden  storage-comb  already  occu- 
pied by  the  bees.  Such  a  state  of  affairs 
almost  invariably  results  in  swarming  with- 
out regard  to  the  surplus  room  that  may  be 
given.  To  meet  this  situation  it  is  well  to 
proxdde  by  artificial  means  the  element 
lacking  which  is  disturbing*  the  equilibrium 
of  the  colony.  The  steadily  increasing 
stream  of  bees  must  be  kejjt  spreading  in- 
side, not  outside. 

After  having'  resorted  to  the  usual  means 
of  preventing  swarms,  and  finding'  that 
certain  colonies  are  inclined  to  loaf  at 
the  entrances  when  others  are  making  somjs 
show  of  work,  I  have  tried  the  following: 
From  the  honey-house  I  get  a  small  pail 
of  thick  extracted  honey  and  a  large  strong 
kitchen  spooii.  Thus  eqnijjped  I  visit  eacli 
colony  that  shows  the  least  sign  of  loafing 
and  allow  a  quantity  of  the  honey  to 
trickle  down  from  the  spoon  over  each 
bunch  of  loafers.  The  amount  varies  with 
the  size  of  the  cluster — a  whole  spoonful  for 
a  large-sized  bunch.  Should  some  of  the 
honey  fall  or  run  on  the  path  of  the  few 
workers  that  are  still  plying'  between  the 
hive  and  field  no  harm  results,  as  these  will 
also  become  daubed  and  add  to  the  general 
stir  that  soon  follows. 

Tlie  behavior  of  colonie.s  varies  under  this 
treatment  according'  to  their  individual 
characteristics.  With  some  the  effect  is  al- 
most instantaneous.  The  bees  at  once  get 
to  work  and  the  swarm  is  practically  ean- 
oeled  with  the  first  application.  In  the 
case  of  others,  the  loafeis  are  stubborn  and 
it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  treatmiMit 
in  a  few  hours,  with  possibly  a  thii'd  ai)])li- 
cation  befoi'e  signs  of  swarming  disai)pear. 
As  a  rale,  colonies  that  are  j^rompt  to  empty 
a  feeder  are  more  susceptible  than  tho:-^e 
that  show  the  opposite  trait.  Partly  filled 
SL'ctions  oi-  pieces  of  combs  containing  honey 
or  burr  combs  may  be  used,  but  tliey  must 
be  unca])ped  or  put  in  a  leaking  condition 
to  accomplish  the  desired  I'estdt. 

This  manipulation  should  not  be  attempt- 
ed exce])t  at  the  beginning  or  during'  the 
heiglit  of  the  harve.st,  never  as  the  hai'vest 
is  waning',  nor  immediately  after  a  shower. 


Beginners  shonld  not  ti'y  tlie  ]ilan  at  all 
until  they  are  tlioroly  familiar  witli  con- 
ditions that  prompt  robbing.  Colonies 
having  valuable  queens  should  be  'safe- 
guarded, otherAvise  the  f|ueens  may  be  lost, 
as  colonies  so  treated  are  somewhat  apt  to 
su])eisede  queens. 

Aiken,  Md.  J.  Foi;i)  SiaiPKiis. 


Degenerating  Apiaries 

A  Florida  beeman,  in  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived, says  that  he  has  sold  his  apiary, 
situated  on  the  St.  Johns  River,  north  of 
here.  He  asserts  that  his  reasons  for  sell- 
ing' were  two — first,  that  tlie  price  received 
was  good,  and  the  hives  were  all  getting 
bad ! 

The  latter  point  makes  me  want  to  say 
something  that,  has  been  in  my  system  for 
a  long  time  past.  I  refer  to  the  jumble  and 
junk  condition  into  which  many  an  apiary 
is  allowed  to  degenerate. 

Not  long  ago  I  bought  two  dozen  colonies 
from  a  neighbor,  about  40  miles  away  from 
my  home  yard.  This  beekeeper  took 
G-LEANiNGS,  and  had  a  copy  of  A  B  C — 
in  short,  was  supposed  to  be  up  to  date. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  my  surprise,  my  con- 
sternation, when  on  opening  the  hives  I 
found  that  the  frames  were  not  all  of  one 
pattern.  Some  were  self-spacing,  some  not, 
and  in  the  same  hive  at  that.  Some  had 
wide  top-bars,  some  narrow;  some  combs 
were  attached  to  two  or  even  three  frames 
at  one  time;  some  top-bars- were  so  sagged 
in  the  middle  that  they  allowed  a  two-inch 
space  between  tlie  top-bar  and  frames  above 
them.  Some  of  the  hives  had  flat  bottoms 
and  tops,  where  two  stories  joined;  some 
had  the  old-fashioned  beveled  bottoms  and 
tops;  and,  worst  of  all,  some  of  the  beveled 
hives  wei'e  set  on  tlie  fiat-top  hives.  Can 
you  imagine  any  worse  mess? 

I  said  then,  and  I  still  feel,  (hat  an  eiiiial 
number  of  box  hives  would  be  no  harder 
proposition.  It  is  sheer  carelessness  or 
neglect,  or  both,  to  let  a  yard  get  into  such 
a  condition.  A  little  falling  behind  now, 
a  little  the  next  time  you  look  ovei'  the  bees, 
and,  presto!  before  you  are  awai'e  you  have 
to  realize  that  your  yard  is  a  back  number. 

A  similar  letter  from  another  beeman 
states  the  matter  tlius:  "  I  have  only  six 
crluiiics,  but  nil  ;m('  in  old-fashioned  box 
hives.  If  you  will  write  me,  advising  me 
the  best  method  of  keeping  these  bees,  I 
shall  be  grateful  to  you,"     Needless  to  say, 
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I  advised  Lira  to  get  the  best  hives  he 
could,  i^aint  them  well,  and  keep  them  up 
to  standard.  Slovenly  beekeepers  make 
slovenly  hives;  and  slovenly  hives,  in  a 
sort  of  reflex  action,  result  in  slovenly  bee- 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  best 
incentives  to  the  best  that  is  in  you  is 
always  to  have  even  the  looks  of  things 
prove  an  inspiration  to  do  your  best.  Not 
least  of  all  is  the  decided  advantage,  if 
ever  you  wish  to  sell  out  a  yard.  It  costs 
very  little  to  keep  things  snug  and  modern 
as  you  go  along.  It  becomes  a  herculean 
task  to  readjust,  after  the  yard  reaches  a 
point  where  practically  everything  needs 
overhauling.  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 
Deland,  Fla.  E.   G.  Baldwin. 


Swarm  Prevention  and  Control 

Continued  from  page  351  May  number 

The  beekeeper's  object  is  to  prevent 
swarming,  if  possible,  in  order  to  increase 
the  amount  of  surplus  honey  by  concentrat- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  bees  on  storing.  Few 
beekeepers,  however,  understand  how  the 
problem  may  be  solved.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion here  to  advise  on  the  whole  subject 
other  than  to  mention  some  things  that  must 
be  done  if  we  would  prevent  swarming. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  bee  is  intent  on  what  it  is  doing, 
whether  it  be  swarming,  comb-building,  or 
the  gathering  of  pollen  or  honey.  There- 
fore if  we  wish  to  prevent^  swamdng  we 
must  give  the  bees  an  inducement  to  follow 
some  other  line — one  that  will  divert  them 
from  the  idea  of  swarming.  It  is  just  for 
this  reason  that  bait  sections  are  of  so  much 
value.  They  give  the  bees  an  inducement  to 
begin  operations  in  the  sections;  and  with 
the  bees  intent  on  this  work'  the  greatest 
danger  of  swarming  is  over. 

While,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  not  the  nature 
of  the  bee  to  build  comb  in  the  old  hive, 
yet  if  comb-building  can  be  induced  and  the 
colony  started  in  this  direction  before  the 
necessity  for  swarming  arises,  swarming 
may  be  controlled.  However,  where  new 
oomb-building  is  being  forced  in  the  old 
colony,  there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
new  swarming  tendencies  may  arise;  for 
if  there  is  a  crowded  condition  in  the  hive, 
or  if  there  is  a  honey-flow  sufficient  to  in- 
duce rapid  breeding,  but  not  enough  to 
cause  rapid  comb-building,  then  a  state  of 
unrest  and  inactivity  will  result  in  prepara- 
tion to  swai"m.  When  this  slate  of  en- 
forced inactivity  once  prev^ls  nothing  but 


swarming  will  bring  the  colony  back  to  its 
normal  condition  excejit,  perhaps,  an  abun- 
dant comb  room  in  which  to  store.  The 
time  to  begin  to  control  swarming  is  before 
the  conditions  develop  that  induce  it.  This 
is  Avhy  we  are  able  to  control  swarming 
when  extracted  honey  is  being  produced, 
because  it  is  possible  to  keep  the  colonies 
busy  without  forcing  them  into  comb-build- 
ing. When  comb  honey  is  being  produced, 
swarming  can  be  controlled  only  as  we  are 
able  to  overcome  the  swarming  impulse  by 
removing  the  queen-cells  or  using  other 
methods  that  will  thwart  nature.  Many 
times  if  we  remove  queen-cells  the  bees  be- 
come so  intent  in  rebuilding  them  that 
swarming  is  neglected.  . 

While  reproduction  is  the  object  of 
swarming,  it  is  only  after  the  limit  of 
available  comb  room  has  been  reached  that 
the  bees  exercise  that  function.  In  this 
the  queen  at  times  plays  an  important  part. 
The  tendency  to  supersede  old  queens  is 
ever  present,  and  is  stronger  in  the  early 
spring  and  summer  than  at  any  other  time. 
This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  weak- 
ness of  the  old  queen  is  more  apparent  dur- 
ing the  height  of  the  breeding  season  than 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  In  instances 
where  there  was  plenty  of  room  I  have  often 
known  a  colony  run  for  extracted  honey  to 
supersede  its  queen  without  showing  any 
desire  to  swarm,  even  when  swarming 
conditions  seemed  ideal.  But  oftentimes 
queen-cells  may  be  started  for  the  purpose 
of  superseding,  then  other  conditions  arise 
and  finally  result  in  the  casting  of  the 
swarm.  This  may  happen  even  at  a  time 
before  the  cells  are  completed,  in  which  case 
the  parent  colony  probably  realizes  that  the 
time  of  eliminating  the  old  queen  is  also  an 
opportune  time  to  relieve  the  congested  con- 
dition of  the  hive.  Yet  notwithstanding 
the  old  queens  may  cause  swarming,  still 
the  swarming  impulse  is  not  necessarily  re- 
lieved by  the  presence  of  a  young  queen ;  for 
when  conditions  become  such  that  nature 
demands  relief,  swarming  will  take  place 
just  the  same.  But  the  bees  will  respond 
more  readily  to  comb-building  than  Avhen 
an  old  queen  heads  the  colony,  bec;{iuse  there 
is  no  necessity  for  superseding.  However, 
tho  supersedure  may  be  a  factor  in  many 
eases,  the  primary  object  of  queen-cells  at 
the  swarming  period  must  be  attributed  to 
reproduction  made  desirable  by  the  bees 
having  reached  the  limit  of  available  room. 
In  case  of  supersedure  cells,  the  object  is 
self-preservation.  P.  C.  Chadwick. 

Redlands,  Cal. 
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DOUBT  there 

being    a 

spring  in  the 
past  50  years 
\vith  so  few  days 
iu  which  bees 
could  fly.  I  us- 
ed to  think  that 
d  i  s  e  0  u  raging, 

but  have  come  to  think  it  an  advantage  for 
colonies  that  need  building  up.  If  the 
weather  is  so  backward  that  white  clover 
does  not  bloom  till  the  middle  of  June  in- 
stead of  the  first,  it  gives  a  backward  colony 
that  much  longer  time  to  get  ready  for  the 
haiTest.  "  But,"  you  say,  "  if  bees  cannot 
get  out  to  gather,  they  will  not  build  up." 
Beg  pardon;  observation  thru  many  years 
has  brought  me  to  believe  that  in  seasons 
when  bees  can  fly  only  once  or  twice  a  Aveek 
they  will  build  up  as  well  as  if  they  could 
fly  every  day,  provided  they  have  abundant 
stores  in  the  hive.  You  see  a  week  of  bad 
weather  in  spring  does  not  stop  brood-rear- 
ing; and  then  if  a  day  comes  for  the  bees 
to  fly,  they'll  keep  on  for  another  week. 
But  in  a  season  like  this,  one  must  look  out 
for  starving  colonies  at  the  beginning  of 
the  clover-flow.  [Your  experience  is  al- 
most an  exact  duplicate  of  ours.  We  be- 
lieve we  have  never  had  so  much  breeding 
in  our  apiaries  as  we  have  had  this  past 
spring  even  tho  we  have  had  so  many  bad 
days,  chilly  to  cold,  with  rain  and  even  snow, 
with  only  occasionally  a  good  day  when 
bees  could  fly.  The  bees  used  up  their 
stores  at  a  tremendous  rate  so  that  many 
of  our  colonies  at  this  date,  June  7,  are  on 
the  verge  of  starvation ;  and  we  have  had 
some  time  of  it  in  watching  every  colony, 
especially  the  big  ones,  at  our  outyards. 
Clover  is  going  to  come  on  late  but  is  look- 
ing good.  Practically  all  of  our  colonies 
will  be  in  fine  trim  to  catch  the  crop  if  it 
comes.  This  has  been  a  year  when  we  have 
been  able  to  equalize  the  streng-th  of  colo- 
nies by  giving  the  weak  ones  hatching  brood 
from  the  strong,  and  giving  to  the  strong 
combs  of  sealed  stores  from  the  weak.  The 
plan  has  worked  out  well,  and  practically 
everj'  colony  will  be  in  shape  for  a  crop. 
The  strong  colonies  bred  so  heavily  that  they 
would  have  been  too  strong,  and  would 
have  swai'med  prematurely.  As  it  is,  we 
have  taken  off  the  "  gilt  edge  "  of  the  big 
ones  and  put  "  pep  "  into  the  laggards. — 
Ed.] 

G.  M.  DoOLiTTLE  says,  p.  440,  that  in 
certain  circumstances  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  in  getting  the  bees  to  go  into 
the  sections  "  provided  the  supers  were  on 
the   hives   a  week  or  so   before   this  rush 
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oomes."  Now, 
what  good  can  it 
do  to  give  the 
bees  a  lot  of 
room  to  keep 
warm  a  week  or 
so  before  they 
need  it  for  stor- 
ing? Well,  I 
don't  know  that  I  can  fully  explain  the 
matter;  but  I  know  that  Doolittle  is  dead 
right,  and  that  it's  better  to  have  supers 
on  a  week  too  early  than  a  day  too  late. 
The  old  rule  (a  rule  still  given  by  some) 
was  to  give  supers  when  bits  of  white  wax 
were  put  by  the  bees  on  the  top-bar  and 
upper  part  of  the  oomb.  That's  a  good 
rule  not  to  follow.  The  crowding  that 
makes  bees  secrete  wax  and  deposit  it  where 
it  is  not  needed  is  practically  certain  also 
to  turn  their  minds  toward  swarming. 
They  seem  to  say,  "  We're  too  crowded  here ; 
we've  got  to  get  out  of  tWs  and  go  where 
we'll  have  more  room."  The  point  is  that 
when  bees  begin  to  plaster  wax  promiscu- 
ously they're  already  in  the  surplus  busi- 
ness; and  wlien  in  default  of  your  having 
provided  surplus  room,  if  they  have  de- 
cided that  swarming  is  the  way  out,  it's  too 
late  to  get  them  to  change  their  minds. 
Possibly  there's  something  in  the  notion 
that  they  should  get  acquainted  with  the 
surplus  room  a  little  before  they're  ready 
to  use  it.  At  any  rate  it's  a  safe  thing  to 
follow  Doolittle  and  give  sections  a  w^eek  or 
so  before  they  are  actually  needed. 

"  Produce  More  Honey  to  Relieve  Sugar 
Shortage  "  is  the  rather  startling  headline 
over  an  article,  apparently  editorial,  in 
The  Practical  Farmer,  p.  198.  It  starts 
out  by  saying :  "  Honey  is  better  than 
sugar.  It  is  more  easily  digested.  It  can 
be  used  in  place  of  sugar  or  syrup."  Isn't 
it  fine  to  see  a  thing  of  that  kind  in  a  pure- 
ly agricultural  paper?  It  will  do  more 
good  tliere  than  in  all  the  bee-papers  in  the 
world.  [The  same  slogan — ^honey  instead 
of  sugar — is  being  sounded  in  the  daily 
press,  thanks  to  literature  sent  out  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  For  this  we  believe  we  are  indebted 
to  the  energies  of  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  one  of 
the  most  active  and  energetic  men  in  the 
whole  Department  of  Agriculture. — Ed.] 

W.  J.  Sheppard,  British  Bee  Journal, 
120,  says  that  if  1%-inch  spacing  instead 
of  1^2  results  in  more  swarming,  "  the  rea- 
son would  be  that  the  latter  spacing  permits 
of  freer  ventilation  between  the  combs." 
That's  very  imporiant  if  true,  and  it's  pos- 
sible it  may  be  true.     He  thinks  narrower 
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top-bars   without    narrower  spacing   might 
remedy  the  matter,  for  he  says  "  few  bee- 
Iveep-ers  would  care  to  scrap  their  present 
outfit   to    change   to   the   inch   and    a^  halt 
spacing."     In   any   case   there   need  be  no 
scrapping  of  outfit,  for  one  frame  less  m 
a  liive  would  allow  the  larger  spacing.     But 
//  all  that's  needed  is  the  greater  ventila- 
tion,   that    can    be    obtained    without    any 
change.        Simply    stutter    the    extracting 
stories,  thus  giving  ventilation  to  each,  and 
give  ventilation  to  section-supers  by  shov- 
ing' forward  the  first  super,  and  also  give 
ventilation  at  top  by  means  of  the  top-venti- 
latin-  cover  described  on  page  121  of  the 
latest   edition    of   Fifty   Years   among   the 
Bees. 

Another  boost  for  sweet  ck)ver.     This 
time    it's    "  Sweet-clover    Silage,''    Pmirie 
Farmer,  440.     George  Nimmo,  of  Livings- 
ton Co.,  111.,  has  fed  sweet-clover  silage  for 
several  years,   and  says  he  likes  it  betl^er 
than  corn  or  any  other  crop  for  silage.     M. 
F.  Baker,  of  Kankakee  Co.,  Ill,  has  been 
using  sweet  clover  and  straw  for  silage,  mix- 
in  «•  one  load  of  straw  to  four  of  clover,  and 
he^'says :    "  It  can  be  put  into  the  silo  at  any 
time,  as  the  weather  conditions  do  not  affect 
it      You  can  put  up  silage  when  the  dew  is 
on  or  after  liiiht  showers,  and  it  keeps  just 
the  same.      ...     I  believe  sweet-clover 
silage  is  fully  as  good  as  corn  silage  and 
easier  to  handle,  as  it  is  not  so  bulky.      .      • 
The  sweet  clover  was  just  as  sweet  and  nice 
this  spring  as  when  it  was  first  put  in  the 
silo.     A   good   stand   of   sweet   clover   aviII 
yield  six  tons  to  the  acre." 

I   WAS   rash   enough    to    say    to    Dr.    C. 
D.    Cheney,    page    357,    "  Surely,    doctor, 
when  you  have -biscuit  and  honey  you  don  t 
eat  it  with  a  spoon."     I  thought  that  would 
squelch  him.     But  he  comes  back  at  me  by 
saying-  he  was  talking  about  eating  Jwney 
not  biscuits.     And  then  he  tells  a  story  of 
a  newly  elected  Congressman  who  went  to 
Washington  to  "look  things  over"  before 
the  session  opened.     The  lobbyists  took^him 
in  tow   and  made  things  pleasant.     When 
he  got  back  home  his  friends  were  curious 
to  know  what  sort  of  a  time  he  had  enjoyed. 
"Fine!  fine!  Went  everywhere,  saw  every- 
thing, met  all  tlie  high  muck-a-mucks;  and 
suchban(iuets  and  dinners!  Why,  1  scarcely 
had  my  knife  out  of  my  mouth  while  I  was 
away!"     And  that  story,  after   I   had   ad- 
mitted that  I  ate  biscuit  and  honey  tvilh  a 
knife!     0  doctor! 

Opening  at  page  258,  1  looked  a  long 
time  at  those  seven  pictures  showing  liow  to 
l)ut  frames  together,  and  1  said,  "\oull 
take  more  time  getting  your  tnaclunery 
readv  than  it  would  take  to  put  (juite  a  lot 
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of  frames  together  at  all."  And  yet  that  s 
the  sort  of  thing  that  pays  wall.  Often  it 
pays  to  spend  more  time  getting  ready  than 
it  takes  to  do  the  work  after  you  are  ready ; 
as  when  you  spend  two  hours  getting  ready 
to  do  a  job  that  you  can  then  do  m  an  hour, 
provided  that  without  such  gettmg-ready 
the  job  would  take  you  four  hours.  And 
then  with  the  right  sort  of  appliances  you 
can  do  so  much  better  a  job.  Then  1  took 
anotlier  look  at  the  pictures  and  thought  it 
would  be  fun  to  make  frames  that  way. 
That  scheme  of  making  a  hiveful  at  once  is 
"reat '  [That  scheme  of  nailing  frames  has 
been  carefully  tested  out,  and  experience 
sliows  that  it  saves  a  lot  of  time.— Eu.J 

Always  it   has   been   a   m>stery   to   me 
how  it   happens  that  wax-worms  may   de- 
velop   in    a   section    sealed    up    moth-tiii  it 
immediately    upon    being   taken    from    the 
bees.     The    only    answer   I    ever   had   was 
that  the  moth  sneaked  in  and  laid  the  eggs, 
until    now    J.    E.    Crane,    p.    196,    says: 
"When    there    are    moths,    bees    evidently 
carry  their  eggs  about  the  combs  on  th^ir 
bodies,  and  drop  them  in  all  sorts  of  places 
inside  the  hive  or  on  the  section  combs. 
Which  is  the  right  answer?     It's  hard  to 
believe  that   a  moth  would   be   allowed  to 
get  into  a  super;  but  if  Mr.  Crane  is  right, 
how  can  a  bee  get   the  eggs  on  its  body  / 
Doesn't  the  moth  always  lay  its  eggs  in  a 
crack?       Another     thing:       With     blacks 
wormy  sections  are  common;  with  Italians. 
very  uncommon.     If  eggs  are  eaiTied  on  the 
bees,  why  not  on  Italians  just  as  much  as  on 
blacks?  "  But  if  the  moth  lays  its  eggs  m 
the  hive,  it's  easy  to  believe  that  the  Italian 
would    be   the   better    at   keeping   out   the 
moth.     I  wish  I  knew  the  right  answer. 

Mention  is  made  in  The  Country  Gentle- 
man of  5000  acres  in  sweet  clover  m  Liv- 
ingston Co.,  111.  JPnre  sweet-clover  honey 
ought  not  to  be  impossible  there.  But  is 
it  desirable?  White-clover  honey  with  the 
vanilla  flavor  given  by  a  little  sweet  clover 
is  delicious;  but  would  not  that  flavor  be 
a  little  too  strong  in  the  pure  article/ 
[Sweet  clover  is  making  rapid  headway  m 
the  middle  West— see  tliis  issue,  page  512. 
—Ed.] 

Thk  British  Ihe  .lonrnii]  deserves  credit 
for  giviim'  a  definition  tor  a  "  rii)e  "  (lueen- 
(.gll— the' first  I  think  I've  ever  seen.  It 
says,  p.  110,  "  A  (lueen-cell  is  '  ripe  '  when 
the  bees  have  cleaned  away  the  wax  at  the 
lip  leaving'  tlie  cocoon  exposed."  Now, 
how  long  before  the  emergence  of  the  queen 
does  tliat  occur?  [Good  definition.- Ed.J 
Junk  2  we  still  have  fire  in  tlie  furnace, 
and  not  many  days  have  been  warm  enough 
without  it.    "[The  same  here.— Eu.J 
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DO  not  now 
remember  a 
season  so  late 
as  this  in  over 
fifty  years.  Ap- 
ple-trees are  not 
yet  in  bloom, 
June  1.  There 
were  not  half  a 
dozen  days  up  to  June  1  with  sunshine 
warm  enough  so  the  bees  could  fly  freely, 
and  not  more  than  two  or  three  days  when 
the  thermometer  went  up  to  70  degrees.  On 
June  4  the  bees  were  bringing  in  honey  as 
fast  from  dandelions  as  they  often  do  from 
clover,  in  pro]iortion  to  the  size  of  colonies. 
Hurrah!  we  shall  not  need  to  feed  sugar 
syrup  this  spring.  Queens  will  soon  be 
crowded  at  this  rate. 

"  Brood-combs  containing  nuich  small  lar- 
VcB  should  not  be  handled  at  a  temperature 
much  below  70  degrees,"  says  Mr.  P.  C. 
Chadwick,  p.  363,  May.  If  we  were  to  fol- 
low this  rule  we  sliould  not  have  done  much 
handling  of  brood  this  spring.  But  does  it 
injure  young  brood  to  handle  it  with  care  at 
a  low  temperature"?  On  the  morning  of  May 
28,  with  the  thermometer  on  the  side  of  the 
house  at  40,  I  went  to  the  yard,  w'here  the 
temperature  was  doubtless  several  degree.^ 
lower,  and  lifted  out  most  of  the  brood- 
combs  from  two  hives  holding  them  out  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  returning  them  to  the 
hive.  Tavo  days  later,  with  an  assistant,  I 
looked  over  both  hives  without  discovering 
any  harm  done  to  the  tender  brood.  How- 
ever, I  confess  that  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing a  little  incongTuous  in  looking  up 
queens  and  clii^ping  their  wings  as  we  did 
a  few  days  ago  in  a  temperature  so  low  that 
overeoats  were  necessary. 

That  "  Food  page,"  454,  June,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  contains  the  most  sensible  advice  on 
the  conservation  of  food  that  I  have  seen. 
One  of  the  best  things  it  contains  is  that 
it  returns  the  advice  to  Uncle  Sam,  to  can- 
serve  its  resources.  While  everybody  is 
advised  to  save  to  the  utmost,  Uncle  Sam 
is  advised  to  save  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  bushels  of  grain  that  is  being  more  than 
wasted  by  using  in  making  beer  and  whisky. 
"  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for 

the  gander." 

»  *  » 

I  don't  know  who  M.  A.  0.  is,  page  425, 
but  he  evidently  knows  what  is  going  on  in 
the  "  oflice  "  as  well  as  in  the  outside  world, 
and  we  outsiders  enjoy  what  is  going  on 
in  the  othce  as  well  as  those  in  the  office 
enjoy  what  takes  place  outside. 
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On  page  431, 
June,  the  editoi- 
<'oncludes  that 
the  reason  the 
bees  gather  no 
surplus  from 
dandelion  at  Me- 
dina is  because 
they  have  too 
nia:;y  bees  for  the  territory.  I  will  venture 
to  guess  that  "  locality  "  has  something  to 
do  with  it.  If  the  weather  is  cold,  bees 
will  fly  but  a  short  distance,  and  large  yards 
will  gather  little;  but  if  the  days  are 
warm,  as  June  2  and  4,  the  number  of 
colonies  seems  to  make  little  difference. 
We  have  in  our  home  yard  some  200  colo- 
nies at  this  time,  and — well,  I  wish  you 
could  just  look  at  the  combs,  crammed  with 
honey.  Bees  began  swarming  about  here 
this  year  before  apple-trees  were  in  bloom — 
i^omething  I  have  never  known  before. 

*  *  * 

Page  355,  May,  John  Preston  True  tells 
us  of  his  success  in  keeping  bees  in  an  attic. 
This  is  practiced  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  Massachusetts.  A  gentleman  from  the 
western  part  of  Connecticut  told  m.e  of  his 
success.  Indeed,  he  reported  a  larger  yield 
of  honey  than  almost  any  one  in  the  state. 
He  used  the  attic  of  a  large  warehouse. 

*  *  * 

What  is  said  on  page  461,  June,  about 
fiber  containers,  is  of  special  interest  at 
this  time.  May  we  add  our  testimony  to 
that  of  the  editor — that,  after  using  such 
containers  for  some  time,  they  se3m  very 
decidedly  promising?  A  cheap  attractive 
package  for  extracted  honey  is  something 
I  have  been  trying  to  find  for  a  long  time. 
«  *  « 

That  illustration  of  the  results  of  incom- 
plete pollination  on  page  439,  June,  is  most 
illuminating.  The  same  is  true  of  apples. 
By  cutting  into  small  or  one-sided  apples 
we  shall  find  that  the  cause  comes  from  im- 
perfect or  incomplete  pollination,  as  can  be 
readily  seen  by  the  lack  of  seeds. 

That  story  of  the  Repp  boys  raising 
fruit  while  their  neighbors  were  raising  hell 
is  full  of  human  interest,  j^ages  433,  '5. 
How  true  it  is  that  one  person  or  a  very 
few  have  to  do  the  thinking  and  pioneer 
work  in  almost  every  line  of  effort!  and, 
after  they  succeed  the  crowd  follows. 
*  *  * 

Mrs.  Allen  tells,  on  page  455,  of  having 
to  kill  a  queen  because  her  eggs  would  not 
hatch.  We  killed  one  a  week  ago  for  the 
same  reason.     Who  can  tell  us  the  cause? 
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SIDE  LINERS 
e  V  erywheie 
will  do  well 
to  catch  the 
spirit  of  earnest 
i  n  V  e  s  t  igation 
and  keen  obser- 
vation contained 
in    Mr.    Crane's 

last  faragraph.  page  453,  June.  While 
the  point  forcibly  brought  out  is  that  "  the 
best  time  to  study  wintering  is  in  the 
spring,"  the  still  broader  truth  is  inferred 
that  the  best  time  to  study  any  problem  is 
before  you  are  finally  compelled  to  make  a 
definite  and  perhaps  quick  decision. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  is  the  idea 
of  examining  conditioi  s  with  great  care  and 
ascertaining  their  causes.  "Why  is  this?" 
should  be  the  question  the  beekeeper  con- 
stantly asks  his  bees.  This  I  feel  to  be 
fully  as  true  of  the  sideliner  as  of  the 
professional ;  for  while  there  is  not  so  great 
a  financial  consideration  involved  in  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  his  apiary,  there  is  usually 
a  great  lave  for  the  work  and  a  keen  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  which  should  prove  a  stimulant 
for  the  close  study  that  brings  about  an  ever 
increasing  knowledge  and  skill.  Let  us 
keep  our  bees,  not  with  our  hands  and  hearts 
only,  but  with  our  heads  as  well. 
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Louis  A.  Cameron,  1....t,i,..i, >,,.,,,,  i,.^.,  uu  en- 
thusiastic side-liner  who  has  read  Gleanings  ever 
6ince  the  days   of   "  Rambler." 


I  certainly  in- 
terrupted a  little 
family   difficulty 
the     other     day. 
There    Avas    her 
1  a  d  y  s  hip,    the 
queen,     walking 
in    state    across 
one   of  the   first 
combs  I  looked  at ;  there  were  sealed  queen- 
cells,  with  one  already  hatched,  and  on  the 
floor  a  ball  of  bees. 

"  I  would  think  you  were  balling  your 
queen  if  I  didn't  know  you  weren't,"  I  told 
them  as  I  broke  up  their  party  to  learn  who 
was  the  honor  guest.  It  was  a  young  queen, 
evidently  the  one  just  hatched.  Not  want- 
ing to  breed  from  this  mother  queen,  I 
killed  the  young  one  at  once,  whereupon  the 
persistent  bees  proceeded  to  ball  the  re- 
mains !  But  why  did  they  let  her  hatch,  I 
wonder,  and  then  give  her  this  reception  ? 


When  I  asked  Mr.  Louis  A.  Cameron,  of 
Bloomington,  Texas,  if  I  might  use  his  pic- 
ture, the  one  with  the  oranges  and  the  baby 
orange-tree,  since  he  had  none  with  the  bees, 
he  wrote,  "  The  tree  and  oranges  look  all 
right,  but  how  about  my  homely  Scotch 
mug?"  Well,  that's  not  how  I  classify  the 
nice  kindly  face  of  this  sideline  beekeeper 
of  Texas. 

Mr.  Cameron  says  he  has  been  reading 
Gleanings  since  the  days  of  "  Rambler," 
and  that  he  is  a  "  bee  crank,"  not  ha^jpy  un- 
lets he  can  hear  the  cheerful  hum  of  the 
bees.  His  father  was  a  beekeejier  before 
him.  "  One  of  my  earliest  recollections," 
he  writes,  "  is  of  hearing  the  old  conch  shell 
blow,  as  it  said,  '  Bees  are  swarming!  Come 
quick  !'  "  When  his  father  discarded  his  old 
box  hives  he  got  a  new  kind  with  a  row  of 
drawers  on  each  side  of  the  brood-chamber. 
"  I  forget  the  name  of  these  hives,"  he  says, 
"  but  they  should  have  been  called  '  Moth- 
breeders  '  for  there  were  so  many  places  the 
bees  could  not  get  into."  They  always  had 
plenty  of  honey  in  those  days,  and  his 
father  still  had  bees  when  he  passed  over  at 
the  noble  age  of  eighty-eight,  "eyes  and 
brain  bright  and  clear  to  the  end." 

Mr.  Cameron's  start  was  the  purchase  of 
eight  hives,  in  Illinois,  six  of  them  very 
large  old  box  hives.  He  arranged  for  a 
beekeeper  to  transfer  the  bees  for  $5.00, 
then  changed  his  mind  and  wisely  decided 
to  do  it  himself.  With  the  customary  pre- 
cautions of  a  beginner  he  made  elaborate 
preparations  for  this  big  event,  making  a 
(cut  for  the  work,  and  assembling  hammer, 
(-(ild-cliisel,  veil,  gloves,  and  smoker,  wrap- 
ping-cord,  etc.     The  gloves  promptly   got 
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smeared  with  honey;  the  string,  once  picked 
up,  declintHl  to  be  dropped;  the  gloves  were 
tlirown  away  in  disgust,  and  then  "  I  got 
so  interested  tliat  I  forgot  bees  could  sting 
till  I  put  ray  tinger  on  one."  It  was  all 
great  fun  at  the  time;  and  later,  after 
watching  an  expert  beekeeper  do  some 
transferring,  he  decided  he  had  made  a 
pretty  fair  job  of  it  too. 

When  he  first  went  to  Te.xas  there  was 
horsemint  ever^'where,  thousands  of  acres  of 
it,  but  the  honey  was  too  hot  to  eat.  Now 
it  is  made  from  cotton,  mostly,  with  "  the 
balance  a  Duke's  Mixture." 

As  I  have  never  been  bee-hunting,  and 
have  always  wanted  to  go,  I  was  particular- 
ly interested  in  a  bee-hunt  ]\Ir.  Cameron 
took  with  two  friends,  two  Mexicans,  a  good 
dinner,  jug's  of  water,  and  a  dozen  water- 
melons (which  is  quite  my  idea  of  a  proper 
spirit  of  preparedness).  The  two  agile 
Mexicans  would  climb  a  big  live  oak,  twenty 
to  forty  feet,  and  "  chop  as  unconcerned  as 
tho  they  were  on  the  ground  and  it  was 
houseflies  buzzing  about  them." 

It  isn't  much  of  a  bee  country  around 
Bloomington.  Mr,  Cameron  says.  He  has 
only  a  few  hives  now.  Swarming  is  difficult 
to  control,  and  a  large  part  of  the  time  the 
Gulf  breezes  are  too  strong  for  the  bees  to 
do  much.  ''  My  main  crop,"  he  says,  prov- 
ing himself  a  true  bee-lover  in  the  saying, 
"  is  the  pleasure  I  get  from  them.  I  love 
to  nail  the  hives,  put  in  full  sheets  of  foun- 
dation, hive  the  swarms,  and  watch  them 
housekeeping.  I  love  to  go  among  the  bees 
at  night,  put  my  ear  to  the  hive,  and  listen 
to  that  musical  hum." 

The  present  times,  Mr.  Cameron  writes 
sadly,  recall  vividly  the  gloomy  days  of  the 
war  between  the  states,  and  set  old  memories 
stirring  of  IMorgan's  raid  and  Sherman's 
march  to  the  sea. 

*     *     ti 

In  a  great  i:)ile  of  accumulated  (and,  I 
regret  to  say,  unacknowledged)  letters  from 
beekeepers  I  came  across  this  today.  Need 
I  introduce  the  writer  to  the  readers  of 
Gleanings  ? 

eat  honey. 

"  The  shades  of  night  were  coming  down, 

When    there    wandered    thru    an    Iowa    town 
A  man  who  bore,  liigh  in  the  air, 

A  sign  that  made  the  people  stare: 

Eat  Honey. 
"Oh    stay!"    the    farmer    cried,    "and    chew 

Some   hog   'n   hominy   'n   Irish   stew." 
The   stranger   winked   a   crafty   eye. 

Then  smiled  and  answered,  "  No,  sir.      I 

E<it  JJoiu')/." 
About  eleven  P.  m.  that  night 

They    found    him    sleeping   snug    and    tight. 
Some  cue  had  added  to  his  sign 

(Some  beekeeper  with  deep  design) 

"  Eat  Bonney  Honey." 


When  it  comes  to  deep  designs  and  the 
working  of  them  into  clever  and  unusual  ad- 
vertising schemes,  we  all  take  off  our  b'e- 
veils  to  Dr.  Bonney,  of  Buck  Grove,  Iowa, 
to  whom  I  offer  thanks  for  the  verses  above. 
He  is  not  responsible  for  the  one  below. 

With  hollyhocks  a-bloomin' 

'N  roses  all  aroun' 
'N  little  bees  a-hummin' 

With  such  a  lazy  soun', 
Who    wants    to    write    a    Sideline 

Or  pen  a  Dixie  beo, 
Or  do  a   thing  but   listen 

'N  smell  'n  look?      Not  me! 
*  *  » 

"  M}'  bees  never  even  tried  to  swarm  last 
summer.  Would  that  be  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness?" Not  necesarily,  yet  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  they  were  in  bad  shape 
wlien  you  got  them  in  March,  moths  having 
been  allowed  to  get  in  (which  is  a  sign  of 
weakness),  it  is  probable  that  they  did  not 
build  up  enough  to  feel  any  crowded  condi- 
tion to  tempt  them  to  swarm — not  that  bees 
never  swarm  when  not  croAvded,  but  that 
Ihey  are  almost  sure  to  do  so  when  they  are. 
Weak  colonies  do  swarm  (more's  the  pity), 
but  strong  ones  can  scarcely  be  restrained, 
vsave  by  eternal  precaution  and  persistence. 


Geo.  .1.  Trestle,  of  Sibley,  Iowa,  with  a  second 
swarm  of  three-banded  Italians.  A  picture  of  Mr. 
Trostle's  apiary  in  town  appears  on  page  44  of  the 
.Taiuiarv  number. 
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FEW  days 

ago  we  had 

the  honor 
of  entertaining 
at  dinner  three 
young  men  who 
are  leaving  the 
offices  of  The  A. 
I.     Root     C  0. 

They  had  just  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Volunteers.  They  are  bright-eyed, 
energetic,  physically  perfect  specimens  of 
young  manhood,  just  the  sort  so  needed  in 
business,  on  the  farms,  and  everywhere  in 
our  nation  for  constructive  work.  And  they 
have  become  part  of  a  vast,  terrible  ma- 
chine of  destruction.  They  have  volunta- 
rily giv'Cn  up  their  opportunities  for  busi- 
ness advancement,  their  social  life,  nearly 
everything  we  hold  dear,  for  the  present, 
possibly  for  years.  They  may  even  give  up 
their  lives  to  help  bring  permanent  peace 
to  the  world. 

We  are  told  40,000,000  men  are  engaged 
in  the  actual  fighting;  20,000,000  more  are 
making  munitions  of  war.  Millions  have 
already  died  on  the 
battle  -  fields ;  mil- 
lions more  have 
been  crippled.  With 
all  these  millions 
engaged  in  destruc- 
tion instead  of  pro- 
duction, is  it  any 
wonder  that  the 
Avorld  is  threatened 
with  famine? 

In  the  May  issue 
I  talked  of  increas- 
ing the  food  supply 
b  y  gardens.  T  n 
June  I  urged  the 
prevention  of  every 
bit  of  waste.  This 
month  I  am  on  the 
same  old  subject, 
increasing-  the  food ; 
but  my  slogan  is, 

CAN    THE     SURPLUS. 

If  there  is  any 
more  disagTeeable 
work  than  canning  in  a  heated  kitchen  on  a 
hot,  sticky  summer  day,  Stancy  Puerden  has 
yet  to  discover  it.  I  would  far  rather  be  out 
in  the  hot  sun,  knocking  potato-bugs  into 
a  can  of  kerosene.  But  this  summer,  if 
we  get  warm,  nervous,  and  tired  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion  canning  the  surplus,  lot 
us  remember  our  brave  American  boys, 
fighting  and  suffering  to  bring  about  peace, 
and  be  glad  we  have  the  opportunity  to  sac- 
rifice ease  and  comfort  in  the  same  cause. 
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Just  the  sort  so  needed  in  business,  on  the 
farms,  and  everj'where  in  our  nation  for  construc- 
tive work. 


But  i  n  can- 
n  i  n  g,  as  in 
everytliing  else, 
by  using  our 
brains  we  can 
make  the  work 
]ileasanter  a  n  d 
save  many  hours. 
I  have  found  it 
a  gi'eat  help  to  get  the  cans  ready  a 
day  or  two  in  advance.  Order  fresh  rub- 
bers, for  you  can  afford  to  take  no  chances 
with  old  rubbers  this  year.  If  you  use  the 
screw  cap,  see  that  you  have  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  good  caps.  Wash  thoroly  the  jars 
and  caps,  partly  fill  them  with  water,  fit  on 
rubbers  and  caps  and  invert  them  to  see  that 
they  do  not  leak.  It  is  much  better  for  your 
temper  than  to  invert  a  jar  of  boiling  hot 
fruit  and  have  a  sticky,  exasperating  stream 
of  juice  ooze  out  on  yoiir  kitchen  table. 

When  you  get  to  the  actual  canning,  use 
the  modern  cold-pack  method  by  all  means. 
It  saves  time  standing  over  the  hot  stove; 
it  is  accurate,  if  correctly  done,  and  the 
food  is  far  finer  in  flavor  and  aiopearance. 

AN     EASY     WAY     TO 
CAN  SMALL  FRUITS. 

Let  me  tell  you 
first  of  an  easy  way 
to  can  small  fruits 
and  berries.  Steril- 
ize jars  and  covers 
by  putting  them  in 
a  kettle  of  cold 
water,  bringing  it 
to  a  boil  and  boiling 
ten  minutes.  Keep 
the  caps  on  the  jars 
to  which  they  have 
been  fitted,  b  y 
screw  i  n  g  them 
loosely  into  place 
before  putting  into 
the  kettle.  Steril- 
ize the  rubbers  by 
dipping  in  boiling 
water.  Use  sound, 
fresh,  not  overripe 
fruit ;  pack  it  in 
the  jars  closely 
and  pour  in  boiling  hot  syrup,  filling  the 
jars  to  overflowing.  The  syrup  is  made  by 
l)oiling  together  sugar  and  water,  or  honey 
and  water,  and  may  be  of  any  desired  dens- 
ity. Adjust  rubbers  and  screw  on  the  tops 
loosely;  or  if  you  use  the  spring  clamp,  ad- 
just the  top  which  holds  the  glass  cap  in 
l)lace,  but  do  not  put  down  the  spring. 
Stand  the  jars  in  a  deep  kettle,  pail,  or 
wash-boiler  containing  boiling  water  and 
pour  in  enough  more  boiling  water  to  cover 
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the  jars  completely.  The  water  will  not  en- 
ter them.  Cover  the  kettle  tightly;  remove 
it  from  the  range,  and  go  about  your  way 
rejoicing.  When  the  water  is  cold,  remove 
the  jars,  tighten  the  caps,  and  invert  to 
make  sure  of  no  leak.  If  j^ref erred  you 
may  can  the  small  fruits  as  you  do  the 
larger  ones;  but  the  foregoing  method  has 
been  thoroly  tested,  and  the  product  pro- 
nounced delicious  by  all  who  have  sani{)led 
it. 

CAXNIXG   LARGE   FRUITS. 

For  the  larger  fruits  it  is  advisable  to 
jDroceed  somewhat  differently.  You  may 
blanch  them  before  peeling  if  you  choose, 
but  it  is  not  essential.  Peel  and  cut 
up  the  fruit  in  convenient  pieces  and 
pack  in  clean  scalded  jars.  The  jars  do  not 
need  the  ten-minute  stei'ilization  for  this 
method — pour  in  syrup  to  overflowing,  have 
the  rubbers  in  jDlace,  and  adjust  the  caps 
loosely  as  before.  This  time  have  a  false 
bottom  of  coarse  wire  netting,  lattice  work, 
or  slats  in  the  kettle  or  boiler.  Place  the 
filled  cans  on  it  and  cover  with  boiling  water 
as  before;  bring  the  water  to  a  boil,  and 
sterilize  the  required  length  of  time  accord- 
ing to  the  table  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Count  from  the 
time  the  water  begins  to  boil.  When  the 
time  is  up,  remove  the  jars,  tighten  the 
tops,  and  invert  to  be  certain  they  are  air- 
tight. Keep  the  hot  jars  out  of  a  draft 
unless  you  want  to  hear  the  glass  crack. 

VEGETABLES. 

Until  recently-,  in  order  to  can  most  vege- 
tables successfully  it  was  supposed  to  be 
necessary  to  sterilize  them  in  the  jai-s  two 
or  three  hours  for  several  days  in  succession 
— a  process  so  tedious  that  most  of  us  hesi- 
tated before  undertaking  it.  The  new  way 
is  to  blanch  the  vegetables  and  some  fruits, 
and  then  pack  in  jars  and  sterilize  the  re- 
quired length  of  time.  Blanching  consists 
in  immereing  the  clean  but  unpeeled  vege- 
tables in  boiling  water  for  some  minutes, 
and  then  plunging  them  in  and  out  of  cold 
water.  This  treatment  destroys  most  of 
the  bacteria  which  cause  vegetables  to  spoil, 
and  obviates  the  necessity  for  intermittent 
sterilization.  It  also  shrinks  the  vegetables 
a  little,  thus  permitting  you  to  get  moi'e  in 
the  cans.  After  blanching,  peel,  cut  up, 
and  pack  in  cans,  adding  about  one  tea- 
spoon of  salt  to  each  quart  can;  pour  in 
boiling  water  to  overflowing  and  sterilize 
according  to  the  table.  The  following  table 
is  for  the  hot-water-bath  eanner,  such  as  I 
have  been  describing,  home-made  or  com- 
mercial. A  water-seal  or  steam-pressure 
outfit  shortens  the  time  of  sterilization,  but 
does  no  better  work. 


TIME-TABLE  FOR   CANNING. 

Apricots,  peaches,  rhubarb,  blanch  1  to  2 
min.,  sterilize  16  min.  Berries  and  small 
fruits,  do  not  blanch,  sterilize  16  min. 
Apples  and  pears,  blanch  IV2  min.,  sterilize 
20  min.  Pineapple,  blanch  10  min.,  stei  ilize 
'AO  min.  Quince,  blanch  6  min.,  sterilize  40 
min.  Asparagus,  Brussels  sprouts,  cauli- 
flower, beans,  lima  or  string,  okra  and  peas, 
blanch  5  min.,  sterilize  120  min.  Greens  of 
^ill  sorts,  blanch  15  min.,  sterilize  120  min. 
Roots  and  tubers,  blanch  6  minutes,  steril- 
ize 90  min.  Tomatoes,  blanch  1  to  3  min., 
sterilize  22  min.  Corn,  blanch  5  min.,  ster- 
ilize 180  min.  Pumpkin,  squash,  and  cab- 
bage, blanch  5  min.,  sterilize  90  min. 

You  will  notice  vegetables  need  a  much 
longer  period  of  sterilization  than  fruits; 
but  as  you  do  not  have  to  prepare  a  sticky 
S3'ruiJ  they  are  really  no  more  work.  And 
if  you  have  that  delightful  garden  I  urged 
you  to  make,  you  can  put  up  a  can  or  two 
of  surplus  vegetables  while  getting  a  meal 
and  hardly  miss  the  time.  Vegetables  are 
like  fish  in  one  respect.  You  know  the 
sooner  a  fish  is  cooked  after  being  taken 
from  the  water,  the  better.  In  the  same 
Avay  the  sooner  a  vegetable  is  cooked  or 
canned  after  being  gathered,  the  finer  it  is. 

THE    CONVENIENCE   OF   HOME-CANNED   FOODS. 

Next  fall,  when  you  survey  your  store- 
room shelves  filled  with  delicious  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  your  handiwork,  a 
glow  of  satisfaction  will  permeate  your 
whole  being.  When  the  man  of  the  house 
telephones  half  an  hour  before  dinner  to 
know  if  he  may  bring  home  a  business 
friend — of  course  no  considerate  husband 
would  bring  a  guest  absolutely  without 
notice — your  consent  will  be  both  prompt 
and  cordial.  Your  home-canned  vegetables 
and  fruits  will  round  out  your  dinner  menu 
more  acceptably  than  anything  you  could 
buy  from  a  city  delicatessen  store.  And,  of 
course,  don't  forget  a  section  or  jar  of  honey 
made  by  your  own  bees. 

USE   HONEY   IN   YOUR   CANNING. 

On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  sugai',  why 
not  use  honey  as  a  substitute  for  sugar  in 
your  canned  fruits?  The  method  I  gave 
for  canning  berries  and  small  fruits  is  ideal 
for  the  use  of  honey,  as  there  is  no  prolong- 
ed cooking  at  a  high  temperature  to  injure 
the  flavor  of  the  honey.  It  will  also  give 
good  results  with  the  second  method,  there 
being  no  danger  of  scorching  when  the  cook- 
ing is  done  in  the  can.  As  honey  is  a 
syrup  all  you  need  do  is  to  mix  it  with 
water,  as  sweet  as  preferred,  bring  it  to  a 
boil  and  pour  at  once  over  the  fruit  in  the 
cans. 
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^^j^yT  Y  expeii- 
iVl  ^nce  has 
led  m  e 
to  believe  that 
the  business  of 
shipping  bees  in 
combless  pack- 
ages from  the 
South  will  be  a 
success,  and  profitable  both  to  the  southern 
and  the  northern  beekeeper  who  takes  ad- 
vantage of  it  under  proper  conditions  and 
with  proper  care." — Fay  Barber,  in  Do- 
mestic Beekeeper,  p.  106,  March. 
«  *  * 

A  Timely  Word  on  Southern  Honeys — 
Editorial,  Domestic  Beekeeper,  March,  p. 
125.  "  There  are  many  sources  of  honey  in 
the  southern  states  where  with  intelligent 
handling  and  keeping  the  different  kinds  of 
honey  separate  from  the  inferior  grades, 
where  just  as  good  honey  can  be  produced  as 
in  the  North."  [Greater  care,  if  anything, 
is  needed  in  the  South,  in  keeping  one  gTade 
distinct,  and  the  task  is  sometimes  im- 
possible; for  one  flow  often  overlaps  an- 
other, in  some  localities.  But  even  there, 
by  extracting  at  the  proper  time,  the  bulk 
of  the  good  can  be  saved  from  the  poorer 
kinds  of  honey.     It  takes  time  to  learn  this. 

— E.  G.  B.] 

*  »  * 

"  It  takes  about  65  days'  breeding  for 
spring  stock  to  reach  a  point  where  they 
are  truly  ready  for  the  honey-harvest." — 
E.  J.  Atchley,  in  Western  Honeybee,  p.  33, 
February.  [This  has  been. our  experience. 
If  we  recall  aright,  the  late  Mr.  Alexander 
used  to  claim  that  30  days  were  enough  to 
build  up  a  colony  for  surplus  strength,  by 
his  process  of  feeding  daily  every  evening 
for  that  time.  That  never  seemed  long 
enough,  and  we  never  could  make  it  pan 
out  as  he  described  it. — E.  G.  B.] 

*  «  * 

"  How  nice  it  would  be  if  we  could  tell 
ahead  just  when  the  honey-flow  would  start ! 
My  records  show  a  variation  of  'over  a 
month  in  the  flow  from  orange.  Now,  if 
we  get  our  colonies  big  and  strong,  and' it 
becomes  necessary  to  feed  all  those  bees  a 
month  before  the  honey-flow  starts,  it  is 
like  wintering  over  again." — L.  L.  Andrews, 
in  Western  Honeybee,  February,  page  35. 
[Same  here.  In  fact,  we  are  now  having 
just  that  experience  in  this  locality.  It 
looks  as  tho  we  might  have  to  keep  it  up, 
too,  for  some  time  to  come,  as  the  orange 
here  is  a  failure  this  spring. — E.  G.  B.] 
»  *  » 

On  ''Management  Before  the  Main  Flow," 
Floyd  Markham,  in  Domestic  Beekeeper  for 
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l\Iarch,  says  a 
aood  thing,  j). 
]'H:  "The  best 
thing  to  do  is  to 
leave  t  ii  e  m 
alone;  but  they 
(  the  colonies  ) 
must  have  plen- 
ty of  stores  to 
push  breeding.  The  best  way  to  provide 
these  stores  is  in  frames  of  sealed  honey. 
Feeders  are  a  last  resort."  .  .  "  Colo- 
nies at  the  outyard  gave  the  same  average 
crop  from  frames  of  sealed  stores  given 
them  as  colonies  at  the  home  yard  that  wei;e 
fed  a  little  every  night."  [Good!— E.  G.  B.] 

A  communication  relative  to  honey- 
method  of  queen  introducing  has  come  to 
hand ;  a  correspondent  writes  suggesting  the 
method  as  a  new  one,  an  innovation,  and 
makes  no  allusion  to  former  articles  by 
half  a  dozen  different  writers  that  have  ap- 
peared in  Gleanings^  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal, etc.  I  v^onder  how  much  valuable  space 
has  been  taken  up  in  the  many  bee  journals, 
during  the  past  decade,  for  instance,  by 
articles  tliat  are  but  a  restatement,  often 
not  any  better,  if  as  good,  of  former  writ- 
ings. For  example,  relative  to  the  intro- 
ducing method  alluded  to  above,  those  in- 
terested are  respectfully  referred  to  the 
1916  issues  of  Gleanings,  pages  525,  800, 
801,  840,  845,  1036,  1037 ;  ""also  to  the 
American  Bee  Journal  for  May,  1917. 
Brethren,  please  let  us  value  space  and  time, 
and  read  our  journals  a  bit  more  carefully, 
keeping  our  files,  back  numbers,  and  in- 
dices, and  using  them. 

Attention  ought  to  be  called  here,  it 
seems,  to  that  excellent  advice  of  Dr.  E.  F. 
Phillips,  in  his  work  "  Beekeeping,"  p.  13 : 
"  To  be  a  good  beekee^jer  one  must  read 
and  re-read  the  books  and  journals  per- 
taining to  the  subject."  We  could  also 
apply  wliat  he  says  on  p.  23,  relative  to 
inventions,  to  writings  as  well.  We  quote : 
"  There  should  some  day  be  prepared  a 
book.  .  .  if  for  no  other  purj^ose  tlian 
to  show  the  ardent  inventor.  .  .  tlie 
steps  that  have  already  been  taken  and 
passed  by,  and  to  prevent  the  repeated  re- 
discovery of  abandoned  apparatus." 

*  *  * 

"  A  light  box,  on  legs  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  high,  about  the  same  size  as  a  brood- 
chamber,  we  have  found  a  great  conven- 
ience. It  should  have  a  cloth  cover.  We  use 
it  for  carrying  combs  about  in  the  beeyard, 
to  protect  them  from  robbers."  —  J.  E. 
Crane,  in  Domestic  Beekeeper. 
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AS  S  TIMING 
t  h  a  t  i  li  e 
p  r  e  1  iniiii- 
ary  work  with 
the  bees  has  been 
oared  for,  as 
outlined  in  Les- 
son No.  5,  in  the 
last  number,  wa  lesson  no.  6.— the 

are  now  face  to  face  with  that  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  beekeeper's  year,  the 
honey  harvest. 

For  convenience,  three  factors  may  be 
mentioned  which  have  the  most  to  do  with 
the  success  of  the  undertaking,  here  named 
in  the  order  of  their  importance  —  the 
honey-flow,  the  queen,  and  the  manage- 
ment. 

The  hone,v  -  tlow  depends  upon  locality 
and  the  season.  Since  the  average  beginner 
can  not  change  either  one,  and  since  it  is 
out  of  the  province  of  this  series  of  lessons 
to  point  out  the  advantages  of  certain  lo- 
calities over  others  situated  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, we  shall  pass  on  to  a  brief  considei-a- 
tion  of  the  second  factor,  the  queen.  Few 
beginners  realize  how  much  depends  upon 
the  queen.  With  a  locality  second  to  none, 
an  ideal  season,  and  the  very  best  of 
management,  a  colony  with  a  queen  of  poor 
stock,  or  with  one  that  is  failing,  is  likely 
to  be  a  useless  consumer  rather  than  a  pro- 
ducer— a  source  of  expense  rather  than  of 
profit.  In  fact,  there  is  no  time  when  a 
poor  queen  shows  up  so  noticeably  as  at  the 
opening  of  the  honey-flow.  If  the  queen 
is  not  vigorous  and  prolific,  and  has  not 
been  able,  therefore,  to  keep  expanding  the 
brood-nest  as  the  warm  weather  warrants, 
thus  furnishing  by  the  time  the  main  honey- 
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flow  commences 
a  hive  fairly 
boiling  over  with 
bees,  a  n  d  (a 
brood  -  nest  a  1- 
most  solid  with 
brood  in  all 
stages,  the  bees. 
honey  harvest.  when     the     first 

rush  of  the  new  honey  commences,  will 
have  a  considerable  amount  of  room  for 
the  storage  of  honey  in  the  brood-combs, 
and  invariably  will  start  storing  the  honey 
close  around  the  brood,  and  filling  the  cells 
from  which  the  bees  hatch,  thus  "  clogging  " 
the  brood-combs  with  honey  and  limiting 
the  already  deficient  queen  in  her  room  for 
laying  eggs.  Once  having  begun  storing  in 
the  brood-combs,  the  bees  are  very  slow 
about  entering  the  super,  and  are  more  like- 
ly to  swarm  because  of  the  ovei'crowded 
condition  tlian  to  stick  steadily  to  their 
work  of  biinging  in  honey.  The  very  best 
way  to  avoid  such  a  condition  is  to  see  that 
the  colony  has  a  vigorous  young  queen  of 
good  stock;  in  fact,  if  there  is  any  doubt 
about  the  queen  she  should  be  replaced  by 
a  new  queen  some  time  after  the  first  honey- 
flow  is  over  and  before  tlie  fall  honey-flow 
begins.  This  will  not  help  out  in  honey 
production  very  much  the  first  season,  but 
is  a  mighty  good  form  of  insurance  for  the 
next  season.  There  is  just  as  much  dif- 
ference in  queens  as  in  hens;  and  such  differ- 
ences are  quite  as  important,  if  not  more 
important,  because  more  is  at  stake. 

THE  best  management. 

With  a  good  queen,  the  upper  story,  soon 
after  being  put  on  as  recommended  in  the 
last  lesson,  will  become  a  part  of  the  brood- 


»*a: 


It  is  poor  policy  to  have  any  queens  that  are  not  prolific.  Wlu-u  Hkic  i.s  a.s  nunh  ilrune 
brood  as  this  the  combs  should  be  replaced.  A  good  queen  ouffht  to  have  her  brood-chamber  so 
packed  with  brood  at  the  opening  of  the  honey-flow  that  there  will  be  very  little  room,  for  honey  except 
in  the  super. 
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nest.  The  bees  are  thus  given  plenty  of 
room,  and  there  is  e\'ery  prospect  for  a 
strong,  vig'orous  colony  when  strength  is 
most  needed. 

As  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  estimate, 
about  a  week  after  the  main  honey-flow 
begins,  the  queen  should  be  hunted  up ;  and 
if  she  is  not  already  on  one  of  the  brood- 
eombs  in  the  first  story  she  should  be  placed 


Combs  spaced  wide   in   the   supers   are  bulged 
therefore  more  easily  uncapped. 


Ill  a 


there  and  a  queen-excluder  put  between  the 
two  stories,  so  that  henceforth  no  eggs  will 
be  laid  in  any  of  the  combs  in  the  super. 
Sometimes  in  an  emergency  honey  may  be 
extracted  from  combs  containing  sealed 
brood,  especially  when  there  is  a  shortage 
of  comb  and  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary 
to  provide  more  room.  The  brood,  if  it  is 
sealed  over,  seems  to  withstand  the  extract- 
or's whirling  very  well.  Honey  intended  for 
the  table  should  never,  never  be  extracted 
from  combs  containing  unsealed  brood. 

As  soon  as  the  queen  is  confined  to  the 
first  story  by  means  of  the  excluder,  one 
comb,  or,  better,  two,  should  be  removed 
from  the  super,  preferably  one  at  each  out- 
side, and  the  remaining  combs  spaced  an 
equal  distance  apart.  These  combs  will, 
later  on,  be  bulged  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
frame.  The  super  will  thus  hold  a  little 
more  honey  than  if  the  full  number  of  combs 
had  been  used  witli  close  spacing;  but,  what 
is  more  important,  these  fat  bulged  combs 
may  be  uncapped  in  a  little  over  half  the 
time  required  for  uncapping  thin  combs. 

The  fact  that  brood  has  been  reared  in 
these  extraeting-combs  makes  them  strong- 
er, easier  to  uncap,  and  less  likely  to  break 
in  the  extractor.  Such  combs  may  be  used 
year  after  year,  and  they  will  grow  tougher 
and  better  all  the  time. 

The  beginner  should  never  wait  until  the 
first  super  is  entirely  filled  before  putting 
on  the  second  one,  otherwise  there  is  danger 


of  bringing  on  swarming.  When  the  first 
super,  that  is,  the  second  story  which  had 
been  used  for  a  time  for  brood-rearing,  is 
a  little  over  half  full  of  honey,  it  should  be 
set  to  one  side  temporarily,  the  second  super 
put  in  its  ijlace,  and  then  the  first  partly 
filled  one  on  top.  This  second  super  should 
contain  in  the  center  the  two  combs  taken 
out  of  the  first  super  to  permit  the  wider 
spacing,  the  rest  of  the  room  being  taken 
up  by  frames  containing  full  sheets  of  wired 
foundation,  provided  no  other  extra  combs 
are  available.  Until  the  foundation  is 
drawn  out  into  combs  the  frames  should  be 
closely  sjDaced. 

It  does  no  harm  to  leave  the  full  supers 
on  the  hive,  stacking  them  up  three,  four, 
five,  or  even  six  high,  if  necessary  and  if  the 
honey-flow  warrants.  The  nearly  full  su- 
iters should  always  be  put  on  top,  the  empty 
ones  underneath  next  to  the  brood-chamber. 
The  longer  the  honey  is  on  the  hive  the 
thicker  and  richer  it  becomes.  This  can 
not  be  done  in  case  of  comb-honey  produc- 
tion in  sections;  for  if  the  sections  were 
left  on  very  long  after  being  completed,  the 
surface  of  the  cappings  would  become  soil- 
ed by  reason  of  the  bees  passing  over  it  so 
much. 

When  it  is  time  to  begin  extracting,  the 
bees  may  be  trapped  out  of  the  super  by 
means  of  the  bee-escape,  which,  if  placed 


Sliding  a  screened  bee-escape  frame  between  the 
brood-chamber  and  super.  In  about  twenty-four 
hours  practically  all  the  bees  will  be  trapped  out 
of  the  super,  and  the  honey  may  be  taken  off  with- 
out  the  bees  knowing  anything   about    it. 
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To  shake  bees  from  a  comb,  hold  it  as  shown  and  give  a  sharp  jerk.  Most  of  the  tees  will  be 
dislodged  at  the  second  or  third  jerk.  It  does  not  pay  to  try  to  shake  oflf  every  bee.  The  few  re- 
maining should  be  brushed  off. 


under  the  super  in  the  afternoon,  almost 
completely  frees  the  combs  above  from  be«s 
by  the  next  clay.  The  honey  may  then  be 
removed  without  the  bees  knowing  anything 
about  it — no  hard  work,  no  stings,  no  dan- 
ger of  robbing;  in  fact,  if  the  honey  is 
not  removed  from  the  hives  until  after 
the  honey-flow  has  ceased,  a  beginner  or- 
dinarily should  not  attempt  to  get  the  bees 
off  the  combs  by  any  other  plan ;  for  after 
a  few  days  of  idleness  following  a  good 
honey-flow,  the  bees  are  prowling  arourd, 
apparently  just  looking  for  trouble,  and  a 
littk  exposed  honey  is  like  easy  money,  and 
the  bees  are  quick  to  begin  to  rob.  During 
a  honey-dearth  following  a  flow,  therefore, 
a  beginner  can  not  be  too  careful,  for  it  is 
easier  to  prevent  robbing  than  to  stop  it 
once  it  gets  started. 

It  is  advisable  to  use  the  screened  or 
ventilated  pattern  of  escape-board  in  order 
that  the  honey  may  not  have  so  much  of  a 
chance  to  cool  oif.  Cold  honey  is  much 
harder  to  uncap  and  extract  than  warm 
honey. 

While  the  honey-flow  is  still  on  there  is 
no  danger  of  robbing;  hence  it  is  not  clilfi- 
cult  to  shake  and  brush  the  bees  from  the 
combs.  A  little  smoke  should  be  blown  in 
at  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  the  covers  taken 
off  the  super,  and  some  vigorous  blasts  of 
smoke  blown  down  thru  the  combs,  thus 
driving  the  bees  out  of  the  way.     The  combs 


should  be  withdrawn  from  the  super  and 
gi^^n  a  sharj?  shake  or  two  while  held  over 
the  alighting-board  of  the  hive.  Not  all 
of  the  bees  can  be  dislodged  by  shaking,  and 
therefore  the  few  remaining  siiould  he 
brushed  off,  the  comb  being  held  as  shown 
in  the  illustration,  and  the  brush  quickly 
swept  over  both  sides  alternately.  With  the 
comb  held  in  this  position  it  is  not  necessary 
to  reverse  it  when  brushing  the  other  side. 
If  the  beekeeper  has  a  helper  it  saves  eon- 


A  good  way  to  l;rush  bees  from  a  comb.  Both 
sides  may  be  brushed  without  changing  the  position 
of  the  comb  verv  much. 
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sickrable  lime  to  let  the  helper  do  the  brush- 
ing' with  a  brush  in  each  hand. 

As  soon  as  the  combs  are  freed  from  bees 
tl:ey  should  be  put  in  an  empty  hive  body 
and  wheeled  to  the  room  where  the  extract- 
ing is  done.  It  is  hard  to  find  anything  more 
convenient  than  a  wheelbarrow  for  carrying 
heavy  combs,  especially  where  the  ground 
is  rough  and  ureven.  Even  tho  the  bees 
may  be  bringing  in  honey,  it  is  well  to  keep 
the  box  of  combs  covered,  and,  of  course, 
if  tliere  is  a  honey-dearth,  the  box  should 
not  be  left  uncovered  a  second  longer  than 
is  absohitely  necessary. 

The  average  beginner  had  better  tier  up 
the  extracting-supers  until  the  honey-flow 
is  over,  letting  tlie  full  combs  remain  on  the 
hives  until  just  before  time  to  extract. 
That  is  the  easiest  plan,  and  the  plan  that 
yields  the  best  honey,  for  the  longer  tliese 
combs  stay  on  the  hives  the  richer  and  thick- 
er the  .  honey  becomes.  There  is  nothing 
gained  by  extracting  before  the  flow  is 
over  except  in  localities  wliere  another 
source  begins  to  yield  before  the  first  one 


A  helper  with  a  brush  in  ea.li  hand  trushing  both 
sides  of  a  comb  at  once. 


is  over  and  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the 
two  kinds  cf  honey  separate.  And,  the 
first  year  or  two  the  beginner  may  be 
caught  with  too  few  sujDers  and  extraeting- 
combs  to  permit  tiering  up  till  the  end  of 
the  flow.  Then  it  becomes  necessary  to 
extract  to  make  room.  Lesson  7  will  give 
some  of  tlie  details  of  extracting. 


A  practical  extractinK  outfit  for  the  beginner.  i'lie  barrel  with  both  heads  knocked  out  and  a 
coarse  screen  nailed  to  the  bottom  makes  a  very  good  uncappingcan  when  supported  over  a  tub. 
A  leaky  barrel  is  all  the  better.  Instead  of  a  screen  a  large  number  of  holes  may  be  bored  in  the  bottom 
and  sides ;  then  when  one  barrel  is  full  it  may  be  replaced  by  another.  A  large  cheesecloth  bag  with 
a  barrel-hoop  nailed  to  the  mouth,  and  supported  in  a  can,  makes  an  efficient  strainer  that  fills  all  re- 
quirements. The  honey  is  not  supposed  to  be  di'awn  off  until  the  straining-can  is  full.  Bits  of  cappings 
and  other  impurities  will  thus  float  to  the  surface  instead  of  gathering  in  the  cloth  and  filling  it  up. 
Of  course  a  good  tight  barrel  will  answer  just  as  well  as  a  metal  can,  provided  it  has  a  faucet  or  gate 
at  the  bottom. 
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GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST,  AND  WEST 


THE   DIXIE   BEE 


SUCH  a  cold, 
d  i  s  astrous 

spring!     No  Grace  Allen,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

rain  in  April,  no 

sun  or  warmth  in  May.  And  now  in  June 
an  occasional  good  day,  then  rain  and  sev- 
eral days  of  chilly  cloudy  weather,  with 
starting  thunderstorms  and  pouring  rains 
IDraetically  every  night. 

Clover  has  come  out  nicely  as  a  result  of 
recent  rains,  but  of  what  good  is  clover 
bloom  when  bees  can't  leave  their  hives  to 

Avork  it? 

*  *  * 


Millers's    slogan 
"  Breed  from  the 
best"  would 
seem    to   be    es- 
tablished.    A    gTadual    increase    thru    the 
years  to  three  times  the  former  average  pro- 
duction is  pretty  convincing.     I  move  that 
slogan  be  officially  adopted.     "  Eat  honey," 
"  Keep  more  bees,"  and  "  Breed  from  the 
best." 


Colonies  are  in  unusually  good  shape,  be- 
ing heavy  in  brood.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Davidson  County  Association  one  mem- 
ber reported  one  colony  with  thirty  combs 

of  brood. 

*  *  * 

From  Memphis  comec  the  Avord :  "  For 
the  first  time  in  five  years  we  are  getting  a 
good  clover  and  persimmon  flow  at  Mem- 
phis. Locust  was  ruined.  Tupelo  had 
started  wonderfully,  when  along  came  some 
ice,  and  in  a  few  days  the  scale  hive  fell  off 
15  lbs.  and  lost  for  three  weeks." 

*  *  * 

"  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  half  a  crop," 
one  big  beekeeper  said  recently.  "  The 
prettiest  prospects  I  ever  saw  spoiled," 
sighed  another.  "  The  marketing  problem," 
one  writes,  "  threatens  to  resolve  itself  into 
a  question,  not  of  where  and  how  we  shall 
dispose  of  our  honey,  but  of  where  and  how 
we  shall  get  sugar  to  feed  our  bees." 
»  *  * 

As  to  honey  prospects,  the  season  has 
played  seesaw  with  us.  First  we  were  on 
the  very  pinnacle  of  high  hopes  for  that 
always  anticipated  "  bumper  crop " 
"  Mary  "  refers  to  in  her  last  letter.  Then 
down  we  came,  hard,  with  an  outlook  of 
complete  failure.  Now  it  looks  as  tho  we 
might  finally  settle  somewhere  between. 

*  *  * 

These  are  busy,  busy  days  for  us  all,  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Many  are  trying 
to  do  extra  work  because  of  the  serious 
conditions  of  the  time.  With  earnest  en- 
thsiasm  the  beefolk  here  mean  to  do  their 
share ;  but  unless  the  present  prospects  im- 
prove materially,  their  most  effective  work 
this  season  Avill  have  to  be  thru  other  lines 
than  honey  production. 

*  #  * 

If  the  "  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating"  (and  isn't  it?),  the  wisdom  of  Dr. 


"  A  misdemeanor  to  keep  bees  in  a  box," 
and  a  "  penalty  of  from  $5.00  to  $25.00  for 
each  offense  " !  Well,  Michigan  is  pro- 
gressive !  I  venture  that  the  reading  of 
that  item,  page  460,  made  Mr.  C.  E.  Bar- 
tholomew heave  a  sigh  and  wish  some  one 
would  or  could  put  such  a  law  thru  in  Ten- 
nessee. He  is  doing  a  lot  himself,  tho,  to 
raise  the  standard  to  the  point  where  some 
such  demand  might  be  made  powerful 
enough  to  be  granted. 

*  *  * 

SOME  RESULTS  AT  COUNTY  MEETINGS. 

County  organization  goes  on  merrily  in 
Tennessee.  The  Williamson  County  Asso- 
ciation reaped  the  first  practical  benefit  by 
purchasing  several  thousand  honey-buckets 
in  one  order,  being  thus  able  to  get  a  slight- 
ly better  price.  Moreover,  as  I  understand, 
they  actually  got  the  buckets,  which  seems 
to  be  something  of  a  feat  these  days. 

*  *  * 

At  the  last  Davidson  County  meeting.  Dr. 
Ward,  whose  reappointment  to  the  state  in- 
spectorship has  just  been  announced,  gave 
a  particularly  able  and  instructive  talk  on 
the  two  foul-brood  diseases,  telling  clearly 
and  specifically  how  to  identify  each  and 

how  to  treat  each. 

«  *  * 

Speaking  of  disease,  a  friend  has  recently 
sent  me  a  clipping  relating  that  some  one 
once  wrote  a  eei'tain  country  editor  asking 
how  to  treat  sick  bees.  "  This  is  outside  my 
experience,"  the  editor  wrote  in  reply ;  "  but 
personally  I  always  treat  all  bees,  sick  or 
well,  with  respect." 

"  Henry,"  Mr.  Allen  asked  the  negro 
porter  down  at  the  publishing  house  on 
June  5,  "  have  you  registered  yet?" 

"  No,  suh,  I  ain't  yit,  but  I'se  g-wine  to." 

"How  old  are  you,  Henry?" 

"  I'se  'bout  twenty-two,"  Henry  deliberat- 
ed, "  er  twenty-three." 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  how  old  you  are?" 
Mr.  Allen  expostulated,  to  dra^v  him  out. 

"  No,  suh,  not  rightly;  'n  Pappy  he  don' 
know  neither.     I  done  wrote  Mammy — she's 
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up  in  Louisville,  cookin'.  Mammy  she 
cain't  read  nor  write,  but  somebuddy  done 
the  writin'  fer  huh,  an'  she  say  she  don'  jes 
know  luiliself  how  old  T  is;  but  she  know  my 
birthday's  in  July,  kase  slie  remember  when 
I  wuz  bohn  hit  wuz  blackberry  time,  an' 
there  wuz  honey  in  the  gums." 


BIRDS  THAT  W^RE  NOT  INVITED  BACK. 

Mr.  Allen  saj'S  the  weatherman,  the  bugs, 
the  cats,  and  even  the  birds  are  in 
league  with  the  enemy.  (Think  of  us 
"Americans  talking  about  "the  enemy"!) 
The  weatherman  has  nearly  mined  the 
hone,y  crop  and  has  utterly  demoi'alized  the 
newly  recruited  and  largely  untrained 
"  Army  of  the  Furrows;"  cutworms,  potato- 
bugs,  and  their  allies  have  overwhelmed  and 
devastated  many  a  promising  garden ;  cats 
have  crossed  the  boundaries  and  thinned  the 
peaceful  ranks  of  young  chickens;  while  the 
birds  have  been  conducting  air  raids  in  the 
apiary,  with  many  a  fatality  resulting 
among  the  bees. 

It  was  the  poor  little  mutilated  remains 
that  fii-st  betrayed  these  unsuspected  at- 
tacks. One  morning  I  discovered  on  the 
top  of  hive  after  hive  bits  of  dead  bees — 
never  the  whole  bee.  There  were  heads  and 
abdomens  with  wings  and  leg's  galore,  but 
never  once  a  thorax.  I  brushed  them  off 
clean,     and     looked     again     after    supper. 


There  they  were  again.  Again  I  brushed 
them  off,  but  the  next  morning  found  others. 
We  started  watching.  For  several  days  we 
saw  one  bird,  a  colorless  sort  of  specimen, 
with  a  yellowish  breast,  hanging  around  the 
beeyard,  sometimes  perched  on  top  of  the 
hives  and  then  darting  out  and  down  toward 
the  entrance,  evidently  catching  a  home- 
coming bee  and  returning  to  the  hive-top 
to  eat  it.  After  several  days  we  saw  anoth- 
er early  one  morning— a  beautiful  bright- 
red  bird.  Then  we  knew  the  one  first  seen 
was  the  female;  indeed,  she  soon  appeared 
and  joined  in  the  sport.  The  brilliant  and 
dashing  newcomer  made  a  spirited  attack; 
he  not  only  darted  and  caught  and  slaugh- 
tered and  ate,  but,  as  not  many  bees  w^ere 
flying  so  early,  he  finaily  dropped  to  an 
alighting-board  where  he  stood  helping  him- 
self to  one  or  two  bees  within  easy  reach, 
and  at  last  quietly  poked  Ins  head  right  into 
the  entrance!  How  I  wanted  that  picture! 
But  it  lasted  only  a  minute;  and,  tho  he 
came  back  several  other  times,  we  never  got 
another  chance  at  that  particularly  guilty 
attitude.  The.  marauder  seems  to  have 
registered  in  Reed's  Bird  Guide  as  the  sum- 
mer tanager  and  wife,  or  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Piranga  Rubra.  As  they  were  in  our  yard 
for  only  about  two  weeks,  I  judge  they  were 
merely  visiting  tourists.  In  spite  of  their 
great  beauty  they  received  no  invitation  to 
stay.     "  Handsome  is  as  handsome  does." 


FLORIDA    SUNSHINE 


AL  R  E  A  DY 
com  muni- 
cations  are 
coming  in  from 
the  large  dealers  in  honey,  and  honey  is  in 
demand,  in  big  letters.  We  would  advise 
beemen  of  the  state  not  to  sell  too  early 
nor  too  low.  Most  of  them  are  apt  to  be 
"  jewed  down  "  by  the  wholesalers,  who  take 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  we  fall  under 
the  class  "Southern  Honey;"  and  as  that 
has  always  had  to  take  a  lower  price  in 
past  years,  beemen  have  not  been  prompt 
generally  over  the  state  to  awake  to  a  real- 
ization that  "honey  is  honey"  this  year, 
and  stiffen  in  their  demands.  The  latest 
authorities  say  that  nobody  can  telk  now 
what  the  crop  of  1917  will  be,  but  advise 
beemen  to  gather  and  save  all  the  avail- 
able nectar  possible,  and  ask  a  good  price 
for  their  honey  in  the  bargain.  All  of  this 
is  good  and  timely  advice. 
*  #  * 

We  wish  to  repeat  a  dictum  of  Dr.  Phil- 
lips here;  it  is  worthy  of  world-wide  pro- 


E.  G.  Baldwin,  Deland,  Fla. 


mulgation.     H  e 
Av  rites : 

"  The  present 
emergency  offers 
a  great  opportunity  to  the  beekeeper,  not 
only  to  increase  his  business  so  as  to  make 
it  more  profitable,  but  especially  to  pro- 
vide a  valuable  food  product  for  the  nation." 
*  *  * 

Reports  the  past  month  from  interior 
sections  of  the  state  indicate  that  many  bees 
have  died  from  starvation.  It  is  just  as 
we  predicted.  Many  were  short  of  stores 
at  opening  of  orange-bloom  period,  and  the 
cold  weather  killed  that  source  of  honey ; 
consequently  the  usual  replenishing  of  hi\  es 
was  lacking,  and  loss  resulted  where  proper 
attention  was  not  given  to  the  bees.  The 
"  honey-makers  are  money-makers,"  where 
properly  managed;  but  letting  them  starve 
is  only  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  gold- 
en egg. 

^     *    0 

.Just  to  hand  comes  the  timely  bulletin 
from  the   Co-ojaerative  Extension  work  in 
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Agriculture  and  Home  Economies,  from  the 
V.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  and  State  Agi'i- 
cultural  Colleges  co-operating,  approved  by 
Bradford  Knapp,  Chief,  Office  of  Extension 
AVork  in  the  South.  The  appeal  to  county 
agents,  by  our  own  Dr,  Phillips,  Federal 
Apiculturist,  is  to  the  point,  stirring  and 
timely.  Write  for  it,  all  beemen,  if  you 
have  it  not  already,  and  then  act  on  the 
suggestions  given,  Florida,  especially, 
needs  an  awakening,  for  we  are  further  be- 
hindhand in  all  extension  work  and  state 
insi^ection,  etc.,  than  probably  any  other 
of  our  sister  states.  More  efficiency,  more 
wise  economy,  more  foresight,  this  is  what 
we  need,  what  we  must  have. 
«  «  « 

CLIPPING  queen's  wings  WHILE  SHE  IS  ON 
THE  COMB. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Perry,  of  Bradentown,  Fla., 
writes :  "  The  best  and  surest  way  is  to 
clip  the  queens  right  on  the  combs,  not 
touching  them  with  your  hands.  I  can 
clip  her  this  way  while  another  man  is  catclv 
ing  her  or  trying  to  catch  her."  We  sup- 
pose that  practice  is  evei'ything.  Our 
efforts  to  clip  while  a  queen  was  running 
loose  have  not  been  successful,  either  from 
point  of  time  saved  or  efficiency.  Once 
we  nearly  lopped  a  queen's  head  off,  and 
once  did  remove  a  leg  as  neatly  as  you 
please,  destroying  a  valuable  queen.  Our 
practice,  however,  has  made  us  dextrous  in 
catching  queens,  and  probably  every  other 
beeman  who  practices  clipping  regularly 
becomes  as  dextrous  as  any  one  else.  It  does 
not  take  long  to  clip  the  wing.  The  time 
is  usually  spent  in  finding  the  lady.  Some- 
times she  is  most  exasperatingly  coy  and 
retiring.  Our  correspondent's  remark  re- 
minds us  of  the  reply  a  good  housewife 
made  to  a  newspaper  request  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  best  way  to  kill  cockroaches. 
She  answered  the  notice  by  the  following: 
"  The  best  way  I  find  is  to  place  them  be- 
tween the  leaves  of  a  large  book,  and  close 
the  book  violently  and  suddenly.  Kills 
them  every  time.  Easy  enough  to  kill 
them.  Trouble  is  in  catching  them."  See 
the  point,  friend  Perry? 

first  aid. 
Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  is  issuing  bulletins 
and  press  notices  to  beekeepers  of  different 
states,  by  states,  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  individual  states  are  also  taking  af- 
fairs in  their  own  hands,  and  doing  "  their 
bit."  Mr.  Wilmon  Newell,  of  the  Crop 
Pest  Commission,  Gainesville,  Flat.,  has 
issued  a  press  notice  offering  his  services 
to  beekeepers  of  Florida  during  this  time 
of   strain    and   stress,   as   well   as   time    of 


grand  opportunity.  The  federal  office, 
Washingon,  has  not  yet  got  to  Florida  but 
will  as  soon  as  possible.  Dr.  Phillips  assures 
me.  Every  beekeeper  can  do  his  share 
toward  the  war,  the  country,  and  his  state 
by  putting  and  keeping  his  apiaries  in 
very  best  possible  shape,  and  working  them 
for  all  they  are  worth,  this  year  and  the 
next,  and  then  next.  By  that  time  it  may 
have  become  a  habit,  and  a  good  one  too. 
We  can  not  have  too  much  efficiency. 

*  *  * 

THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  LOCATIONS. 

This  year  illustrates,  as  never  before,  the 
decided  difference  in  value  of  locations  in 
Florida.  Inland  the  bees  have  not  gather- 
ed enough  honey,  generally  speaking,  to 
supply  their  brood-rearing  needs  since  the 
close  of  the  fall  flowers  last  autumn.  Many 
colonies,  in  apiaries  not  well  kept,  have 
starved,  and  many  more,  right  now,*  need 
attention.  Along  the  river  courses,  how- 
ever, and  near  hammock  lands  of  the  coasts, 
bees  have  done  better.  And  right  now  they 
are  storing  some  surplus — gallberry,  pal- 
metto, etc.,  being  the  chief  sources  so  far. 
Many  beemen  are  moving  their  bees  to  such 
more  favored  locations.  We  advise  pros- 
pective beemen  to  choose  always  sites  bor- 
dering some  swamp,  hammock,  or  river 
course — the  more  the  better.  Orange  loca- 
tions will  probably  not  be  back  into  nor- 
m.al  again  for  honey  for  three  years  or  more, 
north  of  the  middle  of  Florida.  Further 
south  a  year  or  two  may  repair  the  loss 
that  was  occasioned  by  the  freeze  in  Febru- 
ary. DeLand  is  about  the  worst  place  pos- 
sible for  an  ajDiary  at  this  particular  time. 

*  »  * 

THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  HONEY-PLANTS. 

Reports  come  to  us  of  bees  humming 
briskly  on  the  basswood  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sanford,  near  the  heavy  hammock  lands  of 
the  river.  They  are  also  doing  something 
on  it  over  in  the  East  Coast  section.  If 
any  one  doubts  it,  let  him  visit  those  sec- 
tions at  this  writing  (May  20),  and  he  will 
be  convinced.  We  have  the  linden  all 
right;  but  it  is  only  favored  spots  that 
have  enough  to  make  a  showing  in  supers. 
Friend  Baldwin,  of  Sanford,  writes  :  "  Clute 
is  going  to  extract  his  honey  now  on  the 
hives  as  far  as  justifiable,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  basswood  nectar.  If  he  gets  any 
basswood  honey  it  will  be  the  first  new 
hor.ey  this  season." 

The  cabbage  palmetto  is  already  showing 
the  long  whip-like  shoots  of  bud-stems  that 
appear  long  befoi'e  they  blossom  out  into 

*  Most  of  the  items  on  this  page  were  written  for 
the  June  issue,  but  reached  us  too  late  for  insertion 
in  that  number.- — Ed. 
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the  plume  -  like  racemes,  (Cieamy  whitei. 
They  are  appearing  rather  earlier  and  more 
profusely  than  usual.  Here's  hoping  for 
a.  good  flow  from  it  when  it  does  bloom. 
"We  need  it.  Saw  palmetto  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  yielding  overly  well  thus  far.  It 
l:as  been  too  dr>'  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  buds  are  blighting  in  many  plac3s. 
We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  mangrove  on 
the  west  coast,  below  Tampa,  is  also  show- 
ing buds,  not  being  killed  by  the  cold 
wave  in  February.  Florida  may  have  a 
crop  of  honey  yet. 

The  partridge  pea  {Cassia  chamaecrista) 
is  showing  up  well,  and  in  July  it  ought  to 
be  yielding  nectar.  Wliile  the  honey  is 
very  dark-red,  and  strong  in  flavor,  this 
year  anj'thing  that  is  honey  will  be  wel- 
come. It  will  cut  down  the  sugar  bill,  or 
will  bring  a  good  price  with  the  baking 
trade.  Let  us  keep  our  bees  strong  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  any  sudden  or  unex- 
pected flow.     Honey  is  honey  this  year. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

The  outlook  for  Florida  is  not  as  rosy 
as  it  might  be,  but  it  is  still  too  early  to 
state  definitely.  A  fair  crop  of  saw-pal- 
metto honey  has  been  taken  in  the  middle 
and  southern  parts  of  Florida,  and  bees  are 
building  up  and  beginning  to  store  some 
surplus,  even  in  the  inland  portions.  On 
tlie  river  and  coastal  lands  bees  are  storing 
well  now,  from  gallberry  and  palmetto,  in 
the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  the  state. 
But  with  orange  cut  out,  the  mangrove 
somewhat  hurt,  and  the  drouth  that  is 
rather  trying  just  now,  the  outlook  is  none 
too  reassuring.  However,  brothers,  bee- 
men,  fellow-citizens,  let  us  keep  our  di§h 
right  side  up,  and  be  ready  for  any  bless- 
ing that  comes  our  way. 
*  *  * 

A  slight  touch  of  foul  brood  (American) 
has  made  its  appearance  on  the  East  Coast. 
Prompt  measures  have  been  started  to 
stamjD  it  out.     Reports  later. 


I  HAVE  just 
succeeded  i  n 
completing  an 
electric  imbedder 
by  the  use  of  the  family  toaster  as  a  re- 
ducing tiarsformer.  It  was  so  easily  and 
quickly  made  that  I  was  surprised  by  my 
success.  Three  to  five  seconds  are  sufficient 
to  melt  the  wires  in. 

*  *  * 

I  use  a  %-inch  entrance  across  the  front 
of  my  hives,  and  find  that  a  piece  of  red- 
wood shake  makes  a  good  entrance-guard. 
Break  it  any  length  you  choose  and  slip  it 
into  the  part  you  wish  closed,  and  that  is  all 

there  is  to  it. 

*  *  ^ 

Dr.  Miller  says,  page  189,  March.  "  every 
lajdng  queen  ends  her  career  by  being 
superseded  by  the  bees."  .  I  wish  that  were 
true  in  all  events;  but  som.e  of  my  queens 
have  a  habit  of  playing  out  during  the  win- 
ter when  there  is  no  chance  of  being  super- 
seded. 

]\Ir.  Porter,  of  Fresno,  in  describing  tlie 
texture  of  granulated  bluecurl  honey,  says 
the  grain  is  very  fine.  I  find  it  quite  the 
opposite  here,  as  it  becomes  coarse,  and  so 
hard  in  the  combs  that  the  bees  often  re- 
move it  from  the  cells  and  out  of  the  hive 
without  making  use  cf  it. 

*  *  * 

I  have  abandoned  my  record-book  of 
colonies  as  being  too  much  trouble  and  too 


IN  CALIFORNIA 

P.  C.  Chadwick,  Redlands,  Cal. 


great  a  time- 
e  0  n  sumer.  A 
leadpencil  for 
records  o  n  the 
hive  answers  very  well  for  history,  wliile  a 
few  small  stones  on  the  lids  show  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  colony.  If  there  is 
an  exceptionally  fine  colony'  it  will  not  be 
forgotten. 

*  *  * 

I  have  always  been  opposed  to  the  Hoff- 
man frame,  but  am  now  convinced  that  its 
advantages  far  offset  its  disadvantages,  and 
hereafter  I  expect  to  buy  no  other  make. 
Tlie  advantage  of  always  being  ready  to 
move  is  in  itself  one  of  the  strongest  points; 
and  the  self-spaeing,  which  cf  necessity 
means  uniform  spacing,  is  a  very  desirable 
feature. 

»  *  * 

It  is  poor  economy  to  spend  valuable  time 
and  much  feed  trying  to  nurse  a  weak  colo- 
ny to  a  prosperous  condition.  It  always  re- 
minds me  of  tlie  Irishman  who  purchased 
a  pig  from  his  neighbor.  The  neighbor,  af- 
ter a  few  weeks,  asked  the  Irishman  how 
the  pig  was  doing.  "  Well,"  said  the  Irish- 
man, "  he  is  the  greatest  glutton  I  ever  saw. 
He  drank  a  whole  pail  of  swill;  and  when  I 
put  him  in  the  pail  he  did  not  half  fill  it  up." 

*     *     (E- 

My  bee-rancli  neighbor  called  to  me  as  I 
was  driving  past  his  house  to  see  if  I  could 
tell  him  what  my  bees  were  doing  in  his 
chicken-yard.     I   went   over,   and   was   not 
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long  in  discovering  they  were  gathering  up 
the  dry  mash  he  had  provided  for  his  chick- 
ens and  making  away  with  it.  This  clearly 
showed  the  scarcity  of  pollen  during  Janu- 
ary, and  indicated  that  pollen  substitutes 
might  be  of  \alue  at  times  even  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

*  ■»  * 

The  most  ideal  condition  for  a  favorable 
honey  season  and  brood-rearing  is  not  a 
-continuation  of  warm  open  days  when  the 
bees  can  fly  at  will.     During  such  a  season 


the  flowers  and  honey-bearing  plants  de- 
velop far  in  advance  of  the  bees.  The  ideal 
season  is  one  where  there  is  plenty  of  pollen 
and  a  little  honey  available  wlienever  the 
bees  can  get  out,  but  sufficient  bad  weath- 
er to  keep  the  honey-plants  from  develop- 
ing faster  than  the  bees.  If  the  bees  can 
get  out  to  pollen  and  honey  at  intervals  suf- 
ficient to  keep  up  brood-rearing,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  honey-plants  are  held  back 
while  the  breeding  is  in  progress,  it  is  an 
ideal  condition. 


NOTES  FROM   CANADA 

j.  L.  Byer,  Markham,  Ont. 


IT  i  s  June  5 
and  we  are 
still  waiting 
and  hoping  for 
summer  weather.  We  liave  had  cool  windy 
weather  continuously  almost  every  day  tliis 
spring,  and  as  a  result  vegetation  is  fully 
two  weeks  behind  the  average  seasons.  One 
thing  to  be  thankful  for  is  that  there  have 
been  practically  no  frosts  for  some  weeks 
past,  so  everything  should  be  all  right  if  the 
weather  once  turns  warm.  The  clover  is 
late,  and  looking  none  too  well  in  this  part 
of  the  province,  and  will  likely  be  short  in 
growth,  no  matter  what  the  weather  is  like 
from  now  on.  Tb.e  late  spring  should  b3 
favorable  for  basswood  where  there  are  any 
of  these  trees  left;  and  since  the  buds  are 
barely  showing  at  date  of  writing  they  will 
in  all  likelihood  escape  frosts.  Quite  often 
a  June  frost  kills  the  basswood  buds,  as  was 
the  case  a  year  or  so  ago  here  in  Ontario. 

The  rainfall  has  been  light  here  in  York 
Co.,  but  nothing  has  sutfered  from  drouth 
yet.  A  nice  rain  falling  today  will  help  a 
lot.  In  some  of  the  western  counties  of  the 
province  there  has  been  too  much  rain — al- 
most as  much  as  last  year,  one  rei>ort  says. 
This  will  undoubtedly  mean  better  clover 
prospects  for  western  Ontario  than  for  the 
eastern  and  central  counties,  as  a  wet  May 
generally  means  a  good  growth  of  alsike. 

Fruit-trees  are  just  starting  to  bloom — 
the  latest  by  all  odds  of  any  season  since 
we  have  kept  bees.  Cherries,  plums,  pears, 
and  some  early  varieties  of  apples  show  a 
fair  lot  of  bloom;  but  there  is  almost  a 
total  dearth  of  blossoms  on  all  late  varieties 
of  apples.  Secretary  Hodgetts,  of  the 
Fruit-growers,  says  that  reports  indicate 
this  condition  nearly  all  over  the  province, 
and  that  a  very  light  crop  of  winter  apples 
is  in  sight  at  best.  Last  year's  apple  crop 
was  very  short,  not  on  account  of  lack  of 
bloom,  but  because  of  heavy  dropping  late 
in    the  season,   caused   by    excessively   wet 


weather  at  first, 
followed  by  a 
long  period  of 
drouth.  While 
we  regret  the  failure  of  the  apple  crop,  nev- 
ertheless this  is  a  factor  to  take  into  consid- 
eration when  the  demand  for  honey  is  under 
discussion,  as  apples  are  one  of  the  staples 
in  almost  every  household.  Experience  has 
taught  us  that  when  the  material  for  apple 
sauce  is  abundant  there  is  never  quite  as 
heavy  and  continued  demand  for  honey  as 
when  the  apple  crop  is  light. 

*  *  * 

The  advice  given  to  the  combless-package 
men  on  page  430,  June,  is  good  so  far  as 
it  goes;  but  so  far  as  our  experience  teaches 
here  in  Ontario,  the  most  vital  point  of  all 
is  not  mentioned.  Put  enough  food  in  the 
cages.  Different  lots  have  come  into  On- 
tario this  spring  with  the  bees  starving  on 
arrival,  even  when  there  had  been  no  delay 
in  transit.  It  is  hard  to  explain  the  differ- 
ences in  conditions,  sometimes.  One  lot 
came  from  the  south,  and  the  food  in  the 
tins  was  hardly  touched.  Another  lot  came 
from  the  same  man  at  the  same  place,  and 
the  bees  were  on  the  road  but  12  hours  long- 
er than  the  first  lot,  and  yet  the  food  was 
all  gone.     Put  lots  of  food  in  the  cages. 

*  *  * 

In  the  May  issue  we  mentioned  that  a 
friend  had  called  on  us  with  samples  of 
paper  containers  for  honey.  We  also  stat- 
ed that  we  had  no  information  as  to  prices, 
etc.  Surely  that  was  bad  business  on  our 
part,  but  it  again  proved  that  Gleanings 
is  a  good  advertising  medium.  Letter  after 
letter  has  come  asking  for  more  information, 
and  I  have  had  to  answer  in  each  case  that 
no  more  information  was  available.  I  have 
heard  notliing  of  the  matter  since.  Wheth- 
er the  prices  were  not  right  to  suit  the 
agent  I  cannot  tell,  but  he  has  not  called 
since.     One   thing   sure,   we   shall   give   no 
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futiu'e  '^  advance  notices "  in  Gleanings 
unless  sure  of  being'  al)le  to  deliver  the 
goods.  We  don't  blame  i)eui)le  for  writing 
for  information,  and  we  don't  i)ositively  dis- 
like writing  replies,  but  it  is  even  possible 
to  get  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

CAN  EUROPEAN  FOUL  UKOOD  BE  QUARANTINED f 

On  page  47/5,  June  issue,  C.  F.  Bender 
says  that  he  has  entirely  eradicated  Europe- 
an foul  brood  from  his  vicinity  by  using 
the  Alexander  treatment  in  conjunction  with 
a  plan  of  his  own — moving  infected  colonies 
as  fast  as  discovered  to  a  Cjuaiantine  yard 
not  nearer  than  two  miles  from  the  nearest 
be:.'s  and  then  treating  them  at  once.  He 
would  have  some  dilliculty  in  using  the 
latter  plan  if  he  lived  in  many  sections  of 
Ontario.  Oertainly  we  could  tind  no  place 
near  us  that  had  no  bees  within  two  miles  of 
it.  Fjuro})ean  foul  brood  is  rapidly  spread- 
ing in  Ontario,  and  it  looks  as  tlio  a  good 
many  of  us  in  the  near  future  will  have 
more  experimental  knowledge  of  this  dis- 
ease than  in  the  past.  That  we  can  all  be 
as  successful  as  Mr.  Bender  in  combating 
this  i^lague  is  my  earnest  wish. 

WHAT      CONSTITUTES      A       FAIR      PRICE      FOR 
HONEY? 

From  what  evidence  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain, it  looks  as  tho  the  '16  crop  of  honey 
in  Ontario  is  about  all  gone.  As  stated  in 
the  last  lot  of  "  Notes,"  some  iirms  are  tiy- 
ing  to  buy  the  new  crop  in  advance.  I  have 
heard  of  no  sales  being  made,  and  as  a 
rule  the  beekeepeis  are  not  keen  for  taking 
a  chance  when  there  is  so  much  uncertainty 
in  the  air.     Almost  every  letter  reaching  me 


speaks  of  the  nece.ssiti/  of  getting  a  higher 
|)rice  for  honey  than  in  the  past,  and  1  be- 
lieve that  the  g'i'eat  majority  only  want  a 
fair  figure  for  their  produce.  What  con- 
stitutes a  fa:r  price  is,  of  course,  a  debat- 
able subject,  especially  if  we  consider  the 
price  of  some  of  the  food  staples  at  present. 
Personally,  I  think  there  should  be  an  in- 
crease over  last  year's  figures;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  try  to  figure  on 
such  advances  as  have  been  made  in  bread, 
pork,  etc.  So  long  as  the  different  grades 
of  syrup  are  on  the  market  at  a  low  price 
as  compared  with  honey,  there  is  no  use  of 
unduly  inflating  the  price  of  the  latter;  for 
while  certain  classes  would  have  the  honey 
at  any  price,  the  great  mass  of  the  peojile 
are  forced  to  consider  their  pocketbooks, 
even  if  that  does  mean  disci'imination 
against  their  stomachs  sometimes. 

CANS  AND  CANS  AND  CANS. 

Being  told  that  future  delivery  and  future 
Ijriices  were  uncertain  factors  in  the  matter 
of  getting  honey-tins,  we  gave  our  order 
about  six  weeks  ago  for  a  few  hundred  tens 
and  fives  as  well  as  some  sixties.  We  ex- 
l^ected  delivery  some  time  in  the  honey  sea- 
son, as  last  year  it  was  hard  to  get  them 
any  time  near  the  date  promised.  Contrary 
to  expectations  the  pails  have  come  already, 
and  we  have  had  to  pile  them  in  outbuilding's 
wliere  they  will  have  to  lie  for  a  long  time, 
possibly  for  another  year  for  all  we  know. 
One  consolation  in  having  bought  early  is 
tliat  they  have  since  advanced  in  price. 
Should  there  be  no  crop,  and  should  the 
pails, be  cheaper  another  year,  even  this 
one  "  consolation  "  will  disappear. 


Til  E      topic 
most  under 
d  i  scussion 
?jy    tlie    greater 

number  of  beekeepers  of  this  state  is  the 
vei'y  short  honey  croji  in  that  section  of  the 
state  which  usually  produces  the  majority 
of  the  total  outijut  of  the  state. 

Thruout  the  southwest  section  there  is  at 
pi'esent  little  or  no  surplus  honey.  In  the 
south  section  the  only  prospect  for  a  honey- 
liow  this  season  is  from  mesquite  during  its 
second  blooming  period — from  the  middle 
to  the  last  of  June.  In  this  district  there 
will  undoul)tedly  be  a  light  flow  from  cotton 
in  scattered  areas.  In  the  western  section 
tliere  are  ])r()spects  for  a  honey-flow  from 
huajilla,  catclaw,  whitebrush,  and  mesquite. 
In  some  localities  it  has  been  so  dry  this 
year  that  bushes  which   usually   bloom  in 
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February  a  r  e 
ju.st  now  coming 
into  bloom.  In 
tlie  alfalfa  sec- 
tion the  prospects  are  good  fur  at  least  a 
normal  honey-flow.  The  main  crop  here  is 
made  late,  and  the  bees  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  build  up  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
spring  losses.  In  the  south-central  region 
the  horsemint  has  not  yielded  any  surplus. 
W^ith  us  the  cultivated  horsemint  dried  up 
very  quickly  after  coming  into  bloom.  The 
bees  wei'e  not  able  to  work  it  over  seven 
to  ten  days.  There  is  yet  some  wild  horse- 
mint wliicli  came  on  later  that  is  sulficient 
to  keep  the  bees  from  starvation. 

The  cotton-flow  will  undoubtedly  be  close 
to  normal.  In  the  north-central  portion  the 
eaily  flow  has  not  been  missed  as  much,  and 
in  some  section  the  bees  are  in  very  good 
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condition  to  take  care  of  the  cotton  fiow 
that  is  to  come.  In  the  eastern  section  the 
honey  yield  this  season  will  nndonbtedly  be 
above  normal.  In  tliis  section  the  bees  win- 
tered nnusually  well.  There  was  an  abun- 
dance of  early  flow,  and  the  bees  are  now  in 
prime  condition  to  take  care  of  the  bass- 
wood  flow.  Thruout  the  north  section  the 
prospects  for  a  honey-yield  are  good  from 
hoi-semint,  sweet  clover,  and  cotton. 

Upon  such  prospects  as  just  mentioned, 
the  honey  market  is  very  unsettled.  How- 
ever, there  is  an  upward  trend  in  honey 
prices,  but  even  at  that  little  honey  is  being 
offered  for  sale.  Thruout  the  sonth  and 
southwest  sections  honey  is  being  listed  at 
11  cents  for  extracted  and  13  for  bulk  comb. 
Vei-y  little  honey  has  been  listed  for  sale 
over  the  remainder  of  the  state,  but  the 
prices  prevail  strong  and  are  continually 
going  up.  There  is  a  general  feeling  among 
those  who  are  best  informed  on  market  con- 
ditions that  future  prices  for  honey  will 
be  much  higher  than  they  are  now.  There 
is  also  a  general  trend  toward  the  produc- 
tion of  extracted  honey. 

*  *  » 

Since  the  last  notes  were  written  the 
efforts  of  the  Director  of  the  Experiment 
Station  and  the  beekeepers  have  resulted  in 
the  legislature  providing  for  $5000  for  foul- 
brood-eradication  work.  The  appropria- 
tion has  not  yet  been  signed  by  the  Govern- 
or, but  it  is  hoped  that  the  item  for  this 
work  will  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
budget. 

*  *  * 

The  program  for  the  21st  annual  meeting 
of  the  Texas  State  Beekeepers'  Association 
has  just  been  completed.  This  meeting  is 
held  each  year  in  connection  with  tlie  Texas 
Farmers'  Congi-ess  at  College  Station.  This 
year  the  meetings  of  the  Beekeepers'  Asso- 
ciation are  held  during  the  last  two  days  of 
the  congress,  which  is  in  session  August  1, 
2,  and  3.  The  president  of  the  association, 
Mr.  E.  G.  LeStourgeon,  of  San  Antonio,  is 
making  every  possible  effort  to  have  this 
meeting  the  best  that  has  yet  been  held.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  beekeepers  of  the  state  will 
help  their  president  attain  his  goal.  Many 
beekeepers  have  already  signified  their  in- 
tention of  coming  to  the  meeting  and  a 
large  attendance  is  expected.  The  topics 
which  are  found  on  the  program  are  cer- 
tainly as  interesting  as  any  that  have  ever 
been  presented  to  the  association.  .They 
are  timely,  and  should  be  of  much  interest 
to  every  beekeeper  in  the  state. 
*  *  * 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  but 
very  little  demand  from  the  beekeepers  of 
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the  Rocky  Mountain  region  for  combless 
packages  of  bees.  Many  of  the  larger  deal- 
ers in  this  state  were  already  well  fiUed  with 
orders  when  the  emergency  call  came  from 
Dr.  Phillips  for  an  additional  supply.  The 
gi-eatest  difficulty  in  tliis  trade  the  past  sea- 
son has  been  to  furnish  queens  when  re- 
quested. The  queen-breeders  of  the  state 
have  been  forced  to  turn  down  more  orders 
than  they  filled.  General  unfavorable  con- 
ditions for  mating  is  given  as  the  chief  rea- 
son for  the  shortage  in  supply. 

A   REAL    WINTERING   PROBLEM   IN   TEXAS. 

It  seems  that  the  wintering  problems  in 
this  state  are  not  solved,   contrary  to  the 
common  belief.     The  winters  here  are  mild, 
and  over  the  entire  state  no  extra  attention 
is  given  the  bees  to  cari-y  them  over  the  win- 
ter.    Occasionally,   for  one  reason   or  an- 
other, a  beekeeper  will  leave  on  a  super  of 
sealed   honey.     There   are   those   who   will 
argue  against  this,   saying  that  tlie   addi- 
tional room  to  keep  warm  will  tax  the  bees 
and  cause  loss.     The  fact  remains  that  we 
have  so  much  mild  weather  during  the  win- 
ter that  there  is  no  way  to  keep  the  bees 
from  flying,  and  at  such  times  they  need 
stores.     The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  bee- 
keeper must  see  that  his  bees  go  into  the 
winter  in  good  strong  condition  and  with 
plenty   of  stores.     Even   with  honey   at   a 
high  price  it  is  not  advisable  to  dispose  of 
all  the_  crop  and  allow  the  bees  to  suffer  the 
following  spring.     Every  one  who  has  had 
to  feed  10-cent  sugar  this  past  season  wishes 
that  he  had  some  of  the  5  and  7  cent  honey 
that  was  sold  last  fall.     Every  beekeeper  is 
anxious  to  have  his  bees  up  to  the  greatest 
possible  strength  at  the  time  the  honey-flow 
comes  on,  but  it  often  happens  that  the  bees 
cannot  reach  this  condition  without  assist- 
ance from  the  beekeeper. 

FEATURING    HONEY    AT    THE    FAIRS. 

Each  year  -county  fairs  are  held  in  various 
localities  over  the  state.  At  roost  of  these 
fairs  a  display  of  honey  will  be  found, 
usually  in  some  inconspicuous  place.  At 
a  few  of  the  fairs  there  is  a  department  for 
apicultural  products,  and  small  prizes  are 
awarded  to  the  exhibitors.  Generally 
speaking,  the  beekeepers  have  not  yet  come 
to  realize  fully  the  value  of  such  exhibits  in 
increasing  the  consumption  of  honey.  To 
the  few  beekeepers  who  exhibit  at  the  larger 
fairs  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  how  little 
the  public  knows  about  honey.  They  feel 
that  they  are  conducting  an  educational  cam- 
paign for  the  betterment  of  the  industi-y  at 
large.  It  is  good,  however,  to  note  the  in- 
creased interest  in  apicultural  displays  at 
the  larger  fairs.     Each  year  sees  new  in- 
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terests  which  have  usually  been  successful 
at  sora.e  rf  the  smaller  fairs.  Mr.  i.  i  . 
Rohinson,  of  Bartlett  Texas,  who  i s  ui 
charee  of  exhibits  at  the  lexas  btate  1  an, 
which  is  held  in  Dallas,  is  already  making 
trips  among  the  beekeepers  with  a  view  ot 
stimulating  interest  in  the  honey  exhibits  at 
the  coming  fair.  The  beekeepers  of  this 
state  should  realize  now  as  never  before  the 
necessity  of  bringing  before  the  people  the 
value  of  honey,  which  is  not  a  luxury  but  a 
necessity.  ^  ^  ^ 

The  matter  of  beekeepers  securing  credit 
from  their  local  bankers  is  apparently  a 
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matter  of  concern   in  other  stales  as  well 
as  in  Texas.     We  often  hear  a  beekeeper 
express  much  disgust  over  the  fact  that  his 
banker  will  not   consider  his  apiary   good 
security  for  a  loan.     Very  seldom  have  we 
heard  of  a  banker  advancing  money  with 
wliich  to  purchase  additional  bees,  taking 
the  bees  as  collateral.     It  is  up  to  the  bee- 
keepers to  demonstrate  that  beekeeping  is  a 
stable  industiT  and  not  a  fickle  speculation. 
While  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  bankers 
are  too  conservative  in  accepting  apiaries  as 
security,  the   fact  still  remains  that  such 
risks  are  greater  than  in  many  other  indus- 
tries. 


AMONG    THE    ROCKIES 

Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Colorado 


THE  beekeep- 
ers of  the 
Inter- 
mountain  region 
will  have  to  wake  up  on  the  container  sitiui- 
tion  While  many  have  bought  their  cans, 
few"  have  enough  for  their  requirements. 
Should  the  can -manufacturers  be  tor- 
bidden  to  sell  cans  to  beekeepers  for  use  in 
storing  extracted  honey,  we  shall  be  forced 
into  a  very  serious  situation. 

Barrels  in  sufficient  quantities  are  unob- 
tainable; and,  even  if  they  ^^^^/^jf  "^^^^' 
the  loss  from  having  to  store  alfalfa  honey 
in  barrels  would  be  at  least  one  per  cent. 

Aikin  honey-bags  are  out  of  the  question, 
as  the  large  producer  has  no  plf^;,°  ^^o^^ 
filled  bags  until  they  are  granulated  sohd, 
and  they  cannot  be  piled  up  until  solid.  A 
hard  paper-board  package  might  be  practi- 
cable, but  a  bag  will  not  do. 

The  best  thing  the  beekeeper  can  do  is  to 
get  all  the  cans  possible  and  use  ban-els  as  a 
last  resort.  Many  can  storeseveral  tons  in 
their  large  tanks,  but  this  will  necessitate  a 
hard    disagi-eeable    job    chopping    out   the 

granulated  honey.  .      ^^-^^ 

Honey  of  the  Inter  -  mountain  re.gion 
should  be  put  in  tin  cans.  The  matter  might 
be  taken  up  with  the  Government  to  advan 
ta^e-  and  if  we  can  secure  no  cans,  the  bet- 
ted pl^i  would  be  to  stick  to  the  comb- 
honey  production,  so  that  we  can  obtain  a 
honev  crop  in  some  form. 

HOW^MUcS  HOKEY  IS  HANDLED  IK  CABLOTS? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  estimate  of  only 
ten  per  cent  of  the  honey  crop  being  handled 
in  cariots  is  pretty  low  The  wholesale  price 
is  not  governed  entirely  by  the  carlot  ship- 
ments The  local  carlot  shipments  have  a 
gi-eat  influence  on  the  market  whenthey  go 
upon  the  city  markets,  as  they  do  m  many 

'^Probably  ninety  per  cent  of  the  produc- 


tion of  the  Inter- 
mountain  region 
i  s  handled  i  n 
cariots,  or  goes 
upon  the  wholesale  markets;  and  while  I 
am  not  so  familiar  with  Texas  and  Ca  itor- 
nia,  I  do  know  that  a  large  part  of  <-ah±or- 
nia's  crop  is  handled  in  cariots,  and  lexas 
honey  finds  its  way  into  the  wholesale  mar- 
kets of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Mis- 
souri in  large  quantities. 

If  the  total  production  of  honey  tor  the 
United  States  is  around  $20,000,000  the 
amount  of  honey  going  into_  the  wholesale 
markets  is  doubtless  four  to  six  million 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  will  doubtless 
soon  be  able  to  give  us  statistics  on  the  hon- 
ey shipments  of  the  United  States,  and  then 
we  shall  know  more  about  the  i^elation  ot 
price  as  affected  by  the  wholesale  market. 

HARD  TO  ERADICATE,  BUT  EASY  TO  CURE. 

In  our  experience  with   European  tout 
brood,  we  find  something  to  learn  every  day. 
It  is  hard  to  eradicate  but  easy  to  cure. 
What  is  meant  by  that  is  that  an  individual 
apiary  can  be  cleaned  up  readily,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  clean  up   a  district  comprising 
twenty  apiaries.    Bees  and  swarms  are  very 
elusive.    We  have  them,  and  we  do  not  have 
them     At  the  same  time  we  are  not  discour- 
aged, for  I  believe  we  are  making  headway. 
In  one  apiary  of  over  100  colonies,  24  were 
found  affected  with  European  foul  brood 
In  this  apiary  were  about  15  colonies  that 
had  been  requeened  last  season  with  Golden 
Italian  stock,  several  of  these  being  some- 
what weak,  but  not  one  of  these  colonies 
showed  any  signs  of  the  disease  on  examin- 
ation  in  May.  , 

While  it  is  impossible  to  keep  all  colonies 
strong  at  all  times,  it  is  easier  to  do  so  with 
resistant  Italian  queens,  and  tbe  disease  can 
be  mastered  with  good  stock  and  mtelhgent 
care. 
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L.  W.,  Illinois. 
— I  learn  that 
some  large 
honey  -produc- 
ers extract  before 
the  combs  are  cap- 
ped; others  say  that 
when  two-thirds  of 
the  comb  surface  is 
capped  that  it  is 
enoush.     Still  others 

insist    that    every    cell    should    be    sealed    Ijefore    ex- 
tracting. 

A.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  locality 
and  the  source  of  the  honey.  Buckwheat 
honey  may  be  fit  to  extract  sometimes  when 
but  few  of  the  combs  are  capped.  But  it  is 
far  safer  to  err  on  the  side  of  having  half  or 
two-thirds  of  the  comb  surface  sealed  than  to 
extract  honey  that  is  too  green.  Unripe  ' 
honey  sent  to  the  market  does  no  little 
damage,  not  only  to  the  seller  of  such  prod- 
uct, but  to  those  selling  fully  ripened  honey. 
In  some  localities  it  is  well  enough  to  ex- 
tract when  two-thirds  of  the  combs  are  cap- 
ped over.  If  one  waits  till  every  cell  is 
capped  he  is  liable  to  force  swarming,  and 
at  the  same  time  may  cut  down  the  crop 
somewhat. 

It  should  be  always  borne  in  mind  that 
unsealed  cells  may  contain  fully  ripe  honey; 
and  in  rare  instances  sealed  honey  may  not 
always  be  ripe;  but  we  strongly  urge  every 
beginner  not  to  extract  until  two-thirds  of 
each  comb  surface  is  capped  over.  Better 
err  on  the  side  of  having  used  the  uncapping- 
knife  too  much  than  not  enough. 

G.  L.  D.,  New  York. — Will  I  not  secure  a  better 
price  if  I  sell  my  honey  on  commission  than  .sell  out- 
right for   cash  ? 

A.  That  dei)ends.  If  the  commission  house 
is  reliable  it  can  and  often  does  get  the 
beekeeper  a  larger  price  than  if  he  sold  at 
the  then  ca^h  price;  but  if  the  house  is  not 
reliable  it  may  make  false  returns.  We  have 
known  of  several  instances  where  a  commis- 
sion house  has  sold  extracted,  say  at  ten 
cents,  but  made  returns  on  the  basis  of  only 
eight.  Unless  a  producer  can  trace  his  honey 
to  the  buyer,  he  cannot  know  for  what  his 
honey  actually  sells  for.  As  a  general 
proposition  it  is  safer  to  sell  on  an  actual 
cash  basis:  and  among  reliable  houses  the 
practice  is  becoming  more  and  more  common. 

E.  E.  F.,  Wisconsin. — -If  I  have  a  bad  case  of 
robbinK  when  a  colony  is  nearly  overpowered  what 
shall  T  do? 

A.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  best  to  let  the 
robbers  finish  up  the  job.  If  the  entrance  of 
the  robbed  colony  is  closed  entirely,  the  bees 
inside  may  be  suffocated  while  the  robbers 
on  the  outside  will  pounce  on  every  other 
colony  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  trouble  is  scattered  all  over 
the  apiary.  A  far  better  plan  is  to  put  a 
wire-cloth  cage  over  the  robbed  colony.  At 
intervals  of  two  or-  three  minutes  lift  the 
cage  and  let  the  robbers  rush  in  from  the 
outside.  In  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  the  robbers  will  all  be  trapped  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  wire  cage.  These  trap- 
ped bees  sliould  not  b<?  released  except  at  an 
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outyard.  If  they 
are  let  out  at 
nightfall  they 
will  repeat  their 
work  the  follow- 
i  n  g  m  o  rning. 
They  had  better 
be  killed  out- 
right than  to  be 
let  loose  again, 
especially  if  one  has  nuclei  or  is  attempting 
to  raise  queens. 

M.  M.  B.,  Illinois. — When  can  one  dec  iJe  that  the 
boney-flow  is  beginning  to  wane  ? 

A.  If  the  flow  is  from  clover,  two-thirds 
of  the  clover-heads  will  be  brown,  and  the 
rest  will  show  fairly  fresh  heads.  If  the 
bees  at  the  entrance  are  tugging  at  the 
drones  at  the  entrance,  showing  that  they 
are  unw^elcome,  and  if  they  show  an  incli- 
nation to  rob  along  about  the  middle  hours 
of  the  day,  it  may  be  surmised  that  clover 
is  at  or  near  its  end.  Some  fresh  rains,  how- 
ever, may  i>rolong  the  season. 

S.  E.  G..  Pennsylvania. — -What  makes  my  bees  so 
cross  immediately  after  the  honey-flow,  especially 
from  basswood  ? 

A.  It  may  be  set  down  as  a  rule  that  bees 
will  be  cross  immediately  following  a  sud- 
den stoppage  of  the  flow  of  honey.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  whether  it  is  at  the 
close  of  the  honey-flow  or  whether  a  hard 
summer  rain  has  washed  the  copious  supply 
of  nectar  out  of  the  blossoms.  In  the  same 
way,  bees  will  be  cross  along  about  ten 
0  'clock  after  they  have  been  gathering  all 
the  honey  out  of  the  buckwheat  blossoms. 
They  will  be  fearfully  cross  when  the  sun 
dries  the  honey-dew  or  aphid  secretion  from 
the  leaves  of  certain  shade  and  forest  trees. 
The  dew  of  the  morning  softens  the  saccha- 
rine matter;  and  wlien  the  sun  dries  it  down 
to  a  hard  varnish  the  bees  will  often  be  very 
cross.  In  the  same  way  bees  will  be  very 
cross  after  robbing  if  the  sweets  they  -are 
robbing  be  suddenly  cut  off. 

V.  H.  B.,  New  York. — Why  is  it  that  basswood 
is  so  often  a  failure? 

A.  No  one  knows.  It  very  often  happens 
that  when  clover  is  almost  a  failure  basswood 
will  come  in  strong.  As  a  rule  it  will  be 
the  other  way.  The  same  causes  that  oper- 
ate to  make  fruit-trees  fail  some  seasons  to 
yield  probably  operate  on  basswoods.  In 
most  localities  basswoods  do  not  yield  more 
than  once  in  two  or  three  years,  and  some- 
times only  once  in  five  years. 

E.  B.  P.,  Pennsylvania. — I  have  (Some  colonies 
that  are  fair,  some  that  are  strong,  and  some  that 
are  vi^eak.  I  wish  to  produce  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey.      How  shall  I  proceed  ? 

A.  Use  strong  colonies  for  the  production 
of  comb  honey.  Those  of  fair  strength  may 
be  used  for  producing  extracted,  giving  them 
combs  as  fast  as  they  will  take  them.  Where 
a  weak  one. happens  to  be  by  the  side  of  a 
fair  one  as  to  strength,  the  two  may  be 
united,  moving  the  united  colony  to  a  point 
midway  between  where  the  other  two  stood. 
If  there  is  no  choice  of  queens  let  the  bees 
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eliminate  one  or  tlie  otlier;  luit  the  queen  of 
the  weak  colony,  if  she  is  a  poor  layer, 
should  be  killed;  and  as  a  matter  of  precau- 
tion the  other  queen  should  be  caged  for  24 
hours  before  being  released. 

A  weak  colony  left  by  itself  will  be  of  no 
value  except  for  increase.  By  fall  it  may  be 
built  up  to  a  good  strong  colony;  and  if 
there  is  any  fall  flow  it  may  be  useful  in 
gathering  some  surplus.  But  in  most  locali- 
ties it  will  need  whatever  it  can  gather  after 
September  1  for  winter  stores. 

G.  E.  C,  Ohio. — Whith  is  worse — European  or 
American   foul   brood? 

A.  That  depends.  Some  beekeepers  main- 
tain that  American  is  not  to  be  feared,  be- 
cause they  can  easily  control  it,  while  others 
hold  that  European  is  the  easier  to  handle. 
The  last  named  does  not  require  the  destruc- 
tion of  combs,  and  according  to  some  of  our 
best  authorities  can  usually  be  cured  by  re- 


(jueening  with  \'igorous  Italian  stock.  If 
European  starts  in  a  yard,  it  is  liable  to  take 
the  whole  apiary,  because  it  progresses  far 
more  rapidly  than  the  American  type  of  the 
disease;  and  it  may  bo  necessary  to  requeen 
the  whole  apiary  before  any  great  measure 
of  relief  can  be  expected.  But  European  is 
more  insidious;  and,  as  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  says,  it  doe  i 
not  fight  fair,  because  sometimes  all  repres- 
sive measures  fail  for  a  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  American,  if  one  is  careful,  can  always 
be  cured  by  shaking  on  foundation,  taking 
the  precaution  to  see  that  no  diseased  honey 
is  scattered  around.  But  when  shaking,  one 
must  be  careful  to  see  that  the  bees  do  not 
swarm  out.  Perforated  zinc  should  be  placed 
over  the  entrance  to  hold  the  queen  in  until 
the  swarm  is  really  started  in  housekeeping. 
Of  the  two  diseases,  we  should  fear  the 
American  more  than  the  European.     It  costs 


THE    BACICEOT    BUZZER. 

BV    .1.     H.    I)()N.\UKV. 
31<itlicr   sails   it's    all    ri'jht    about    thf    successful    hceman   harinr/'tn  look  at  cri'Viithituj  iron)   the   bees' 
viewpoint ;    hut    what    she    wants    to    knoiv    is    irhij    then  can't  find  some  other  way  to  ex/ircss  theinsejves. 
i<he  says  they  just  back  up  and  push. 
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less  to  treat  the  European,  and  some  of  our 
best  beekeepers,  including  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller, 
S.  D.  House,  and  many  others,  feel  that  the 
European  is  easily  controlled;  and  some  go 
even  so  far  as  to  say  it  is  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise, because  it  wipes  out  all  the  box-hive 
beekeepers  and  the  slovenly,  don  't-care  class 
who  are  continually  cutting  down  prices 
and  demoralizing  the  industry  generally. 

The  American  works  the  same  way;  but  as 
long  as  there  is  any  American  in  the  local- 
ity, a  healthy  yard  conducted  by  an  intelli- 
gent beekeeper  is  always  in  danger  of  infec- 
tion. That  does  not  necessarily  follow  in 
the  case  of  European. 

W.  B.  C,  Missouri. — When  bees  are  loafing  out  at 
the  front  of  the  entrance,  will  smoking  make  thero 
go  to  work  in  the  supers? 

A.  Clustering  out  in  this  way  is  usually 
caused  by  too  contracted  an  entrance  or  a 
hive  placed  out  in  the  hot  sun.  The  remedy 
is  to  enlarge  the  entrance  or  place  a  shade- 
board  on  top  of  the  hive  or  both.  The  shade 
should  be  large  enough  to  cover  the  hive 
during  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day.  The  en- 
trance should  not  be  less  than  %  by  the 
width  of  the  hive;  and  it  may  be  necessary, 
in  case  of  strong  colonies,  to  lift  the  hive  off 
the  bottom-board  and  place  four  %  blocks 
on  each  corner  and  put  the  hive  up  on  the 
blocks.  This  will  usually  stop  all  loafing. 
We  would  not  advise  lifting  the  hive  up  in 
this  way  unless  it  is  at  least  two-story  in 
size.  A  %  entrance  by  the  width  of  the  hive 
is  usually  enough  for  a  one-story  colony. 

Ordinarily,  smoking  the  bees  back  into  the 
hive  thru  a  small  or  limited  entrance  is  only 
a  temporary  expedient.  It  does  little  or  no 
good.  The  real  remedy  lies  in  more  ventila- 
tion or  shade,  or  both. 

A.  B.  C,  Corinth,  N.  Y. — How  can  one  qualify 
himself  for  a  bee  inspector?  What  are  the  qualifi- 
cations necessary  ?  Does  one  have  to  be  a  college 
graduate  ? 

A.  One  does  not  need  to  be  a  college 
graduate  in  order  to  be  a  bee  inspector.  He 
should,  however,  be  a  good  practical  bee- 
keeper and  be  thoroly  familiar  with  the 
various  forms  of  bee  diseases.  If  he  can  go 
along  with  a  bee  inspector  on  a  regular  trip 
he  will  get  a  great  deal  of  valuable  informa- 
tion and  experience. 

It  is  important  that  a  bee  inspector  know 
the  subject  of  practical  beekeeping  pretty 
thoroly,  because  one  of  his  principal  duties 
will  be  to  instruct  beekeepers  on  how  to 
keep  bees  as  well  as  how  to  prevent  disease 
from  getting  started  among  tlxe  bees. 

G.  J.  S.,  Ontario. — We  have  been  trying  to  keep 
a  few  bees  on  our  farm  situated  on  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario.  We  have  had  rather  poor  results 
in  building  up  during  summer,  and  also  in  winter- 
ing which  I  lay  to  weakness.  I  have  been  wonder 
ing  if  our  location  so  near  the  lake  is  detrimental. 

A.  Bees  do  not  do  quite  so  well  close  to 
a  body  of  water  as  a  few  hundred  feet  back. 
When  they  are  located  next  to  one  of  the 
big  lakes  the  cold  wind  off  the  water  is  apt 
to  prevent  the  bees  from  building  up  as  they 
should.     It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  you 


should  have  trouble  in  building  up  your 
colonies  in  the  spring  if  you  are  right  on 
the  lake  shore.  You  could,  perhaps,  improve 
matters  by  moving  your  bees  back  a  few 
hundred  feet,  and  slightly  back  of  shrubbery 
OT  a  clump  of  woods — anything  that  will 
break  up  the  fierce  piercing  wind  right  off 
the  lake.  We  have  had  other  reports  of 
people  who  had  difficulty  in  building  up  bees 
right  next  to  a  large  body  of  water,  and  your 
experience  is  not  unusual. 

A.  L.  H.,  Pennsylvania. — How  can  I  know  when 
it  is  time  to  put  on  extra  supers  for  comb  honey  ? 

A.  The  usual  rule  is  when  the  bees  begin 
to  whiten  the  tops  of  the  combs  and  to  store 
a  little  honey  in  the  brood-nest.  But  some- 
times this  may  be  too  late,  and  swarming 
may  be  induced  in  the  mean  time.  It  is  best, 
therefore,  to  put  on  supers  at  just  about  the 
time  the  honey-flow  begins  to  open  up. 

B.  C.  L.,  Michigan. — How  may  I  know  when  to 
put  on  siipers  for  extracting  ? 

A.  When  the  main  honey-flow  begins  to 
open  up,  and  perhaps  a  little  before,  a  super 
of  extracting-combs  should  be  put  on.  It  is 
better  to  be  a  little  too  soon  than  a  little  too 
late.  Delay  may  force  swarming;  and  if 
that  once  gets  started  in  the  yard  it  will  be 
difficult  to  hold  it  in  check.  Very  populous 
colonies  should  be  given  room  in  any  case. 


Question  and  Answer 

BY  GRACE  ALLEN 

(To    Dr.    C.    C.    Miller,    who    has    answered"  such 
questions  so  often,  so  patiently,  and  so  wisely.) 

THE    QUESTION 

"  You  who  are  full  of  years,  and  wise, 
And  see  with  such  understanding  eyes, 
Answer  me  this :      Shall  I,  who  am  young. 
Work  where  songs  of  birds  are  sung. 
Consort  with  seasons  and  winds  and  trees 
And   murmurous   incomprehensible  bees, 
Or  match  my  youth  with  the  task  of  the  town 
In  a  game  where  the  players  go  up  and  down, 
Where  figures  in  columns  and  figures  across 
Spell  fortune  and  failure  and  increase  and  loss  ? 
Shall  I  answer  the  call  of  the  counting-room 
Or  the  call  of  the  bees  on  the  clover  bloom  ? 
X  Ohl  where  lies  my  profit  in  years  to  come, 
In  ledgers  that  balance  or  bees  that  hum  ?" 

THE  ANSWER 

"  You  who   are  young,   with   eyes  like  flame, 

In  love  with  a  song,  lured  by  a  game, 

Longing  for  wealth — your  own  true  heart 

Must  tell  you  at  last  the  better  part. 

But  I  who  am  older  say  this  to  you: 

Do  the  thing  that  you  love  to  do. 

Thus  work  is  not  drudgery,   work   is   delight. 

With  zest  thru  the  daytime  and  rest  thru  the  night. 

Gold,  to  me,  is  not  truer  wealth 

Than  peace  and  happiness,  love  and  health, 

With  wonder  and  worship  and  simple  ways 

And  a  sense  of  God  thru  all  the  days. 

But  ask  your  own  heart ;   this  is   how  it  looks 

To  a  keeper  of  bees,  not  a  keeper  of  books." 
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FROM  reports 
r  e  a.  e  h  i  ng 
this  office 
from  all  parts  of 
t  li  e  U  n  r  i  e  d 
States  and  Can- 
ada we  should 
judge  that  the 
white  -  clover 

prospect  is  generally  very  fair.  Ontario, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  send  word  of  some 
excellent  clover  conditions.  A  few  locali- 
ties report  bad  clover  conditions.  From 
all  parts  of  the  country  comes  word  of  a 
season  generally  a  month  late,  and  in  many 
places  bees  in  an  almost  starving  condition 
at  a  time  of  year  when  they  are  generally 
providing  plenty  of  food  for  themselves. 
Cool  winds  and  generally  unfavorable  weath- 
er conditions  have  been  the  almost  universal 
complaint  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  New 
England  up  to  the  middle  of  June.  Cali- 
fornia, however,  broke  into  the  hot-weather 
column  early  in  the  month,  and  Florida  and 
the  southern  states  report  extracting  hav- 
ing begun  in  many  cases  about  June  1. 


The  month  of  May,  1917,  won  the  unenvi- 
able distinction  of  being  the  coldest  May  in 
Ohio  since  the  establishment  of  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  in  1871.  The  tem- 
perature averaged  from  10  to  20  degrees 
below  the  seasonal  normal.  So  Ohio  bee- 
keepers are  in  about  the  same  backward  con- 
dition as  is  all  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Elmer  Hutchinson,  raspberi-y-honey 
producer  at  Lake  City,  Mich.,  writes  under 
date  of  May  25  that  he  had  saved  all  his  bees 
from  the  forest  fires  prevailing  in  that  re- 
gion, but  that  so  many  of  the  berry  bushes 
had  been  burned  that  many  of  his  bees 
would  have  to  be  moved  to  avail  them  of  the 
scattered  patches  of  berries  left  unburned. 
On  that  date.  May  25,  Mr.  Hutchinson  re- 
ported a  foot  of  snow  covering  the  ground 
in  I  hat  region. 

In  Massachusetts  a  number  of  beekeepers' 
meetings  have  been  held  under  direction  of 
Burton  N.  Gates,  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  to  promote  an  increase  of  honey 
production  in  view  of  war  exigencies.  At 
these  meetings  a  general  survey  of  the  cur- 
rent beekeeping  situation  was  presented. 
Emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  utilization  of 
the  bees  at  present  available  ratlier  than  to 
recommend  the  increase  of  apiaries.  It  was 
also  explained  that  the  apiaries  where  prac- 
ticable should  be  utilized  for  extracted- 
honey  production,  as,  colony  for  colony,  at 


least  double  the 
•number  of 
pounds  of  honey 
could  thus  be 
turned  out.  Par- 
ticularly was  it 
r  e  e  0  m  mended 
that  what  honey 
may  be  ))ro- 
duced  this  year  be  procured  with  tlie  idea 
of  supplying  the  home  demands.  Bee- 
keepers were  advised  to  place  their  orders 
for  supplies,  including  particularly  contain- 
ers for  jDacking  their  honey  in  the  fall,  as 
soon  as  possible.  Under  the  authority  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture local  ai^iary  advisors,  or  agents  of  the 
board,  were  to  be  appointed.  A  limited 
number  of  these  appointments  are  made, 
which  appointees  will  serve  to  afford  infor- 
mation to  their  neiglibor  beekeepers  and  as 
informants  to  the  office  in  Amherst.  It  is 
expected  that  this  system  will  greatly  facili- 
tate the  help  which  the  state  offers  to  the 
beekeepers.  A  census  of  honey-extractors 
has  been  made.  Practically  all  extractors 
are  now  listed  in  Amherst  so  that  the  bee- 
keepers of  the  state  who  desire  to  extract  a 
little  honey,  but  who  do  not  have  the  facili- 
ties, upon  applying  to  the  office  in  Amherst 
can  learn  of  the  nearest  available  extractor. 
Nearly  every  beekeeper  who  owns  an  ex- 
tractor has  kindly  offered  the  use  of  it,  in 
the  emergency,  to  his  neighbor  beekeepers. 
The  interest  shown  by  those  who  attended 
the  meetings  has  been  keen.  The  beekeep- 
ers show  their  willingness  to  co-operate,  and 
signify  their  intention  to  do  their  best  to 
produce  more  honey. 


It  has  been  arranged  to  hold  the  annual 
beekeepers'  school  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  in 
Dalton,  in  the  heart  of  the  Berksliires,  July 
11  to  14  inclusive.  All  persons  interested 
are  invited  to  attend.  Copies  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  mailed  upon  request.  There  is 
no  fee  nor  expense  attached  to  attending  the 
school.  The  first  day  is  to  be  beginners'  day. 
The  second  day  will  deal  with  the  problems 
of  swarming;  measures  of  swarm  control; 
the  making  of  increase ;  comb-honey  produc- 
tion ;  queens  and  queen-rearing.  The  third 
day  is  extracted-honey-production  day.  The 
fourth  day  is  a  general  field  day,  announced 
by  the  Berkshire  County  Beekeepers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Syverud,  state  bee  inspector  of 
South  Dakota,  has  moved  from  Troy  in  that 
state  to  Yankton,  so  as  to  perform  better  his 
duties  as  inspector. 
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And  Joseph  went  out  from  the  presence  of 
Pharaoh,  and  went  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

And  Joseph  gathered  corn  as  the  sand  of  the  sea, 
very  much,  until  he  left  numbering;  for  it  was 
without  number. — Gkn.   41 :  46,   49. 

And  God  said  unto  them.  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply, 
and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it;  and  have 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl 
(►f  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth 
upon   the  earth. — Gkn.   1:28. 


SINCE  there 
has  been 
such  a  call, 
from  our  good 
President  all  the 
way  down  the 
list,  for  making' 
provision  for  a 
possible  famine 
I  have  been  re- 
minded of  that 
wonderful  chap- 
ter in  Genesis 
w  here  Joseph 
warned  the  king, 
who  appointed 
oi'ficers  over  the 
land  to  take  up 
the  fifth  part  of 

the  crops  during  ^  _ 

the  seven  plenteous  years.  Considering  all 
of  these  things  I  have  reviewed  the  many 
hobbies  of  mine  that  I  have  ridden  during 
the  past  seventy  years;  and  I  feel  glad  and 
thankful  when  'l  remember  that  almost 
every  one  of  these  hobbies  was  in  the  line  of 
providing  good  and  wholesome  food  for  the 
hungry  multitude.  Wlien  I  became  enthu- 
siastic about  the  possibilities  of  bee  culture 
I  said  that  honey,  like  butter  and  eggs, 
should  not  only  be  offered  for  sale  in  every 
corner  grocery,  bnt  it  should  also  be  on 
sale  like  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs,  every  day 
in  the  year.  Well,  my  prediction  has  not 
as  yet  exactly  come  to  pass;  but  just  now  as 
I  write  on  this  6th  day  of  June,  not  only  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  but  every  farm 
paper,  and  many  periodicals  not  devoted 
to  farming,  are  urging  that  bees  enough  be 
kept  to  gather  the  honey  that  goes  to  waste 
in  such  unlimited  profusion  almost  every 
season.  And  this  comes  about  just  now 
particularly  because  of  the  possible  scarcity 
of  sugar  in  the  near  future. 

While  I  am  talking  abont  honey  I  am  re- 
minded that  Mr.  Calvert  has  just  said  that 
there  is  already  dittlculty  about  getting  glass 
and  tin  containers  to  hold  the  honey.  Well, 
I  have  always  urged,  and  I  urge  more  par- 
ticularly jiist  now,  tliat  the  whole  wide 
world  should  unite  in  making  the  shortest 
possible  cut  between  producer  and  consum- 
er. During  these  war  times  tliere  is  a  big 
excuse  for"  the  middleman  to  put  prices 
away  up.  and  the  poor  consumer  lias  no 
means  of  telling  whether  there  is  an  honest 
reason  for  the  big  advance  or  no  reascm  at 
all  except  to  satisf'y  the  greed  of  the  middle- 
men. 

I  said  to  Mr.  Calvert,  ''  Look  here,  John, 
why  not  advise  beekeepers  to  carry  theii' 
honey  around  the  neighborhood  in  bulk  and 
ask  the  good  women  to  bring  out  a  pitclier 
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or  fruit-jar  and 
get  what  they 
require?" 

Mr.  C  a  1  vert 
replied  that  the 
above  plan  was 
always  safe  and 
honest,  a  n  d 
would  be  a  tre- 
mendous saving 
in  the  end. 

Now,  friends, 
why  cannot  the 
Ijrodueer  load 
up  his  butter 
and  eggs,  and 
honey,  and  carry 
them  around  to 
the  consumers  ? 
Yes,  it  takes 
time,  I  know;  but  it  will  be  a  tremendously 
big  saving  by  cutting  off  this  business  of 
robbing  both  i)roducei'  and  consumer  by 
the  cheats  that  are  all  tlie  time  going  on  in 
tlie  transfer  of  these  necessai'ies  of  life  from 
the  producer  to  the  consumer"?  Just  an- 
other thing  right  here: 

If  the  man  who  carries  around  lus  hon- 
ey, butter,  and  eggs  is  a  good  man  (I 
should  like  to  say  a  follower  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ)  he  will  very  soon  establish 
friendly  nelations  with  all  Ms  patrons. 
They  will  learn  to  love  him,  and  he  will 
learn  to  love  them  ;  and  this  spirit  of  cliarity 
and  kindliness  will  grow  up  on  both  sides 
so  a  misunderstanding  or  a  jangle  about 
prices  will  be  almost  an  impossibility. 

Well,  in  thinking  over  my  various  hob- 
bies, and  in  running  over  hastily  yester- 
day's Plain  Dealer  I  came  on  to  something 
that  gave  me  ([uite  a  "  jolt."     Here  it  is: 

All  the  inhabitants  of  an  Indiana  village  turned 
out  with  pitchforks  the  other  day  to  shovel  in  thou- 
sands of  German  carp  that  were  blocking  the  river. 
That's   carrying  the  war   into  the  interior,   all  right! 

Our  older  readers  will  remember  that  fish 
culture,  especially  growing  German  carp, 
was  at  one  time  a  hobby  of  mine ;  and  after 
reading  the  clipping  I  turned  to  chapter  41 
of  the  book  "  How  to  be  Happy,"  etc.,  that 
was  lying  on  my  table.  If  you  have  the 
book,  perhaps  you  had  better  turn  over  to 
that  chapter.  A  good  friend  of  mine,  who 
was  an  entliusiastic  beekeeper  also,  became 
interested  in  growing  German  carp;  and  he 
succeeded  so  well  that  he  advertised  and  sold 
little  fishes  to  start  a  carp-pond  for  only 
$1.25  a  hundred.  I  paid  him  a  visit  and 
looked  over  his  ponds,  one  below  another, 
between  the  hills  of  Medina  Co.;  and  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  spent  a  happier  hour.  It 
happened  so  many  years  ago  that  Huber, 
who    went    along,    was    but    a    small    boy. 
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Well,  my  impression  is  there  was  no  failure 
ill  growins^'  an  abniulanee  of  German  ear]) 
at  very  small  ex}>ense ;  but  the  general  de- 
cision was  that  the*  quality  of  the  fish  was 
not  quite  equal  to  the  food  fishes  on  the 
market.  But  my  opinion  is  just  now  that 
if  these  fish  were  fed  on  grain,  like  cattle, 
swine,  and  poultry,  we  should  find  that 
"  corn-fed  "  pi<h  is  very  much  like  corn-fed 
beef,  etc.  If  German  carp  are  now  .so 
plentiful,  as  mentioned  jn  the  clipping 
above,  that  tliey  have  to  be  shoveled  aAvay 
by  the  thousands,  we  can  certainly  use  them 
to  prevent  starvation  if  such  a  thing  should 
ever  happen  in  our  own  country. 

Well,  during  all  these  hobbies  of  mine  in 
years  past,  every  little  while  something  has 
come  up  in  the  line  of  poultry  -  keeping, 
high-pressure  gardening,  etc.,  to  stir  the 
world.  You  may  remember  how  enthusi- 
astic I  was  about  .Indian  Runner  ducks 
that  laid  such  a  tremendous  lot  of  great 
big  eggs,  and  went  down  in  the  canal  and 
almost  boarded  themselves.  Well,  it  was 
with  duck  eggs  as  with  German  carp.  When 
fresh  hens'  eggs  could  be  bought  for  20  to 
25  cents  a.  dozen,  nobody  wanted  the  duck 
eggs  at  an[i  price;  but  just  now  I  think 
hungry  jiei'ple  would  be  very  glad  to  get 
the  duck  (^ggs.  And,  by  the  way,  I  would 
just  as  soon  have  duck  e^g?>  for  myself  as 
hens'  egg's,  especially  if  the  ducks  have 
plenty  of  corn  any  time  during  the  day, 
when  they  want  a  little  to  make  up  a  "  bal- 
anced ration." 

1  wonder  if  you  eviM-  thought  of  it,  my 
good  friend,  that  when  there  comes  a  scarc- 
ity of  some  particular  article  of  food  that 
sends  the  price  away  up,  then  the  busy 
world  pays  a  lot  of  attention  to  improved 
methods  and  sliort  cuts  in  jnitting  on  the 
market  this  special  commodity.  Potatoes 
we  are  having  on  our  table  now,  at  least 
twice  a  day,  cost  $1.20  a.  peck;  and  this 
extravagant  jirice  is  turning'  the  attention, 
I  think  I  might  almost  say  of  the  whole 
wide  world  to  the  possibilities  of  intensive 
agriculture  along  the  line  of  growing  -po- 
tatoes;  and  it  is  going  to  do  a  lot  of  good; 
for  these  improved  raetliods  that  are  largely 
brouglit  out  by  such  high  prices  \<*ill  often 
be  such  a  tremendous  improvement  tliat  they 
will  not  be  entirely  dropped,  even  if  pota- 
toes should  g'o  away  down  again;  for  in 
this  present  age  every  improvement, 
especially  in  the  line  of  agriculture,  very 
soon  gets  into  print. 

The  other  evening,  by  some  misunder- 
standing there  was  no  leader  for  our  prayer- 
meeting.  After  the  audience  had  waited 
for  about  fifteen  minutes  somebody  sug- 
gested that  I  should  lead.  I  remarked  that, 
not  having-  expected  anything  of  the  kind, 


of  course  I  was  unprepared;  but,  until  the 
leader  canie  1  would  take  that  i)art  of  the 
Lord's  prayei'  which  reads :  "  Give  us  tliis 
day  our  daily  bi'ead ;"  and  I  reminded  the 
good  friends  that  before  this  war  is  ended 
we  as  a  nation,  and  as  a  people,  might  have 
more  reason  to  put  emphasis  on  tliat  ])art 
of  the  Lord's  prayer  than  we  ever  did  be- 
fore. When  the  meeting  was  about  half 
O'VQr,  a  good  brotlier  suggested  that  what  the 
Savior  said  after  the  feast  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes,  "  Gather  up  the  fragments  that  noth- 
ing be  lost,"  would  come  in  very  appropri- 
ately right  here. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington has  been  telling  us  that  the  good 
wholesome  food  thrown  into  the  slop-pails 
right  along-  all  over  the  Unlited  States 
amounts  to  something  like  700  millions  of 
dollars  a  year.  And  this  reminds  me  that 
one  summer  T  took  a  trip  up  to  a  pleasui-e 
resort  in  northern  Michigan.  A  beekeeper 
had  located  not  far  from  one  of  the  great 
fashionable  hotels;  and,  as  is  often  the  ease, 
oiie  of  his  side  lines  was  poultry ;  and  he 
got  the  privilege  of  taking  the  waste  from 
the  dining-tables  to  feed  his  chickens.  But 
as  there  was  very  much  more  than  the 
chickens  could  use  he  branched  off  into  the 
pig  business;  and  when  I  was 'there  he  had 
a  great  bunch  of  pigs,  little  and  big;  but  as 
the  season  got  up  to  its  height  the  refuse 
from  the  tables  got  to  be  so  large  that  the 
pigs  could  not  use  it  all,  and  the  stuff  ac- 
cumulated had  begun  to  decay  so  as  to  make 
a  bad  smell  for  the  whole  neighborhood. 
Now,  this  refuse  from  the  tables  was  com- 
posed of  the  richest  and  most  expensive 
food  that  money  can  buy.  I  think  our 
friend  quit  the  business  and  let  somebody 
else  take  the  garbage  as  a  gift  if  he  wauld 
cmly  haul  it  away. 

When  traveling  I  often  keep  an  eye  out 
in  regard  to  this  matter  of  waste  around 
hotels,  restaurants,  and  sometimes  in  private 
families.  I  have  often  remonstrated ;  but 
generally  the  excuse  is  to  put  the  blame  up- 
on the  average  hired  girl;  and  one  of  tl.e 
troubles  is  the  difficulty  of  getting-  compe- 
tent hired  girls  (and  they  know  it)  ;  and 
if  the  good  wife  ventures  to  find  any  fault 
she  is  very  apt  to  hear,  '^  Well,  if  you  do  not 
like  my  way  of  doing-,  perha]is  you  liad 
better  try  somebody  else." 

Now  this  whole  thing-  indicates  a  wrong 
state  of  affairs.  Many  times  the  mothers 
and  the  children  woulcl  be  far  better  off  if 
they  did  their  own  work  instead  of  ha\dng 
hired  help.  And,  by  the  way,  this  same 
hired  girl,  when  she  gets  married  to  a  man 
of  small  sahiry,  will  be  obliged  to  leai-n,  by 
"  g-athering  up   the   fragments." 

A  great  deal  of  the  fault  comes  about,  be- 
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cause  of  tlie  way  the  eliildren  are  brought 
up.  They  are  permitted  to  be  wasteful. 
Years  ago,  in  that  little  log  house  in  the 
woods  (where  I  was  born)  my  older  broth- 
er dropped  part  of  a  slice  of  bread  on  the 
wiell-scrubbcd  floor  of  the  kitchen.  The 
good  mother  assured  him  it  was  not  hurt 
at  all  by  falling  on  the  floor  (buttered  side 
up)  ;  but,  like  many  another  child,  my 
brother  was  contrary.  My  mother  finally 
lold  him  that  he  would  have  to  eat  that 
piece  of  bread,  and  that  he  could  not  have 
another  bit  of  food  until  he  did  eat  it.  He 
got  into  a  sulk  and  went  without  his  dinner. 
At  supper  time  she  offered  him  the  same 
piece  of  bread;  but  he  was  contrary  and 
stubborn  still.  I  cannot  exactly  remember, 
but  he  finally  became  so  liungTy  that  he  was 
willing  (o  eat  the  bread,  after  the  good 
mother  had  volunteered  to  eat  half  of  it 


herself.  Bless  the  memory  of  that  good  old 
mother!  She  knew  that  the  settlement  of 
that  question  would  have  a  marked  effect 
on  the  character  of  the  four  other  children 
who  were  looking  on.  We  want,  mothers  of 
that  stripe  just  now,  especially  wliile  this 
wicked  war  confronts  us. 

In  conclusion,  dear  friends,  shall  we  not 
all  use  that  part  of  that  wonderful  prayer, 
"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread"?  and 
shall  we  not  remember,  too,  that  to  be  con- 
sistent we  must  also  remember  that  other 
injunction  about  gathering  up  the  frag- 
ments; and  let  us,  like  Joseph,  improve  this 
growing  season,  and  let  the  product  of  our 
farms  and  gardens  be  carefully  preserved 
for  the  time  of  need;  and  let  us  not  forget 
the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  that  the  great  Father  in  his  loving 
kindness  has  provided  for  us. 


HIGH  -  PRESSURE  GARDENING 


POTATO-GROWING    IN    FLORIDA;    OVER    A    MIL- 
LION DOLLARS  PAID  FOR  FLORIDA-GROWN 
POTATOES  AT  ONE  SHIPPING-POINT. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  price  of  potatoes  be- 
gan to  run  away  up  last  fall,  I  declared,  as 
you  may  remember,  that  we  would  have  to 
depend  on  Florida  to  help  us  out ;  and  to 
demonstrate  that  potatoes  could  be  grown 
there  at  a  profit  all  winter  long  I  secured 
two  crops  from  the  same  patch  of  land  in 
just  one  winter.  Below  is  a  clipping  from 
the  Jacksonville  Times-Union  that  indicates 
what  has  been  done,  but  not  what  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  while  we  up  here  in  the  North  are 
frozen  up. 

HASTINGS   POTATO  HARVEST  EXCEEDS  ALL 
EXPECTATIONS. 

FOURTEEN  HUNDRED  CARS  HAVE  ALREADY  MOVED 
OUT;  SHIPMENTS  AVERAGE  150  CARS  DAILY. 

Hastings,  May  5. — Hastings,  with  the  potato- 
shipping  season  at  its  height,  is  probably  the  busiest 
little  town  in  the  United  States.  The  crop  has  ex- 
ceeded the  wildest  expectations,  and  sixty-barrel 
averages  arc  common,  and  many  growers  have  ex- 
ceeded this  average  considerably.  The  crop  has  so 
far  exceeded  all  anticipations  that  enough  barrels 
to  hold  the  crop  cannot  be  procured,  and  much  of 
the  stock  is  being  shipped  in  hampers,  crates,  and 
sacks.  The  supply  of  these  is  hardly  adequate  to 
meet  the  demand,  and  the  entire  output  of  bag- 
factories  is  being  shipped  to  Hastings  and  is  being 
snapped  up  immediately  upon  arrival. 

Everybody  is  busy.  The  days  are  not  long 
enough,  and  work  is  kept  up  far  into  the  night.  In 
many  instances  hauling  is  being  done  long  after 
dark. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  cars  per  day  is  about 
the  average  sliipmrnt,  and  at  this  writing  more  than 
fourteen  hundi-cd  cars  have  been  shipped.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  half  the  crop  has  been  moved. 


Dozens  of  motor  trucks  have  been  purchased  by 
llie  growers  to  move  the  crop  to  the  station,  and 
many  more  trucks  from  Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine, 
Daytona,  and  other  points  are  here  with  every  one 
doing  all  the  business  he  can  handle.  Notwith- 
.standing  the  tremendous  output  of  "  spuds  "  the 
prices  continue  high,  $7.50  per  11-peck  barrel  and 
$6.50  per  150-lb.  sack  for  number  ones,  f.  o.  b. 
Hastings  being  the  prevailing  price. 

The  Bank  of  Hastings  has  more  than  doubled  its 
force,  but  still  work  is  kept  up  until  midnight  or 
later.  The  total  deposits  of  the  bank  have  reached 
the  one-million  mark. 

Last  Saturday  more  than  $40,000  was  paid  out 
for  payrolls  and  other  expenses  incidental  to  the 
harvesting  of  the  crop.  In  common  with  everything 
else  the  postoffice  is  almost  overwhelmed  with  busi- 
ness, particularly  on  Saturday  afternoons,  after  the 
field  hands  have  been  paid. 

It  is  then  almost  impossible  to  get  at  the  delivery 
and  money-order  windows.  The  storekeepers  are 
sharing  in  the  general  prosperity,  and  have  all 
been  compelled  to  increase  their  forces. 

The  potato  is  king,  and  all  forms  of  activity  not 
connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  potato  deal 
are  practically  at  a  standstill.  Sleeping  room  is  at 
a  premium,  and  in  some  cases  tents  have  been  re- 
sorted to,  to  accommodate  the  overflow. 


POTATO  -  GROWING    IN    FLORIDA,    SOMETHING 
IMORE    ABOUT    IT. 

We  clip  tlie  following  from  the  Manatee 
Biver  Journal.  Please  notice  while  you 
read  it  the  amounts  mentioned  were  gTown 
over  a  small  part  of  Florida. 

Tlie  potato  growers  of  the  Hastings  district,  in- 
cluding Elkton,  Spuds,  Hastings,  Byrd,  Orange  Mills, 
and  other  points  to  East  Palatka  have  practically 
finished  digging  and  selling  the  vast  crop  of  spuds, 
there  remaining  only  a  few  pickups  which,  after  this 
date,  will  be  handled  in  carload  lots,  and  the  great 
potato  specials  will  now  bo  discontinued  over  the 
Florida    East    Coast   railway.      While    complete   crop 
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statistics  are  not  yet  obtainable,  it  is  known  that 
tlie  total  yield  will  exceed  3000  solid  carloads,  which 
moans  fully  570,000  barrels,  or  over  $4,000,000  net 
to  the  growers.  This  vast  sum  has  been  dug  out  of 
about  11,000  acres. 


HIGH  -  PRESSURE    GARDENING     WITH     A    VEN- 
GEANCE;   FORTY    BUSHELS    OF    POTATOES 
ON  A  PWT  6x8  FEET  SQUARE. 

Some  time  during  May  I  found  in  our 
county  paper,  the  Medina  Gazette,  an  arti- 
cle telling  how  the  above  feat  was  accom- 
plished. Shortly  afterward  clipping's  were 
sent  me  by  many  friends.  These  clippings 
were  from  different  periodicals  describing 
the  same  thing.  Most  of  the  accounts  were 
from  some  of  our  Sunday  dailies.  After 
some  trouble  I  ascertained  the  man  who 
claimed  he  had  performed  the  above  feat 
was  R.  E.  Hendricks.  I  applied  to  him  at 
once  for  anything  he  might  have  in  print 
describing  the  invention.  Below  is  his 
reply : 

Mr.  Root: — I  am  out  of  booklets  now,  but  will 
try  to  describe  to  you  my  plan.  You  can  build  a 
pen  6  feet  wide  and  6  high,  and  as  long  as  you 
wish.  I  think  6  feet  wide  is  best.  The  first  dia- 
gram   represents 
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the  ground  plan, 
0x8  feet,  35 
hills  of  potatoes 
to  each  6  inches 
i  n  height  o  f 
earth.  Plant  a 
l)otato  eye  on 
each  one  of  the 
cross-lines,  35  in 
each  layer  of 
dirt  as  shown 
above ;  then  put 
a  little  rotten 
manure  on  the  potatoes;  then  water  each  layer  well 
as  fast  as  you  plant  them.  The  first  row  inside  of 
the  pen  must  be  8  inches  inside  the  pen  line;  then 
space  and  mark  olf  and  plant  and  repeat,  making 
each  layer  of  dirt  6  inches  deep  (or  high),  one  on 
top  of  the  other.  The  mark  across  the  upper  part 
of  the  side  ele- 
vation is  known 
as  a  "  moist- 
tester." 

If  you  use 
boards  for  the 
pen,  leave  a 
three-inch  space 
between  each 
t  w  o  rows  0  f 
boards.  Build 
the  pen  as  you 
plant,  and  fill 
the  thi-ee'  -  inch 
space  with  hay 
or  straw,  and 
vines  will  grow  out  thru  them  all  around  the  pen 
and  at  top.  Use  wires  crosswise  thru  the  pen  to 
keep  the  sides  from  springing. 

The  moist-tester  may  be  made  out  of  a  pole  about 
4  inches  in  diameter  and  3  feet  long.  Place  it  in 
one  side  of  the  pen  about  two  feet  above  ground. 
After  the  potatoes  have  been  planted  three  weeks, 
pull  the  tester  out  and  run  your  hand  in  and  ex- 
amine the  dirt  as  to  moisture,  then  repeat  one  or 
two  times  after  this.  By  so  doing  you  can  tell  how 
much   water   to   use   on   the   pen.      Watch   it  closely, 
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and  keep  the  dirt 
in  proper  condi- 
tion. If  there  is 
too  much  rain, 
cover  the  pen  up. 
Thanking  you  for 
copy  of  your  jour- 
nal, and  wi.slung 
you  success,  I 
hope  to  hear  from 
you  again. 
U.  E.  Hi-:nm)RIC'ks. 
2536  Ebnwood, 
Kansas    City,    Mo. 


Please  notice  in  the  above  he  says  nothing 
about  the  forty  or  more  bushels.  Among 
the  clippings  from  the  different  periodicals 
sent  me  is  one  from  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin.  This  one  clipping  describes  the 
whole  matter  more  in  detail  than  the  others, 
and  so  I  give  it  entire : 

42     BUSHELS    OF     POTATOKS    GROWN    ON     EIGHT-FOOT 

PLOT;    MISSOURI   man's    METHOD   PROMISES    TO 

REVOLUTIONIZE    THE   INDUSTRY. 

Forty-two  bushels  of  potatoes  in  the  season  of  1916 
from  a  plot  of  ground  only  eight  feet  square,  or  an 
equivalent  of  over  28,000  bushels  to  the  acre  of 
ground  space  used,  was  the  astonishing  feat  of  R. 
E.  Hendricks,  a  resident  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Tills  sensational  achievement  was  made  possible 
by  the  use  of  an  entirely  new  and  original  method 
which,  when  generally  introduced,  promises  not  only 
to  revolutionize  the  potato-growing  industry  thruout 
the  world,  but  to  solve  the  problem  of  an  unfailing 
source  of  cheap  food  supply  for  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

The  story  of  Hendrick's  successful  experiments  in 
potato-growing,  covering  a  period  of  three  years, 
sounds  more  like  a  fairy  tale  than  a  recital  of  "facts, 
yet  it  is  so  unique  and  interesting  that  it  at  once 
compels  attention.  Expert  gardeners  and  farmers 
who  have  looked  into  the  plan  carefully  pronounced 
it  not  only  practical,  but  call  the  originator  the  great- 
est plant  wizard  of  the  age,  and  declare  that  he  has 
anything  in  plant  culture  and  intensive  agriculture 
beaten  by  a  wide  margin. 

Like  all  great  discoveries,  Hendi-icks'  method  of 
raising  potatoes  is  founded  on  such  simple  elemental 
principles  that  one  wonders  "  why  some  one  didn't 
think  of  it  before."  He  had  often  watched  the  po- 
tato-pile in  the  cellar-bin,  which  every  spring  sent 
out  its  shoots  thru  every  possible  crack  and  crevice. 
Sometimes  these  sprouts  would  crawl  out  along  the 
floor  a  distance  of  seven  feet  in  order  to  reach  the 
light.  From  this  beginning  he  conceived  the  idea 
that  if  this  pile  were  removed  out  into  the  open  and 
given  soil  and  fertilizer,  with  proper  conditions  of 
light  and  moisture,  the  potatoes  would  grow  and  re- 
produce their  kind. 

IN    A    POTATO-PEN. 

Three  years  ago  he  built  what  he  called  a  "potato- 
pen,"  which  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  huge 
potato-hill,  the  sides  of  which  were  supported  by  a 
loosely  constructed  enclosure,  built  after  the  fashion 
of  an  old  rail  fence.  Within  this  enclosure,  only 
eight  by  eight  feet  in  size,  he  planted  his  potatoes 
in  thin  layers  of  dirt  and  manure,  piling  one  layer  on 
another  until  the  pen  was  eight  feet  high.  The  po- 
tato-pen become  a  mound  of  green. 

He  had  found  that  his  potatoes  not  only  grew 
better  than  they  did  in  the  cellar,  but  that  at  digging 
time  he  was  able  to  harvest  40  bushels  of  as  fine 
potatoes  as  are  grown  anywhere.  The  following  year 
he  secured  32  bushels  in  the  same-sized  pen,  and 
last  year  the  astonishing  total  of  42  bushels. 

Up  to  this  time  Hendricks  had  conducted  his  ex- 
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pei'iments  unknown  to  but  a  few  of  his  most  intimate 
associates;  but  owing  to  the  present  food  shortage, 
and  tlie  nation-wide  campaign  to  speed  up  food  pro- 
duction, he  decided  to  give  up  his  discovery  for  the 
free  use  of  people  everywhere. 

The  details  of  the  construction  and  management 
of  these  potato-pens,  as  described  by  Hendricl<s,  out- 
line a  plan  by  which  any  one  having  access  to  a 
plot  of  ground  no  larger  than  a  flower-bed  can  raise 
all  the  potatoes  needed  for  an  average  family  for  a 
whole  year.  The  potato-pens  may  be  built  eight  feet 
wide  by  any  length,  just  so  they  are  built  strong 
enough  to  keep  the  sides  from  spreading.  Almost  any 
kind  of  good  stout  material  can  be  used.  If  light 
lumber  or  boards  are  used  the  pen  may  be  braced 
thru  the  center  with  wires.  Rich  earth  and  well- 
rotted  manure  must  be  on  hand  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  fill  the  pen  to  the  top. 

HOW    THE     PEN    IS    BUILT. 

Hendricks'  potato-pen  is  built  six  feet  by  eight 
feet,  inside  measurement,  and  six  feet  high. 

The  pen  is  built  as  each  layer  is  placed  and 
planted.  You  can  use  1  x  6-ineh  boards  for  the 
ends  and  sides,  leaving  2% -inch  space  between  the 
boards  for  the  potato  sprouts  to  come  thru.  Start 
the  pen  with  a  six-inch  layer  of  dirt.  Then  mark 
off  the  plat  a  foot  apart  each  way,  allowing  six 
inches  of  space  for  dirt  all  around  between  the  outer 
row  of  potatoes  and  the  inside  of  the  pen.  Plant  a 
potato  seed  at  every  cross-line  or  intersection  of  the 
p'.at,  35  hills  to  the  layer  of  dirt.  Then  put  an  inch 
or  two  of  well-rotted  manure  over  the  potatoes  and 
sprinkle  well  with  water.  Tlien  lay  six  inches  more 
of  dirt  and  mark  off  as  before;  nlant,  manure,  and 
water  again.  Repeat  this  operation  with  enough 
layers  to  fill  the  pen  to  the  top.  To  keep  the  dirt 
from  falling  out  of  the  pen  as  the  layers  are  placed, 
(haw  up  old  straw  or  hay  against  the  cracks  or 
devices. 

As  the  pen  rises,  place  on  the  fourth  layer  of  dirt 
in  the  center  of  one  side,  about  two  feet  above  the 
ground,  a  "  moist  tester."  Tliis  is  made  of  any 
l)ie(e  of  timber  about  the  size  of  the  arm,  a  piece  of 
4  x  4-inch  by  three  feet  long,  placed  so  it  will  pro- 
trude from  the  pen  about  a  foot.  After  the  potatoes 
have  been  planted  three  weeks  loosen  the  tester,  pull 
out  and  run  your  hand  in  to  determine  the  moisture. 
By  so  doing  you  will  know  how  much  water  to  use 
on  the  pen.  After  the  tester  has  been  once  removed 
this  can  be  repeated  once  or  twice  a  week.  Watch 
the  tester  and  keep  the  dirt  in  proper  condition. 
CONTROL  OF   MOISTURE. 

The  pen  should  be  near  a  water  supply  so  that  it 
can  be  well  watered  during  dry  weather.  It  should 
be  watered  from  the  top  about  twice  a  week  unless 
rainfall  is  sufficient.  The  "  moist  tester  "  will  al- 
ways enable  the  .  grower  to  determine  the  proper 
moisture  conditions.  The  top  layer  of  dirt  should  be 
sloped  gently  toward  the  center,  so  the  ground  will 
ateorb  and  not  shed  rain,  but  care  should  be  taken 
that  mud  be  prevented  from  forming  on  top  and 
baking  to  a  crust.  When  the  earth  is  dry  the  mound 
should  be  sprinkled  on  the  top  and  sides.  The  po- 
tato-vines will  grow  to  the  top  and  sides  of  the  pen 
(the  nearest  way  to  the  light),  emerging  thru  the 
creTices  and  concealing  the  timbers  with  a  coat  of 
green.  When  the  potatoes  are  matured  the  pen  may 
be  taken  down,  the  potatoes  rolled  out  of  the  thin 
covering  with  a  rake,  and  the  material,  dirt,  and 
manure  saved  and  used  again  and  again. 

LATE    PLANTING    POSSIBLE. 

Potato-pens  may  be  started  as  early  and  as  late 
as  possible,  giving  potatoes  90  days  to  mature,  ex- 
cept the  early  ones.  The  usual  time  of  planting  po- 
tatoes in  the  North  is  from  March  to  June ;  but  under 
this  method  the  potatoes  may  be  planted  much  later 
than  is  possible  under  open  field  conditions,  where 
the  factor  of  hot  dry  weather  must  alwiivs  be  taken 
into  considei'ation. 


With  irrigation  and  every  possible  condition  of 
good  potato^growing  —  moisture,  ventilation,  and 
drainage — always  under  his  control,  the  grower  is 
practically  certain  of  his  crop. 

In  his  experiments,  Hendricks  used  the  Red  River 
Early  Ohios  for  seed,  cutting  two  eyes  to  a  good- 
sized  piece.  This  year  he  is  experimenting  with  other 
adaptations  of  his  plan,  and  expects  to  have  some 
interesting  announcements  to  make  by  next  Novem- 
ber. Hendricks  is  backed  in  his  work  by  a  good 
wife,  and  his  neighbors  of  20  years'  standing  vouch 
for  his  honesty  and  integrity. 

The  possibilities  of  this  new  method  of  raising 
potatoes,  in  the  saving  of  labor  and  of  land,  are 
amazing  to  contemplate.  When  outside  conditions 
are  unfavorable  the  production  can  be  carried  on 
successfully  under  glass,  and  shipping  from  warmer 
climes  made  unnecessary.  With  such  a  cheap  source 
of  food  supply  within  reach  of  all  the  people  of  the 
earth  the  specter  of  famine  and  the  day  of  high- 
l)riced  foods  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past. — San 
Francisco  Bulletin. 

The  cuts  shown  will  enable  one  to  under- 
stand better  how  tlie  pen  is  built. 

Now,  the  whole  thing-  (especially  before 
I  g'ot  full  details  as  above)  seemed  to  be  so 
much  of  an  impossibility  that  I  submitted 
it  to  our  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  and  be- 
low is  Prof.  Thome's  letter: 

OHIO  ACiRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT   STATION. 

My  dear  Mr.  Root : — Mr.  Green  suggests  that  the 
"potato-pen"  lacks  just  one  thing — an  oven  under 
it  so  that   the  potatoes   will   come  out  ready   baked. 

Of  course,  some  potatoes  might  be  grown  on  the 
outside  of  such  a  pen.  Do  you  remember  the 
strawberry  -  barrel  that  was  advertised  aljout  the 
time  you  and  I  began  writing  about  bees  ?  But  the 
seed  planted  in  the  interior  would  rot,  just  as  it 
would  if  buried  two  or  three  feet  under  ground; 
an'd  when  it  comes  to  stripping  off  a  quarter  acre  or 
such  a  matter  to  get  good  soil  to  fill  the  pen,  and. 
carrying  the  water  it  would  require  to  keep  the 
crop  growing,  I  beg  to  be  excused.  I  prefer  to 
grow  the  potatoes  on  the  soil  where  it  lies. 

Chas.  E.  Thorne,  Director. 

Wooster,    Ohio,   June   6. 

After  a  pretty  full  investigation  I  am  not 
able  to  discover  that  anybody  gets  any  profit 
out  of  it.  1  have  once  given  my  opinion  in 
print  that  4  bushels  to  the  pen  would  be 
perhaps  nearer  right  than  40  bushels;  but 
a  good  friend  of  mine  who  was  connected 
with  our  Ohio  Experiment  Station  in  years 
past  has  faith  to  believe  that  10  bushels 
might  be  taken  by  means  of  such  an  ar- 
rangementi.  There  are,  perhaps,  half  a 
dozen  such  potato-pens  already  started  in 
our  town  of  Medina  ;  and  nobody  knows  how 
many  of  them  have  been  built  and  planted 
tlu'uout  the  land  as  the  result  of  this  news- 
paper sensational  clipping.  The  New  York 
C'oal  Co.  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Hendricks 
in  regard  to  this  enormous  yield,  and  I  clip 
the  result  from  the  coal  company's  circular 
as  follows : 

Question  1.  How  many  years  have  you  built 
these  potato-pens  ? 

.Vns.      Three    years    with   success. 

Question  2.  What  is  the  average  annual  output 
of  p')tato<>s  in  one  of  these  pens? 

Ans.      In    a    pen    8x8x8   ft.    I    took   out    42    bushels 
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first    year,     ;^4    1  iislu'ls    tlic    seiuml    ytar,     unci    42% 
lushels-tlie  tliird  \i'ar. 

Well,  I  was  not  satislied  e\tMi  tlien,  and 
so  I  sent  a  postal  card  to  a  beykeeper  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  ijood  reliable  man,  aiul 
asked  him  for  a  brief  report  which  1  could 
use  before  this  journal  goes  out.  Kelow  is 
his  reply : 

In  aceordiuue  with  your  riMiiK'st  I  made  a  trip 
to  I\.  E.  Hendricks,  and  will  rei)ort  more  fully  on 
the  potatoes  about  August  1,  this  leina;  the  first  trial 
in  Missouri.  .Vbout  -41)  years  ago,  in  North  Carolina. 
Mr.    H.    tried    it.  G.    P.    St.vrk. 

Kansas  City,  .Innc   14. 

As  we  go  (o  press  there  is  some  mystery 
in  regard  to  this  whole  matter.  Everybody 
reading-  the  newspaper  clippings  took  it  for 
granted  that  Mr.  Hendricks'  wonderful  re- 
sults were  made  at  his  home  in  Missouri 
during  the  jiast  three  years.  In  fact,  you 
will  notice  on  \).  558  the  statement  that  he 
succeeded  in  getting  421/2  bushels  (worth 
today,  here  in  Medina,  $204.00)  during 
1916,  and  he  gives  as  a  reason  why  some 
of  his  near  neighbors  knew  nothing'  about 
it  was  that  he  gave  a  promise  of  secrecy  to 


the  man  wlio  originated  the  plan.*  With 
tlie  |)resent  high  ])rice  of  i)otatoes,  no  doubt 
such  a  plan  will  pay. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  tlie  U:vg- 
clipping  1  have  given  above  suggests  grow- 
ing- i)otatocs  under  glass;  and  this  in  turn 
suggests  the  idea  to  me  that,  should  a  fr(>st 
come,  either  in  the  spring  or  fall,  it  would 
not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  protect  the  jjo- 
tatoes  by  means  of  blankets  or  something- 
similar  to  a  tent.  I  hope  good  will  come 
of  it,  even  if  we  do  not  get  "  40  bushels  " 
from  a  bed  not  much  larger  than  an  ordi- 
nary dining-table.  In  the  Youth's  Com- 
pamon  for  Ajiril  19  we  found  a  picture  and 
description  of  a  sort  of  mound  made  with 
sides  sufficiently  sloping  so  potatoes  can  be 
grown  down  the  sides  as  well  as  on  top. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  possible;  but  all  such  ar- 
rangements will  require  an  abundance  of 
fertilizers,  either  well-rotted  stable  manure 
or  chemical,  and  the  best  of  soil.  As  soon 
as  any  of  tlie  friends  can  furnish  me  reliable 
information  in  regard  to  the  result  of  this 
potato-pen  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  get  it. 


HEALTH   NOTES 


ALFALFA     AND     SWEET    CLOVER    TO      '  REDUCE 
THE   HIGH    COST   OF   LIVING." 

A  single  paragraph  of  a  letter  that  I  now 
hold  in  my  hand  lias  taken  a  mighty  hold 
on  me.     Read  it  and  you  will  see  why: 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — My  object  in  writing  to  you  i,s 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  substantial  milepost  in 
the  high  cost  of  living — that  is,  to  the  new  trick 
your  friend  Alfalfa  has  played  on  us  out  here.  We 
find  it  makes  the  finest  greens  of  almost  anything 
we  have  ever  tried.  Just  pick  the  tender  ends  of 
the  plant  and  cook  them  like  any  other  good  green.s 
with  hog's  jowl  or  otherwise  to  suit,  and  you  will 
not  want  anything  better  along  that  line.  It  beats 
poke  and  many  other  kinds  of  greens  people  use  in 
this  country,  and  is  as  good  as  if  not  better  than, 
mustard  or  turnifi  greens,  and  (I  will  guess)  more 
nutritious.      Any  way,  try  it  and  report. 

Morristown,    Tenn.,    April    9.  .1.    .1.    Koger. 

After  reading-  the  above  I  went  out  in 
the  garden  and  cut  quite  a  bundle  of  shoots 
of  alfalfa,  just  about  a  foot  high,  and 
asked  Mis.  Root  to  cook  them  like  spinach. 
She  objected  to  the  weedy  stalk,  but  I  told 
her  they  were  all  right.  Well,  like  our 
friend  in  the  above  I  decided  alfalfa  really 
does  make  the  finest  kind  of  greens ;  but 
Mrs.  Root  strongly  objected  to  the  stalks 
and  stems;  so  the  next  time  I  just  stripped 
off  the  leaves  along  with  the  tender  "  ends 
of  tlie   plant,"  as  mentioned  in   the  above. 


and  they  weie  just  tine.  When  I  was  in 
California  many  of  the  friends  there  told 
me  they  kept  their  cows  and  horses  in  good 
condition  with  just  alfalfa  and  nothing  else 
— no  grain  of  any  sort;  and  I  think  (of 
course  without  an  extended  trial)  that  alfal- 
fa cooked  as  above  would  largely  take  the 
place  of  corn,  wheat,  or  oats  for  human  food. 

After  testing  the  alfalfa  it  occurred  to 
me  that  the  rank  shoots,  of  sweet  clover 
growing-  close  by  w^ould  make  good  greens 
in  a  like  manner,  altho  I  was  pretty  sure 
beforehand  the  bitter  taste  of  the  cumarine 
might  be  an  objection  until  w'e  "  acquired 
the  habit,"  just  as  the  cows  and  horses 
object  to  it  at  first.  Well,  Mrs.  Root  did 
object  right  awaj'  to  the  strong  clover  taste; 
but  I  ate  the  whole  dishful  without  a  bit  of 
trouble ;  and  I  am  not  sure  but  I  shall  event- 
ually get  to  like  the  sweet-clover  taste  just 
as  the  horses  and  cattle  do. 

Well,  now,  dear  friends,  if  our  grains  get 
to  be  so  high-priced  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  buy  them,  especially  wheat,  let  us  have 
some  alfalfa  or  sweet  clover  growing  near 

*  I  clip  as  follows  from  the  coal  company's  circular : 
Claims  he  promised  man  from  whom  he  got  idea  years 
ago  to  keep  it  secret,  and  that  may  account  for  fact 
neighbors  reached  bv  us  by  telephone  had  never  seen 
pen  in  actual  operation. 
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by,  and  make  another  and  perhaps  a  far 
more  important  "  short  cut  from  producer 
to   consumer."       Very   likely   alfalfa   and 


sweet  clover  will  require  that  we  select  the 
tender  shoots  when  the  plant  makes  its  first 
start  in  the  spring. 


TEMPERANCE 


NOT    ONLY    BOOZE    BUT    CIGARETTES. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  find  the 
clipping  below  in  the  Country  Gentleman, 
particularly  because  they  not  only  recom- 
mend using  our  ground  for  good  and  useful 
purposes,  but  for  using  the  ground  also 
where  we  have  been  growing  tobacco  for 
something  that  builds  up  humanity  instead 
of  tearing  it  down. 

EXIT  J.    BARLEYCORN   AND   L.    NICOTINE. 

The  movement  to  increase  food  crops  may  appear 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  maintaining 
fertility  by  keeping  down  io  the  minimum  the  sales 
of  grain  from  the  farm.  We  have  been  urging 
farmers  not  to  sell  grain,  but  to  conserve  the  fertility 
in  it  by  feeding  it  to  livestock  as  far  as  possible.  In 
this  year  of  unusual  need,  however,  it  would  seem 
wise  to  draw  upon  our  savings  fund,  and,  for  one 
year  at  least,  grow  grains  principally  for  market. 
The  shortage  in  the  number  of  hogs  and  beef  cattle 
will  make  more  grain  available  for  market.  The  pro- 
posal to  close  the  breweries  in  order  to  conserve  for 
a  food  reserve  the  grain  that  they  would  use  is  also 
timely.      In  wartime  John  Barleycorn  is  a  poor  ally. 

Farmers  in  the  Southern  States  are  being  advised 
to  plant  food  crops  in  addition  to  cotton.  Tho  we 
must  supply  the  world's  needs  for  cotton  goods. 
Southern  farms  should  not  overlook  the  Feed- Your- 
self idea. 

It  wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea  if  more  tobacco-growers 
agreed  with  the  Wisconsin  farmer  who  wrote  to  his 
experiment  station  that  he  was  going  to  put  his  to- 
bacco lands  into  grain  because  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
grow  crops  for  food. 

In  an  emergency  like  this  it  is  worth  while  to  seat 
John  Barleycorn  on  the  toboggan  with  My  Lady 
Nicotine  and  give  them  a  good  swift  push  I 


"  ONE  OP  THE  BLACKEST  SPOTS  ON  OUR  AMER- 
ICAN   GOVERNMENT." 

The  cliiDijing  below  is  from  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  in  regard  to  a  sermon 
preached  by  Billy  Sunday  in  New  York : 

"  I'll  live,  I  hope,  to  preach  the  funeral  oration 
over  booze  in  the  United  States.  But  if  I  die  before 
that  time  I  guess  the  brewers  and  distillers  will  run 
special  excursion  trains  to  my  funeral — they'll  be 
so  glad  I'm  out  of  their  way." 

The  evangelist  quoted  statistics  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  conditions  in  the  states  which  have 
prohibitiou.     For  instance : 

"  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  idiots  came  from 
intemperate  parents.  There  are  more  insane  people 
in  the  United  States  than  students  in  the  univer- 
sities and  colleges.  In  Kansas  there  are  eighty-one 
counties  without  an  insane  man  or  woman. 

"  There  are  fifty-four  counties  that  have  no 
feeble-minded.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  paupers  are 
whisky-made  paupers.  In  Kansas  there  is  only  one 
pauper  to  every  3000  of  the  population.  There  are 
thirty-eight    counties    without    a    pauper;    there    are 


eighteen  counties  which  do  not  even  own  a  farm  for 
the  poor;  there  are  only  600  paupers  in  the  state. 

"  Ninety  per  cent  of  our  adult  criminals  are  drink- 
ing men,  and  committed  their  crimes  while  under 
the  influence  of  booze. 

"  In  1914  there  were  si.xty-five  counties  in  Kansas 
with  no  prisoners  in  their  jails.  In  some  counties 
they  have  not  called  a  grand  jury  to  try  a  charge 
in  ten  years. 

"  Tlie  people  have  over  $200,000,000  on  deposit  in 
the  banks.  The  death  rate  is  the  smallest  in  the 
world,  seven  out  of  every  1000  of  the  population. 

"  In  Massachusetts  in  ten  years  the  yearly  average 
of  crime  has  been  32,639  cases,  and  31,978  have 
been  caused  by  drink.  The  Chicago  Tribune  kept 
track  of  the  number  of  murders  committed  in  the 
saloons  in  ten  years.      The  number  was  53,436. 

"  The  saloon  is  the  appalling  source  of  misery, 
pauperism,  and  crime.  It  is  the  source  of  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  crime,  thus  it  is  the  source  of 
three-fourths  of  all  the  taxation  necessary  to  prose- 
cute the  criminals  and  care  for  them  after  they  are 
in  prison.  To  license  such  an  incarnate  fiend  of 
hell  is  one  of  the  blackest  spots  on  the  American 
government." 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
closing  sentence  in  the  clipping  above.  It 
has  been  my  opinion  for  a  long  while  that 
one  of  the  main  reasons,  if  not  the  reason, 
that  God  does  not  hear  the  prayers  of  his 
people  and  give  us  peace  is  because  of  the. 
awful  inconsistency  of  having  our  nation  in 
partnership  with  this  "  incarnate  fiend  of 
hell,"  as  Billy  Sunday  terms  the  traffic. 


GIVING  GRAIN  TO  THE  CHICKENS  INSTEAD  OF 
LETTING   THE   BREWERS    HAVE   IT. 

The  booze  business  seems  to  be  getting 
it  from  all  directions  just  now.  The  clip- 
ping below  comes  from  the  American  Poul- 
try Journal: 

The  grain  now  used  annually  in  the  United  States 
for  the  manufacture  of  "  booze,"  if  used  in  poultry 
husbandry,  could,  in  six  months,  be  made  to  pro- 
duce not  less  than  five  hundred  million  pounds  of 
wholesome  poultry  meat  or  seven  billion  two  hundred 
million  eggs.  Think  that  over  next  time  you  are 
sopping  up  beer  or  sipping  cocktails,  while  dis- 
cussing the  food  situation.  Also,  consider  the  im- 
provement in  our  poultry  shows  if  the  "  booze  an- 
nex "  were  cut  out. 

I  hope  the  government  will  stop  the  making  of 
beer  and  whisky,  at  least  during  the  war.  What 
folly  it  is  to  use  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  in  the 
making  of  stuflE  which  brings  nothing  but  misery 
and  sorrow  and  suffering  into  the  world  1  It  looks 
mightly  inconsistent  to  urge  us  to  raise  more  grain 
and  at  the  same  time  allow  it  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
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BREAD  OR   BOOZE — WHICH   SHALL  IT  BE? 

Below  is  what  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
says: 

This  proposition  of  saving  for  bread-making  the 
grain  now  used  in  making  intoxicating  liquor  has 
taken  right  hold  of  the  public.  Congress  will 
undoubtedly  frame  some  sort  of  law  for  saving 
this  waste.  Why  not?  Can  any  one  give  a  single 
economic  reason  why,  when  a  good  share  of  the 
world  is  worrying  over  the  future  food  supply, 
great  quantities  of  bread-making  material  should  be 
made  into  "  booze  "  ?  The  liquor-dealers  usually  say 
that  temperance  advocates  are  fanatics  with  unrea- 
sonable arguments.  Yet,  what  could  be  more  reason- 
able than  the  economic  argument  for  the  use  of 
grain  for  bread-making  with  famine  in  sight? 


"  BREAD    WE    MUST    HAVE^    NOT    WHISKY,    TO 
WIN   THIS   WAR." 

From  the  Methodist  Temperance  Board 
we  clip  the  following,  which  to  me  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  boiled-down  common 
sense.     One  thing,  and  only  one,  is  needful. 

Senators  talk  about  wanting  a  thoro  understand- 
ing of  the  matter.  There  is  nothing  to  understand 
except  one  thing;  and  that  is,  that  bread  will  help 
us  win  this  war  more  than  whisky.  *  *  *  y^j^ 
must  have  bread  to  win  the  war,  but  do  not  have 
to  have  whisky  to  win.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it. — 
Senator  H.  L.  Myers,  of  Montana. 
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Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes? 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
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Yes 

Yes 


Sec.    or    Pres.    State    Ass'n 
Name  Address 


J.  P.  Ivy,  Phoenix |   Geo.   M.  Frizzell,  Tempe 

J.  L.  Pelham,  Hutchinson 

County  System p.  Fay  Lewis,   (No.)  Oak  Park 

,„    ,       _,    ^       .„      , ,  !  M.  C.  Richter,  Santa  Barbara 

Wesley  Foster,  Boulder I  S.  Francis,  Longmont 

H.  W.  Coley,  Westport |  L.  Wayne  Adams,  Hartford 

A.  W.  Yates,  Hartford ) 


Guy  Graham,  Boise 

A.  L.  Kildow,   Putnam 

Frank  Wallace,  Indianapolis.  . 

F.  C.  Pellett,  Atlantic 

Geo.  A.  Dean,  Manhattan  (No.) 
S.  J.  Hunter,  Lawrence  (So.) 
County  Sj'stem 


G.  H.  Cole,  College  Park.  . 
Dr.  B.  N.  Gates,  Amherst. 

B.  F.  Kindig,  E.  Lansing. 

C.  D.  Blaker,  Minneapolis. 

M.  E.  Darby,  Springfield.  . 
County  System 


B.  G.  Carr,  New  Egypt. 

County  System 

Com.  of  Agri.,  Albany.  . 


N.  E.  Shaw,  Columbus 

Prof.  C.  E.  Sanborn,  Stillwater 

J.  G.  Sanders,  Harrisburg.  .  . 
A.  C.  Miller,  Providence.  .... 


District  Svstem 

J.  S.  Ward,  Nashville 

F.  B.  Paddock,  College  Sta. .  . 

County  System 

J.  E.  Crane,  Middlebury 


County  System 

W.  E.  Rumsey,  Morgantown . 
N.   E.   France,   Platteville.  .  . 

County  System 

Morley  Pettit,   Guelph 


J.  J.  Wilder,  Cordele 
R.  D.  Bradshaw,  Notus 
Jas.  A.  Stone,  Springfield 
Geo.  W.  Williams,  Redkey 
Hamlin  B.  Miller,  Marshalltown 
O.  A.  Keene,  Topeka 

Prof.     H.     Garman,     Lexington, 

State  Exp.   Sta. 
L.  T.  Rogers,    Shreveport 
O.  B.  Griffin,  Caribou 
E.  N.  Cory,  College  Park 
Thos.  J.  Hawkins   (E.)   Everett 
Philip  S.  Crichton,  Boston 
David  Running,   Filion 
L.  V.  France,  St.  Paul 

Austin  D.  Wolf,  Parkville 
Frank  C.  Clift,  Huntley 


E.  G.  Carr,  New  Egypt 
Henry  B.  Barron,  Hagerman 

F.  Greiner,  Naples 

S.  S.  Stabler,  Salisbury 

Dr.  Ernest  Kohn,   Grover  Hill 
F.  W.  VanDeMark,   Stillwater 
P.  S.  Farrell,  New  Plymouth,  Ida. 
H.  C.  Klinger,  Liverpool 
Gardner  B.  Willis,  Providence 

L.  A.  SVverud,  Canton 

J.  M.  Buchanan,  Franklin 

Louis  Scholl,  New  Braunfels 

Joah  Collier,  Vernol 

J.  E.  Crane,  Middlebury 


J.  B.  Ramage,  No.  Yakima 

Will  C.Griffith,  Elm  Grove,  W.Va. 

Gus  Ditmer,  Augusta 

Morley  Pettit,  Guelph 


Comb  honey  excepted. 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Noticos  will  lit'  insertod  in  these  classifiecl 
columiKs  for  25  ets.  per  line.  Advertisements 
intended  for  the  department  cannot  be  less 
than  two  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want 
your  advertisement  in  the  classified  columns 
or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 

Beeswax    bought    and    sold.      Strohmeyer    &    Arpo 
Co.,  139  Franklin  St..  New  York. 


Amber  honey  in  new  60-lb.  cans. 

Van    Wyngarden    Bros.,    Hebron,    Indiana. 

FOR  SALE. — To  the  highest  bidder,  a  limited 
quantity  of  Michig-an's  best  white  extracted  honey, 
in    60-pound  tins. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,   Mich. 

FOR   S.VLE. — -Raspberry,    basswood,    No.    1   white 
comb,    $3.00   per   case;    fancy,    $3.25;    24    Danz.    sec- 
tions to  case,  extracted,   120-lb.  cases,  15  cts.  per  lb. 
W.  A.  Ijatshaw  Co.,  Clarion,  Mich. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

WANTED. — Section  honey. 

J.   E.   Harris,    Morristown,    Tenn. 

WANTED. — Carload  or   less   extracted   honey;    al- 
so  wax.  W.   C.   Morris,   Yonkers,    N.   Y. 

WANTED. — Comb  and  extracted  honey  at  jobbing 
prices.      Nat.    Honey-Prod.  Asso.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WANTED. — Extracted  light  and  amber  honey. 
Give  quantity  and  lowest  cash  price;  can  use  good 
clean  beeswax.  D.  H.  Welch,  Racine,  Wis. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  a  quantity  of  dark  and 
a:nber   honev   for  baking  purposes. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,   Grand  Rapids,   Mich. 

WANTED. — Extracted  honey  in  both  light  and 
amber  grades.  Kindly  send  sample,  tell  how  honey 
is  put  up,  and  quote  lowest  cash  price  delivered  in 
Preston.  M.    V.    Facey,    Preston,    Minn. 

WANTED. — Extracted  light  and  amber  honey  of 
good  bodv  and  flavor  from  any  state  in  the  Union. 
Send  sami)!e  with  lowest  cash  price. 

M.  E.  Eggers,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

WANTED. — White  and  light  amber  extracted 
honey,  in  any  quantity.  White  clover  and  raspberry 
preferred. 

I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  Place,  New  York. 

WANTED. — CarVoad  or  lass  extracted  honev. 
State  price  and  quantity.  If  needed  we  can  supply 
tins   or  barrels    for  your   crop. 

Hoffman  &  Hauck,   Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 

BEESWAX  W.\NTED. — We  are  paying  higher 
prices  than  usual  for  beeswax.  Drop  us  a  line  and 
get  our  prices,  either  delivered  at  our  station  or  your 
station  as  you  choose.  State  bow  much  you  have 
and   quality.      Dadant   &    Sons,    Hamilton,    Illinois. 


FOR  SALE. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.    L.   Healy,    Mayaguez,    Porto  Rico. 

FOR   SALE   CHEAP. — Forty   or  fifty  comb-supers 
for  eight-frame  L.  hives.     W.I/  Liveily,  G'endal(»,  Ariz. 

FOR  SALE. — New  165-lb.  honey  kegs  at  65c  each, 
f.  o.  b.  factory.      N.  L.  Stevens,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

HONEY    LABELS    that    will    tempt    the   buyer    to 
purchase    your     honey.      Neat,     attractive    labels     at 
right  prices.      Samp'es  Free. 
Liberty  Pub.   Co.,   Sta.  D,   Box  4-E,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

HONEY    L.VBELS.    —    Most    attractive    designs. 
Catalog  free.      Eastern  Isabel  Co.,   Clintonville,   Ct. 


FOR  S.MjE. — Second  hand  Root  hives  and  equip- 
ment.     Write  for  list   and  price. 

W.  .7.  Corlett,   107  Arlington  Ave.,  Clifton,  N.  .1. 

THE  PERFECT  Bee  -  Frame  Lifter.  For  de- 
scriptive circular  address 

Ferd  C.  Ross,  Box  194,  Onawa,  Iowa. 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  bee-supplies.  Ask 
for  our  bee-supply  catalog.  Let  us  quote  you  on 
your  requirements.      Deroy  Taylor  Co.,  Newark,  N.Y. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.   Co.,   Paris,  Tex. 

THE  ROOT  CANADIAN  HOUSE. — 73  .Tarvis 
St.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  (note  new  address).  Full  line 
of  Root's  famous  goods ;  also  made-in-Canada  goods. 
Extractors  and  engines;  Gleanings  and  all  kinds  of 
bee  literature.      Get  the  best.      Catalog  free. 

300  gal.  wire  screens,  nearly  new,  for  8-frame 
hives;  1  canvas  and  frame,  12x24;  summer  house; 
has  2Vo  wide  screened  space  all  around  to  be  opened 
at  will;  just  tlie  thing  for  out-apiaries  or  camping. 
Used  3  months.  F.  W.  Morgan,  DeLand,  111. 


WANTS  AND   EXCHANGES 

Would  exchange  a  new  Barker  cultivator  for  bees 
and   queens.  E.    H.    Haflford,    Fennville,    Mich. 

Wax  and  old  combs  wanted  for  cash  or  to  make 
up  on  shares,   beekeeper  to  factory   direct. 

J.  J.  Angus,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

BEESWAX  WANTED. — For  manufacture  into 
Weed  Process  Foundation   on   shares. 

Superior   Honey   Co.,    Ogden,    Utah. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE,  one  Remington 
typewriter  No.  6.  Will  take  2  dozen  queens  or 
$15.00  in  cash.  Oscar  Mayeux,  Hamburg,  La. 

Wanted  to  exchange  a  32  cal.  Remington  rifle  for 
a  foundation  mill,  green-bone  cutter,  Barnes  maks 
saw  or  a  pair  of  field  glasses. 

Wni.  S.  .Vmmon,  1.5  So.  Front  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

WANTED. — Shipments  of  old  comb  and  cappings, 
for  rendering.  We  pay  the  highest  cash  and  trade 
prices,  charging  but  5  cts.  a  pound  for  wax  rendered. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.,  204  Walnut  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

OLD  COMBS  WANTED. — Our  steam  wax-presses 
will  get  every  ounce  of  beeswax  out  of  old  combs, 
cappings,  or  slumgum.  Send  for  our  terms  and 
our  new  1917  catalog.  We  will  buy  your  share  of 
the  wax  for  cash  or  will  work  it  into  foundation  for 
you.  Dadant  &.Sons,   Hamilton,    Illinois. 


GOATS 


MILCH  GOATS. — "  Profit  and  Pleasure  in  Goat- 
Keeping,"  pronounced  by  experts  the  best  goat  book, 
regardless  of  price;  profusely  illustrated;  by  mail, 
35  cents.  PVed  C.  Lounsbury,   Plainfield,  N.  J. 


FOR    SALE, 
sand. 


-Golden-seal    seed    $1.25    per    thou- 
S.    Pitts,    Stronghurst,    111. 


I  FOR   SALE. — Seven-eighths   Toggenburg,    milking 

two   quarts   daily.      Female   kid.      Both   $30. 

'  F.  L.  Shaw,  109  Princeton  Ave.,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

I  FOR    S.\LE. — One    grade    Toggenburg   goat,    good 

I  mai-king,   two  vears  old,   fresh   in  Ma.v ;   good  milker; 

'  price   $20.00.    F.    O.    B. 

I  F.  M.  Hayncs,  Rt.  18,  Farmland,   Ind. 
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PATENTS 

PATENTS  SECURED  or  all  fees  returned. 
Patents  sold  free.  Read  "  Patent  Sales  Dep."  of  our 
IQO-pase  Guide  Book,  FREE.  Send  data  for  actual 
free  search.    E.E.  Vrooman  &  Co.,  834  P,  Wash.,  D.C. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE — By  member  of  this  Association,  house 
and  lot,  honey-house,  500  colonies  of  bees  with  first- 
class  equipment.  Live  railroad  town  in  alfalfa  belt 
of  f-outhwest  Idaho.  Offered  for  sale  on  account  of 
ill  health.  Idaho-Oregou  Honey -producers'  Ass'n, 
Caldwell,   Idaho. 

FOR  S.\LE. — House  30x30,  and  6  acres  hillside 
land.  Cellar,     30  x  30,     for    bees    and    extracting. 

Best  location  possible:  14,000  lbs.  last  year  from 
130  colonies.  Will  sell  50  or  100  colonies  bees  also. 
No  disease.      Other  business  cause  for   moving. 

L.   W.   Maxwell,   Turkey   River,   Iowa. 

A  small  farm  in  California  will  make  you  more 
money  with  less  work.  You  will  live  lon.ger  and 
better.  Delightful  climate.  Rich  soil.  Hospitable 
neighbors.  Good  roads,  schools,  and  churches.  Write 
for  our   San   Joaquin   Valley   illustrated   folders  free. 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner  A.  T.  & 
S.  F.  R'y,  1934  R'y  Exchange,  Chicago. 

FARMING  IS  PLEASANT  and  profitable  in  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina.  Good  land,  $15  acre  up, 
easv  payments.  Climate,  schools,  churches,  roads, 
and  neighbors  that  make  life  worth  living.  Close 
to  markets.  Fruit,  dairy,  and  stock  farms  pay  big 
here.  Farm  lists,  magazine  and  interesting  litera- 
ture free.  Address  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agt.  N. 
&  W.  Ry.,  246  N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 

Finest  Italian  queens.  Send  for  booklet  and  price 
list.      Jay  Smith,   1159   DeWolf  St.,  Vincennes,   Ind. 

Well-bred   bees   and   queens.      Hives   and   supplies. 
J.   H.   M.   Cook,   84   Cortlandt   St.,   New  York. 

When  it's  GOLDENS  it's  PHELPS.  Try  one 
and  be  convinced. 

FOR  SALE. — Italian  queens.  See  large  advertise- 
ment elsewhere.  H.  B.  Murray,  Liberty,  N.  C. 

Italian  bees  and  pueens.      Send  for  circular. 

Ira  C.    Smith,   Dundee,   Oregon. 

FOR  SALE. — Full  colonies  fine  Italian  bees,  low 
price.  L.  H.  Robey,  Worthington,  W.  Va. 

FOR  SALE. — Golden  Italian  queens.  Untested 
queens  60c  each.      J.  F.  Michael,-  Winchester,  Ind. 

Queens  for  July,  and  later  delivery.  No  more 
rush  orders  till  Julv  1st. 

J.  E.  Wing,  155  Schiele  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Untested    Italian    queens    for    sale — 1,    $1.00;    3, 
$2.75;     6,     $5.00;     12,     $9.00.      Satisfaction     guar-    I 
anteed.  P.  L.  Johnson,  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C.         I 

QUEENS  OP  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. — T^n*ested,  ' 
75c  each,  $8.00  per  doz. ;  select  iintested,  90c  each,  » 
$9.00  per  doz.:  select  tested,  $1.50  each,  $15.00  per  < 
doz.  ;   extra  select  breeder,   $5.00. 

H.  N.  Major,  South  Wales,  N.  Y. 

PINE  ITALIAN  QUEENS. — Can  furnish  select 
stock  at  following  prices:  Single  queen,  $1.00:  2 
queens,  $1.75;  3  queens,  $2.50;  12  queens,  $9.00; 
6  or  more  at  dozen  rates.  No  disease.  Safe  arrival. 
Can  begin  to  furnish  about  May  15.  Gi^e  me  a 
trial  order.      Chas.  M.  Darrow,  Star  Route,  Milo,  Mo. 


Phelps'  queens  will  please  you.  Try  them  and 
you  will  be  convinced. 

FOR  S.VLE. — E.  E.  Mott's  strain  of  Italian  queens 
75c  each,   $8.00  per  doz.      Send  for  li.st. 

Earl  W.   Mott,   Glenwood,   Mich. 

Try  ALEXANDER'S  Italian  queens  for  results. 
Untested,  each,  75  cts. ;  G  for  $4.25;  $8  per  dozen. 
Bees  by  the  pound.      C.  F.  Alexander,  Campbell,  Cal. 

Tested  leather-colored  queens,  $2.00;  after  June 
1,  $1.50;  untested,  $1.00;  $10.00  per  dozen,  return 
mail.     A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Vigorous,  prolific  Italian  queens,  $1 ;   6,  $5,  June 
1.      Mv   circular   gives  best  methods   of   introducing. 
A.  V.  Small,  2302  Agency  Road,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Italian  queens,  'THE  HONEY  -  GATHERERS. 
Price  one  dollar  each,  nine  dollars  a  dozen.  Edith 
M.  Phelps,  259   Robinson  St.,   Binghamton,   N.  Y. 

"  She-suits-me  "  bright  Italian  queens;  $1  by  re- 
turn  mail  till  Oct.   1. 

Allen  Latham,   Norwichtown,   Conn. 

Leather-colored  3-band  Italian  bees  $1.25  per  lb. 
Tested  queens,  $1.00;  untested,   70  cts.  each. 

C.  H.  Cobb,   Belleville,  Ark. 

BARGAIN. — Italian    queens,    $1.00;    2-frame  nu- 
clei with  queen,  $4.00. 
Orville  E.  Tulip,  56  Lawrence  St.,  Arlington,  R.  I. 

Business     first     queens.      Select     untested,     $1.00 
each;   $9.00  a  dozen;  no  disease.      Price  list  free. 
M.  F.  Perry,  Bradentown,  Pla. 

Black  queens.  Tested,  $1.00;  untested,  75  cts. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Frank  L.  Sanborn,  Denmark,  Me. 

Finest  Italian  queens,  June  1  to  November,  $1.00; 
6  for  $5.00;   my  circular  gives  good  methods.     Ask 
for  one. 
J.  W.  Romberger,   3113   Locust  St.,   St.  Joseph,   Mo. 

FOR  SALE. — Bright  Italian  queens  at  65  cts. 
each;  $6.50  per  doz.;  ready  April  15.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

T.  J.  Talley,   Rt.  3,  Greenville,  Ala. 

Southwest  Virginia  five-band  Italian  queens,  the 
fancy  comb-honey  strain,  gentle  to  handle.  They 
will  please  you.      Tr\'  one.      $1.00  each. 

Henry  S.  Bohon,  Rt.  3,  box  212,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Golden  and  three-banded  Italian  queens  for  July, 
-Vug.,  and  Sept.  Now,  onlv  55  cents  each,  6  for 
$3.00,  12  for  $6.00,  virgins '30  cts. 

G.  H.  Merrill,  Pickens,  S.  C. 

FOR    SALE. — Golden    Italian    queens    of    an    im- 
proved strain ;    the  bee  for  honev,    hardiness,   gentle- 
ness,   and   beauty.      Untested,    $1.00;    tested,    $2.00. 
Wallace  R.   Beaver,    Lincoln,   111. 

FOR  SALE. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
golden  bees;  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering  they 
are  eqnal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed.  Price 
$1;  6  for  $5.  Wm.S.  Barnett,.  Barnetts,  Va. 

Queens,   Qneens,   Queens.      We  are  better  prepar- 
ed  than   ever  to  supply   you.      Untested,    75c   each; 
tested,    $1.25    each;    seiect   tested,    $2.00    each.      See 
our  big  illustrated  ad  on  first  leaf  of  this  journal. 
W.  D.  Achord,  Pitzpatrick,  Ala. 

GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QUEENS  !  !  !  From  the 
best  stock ;  they  produce  Golden  1  ees  unexcelled  as 
honev-gatherers":  very  gentle ;  no  disease.  Select 
tested,  $1.25;  tested,  $1.00;  select  untested,  75c; 
untested,  65c;  virgins,  35c.  Special  price  on  one- 
half  dozen  or  more.  Golden  Queen  Apiaries,  R. 
Kornegay,  Jr.,  Prop.,  Mt.  Olive,  N.  C. 
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Bright  Italian  queens  for  sale  at  60  cts.  each, 
$6.00  per  doz ;  virgins,  25  cts.  each.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

W.  W.  Talley,   Rt.   4,   Greenville,   Ala. 

FOR  SALE. — Italian  bees  and  queens.  One-pound, 
two-pound,   and  three-pound  packages,   with  queens; 
also  on  frames  and  full  colonies.      Ask  for  our  price 
list,   free  beginner's  book,   and  bee-supply  catalog. 
Deroy  Taylor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

My  bright  Italian  queens  will  be  ready  to  ship 
April  1,  at  60  cts.  each:  virgin  queens,  30  cts. 
Send  for  price  list  of  queens,  bees  by  the  pound 
and  nucleus.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. M.   Bates,   Rt.  4,   Greenville,   Ala. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees; 
the  highest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gatherers 
as  can  be  found;  each,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  tested, 
$2.00;  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.   B.   Brockwell,   Barnetts,  Va. 

GOLDENS  THAT  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME. — One 
race  only,  unt.,  each,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.00. 
For  larger  lots  write  for  prices.  Tested,  $1.50; 
S.  T.,   $2.00;   breeders,   $5.00  and  $10.00. 

Garden   City  Apiaries,   San  Jose,   Cal. 

Golden  Italian  queens  from  June  to  November, 
untested,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25;  doz.,  $8.00;  tested, 
$1.25;  6,  $7.00;  select  tested,  $1.50;  breeders,  $5.00. 
Bees  by  pound  or  nucleus.  Pure  mating  guaranteed. 
Send  for  circular.      J.   I.   Danielson,  Fairfield,   la. 

FOR  SALE. — Three-band  Italian  queens  from 
best  honey-gathering  strains  obtainable.  Untested 
queens,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00;  tested  queens, 
$1.50  each;   6,  $8.00. 

Robt.  B.  Spicer,  Wharton,  N.  J. 

None  but  the  best  Queens  are  sent  out  by  us-;— 
three-band  Italians  that  are  guaranteed  to  give  satis- 
faction. Untested  queens,  75c;  $8.00  per  doz.; 
tested,  $1.00  each.  No  disease.  Orders  filled 
promptly.      J.  W.  K.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Loreauville,  La. 

QUEENS  OF  QUALITY. — Our  Hand  -  Moore 
strain  of  three-banded  Italians  are  beautiful,  and 
good  honey-gatherers.  Bred  strictly  for  business. 
Untested,    75c;    half  doz.,    $4.00;    select,    $1.00. 

W.   A.    Latshaw   Co.,    Clarion,    Mich. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  gentle  golden 
bees ;  good  honey-gatherers ;  no  foul  brood.  Select 
tested,  $1.25;  tested,  $1.00;  untested,  65  cts.;  6, 
$3.75;  12,  $7.00.      No  nuclei  or  bees  for  sale. 

D.  T.  Gaster,  Rt.  2,  Randleman,  N.  C. 

FOR  SALE. — 195  colonies  of  bees  and  complete 
outfit.  Honey  flora  includes  orange,  palmetto,  sea- 
grape,  mangrove,  and  fall  bloom.  Mangrove  yields 
until  Aug.  1st.     Will  sacrifice  if  sold  soon. 

A.  E.  Ault,   Bradentown,  Fla. 

My  3-banded  Italian  queens  will  be  ready  to  ship 

April  1.      Write  for  prices  of  bees  and  queens  by  the 

pound.      I   have  few   more  hundred  pounds  of  bees 

for  sale.      Safe  arrival   and  satisfaction   guaranteed. 

J.  A.  Jones,  Greenville,  Ala. 

ENERGETIC  HONEY-GATHERERS. — Best  3- 
banded  Italian  bees  and  queens.  Untested,  75c; 
tested,  $1.25.  Bees,  $1.25  per  pound.  All  orders 
filled  promptly  or  your  money  refunded.  Safe  de- 
livery guaranteed. 

Gila    Valley    Apiaries,    Duncan,    Ariz. 

QUEENS. — Improved  three-banded  Italians,  bred 
for  business,  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75 
cts.  each;  dozen,  $8.00;  select,  $1.00;  dozen,  $10.00; 
tested  queens,  $1.25  each;  dozen,  $12.00.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  C.  demons,  Rt.  3,  Williamstown,  Ky. 

FOR  SALE. — Because  of  change  in  business  I 
must  sell  my  225  colonies  of  high-bred  Italians  in 
ten-frame  hives,  equipped  for  extracted  and  comb 
honey.  Unlimited  alfalfa  pasture,  and  home  market 
for  all.  Splendid  opportunity  for  beeman  in  this 
new  country.  A.  W.  F.  Lee,  Cordell,  Okla. 


Phelps'  Golden  Italian  Queens  combine  the  qual- 
ities vou  want.  They  are  great  honey  -  gatherers, 
beautiful  and  gentle.  Mated,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00; 
dozen,  $9.00;  tested,  $3.00;  breeders,  $5.00  and 
$10.00.  C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son,  Wilcox  St.,  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y. 

North  Carolina-bred  Italian  queens  of  Dr.  C.  C. 
Miller's  famous  strain  of  three-banded  Italian  bees; 
July  1  until  Oct.  1,  untested,  75  cts. ;  per  doz., 
$8.00;  tested,  $1.00;  doz.,  $11.00;  select  tested, 
$1.50.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
L.   Parker,   Rt.   2.   Benson,  N.   C. 

My  choice  northern-bred  Italian  queens  are  hardy, 
vigorous,  and  prolific.  May  and  June,  untested, 
$1.50;  select  unt.,  $2.00;  tested,  $3.00;  after  July 
1,  unt.,  $1.00;  select  unt.,  $1.25;  tested,  $2.00; 
select  tested,   $2.50.     Free  circular. 

F.  L.  Barber,   Lowville,  N.  Y. 

Golden  Italian  queens  of  the  quality  you  need, 
bred  strictly  to  produce  Golden  bees  that  are  real 
workers.  Untested,  one,  75  cts. ;  6,  $4.25 ;  12, 
$8.25 ;  50  or  more,  60  cts.  each.  Prompt  delivery 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

L.  J.  Pfeiffer,  Rt.  A,  Box  219,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

Golden  Italian  queens  from  a  breeder  that  was  a 
first-premium  winner  at  Illinois  State  Fair  in  1916; 
untested,  75  cts.;  six  for  $4.25;  doz.,  $8.00;  select 
untested,  $1.00;  6  for  $5.00;  12  for  $9.00;  tested, 
$1.50;   6  for  $8.00. 

A.  O.  Heinzel,  Rt.  3,  Lincoln,  111. 

Golden  Italian  Queens,  bred  strictly  for  business 
that  produce  a  strong  race  of  honey-gatherers ;  un- 
tested, each,  75c;  6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.00;  for  larger 
lots  write  for  prices.  Tested,  each,  $1.50.  Prompt 
service    and    satisfaction    guaranteed. 

L.  J.  Dunn,  59  Broadway  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS,  northern-bred,  three-banded, 
highest  grade ;  select  untested,  guaranteed ;  queen 
and  drone  mothers  are  chosen  from  colonies  noted 
for  honey  production,  hardiness,  prolificness,  gentle- 
ness, and  perfect  markings.  Price,  one,  $1.00 ;  12, 
$9.00;  50,  $30.00.      Send  for  circular. 

J.  H.  Haughey,  Berrien  Springs,  Michigan. 

TENNESSEE-BRED  QUEENS. — My  three  ■  band 
strain  that  has  given  such  universal  satisfaction  for 
over  40  years.  Orders  filled  promptly  or  money  re- 
turned bv  first  mail.  1000  nuclei  in  use.  Tested, 
in  June,  "$1.75;  untested,  $1.00;  in  July,  $1.50  and 
75   cts.      Postal  brings  circular. 

John  M.  Davis,   Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 

FOR  SALE. — 200  colonies  of  bees,  150  hives  full 
of  combs,  100  new  hives;  all  combs  built  on  full 
sheets  of  foundation  and  wired  frames.  Gasoline- 
engine,  and  saws  for  hive-making;  12x14  corrugat- 
ed-iron honey-house;  foundation-mill,  extractor  and 
supers,  etc.  Also  117  acres  of  unimproved  land, 
all  located  in  one  of  the  best  alfalfa-seed-growing 
sections  in  northern  California.  A  note  with  ap- 
proved surety  will  take  one  or  both.  Reasons  for 
selling.      I.  C.  Bachtel,  Lake  City,  Modoc  Co.,  Cal. 


I  am  again  ready  to  mail  queens  of  my  strain  of 
three-band  Italians.  H.  C.  Klinger,  Sec.-Treas.,  Pa. 
State  Beekeepers'  Assoc,  says:  "Your  queens  gave 
me  good  results;  are  prolific;  the  bees  gentle  and 
excellent  workers.  I  am  well  pleased  with  them." 
May  5,  1917.  Prices  untested,  each,  $1.00;  12, 
$9.00.  Beekeepers  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and 
New  England  states  can  save  on  time  and  express 
charges  on  nuclei  and  bees  bv  pound  from  here. 
Price   list   free.      Yours   for   more  honey. 

J.  B.  Hollopeter,  Queen  breeder,  Rockton,  Pa. 

Golden  3  -  band  Italian  and  Carniolan  queens: 
Virgin:  1,  50c;  6,  $2.50;  12,  $4.00;  100,  $25.00. 
Untested:  1,  75c;  6,  $4.20;  12,  $7.80;  100,  $60.00. 
Select  untested:  1,  85c;  6,  $4.80;  12,  $9.00;  100, 
$70.00.  Tested:  1,  $1.00;  6,  $5.40;  12,  $10.20; 
100,  $80.00.  Select  tested:  1,  $1.25;  12,  $13.80; 
100,  $100.  Breeders:  $3.00  each.  Bees  in  comb- 
less  packages:  Vs  lb.,  75c;  1  lb.,  $1.25;  2  lbs., 
$2.25.  Nuclei:  1-frame,  $1.25;  2  frames,  $2.25;  3 
frames,  $3.00.  Add  price  of  queens  wanted.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival  and  no  disease. 

C.  B.  Bankston,  Buflfalo,  Tex. 
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50  Tested  Italian  Queens,  $1.00  each;  warranted 
queens,    75    cts.      Satisfaction    s:uaranteed. 

Geo.   A.   Hummer,   Prairie  Point,   Miss. 

Queens  of  my  own  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller's  3-band- 
ed  select  stock  the  rest  of  this  season,  75  cts.  each  ; 
$65.00  per  100;  tested,  $1.50  each;  $15.00  per 
dozen  ;  breeders,  $5.00  and  $10.00.  A  fine  breeder 
sent  on   two   frames  of  brood   in  nuclei,   $10.00. 

Curd  Walker,  Jellico,  Tenn. 

I  think  so  much  of  my  Walker  queens  and  bees 
lliat  I  have  been  able  to  induce  my  friend  Mr.  Walter 
Hall  to  try  one.  I  am  quite  sure  he  will  find  them 
as  good  as  I  recommend.  I  have  in  my  apiary 
nueens  from  four  different  breeders  of  queens,  but 
the  Walker  beats  them  all.  When  I  want  more 
([ueens  yours  are  good  enough  for  me  even  if  the 
price  is  a  little  steep.     J.  M.  Meadors,  Dorton,  Tenn. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED. — Man  to  work  with  bees,  season  1917. 
State   age,   experience,   and  wages. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Co.,  Billings,  Montana. 

WANTED. — Industrious  young  man,  fast  worker, 
as  a  student  helper  in  our  large  bee  business  for 
1917  season.  W^ill  give  results  of  long  experience, 
and  board  and  small  wages.  Give  age,  weight,  ex- 
perience, and  wages  in  first  letter. 

W.   A.   Latshaw   Co.,    Clarion,    Mich. 

WANTED. — Young  man  with  a  little  experience, 
fast  willing  worker,  as  student  helper  with  our  1000 
colonies.  Crop  for  past  two  years,  6  carloads.  Will 
give  results  of  our  long  experience  and  small  wages; 
every  chance  to  learn.  Give  age,  height,  weight,  ex- 
perience, and  wages,  all  in  first  letter,  or  expect  no 
answer.  E.  F.   Atwater,   Meridian,   Idaho. 

WANTED. — From  Sept.  1  to  April  able-bodied 
young  man  who  has  had  some  experience  with  bees 
to  help  work  in  apiary  in  New  Zealand.  State 
wages  wanted,  with  board  furnished ;  also  send  refer- 
ences and  description  of  self  in  first  letter.  Write 
J.  M.  care  Gleanings.  F — 4214 

WANTED  by  an  experienced  apiarist  a  partner  to 
go  south  and  rear  queens  and  bees  for  the  northern 
market.  We  understand  queen-rearing,  also  produc- 
tion of  both  comb  and  extracted  honey.  Would 
take  a  position  with  some  large  apiarist. 

C.  Witham,   Syracuse,   N.  Y. 

WANTED  a  good  single  man  48  or  50  years  old 
who  understands  bees  and  farming.  Address  Mrs. 
M.  Catlin  Morse,  Owego,  N.  Y.,   South  Side. 


TRADE  NOTES 


ADVANCING  PRICES. 
Because  of  very  sharp  advances  in  lumber  of  all 
kinds  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  hives  and 
supplies  we  are  oblised  to  withdraw  all  prices  listed 
in  our  catalog  and  price  lists.  We  are  working  on 
new  price  schedules,  and  hope  to  have  them  in 
print  by  Aug.  1.  We  have  quite  an  accumulation 
of  unfilled  orders  for  which  we  are  making  goods 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  we  ought  to  be  caught 
up  soon.  On  new  business  received,  pending  the 
issue  of  revised  prices  we  will  make  prices  as  close 
as  we  can.  Advances  will  be  from  10  to  20  per 
cent.  Present  prices  on  most  kinds  of  lumber  which 
we  use  are  forty  to  fifty  per  cent  higrher  than  they 
were  a  year  ago,  and  prices  continue  to  advance, 
so  it  is  impossible  to  tell  where  the  end  will  be. 

BARGAIN  IN   SHIPPING   CASES. 

Simultaneous  with  announcement  of  an  advance 
in  all  articles  made  of  wood,  including  shipping- 
cases  we  have  some  old  stock  of  shipping-cases 
holding  twelve  and  sixteen  sections  which  we  are 
closing  out  at  bargain  prices.  We  not  only  have  a 
quantity  of  these  at  Medina,  but  also  at  various 
branches.  The-e  are  offered  K.  D.,  at  $8.00  to 
$10.00  per  100  while  they  last.  Let  us  know  for 
what    size    of    section    you    can    use    them,    and    the 


quantity,  and  we  will  advise  if  we  have  the  size 
wanted.  We  have  the  largest  stock  fitted  to  the 
4%  X  1 1/&   section. 


SHIPPING-CASES    NAILED    UP. 

We  have  an  accumulation  of  nailed  cases  used 
once,  but  good  to  use  again,  which  we  are  selling 
at  $10.00  to  $12.00__por  ]()0.  We  have  the  largest 
stock  for  24  4^4  x  1%  i-ections,  but  can  supply  some 
other  sizes.  If  interested,  WTite  us,  naming  quantity 
wanted  and  size  of  section  to  be  cased. 


60-POUND    CANS    FOR    HONEY. 

We  have  in  stock  at  Medina  for  shipment  as 
needed  five  carloads  of  60-pound  tin  cans  and  2 
cars  of  friction-top  pails  chiefly  5  and  10  pound. 
Until  further  notice  we  offer  the  60-lb.  cans  at  the 
following  priies.  Cans  onlv,  without  boxes,  tied  9  in 
a  bundle,  at  $3.60;  weight,  24  lbs.,;  50  in  a  crate, 
$20.00;  weight,  190  lbs.;  2  in  a  box  at  $1.25,  or  10 
boxes,  $12.00;  50  boxes  or  more,  at  $1.10. 


HONEY-BARRELS,    SECOND-HAND. 

We  have  accumulated  a  number  of  good  empty 
honey -barrels  which  will  serve  a  good  purpose  for 
use  again.      We  offer  these  as  follows: 

6   .SO-gal.  bbls.  of  cvpress  at  75  cts.  each. 

6  50-gal.  bbls.  of  soft  wood  at  $1.00  each. 

7  50-gal.  bbls.  of  oak  at  $1.25  each. 

Wliile  barrels  are  somewhat  cheaper  than  cans  at 
present  prices  they  are  not  so  convenient  to  empty, 
especially  after  the  honey  granulates.  The  demand 
for  tin  in  packing  perishable  food  products  is  sft 
great  that  some  may  be  forced  to  use  barrels  in 
packing  their  honey. 

The  a.  I.  ROOT  Co.,  Medina,  O. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root 

POTATOES,    AND    THEIR    PROMINENCE    IN    THIS    ISSUE. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  first  new  potato  of  this 
neighborhood  this  22d  day  of  June.  By  the  way, 
friends,  perhaps  you  may  think  that  on  account  of 
old  age,  the  war,  etc.,  I  never  laugh  nowadays. 
W^ell,  the  Plain  Dealer,  in  speaking  of  my  favorite 
text  relative  to  the  good  woman  whose  "  price  is  far 
above  rubies,"  suggests  that  we  might  put  it  just 
now,  "  Her  price  is  far  above  '  potatoes.'  "  Potatoes, 
more  precious  than  rubies  1  Do  you  wonder  that  I 
laughed  until  it  "  began  to  hurt  "  ? 


THE    STORY    OF    RIGBY    FARM  ;    HOW    JACOB    M'QUEEN 
TURNED  CLAY  HILLS  INTO  A  GARDEN. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  little  pamphlet  put  out 
by  Jacob  McQueen,  of  Baltic,  Ohio.  Jacob  is  the 
son  of  a  veteran  beekeeper  who  was  in  close  touch 
with  Gleanings  when  it  was  first  started.  It  has 
been  said  of  me  that  I  ran  away  from  mii  funeral 
on  a  bicycle,  and  the  funeral  has  not  caught  up  with 
me  yet.  Well,  Jacob  was  told  by  the  doctors  that 
he  might  live  a  year,  but  he  ran  away  from  his 
funeral  by  experimenting  with  soy  beans  and  nitro- 
bacteria. His  work  differs  from  my  potato  storv 
in  this  issue  inasmuch  as  it  has  the  indorsement  of 
our  Ohio  Experiment  Station  and  experienced  veter- 
ans in  agriculture.  In  fact,  he  has  been  in  close 
touch  with  the  Station  thru  all  his  work.  His  prep- 
aration for  inoculating  legumes  is  different  from 
that  on  the  market  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  need 
to  be  "  corked  up  "  nor  to  be  used  all  up  when  you 
open  the  bottle.  In  fact,  it  is  a  dry  powder.  "He 
says  soy  beans,  with  suitable  weather,  will  show  the 
truth  of  his  statement  in  jrist  ten  dai/s.  Send  and 
get  his  twenty-page  pamphlet:  and  if  you  are  any- 
thing like  myself  you  will  not  lay  it  down  until  you 
have  read  the  whole  20  pages.  I  paid  him  a  visit 
June  15,  and  drank  of  the  beautiful  spring  that 
was  a  large  factor  in  restoring  him  to  health,  and 
also  rambled  over  the  most  beautiful  farm  and  farm 
home,  to  my  notion,  I  ever  met  in  my  life. 

The  booklet  is  sent  free  of  charge,  as  it  advertises 
his  bacteria ;  and  for  10  cents  he  will  send  you  a 
sample  of  the  inoculated  soy  beans  that  should  show 
the  bacteria  in  ten  days  after  planting. 

See  his  advertisement  in  this  issue. 
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SPECIAL    NOTIfE   TO    ALL   BEEKEEPERS    IN    WISCONSIN, 
ILLINOIS,    INDIANA,    AND    MICHIGAN. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Northwestern 
Association  a  committee  was  appointed  to  recommend 
prices  for  honey,  wholesale  and  retail.  The  com- 
mittee wants  the  name  and  address  of  every  bee- 
keeper in  the  above  states,  who  has  ten  or  more  colo- 
nies of  bees,  for  a  mailing-list.  We  expect  to  send 
out  three  letters  about  July  15,  Sept.  15,  and  Nov. 
15,  provided  we  have  sufficient  funds.  Hurry  up 
and  send  in  your  name  and  the  names  of  your 
neighbor  beekeepers ;  and  if  not  a  member  of  this 
association  we  should  like  to  have  your  dues  of 
$1.50,  as  we  shall  need  all  the  funds  we  can  get  to 
send  out  these  letters. 

Any  beekeeper  outside  of  the  above  -  mentioned 
states  who  is  not  a  member  can  have  these  reports 
by  sending  10  cts.  to  pay  for  printing  and  postage. 
Send  all  names  or  dues  direct  to  the  secretary. 

John  C.  Bull,  Sec. 

1013  Calumet  Ave.,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


The  Eastern  New  York  Beekeepers'  Association 
will  hold  a  field  day  and  basket  picnic  under  the  old 
elm  tree,  at  the  apiary  of  the  president,  W.  D. 
Wright,  Altamont,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday,  July  25, 
at  10  A.M.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
who  are  interested.     Bring  your  families. 

Indian  Fields  N.  Y.  S.  Davenport,  Sec. 


BOOKS  AND  BULLETINS 

"STATE  INSPECTION  WORK.  "—New 
England  beekeepers  may  well  rejoice  in  the 
fact  that  their  state  authorities  are  right 
up  to  the  front  apiculturally.  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  have  each  state  inspection 
of  apiaries,  and  their  1916  reports  are  valu- 
able. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Britton,  State  Entomologist, 
supervised  the  apiary  work  for  Connecticut, 
aided  as  he  was  in  the  actual  work  by  two 
able  assistants,  both  expert  beekeepers.  In 
all  of  Connecticut  467  apiaries  were  inspect- 
ed, in  96  different  towns,  with  a  total  of 
3898  colonies  inspected.  Of  this  total  of 
colonies  289  were  found  with  some  form  of 
disease,  largely  the  European  foul  brood. 
Disease  was  found  in  every  county  in  the 
state,  and  every  year  the  spread  of  disease 
diminishes.     Better   facilities   are   being   se- 


cured,  and   the   work   broadened   and   made 
more  efficient. 

In  Massachusetts,  while  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  inspection  is  to  control  disease,  still 
the  inspectors  also  teach  methods,  give  ob- 
ject-lessons, and  in  every  way  strive  to  make 
the  beemen  more  careful  and  systematic  and 
skillful.  An  able  corps  of  deputies  assists. 
American  foul  brood  is  on  the  decline  in  that 
state,  but  80  colonies  showing  any  trace  of 
it.  European  foul  brood  is  also  decreasing 
slowly,  but  is  by  far  the  worst  foe  yet  of 
the  Ijeemen  there,  and  377  colonies  were 
found  infected  with  this  disease.  Dr.  Gates, 
the  State  Inspector,  urges  resistant  strains 
of  Italian  bees  for  this  disease,  and  promises 
that  a  publication  is  soon  forthcoming  that 
will  give  the  data  on  circumstances,  condi- 
tions, etc.,  that  make  for  "immunity  to 
European  foul  brood. ' '  Dr.  Gates  considers 
the  European  more  evasive  and  hence  more 
subtle  than  the  American  type. 

The  1916  report  details  the  state  work  of 
all  sorts,  including  disease  eradication,  apiary 
supervision,  spraying,  reports  of  wintering, 
exhibitions,  etc.  Every  beeman  of  the  state 
ought  to  have  this  bulletin.  Every  beeman 
of  the  country  would  do  well  to  read  it. 
*  *  * 

"HAPPY,  THE  LIFE  OF  A  BEE,"  by 
Walter  Flavius  McCaleb — Harper  and  Broth- 
ers, is  the  title  of  a  charming  little  mono- 
graph just  from  the  press  of  the  big  book 
firm  of  Harpers,  containing  120  pages  of  de- 
lightful imagination.  It  aims  to  do  for  the 
' '  kiddies  ' '  what  Materlinek  lias  done  for  the 
"Grown-ups,"  and  we  think  he  has  succeed- 
ed. The  publishers  say,  ' '  A  fascinating 
story  of  a  bee  scientifically  true  as  to  facts, 
and  poetic  as  a  fairy  tale."  I  have  been 
reading  it  to  our  youngsters  and  find  they 
listen  spell-bound.  Even  the  older  ones  be- 
come interested  in  the  personality  of 
' '  Happy  ' '  and  his  faithful  comrade  ' '  Crip. ' ' 
Poor  old  Crip!  How  his  mishaps  and  vicissi- 
tudes do  touch  the  heart!  We  notice  that 
the  author  seems  a  beekeeper  himself;  but 
two  or  three  points  show  a  little  variation 
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SHARPIES 


SUCTION-FEED 


Cream  separator 

The  only  separator  that  skims  clean  whether  you 
turn  it  fast  or  slow.  Saves  $40  to  $60  a 
year  extra,  due  to  this  wonderful  Suction-feed 
feature  (the  feed  varies  vi^ith  the  speed).  Has 
other  fine  advantages — no  discs  to  wash,  knee- 
high  supply  tank,  ball  bearing,  etc.  Over  one 
million  users.  Send  for  catalog.  Dept.  126. 
Sharpies  Separator  Co.    -    West  Chester,  Pa. 

Chicat^o Sriri  P'rancisco  Portland  Toronto 
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Books  and  Bulletins — Continued 


from  attested  facts  of  the  hive.  For  in- 
stance, he  states  that  an  egg  can  become  a 
queen,  worker,  or  drone.  That  would  be 
true,  of  course,  only  before  the  egg  was  laid, 
therefore  really  before  it  was  an  egg,  gen- 
erally speaking. 

Again,  he  makes  a  robber  bee  attack 
"Happy,"  the  bee  of  the  story,  in  mid  air 
and  force  him  to  give  up  his  load  of  honey 
in  air — interesting  in  a  tale  but  not  quite 
A  B  C,  is  it.  Editor  Eoot? 

Again,  he  makes  "Happy"  go  out  for  sev- 
eral loads  of  honey  before  he  has  acted  as 
nurse-bee  or  wax-producer.  If  we  know  our 
letters  right,  that  is  not  the  correct  order 
of  diversified  employment  in  the  economy  of 
the  hive.  But  the  interest  is  not  lessened 
but  rather  increased  by  the  poetic  licenses, 
for  such  we  must  call  them,  for  the  book  is 
one  charming  poem  in  prose.  Get  it,  all  ye 
who  can,  and  enjoy  120  pages  of  real  treat. 


Mott's  Northern-bred  Italian 
Queens 

are  hardy,  prolific,  gentle,  and  hustlers, 
therefore  resist  well  disease. 

Untested,  75c  each; '$8.00  for  12. 

Sel.  Tested,  $1.50  each. 

Virgins,  50c  each;   or  three  for  $1.00. 

Bees  by  pound. 

Plans  ' '  How  to  Introduce  Queens, ' ' 
and  ' '  Increase, ' '  25c.     List  free. 


E.  E.  MOTT,  Glenwood,  Mich. 


"Our  Bees  are  Gentle." 

Nope,  yo.u  won't  get  stung  if  you  buy  queens  from 
us.  Onr  bees  r.re  the  hardy,  leather  colored,  showing 
from  three  to  five  yellow  bands.  We  have  many 
letters  testifying  to  their  wintering  and  honey  getting 
qualities.  Price  $1  each:  $9  per  dozen;  $70  per 
hundred.  Send  for  our  complete  price  list  and 
booklet  describing  our  high-grade  Italian  bees. 

Jay  Smith,  1159  DeWolf   St.,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

Rhode  Island  Northern-bred  Italian 

Queens,  $1.00.      Circular. 
O.  E.  TULIP,  ARLINGTON.  RHODE  ISLAND 


/~^TT'C'Tj''M'C      Select  Italians;    bees  by  the  pound;    nuclei. 
V  ^  -i-'-t-ii^  O     J917  prices  on  request.     Write 


J.  B.  Hollopeter 


Rockton,  Pennsylvania 


Forehand's  Queens . . .  Get  a  good  Queen 

One  that  will  keep  the  hive  chock  full  of  bees  at  all  times,  make  the  biggest  yields 
of  honey,  sting  less,  and  look  the  prettiest,  at  a  medium  price. 

Over  25  years  of  select  breeding  has  brought  our  queens  up  to  a  standard  sur- 
passed by  none,  and  the  superior  of  many.  We  have  tried  the  principal  races  and 
evcrv  method  known,  and  now  we  have  selected  the  best  race  and  method — the 
THREE-BAND  BEES  and  the  DOOLITTLE  ?vlETHOD.  We  USE  THE  3-BANDS 
— Why?     Because  they  get  results. 

Dr.  Miller,  Roots,  and  Dadants  use  them. 

Our  queens  are  sold  by  many  of  the   largest  dealers  in  the  U.  S. 

Louis  H.  Scholl  (one  of  the  largest  beekeepers  of  the  Southwest)  says.  "Three- 
band  Italians  have  proven  the  best  all-around-purpose  beo  after  trying  out  nearly 
every  race — not  only  in  an  experimental  wav  while  still  at  A.  M.  Col.,  but  in  our 
own  apiaries  as  well."      (In  Beekeeper's  Item.) 

Untested One,  $    .50  Six,      ,$3.00  Twelve,  $    6.01) 

Seect    untested One,  .75  Six,         4.135  Twelve,  8.00 

Tested One,  1.50  Six,        8.75  Twelve,  17.00 

Write    for   price  on   larger  quantities. 

Send  for  circular  giving  general  description.      Mail  all  orders  to 

W.  J.  FOREHAND  &  SONS,  Fort  Deposit,  Alabama 
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Glass  Jars  at  Special  Prices  to  Close  Out  Stock 
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FEDERAL  OR  SIMPLEX  JAR,  1  LB. 
DOZ.  EACH. 


IN  CASES  OF  2 


At  Medina,  59  cases,  2  doz. 
each,  at  $1.10;  6  for  $6.30; 
$1.00  per  ease  for  lot. 

At  Washington,  D.  C,  3  bbls. 
of  12  doz.  each,  at  $5.25  each; 
$15.00  for  lot.  2  crates  of  12 
doz.  each,  $5.25  each;  $10.00 
for  lot. 

At  Mechanic  Falls,  Me.,  26 
cases  of  2  doz.  each,  at  $1.10; 
6  for  $6.30;  $1.00  per  case  for 
lot. 

At  St.  Paul,  2  cases  of  2  doz. 
each,   at  $1.10;   $2.00  for  lot. 

At  Chicago,  65  cases  of  2  doz. 
each,  at  $1.10;  6  for  $6.30;  30 
or   more   at   $1.00. 

At  Philadelphia,  37  cases  of 
2  doz.  each  at  $1.10;  6  for 
$6.30;   $1.00  per  case  for  lot. 


ONEPOUXD    ROUND    JAR    IN    PAPER    RESHIPPING    CANS 
OP  2  DOZ.  EACH. 

This  is  the  only  jar  we  have  re- 
tained in  our  catalog  this  season. 
We  are  provided  with  a  carload  of 
.stock  at  Chicago,  another  car  at 
St.  Paul,  several  hundred  cases  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  We  have  over 
a  thousand  cases  at  Medina,  a  few 
hundred  each  at  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 
This  stock,  while  it  lasts,  will  be 
sold  at  $1.10  per  case;  6  cases 
$6.30;  100-case  lots  at  $1.00  a 
case.  New  stock  cannot  be  ob- 
tained for  months  after  orders  are 
placed,  and  prices  will  be  much 
higher.  Get  your  supply  while 
there  is  stock  available.  In  the 
same  style  of  .iar,  15-oz.  capacity,  we  have  at  Me- 
chanic Falls,  Me.,  300  cases,  which  we  offer  at 
the  same  price. 
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over, 
each, 
case ; 


TAPER-PANEL     JARS     IN     TWO     SIZES,     1     AND      %LB., 
PACKED   IN   CASES    OF   2   DOZ.    EACH. 

At  Medina,  7  cases, 
2  doz.  each,  %-lb.,  90 
cts.  per  case;  $6.00 
for  lot. 

At   Washington,    D. 

C,     19    cases,    2    doz. 

each,    i/^-lb.,    90c    per 

case;   85c  lots  of  6  or 

28  cases,  2  doz. 

1-lb.,    $1.10  per 

$6.30     for     6; 

PI.OO    case   for   lot. 

At  Mechanic  Falls, 
Me.,  21  cases,  2  doz. 
each,  1-lb.,  $1.10  per 
case;  $6.30  for  6; 
$1.00  case  for  lot. 
At  St.  Paul,  23  cases,  2  doz.  each,  %-lb.,  95  cts. 
case ;  $1  ~  f^O  for  lot. 

At  Ch.  i<o.  30  cases,  2  doz.  each,  1-lb.,  $1.10 
r)cr  case;  ^■i'.:^n  for  6;  $1.00  case  for  lot;  10  cases,  2 
doz.  each,  i/o  !b.,  90  cts.  per  case;  $8.50  for  lot;  31/2 
gross  in  crates  of  octagon  jars  holding  about  1  pound, 
very  similar  to  the  1-lb.  taper-panel,  only  straight, 
offered  at  $3.50  per  gross;   $10.00  for  lot.' 

At  Philadelphia,  28  cases,  2  doz.  each,  1-lb.,  at 
$1.10  or  $6.30  for  6,  $1.00  case  for  lot:  84  cases, 
2  doz.  each,  Vz-lh.,  at  90c  per  case,  or  85c  in  lots 
of  6. 


MASON    FRUIT-JARS    IN    THREE    SIZES,    PUT    UP    1    DOZ. 
IN    A    CASE. 


At  Medina,  169  doz.,  1-pint 
jars,  50  cts.  a  doz. ;  $5.70  for 
12   doz. 

At  Medina,  312  doz.,  1-quart 
jars,  55  cts.  doz.;  $6.00  for  12 
doz. 

At  Medina,  70  doz.,  2-quart 
jars,  85  cts.  a  doz.;  $9.00  for 
12  doz. 

At  Mechanic  Palls,  Me.,  10 
doz.,  1-pint  jars,  50  cts.  a  doz.; 
$4.75  for  lot.  59  doz.,  1-quart 
$6.00   for   12   doz.      13   doz.,   2- 

_.  „_    _,    __    doz.;  $9.00  for  12  doz. 

.\t  Philadelphia  20  cases  of  1  doz.  each,  1-pint 
Premium  jars,  at  75c  per  doz.;  $12.00  for  lot.  7 
cases  of  1  doz.  each,  Vz-gal.  Premium  jars,  at  $1.10 
per  doz.;   $7.00  for  lot. 


PATENTlf 
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j;irs,    ").')    cts.    a   doz 
quart  jars,  85  cts 


TIPTOP    JARS     WITH     GLASS    TOP,     RUBBER    RING,    AND 
SPRING-TOP    FASTENER. 


Cl3l 


^-t  Medina,  8  crates,  1  gross  each, 
1  lb.,  at  $5.50  per  crate;  27  cases,  2 

doz.  each,    Vz-^i-,  at  $1.00  per  case; 

"^^■^^=        lot  at  90  cts. 

^^i  At  Washington,   D.  C,   8  cases,   2 

^  ^^f  doz.  each,    %-lb.,  at  $1.00  per  case; 

■J.  ^^B     'ot  at  90  cts. ;   11  cases,  2  doz.  each, 

^  ^0     1  lb.,  at  $1.10  per  case;  lot  at  $1.00. 

J-  ^^B      -!    crates,     1    groiss    each,     %-lb.,     at 

J  ^f     $5.00  per  crate;  $14.00  for  lot. 

^  ^^  At  St.  Paul,  6  cases,  2  doz.  each, 

^  ^^     1  lb.  $1.10  per  case;  $6.00  for  lot. 

^  S^B         At  Chicago,  25  cases  2  doz.  each, 

^  -^^     1  lb.,  $1.10  per  case;  $25.00  for  lot. 

E.  ^  At  Philadelphia,   7   crates,   1  gross 

"^r-  -_i— ^^      tach,   1  lb.,  at  $5.50  per  crate.      287 

cases,  2  doz.  each,  1-lb.,  at  $1.10  per 

case;    lot    at    $1.00    per    case.      4    crates,    one    gross 

each,     Vo-\h.,    at    $5.00    per    crate:    $19.00    for    lot. 

10  cases,   2  doz.  each,    1/2 -lb.,   at  $1.00  per  case;  lot 

at  $9.50. 


SQUARE    JARS   WITH   CORKS   IN   VARIOUS   SIZES. 

At  Medina,  8  cases,  1  gross  each, 
%-lb.,  with  cork,  $3.75  per  case.  22 
cases,  2  doz.  each,  1-lb.,  spring  top, 
$1.10  per  case.  2  cases,  6  doz.  each, 
2-lb.,  with  cork,  $3.75  per  case.  21 
cases,  2  doz.  each,  ^-Ib.  with  alumi- 
num screw  cap,  75c  per  case,  70c  per 
case    for    lot. 

At  Washington,  D.  C,  2  gross,  lib. 
sq.  jars  with  cork,  $5.00  per  gross.  7 
cross,  2-lb.  sq.  jars  with  cork,  $7.50 
per  gross.  1  gross,  1-lb.  sq.  jars  with 
cdik,  $5.25  per  gross. 

At  St.  Paul,  18  cases,  1-lb.  sq.  jars 
with  cork,  $1.10  per  case,  $18.00  for 
lot.  3  eases,  i/4-lb.  sq.  jars  with  cork, 
75o  per  case,  $2.00  for  lot.  1  case, 
%-lb.  sq.  jars  with  cork,  90c  per  case. 
1  case,  2-lb.  sq.  jars  with  cork,  $1.50 
per  ease.  1  case,  i/^-Ib.  round  Hev- 
shiser  jar  with  aluminum  cap,  $1.00. 
1  case,  lib.  round  Hershiser  jar  with  aluminum  cap, 
$1.20. 

At  Chicago,  6  cases,  %-lb.  sq.  Hershiser  jar  with 
aluminum  cap,  70c  case.  8  cases,  lib.  sq.  Her- 
shiser jar  with  aluminum  cap,  $1.20  case.  2  gross, 
^/4 -lb.  sq.  Hershiser  jar  with  aluminum  cap,  $3.75 
gross,  $7.00  for  lot.  1  gross,  lib.  sq.  Hershiser  jar 
with  aluminum  cap,  $6.00. 

At  Philadelphia,  8  crates,  V2  gross  each,  2-lb. 
square  jars,  at  $3.75  per  crate  or  $7.50  per  gross. 


Send  orders  to  Medina  for  slock  listed  as  being  at  Medina  or  to  the  branch  where  stock  is  listed. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 
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When  you  were  a  small  and  temporarily 
naughty  child  were  you  ever  parentally  led 
out  to  the  woodshed  and  given  a  good  spank- 
ing? Well,  if  you  have  ever  had  this  useful 
experience,  you  know  how  the  Man-Around- 
the-Office  is  just  now  feeling.  Here  1  am 
in  the  back-end  woodshed  of  Gleanings, 
dethroned  from  the  position  of  a  regular 
department,  deprived  of  a  pretty  typo- 
graphical scroll  ornament  at  the  top  of  my 
page,  and  otherwise  humiliated.  More  of 
this  "  otherwise  "  sort,  too,  than  you  think. 
1  suppose  this  is  the  spanking  I  get  for  hav- 
ing used  bad  language.  I  told  'em  (the 
Roots)  that  this  "  language "  was  quoted 
language — not  my  own.  But  no  use.  They 
told  me  I  could  "  get  the  heck  out  "  (that's 
just  exactly  what  they  meant  altho  they 
didn't  use  precisely  those  words)  and  go  way 
back  and  try  to  behave  myself  on  the  back 
pages  among  the  advertisers.  They'd  give 
me  one  more  chance  back  here — and  then, 

if .     Yes  — ,  IF  some  of  you  other 

department  editors  or  the  United  States 
populace  in  general  don't  rise  up  and  speak 
•a  good  word  for  me  and  liberty  of  language 
pretty  durned  golly  quick,  I'll  go  right  out 
thru  the  back  cover  into  nowhere  next  time. 
But  I  ain't  proud.  I  am  sticking  in  for 
oncet  again,  anyway,  right  back  here  where 
I  have  been  shooed  to. 
*  *  » 

I  wish  you  all  knew  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  as  I 
have  known  him  for  many  long  years.  He's 
all  wool  and  a  yard  wide — and  more.  He's 
around  the  office  here  a  good  deal  nowa- 
days (Avhen  he  isn't  in  his  garden  or  work- 
ing with  his  chickens),  and  he's  a  sort  of 
traveling  benediction  to  all  of  us.  Evei-y 
last  man,  woman,  and  child  around  the  big 
shop  and  office  have  only  kind  thoughts 
and  good  will  for  "  the  grand  old  man  " 
of  the  establishment.  I  am  going  to  draw 
a  pen  picture  of  him  in  these  columns  some 
day — and  so  I  won't  go  on  in  this  strain 
any  more  just  now,  except  to  mention  one 
of  his  characteristics  that  quite  frequently 
gets  him  in  on  the  butt  end  of  a  joke, 
when  he  laughs  about  it  with  the  rest  of 
us.  This  characteristic  is  that  of  "  think- 
ing no  evil."  He  comes  as  near  to  measur- 
ing up  to  that  standard  as  any  man  I 
have  ever  known.  Some  of  his  friends 
even  say  that  he  is  pretty  nearly  blind  to 
cunning  evil — tho  I  don't  think  so.  But  let's 
let  an  incident  illustrate.  He's  tremendously 
opposed  to  all  false  advertisting  and  adver- 
tising' misrepresentation.  Nothing  hurts  him 
worse  than  to  have  some  unworthy  adver- 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 

AT  4% 


First  and  Last 

"  Make  money  first,  but 
make  it  last,"  is  an  old 
saying  that  contains  a 
world  of  wisdom. 

Many  people  find  it  easier 
to  make  money  than  to 
keep  it.  For  this  reason 
the  best  plan  is  to  open  a 
Savings  Account  BY  MAIL 
in  this  strong  institution 
and  deposit  all  surplus 
funds. 

Accounts  may  be  opened  with 
small  as  well  as  large  sums,  and 
deposits  may  be  easily  and  safe- 
ly sent  in  the  form  of  check, 
draft,  money  order,  or  the  cur- 
rency by  registered  mail. 

Write  for  detailed  information 
about  this  plan  that  assures 
complete  safety  and  4  per  cent 
interest. 


■'  tTeSAVINGS  < 
DEPOSIT  BANKC? 

MEDINA,  OHIO 


A.T.  SPITZER.Pres. 

E.R.  ROOT,  Vice-Pres. 
, E.B.SPITZER.  Cashier, 


ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


III     n  r     in 


FREE 


Before  buying  any 

engine  at  any  price 

be  sure  to  write  for 

^^^^^^^^^  my  new  free  book, 
'How  to  Judge  Engines."  Tells  the  d.f- 
"crencc  bcLween  Kood  enfirincs  and  unre- 
liable engines.  Witte  Kerosene  Engiiv 


2to2211-P.  Solddirect.  Nodeal 
days'  trial;  cash  or  easy  terms;  o-venr 
guaranLee--Ed.H.\\  it^e 

w.fe  Engine  Works 
19  3  0  Oakland  Avenue, 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 

1  9  3  0Empire  Buildins. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BUILT  BY 


I'M 


CASH 


or   butterflies,    insects.     Some  $1    to  $7^ 

Elasy  work.   Ev<n  two  boys  Mrned  good  \%^ 

y    with   mothers  help  and   my   pictures.  ^%^^ 

plions.  price  list,  and  simple  instructions     /i}^« 

on  v^.nlessly  killin?.   clc    Send    2c  stamp  at  oncir  for  prospectus.     U vJ  ||  ) 

SINCLAIR,  Box  244.  D  62,  Los  Angeles,  Cal       '^—' 
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jmping 
>u  only   ti 


You  cannot  imagine  the  difference  betv 
MVERS  COG  GEAR  "Easy  Operating"  PUMP  and  a  pump 
II  of  any  other  make  until  you  start  to  pump  water.  Then  you 
quickly  discover  that  the  "Rolling  Motion"  Cog  Gear  construction 
performs  an  important  service,  saving  33','i?S  of  your  pumping 
labor  every  time  you  take  hold  of  the  handle  whether  you 
|]  pump  a  bucket  or  a  barrel  of  water. 

So  popular  has  this  feature  become  through  its  success- 
I!  (ul  hbor  saving  qualities  that  we  now  use  the  Cog 
ear  Construction  on  Myers  Hand  and  VVind- 
lill.Dcep  and  Shallow  Well  Pumps.Housc 
II  Pumps,  Pump  Stands,  Hydro-Pneumatic 
Pumps,  Tank  Pumps,  Spray  Pumps  and 
even  on  some  styles  of  Myers  Power  Fui 

This  places  within  your  reach  and  at  no 
advance  in  cost,  through  the  thousands 
of  Myers  Dealors,  a  Myers  Cog  Gear  "Easy 
Operating"  Pump  dcsij^ned  for  your  par- 
ticular needs.      Remember  this  when  you 

ready  for  a  new  pump,  and  save  yourself 
a  lot  of  time  and  hard  work  in  the  years  to 
follow. 

Attractive  booklets  on  request. 


F.E.MYERS&BR 

351  ORANGE  ST. 

Ajhland,Ohia 


HAY  TOOLJandS 
DOORHANGER/b 


VICTOR  and  HOME  VICTOR 

Multiple  System 

Water  Heaters  for 

House  Heating 


Heats  bath  and  kitchen  boiler  too. 
ONE  STOVE  AND  ONE  FIRE 
YEAR  ROUND.  There  is  nothing 
like  it.     Send  for  booklet. 

S.  V.  Reeves,  Mfr. 
Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


ost  Haiidlanloi'n 


A  powerful  portable  lamp,  giving  a  300  candle 
power  pure  white  light.  Just  what  the  farmer, 
dairyman,  stockman,  etc.  needs.  Safe — Reliable 
— Economical— Absolutely  Rain,  Storm  and  Bug 
proof.  Burns  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Light 
in  weight.  Agents  wanted.  Big  Profits.  Wrlta 
for  Catalog,   j^g  eggT  LIGHT  CO. 

306   £.  5th  St.,  Canton.  O. 


Kill  All  Flies!  ''Sfsf.'.r' 

Placed  anywhere. Daisy  Fly  Killer  attracts  and  kills  all 
flies.  Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient,  and  cheap. 
Lasts allseason.  Mada 
of  metal,  can '  t  spill  or 
t.ip  over:  will  not  soil  or 
,  -.ijure  anything.  Guaran- 
teed effoctivo.     Aak  for 

Daisy  Fly  Killer 

Sold  bv  dealers,  or  6  sent 
by  nxpresa,  ijrepaiU,  $1.00. 

HAROLD  SOMERS,  160  DvKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Around  the  Q^ce.     Continued 


tiser  steal  into  Gleanings'  columns  under 
false  cloak — and  lie  makes  it  pretty  lively 
for  the  editorial  force  if  they  ever  per- 
mit it,  however  innocently  done.  He's 
always,  always,  warning  against  the  false 
and  evil  advertiser.  Well,  recently  he  has 
been  investigating  the  claims  of  those 
"  strong  men,"  with  gTeat  muselies  and 
powerful  chests,  who  advertise  to  make  over 
any  man  physically  by  their  gymnastic  les- 
sons and  training  courses  —  and  publish 
their  own  Aehilles-like  busts  to  prove  it. 
In  the  same  category,  Mr.  Root  has  been 
searching  out  the  advertised  claims  of  those 
wonderfully  shapely  women  who  print  their 
own  pictures  to  prove  that  they  can  surely 
direct  their  sisters  everywhere  how  to  be 
just  as  shapely — at  so  much  per  direction. 
In  his  investigations  of  these  much  printed 
"  fair  women  and  brave  men  "  be  wrote  to 
a  certain  famous  editor  in  New  York  ask- 
ing for  the  truth  about  their  claims,  and, 
in  referring  to  one  of  the  most  widely  pic- 
ture-i^ublished  woman-bust  promoters,  he 
said  to  this  editor :  "  I  have  had  my  eye 
on  her  for  years."  What  do  you  suppose 
he  got  back  from  that  editor?  Well,  he  got 
a  letter  larruping  these  men  and  women 
frauds  in  general;  but  at  the  very  tail  of  the 
letter  he  also  got  this :  "  I  observe  that 
you  say  that  you  have  had  your  eye  on  her 
for  years.  As  for  me,  I  am  frank  to  say 
tliat  I  think  the  eyeing  of  such  characters 
is  liable  to  take  our  thoughts  away  from 
the  more  serious  duties  of  life."  At  a 
distance  of  500  miles,  no  one  could  quite 
hear  that  editor  chuckle  as  he  put  this 
stinger  in  the  tail  of  his  pen  creation;  but 
we've  heard  some  local  chuckling  around 
tlie  office  here  by  the  worldly  who  have 
seen  the  letter.  The  only  point  is  that  A. 
I.  Root  thought  no  evil  when  he  wrote  as 
to  having  his  "  eye  on  her " — absolutely 
none.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  New 
York  editor  fellow.  Don't  blame  him,  tho, 
for  being  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
putting  in  the  twister. 


We  here  aroir  d  the  office  have  under- 
gone some  modiiieation  of  our  views  re- 
garding dandelion  honey  production.  We 
have  been  whacked  and  whaled  about  our 
now  stx'ictly  former  views  on  this  subject 
from  Marengo,  Illinois,  to  Middlebury,  Ver- 
mont, and  back  again.  So  you  might  think 
we  would  feel  disposed  to  be  mighty  ret- 
icent on  the  whole  dandelion  question. 
But  we  aren't,  and  want  to  try  once  more 
by  remarking  that  the  festive  dandelion  is 
a  versatile  little  cuss.     Experience   (evolu- 
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lion)  has  taught  him  one  especially  ser- 
\i('eable  trick  in  the  line  of  self-preserva- 
lion.  He  used  to  come  forth  in  the  spring 
;;s  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race,  erect  his  flag- 
pole anywhere  from  6  to  15  inches  high, 
and  proceed  to  blossom  up  there  and  scatter 
his  seeds  from  that  eminence.  This  worked 
all  right  till  the  frolicsome  lawn-mower 
came  along — and  then  it  didn't.  But  did 
I  lie  dandelion  knuckle  to  a  little  bother  like 
a  hiwn-mower?  He  did  not  much.  He  of 
(he  lawn  variety  just  proceeded  to  take  his 
1)1(  ssom  off  the  high  blossom-pole,  throw  the 
])(  le  away,  and  now  comes  up  out  of  the 
ground  blossom  first  or  blossom  in  a  hand 
satchel,  "  lays  low  "  to  the  ground,  and  re- 
marks as  the  lawn-mower  passes  harmlessly 
above  him,  "  never  touched  me."  Some 
evolutionary  class  to  that  variation  to  meet 
new  conditions  of  environment,  ch!  And 
how  durned  mad  it  makes  the  lawn-mower! 
*  *  * 

The  ginseng  and  golden-seal  raisers  occa- 
sionally get  tangled  up  in  the  wrong  kind  of 
roots.  Just  to  prove  it,  "  listen  here." 
The  A.  T.  Root  Co.  issues  an  annual  supply 
catalog — many  thousands  of  them — ^which  is 
popularly  called  the  Root  catalog.  That 
sounds  just  like  any  other  kind  of  root  cata- 
log. So  a  fellow  who  is  a  root-grower  or  a 
root-collector  or  a  root  something  from 
down  in  Pennsylvanina,  sends  along  this  let- 
ter to  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.:  "Thought  I 
would  send  for  your  catalog  on  roots.  If 
you  people  do  not  handle  roots  any  more 
than  i-aising  them,  would  be  pleased  if  you 
would  send  me  the  address  of  some  reliable 
firms  that  you  are  acquainted  with  that  buy 


Miller's  Strain 

Italian  Queens 


By  Return  Mail 


Northern  bred  from  my  best  Superior 
Breeders;  in  full  colonies;  for  business;  three- 
banded;  gentle;  hustlers;  winter  well;  not 
inclined  to  swarm;  roll  honey  in.  Untested, 
$1.00;  6  for  $5.00;  12  for  $9.00;  select  un- 
tested, $1.25;  6  for  $6.00;  12  for  $11.00. 
Virgins,  1  to  3  days  old,  50  cts.  each,  at 
sender's  risk.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed  in  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Specialist 
of  20  years'  experience. 


Isaac  F.  Miller,  Brookville,  Pa. 

Route  2 


BARNES' 

Hand  and  Foot  Power 

Machinery 

This  cut  represents  our  com- 
bined circular  saw,  which  is 
made  for  beekeepers'  use  in 
the  construction  of  their 
hives,  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send    for   illustrated   catalog: 
and  prices.    Address 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO. 

545  Ruby  St 

ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


rni         C!  ™   „-f  j-l,^  XJ^,^n„    "How  Would  You  Like 

The  song  ot  the  Hour  t„  ^^  ^  s,„e?    so- 

prano  solo  with  piano.      Every  American  should  hear  it.      It's 
ereat.     Only  25<-  postpaid,  silver  or  money  order. 

r.  C).  WEIDMAN,  Medina.  Ohio. 


This   or  This 


10  n 


^=. 


w 

on  your  farm  depends  upon  the  richness  of 
yotir  land  in  nitrogen.     Nature's  way  is  to  put 
it  in  the  ground  through  leguminous  plants — clover. 
Soy    beans,   alfalfa,     vetch,   etc.       Uninoculated   leg- 
umes exhaust  the  land— naturally  inoculated  legumes  enrich  it. 


<:^'f^ 


Nature's  Easy  Way 

Makes    Poor    Land 

Good — Good    Land 

Rich. 


produces  greater  crops,  enriches  the  land, 
and  never  fails.  Bacteria  are  bred  under 
adverse  conditions.  Only  the  strongest  sur- 
vive,and  these  will  make  your  legumes  grow. 
Get  Our  Free  Book—Learn  how  McQueen 

McQueen  bacteria  co.. 


Guaranteed  to  Pro- 
duce  Nodules. 

Pumps  Nitrogen 
from  the  Air. 


made  clay  hills  into  a  garden  spot,  disco- 
vered Nature's  Way,  and  bred  nitrogen  bac- 
teria full  of  pep,  and  guaranteed  to  live  and 
work  anywhere.  Write  today — it's  dollars 
in  your  pocket. 

Box    33S,  Baltic,  Ohio 
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QUEENS 

Quirin's  Improved  Superior  Italian  Bees 
and  Queens.  They  are  Northern  Bred 
and  Hardy.    .    25  Years  a  Queen-breeder. 


PRICES 

Before  July  1st 

After  July  1st 

1 

6 

18 

1 

6 

12 

Select  untested 

1  00 

5.00 

9.00 

.75 

4.O0 

7.00 

Tested  

1.50 

8.00 

15.00 

1.00 

5.00 

9.00 

Select  tested 

2.00 

10.00 

18.00 

1.50 

8.00    15.00 

2-conib  nuclei 

2.50 

14.00 

25.00 

2.25   |12  00    22.00 

3-comb  nuclei  . 

3.50 

20.00 

35.00 

3.25    18.00    32.00 

8-frame  colonies  . . 

6.00 

30  00 

5.00    25,00 

10-frame  colonies  . 

7.50 

38  00 

6.50    32.00 

1-2  lb  pkg-.  bees  . . . 

1.50 

7.00 

1.00  1  5.00 

1-lb.  pkar.  bees 

2.00 

10.no 

I. .50      8.00 

Breeders. — The  cream  selected  from  our  en- 
tire stock  of  outyards;  nothing  better.  These 
breeders,  $5.00  each. 

Can  furnish  bees  on  Danzenbaker  and  L.  or 
Hoffman  frames. 

Above  price  on  bees  by  pound,  nuclei,  and 
colonies  does  not  include  queen.  You  are  to 
select  such  queen  as  you  wish  with  the  bees, 
and  add  the  price. 

No  bees  by  pound  sent  out  till  first  of  June. 
Also  nuclei  and  colonies,  if  wanted  before  June 
1,  add  25  per  cent  to  price  in  table. 

Breeders,  select  tested,  and  tested  queens  can 
be  sent  out  as  early  as  weather  will  premit. 

Send   for   testimonials.      Orders   booked   now. 

Reference — any  large  supply  dealer  or  any 
bank    having    Dunn's   reference   book. 

H.  G.  Quirin,  Bellevue,  Ohio 


By  Return  Mail 

Choice 

Italian  Queens 


Each    ...  $  .75     Six $4.25 

Twelve  .  .     8.00     Twenty-five   15.00 


Around  the  Office — Continued 


Queens  of  MOORE'S 
STRAIN  of  Italians 

PRODUCE  WORKERS 

That  fill  the  super  quick 
With   honey   nice   and  thick. 
They   have   won   a   world-wide   reputation   for 
honey-gathering,  hardiness,  gentleness,  etc. 
Untested  queens,   $1.00;   six,   $5.00;    12,   $9.00. 
Select  untested,  $1.25;  six,  $6.00;   12,   $11.00. 
Safe   arrival   and   satisfaction   guaranteed. 
Circular  free. 

J.  P.  MOORE, 

Queen-breeder  Route  1.  MORGAN,  KY. 


I   J.  B.  Hollopeter,  Rockton,  Pa.    | 


roots."  I  say,  isn't  that  getting  some 
tangled  in  'em?  I  wrote  him  that  they 
raised  Eoots  here  till  they  were  all  over  the 
place,  but  that  none  of  us  try  to  handle 
them  much  (i-est  censored). 
*  *  * 

Just  to  show  that  things  are  "  on  the 
move  "  in  Russia :  A  few  days  ago,  Glean- 
ings received  word  from  the  publisher  of 
the  Russian  bee  journal  that  its  place  of 
publication  had  been  removed  from  Petro- 
grad  to  the  city  of  Kazan.  So  far  as  I 
know  anything  about  Kazan,  it  might  just 
as  well  have  been  moved  to  Susie  Ann. 
The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
Russia  for  two  months  past  has  seemed  to 
me  more  like  an  apiary  where  robbing  had 
got  started  than  anything  else  on  the 
footstool.  *  *  * 

Of  course,  we  all  had  to  begin.  The 
Garden  of  Eden  was  just  a  beginner.  But 
some  beginners  begin  more  than  other  be- 
ginners seem  to  have  to  begin — that  is, 
they  are  further  off  before  they  start  to 
begin.  One  of  the  salesmen  of  a  big  bee- 
keejDers'  supply  house  tells  me  that  a  letter 
came  to  his  department  the  other  day  asking 
for  a  price  on  "  one  family  of  bees  and 
house;  also  quote  on  bees  by  the  quart  or 
peck."  It  just  illustrates  my  wise  talk 
about  varying  degrees  of  beginning — that's 
all.  #  *  * 

A  good  friend  of  mine  up  at  Sherburn, 
Minn.,  sends  the  copy  of  an  advertisement 
that  has  run  for  two  seasons  in  his  local 
paper,  that  reads  thus :  "  For  Sale — Comb- 
ed and  strained  honey. — A .  L ." 

My  friend  comments  that  "  A.  L."  doesn't 
take  Gleanings  or  he  would  know  that 
honey  isn't  "  combed."  Thanks  for  that 
boost  for  Gleanings.  He  further  says: 
"  If  combed  honey  should  become  popular, 
it  might  be  well  for  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  to 
make  up  those  old-fashioned  wooden  pocket- 
combs  for  either  the  beekeepers  or  bees  to 

comb  it  with." 

*  *  * 

Here  is  an  astonishing  astounder  that  can 
be  traced  directly  to  the  lair  of  R.  F.  Hol- 
termann — for  he  said  it :  "  Speaking  of 
immunity  reminds  me  that  Mr.  Stewart,  of 
New  York  State,  considers  himself  to  be 
quite  immune  to  mosquitoes.  He  says 
that  in  handling  so  many  bees  his  blood 
has  become  so  inoculated  with  bee-poison 
that  any  mosquito  that  has  the  audacity  to 
bite  him  is  instantly  killed.  '  At  least,' 
ventured  Mr.  Stewart,  '  I  have  never  known 
a  mosquito  to  come  back  after  a  second 
dose.'  " 
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OUEETSrS 

Our  July,  August,  and  September  SPECIAL 

PRICE    on    untested    leather -colored    and 

Golden  queens— a  bargain  never  offered  to 

the  American  beekeeper  before. 

Prices  on       1  to       10  queens,  60  cts.  each 

11  to      25  queens,  55  cts.  each 

26  to    100  queens,  55  cts.  each 

100  to  1000  queens,  48  cts.  each 

Safe  dehvery.  If  not  satisfied,  return  queens,  and  get  your  money 
back.  The  Root  Company,  The  American  Bee  Journal,  Dadant  & 
Sons,  any  mercantile  agency,  and  others  will  tell  you  who  we  are. 


The  Penn  Company  .  .  Penn,  Miss. 


Queens  from  Dr.  C.  C. 
Miller's  Best 
Breeders 


We  have  made  arrangements  with  Dr.  C. 
C.  Miller  to  keep  us  supplied  with  some  of 
his  best  breeders,  and  are  rearing  queens 
from  these  superior  mothers  that  we  guar- 
antee to  be  as  good  as  can  be  reared. 
These  queens  are  not  just  individuals  that 
have  made  a  good  yield ;  we  all  have  some 
colonies  that  made  a  good  showing,  but  all 
do  not  have  a  strain  that  holds  the  world's 
record  as  his  does.  Think  of  it — a  whole 
yard  of  72  colonies  averaging  266  sections 
weighing  244  pounds.  You  are  getting  at 
a  low  price  the  results  of  fifty  years  of 
careful  breeding  of  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful beekeepers  in  the  world.  Safe  arrival 
and  entire  .satisfaction  guaranteed  on  all 
goods  «old. 

One  untested  Miller  queen,  $1.00,  $11.00 
per  dozen.  Tested,  $2.00.  Ex.  Select  Test- 
ed, $3.50.      Breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00  each.. 

One  pound  bees,  $1.25;  ten  or  more, 
$1.00  per  pound.  Two  pounds,  $2.25;  ten 
or  more,  $2.00  each.  One  frame  nuclei, 
$1.25;  two  frame,  $2.25;  three  frame, 
$3.25.  Add  price  of  queen  wanted.  Full 
colonies  a  specialty. 

The  Stover  Apiaries 
Starkville,  Miss. 


QUEENS 


For  Sale 


Red-clover  3-band  Italian  queens ;  Root's,  Moore's, 
Davis',  extra-select  stock,  mated  with  Geo.  H.  Hows' 
famous  select  drones.  I  know  none  better  for  honey- 
gathering,  wintering,  beauty,  etc.  I  guarantee  90 
per  cent  pure  mated  if  queens  are  returned  to  me. 
Queens  or  money  back  in  a  reasonable  time.  No 
foul  brood,  no  bee  disease;  apiaries  inspected  by 
Mr.  Rea  and  Prof,  Franklin  Sherman,  Jr.  Mr.  Rea 
is  our  bee  inspector  of  this  state. 


Price  before  July|    After  July   1st 

1    1     1     6      1    12     1    1     1     6      i    12 

Untested  queen    . 

.75 

4.00 

8.00 

.75 

3.25 

6.50 

Select   untested.  . 

1.00 

4.50 

8.50 

.80 

3.75 

7.00 

Tested 

1.25 

6.00 

10.00 

1.25 

5.00 

9.00 

Select  tested  .... 

1.50 

8.00 

13.00 

1.50 

6.00 

10.00 

Extra  select  tested 

2.00 

10.00 

15.00 

2.00 

8.00 

13.00 

Vz  lb. bees  with  qn 

2.00 

10.00 

16.00 

1.75 

8.00 

14.00 

1  lb.  bees  with  qn 

2.50 

12.00 

20.00 

2.00 

10.00 

17.00 

I  can  furnish  bees  in  lots  of  25,  50,  and  100 
pounds.  I  am  in  position  to  give  prompt  service 
this  season.  My  bees  are  of  a  famous  foul-brood- 
resisting  strain. 


H.  B.  Murray  .  .  Liberty,  N.  C. 
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Queens   .   Queens   .   Queens 

We  are  making  a  specialty  of  untested  queens,  and  are  prepared  to  send 
either  large  or  small  quantities  out  promptly,  generally  by  return  mail. 
Every  queen  guaranteed  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  Goldens  after  June 
15th  at  the  same  price.  We  spare  neither  labor  nor  money  in  producing 
the  best  queens.     Quality  counts  the  most  with  us. 


One  queen,  75c;  12,  $8.00;  25  to  1000,  60c  each.  After  July 
15,  one,  55c;  12,  50c;  25,  45c.  One  pound  bees,  $1.25;  10  or 
more,  $1.00  per  pound.  Two  pounds,  $2.25;  10  or  more,  $2.00 
each.  One  frame  nuclei,  $1.25;  two  frame,  $2.25;  three  frame, 
$3.25.     Add  price  of  queen  want  ed.     Full  colonies  a  specialty. 


The  Stover  Apiaries,      Starkville,  Mississippi 

After  June  20  address  will  be  Mayhew,  Miss. 


Q-_^^--^^      Hardy,  Long-lived,  and     0-|  "i /Zk^kT^  O 
LLCCylXo  Disease-resisting  \f  Ll^Cyl-io 

20  YEARS  OF  SELECT  BREEDING  GIVES  US  QUEENS  OF  HIGHEST  QUALITY 
QUEENS  FOR  HONEY  PRODUCTION— QUEENS  OF  UNUSUAL  VITALITY 

"There  are  few  queens  their  equal  and  none  better'' 

What  Bees  Do  Headed  By  Our  Qneeiis 

"  One  swarm  made  185  sections  of  honey  and    another  296  sections.      I  am  well  pleased." 
Kimmell,   Ind.  Melvin  Wysong. 

"Your  bees  averaged  150  lbs.  of  surplus  honey  each.    I  find  them  not  only  hustlers  but  also  gentle." 
Meredosia,  111.  Fbed  H.  May. 

"  I  have  tried  queens  from  several  different    places  and  like  yours  best  of  all." 
Alabama,   N.  Y.  C.   O.   Boaed. 

"We  are  only  one  mile  from  Lake  Erie,  and  exposed  to  high  cold  winds;  in  fact,  this  is  the 
windiest  place  along  the  Great  Lakes.  Your  bees  were  able  to  stand  the  winter  with  only  an  in- 
significant loss,  and  we  would  have  no  others.  As  for  honey  they  averaged  175  pounds  of  extracted 
surplus,  did  not  swarm,  and  gave  an  artificial  increase  of  30  per  cent,  which  is  as  fine  a  record  as 
can   be   had   in  this  locality,   especially   when   the    work  is  done  entirely  by  amateurs." 

Name   furnished  by   request.   North   East,   Pa. 

Price  List  of  Golden  and  3-Band  Italian  Queens  by  Return  Mail. 

Untested 50   cts.   each,   $45.00  per   100        Tested     $1.00  each,   $   90.00  per   100 

Select    untested    ..65   cts.    each,    $50.00   per   100         Select  tested $1.25   each,    $110.00   per    100 

We  Guarantee  Our  Queens  to  Arrive  Safely,  That  They  are  Very  Resistant  to  European 
Foul  Brood,  and,  in  Fact,  to  Give  Full  and  Complete  Satisfaction. 
Wings  clipped  free  of  charge. 
Our  Capacity  is  1500  Queens  Monthly. 


M.  C.  BERRY  &  COMPANY,  Hayneville,  Alabama,  U.  S.  A. 


Increase  Your  Honey  Crop 

by  introducing  some  of  Ijeininger's  strain  of  Italian 
Queens  wliich  have  a  record  cf  30  years  as  to  honey- 
gathering  qualities  and  gentleness  are  unexcelled. 
Disease  has  never  appeared  in  our  apiaries.  Queens 
will  be  ready  June  the  first.  Untested  each,  $1 ;  6, 
$5.      Tested,  each  $1.25;  6,  $5.50.      Breeders,  $5. 


SOUTHERN  BEEKEEPERS 

Get  the  Famous  Root  Goods  Here 

Veils,  65c;  Smoker,  90c ;  Gloves,  65c  pair;  wireim- 
ledder,  35c;  honey-knife,  80c;  lib.  spool  wire,  35c; 
medium-brood  foundation,  1  to  11  lbs.  58c  per  lb.; 
11  to  25  lbs.,  56c;  50  or  100  lb.  lots,  53c.  Ten- 
fr.  wood-zinc  excluders,  50c  each ;  Hoffman  frames, 
$3.75  per  100.  Honey-extractors  for  sale.  I  am 
paying   28c   cash,    29c  trade,   for   wax. 


FRED  LEININGER  &  SON,  Delphos,  Ohio    j        J.  F.  Archdekin,  Bordlonville,  Louisiana. 
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Immediate  Shipments :    Telegraph  Us. 


I  Superior  Foundation 

=  (Weed  Process).    Special  prices  on  quantity  lots. 

j  Honey-cans 

^  We  are  fortunate  in  securing  several  carloads. 

=  Try  us  for  prompt  service. 


Old  Combs  I 

We  render  on  shares.     Our   Bteam   process   re-  ^ 

moves  every  ounce  of  beeswax.  ^ 

Honey  Sections,  Extractors  | 

Eli'.      Every  thing  in  bee  i^upplies.  = 


Superior  Honey  Company,  Ogden,  Utah 


LOCKHART'S    SILVER -GRAY  CARNIOLANS 

"LINE   BRED"  for  the  past    31    years.     Tbey  are  VERY  hardy,  gentle,  prolific,  great  workers,  and   builders  of  VERY  WHITE 

comhs,  and  use  mostly  wax  in  place  of  propolis.      Untested  queen,  $1.00;   six  for  15.00;   dozen  for  $9.00.      Select  untested   queen, 

$1.2.'^;  six  for  $6.00;   dozen  for  ill  00.      Tested  queen,  $2.00;   six  for  $9  00;   dozen  for  $1S.00.      Select  tested.  $3.00.      Best  breeder, 

$5  00.     Extra  select,  very  best  we  have,  $10.00.     Safe  ariival  guaranteed  in  United  States  and  Canada.     No  foul  brood  here. 

F.  A.  LOCKHART  &  COMPANY    ....    LAKE  GEORGE,  NEW  YORK 

.iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiipiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


Queens  of 

Superior  Quality 

Select  Three-banded  Italian 
or  Leather  Color 


All  orders,  no  matter  how  large  or  how  1 

small,   will  be  greatly  appreciated   and  1 

acknowledged    the    same    day   they    are  f 

received.  | 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  1 

Queens '   wings    clipped    according   to  = 

your  direction  free  of  charge.  1 

1  12  I 

Untested     $    .  75       $  8 .  00  i 

Select   untested 90  9 .  00  | 

Select    tested    1.50         15.00  | 

Extra   select   breeder..      5.00  i 


H.  N.  MAJOR 

South  Wales,  New  York 


Queens  .  .  Queens 

From  a  strain  of  Italians,  wintered  for  thirty 
years  in  the  foothill.s  of  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains out  of  doors.  Hardy,  gentle,  industrious, 
and  fine  resisters  of  disease.  $1.00  each,  or 
$9.00  per  dozen ;   also  nuclei   and  full  colonies. 

Charles  Stewart,  Box  42,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


I  Bees  and  Queens  I 

I  Full  Colonies,  Nuclei  j 

I  and  Pound  Packages  | 

g  We   have    about   the   finest   lot    of   hees   we  = 

g  ever    had    before    in    our    history.      We    have  1 

^  now  the  Wardell  strain,  which  has  been  mov-  ^ 

^  ed  to  Medina,  and  we  also  have  our  celebrat-  1 

g  ed  Pritchard  strain,  both  of  which  have  so  far  = 

s  shown  themselves  to  be  practically  immune  to  ^ 

m  European    foul    brood.      Our    yard    has    been  ^ 

g  carefully  inspected  liy  the  State  Inspector  and  ^ 

^  we   are  prepared  now   to  furnish   ciucens   and  = 

p  bees  in  pound  lots,  ;niclei  or  full  colonies.  = 

g  We  are  also  able  to  furnish  our  fine  strain  = 

g  of  queens,   Italians  that  are  bred  for  business  = 

^  as  well  as  immunity  to  European  foul  brood.  = 

^  Untested  Italian  Queens,  each.  .$1.00  = 

g  3    Untested  Italian   Queens,   for.  ..    2.75  ^ 

=  6   Untested  Italian   Queens,   for...    5.00  ^ 

=  12    Unte.sted   Italian   Queens,   for...    9.00  ^ 

§  25   Untested  Italian   Queens,   each..       .70  g 

g  50   Untested  Italian  Queens,  each..      .67 ^A  % 

s  100  Untested  Italian  Queens,  each..      .65  h 

i  Select    untested,    each $1.25  f 

I  Tested,  each 2.00  g 

=  Select  tested,  each 3.00  = 

3  Home-bred  virgin .50  = 

1  Breeding   queens    from    $5.00    to    $25  00  g 

p  We  are  now  able  to  make  prompt  sliip  nents  g 

g  from    Medina,    in    most    cases    by    return    ex-  = 

=  press.      Remeniber   that   we   are   the   pioneers  g 

i  in    the    combless    packages    of    tees    and    our  g 

p  guarantee  is  very  broad  and  liberal.  1 

I  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O.  | 

i!iiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiii[iiiniiii!ii:i!niiiii!ii!i|iiiiiiiF 

My  Three-banded  Italian  Bees 

After  June  20th  I  sell  3-frame  nuclei  with  un- 
tested queen  for  $3.50.  Colonies  in  a  new  hive, 
8-frame,  $8.00.  Our  government  urges  a  larger  pro- 
duction of  honey.      "  Get  busy."      Send  for  circular. 


E.  A.  Leffingwell,  Allen,  Michigan 
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"Griggs  Saves  You  Freight" 

TOLEDO 


is  the  place  to  order  your  1917 

supplies  from,  and  GRIGGS  is 

waiting  for  your  order. 

We  are  well  supplied  with  a  fine  stock 
of  Root 's  Goods  for  the  following  sea- 
son; and  if  a  saving  of  time  and  money 
means  anything  to  you.  Mr.  Beeman, 
wherever  you  are,  don 't  overlook  get- 
ting our  catalog  and  prices. 

Promptness  and  satisfaction  is  our 
motto,  whether  you  have  one  hive  or 
500. 

HONEY  and  Beeswax  always  wanted. 
Special  price  list  on  bees  and  queens, 
also  Poultry  Feeds,  mailed  with  Cata- 
logs. 


S.  J.  GRIGGS  &  CO. 

Dept.  25  Toledo,  Ohio 

"  Griggs  Saves  You  Freight " 


When     Ordering     Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell   at  the 

lowest   catalog  price.      Two    lines   of   railroad — 

Maine  Central  and  Grand  Trunk. 

Prompt  service  and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine. 

J.  B.  MASON,    Manager. 


Eastern  Beekeepers  j 

This    is    the    time    you    will    need  | 

hives,  sections,  and  foundation.      Let  | 

us  mail  you  our  catalog  giving  prices  | 

on    everything      a    beekeeper    needs.  | 

We  furnish  full  and  nucleus  colonies,  | 

bees  by  the  pound,  and  queens.  1 

A  3-fr.  nucleus  colony  and  Italian  1 

queen  in  a  shipping-box,  $5.10;  test-  | 

ed    Italian    queens,    $1.50;    untested,  | 

$1.10.  I 

Our    location    enables    us    to    get  i 

goods  to  you  promptly.  | 


I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  PI.,  N.  Y. 
Home  Apiary:  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 


Queens  of  Quality 

Select,  three-banded,  leather-color  Ital- 
ians— bred  for  honey  production.  .  . 
Untested  queens,  75c  each;  6,  $4.25;  12, 
$8.00.     .      .      Descriptive  circular  free. 

J.  I.  Banks,  Dowelltown,  Tennessee 


PENNSYLVANIA  BEEKEEPERS 

Our  catalogs  now  out.  Postal 
will  bring  you  one.  Root's  goods 
at  Root's  prices.    Prompt  shipment. 


E.  M.  Dunkel,    Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 


Full  Values  in 

''falcon'*  Beekeepers'  Supplies 

For  the  last  forty  odd  years  during  our  manufacture  of  "FALCON"  supplies  it 
has  been  our  endeavor  to  place  upon  the  market  the  very  best  possible  line  of  supplies, 
and  we  pride  ourselves  in  having  accomplished  this.  "FALCON"  supplies  have  not 
only  been  recognized  as  the  best  in  this  country,  but  also  a  leader  in  other  countries. 
Nothing  expresses  the  superiority  of  the  "FALCON"  ware  better  than  the  many  kind 
and  pleasing  words  we  receive  from  our  satisfied  customers,  and  the  ever-iticreasing 
demand  for  "FALCON"  supplies. 

The  season  is  drawing  nearer  and  beekeepers  should  endeavor  to  order  early.  By 
making  up  your  wants  now  you  will  be  better  fitted  to  go  into  the  season  with  a  view 
of  not  only  obtaining  a  bigger  crop  but  to  facilitate  matters  thruout  the  season.  If 
you  will  make  up  a  list  of  requirements  for  quotation  we  shall  be  glad  to  quote. 


s      Red  Catalog,  postpaid 


Dealers  Everywhere 


"  Simplified  Beekeeping,"  postpaid      = 


W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  COMPANY,  FALCONER,  NEW  YORK 


where  the  good  beehives  come  from. 
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QUEENS  j^  OF  #  QUALITY 

Capacity  of  Yard  over  1000  Queens  a  Month 


After  20  years  of  careful  selecting  and  breeding  I  now  have  a  strain  of  bees 
that  cannot  be  excelled  by  any.  .  .  .  My  queens  are  a!!  bied  from  IMPORTED 
STOCK,  the  very  best  in  the  world  for  honey-gatherin<;  and  gentleness.  They  arc 
not  given  to  swarming.  "What  more  do  you  want  in  bees  than  the  three  above 
qualities? 

1  6  12  1  6  12 

Tntested $.50  Tested $1.25     $7.00     $13.00 

Select    untested..        .75       4.25       8.00       Select  tested  ...     2.00     11.00       20.00 

GUARANTEE. — You  take  no  risk  in  buying  my  queens,  for  I  guarantee  every 
queen  to  reach  you  in  first-class  condition,  to  be  purely  mated,  and  to  give  perfect 
satisfaction.  All  queens  that  do  not  give  satisfaction  I  will  replace  or  return 
your  money.     Send  for  circular. 


L.  L.  Forehand,  Ft.  Deposit,  Alabama 


Queens  see  our  May  Ad.  QueeHs 

THREE-BANDED  ITALIANS  THE  BEST.  They  are  hustlers,  gentle  to  handle, 
cap  their  honey  white,  are  very  resistant  to  European  foul  brood.  Some  call  them 
Long-tongue  Eed-clover  Queens.     Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

1  6  12  50  100 

Untested  queens,  June  to  November $    .80  $4.40  $8.00  $30.40  $60.00 

Tested  queens,  June  to  November 1.00  5.20  9.60  36.00  70.00 

Select  tested  queens,   June   and  November 1.60  8.00  14.00  52.00  100.00 

Let  us  know  your  wants.     Circular  free. 

Nueces  Valley  Apiaries Calallen,  Nueces  Co.,  Texas 


3 -banded  Itahans... 

From  May  1  until  June  I 
Untested.  .     .     .     $1.00;  six,  $4.50;   twelve,  $8.00 

Tested 1.25;     "       5.50;         "        10.50 

From  June  1  until  November  1 
Untested,     ....         $   .75;  six,  $4.00;  twelve,  $7.50 

Tested 1.00;     "       5.00;         "         9.00 

Select  tested,  $2.00  each.     See  ad.  in  April   1  "Gleanings." 
Circular  free. 


John  G.  Miller,  723  C  St.,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 


H^ii>^ri{iii 


tively  the  cheap' 
Uaea   In   every   cour 


t  and  Btron^reBt  U^ht  OQ  <>arth. 

ry  OD   th6  ?lobe       Uakea  *ad 

Casta  jQc  lihadowB      Cleam  ftad 

odoriesB.    Absolutely  Bafs      Ot-er  200  atyioe.     tOO n* 

fOOO  Candle   Power,     Fuiiy    Guaraiiteea.      WHt*  if«f 

catalog       AGENTS  WANTTID  EVERJf'WBBSU 

THE  BEST  UGHT  CO, 
306   E  5tb  SU  OjqIoiIq  Q, 


PATENTS 


SWARMING   CONTROLLED  . 

If  interested,  address  Charles  Thompson, 
Marion,  Iowa,  for  information. 


Beginner's  Book  of  28  Pages,  Free 

Also  our  44-page  Bee-supply  Catalog  for  1917 
is  ready  for  mailing.     Ask  for  your  copy  now. 

OUR  PRICES  ON  BEES  AND  QUEENS:  1  lb.  of 
bees  with  queen,  $2.25;  10  lbs.,  $20.50;  100  lbs., 
$190.00;  1  frame  with  queen,  $2.00;  full  colonies, 
one-story  hive  included,  $8.75;  untested  queens,  75c 
each.  Our  complete  price  list  free,  and  safe 
delivery    guaranteed. 

The  Deroy  Taylor  Company,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

Practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Chas.  J.  Williamson,  McLachlan  Building 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

BEE     SUPPLIES    Send^yourname  for  new 

Dept.  T,  CLEMONS  BEE  SUPPLY  CO., 
128  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CHINA 

c  e:  ^4  E  NT 

STANDS    HOT  AND  COLD  WATER    IO« 
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BLAffiE( 


Blanke's  BEE  BOOK  | 

This  book  describes  our  line  of  bee  | 

supplies.     It  contains   much  infor-  | 

mation  valuable  to   the  beekeeper.  | 

We  are  centrally  located.     Shipments  out  i 

of  St.  Louis  will  reach  you  promptly,  and  1 

our  long  experience   in  this  line  enables  1 

us  to  fill  your  orders  accurately.      ...  1 

Write  for  Blanke's  Bee  Book— it's  FREE.  | 

BLANKE  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO.  | 

214-216-218    Washington   Avenue,    St.  Louis.  Missouri  I 


PORTER  BEE  ESCAPE 

Saves  Honey,  Time,  Money 


For  Sale  by  All  Dealers 


THE  A.  L  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio 

General  Agents  for  the  United  States 


R.  &  E.  C.  PORTER,  Manufacturers 
Lewistown,  Ills.,  U.  S.  A. 


AT  BOSTON 

New  England  beekeepers  will  find 
everything  in  the  way  of  supplies  they 
will  need  the  coming  season.  Place 
your  orders  early  and  avoid  the  r\ish. 
Send  for  catalog. 

H.  H.  JEPSON,  182  Friend  St. 


Established   1885 


It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  50-page 
catalog  and  order  early. 

Beekeepers' 
Supplies 

The   Kind   That   Bees   Need. 
The  A.  I.  Koot  Co.'s  brand.     A  good  assort- 
ment of  supplies  for  prompt  shipment  kept 
in    stock.     Let   us   hear   from    you;    full   in- 
formation given  to  all  inquiries.     Bees- 
wax wanted  for  supplies  or  cash. 

John  Nebel  &  Son  Supply  Co. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


I  New  England  Beekeepers  | 

I  Every  Thing  in  Supplies  | 

I     New  Goods   Factory  Prices    Save  Freight     I 


1     Cull  &  Williams  Co.,  Providence,  R.  L     i 


A    SPECIAL    INTRODUCTIONAL    OFFER. 

The  domestic  BEEKEEPER 

For  Six  Months  for  Only  25  Cents 

The  Domestic  Beekeeper  (successor  to  the  Beekeepers' 
Review)  is  now  a  48-page  magazine  with  cover,  much 
larger  and  better  every  way  than  the  old  Eeview. 
We  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  what  a  large  and  interest- 
ing journal  the  Domestic  Beekeeper  is  and  are  offering  you 
this  special  price  for  a  trial  subscription  for  six  months. 
Just  wrap  25c  in  one  or  two  cent  stamps  in  a  paper  and 
mail  it  to 

The  Domestic  Beekeeper    .    Northstar,  Mich. 


Get  Cans 


hile  You  Can 


We  have  in  stock  today  five  carloads  of  60- 
pound  tin  cans  and  two  carloads  of  friction- 
top  pails,  chiefly  five  and  ten  pound.  We 
can  ship  these  at  once  as  ordered. 


We  Don't  Know— 

that  we  can  secure  any  more  cans  and  pails  of 
the  manufacturers.  We  may  be  able  to  and 
we  may  not.  So  we  advise  our  patrons  to 
cover  their  wants  now. 


Until  further  notice  we  offer  the  60-lb.  cans  at  tlie 
following  prices:  Cans  only,  without  boxes,  tied  nine 
in  a  bundle,  at  $3.60  (weight,  24  lbs.) ;  50  in  a  crate, 
.$20.00  (weight,  190  lbs.) ;  two  in  a  box  at  $1.25,  or 
10  boxes,  $12.00;  50  boxes  or  more,  at  $1.10. 

We  offer  five-pound  pails,  per  box  of  12,  $1..30  per 
box;  $17.00  per  crate  of  200;  per  case  of  50,  $4.5(t. 
Ten-pound  pails,  per  box  of  6,  $1.10  per  box;  $13.00 
per  crate  of  100;  per  case  of  50,  $6.75. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Medina,  Ohio 


LEWIS  BEEWARE 

is  at  your  very  door 


Send  to  Your  Nearest  Lewis  Distributor  for 

Lewis  Hives  and 
Lewis  Sections. . . 


Hold  to 
the  "Beeware 
trademark 


BEWARE 

WHEREYOU  BUY  YOUR 

BEEWARE 

J r^    \A/i  c  s 

MAKES  THE  FINEST. 


It  is 

your  safest 

guidepost 


Lewis  Distributers : 

CaUf ornia Bishop,  W.  A.  Trickey. 

Colorado Denver,  Colo.  Honey  Producers'  Ass'n. 

Colorado Delta,  Delta  Co.  Fruit  Growers'  Ass 'n. 

Colorado Grand  Jet.,  Grand  Jet.  Fruit  Growers  '  Ass'n. 

Colorado Eifle,  C.  B.  Coffin. 

Idaho Caldwell,  Idaho-Oregon  Honey  Prod.  Ass'n. 

Illinois Hamilton,  Dadant  &  Sons. 

Iowa Davenport,  Louis  Hanssen  's  Sons. 

Iowa Sioux  City,  Western  Honey  Producers'  Ass'n. 

Iowa Emmctsburg:,  H.  J.  Pfiffner. 

Michigan Grand  Eapids,  A.  G.  Woodman  Co. 

Montana Fromberg,  B.  F.  Smith,  Jr. 

New  York Newark,  Deroy  Taylor  Co. 

Ohio Cincinnati,  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 

Oregon Portland,  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co. 

Porto  Rico Ponce,  Prats  &  Vicens. 

Tennessee Memphis,  Otto  Schwill  &  Co. 

Texas San  Antonio,  Texas  Honev  Producers. 

Washington Seattle,  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co. 

Wyoming Wheatland,  Fred  M.  Harter. 


G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 

Manufacturers 


^a|fttp 


Coli-_ 


^*^' 


^.^iiandsomeDoes 
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We  are  always  in  the  market  for  HONEY  and  BEESWAX. 
Do  not  sell  until  you  have  seen  us. 

We  will  pay  you  SPOT  GASH  for  any  thing  you  sell  us. 
Get  our  prices  on  cans  and  cases. 


Los  Angeles  Honey  Co. 

633  Central  Bldg.,  Sixth  and  Main  Sts. 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Telephones:    Home  10U9;  Main  5606 


Immediate  Shipments :    Telegraph  Us. 


I  Superior  Fovindation 

^  (Weed  Process).   Special  prices  on  quantity  lots. 

j  Honey-cans 

p  We  are  fortunate  in  securing  several  carloads. 

^  Try  us  for  prompt  service. 


Old  Combs 


We  render  on  shares.     Our   steam   process    re- 
moves every  ounce  of  beeswax. 


Honey  Sections,  Extractors 

Etc.      Every  thing  in  bee  supplies. 


I  Superior  Honey  Company,  Ogden,  Utah  I 

iTlllLllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllir.lllllllllllllllNIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII^^ 


South- 
ern 
Head- 
quarters 
for 

Three- 
banded 
Italian 
Queens 


To  supply  the  increasinsT  demand  for  our  queens  we  are  new  running'  nearly  twice  as  many 
mating-boxes  as  last  year,  and  six  times  as  many  as  six  years  ago.  We  spare  neither  l.ibor  nor  money 
to  produce  tlie  very  best  that  can  be  had.  We  are  careful  about  our  breeders  tor  producing  our 
queens  and  drones.     We  use  the  best  methods  to  produce  the  best  queens. 

Untested  queens    August  and  later,   $   .55;    12,   $   6.00;    lUO,   $   48.00 

Tested  queens    August   and  later,      1.00;    12,      10.7?> 

Select  tested  queens August  and    later,      1.65;    12,      18.00;    100,      180.00 

Very  best  queens  for  breeders,  $3.00  each. 

If  any  of  our  untested  queens  prove  to  be  mismated  we  are  willing  to  replace  them  fiee  of  chai-ge. 
No  foul  brood  has  ever  been  in  our  vicinity.      Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  I  guarantee. 

W.  D.  Achord,  Fitzpatrick,  Alabama 

i„;':i:i:ii:iiiiiiiiii 
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Selling  Honey — Symposium 593-597 

Extracting  oil  a  Trailer H.  H.  Boot     598 

Quality  vs.  Quantity Arthur  C.  Miller     600 

Conversations  with  Doolittle G.  M.  Doolittle     603 

Letters  from  a  Beekeeper  's  Wife "  Mary ' '     604 

Mj"  Last  Year's  Experience  in   Beekeeping Geo.  W.Adams     605 

Sunday  Selling Susan  R.  Newcomb     605 
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Queen-Breeder  Who  Made  Good Frank  Fooshe     607 

Beekeepers'  Section  at  Mass.  Ag.  College Josephine  Morse     608 

Breed  from  the  Best  of  the  Best  Strain C.  E.  Fowler     609 
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Impossible  to  Keep  to  the  Old  Price Earl  Seamans     610 

Some  of  Our  Short  Cuts G.  J.  Yoder     610 

Stray  Straws Dr.  C.  C.  Miller     612 

Siftings J.  E.  Crane     614 

Our  Food  Page Stancy  Puerden     615 

Beekeeping  as  a  Side  Line Grace  Allen     617 

Beginners  '  Lessons H.  H.  Eoot     619 

Gleanings  from   the  North.  Soulh,  East  and  West.  .  .  .Dept.  Editors     621-627 

Mother  Bee  Nursery  Rhymes M.  G.  P.     628 

Gleaned  by  Asking".  .  .  .  .' E.  R.  Root     629 

Heads  of  Grain 632 

Just  News The  Editors     635 

Our  Homes,  Gardening,  Health  Notes,  Temperance A.  I.  Root     638-644 

Man  Around  the  Office M.  A.  O.     adv.  pages 


SUBSCRIPTION  BATES. — One  year,  $1.00;  two  years,  $1.50;  three  years,  $2.00; 
five  vears,  $3.00.  Canadian  siilisfiiiition,  P.O  rents  additional  per  year,  and  foreign  sub- 
scription, 60  cents  additional.  DISCONTINUANCES. — On  and  after  March  1,  1917,  all 
subscriptions,  not  paid  in  advance,  or  specifically  ordered  by  the  subscriber  to  be  continued, 
will  be  stopped  on  expiration.  No  subscriber  will  be  run  into  debt  by  us  for  this  journal. 
CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS. — Give  your  old  address  as  well  as  the  new  and  WTite  the  name 
that  appears  on  the  paper.  REMITTANCE.- — Should  he  sent  by  postoffice  money  order, 
bank  draft,  express  money  order  or  check.  CONTRIBUTIONS  to  Gleanings  columns 
solicited:  stamps  should  le  enclosed  to  insure  return  to  author  of  manuscript  if  not  printed. 
ADVERTISING  RATES. — Advertising  rates  and  conditions  will  be  sent  on  request.  Re- 
sists from  advertising  in  this  journal  are  remarkably  satisfactory.  ADVERTISERS' 
RELIABILITY. — The  publishers  use  utmost  diligence  to  establish  in  advance  the  reliability 
of  every  advertiser  using  space  in  this  journal. 

^ Entered  as  second  class  mail  matter  at  the  Postoffice  at  Medina,  Ohio.) 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Medina,  Ohio 

Editorial  Staft 
E.  R.  ROOT  A.  I.  ROOT  H.  H.  ROOT  J.  T.  CALVERT 

Editor  Editor  Home  Dept.      Managing  Editor  Business  Manager 
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"When  we  receive  your  Honey 
Return  mail  brings  your  Money." 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 


Get  Service  Like  this  Man 

Lake  City,  Mich.,  May  5,  1917. 
Friend  Muth: — Your  letter  with  check  for  $146.20  for 
wax  has  been  received.  Thanks.  I  do  believe  you  beat 
them  all  when  it  comes  to  quick  returns  for  goods  shipped 
you.  I  may  have  some  more  wax  to  sell  after  we  get  our 
cappings  melted.  Yours  truly, 

'(Signed)     Elmer  Hutchinson. 


We  Want  Immediately 

Extracted  Honey 

We  buy  all  grades  of  Extracted  Honey.  Large  or  small  lots. 
Send  sample  and  price.  If  price  is  right  we  will  buy.  Par- 
ties who  have  Fancy  and  No.  1  Comb  Honey,  write  us  at 
once.     We  will  buy  from  40  to  50  carloads  this  season. 


Beeswax 


Send  us  your  beeswax,  we  pay  m 
market  prices,  and  send  you  our  c 
the  same  day  shipment  is  received. 


Old  Comb 


We  pay  highest 
check 


Make  some  spare  money  from  the  wax 
rendered  from  your  old  comb.  We  will 
render  it,  charging  only  5  cents  per 
pound  for  rendering,  and  pay  you  best 
market  prices  for  the  wax  rendered. 


Shipping-cases  for  Comb  Honey 

We  are  prepared  to  ship  you  the  same  day  order  is  received  any  number  of  shipping- 
cases.  Several  carloads  are  here  now.  ready  for  buyers.  Send  your  order  in  now  be- 
fore our  supply  is  exhausted.     We  sell  Lewis  Beeware. 

Remember    ^^  remit    the    same    day  your   shipment  arrives.     Read    the  letter 
„„__________    above  and  be  convinced    tbat  this  is  the  house  to  send  your  ship- 

ments  to.     Try  us. 


Ti-  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 


'The  House  the  Bees  Built" 


204  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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HONEY  MARKETS 

The  honey  market  remains  a  baffling 
proposition.  The  season  is  practically  a 
month  late  the  country  over,  and  what  the 
crop  is  to  be  in  the  white-clover  sections  may 
not  be  fully  determined  yet  for  a  month. 
Several  weeks  of  good  weather  after  this 
date,  July  20,  thruout  the  clover  country 
may  yet  result  in  a  normal  crop  being  har- 
vested. Eeports  of  the  early  crop  in  the  far 
West  and  South  are  not  generally  good. 
There  is  one  decided  peculiarity  of  honey- 
crop  reports  received  this  season — they  are 
' '  spotted. ' '  That  is  to  say,  localities  very 
near  to  each  other  will  report  almost  ex- 
actly different  conditions — one  good,  one 
bad. 

That  the  price  of  honey  is  going  to  remain 
high,  we  cannot  doubt.  Sugar  at  this  writ- 
ing is  higher,  and  honey  prices  are  prone  to 
move  somewhat  with  sugar  prices.  A  report 
comes  from  California  that  big  bakers  are 
refusing  to  pay  more  than  9  cents  for  the 
dark  baking  grades  and  are  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. But  that  there  is  a  strong  demand  for 
all  grades  of  honey  the  country  over  is  cer- 
tain. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  prices  quoted 
below  and  to  special  reports  in  our  "Just 
News"  department  for  the  best  information 
we  can  furnish  on  present  prices  and  on 
probable  future  prices. 


CHICAGO. — At  this  writing,  none  of  the  new 
crop  of  lioney  has  appeared  on  the  market  with  the 
exception  O'f  a  few  cases  of  extracted  from  Minne- 
sota that  is  little  better  than  sweet  water.  What  it 
was  gathered  from,  we  do  not  know.  At  this  writ- 
ing it  has  not  been  sold,  it  having  been  rejected  for 
the  reason  given.  What  little  white  extracted  that 
has  come  on  the  market  during  the  past  month  has 
sold  at  aliout  14  cts.  per  11).,  without  any  ambers 
from  which  to  quote.  Advices  now  coming  would 
indicate  that,  before  the  month  closes,  there  will  be 
honey  from  nearby  sections,  and  the  same  should 
meet  with  a  ready  sale,  for  the  market  is  entirely 
free  from  offerings  of  the  preceding  crops,  or  that 
gathered  in  1915  and  1916.  Beeswax  is  ranging 
from  35  to  40  cts.,  according  to  color  and  cleanli- 
ness. K.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 

Chicago,   July   15. 


NEW  YORK. — Comb-honey  stocks  well  exhausted, 
and  the  little  left  on  the  market  dragging;  prices 
ranse  from  10  to  14  cts.  according  to  quality.  The 
market  on  extracted  honey  is  very  much  unsettled, 
and  prices  fluctuating.  California  new  crop  is 
quoted  at  from  9%  to  11  for  light  amber;  12  to  14 
for  white,  and  we  are  informed  that  sales  of  fancy 
white  have  been  made  at  as  high  as  15  cts.  per 
pound  f.  o.  b.  Coast.  Receipts  of  West  Indian  honey 
are  normal,  and  uncertain  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
but  find  ready  sale  at  from  $1.10  to  $1.20  per  gal- 
lon, and  exceptionally  fine  lots  at  even  higher 
figures.  Southern  honey  is  in  good  demand,  and 
sells  at  from  $1.10  to  $1.30  per  gallon  as  to  quality. 
It  is  too  early  to  say,  at  this  date,  what  the  crop  in 
th(>  East  and  Middle  W^est  will  be. 

New  York,  July  18.  Hildreth  &  Segelken. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. — Small  lots  of  both  extracted 
and  comb  honey,  new  crop,  are  now  appearing  on 
this  market,  but  the  supply  is  irregular  and  the  de- 
mand generallv  exceeds  the  supply.  We  quote  fancy 
comb  honey,  per  case,  $3.25;  No.  1,  $2.75  to  $3.00. 
W^hite  extracted  honey,  per  lb.,  12  V2  ;  light  amber, 
in  cans,  10  to  11%;  amber,  in  cans,  TV2  to  10. 
Clean   average  yellow  beeswax  brings  40  cts. 

Leutzinger  &   Lane. 

San  Francisco,  July  12. 


LOS  ANGELES.— Extracted,  demand  active,  sup- 
ply limited.  White,  per  lb.,  brings  15;  light  amber, 
in  cans,  13;  ainl;er,  in  cans,  lIVs-  The  hot  winds 
reached  nearly  all  sections  of  southern  California. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  colonies  destroyed  and 
many  car  loads  of  honey  went  to  waste  from  combs 
iiu'lting.  Flora  dried  up.  Comb:  no  new  crop  yet 
and  little  being  produced.  No  reliable  quotations 
available.  Geo.    L.   Emerson. 

Los  Angeles,  July  12. 


PORTLAND. — No  new  comb  or  extracted  in  mar- 
ket as  yet.  Season  about  three  or  four  weeks  late 
on  account  of  wet  spring.  Old  stocks  are  nearly  de- 
l)leted.  Prosjjects  fair  to  good  according  to  locality. 
Old  comb  honey  is  selling  at  $3.50  to  $4.00  per  case 
of  24  sections.  Have  no  quotations  on  new  comb 
or  extracted.  Containers  for  extracted  are  hard  to 
get  at  any  price.      No  beeswax  offered. 

Portland,   Ore.,  July  9.  Pacific  Honey  Co. 


TEXAS. — The  honey  crop  is  85  per  cent  below 
an  average  at  this  time  of  year.  A  large  per  cent  of 
the  orders  will  have  to  be  returned.  As  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  honey-producing  area  of  the 
state  has  had  rain,  prospects  for  improvement  do 
not  seem  probable.  We  have  had  only  one  grade  of 
honey  this  season,  that  being  a  very  light  amber. 
Bulk  comb  honey.  No.  1,  brings  13  cts.  in  two  60- 
Ib.  cans ;  half-cent  rise  for  each  of  the  smaller  sizes. 
Light-amber  extracted  honey  in  cans  brings  12  cts. ; 
in  barrels,  11  cts.  Clean  average  yellow  beeswax 
brings  40  cts.  per  lb. 

Sabinal,  Tex.,  July   12.  J.  A.  Simmons. 


ST.  LOUIS. — Our  honey  market  is  in  a  very 
unsettled  condition.  No  new  comb  honey  is  being 
offered  here,  as  it  is  too  early  for  the  new  crop  now. 
New  extracted  honey  is  just  arriving,  but  none  of- 
fered. We  are  quoting  our  market  nominally  as 
follows:  Extracted   honey:    light   amber,    in    cans, 

lie;  in  barrels,  lOc;  amber,  dark,  in  cans,  lOc;  in 
barrels,  9c.  Clean  average  yellow  beeswax,  per 
lb.,     361/^c.  H.    Hartman    Produce    Co. 

St.  Louis,  July  19. 


HAMILTON. — This  market  is  about  clear  of  all 
extracted  honey.  Some  comb  honey  is  left.  No  new- 
honey  has  been  offered  to  us  yet.  Fresh  fruit  is 
occcupying  the  consumer's  attention  at  this  season. 
Fancy  "(omb  honey  brings  $2.25  per  doz.  White  ex- 
tracted honey,  per  lb.,  in  60-lb.  tins,   13  i,^   cts. 

Hamilton,' Ont.,  July  16.         F.  W.  Fearman  Co. 


KAJSISAS  CITY. — We  have  received  no  new 
hni^ey  this  season;  very  little  on  market;  only  comb 
h-jney;  trade  selling  from  $3.75  to  $4.00.  Crop  of 
honey  around  Kansas  City  very  poor.  Extracted 
will  sell  from  10  to  14c,  ac'cording  to  quality. 
C  lean  average  yellow  beeswax,  per  lb.,   38c. 

C.  C.  Clemons  Produce  Co. 

Kansas   City,   Mo.,   July   18. 

BUFFALO. — No  new  honey  on  this  market  at  all. 
There  is  no  extracted  honey  offering,  nor  is  it 
possible  at  the  present  time  to  buy  any  white  honey. 
There  is  a  little  buckwheat  and  No.  2  honey  still 
left  of  last  season  which  is  being  sold  on  this  mar- 
ket  at  from   12  to   13   cts. 

Buft'alo,   July   17.  Gleason  &  Lansing. 

PHILADELPHIA. — We  are  unable  at  this  time 
to  quote  satisfactorily  on  the  honey  market.  No 
demand  whatever  at  this  season,  and  no  offerings 
as  vet  to  speak  of.  Chas.  Munder. 

Philadelphia,    July    18. 

PITTSBURG. — Demand  extremely  light.  Prices 
remain  practically  the  same.  We  hear  of  no  new 
iicnev  being  placed  on  the  market  here  as  yet. 

Pittsburg,  July  19.  W.  E.  Osborn  Co. 


TORONTO. — New  honey  is  not  yet  available  on 
this  market.  No  prices  have  been  fixed,  awaiting 
the  meeting  of  the  beekeepers'  association.  Last 
fea'on's   crop   is   practicallv   exhausted. 

Toronto,   July   19.  Eby-Blain,   Ltd. 


MONTREAL. — No  new  clover  honey  being  offered. 
i  Stocks  pretty  well  reduced.  Buckwheat  honey  al- 
I  most  all  gone.  Comb  honev,  extra  fancy,  17c; 
i    fancy,    16c;    No.    1,    15e;    No.    2,    13c;      Extracted 
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honey,  white,  per  lb.,  14c;  light  amber,  in  cans,  13c; 
in  barrels,  12i/^c;  amber,  in  cans,  12c;  in  barrels, 
11  %c.  Gunn,   Langlois  &   Co.,   Ltd. 

Montreal,    Can.,    July    16. 


SYRACUSE. — Nothing  to  quote  on.  Old  honey 
all  cleaned  up  and  no  new  honey  offered. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  E.  B.  Ross. 

CLEVELAND. — Do  not  know  of  any  honey  in 
our  market,  either  comb  or  extracted,  except  small 
lots  in  the  hands  of  retailers.  There  is  scarcely 
any  demand  and  there  will  be  practically  nothing 
doing  in  honey  until  the  new  crop  commences  to 
arrive.  C.  Chandler's   Sons. 

Cleveland,  July  21. 


DENVER. — A  few  cases  of  new-crop  comb  honev 
are  coming  in  now,  which  sell  in  a  local  way  at 
$4.50  for  No.  1  white,  and  $4.00  for  No.  2  white. 
Crop  promises  to  be  light.  White  extracted  sells 
wholesale  16  cts. ;  no  light  amber  or  amber  available 
yet.  We  pay  36  cts.  in  cash  and  38  cts.  in  trade 
for  clean  yellow  beeswax  delivered  here. 

The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Ass'n, 

Denver,  Col.,  July  21.  F.  Rauchfuss,  Mgr. 


MATANZAS. — Light-amber  extracted  honey,  in 
barrels,  $1.00  a  gallon;  amber,  in  barrels,  $1.00  a 
gallon;  clean  average  yellow  beeswax,  per  lb.,  38  cts. 

Matanzas,   Cuba,  July  7.  A.  Marzol. 


LIVERPOOL. — Since  our  last  report  the  market 
has  declined  in  consequence  of  the  slow  demand, 
free  arrivals  from  Chili,  and  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  Food  Controller  on  the  percentage  of 
sweetness  allowable  in  confectionery.  Up  to  date 
1300  packages  have  been  sold  in  Liverpool  at  the 
following  rates,  the  quotations  here  being  on  hun- 
dredweights: Extra  superior,  $22.08  to  $22.80; 
pile  1,  $21.12  to  $21.60;  pile  2,  $19.68  to  $19.92; 
pile  3,  $19.20.  1558  packages  were  offered  at  auc- 
tion in  London,  but  onlv  200  sold.  Jamaica,  set  dull, 
$21.60;  liquid  amber,  $18.60  to  $19.20.  Haytian, 
set  palish,  $21.00.  Oulian,  palish,  $21.40;  setting 
dull,  $19.20;  fermented,  $16.80  to  $17.52.  Call- 
fornian,  dark  to  amber,  $20.16.  Contrary  to  honey, 
beeswax  is  firm.  Up  to  $55.75  per  cwt.  has  been 
paid  privately  for  good  Jamaican,  while  for  West 
African  from  Gambia  the  same  price  is  quoted. 

Liverpool,  Eng.,  July  12.  Taylor  &  Co. 


MEDINA. — We  have  no  reason  to  change  our 
opinion  on  the  market  since  we  reported  it  for 
July  Gleanings,  page  504.  Since  that  date, 
weather  in  the  white-clover  belt  has  been  erratic. 
The  basswood  district  reports  an  excellent  flow, 
starting  with  good  prospects  for  a  crop.  A  consid- 
erable volume  of  extracted  has  teen  received  in  the 
past  30  days  from  the  tupelo,  orange,  sage,  and 
mesquite  districts.  Offerings  from  the"  Pacific  Coast 
indicate  a  somewhat  easier  market  there.  A,s  pre- 
viously stated  we  think  white  extracted  honey  should 
net  producers  10  to  12  cts.,  and  white  comb  "from  14 
to  16  cts.  per  pound.  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Medina,  July  24. 


U.   S,   Government  Market  Report. 
Below   is  printed   the   third   semi-monthly 
honey-market  news,  report  issued  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Markets,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, date  of  July  18: 

New  York. — Six  barrels  Florida,  38  barrels  and 
17  cases  West  Indian,  arrived;  no  comb-honey  ar- 
rivals. Extracted  stock:  market  active,  demand 
good,  stronger;  active  buying  for  Italian  export,  re- 
sulting in  wide  range  in  prices;  Southern,  12  to  13c; 
some  sales  reported  15c.  West  Indian:  12  to  14c; 
some  15c  per  pound.  Beeswax,  arrivals  unreported; 
supplies  adequate;  demand  light;  yellow,  mostly 
45c;   dark,   mostly  43e  per  pound. 

Kansas  City.- — Local  receipts  about  25  cases  new 
honey  ;  old  crop,  supplies  practically  exhausted.  De- 
mand good,  movement  moderate,  market  firm,  all 
sales  in  small  lots.  Native  Missouri  old  stock,  firsts. 
24-section  cases,  mostly  $4.00  to  $4.25 ;  seconds, 
supplies  exhausted.  New  stock,  first,  mostly  $4.25. 
Supplies  extracted  stock  exhausted.  New  crop  late 
this   year,   and  will  be  very  light. 


Chicago. — No  carlot  arrivals.  '  Supplies  practi- 
cally exhausted,  not  enough  to  make  a  market. 
First  shipment  new,  few  cans  Minnesota;  rather 
light  color,  12c.  Old  extracted,  few  sales,  12  to  13c 
per  pound. 

Cincinnati. — One  car  California ;  32  crates  Georgia, 
75  lbs.  each,  arrived.  Light  local  receipts.  Market 
very  unsettled,  few  sales.  Comb  honey,  old  light 
amber,  $3.60  per  case;  no  new  stock  on  market. 
Extracted,  old  stock;  dark  amber,  13c;  light  amber, 
15c.  Nearby,  new  honey,  few  sales;  small  lots; 
cash  paid  to  beekeepers,  extracted  dark  honey, 
amber,  SVoc.  per  pound.  Nearby  honey  expected  to 
move  heavily  in  two  weeks. 

Philadelphia. — Thirty-three  barrels  Southern,  ex- 
tracted, no  imports ;  no  comb  honey  arrived.  No 
demand,  no  sales.  Quotations  reported  are  merely 
asking  prices.  Extracted,  jobbing  in  barrels.  South- 
ern, 10  to  12c;  California,  light  orange,  60-lb.  tins, 
13c  per  pound.     Comb  honey,  no  quotations. 

St.  Louis. — No  fresh  arrivals.  Bright  amber  in 
barrels,  8i/^c;  in  cans,  9  to  9%c;  dark  amber, 
V2  to  Ic  less  per  pound.  Comb  in  case,  amber,  10 
to  12c  per  section;  dark  and  inferior,  9  to  10c. 
Fancy    clover,    14    to    17c    per    section. 

Minneapolis. — No  new  stock  arrived.  Supplies 
old  stock  practically  cleaned  up.     Few  sales. 

St.  Paul. — No'  new  stock  arrived.  Supplies  old 
stock  practically   cleaned  up.      Few  sales. 


Government  Honey- Yield  Estimate. 

The  monthly  crop  report,  published  by 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
for  July,  estimates  the  yield  of  surplus 
honey  per  colony  to  July  1,  in  the  various 
States,  as  follows:  Maine  3  lbs.,  New  Hamp- 
shire 5,  Vermont  3,  Massachusetts  10,  Rhode 
Island  18,  Connecticut  9,  New  York  3,  New 
Jersey  15,  Pennsylvania  6,  Delaware  18, 
Maryland  29,  Virginia  20,  West  Virginia  12, 
North  Carolina  15,  South  Carolina  25, 
Georgia  29,  Florida  33,  Ohio  13,  Indiana  9, 
Illinois  7,  Michigan  1,  Wisconsin  6,  Minne- 
sota 5,  Iowa  5,  Missouri  9,  South  Dakota  5, 
Nebraska  5,  Kansas  13,  Kentucky  13,  Ten- 
nessee 16,  Alabama  9,  Mississij^pi  22,  Louisi- 
ana 30,  Texas  20,  Oklahoma  9,  Arkansas  35, 
Montana  10,  Colorado  4,  New  Mexico  10, 
Arizona  41,  Idaho  5,  Washington  12,  Oregon 
2,  California  33.  The  proportion  of  the  full 
crop  usually  produced  up  to  July  1  is  from 
65  to  80  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  from  7  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  crop  in  the  Northern  States. 
The  average  proportion  of  the  total  crop  in 
all  the  States  produced  up  to  July  1  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Government  to  be  50.8  per  cent 
of  the  total  production  of  the  year;  but  this 
proportion  varies  from  7  per  cent  in  Colo- 
rado to  80  per  cent  in  Louisiana. 


WANT  HELP? 
WANT  A  POSITION? 

Almost  daily  Glkanings  receives  from  one  to  a 
half  dozen  inquiries  from  beekeepers  who  want  help 
in  their  apiaries,  or  from  men  who  want  employ- 
ment in  apiaries. 

The  job  and  the  man  ought  to  be  able  to  get  to- 
gether— and  they  can. 

This  is  the  best  way  we  know  of  doing  it:  Put 
an  advertisement  in  either  the  "  Help  Wanted  "  or 
"Position  Wanted"  department  of  Gleanings.  It 
will  co.st  you  25  cents  a  line  (9  average-length  words 
to   the   line)    for   one   insertion   of   such   ad. 

Try  it — for  the  job  and  the  man  ought  to  get 
together. 

Address  Advertising  Department,  Gleanings  in 
Bee  Culture,  Medina,  O. 
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Seasonable  Supplies 

Fine  Italian  queens  for  August  reqneening 

Five  and  ten  pound  friction  top  pails 

Cases  of  two  five-gallon  cans 

Shipping-cases 

Cartons,  Honey-labels 

Beeswax  wanted 
Extracted  honey  wanted 
Let  us  quote  you  our  prices 


M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  Lansing,  Michigan 

General  Agents  in  Michigan  for  Root's  Bee  Supplies 


NOTICE! 

Honey    .    Wanted    .    Honey 

Do  not  forget,  when  your  crop  of  honey  is 
ready  for  sale,  to  send  us  a  sample.  State 
your  price,  also  how  it  is  put  up.  We  are 
in  the  market  for  unlimited  quantities, 
and  will  pay  cash  on  arrival.  Let  us  hear 
from  you  before  selling  your  crop. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

2146  Central  Avenue 
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NEWRlNGHAM 
BEE  SMOKER 


In     1878     the     original 
direct    draft    bee    smoker 
was  invented  and  patent- 
ed by  Mr.  T.  F.  Bingham 
of    Michigan.     Mr.    Bing- 
ham     manufactured      the 
Bingham      Smoker      and 
Bingham  Honey-knife  for 
nearly    thirty  -ifive   years; 
and   in    1912,   becoming   a 
very  old  man,  we  purchas- 
ed this  business  and  join- 
ed   it    to    our    established 
business     of     beekeepers ' 
supplies  and  general  bee- 
ware.      Those  who   knew   Mr.   Binghan   will   join   us 
in  saying  that  he  was  one  of  the  finest  of  men  and  it 
gives  us  much  pleasure  to  help  perpetuate  his  name 
in   the  beekeeping  industry.      Bingham  smokers  have 
Leen  improved  fro^m  time  to  time,   are  now  the  finest 
on  the  mivke!,   and  for  nearly  forty  years  have  leen 
the    standard    in    this    and    many    foreign    countrie.s. 
For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  bee  supplies  or  direct  from 
the  nianufactuiers. 

Smoke   Engine,    4-inch   stove $1.25 

Doctor,    31^-ineh    stove 85 

Two    above    sizes    in    copper,    50    cts.    extra 

Conqueror,     3-inch     stove 75 

Little  Wonder,    2  i/^ -inch  stove 50 

Hinged   cover   ou    two   larger    sizes. 
Postage  extra. 

Bingham  Honey  Uncapping  Knives 

with  New  Cold  Handles 

We  are  furnishing  the  same  quality  steel, 
best  money  can  buy,  thin-bladed  knives  that 
Mr.  Bingham  manufactured  years  ago.  The 
old  timers  all  remember  these  knives  and 
many  are  writing  in  as  Mr.  Volstad  in  the 
following  letters.  The  substitutes  offered 
by   others   have   not   given    the    satisfaction   desired. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.  Lyle,  Minn.,  June  21,   1917. 

Gentlemen: — Have  you  the  thin  good-working  uncapping-nives  we  used  to  get  about  20  vears  ago, 
and  that  worked  to  perfection?  K.  H.  Volstad. 

We  sent  an  Sy^  and  10  inch  knife  and  received  the  following  letter. 
A.  G.  Woodman  Co.  Lyle,  Minn.,  July  5,  1917. 

Gentlemen : — Knives  received,  glad  you  sent  them  at  once.  They  are  just  what  I  want  and  have 
been  looking  for  but  did  not  know  where  to  get  them.  K.  H.  Volstad. 

Many  of  the  most  extensive  honey  producers  insist  on  the  Genuine  Bingham  knives.  Mr.  N.  E. 
France  of  Plattsville,  Wis.,  gave  us  a  fine  unsolicited  testimonial  on  the  steam-heated  Bingham 
knife,  too  long  for  this  space.  Present  prices  are:  10-inch  knifes,  85  cents  each;  8y2-inch  knives, 
75  cents  each;  steam-heated  knives  with  tubing,  $2.50  each.     Postage  extra. 

TIN  HONEY-PACKAGES 

The  tin-plate  situation  is  becoming  more  serious  from  day  to  day  and  prices  have 
taken  a  steady  advance  for  the  last  year  and  a  half.  Prices  still  continue  to  advance 
slowly  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  almost  unobtainable.  We  purchased  enough  tin 
]>late  for  our  bee-smoker  trade  to  last  us  a  year  or  more,  before  the  war  was  declared. 
It  would  be  a  hard  matter  for  us  to  get  it  at  any  price  now.  Our  three-year  contract 
on  tin  honey-i)ackages  is  still  being  honored  and  runs  to  Jan.  1,  1919.  Prices  are  ad- 
justed every  three  months,  but  we  are  considerably  under  present  market  prices  and 
we  are  saving  money  for  carload  buyers  and  others  of  smaller  lots.  Send  us  a  list  of 
your  requirements  and  let  us  figure  with  you. 


FRICTION-TOP  TINS 


Cases  holding 
Crates  holding 
Crates  holding 
Crates  holding 


2  lb.  cans 
24 

ioo 

603 


21/2  lb.  cans   3  lb.  cans   5  lb.  pails 


2i 


450 


100 


12 

50 

100 

203 


10  lb.  pails 

6 

50 

100 

113 


A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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SEASON  OF  1917 

What  is  Your  Report? 


The  white-honey  crop  is  two  weeks 
late  in  New  York  state  on  account 
of  the  cold  backward  spring  and  so 
much  rain.  If  you  secured  a  crop 
you  will  need  shipping -cans.      .     . 


We  have  quite  a  supply  of  these  for 
immediate  shipment.  .  Later  there 
may  be  trouble  in  securing  them.  Bet- 
ter estimate  how  many  you  will  need 
and  send  in  your  order.  Remember, 
the  cases  are  already  packed  up  in 
lots  of  10  and  50.  Any  other  num- 
ber will  cause  some  delay  in  shipping. 


R  A.  Salisbury,  Syracuse,  New  York 

1631  West  Genesee  St. 
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LEWIS  BEEWARE 

is  at  your  very  door 


Send  to  Your  Nearest  Lewis  Distributor  for 

Lewis  Hives  and 
Lewis  Sections. . . 


Hold  to 

the  "Beeware" 

trademark 


BEWARE 

WHEREYOU  BUY  YOUR 

BEJWARE 


MAKES  THE  FINEST. 


It  i8 

your  safest 

guidepost 


Lewis  Distributers : 

California Bishop,  W.  A.  Trickey. 

Colorado Denver,  Colo.  Honey  Producers'  Ass'n. 

Colorado Delta,  Delta  Co.  Fruit  Growers'  Ass'n, 

Colorado Grand  Jet.,  Grand  Jet.  Fruit  Growers'  Ass'n. 

Colorado Eifle,  C.  B.  Coffin. 

Idaho Caldwell,  Idaho-Oregon  Honey  Prod.  Ass'n. 

Illinois Hamilton,  Dadant  &  Sons. 

Iowa Davenport,  Louis  Hanssen  's  Sons. 

Iowa Sioux  City,  Western  Honey  Producers'  Ass'n. 

Iowa Erametsburg,  H.  J.  Pf iffner. 

Michigan Grand  Eapids,  A.  G.  Woodman  Co. 

Montana Fromberg,  B.  F.  Smith,  Jr. 

New  York Newark,  Dcroy  Taylor  Co. 

Ohio Cincinnati,  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 

Oregon Portland,  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co. 

Porto  Rico Ponce,  Prats  &  Vicens. 

Tennessee Memphis,  Otto  Schwill  &  Co. 

Texas San  Antonio,  Texas  Honey  Producers. 

Washington Seattle,  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co. 

Wyoming Wheatland,  Fred  M.  Harter. 


G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 

Manufacturers 
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EDITORIAL 


EVERY    HONEY-PRODUCER,    in    any 

discussion  of  honey  markets  and  prices  to- 
day, should  kee]> 
IT'S  UP  TO 
THE  HONEY- 
PRODUCER. 


clearly    in    mind 
one  central  fact, 
and  that  is  this : 
Honey    prices 
and  markets  may  be  made  very  largely  by 
the  producer,  and  he  can  and  should  deter- 
mine them. 

Low  prices  for  honey  in  the  past  have 
been  the  result  of  the  producer's  own  part 
played  in  the  market.  He  has  sold  at  a  low 
and  unprofitable  price  when  he  could  have 
got  more  by  tixing  his  price  right.  Espe- 
cially is  the  beekeeper  who  sells  direct  to 
the  consumer  or  the  local  grocer  the  sole 
maker  of  the  price,  and  all  too  often  he  has 
made  that  price  far  below  the  worth  of  his 
product. 

As  illustrating  what  we  have  in  mind,  we 
recall  an  incident  in  the  Wisconsin  field. 
Carload  buyers  made  a  price  in  a  certain 
locality  there  that  was  accepted  by  some 
honey-producers  and  rejected  by  others. 
After  the  big  buyers  had  quit  the  field,  a 
large  number  of  the  producers  that  had  re- 
jected the  carload  offers  laboriously  peddled 
out  their  crop  as  they  could,  at  a  figure 
actually  lower  than  the  big  buyers  had  of- 
fered to  take  it  at  their  doors.  These  bee- 
keepers not  only  knocked  down  the  price 
of  their  own  honey  and  established  a  Imv 
local  figure  to  be  used  against  them  in  fu- 
ture years,  but  they  made  the  legitimate 
figure  for  the  honey  as  finally  bottled, 
labeled,  and  got  on  the  market  by  the 
wholesalers  look  like  robbery.  They  blud- 
geoned their  own  business  all  along  the  line. 
It  is  the  lack  of  business  foresight  and 
haphazard  selling  on  the  part  of  honey-pro- 
ducei-s  themselves  that  have  in  the  ijast 
made  a  low-price  honey  market  and  an  un- 
certain and  unstable  market.  Ignorance  of 
the  honey  market — knowing  nothing  of 
price  quotations — has  been  another  con- 
tributing factor  to  a  low  and  undetermin- 
able market.     The  producer  cannot  expect 


the  big  buyers  to  offer  him  right  prices 
when  he  is  ignorant  of  the  market  and  often 
sells  his  product  far  below  its  real  value. 
In  sheer  self-defense  against  the  competi- 
tion of  other  big  buyers,  every  one  of  these 
big  purchasers  is  going  to  get  his  honey  at 
as  low  a  price  as  the  producer  will  sell  it. 
He  sets  his  price  (his  first  offer,  anyway) 
at  the  possible  figure  of  the  honey-producer 
who  doesn't  know  the  market,  and  who  in 
the  past  has  sold  his  honey  at  any  and  every 
price. 

The  seller  in  his  local  market  is  especially 
to  be  warned  against  selling  at  too  low  a 
price.  He  is  often  tempted  by  any  price 
above  that  offered  him  by  the  big  buyers. 
But  what  he  should  consider  is  the  fact  that 
before  that  big  buyer  has  got  his  honey 
bottled,  labeled,  packed,  freight  paid,  etc., 
and  on  the  market,  a  minimum  cost  of  5  cts. 
a  pound  has  been  added.  A  bottler  who 
buys  at  10  cents  today  must  sell  wholesale 
at  more  than  15  cents;  and  before  the  con- 
sumer gets  the  honey  the  retail  merchant 
must  have  his  cost  of  doing  business  out  of 
it  and  a  small  profit.  Now,  then,  the  bee- 
keeper who  sells  his  honey  locally  should 
not  set  his  price  by  what  the  big  buyer  of- 
fered him  at  his  door,  but  by  the  price  that 
the  local  grocer  has  to  get  after  the  honey 
has  gone  thru  the  bottling  process  and  the 
usual  lanes  of  wholesale  trade.  If  the  local 
seller  does  not  do  this  he  neglects  his  own 
right,  and  he  injures  the  honey  market 
everywhere. 

Honey  cannot  take  its  rightful  jdace 
as  a  staple  food  product,  with  a  stable, 
quotable  market  price  and  a  right  price,  un- 
til the  honey-producer  himself  selling  in  his 
local  market  (at  cost  of  much  labor  and 
time),  to  either  consumer  or  retail  merchant, 
fixes  his  standard  of  price — not  by  whole- 
sale buyer's  price  for  the  raw  product  at 
his  door,  but  by  the  price  of  that  product 
after  it  has  gone  thru  the  bottler's  hands 
and  returned  thru  wholesale  channels  to  the 
retail  mercliant's  store-shelf. 

The  beekeei^er,  selling  locally,  mn.st  sell 
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at  about  the  grocer's  price,  or  he  is  doing 
himself  an  injustice  and  is  helping  to  keep 
honey  down  and  its  market  unsatisfactory 
and  unstable.  The  greatest  enemy  to  higher 
honey  prices  in  the  past  (and  today)  is  that 
beekeeper  who  doesn't  know  the  market  and 
sets  his  standard  of  price  for  local  sales  by 
the  car-lot  figure  ottered  by  the  big  buyer 
and  bottler  rather  than  by  the  price  of  the 
bottled  and  labeled  product  on  the  retail 
grocer's  shelf. 

Until  the  honey-producer  clearly  recog- 
nizes this  truth  and  acts  on  it  firmly,  the 
price  of  honey  is  going  to  remain  uncertain, 
unsatisfactory,  and  lower  than  it  should  be. 

It's  up  to  the  honey-producer  himself. 


WE  ARE  AGAIN  having  reports  of  bees 
dying  in  large  numbers  in  a  few  localities. 

The    symptoms 

IS    IT    THE 

ISLE  OF 

WIGHT 

DISEASE? 


tally  very  close- 
ly    with     those 
reported  for  the 
Isle    of    Wight 
disease,  of  Great 
Britain,  or  the  disappearing  disease,  as  it 
has  been  called  in  this  country.     It  affects 
only  the  adult  bees;  and  whatever  it  is,  it 
seems  to  attack  old  and  young  bees  as  well 
as  drones  alike.     But  it  has  no   effect   on 
the  brood  in  any  stage  of  growth.     In  yards 
where    the    disease    appears,    bees    will    be 
found  out  in  front  of  the  entrances,  nerv- 
ously running  about,  crawling  up  spears  of 
grass  and  trying  to  fly.     They  seem  to  be  in 
great  distress,  running  around  till  exhaust- 
ed.    As  the  disease  advances,  the  bees  seem 
to   be   tugging   away   at   their   wings,    and 
scratching  their  bodies  with  their  legs  as  if 
itching  or  in  pain.     In  the  more  advanced 
si  ages  they  will  be  found  with  wings  out 
of  "joint  crawling  around  the  apiary,   and 
even  several  rods  away.     Sometimes  only 
one  colony  is  affected,  while  the  other  colo- 
nies in  the  yard  are  in  normal  condition. 
In  other  instances  there  will  be  four  or  five 
colonies  near  together,  and  all  afflicted  with 
the  same  trouble. 
.  So  far  as  reported  in  this  country,  the 
disease   comes    and    goes.        Sometimes    it 
cleans   out  the  colony  entirely,   and  some- 
times only  a  small  proportion  of  the  bees 
die.     In  one  instance  where  it  was  very  bad 
last   summer   it   disappeared,   and   did   not 
occur  again  in  that  yard  until  this  summer. 
In  one  yard  which  we  recently  examined 
the   disease  was  reported   to   be  very   bad 
about  two  weeks  ago.     At  the  time  of  our 
visit  recently  it  had  all  but  disappeared  and 
a  big  crop  was  being  harvested. 

We  have  never  seen  it  in  our  Medina 


yards,  altho  a  few  yeai-s  ago  we  found  a 
few  bees  crawling  up  some  spears  of  grass. 
The  number  was  very  few. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  learn  if  others 
have  seen  any  of  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
appearing disease ;  and  if  so,  have  any  of 
the  symptoms  of  last  summer  reappeared'? 

It  should  be  explained  that  this  disease 
of  which  we  speak  is  very  much  unlike  bee 
paralysis.  The  bees  are  not  black  and 
shiny,  nor  are  the  abdomens  distended.  A 
paralytic  bee  is  logy,  wliile  a  bee  affected 
with  the  other  disease  is  as  lively  as  a 
cricket  until  it  exhausts  itself  by  constant 
running  and  by  its  hun'ied  rush  thru  the 
grass.  Except  for  extended  wings,  con- 
stant running  in  the  gi'ass,  and  general  un- 
easiness, and  a  tugging  of  the  legs  against 
the  body  as  if  itching  or  in  pain,  the  bees 
appear  to  be  perfectly  nonnal.  Externally 
there  are  no  symptoms  expect  in  the  gen- 
eral behavior. 


SOME  OF  OUR  apiaries  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season  are  used  for  supplying  nuclei 

and  pound  pack- 
H  AT  CHIN  G  ages  and  whole 
BROOD  OVER  colonies  of  bees. 
EXCLUDERS  Othere  are  de- 
voted exclusive- 
ly to  queen-rearing.  When  a  colony  loses 
three  frames  of  brood  and  bees  or  a  pound 
of  bees  in  June,  it  is  crippled  for  honey- 
production  ;  but  such  colonies  when  weath- 
er conditions  are  favorable,  followed  up 
by  the  proper  kind  of  manipulation,  may 
often  be  in  good  condition  for  extracted 
honey,  altho  they  will  generally  be  too 
weak  for  the  production  of  comb  unless 
the  season  is  late. 

This  year  the  dandelions  helped  out 
amazingly  in  brood-rearing,  for  our  colo- 
nies were  depleted  by  the  sale  of  bees  and 
queens.  The  result  was,  brood  -  rearing 
was  kept  up  to  a  high  pitch  for  nearly  a 
month,  because  the  dandelions  kept  in  bloom 
owing  to  the  backward  rainy  weather  for 
a  much  longer  period  than  usual.  It  was 
astonishing  how  some  colonies  built  up 
from  some  four  or  five  frames  of  brood  and 
bees.  Where  queens  were  unusually  pro- 
lific we  drew  from  their  colonies  frames 
of  hatching  brood  and  gave  to  the  weaker 
colonies.  The  result  was  that  most  of  our 
colonies  were  of  very  nearly  even  strength 
about  the  first  of  July,  but  not  up  to  good 
honey-gathering  strength.  As  the  ..colonies 
continued  to  build  up  we  worked  the  hatch- 
ing-brood principle  still  furtlrar.  When 
any  colony  reached  a  point  where  it  was 
boiling  over  with  bees,  and  was  likely  to 
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swarm,  wc  put  on  an  iii)per  story  witli  an 
oxcliuler  betweein.  All  sealed  or  hatching- 
brood  was  placed  above,  and  all  unsealed 
brood  with  the  queen  was  placed  below. 
The  object  of  this  was  to  givc'  more  room 
for  the  queen;  and  as  the  hatchinc;  brood 
emerged  this  would  provide  additional  room 
in  tlie  supei's  for  some  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  later.  The  plan  has  worked  out  well. 
By  extracting:  time  there  will  be  little  or 
no  brood  in  the  supers. 

Not  a  few  extracted-honey  producers  have 
been  practicing'  this  plan  of  putting  all  the 
sealed  brood  in  the  supers  and  the  queen 
and  unsealed  brood  below  by  means  of  an 
excluder.  It  keeps  down  the  swarming 
tendency,  automatically  supplies  room  for 
the  storage  of  honey  as  the  brood  hatches 
out  and  gives  more  room  in  the  brood-nest. 

This  summer  our  Mr.  Pritchard  in  one  or 
two  of  his  outyards  has  been  practicing  a 
different  plan.  When  colonies  were  boiling 
over  in  strength  so  he  had  to  put  en  upper 
stories,  he  caged  his  queens  and  kept  them 
caged  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  In  the  mean 
time,  honey  came  in  with  a  irsh,  and  the 
bees  stored  both  hive-bodies  full  of  honey. 
As  they  could  not  swarm  out  without  the 
queen,  they  could  do  nothing  but  store 
honey.    Of  course  he  cut  out  the  queen-cells. 

The  plan  has  worked  out  well,  says  Mr. 
Prdtchard.  It  has  the  V^dvantage  that 
sv/arming  is  held  absolutely  undei'  control. 

There  are  some,  however,  wlio  dislike  the 
bother  of  cell-killing  and  who  believe  that 
a  colony  with  a  caged  queen  sulks  or  does 
not  work  with  the  same  energy  as  where 
their  queen  has  the  range  of  the  lower 
story.  They  therefore  prefer  to  work  with 
queen-excluders  with  hatching  brood  above. 
But  cells  must  sometimes  be  killed  in  the 
upper  story. 


DURING  THIS  YEAR,  when  the  whole 
wide  world  is  asking  for  a  speeding-up  in 

the  food  produc- 

nUCKWITEAT 

A  PROFfT- 

ABLE  CROP 


tion  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  there 
is  no  one  crop 
that  can  be  put 
in  to  help  out  more  than  buckwheat.  It  is; 
a  quick  grower,  maturing  in  from  50  to  60 
days,  and  can  very  often  be  put  in  between 
two  other  crops  to  good  advantage,  thus  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  food  per  acre.  It  is 
a  wonderful  exterminator  of  weeds ;  and 
when  grown  between  other  crops  the  land 
on  which  it  is  grown  will  often  be  mellow 
enough  to  put  in  either  wheat  or  rye  after- 
ward, without  the  nse  of  even  a  drag.  The 
wheat  or  rye  is  simply  drilled  in   on   the 


buckwheat  stubble.  As  to  wliich  should  go 
in  will  depend  on  the  time  the  crop  is  har- 
vested. In  case  of  a  very  late  croji  it  may 
be  advisable  to  jnit  in  rye  in  i)lace  of 
wheat. 

Almost  any  soil  will  do  providing  it  is 
well  drained;  but  any  soil  is  improved  for 
the  growing  of  buckwheat  by  the  use  of 
fertilizers.  Enoi'mous  yields  have  been  se- 
emed on  clover  plowed  under — as  high  as 
■^0  bushels  per  acre.  Moreover,  buckwheat 
ifsdf  can  be  plowed  under  just  after  the 
blooming  period,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  land  for  a  following  crop.  Plowing 
under  is  often  practiced  when  there  is  dan- 
ger of  frost  killing  before  the  seed  can 
mature. 

While  buckwheat  can  be  grown  in  the 
spring,  there  is  always  danger  of  hot  weath- 
er setting  in  later  on,  or  an  early  frost 
killing  it. 

Buckwheat  is  put  in  from  June  20  up  to 
Aug.  20.  Where  there  are  many  bees  in 
(he  locality  and  honey  is  desired  as  well  as 
grain  it  is  advisable  to  put  in  one  crop  about 
June  20,  another  July  1,  another  July  15, 
Aug.  1,  and  Aug.  15.  The  crop  put  in  in 
June  is  liable  to  be  blighted  by  too  much  hot 
weather;  but  it  is  not  usual  to  put  in  buck- 
wheat much  before  July  1  nor  later  than 
Aug.  1.  Buckwheat  may  mature  in  50  days, 
but  usually  it  takes  from  G5  to  70  days. 
One  must,  tlierefore,  take  into  account  his 
particular  locality  and  the  probabilities  of 
frost  in  September. 

Buckwheat  honey  sells  readily  in  hicnli- 
ties  where  the  plant  is  grown  extensively; 
particularly  in  Albany  and  New  York  {'it_\  : 
but  it  is  of  rather  slow  sale  in  mark  Is 
wh^re  it  is  unknown.  It  usually  commands 
a  good  price — very  close  to  clover. 

In  practically  all  localities  buckwheat 
yields  nectar  a  little  while  in  the  morning, 
say  from  eight  to  twelve  o'clock,  and  then 
again  toward  evening.  In  the  interim  the 
bees  are  apt  to  be  pretty  cross,  as  they  al- 
ways are  when  there  is  a  stoppage  of  the 
honey-flow,  either  on  account  of  rain  or  of 
a  sudden  drop  in   temperature. 

AMOUNT   OF    SEED    PER   ACRE. 

This  is  a  mooted  question.  Some  say  two 
l^ecks  is  enough;  others  say  three  peeks  is 
about  right.  Others  go  so  far  as  to  urge  a 
bushel  per  acre;  and  when  the  Japanese 
variety  is  used,  II/2  bushels  is  advised. 
Usually  three  pecks  is  about  right,  especial- 
ly if  the  silverhull  or  common  black  is  used. 
Japanese  requires  more  seed  per  acre.  Ex- 
perience seems  to  show  that  silverhull  and 
the  common  black  buckwheat  yield  more 
honey  per  acre  than  the  Japanese.  The 
older  varieties  branch  out  more  and  furnish 
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more  bloom;  and,  while  the  seed  is  smaller, 
there  is  more  of  it  per  acre. 

There  is  a  tendency  just  now  to  abandon 
the  Japanese,  both  for  flour  and  for  honey. 
While  the  Japanese  seed  is  larger  than 
the  seed  of  the  common  black,  it  has  been 
claimed  that  it  does  not  yield  more  flour. 

There  are  some  sections  of  the  United 
States  that  are  more  favorable  for  the  grow- 
ing of  buckwheat  than  others.  Buckwheat 
is  grown  extensively  in  some  of  the  central 
counties  of  New  York,  particularly  Scho- 
harie, Schenectady,  and  Montgomery.  In 
these  counties  buckwheat  is  counted  as  one 
of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  honey;  and 
following,  as  it  does,  immediately  after 
clover  and  basswood,  it  increases  immensely 
the  earning  power  of  a  colony,  because  at 
the  close  of  the  white-honey  harvest  the 
bees  are  in  splendid  condition  for  gathering 
a  crop  of  buckwheat  and  gpldenrod,  which 
often  come  in  at  the  same  time.  Buckwheat 
is  also  grown  to  some  extent  in  Ontario,  and 
yields  considerable  honey.  It  may  also  be 
found  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minne- 
sota. It  is  not  grown  extensively  in  the 
South,  nor  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 


THE  NATIONAL  CANNERS'  ASSOCI- 
ATION, whose  members  comprise  the  larg- 
est    makers     of 
THE  HONEY- 
CONTAINER 
SITUATION. 


tin  plate  and  of 
tin  cans  in  this 
c  0  u  n  t  r  y,  has 
sent  widecast  a 
public  letter  which  in  part  says:  ''The  im- 
pending shortage  in  tin  plate  and  tin  cans 
has  been  averted.  By  careful  economy  in 
the  use  of  tin  cans  the  supply  will  be  equal 
for  all  necessary  demands." 

We  hope  that  this  is  true,  or  very  soon 
will  be  true.  But  just  at  this  time  we  know 
that  tin-can  manufacturers  are  filling  or- 
ders very  slowly  and  that  they  have  very 
recently  advanced  prices  to  what  seems  an 
almost  prohibitive  figure.  It  occurs  to  us 
that  the  tin-can  manufacturers  may  mean 
that  they  can  supply  their  trade  at  the 
■enormously  increased  prices  asked  by  these 
manufacturers.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
manufacturers  of  almost  any  necessity  can 
supply  the  demand  that  is  willing  to  pay 
any  price  that  the  manufacturers  will  inii 
on. 

At  present,  dealers  in  cans  are  veiy  likely 
to  be  short  in  some  sizes,  and  they  experi- 
ence great  delay  in  securing  these  exhausted 
sizes  from  the  manufacturers,  and  where 
the  price  of  tin  cans  will  go  to,  judging 
from  the  increased  qiiotations  of  the  ma-nu- 
facturers,  no  one  can  pre^i^t, 


AVhat  we  have  said  about  the  tin-can  sup- 
ply, and  what  the  manufacturers  are  doing 
in  the  way  of  supplying  dealers  for  their 
trade,  may  also  be  said  of  the  glass  situa- 
tion. Most  dealers  have  a  considerable 
stock  of  glass  containers  of  various  kinds, 
but  these  dealers  are  very  likely  to  be  out  of 
certain  linos  of  glass  containers  (and  these 
likely  to  be  the  most  called  for),  and  they 
find  it  very  hard  to  secure  a  new  supply 
from  the  manufacturers,  even  at  the  greatly 
increased  quotations.  Every  dealer  in  glass 
containers  knows  that  there  is  no  certainty 
when  he  can  secure  an  order  from  the  manu- 
facturer, with  the  consequence  that  many 
of  his  customers  must  be  disappointed  and 
greatly  inconvenienced. 

If  we  Avere  going  to  modify  what  we 
have  said  in  previous  numbers  of  Glean- 
IXGS  as  to  the  container  situation,  it  would 
be  to  say  this :  The  honey-producer  may 
be  able  to  secure  both  tin  and  glass  con- 
tainers before  the  end  of  the  honey  season; 
but  just  when  or  at  what  price  is  altogether 
uncertain. 

The  honey-producer  who  has  his  contain- 
ers in  stock,  or  has  the  assurance  of  his 
dealer  that  he  can  supply  him  out  of  stock 
already  in  the  hands  of  that  dealer,  is  for- 
tunate. The  honey-producer  who  has  to 
secure  containers  that  his  dealer  has  yet  to 
procure  from  the  manufacturer  is  likely  to 
be  greatly  annoyed  before  he  can  secure 
his  supply. 

Whatever  the  manufacturers  of  tin  cans 
and  glass  containers  may  say  as  to  averting 
an  impending  shortage,  it  is  certain  that 
they  are  very  slov/  in  filling  orders,  but 
are  not  nearly  so  slow  in  advancing  prices 
to  a  hitherto  unheard-of  level. 


SOUTHERN  QUEEN  AND  bee  rearers 
should  be  charitably  judged  this  year  for 

making  delayed  deliv- 
TIIEY  HAVE  eries.  They  have  had  al- 
HAD  A  HABD  most  every  disadvantage 
SEASON.  to     contend     with.       The 

late  cold  spring  arid  con- 
tinued bad  weather  made  rearing  late  and 
delayed  orders  inevitably.  Piled  on  top  of 
this  was  the  great  increase  of  correspond- 
ence made  necessary  to  explain  delay  of 
shipments  or  to  answer  complaints  because 
of  delayed  shipments.  It  has  been  as  one 
prominent  Southern  bee-breeder  wrote  us: 
''We  have  just  simply  had  to  do  what  we 
could  (and  that  was  a  lot)  and  leave  the 
rest  undone."  So,  those  ordering  bees  and 
queens  from  Soutliern  breeders  this  year 
should  not  judge  them  too  harshly  even  if 
orders  have  been  greatly  delayed. 
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MANY   IDEAS  ON   SELLING  HONEY  AND    HONEY   PRICES 

Claris   and  Ideas  from  the  Producers —  the  Ones  Most  Vitally  Interested  in 
the  disposal  of  the  Crop 


Little  Chance  for  Co-operative  Selling 

IT  would  seem  an  easy  matter  to  e:et  a  bee- 
keeper in  successful  touch  with  others 
whose  crop  has  been  a  failure,  or  with 
those  who  by  easy  stages  have  built  a  trade 
far  in  excess  of  their  production. 

But  after  one  season  trying  the  game,  I 
should  like  to  tell  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
I  fail  to  see  any  bright  outlook  for  co-oper- 
ative selling.  I  began  some  seven  years 
ago  with  one  colony.  Four  years  ago  I 
found  I  had  more  comb  honey  than  I  could 
dispose  of  at  home.  Being  on  a  good  road 
for  auto  travel  I  made  a  canvas  comb-honey 
sign  which  I  swung  across  the  road  (Glean- 
ings, 1916,  p.  849) .  That  season  I  had  40 
sections  left  when  the  roads  got  bad.  The 
next  season,  while  I  secured  a  larger  crop, 
I  did  not  have  enough  to  supply  my  de- 
mand; for  as  I  stamped  my  name  on  each 
section,  I  secured  by  mail  many  case  orders 
for  shipment.  Seeing  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall  I  secured  by  purchase  and  increase 
still  more  bees  and  began  to  put  out  feelers 
to  small  producers  for  prices  of  comb  and 
extracted  honey  in  500-pound  lots. 

Last  year  my  troubles  began  in  earnest. 
I  had  a  very  large  crop  for  this  location.  It 
Avas  mostly  extracted,  and  so  I  began  to 
look  about  for  comb  honey.  For  retailing 
I  obtained  from  a  producer  a  crop  of  No. 
1  comb  at  17  cts.  This  was  all  right ;  but  I 
had  been  accepting  orders  from  grocers  who 
expected  to  make  20  per  cent;  and  to  sell 
at  25  cts.  per  section,  and  for  this  trade,  I 
found  mj'  margin  was  too  small.  When  the 
auto  trade  was  over  and  my  honey  w^as 
about  gone,  my  sales  continued  to  increase 
daily  and  were  nearly  $150  per  month  (a 
little  later  they  were  about  $200).  I  began 
corresponding  with  producers,  and  I  found 
tliey  all  wanted  from  17  to  19  cts.  for  No.  1 
sections,  and  expected  me  to  pay  the  freight. 
Now,  at  various  times  I  had  received  orders 
from  a  wholesale  house  in  New  York,  so  I 
decided  to  try  buying  of  them  instead  of 
selling.  I  found  that  I  could  secure  No.  1 
comb  at  15  cts.  and  quite  often  at  14,  and 
the  fancy  at  $3.88  per  case.  The  latter  I 
sold  to  choice  trade  only.  I  bought  25 
cases  from  New  York  at  14  cts.,  twelve  of 
them  being  from  a  producer  who  had  asked 
me  17.  Now,  why  the  difference?  If  that 
man  had  offered  to  sell  at  15  cts,  I  would 
have  purchased  his  entire  stock.  Would  he 
not  have  been  ahead?     No  wholesale  house 


handles  honey  for  its  health,  yet  up  to  Dec. 
1  I  bought  barrel  after  barrel  of  white  clover 
from  New  York  at  8  cts.,  and  many  pro- 
ducex's  asked  9  and  even  10.  Of  course  this 
season  was  an  exception,  and  some  of  tliem, 
no  doubt,  secured  their  10  cts.  or  more.  1 
bought  one  barrel  from  New  York  at  7''/'2 
cts.,  and  wrote  immediately  to  the  producer, 
but  found  he  asked  me  9  cts.  in  Florida. 

An  Ohio  man  quoted  comb  at  fair  prio^, 
and  I  ordered  a  carrier.  The  grading  was 
poor,  29  sections  being  No.  2  instead  of  No.  1 
as  quoted.  My  New  York  shipments  are  only 
two  or  three  days  on  the  road;  but  this  was 
22  days  in  coming;  and  the  freight,  instead 
of  being  18  cts.  per  hundi'ed,  was  65  cts. 
If  this  honey  had  been  graded  properly  I 
should  have  made  2Y2  cts.  per  section.  As 
it  was,  I  lost  money.  Why  can't  one  gTade 
as  well  when  selling  to  a  co-operator  as 
when  selling  to  a  wholesaler?  One  man 
kindly  informed  me  that  he  could  slip  in 
a  few  No.  2  with  No.  1;  and  as  there  was 
only  4  oz.  difference  between  the  grades, 
these  few  sactions  would  escape  notice;  and 
if  I  could  use  the  honey  that  way  he  could 
make  me  a  price  of  20  cts.  flat!  Even  at 
that,  the!  price  would  be  above  my  selling 
price  in  lots  of  five  cases  or  more. 

Now,  there  may  be  other  reasons  for  the 
failure  of  co-operation ;  but  I  am  telling 
only  what  I  know  to  be  true  in  my  ease 
alone;  and  I  say  that,  as  long  as  the  pro- 
ducer demands  of  the  one  who  has  gone 
beyond  his  home  market  as  much  as  or  m.ore 
than  he  does  of  a  near-by  wholesaler,  just 
so  long  will  the  co-operation  seeds  fall  on 
barren  ground. 

Wading  River,  N.  J.  S.  Powers. 


Careless  Grading  Never  Pays 

"  Can  I  get  by  with  it?"  This  question 
naturally  arises  in  the  minds  of  many  peo- 
ple when  they  are  about  "  to  put  one  over 
on  the  other  fellow."  We  answer,  "  Yes, 
you  may;  but  j^ou  will  pay  in  the  end  for 
your  tricks.  Do  not  think  that  you  can 
fool  all  the  people  all  the  time,  just  because 
you  have  deceived  some  of  the  people  part 
of  the  time.  It  does  not  pay  to  take  a  mean 
advantage  of  a  man  just  because  he  is  not 
standing  over  you  with  a  shotgun." 

In  grading  comb  honey  it  is  poor  policy 
to  think,  "  I  will  slip  this  one  into  the 
fancy  grade.     I  will  put  that  one  over  on 
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the  future  buyer."  As  surely  as  oue  does 
this  there  will  be  a  reaction.  He  Avill  soon 
be  sized  up,  his  trade  divided,  and  his 
reputation  gone.  Many  farmers  put  the 
big  potatoes  on  the  top ;  but  the  buyer  al- 
ways gets  to  the  bottom.  Of  course  he 
should  not  cheat  himself  by  putting  all  the 
l^oorest  on  top.  But  he  should  be  on  the 
square.  The  grocer  does  not  expect  fancy 
mixed  with  No.  2  when  he  buys  for  No.  2 
price.  The  cut-rate  gTocer  has  a  right  to 
buy  and  sell  cut-rate  goods,  the  price  being 
agreed  uj^on  and  the  quality  and  quantity 
considered;  but  the  goods  must  be  just  as 
represented  if  he  is  to  have  repeated  orders. 

A  REPUTATION. 

A  reputation  for  square  dealing  is  worth 
a  gold-mine.  We  have  in  mind  some  fruit- 
growers' associations  with  strict  inspection 
rules.  Their  goods  always  bring  a  premi- 
um. We  had  two  cars  of  comb  honey  from 
one  shipper  in  which  not  a  single  case  was 
"  off."  Don't  you  think  such  shippers  are 
entitled  to  get  better  prices  and  prompter 
sales  and  returns?  They  create  a  demand 
for  their  goods. 

For  this  year  increased  prices  are  assur- 
ed, no  matter  how  big  a  crop.  To  say 
comb  honey  may  bring  a  dollar  per  case 
more  than  the  1916  crop  is  a  conservative 
statement.  Let  us  do  all  we  can  for  a 
bumper  crop,  market  our  comb  honey  early, 
and  gelt  the  best  results.  G.  P.  Stark. 
Mgr.  National  Honey  Producers'  Ass'n. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Eliminating  the  Middleman 

The  articles  on  selling  honey  have  prompt- 
ed me  to  give  some  of  my  experiences. 
Our  grocers  are  poor  individuals  to  depend 
upon  for  the  disposal  of  our  honey.  I 
have  had  some  of  them  expect  50  per  cent 
in  commission,  and  it  is  now  worse  than 
ever,  since  the  war  gives  them  an  excuse  to 
exact  untold  profit  from  the  public.  As  an 
example,  a  neighbor  had  some  choice  sur- 
plus garden  truck  to  dispose  of,  and  re- 
ceived only  %  ct.  a  bunch  for  early  beets, 
while  her  commission  shark  retailed  them 
at  8  cts.  per  bunch  or  two  bunches  for  15 
ets.  Her  other  vegetables  brought  in  quite 
as  discouraging  results.  Since  then  she 
finds  her  own  customers  and  receives  much 
fairer  returns  for  her  toil. 

Our  experience  in  disposing  of  honey  has 
been  much  the  same,  and  we  find  it  far  from 
pleasant  to  sweat  and  toil  thru  the  summer 
months  and  then  have  the  grocers  offer  such 
low  prices  saying,  "  Why,  I  bought  some 
honey  from  a  man  last  week  at  $2.00  per 
crate."     Perhaps  they  show  you  a  sample — 


a  dirty,  propolized  section  weighing  less 
than  ten  ounces.  And  even  after  they 
have  seen  your  perfect  sample,  your  price 
still  seems  to  puzzle  them,  and  they  refuse 
to  buy  but  continue  to  retail  that  same  rusty 
stock  at  25  cts.  It  is  just  such  experiences 
as  these  that  have  caused  us  to  solicit  or- 
ders for  retail  sales  and  then  make  the  de- 
liveries. 

In  selling  and  creating  a  want  for  our 
product,  we  find  it  a  good  plan  to  attend 
large  gatherings  of  people  at  picnics  and 
fairs.  Also  rtapieated  orders  will  folloAV  as 
a  result  of  a  daily  or  weekly  advertisement 
in  the  local  papers,  letting  people  know  that 
you  are  doing  the  same  old  businiess  at  the 
same  old  stand,  and  that  ''  Attractive  goods 
and  prompt  delivery  "  is  your  slogan. 

Mays  Landing,  N,  J.  C.  L.  Hill. 


Everybody  Busy  Trying  to  Grab 

Colonies  are  in  fairly  good  shape.  I 
think  I  am  running  more  than  any  one 
else;  and  while  there  is  a  gneat  deal  less 
clover  (than  last  year,  yet  there  is  enough 
providing  we  get  the  right  weather.  We 
contracted  to  sell  all  our  honey  crop  at  an 
advancr^  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound 
on  last  year's  prices.  This  was  done  in 
the  face  of  the  talk  of  enormous  increase  in 
prices.  I  am  utterly  disgusted  with  the 
grab  and  greed  of  the  preserit  day.  I  have 
said  time  and  again  that,  taking  the  human 
race  as  a  whole,  every  one  seems  to  be  so 
busy  trying  to  grab  that  he  cannot  devote 
any  time  lo  preventing  the  other  fellow  from 
giabbing  from  him.  It  has  been  amply 
1) roved  that  in  many  cases  enormous  sums 
have  been  made  by  speculators;  and  I,  for 
one,  should  I  be  living  that  long,  want  to 
be  able,  when  the  crash  comes,  to  be  able 
t(»  look  every  one  in  the  face  and  say,  "  I 
had  no  part  in  it." 

Looking  at  it  from  a  selfish  standpoint 
the  price  that  honey  has  sold  at  lias  done 
much  lo  bring  it  into  use  and  popularize  it. 
I  quite  concede  the  value  of  some  having 
brought  honey  in  adveiiising  before  the 
public;  but  the  price  also  has  popularized  it. 

We  shall  probably  liave  a  very  large 
apple  crop,  none  of  which  is  likely  to  be 
exported,  for  not  enough  ships  can  be  se- 
cured to  transport  what  is  considered  much 
more  necessary.  Abundance  of  fruit  al- 
ways influences  the  demand  for  honey. 

Prices  in  the  United  States  have  been 
about  three  cents  a  pound  lower  than  i'' 
Canada,  and  the  prices  Avhich  prevailed 
last  winler  in  the  United  slates  have  only 
reached  what  o'^v  prices  have  bcfen  for  some 
years. 
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Perhaps  many  will  not  like  what  T  have 
said;  but  they  are  welcome  to  throw  all  the 
stones  they  please.  But  to  prevent  any  one 
from  attacking  me  on  the  ground  that  I  am 
not  interested,  let  me  say  that  there  is 
probably  no  one  in  Canada  who  has  a  better 
chance  of  securing  a  good  honey  crop  than 
we  have.  R.  F.  Holtermann. 

Brantford,  Can. 


Don't  Ask  the  Consumer  too  High  a 
Price 

Last  season  I  sold  nearly  5000  lbs.  of  my 
own  honey,  and  also  some  that  I  had  pur- 
chased. I  asked  only  one  man  (a  mer- 
chant) to  buy.  I  was  sorry  for  having  ask- 
ed him,  as  I  could  have  sold  it  all  and 
realized  more  money. 

I  first  study  the  market  prices  in  the  dif- 
ferent centers,  and  then  begin  by  putting 
my  price  a  cent  or  two  above  the  whole- 
sale. I  would  discourage  selling  to  middle- 
men, as  I  think  the  commission  men  want 
to  extract  too  large  a  profit,  and  therefore 
the  honey  business  is  hurt.  The  syrup  man- 
ufacturers get  the  consumer's  trade.  There 
is  one  syrup  manufacturer  in  this  country 
who  prints  the  picture  of  a  beehive  on  his 
syrup  labels,  which  I  contiaiid  is  raisl(?ading, 
and  tends  to  hurt  honey  sales.  This  should 
be  stopped. 

I  would  rather  sell  my  honey  lo  the  con- 
sumer at  a  wholesale  price  than  ship  to  a 
commission  house,  as  the  freight  and  tins 
are  saved  to  me,  and  the  public  is  thereby 
encouraged  to  use  honey,  which  in  the  end 
gets  me  more  for  my  honey  than  any  other 
way. 

Don't  drive  the  consumer  to  inveslt  in 
other  lines  by  asking  too  high  a  pries  for 
your  honey.  Geo.  W.  Strangways. 

Elora,  Ont.,  July  11. 


No  Trouble  to   Sell  Honey  at  a  Coun- 
try Fair 

The  illustration  shows  my  honey  display 
at  our  fair  last  fall.  Fifteen  years  ago  1 
started  selling  my  honey  this  way,  and  now 
I  cannot  produce  enough  to  go  round,  so  I 
have  to  buy.  It  takes  over  a  ton  of  honey 
to  last  the  two  days. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  more  bee- 
keepers do  not  sell  their  honey  at  fairs. 
There  is  no  way  that  will  sell  the  honey 
like  having  lots  of  bees  and  queens,  and 
showing  them.  When  the  people  see  them 
they  become  interested  and  are  sure  to  buy 
some  honey  before  they  go.  My  observa- 
tory hive  is  4  ft.  high  and  5  ft.  long,  w'ith  a 
big  glass  front  all  filled  with  brood-frames, 


E.    C.    Miller,    East    Claridoh,    Ohio,    sells   ovei'    a 
Ion  of  honey  every  year  at  a  country  fair. 

extracting-frames,  and  sections  at  top.  I 
had  a  nucleus  hive  out  in  front  so  people 
could  get  right  up  close  and  see  the  c^ueen 
lay  eggs.  My  exhibit  was  15  ft.  long  and 
does  not  show  all  on  card.  It  is  no'  trouble 
to  sell  honey  at  a  country  fair. 

East  Claridon,  Ohio.         E.  C.  Miller. 


Swapping  Honey  for  Grain 

Many  of  the  farming  class  givi>i  but  little 
attention  to  the  garden  and  fruit-growing, 
their  time  and  attention  being  fully  occu- 
pied with  the  farm  and  ^^^lock  -  raising. 
Years  ago  I  found  that  many  who  would 
not  purchase  for  cash  would  gladly  exchange 
grain  for  honey.  So  just  after  thrashing- 
time  I  could  start  out  with  honey  in  5  and  10 
pound  pails  and  return  with  a  load  of  grain, 
as  f lom  5  to  20  lbs.  would  be  left  a|t  almost 
every  house. 

Then  in  January  and  February  when 
preserves  were  largely  used  up  and  houses 
wives  in  villages  and  country  Avere  hungry 
for  something  to  "  piece  out "  till  mapl? 
syrup  came  in  these  pails  of  honey  just 
filled  the  bill.  In  this  way  hundreds  of 
pounds  were  worked  off  at  good  prices. 

Season  is  late  here,  but  pi'ospects  are 
good. 

Toronto,  Ont.  F.  P.   Clare. 


If  You  Expect  a  Good  Price,  Ask  it 

In  response  to  your  query,  "  How  shall 
we  get  the  most  for  our  honey?"  I  will 
suggest  that  the  answer  may  be  found  in 
two  words,  "  Ask  it."  It  is  perfectly  plain 
to  me  that,  if  we  don't  ask  enough  we  shall 
not  get  enough. 

Many  beekeepers  have  not  sufficient  con- 
fidence or  vision  to  expect  a  good  crop ; 
and  then  if  it  comies  to  them  unexpectedly 
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G.    W.    Nance,    Anthon,    Iowa;    10,000   pounds   of  honey  direct  to   the   consumers. 


they  are  in  a  "  blue  funk "  and  cut  the 
price  for  fear  that  they  can  not  sell,  which 
reminds  me  that  "  A  fool  and  his  honey  are 
soon  iDarted." 

I  have  been  raising  and  marketing  honey 
for  ovier  thirty-five  years,  and  will  say  that 
the  price  of  this  season's  crop  is  about  the 
last  thing  I  should  worry  about.  For  the 
lasit  four  or  five  years  we  have  been  getting 
ten  to  fifteen  cents  per  pound  for  our  fine 
clover  .extracted,  none  less  than  ten  cents  in 
5  to  25  case  lots  in  bulk  just  as  it  came  from 
the  extractor.  With  the  prices  of  all  kinds 
of  fond  products  advanced  fifty  to  one 
hundred  per  cent  there  is  no  likelihood  that 
honey  will  go  downward  unless  other  tilings 
do. 

For  this  season's  entire  crop,  be  it  large 
or  small,  we  have  a  standing  offer  of  twelve 
cents  at  Oberlin ;  but  as  we  are  now  getting 
fifteen  at  wholesale  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  get  as  much  or  more  for  the  new 
crop. 

Oberlin,  Ohio.  Chalon  Fowls. 


whatever  I  may  need  up  to  600  pounds.  I 
sell  about  $50  worth  per  day,  at  the  rate 
of  five  pounds  for  75  cts.  or  a  ten-pound 
pail  at  $1.50. 

Anthon,  Iowa.  G.  W.  Nance. 


Fording  Direct  to  the  Consumers 

My  apiary  of  125  colonies  produced 
10,000  i30unds  of  honey  last  year.  In  the 
foreground  of  the  illustration  is  my  Ford 
honey-car  by  means  of  which  I  am  able  to 
dispose  of  about  all  my  crop  direct  to  the 
consumers.  On  making  a  trip  I  ship  about 
3000  pounds  of  honey  ahead  of  me  and 
(lien  come  along  in  my  Ford  and  pick  ujd 


And  so    Could  He  Really  Blame    the 
Other  Fellow? 

June  Gleanings  is  full  of  inteiv-slt  as 
usual,  and  I  take  it  for  granted  you  won't 
expect  even  me  to  agree  with  everything.  I 
likewise  take  it  for  granted  you'll  say 
"  Flubdub  !"  likewise  "  Pish  !"  or  even 
"  Tut  !  tut  !"  at  what  follows : 

One  time  a  ceiitain  man  sat  him  down 
and  inveighed  bitterly  at  the  minus-patri- 
otism of  a  certain  rich  man.  "  The  counti-y 
needs  powder;  50  cts.  would  give  him  a 
good  profit,  and  he  insists  on  75  cts.  The 
Benedict  Arnold !"  And  hd  wailed  and 
wrung  his  hands  at  the  hardhearted. 

He  also  used  strong  words  of  wraith  at 
certain  other  men  who  bought  up  all  the 
grain  of  the  land,  even  as  did  Pharaoh  in 
the  days  of  Joseph,  and  sold  it  at  a  price, 
whereat  flour  went  skyward  toward  the  $20 
mark.  "  These  men  are  the  scum  of  the 
earth!  They  grind  the  face  of  the  poor, 
and  give  them  but  dust  to  eat  and  the 
grass  by  the  roadside.  Could  th/ay  corn?r 
the  air  we  breathe  they  would  do  so  and  sell 
it  at  a  great  price.  A  lamppost  and  a  rope 
for  each  of  them  would  be  their  just  merit!" 
And  he  smote  the  clapboards  of  his  housa 
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with  a  heavy  eane  and  a  resounding  whack ; 
and  the  dust  flew. 

He  also  had  eertain  unpublishable  words 
(hat  scorched  the  air  as  they  flew,  even  as 
do  lightning  bolts,  and  evil  was  the  sm/3ll 
thereof,  relative  to  the  doings  of  men  of 
meat  who  sold  great  sales  thereof  to  the 
allies  at  a  price,  and  in  the  vacancy  thus 
created  found  argumslit  for  jacking  up  the 
price  of  what  was  left  to  their  own  folk. 
"  These  men  first  make  a  scarcity  and  then 
exploit  it;  and  no  man  goeth  to  market  in 
hope  of  getting  food  for  his  little  ones  at 
a  price  thalt  he  hath  money  wherewith  to 
pay.  What  shall  be  their  portion  when  for 
them  at  last  comes  eternity?" 

He  also  was  unable  to  find  voice  at  all 
for  many  moments;  and  when  he  found  it 
the  neighbors  round  about  regretted  great- 
ly, on  learning  that  his  wife  had  been  un- 
able to  buy  more  than  10  pounds  of  sugar  at 
one  time  at  the  grocery,  and  for  that  must 
pay  10  cts.  or  even  more  per  pound  for  it, 
which  one  time  had  cost  but  four  and  a 
half,  and  the  rise  in  price  did  not  i^roduce 
to  'the  common  people  one  pound  more  in 
quantity,  and  but  added  one  more  brick  to 
the  burden  of  dead  weight  that  already  they 
were  carrying,  and  which  was  slowly  crush- 
ing them  to  earth. 

Then  that  certain  man  hied  him  to  his 
apiary  and  figured  long  and  earnestly  over 
t'he  products  thereof  whe'reby  he  might 
lighten  the  burden  of  those  sugarless  folk 
and  of  their  foodless  children"?  Oh,  no! 
How  much  he  might  add  to  Ms  price  at 
which  he  sold  to  them — and  get  away  with 
it.  John  Preston  True. 

Boston,  Mass. 


any  beekeepers  in  the  way  we  have  suggest- 
ed. 

Peoria,  111.  Ciias.  L.  Turner, 


Garage  Good  Place  to  Advertise 

Altho  I  am  not  a  beekeeper,  still  I  have 
taken  Gleanings  for  a  number  of  yeais, 
being  especially  interested  in  the  "  Hom^i 
Department." 

In  our  garag'e  business  we  are  often 
asked  concerning  some  good  place  to  go, 
for  the  city  folks  love  |to  drive  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  into  the  country  if  they  only 
have  some  object  in  view.  So  on  reading 
E.  R.  Root's  article,  "  Stalling  Honey  by  the 
Roadside,"  it  occurred  to  us  that  there  are 
any  numbn*  of  garage  men  who  would  be 
pleased  to  have  a  neat  little  sign  hung  up  in 
their  garage  stating  that  honey  may  be  ob- 
tairied  of  John  Jones  at  Pleasant  View 
Farm,  fifteen  miles  out  on  the  Farrington 
read. 

The  average  garage  man  likes  to  cater 
to  the  wishes  of  his  customers,  and  we  be^ 
lieve  he  would  be  glad  to  co-operate  with 


Proving  the  Food  Value  of  Honey 

My  sister's  little  girl  is  two  years  old. 
She  eats  honey  before,  at,  and  after  meals. 
She  calls  it  honey  pie.  She  is  as  strong 
and  healthy  as  any  baby  in  Iron  County. 
She  will  walk  from  flower  to  flower  ti-ying 
to  catch  the  bees.  If  one  stings  her  she 
will  cry  for  a  few  minutes,  then  try  to  catch 
another  one. 


A    youthful   but    convincing    honey    "  saleslady." 

When  Gleanings  comes  to  the  house  we 
have  to  let  her  look  at  every  picture  before 
slie  is  satisfied.  People  ask  what  we  give 
her  to  make  her  so  strong  and  healthy.  We 
answer:  "  Plentj^  of  pure  air,  sunshine, 
and  all  the  honey  she  wants  and  when  she 
wants  it."  Then  we  sell  a  ton  of  honey  for 
some  other  baby.  Slie  is  not  only  our  honey 
girl,  but  she  is  our  sales  lady. 

M.  L.  &  E.  F.  Skougard. 

Parowan,  Utah. 

My  idea  is  to  have  bees  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  of  course  the  flora  is  necessary 
for  a  good  crop.  In  this  section  (South- 
west Missouri)  we  are  going  to  ask  20  cents 
for  comb  and  15  cents  a  pound  for  extrac't- 
ed.  Claude  Barker. 

Avilla,  Mo, 
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The  chief  problem  in  converting  an  old  i  ai-  into  a  strviieable  trailer  is  to  make  it  "  track  "  the  car  ahead 
that  is  pulling  it.  The  heavy  steel  straps  bolted  to  the  "  tongue  "  are  extended  back  of  the  axle,  and  there 
connected  with  one  of  the  steering-arms  by  two  more  steel  straps.  The  length  of  the  two  "  arms  "  must  be 
the  same,  of  course. 


Canvas  extracting-room  built  over  an  old  touring-car  converted  into  a  trailer.  There  are  two  floors 
made  of  1%-inch  lumber,  the  lower  one  just  the  size  of  the  frame  of  the  chassis,  and  the  upper  one,  twelve 
inches  higher,  is  six  feet  wide.  The  space  between  which  may  be  used  for  carrying  supers,  supplies,  etc.,  is 
closed  at  both  ends  by  a  hinged  door. 

The  framework  above  the  floor  is  in  sections,  which,  being  held  together  by  Van  Deusen  hivi»  clamps,  can 
be  quickly  taken  apart  and  stored  away  when  the  trailer  is  wanted  for  other  purposes. 
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EXTRACTING  ON  A  TRAILER 

A  Sectional  Canvas  building  on  an 
cAnto  Trailer,  Large  Enough  to 
Hold  a  Complete    Extracting-Outfit 

By  H.  H.  Root 


UP     to     last 
year   we 

did  all  of 
our  extract ii)g'  at 
a  central  plant 
here  in  Medina, 
hauling  the  full 
combs  in  and  the 
empty  combs 
back  again  to  the  five  or  six  apiaries.  This 
year  we  conceived  the  idea  of  a  portable 
extracting-house.  An  old  touring-ear  that 
had  long  since  passed  its  days  of  usefulness 
was  available,  so  we  decided  to  build  a  trail- 
er and  erect  thereon  a  sectional  canvas 
building  in  which  to  do  the  extracting. 

The  platform  we  constructed  of  IV^-inch 
lumber.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
necessary  to  go  beyond  the  wheels  to  get  the 
necessary  width  we  decided  to  make  two 
floore,  the  lower  one  33  inches  wide  resting 
directly  on  the  channel  frame  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  the  wide  floor  12  inches  above 
it.  The  two  floors  were  nailed  firmly  to 
2  X  12  sills,  the  back  ends  of  which  were  cut 
away  to  conform  to  the  curve  of  the  chassis 
frame.  This  platform  we  bolted  firmly  to 
the  chassis  with  y2-inch  iron  rods,  the  low- 
er ends  of  which  were  bent  to  hook  around 
tlie  lower  edge  of  the  frame.  The  upper 
ends  extended  up  thru  the  upper  floor,  wliere 


they  were  cut 
off  flush  with 
the  floor.  Nuts 
turned  down 
solid  made  the 
])latform  abso- 
lutely rigid.  The 
space  betwoen 
the  two  floors  is 
12  inches  deep  at  the  front  end  (tho  not 
quite  so  deep  at  the  rear),  about  30  inches 
wide  and  12  feet  long,  giving  plenty  of 
room  for  carrying  supers,  supplies,  tools, 
etc.    At  each  end  is  a  hinged  door. 


Interior  of  the  extracting-room  on  wheels.  Tlie 
capping-box  stands  near  the  front  on  the  left.  The 
empty  space  at  the  right  is  for  the  full  and  empty 
supers.  Back  of  the  eight-frame  extractor  are  the 
engine,  elarifying-tank,  water-can,  etc. 


Tlie  cappinu--!  t>\  is  iiK'rt-ly  a  luiiu''  hox  a  foot  high 
and  about  nineteen  inches  wide,  with  a  slatted  bot- 
tom. This  stands  in  a  shallow  galvanized  tray,  in 
the  lowest  corner  of  which  is  soldered  a  tube  for  the 
hose  connection  to  the  pump.  The  same  pump,  there- 
fore, drains  the  extractor  and  capping-box.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  melt  the  cappings,  for  the  box  is 
(luite  large  enough  to  hold  the  accumulation  of  a 
whole  day. 

The  room  on  top  is  made  in  six  parts, 
consisting  of  the  two  sides,  the  rear,  the 
roof,  and  the  two  canvas-covered  doors  at 
the  front  end.  The  upper  part  of  each 
side,  as  shown,  is  made  of  heavy  galvanized 
screen  36  inches  wide,  with  canvas  30  inches 
wide  covering  the  lower  part.  The  screens 
are  tacked  to  a  separate  frame,  hinged  in 
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the  middle,  so  as  to  permit  swinging  open 
at  the  top  at  any  time  it  becomes  necessary 
to  free  the  building  of  bees.  The  rear  end 
is  a  solid  framework  covered  with  canvas. 
The  roof  is  made  of  thin  lumber,  Vi  inch, 
nailed  on  to  four  cross-pieces,  which  are  a 
little  higher  in  the  middle  than  at  the  outer 
ends,  and  roofing  paper  tacked  on  to  make 
it  water-proof.  The  front  end  is  closed  by 
two  canvas  doors.  In  case  of  rain  there  is 
a  canvas  curtain  on  each  side  that  can  be 
rolled  inside  the  screen,  thus  keeping  the 
interior  dry. 

The  room  inside  is  6  ft.  4  in.,  in  the  clear, 
from  the  floor  to  the  roof.  The  different 
parts  of  the  building  being  held  together  by 
Van  Deusen  hive-clamps,  the  whole  struc- 
ture can  be  very  quickly  taken  off  when  the 
trailer  is  needed  for  other  purposes. 

Such  an  extracting  outfit  is  not  expen- 
sive. An  old  touring-ear  ready  for  the 
heap  can  be  purchased  for  $50.00  to 
depending  on  the  condition  of  the 
We  used  162  feet  of  lumber  in  mak- 
ing the  platform,  64  feet  for  the  framework 
of  the  walls  and  roof,  30  yards  of  canvas, 
and  8  yards  of  heavy  galvanized  screen. 


scrap 
$100, 
tires. 


Gravity  method  of  clarifying.  A  large  cheese- 
cloth bag  is  supported  in  the  tank.  No  honey  is 
drawn  off  into  cans  until  the  tank  is  full,  and  then 
no  faster  than  it  is  pumped  in.  All  bits  of  cappings 
float  to  the  surface  of  the  bag,  hence  the  cheese-cloth 
does  not  clog  up.  A  heavy  wire  hoop  in  the  bottom 
of  the  bag  overcomes  any  tendency  of  the  cloth  to 
float.  The  honey  is  drawn  off  into  cans  thru  a  fun- 
nel in  the  floor. 

There  are  plenty  of  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  central  extracting  plant,  and  just  as 
many,  perhaps,  for  the  portable  plant.  Up 
to  this  season  we  have  had  but  little  ex- 
perience with  the  latter  plan,  but  we  are 
trying  it  this  season.  So  far  we  are  vei'y 
well  pleased. 


T 


QUALITY  VS.  QUANTITY 

Don't  Extra :t  the  Last  Drop  and  then 

Feed  Sugar;  Sell  Only  the  Best  and 

thus  Secure  the  Highest  '^riee 

By  Arthur  C.  Miller 


HERE  is  a 
const  ant 
and  steadi- 
ly i  n  e  r  e  asing 
complaint  about 
the  low  price 
which  the  pro- 
ducer gets  for 
liis  honiey,  and 
I  contend  that  the  producers  are  to  blame. 
For  that  statement  I  shall  doubtless  be  tak- 
en to  task ;  but  I  am  so  sure  that  I  am 
right  that  I  repeat,  it  is  the  producers'  own 
fault  if  they  do  not  get  a  satisfactory  price 
for'  their  honey. 

In  making  these  statements  I  am  speak- 
ing of  general  and  usual  conditions  and  not 
of  exceptional  conditions  such  as  those 
caused  by  the  present  war,  which  has  raised 
prices,  or  the  accidental  glutting  of  some 
market,  which  sends  them  down. 

The  gererally  accepted  reasons  given  are 
over  -  production  and  under  -  consumption. 
The  prescribed  remedy  has  been  to  endeav- 
or to  increase  consumption.  Reducing  pro- 
duction has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  suggested, 
perhaps  because  of  the  improbability  of 
getting  the  beekeepers  to  unite  on  such  a 
plan.  So  each  individual  keeps  merrily  at 
the  task  of  skinning  the  bees  of  the  very  last 
drop  of  honey  and  then  feeding  sugar  to 


take  its  place.  I 
hope  to  show 
that  this  baneful 
practice  is  one 
of  the  greatest 
of  several  causes 
of  under  -  con- 
sumption a  n  d 
low  prices. 
]t  comes  about  in  this  way:  The  bee- 
keeper having  by  precept  and  example  been 
taught  to  work  for  large  per-colony  yield, 
tries  to  secure  every  possible  drop  of  honey 
- — good,  indifferent,  and  poor;  the  good  be- 
cause it  sells  well,  the  indifferent  because  it 
also  sells,  tho  for  a  little  less,  and  the  poor 
because  he  has  been  taught  that  such  honey 
is  bad  for  the  bees  and  can  be  sold  for 
something.  Some  poor  honey  may  be  bad 
for  the  bees,  but  I  question  if  it  is  often 
the  cause  of  harm  to  them.  I  do  know  that 
I  have  had  just  as  successful  wintering  on 
some  blends  of  poor  honey  and  honey-dew 
as  I  have  had  on  the  best  honey  or  on 
sugar  stores.  Much  honey  which  the  bee- 
keeper considers  poor  in  a  merchandise 
sense  is  perfectly  good  so  far  as  the  wel- 
fare of  the  bees  is  concerned. 

It  is  the  poor  and  indifferent  honey  which 
is  at  the  bottom  of  under-consumption  and 
low  price.     In  his  personal  or  local  trade 
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the  producer  ]iuls  forward  his  hest;  to  a 
somewhat  reguhir  trade,  in  a  wholesale  way, 
he  sells  his  indifferent  grade,  and  the  poor 
goes  to  whoever  will'^pay  something  for  it. 
Now  be  it  known,  those  indifferent  and  poor 
honeys,  because  they  are  cheap,  find  their 
way  into  the  hands  of  a  certain  class  of 
bottlers  who  proceed  to  blend  them  with 
suitable  honeys,  and  shortly  the  poor  honey 
emerges,  somewhat  improved  in  looks,  but 
seldom  any  better  in  flavor,  and  comes  on 
to  the  market  to  compete  with  the  "  good." 
These  bottlers  are  hustlers  and  their  wares 
are  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  most  whole- 
sale gToeers  and  on  the  shelves  of  a  vast 
army  of  retailers.  The  prices  are  attrac- 
tive because  they  give  a  good  margin  of 
profit  to  both  the  wholesaler  and  the  re- 
tailer. The  goods  reach  the  consumer  at 
a  price  not  much  below  what  he  would  have 
to  pay  for  a  really  nice  article,  and  often 
far  above  what  the  producer  sells  his  good 
honey  for  to  his  home  trade.  He  has  un- 
wittingly put  his  poor  honey  in  direct  com- 
petition with  his  good.  But  the  evil  stops 
not  there.  The  majority  of  purchasers  con- 
sider carefully  the  amount  of  their  expendi- 
tures, and  the  few  pennies  lower  price  of 
the  inferior  article  often  decides  their  se- 
lection and  the  poor  honey  goes  on  to  their 
table.  Even  tho  they  do  not  know  good 
honey  from  poor,  the  result  is  i^retty  much 
the  same,  for  they  do  not  eat  as  freely  of 
the  poor  as  they  would  of  the  good ;  and  if 
perchance  they  have  known  good  honey, 
they  abandon  in  disgust  the  bottled  honeys 
of  commerce  and  turn  to  other  sweets.  The 
poor  and  indifferent  honey  of  the  producer 
has  operated  to  bring  about  under-consump- 
tion.  It  would  have  been  far  better  if  the 
poor  honey  had  been  left  in  the  hives  for 
the  bees. 

Even  if  all  beekeepers  could  be  made  to 
see  that,  and  then  try  to  live  up  to  it,  the 
trouble  would  not  cease,  because  so  many 
producers  do  not  know  when  honey  js 
"  poor  "  in  a  commercial  sense. 

I  know  of  not  a  few  fine-colored,  heavy- 
bodied  honeys,  totally  unfit  for  table  trade. 
One  may  be  acid,  another  i)eppery,  another 
with  some  peculiar  or  repellent  flavor,  and 
so  on.  Now,  the  j^roducer  may  become  so 
accustomed  to  one  or  another  of  these  that 
he  really  likes  it  and  believes  it  a  fine 
article.  Living  in  some  place  more  or  less 
distant  from  trade  centers,  he  seldom  has  the 
opportunity  to  sample  different  honeys  or 
compare  them  with  his  own.  Even  those 
beekeepers  who*  frequently  visit  the  markets 
seldom  try  any  of  the  honey  on  sale.  Tliey 
look  at  the  style  of  the  package  and  (he 
label,   and   perhaps   ask   a   price   here   and 


there,  but  do  not  buy  and  sample  it.  I 
seldom  see  a  new  brand  in  the  cities  in 
which  my  honey  sells  but  I  try  some,  and  I 
keep  track  of  how  it  takes  with  \he  consum- 
ers. So  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about 
when  I  tell  you  of  the  poor  honey  and  its 
travels.  And  when  I  say  all  producers 
would  be  better  off  if  more  of  the  "  off  " 
gxades  of  honey  were  left  with  the  bees,  and 
less  sugar  bought  and  fed,  I  am  not  speak- 
ing idly. 

Right  here  I  want  to  call  attention  to  an 
editorial  in  the  January  Gleanings,  page 
10,  top  of  first  column.  It  says :  "  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  every  large  pro- 
ducer has  a  certain  amount  of  dark  honey 
not  quite  up  to  grade."  Then  follows  some- 
thing on  imperfect  comb  honey,  and  advice 
to  sell  both  these  commodities  to  transient 
trade.  How  in  the  name  of  reason  the 
editor  could  make  such  a  suggestion  I  can- 
not conceive.  If  there  is  one  place  above 
all  others  where  a  beekeeper's  products 
should  be  of  the  best  it  is  at  his  door,  and 
the  passing  stranger  is  the  vei^  one  whose 
palate  should  be  tickled  and  eye  pleased 
with  the  nicest  honey  possible.  They  scatter 
over  the  land,  and  it  makes  a  vast  difference 
to  us  whether  they  speak  well  or  ill  of  us 
and  our  goods. 

I  have  yet  to  see  any  dark  or  below-grade 
honey  bearing  the  label  of  the  Editor's  com- 
pany; and  if  they  won't  peddle  it,  certainly 
the  producers  should  not. 

As  expi-essed,  the  editorial  quoted  is  posi- 
tively mischievous  advice,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  it  will  be  promptly  corrected.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  take  back  water,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  Editor  is  big  enough  to  do  it. 

The  beekeeping  world  does  not  look  on 
New  England  as  a  whole  as  cutting  much 
figure  in  honey  production,  and  this  partic- 
ular corner  is  considered  about  as  poor  a 
pasture  as  any  part  of  it.  However,  we 
have  a  very  diveisified  flora,  and  no  small 
]iart  of  it  honey-producing.  We  get  here 
several  different  flows  of  "  surplus  "  pro- 
portions. A  few  localities  give  as  many 
as  four  or  even  five  periods  of  some  surplus 
production,  others  only  two.  Most  of  the 
territory  where  beekeeping  is  worth  while 
at  all  gives  a  more  or  less  continuous  yield, 
sufficient  to  keep  the  colonies  in  fair  shape. 
These  conditions  are  not  peculiar  to  this 
region  but  are  found  over  a  wide  area,  only 
they  are  not  always  appreciated.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  years  of  vei-y  low  yields, 
or  almost  total  failure,  the  same  as  other 
places  do.  With  that  statement  of  condi- 
tions, which  are  not  so  radically  different 
fi'om  Mr.  Crane's  country  (I  spent  quite  a 
bit  of  my  boyhood  in  northern  Vermont), 
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I  will  tell  just  what  I  do  to  lessen  the  need 
of  sugar-feeding  and  to  carry  out  the  ad- 
vice I  have  given. 

We  have  here  several  honeys  which  are 
very  pleasant  to  some  persons,  but  repellent 
to  others.  Some  are  of  fine  body  and  color, 
but  so  pronounced  in  flavor  that  one  quick- 
ly tires  of  them.  Several  of  these  make  up 
no  small  part  of  some  of  our  "  surj^lus-pro- 
ducing "  fiows.  Once  all  were  taken  and 
put  together,  the  aim  being  to  get  the  largest 
possible  yield.  Some  years  the  honey  sold 
readily,  "  repeat  orders  "  quickly  exhaust- 
ing the  sujaply.  Other  years  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  give  the  honey  away,  owing 
to  the  preponderance  of  poor  honey  in  the 
mixture.  Afterward  the  various  flows  were 
kept  separate,  so  far  as  possible,  and  each 
kind  sold  by  itself;  but  this  caused  trouble, 
for  customers  wanted  the  kind  they  had  be- 
fore, and  you  were  out  of  it,  ])erhaps,  or 
forgot  what  kind  they  had.  Following  this 
was  an  attempt  at  blending,  and  it  was  a 
long  and  troublesome  job.  Some  honeys 
would  not  do  at  all.  Others  were  all  right 
if  only  a  little  of  them  were  used;  and  it 
was  right  at  that  point  that  I  decided  I 
could  far  better  afford  to  take  a  small  per- 
colony  yield  and  leave  the  undesarable 
honeys  with  the  bees,  rather  than  to  take 
everything  and  attempt  to  sell  it  and  feed 
sugar. 

The  next  thing  in  the  evolution  of  my  bee- 
keeping methods  was  to  learn  thoroly  the 
honey  sources  about  each  apiary  and  work 
for  the  surplus  from  the  most  desirable, 
jnst  as  the  "  clover  -  district "  men  bend 
every  energy  to  get  that  crop.  This  was 
not  as  simple  as  it  sounds,  for  flows  overlap, 
and  not  infrequently  some  previously  quiet 
and  well-behaved  plant  becomes  obstreper- 
ous and  bursts  into  a  sea  of  bloom  and  raises 
havoc  with  our  plans,  or  gives  us  an  addi- 
tional fiow  of  a  desirable  honey.  But  on 
the  whole  the  practice  is  working  satisfac- 
torily. The  bees  are  manipulated  for  the 
desirable  honeys,  and  are  allowed  to  keep 
the  undesired  sorts.  Sometimes  the  latter 
are  taken  away  in  brood-sized  combs,  or  are 
extracted  and  returned  later,  either  for 
brood-rearing  or  for  winter  stores.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  I  am  speaking  almost  wholly 
of  extracted  honey.  This  is  not  a  good 
comb-honey  region,  but  I  do  secure  comb 
honey  from  one  flow  and  occasionally  from 
a  second.  When  I  do  get  it,  it  sells  for  a 
fancy  price,  so  even  a  small  per-colony  yield 
in  pounds  brings  a  good  per-colony  cash 
return.  Just  keep  the  cash  returns  in  your 
mind's  eye  and  think  less  of  the  pounds  per 
colony. 

Neither  Mr.  Crane    (page  48,  January) 
nor    any    other   beekeeper   will    adopt   my 


plan,  nor  even  think  favorably  of  it,  until 
they  change  their  ideals  from  quantity  to 
quality  and  do  it  so  thoroly  that  they  will 
err  on  the  side  of  leaving  some  possibly 
good  honey  with  the  bees. 

You  ask,  "Does  it  pay?"  That  is  the 
yardstick  by  which  we  do  most  of  our  meas- 
uring. Yes,  it  does  pay.  Suppose  our 
average  has  been  50  pounds  per  colony,  and 
we  fed  10  pounds  of  sugar,  and  our  honey 
sold  for  some  medium  price  or  for  as  much 
as  the  neighbors  got.  Now  suppose  we 
drop  the  yield  to  40  pounds,  feed  nothing, 
and  sell  our  honey  for  20  per  cent  more  than 
the  highest-priced  honey  on  the  market,  and 
have  to  keep  putting  out  new  yards  to  meet 
the  demand.     That  is  me.     Now  who  wins? 

Providence,  R.  I. 

[Perhaps  we  do  not  get  your  viewpoint; 
but  we  see  no  reason  why  we  should  "  back 
water."  It  would  be  folly  to  sell  these 
dark  honeys  along  with  other  good  honey  to 
a  distant  market  that  does  not  know  the 
producer.  These  off  grades  can  be  sold 
around  home  for  less  money ;  and  then  if  an 
exj^lanation  is  made  that  they  are  pure  there 
is  no  harm  done.  Some  people  prefer  these 
dark,  strong-flavored  honeys  to  the  light- 
colored  milder  -  flavored  honeys.  Around 
home  one  can  pick  out  these  kinds  of  cus- 
tomers. There  are  many  people,  foreign 
bred,  who  actually  prefer  these  dark  honeys. 
See  bottom  of  page  135,  second  column, 
February  Gleanings. — Ed.] 


The  First  Man  Set  the  Price  Too  Low 

There  is  not  very  much  honey  produced  or 
sold  in  this  section.  The  price  on  comb 
honey  in  the  surrounding  towns  ranges  any- 
where from  15  to  30  cents.  In  my  home 
town  the  price  is  from  15  to  20  cents.  We 
could  get  more,  but  one  producer  started 
early  in  the  season  to  sell  at  15  cents  and 
that  kept  the  price  down. 

Extracted  sells  at  about  15  cents.  There 
is  some  chunk  honey  sold  also  that  retails 
from  121/2  to  18  cents.  If  the  beekeepers 
would  only  come  together  and  establish  a 
price  it  would  be  much  better  for  all. 

I  started  last  year  with  17  colonies.  I 
now  have  43  and  have  made  about  1000 
pounds  of  surplus.  The  season  is  very 
short  here,  lasting  only  from  May  1st  until 
about  the  20th  of  June,  then  we  have  a 
small  flow  in  the  fall.  The  flow  in  the 
spring  is  from  tupelo  and  poplar,  holly,  and 
]iersimmon.  They  all  blossom  near  together 
and  the  bees  store  very  rapidly. 

Waverly,  Va.  J.  A.  Bryant. 
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Conversations  with  Doolittle 

"  I  am  anxious  to  procure  the  best  bees 
possible  for  the  production  of  honey.  I 
care  nothing-  for  color,  very  little  for  stings, 
but  I  do  want  a  large  quantity  of  honey 
which  I  can  sell  for  cash.  Of  course  the 
bees  should  be  good  winterers,  otherwise 
they  Avould  not  get  strong  enough  for  the 
harvest.  My  main  dei^endence  for  surplus 
comes  from  the  clovers  and  basswood,  with 
a  small  surplus  from  fall  flowers,  occasional 
years.  Now,  from  your  forty  odd  years'  ex- 
perience, tell  us  just  the  bees  which  will  be 
best  for  me  to  keep  in  my  locality." 

Our  questioner  tells  us  little  as  to  his 
wants  except  quantity  along  the  honey  line. 
For  this  reason  we  shall  have  to  guess  some- 
what. From  my  standpoint,  a  true  solution 
depends  uj^on  which  kind  of  honey  we  are 
producing — section  or  extracted.  If  I  were 
producing  extracted  honey  altogether  I 
think  I  would  select  the  darker  Italians,  or 
those  from  queens  reared  two  or  three  gen- 
erations away  from  mothers  imported  direct 
from  Italy,  allowing  the  young  queens  rear- 
ed to  mate  with  whatever  drones  there  were 
about  the  apiary,  whether  from  Italian,  hy- 
brid, or  black  stock. 

If  I  were  working  for  comb  honey  in 
sections  exclusively,  then  I  would  procure 
a  good  queen  fi-om  some  best  stock  of  the 
orange,  or  what  is  termed  golden  variety  of 
the  Italian  bee,  rearing  all  queens  from  her, 
and,  as  before,  allowing  them  to  mate  with 
any  drones  they  may  chance  to  meet,  since 
our  questioner  cares  "  very  little  for  stings." 
Some  of  these  young  queens,  either  from  the 
dark  or  orange  vai'iety  of  Italians,  would 
doubtless  give  quiet  and  peaceable  workers; 
but  the  majority  of  such  promiscuously  mat- 
ed queens  would  give  bees,  which  a  beginner 
would  rather  avoid.  Nevertheless,  if  quan- 
tity and  cash  are  what  we  are  after,  such 
direct  crossing  generally  gives  the  greatest 
vigor.  All  my  experience  goes  to  prove  that 
thorobred  orange  -  golden  Italian  queens, 
mated  to  drones  of  either  black  or  hybi'id 
stock,  give  bees  equal  to  the  very  best  for 
section-honey  purposes.  I  should  prefer 
not  to  have  these  queens  meet  drones  from 
young  queens  reared  from  imported  moth- 
ers, for  the  reason  that,  as  a  rule,  workers 
having  much  imported  blood  in  them  do  not 
cap  their  honey  nearly  so  nice,  white,  and 
captivating  to  the  eye  as  do  those  having 
more  of  the  golden,  hybrid,  or  black  blood. 


The  beekeeper  who  regards  color  as  an 
index  to  quantity  and  cash  in  honey  pro- 
duction is  quite  liable  to  disappointment, 
no  matter  what  that  color  line  may  depend 
upon.  Careful  selection  and  breeding 
along  any  line  of  bands  or  stripes  will 
doubtless  bring  some  improvement;  but 
nature  has  so  ordained  that,  when  queens  are 
reared  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances which  go  toward  bringing  forth  the 
very  best  queens  physically,  the  controlling 
of  the  drones  with  which  these  best  queens 
shall  mate  is  almost  beyond  our  reach. 
Drone  control,  so  far,  is  almost  beyond  the 
best  of  us ;  and  when  we  can  come  the  near- 
est to  our  ideal,  much  feeding  and  rearing 
out  of  season  tends  toward,  not  the  best,  but 
toward  only  a  physically  weakened  queen. 
Therefore,  the  object  of  beekeeping  being 
the  quantity  and  cash  from  either  section  or 
extracted  honey,  the  honey-gathering  quali- 
ties of  the  bees  employed  is  the  paramount 
requisite. 

To  sum  up  I  would  say,  first  have  the 
queens  mate  with  drones  as  distantly  related 
to  the  queens  as  possible ;  second,  use  queens 
quite  closely  related  to  impoiied  Italian 
stock,  where  working  for  extracted  honey, 
for  there  are  no  bees  in  the  world,  in  my 
opinion,  tliat  excel  those  one  or  two  genera- 
tions from  imported  stock  for  honey-gather- 
ing. Third,  where  white  capping  of  the 
combs  in  sections  becomes  one  of  the  gi-eat 
objects  to  work  for,  then  choose  the  orange- 
golden  Italians. 

But  I  hear  some  one  saying,  "  If  no  bees 
in  the  world  excel  those  a  generation  or  two 
removed  from  imported  stock  as  to  honey- 
gathering,  and  the  golden  Italians  possess 
the  desirable  trait  of  superior  work  in  cap- 
ping their  honey,  while  they  are  in  no  way 
second  as  to  honey-gathering  qualities  to 
those  you  recommend  for  the  production  of 
extracted  honey,  why  use  the  darker  bees 
at  all,  as  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the 
whiteness  of  cappings  in  the  case  of  ex- 
tracted honey?"  As  this  is  along  the  line 
of  what  one  of  our  best  apiarists  said  to  me 
only  a  short  time  ago  it  may  be  well  to 
look  into  the  matter  a  little.  I  am  well 
convinced  that  the  dark  and  golden  Italians, 
other  things  being  equal,  will  gather  equal 
amounts  of  nectar  from  the  same  field,  but 
the  dark  variety  will  give  the  greater 
amount  of  extracted  honey.  I  think  I  can 
give  the  reason  for  it.     Have  we  not  been 
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taught  all  these  years,  from  blind  Ruber's 
time,  that  it  takes  twenty  pounds  of  honey 
to  produce  one  pound  of  wax,  as  Huber 
ascertained  thru  his  experiments?  While 
the  beekeepers  of  this  twentieth  century  are 
inclined  to  modify  these  figures  a  little,  yet 
all  close  obsei'\'ers  know  it  does  take  honey 
to  produce  wax,  on  the  same  principle  that 
it  takes  corn  to  produce  lard.  Now,  the 
white  capping  of  combs  takes  much  more 
wax  than  that  transparent  capping  the  dark 
Italians  use,  where  the  combs  in  sections 
look  so  watery  and  uninviting;  henc-e  the 
extra  honey  used  for  the  wax,  where  we  have 
the  white  capping,  is  saved  for  storing  by 
the  darker  bees  which  do  not  use  half  the 
wax  in  sealing  over  their  combs. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.  Gr,  M.  Doolittle. 


Letters  from  a  Beekeeper's  Wife 

On  the  farm,  Aug.  1,  '17. 
Dear  Sis: 

Hurrah !  Only  a  week  to  wait  before  we 
see  you !  It  seems  too  good  to  be  true ;  but 
really,  if  you  do  not  come  soon,  Billy  will 
surely  bui'st  with  impatience. 

I  am  so  glad  that  the  strenuous  days  of 
honey-flow  are  over  before  your  visit — now 
we'll  all  have  more  time  to  enjoy  it.  I  have 
had  comparative  leisure  for  the  past  two 
weeks,  but  Rob  has  been  concerned  about 
his  bees  and  has  been  going  over  every  colo- 
ny in  all  the  yards  looking  for  disease.  He 
found  a  couple  of  colonies  in  June  that  he 
suspected  wei'e  foulbroody,  but  we  were  too 
busy  then  to  do  much  about  it.  He  wrote 
right  away  for  the  bee  inspector  to  diagnose 
the  case,  and  he  arrived  several  days  ago. 
I  never  was  more  amazed  when  a  young  fel- 
low of  college  age  drove  into  the  yard  and 
announced  that  he  had  come  to  inspect  the 
bees.  I  had  expected  a  man  of  years,  whis- 
kers, and  experience!  I  watched  Rob  care- 
fully from  the  tail  of  my  eye,  but  he  showed 
no  sign  of  surprise  and  was  very  cordial 
and  withal  respectful  to  the  youngster,  who 
couldn't  have  been  any  older  tlian  Harriette. 
Rob  and  Mr.  Tait,  the  inspector,  went  off  to 
the  yard,  and  when  they  came  back  I  realiz- 
ed immediately  from  their  interested  conver- 
sation that  I  was  all  wrong  to  turn  up  my 
nose  because  of  the  inspector's  youth.  He 
had  evidently  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
with  brood  diseases  in  a  college  laboratory 
and  also  among  beekeepers,  and  lie  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about.     Rob's  interest 


and  respect  deepened  as  it  always  does  be- 
fore a  college  education.  Poor  dear !  he  will 
never  cease  regretting  that  he  couldn't  have 
it,  and  he  never  seems  to  realize  that  he  is 
twice  as  well  educated  as  many  college  grad- 
uates that  I've  known.  "  No,"  he  says, 
"  they  have  absorbed  something  from  the 
college  atmosphere  that  I  can  never  have." 
If  all  that  "  atmosphere  "  were  wholesome, 
the  case  might  be  against  Rob. 

Mr,  Tait  proved  to  have  a  keen  mind  and 
gave  Rob  lots  to  think  over  this  Avinter — 
problems  that  they  were  working  on  at  his 
college.  One  problem  that  interested  me 
and  that  I  should  love  to  work  out  was 
whether  bees  are  most  attracted  by  the  odor 
or  the  color  of  flowers.  He  found,  alas ! 
that  we  have  an  infectious  disease  in  our 
Haymaker  yard — European  foulbrood.  It's 
as  bad  as  whooping  cough  for  children,  and 
unless  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  its 
spread  it  will  go  thru  a  whole  apiary.  It 
won't  go  thru  ours,  for  Rob  is  being  ex- 
tremely thoro,  altho  we  have  very  good 
Italian  stock  in  our  yards.  He  has  just 
ordered  enough  good  resistant  Italian 
queens  to  put  one  in  each  diseased  colony 
and  thinks  that  he  will  requeen  all  the  api- 
aries next  spring.  He  just  brought  in  the 
queens  from  the  diseased  colonies  to  show 
Billy  before  he  guillotines  them. 

Mr.  Tait  has  been  inspecting  for  several 
days  now  in  our  neighborhood  and  seems 
to  be  making  our  house  his  headquarters. 
He  and  the  girls  find  a  great  deal  to  say  to 
each  other;  and,  altho  I  like  him  very  much, 
I'll  breathe  easier  when  he  goes.  I  suppose 
no  mother  is  ever  ready  to  have  her  girls 
grow  up  to  the  young-man-caller  stage. 

Poor  boy!  he  has  had  his  troubles  with 
one  farmer  here.  Isn't  it  strange  that  some 
people  resent  offers  of  help,  even  from  the 
State?  Rob  has  been  specially  anxious 
about  this  farmer's  bees  for  he  thinks  that 
apiary  is  the  source  of  infection  around 
here.  Several  times  he  has  offered  his  ser- 
vices but  the  farmer  has  always  refused  to 
let  him  go  over  the  colonies,  and  has  told 
him  he  knows  that  this  foulbrood  is  only  a 
scare.  When  Mr.  Tait  came  Rob  urged  him 
to  go  over  there  first  of  all  and  he  did,  but 
the  suspicious  old  fellow  ordered  him  off  tlie 
place  with  a  shot-gun  and  said  he  wouldn't 
have  any  "  young  cub  "  look  at  his  bees  and 
tell  him  what  to  do.  Instead  of  leaving, 
that  tactful  and  brave  youth  engaged  Mr. 
Spaulding  in  conversation  concerning  bees, 
entirely  ignoring  the  shot-gun.  I  think  the 
old    fellow   must   have   admired   the   boy's 
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courage— at  any  rato,  after  half  an  hour's 
talk  he  actually  invited  him  in  to  look  over 
his  colonies  to  see  whether  there  was  disease 
pi'^sent !  I  never  saw  Kob  so  pleased  over 
anything- — eveiy  few  minutes  he  chuckles 
to  himself  and  I  know  he  is  thinking  how 
Mr.  Tait  got  around  crusty  Mr.  Spaulding. 
Tomorrow  Rob  and  tlie  inspector  are  to 
spend  the  day  treating  the  Spaulding 
apiary. 

Billy  considers  Mr.  Tait  a  hero,  and  the 
girls  talk  of  nothing  but  his  victory.  I 
wouldn't  mind  a  change  of  subject  myself, 
and  shall  be  delighted  when  you  come  to 
create  a  diversion.  Of  course  that  isn't  the 
only  reason  I  am  so  impatient  to  see  you ! 

As  ever, 

Mary. 


My  Last  Year's   Experience  in  Beekeep- 
ing 

After  enjoying  and  financially  profiting 
by  a  year's  reading  of  Gleanings  it  seems 
a  duty  to  give  a  little  of  my  experience,  hop- 
ing that  it  may  be  of  benefit  to  others.  I 
am  drawing  near  my  "  Forty  Years  Among 
the  Bees,"  and  if  I  had  the  faculty  of  obser- 
vation and  the  facility  of  expression 
possessed  by  the  venerable  C.  C.  M.  or  the 
alert  and  versatile  Arthur  C.  Miller,  the 
rather  unique  experience  of  caring  for 
about  20  permanent  apiaries,  some  of  which 
are  more  than  50  miles  apart,  would  doubt- 
less make  interesting  reading. 

Altho  located  in  a  section  where  great 
profits  can  never  be  expected,  I  have  found 
the  returns  very  satisfaetoiy,  the  work 
pleasant,  and  the  acquaintances  formed, 
most  delightful  and  inspiring.  The  con- 
stant study  involved  has  kept  me  younger, 
as  it  unfolded  a  new  world  in  the  study  of 
botany  and  biology.  Even  the  unwelcome 
advent  of  disease  gave  a  chance  for  a  little 
work  in  elementary  bacteriology,  stimulat- 
ing to  more  intelligent  work ;  and,  altho 
there  was  a  temporary  loss,  still  my  best 
record  last  year  was  from  a  yard  that  had 
suffered  quite  seriously  a  year  before. 

So  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  report  the 
past  season  as  the  best  in  this  locality  for 
six  years.  For  this  there  were  two  reasons 
— the  excellent  work  of  Dr.  Gates,  State  In- 
spector, who  by  his  courteous  and  tactful 
methods  has  placed  beekeeping  on  a  higher 
and  safer  level  and  also  the  fact  that 
constant  rains  prevented  about  half  of  the 


usual  spraying.  Now  do  not  think  that  I 
condemn  all  spraying — 1  use  a  small  outfit 
myself;  but  the  fact  remains  that  less  sj)ray- 
ing  this  year  resulted  in  considerably  less 
defoliation. 

In  all  my  work  I  saw  but  one  bad  case  of 
poisoning.  I  had  five  colonies  tliat  were 
exceedingly  strong  and  entering  the  supers; 
but  a  Aveek  later  I  found  them  so  reduced 
that,  even  if  united,  they  would  scarcely 
have  formed  a  swarm.  My  first  thought 
was,  "  Bad  case  of  European  foul  brood  " 
— "  sac  brood  too."  Then,  "  Where  could 
the  adults  have  all  gone?"  A  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  frames  showed  dead  brood 
enough  for  any  or  all  diseases — too  much, 
in  fact,  for  European  foul  brood,  if  one 
considered  the  age  and  jDlacing  of  the  dis- 
eased brood.  The  sac  was  evident  enough ; 
but  in  sac  brood  we  expect  from  2  to  40 
per  cent  of  diseased  brood.  Then  I  noted 
that  the  bald  brood,  while  abundant,  a^jpear- 
ed  to  show  an  absence  of  nurses  rather  than 
a  change  of  quality.  There  was  absolutely 
nothing  diagnostic  except  the  sac  brood; 
and  as  it  was  the  wrong  time  of  year  for 
spraying  I  was  completely  puzzled  until  I 
called  the  gardener  and  learned  that  immedi- 
ately after  every  rain  a  power  sprayer  had 
been  used  in  the  hard-wood  forest.  For 
some  reason  this  forest  spraying  had  proven 
nearly  as  bad  for  the  bees  as  spraying  dux'- 
ing  fruit  bloom.  At  first  the  outlook 
seemed  rather  dark;  but  I  finally  succeeded 
in  building  up  four  colonies  and  even  se- 
cured some  comb  honey  in  the  fall. 

A  honey  crop  will  always  sell,  and,  if 
kept,  there  is  practically  no  shrinkage  or 
deterioration ;  also  that,  for  the  capital  in- 
vested, no  other  stock  than  bees  yields  quite 
as  high  a  per  cent  profit. 

Rowley,  Mass.  George  W.  Adams. 


Sunday  Selling 

In  "  Stray  Straws,"  March,  I  notice  that 
Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  regrets  that  Sunday  is  of- 
ten the  best  day  for  roadside  marketing  of 
honey.  My  grandson,  Robinson  Newcomb, 
has  a  sign  on  the  roadside,  and  it  reads 
like  this : 

"  Honey  for  Sale.  Sound  Sparton.  No 
Sale  on  Sunday." 

He  can  sell  honey  six  days  in  the  week, 
and  still  remember  the  sabbath  day  to  keep 
it  holy. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.     Susan  R.  Newcomb. 
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Swarm  Prepares,  Issues,  and  Travels  to 
New  Home 

A  continuation  on  Swarming  from  page  530  July  number 

The  swarming  impulse  having  arisen,  the 
colony  immediately  begins  its  plans  for  leav- 
ing. This  preparation  does  not,  as  many 
suppose,  consist  merely  in  the  completion 
of  the  queen-cells,  but  there  are  other  mat- 
ters also  that  must  receive  the  attention  of 
the  bees.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that, 
aftei'  entering  the  new  abode,  the  bees  shall 
be  able  to  begin  comb-building  immediately. 
So  while  an  apparent  state  of  idleness  has 
prevailed  for  a  number  of  days,  the  work- 
ers have  in  reality  been  engaged  in  secreting 
wax  scales  to  meet  the  immediate  demands 
of  the  new  work. 

The  day  for  swarming  arrives.  There 
is  a  certain  laxity  in  the  gathering  force, 
alt  ho  some  field  bees  are  still  at  work  bring- 
ing in  pollen  and  honey.  Inside  the  hive 
there  is  an  unusual  commotion.  Even  those 
loaded  with  pollen  are  rushing  about  in 
great  excitement.  The  majority  of  those 
that  are  to  leave  with  the  swarm  are  either 
gorged  with  honey  or  they  are  just  load- 
ing up ;  for  after  leaving  there  will  be 
great  need  of  this  honey,  not  only  for  food 
but  also  for  secreting  wax  scales  for  build- 
ing their  new  comb.  A  few  bees,  however, 
do  not  take  up  this  burden,  as  they  are 
resen'ed  for  defense  work  and  scouting  pur- 
poses. 

Usually,  the  swarm  alights  before  leaving 
the  vicinity  of  the  hive.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  bees  on  the  outside  of  the  cluster 
are  not  loaded ;  these  comprise  the  defensive 
force  of  the  swarm.  No  sooner  is  the  clus- 
ter completed  than  preparations  begin  for 
the  second  move,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
(he  final  one. 

Often  the  new  swarm  has  selected  their 
future  home  before  leaving  the  old  one,  but 
I  believe  this  is  not  the  rule.  In  one  case 
T  followed  a  swarm  that  had  no  home  locat- 
ed, and  they  traveled  a  distance  of  two 
miles  before  alighting.  Again,  I  followed 
one  for  half  a  mile  and  watched  them  enter 
the  new  home  without  having  ^clustered  or 
hardly  checked  their  mad  rush  from  the  par- 
ent hive  to  the  tree  that  they  entered. 
Usually  we  may  expect  them  to  alight  before 
leaving,  and  send  out  scouts  in  search  of  the 
new  abode,  if  it  has  not  already  been  select- 
ed. If  they  leave  within  an  hour,  they 
probably  have  already  chosen  their  quarters. 
If  not  leaving  for  several  hours  or  even  a 
day,  it  is  quite  likely  that  their  home  has 
not  yet  been  located. 


I  have  had  a  peculiarly  good  chance  to 
observe  this  matter;  for,  when  a  boy,  I 
often  knew  them  to  come  three  miles  across 
the  Kaw  River  Valley  into  the  heavier  wood- 
ed section  on  our  side.  In  eveiy  case  that  I 
observed,  in  which  this  distance  was  traveled, 
there  was  no  home  decided  upon  until  they 
had  alighted  and  the  scouting  force  had 
made  their  report.  As  a  rule  the  new  loca- 
tion is  not  selected  at  an  excessive  distance 
from  the  clustered  swarm.  In  case  the  new 
home  is  not  chosen  within  a  reasonable  time, 
the  swarm  will  make  the  second,  tliird,  and 
even  the  fourth  flight  before  getting  located, 
sending  out  scouts  from  each  stop  to  search 
for  quarters.  Invariably,  at  the  last  clus- 
tering-place there  may  be  found  a  few 
scouts  which  returned  after  the  swarm  mov- 
ed on;  and  as  long  as  they  live,  these  bees 
will  remain  in  that  locality,  true  to  the  trust 
left  them.  The  process  of  wax  production 
continues  during  the  delay  in  searching  for 
quarters,  so  that  many  scales  are  lost;  and 
when  the  swarm  has  moved  on,  small  bits 
of  comb  will  be  found  attached  to  the 
clustering-place.  In  searching  for  a  home 
there  is  no  certainty  that  a  swarm  will  con- 
tinue in  the  same  direction  of  flight,  for  I 
believe  that  I  have  had  swarms  that  left  me 
return  in  a  few  days  to  decoy  other  bees 
from  the  same  yard.  If  much  time  elapses 
before  a  place  is  found,  the  bees  use  up  the 
honey  in  their  sacs,  become  more  active, 
and  fly  higher  and  further.  They  also  are 
quite  cross  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
nothing  to  do  but  guard  work. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  the  scouts 
have  reported  favorably  concerning  their 
new  home.  Shortly  others  will  appear  on 
the  scene,  and  still  others,  until  it  may  seem 
that  the  swarm  has  already  moved  in.  This 
may  continue  for  several  days  before  their 
actual  coming,  tho  the  hand  of  man  may 
divert  them  even  now  into  other  quarters. 
Still  they  often  refuse  the  place  man  offers 
them,  in  favor  of  the  spot  of  their  own 
choice.  Immediately  before  they  move  in, 
there  is  always  a  lull  in  the  activity  of  the 
bees  around  their  prospective  home.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  scouts  have  re- 
turned to  escort  the  swarm. 

They  come  at  last  and  lose  no  time  in 
establishing  their  quarters.  The  wax  scales 
that  have  been  prepared  are  utilized  in  the 
immediate  construction  of  comb.  The  field 
force,  in  a  very  few  minutes,  is  out  after 
nectar;  and  the  greatest  activity  prevails, 
all  work  now  centering  on  the  gathering  of 
nectar  and   the  building  of  comb.     When 
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the  comb  is  sufficiently  drawn,  the  queen 
begins  her  work  and  soon  there  are  new 
larvaa  to  nurse  as  a  part  of  the  hive  work. 

By  the  ability  to  select,  man  has  a  won- 
derful advantage  over  nature,  in  that  he 
may  accomplish  in  a  short  time  results  that 
might  require  centuries  to  accomplish  by 
chance  crossing  or  by  the  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  By  selecting  colonies  that  are 
the  least  inclined  to  SAvarm,  and  that  are  the 
best  honey-gatherers,  it  is  possible  to  ad- 
vance the  usefulness  of  the  bees,  within  a 
comparatively  few  years,  further  than  they 
have  ever  advanced  in  that  line  before.  It 
can  not  be  reasonably  expected,  however, 
that  the  inclination  for  swarming  will  ever 
be  entirely  overcome. 

Redlands,  Cal.  P.  C.  Chadwick. 


A  Queen-breeder  who  has  Made  Good 

It  was  about  1878  that  my  father  made 
his  stai-t  in  the  bee  business.  I  was  only 
seven,  but  I  remember  something  of  the 
time  he  had  in  making  his  first  transfer 
from  an  old  box  hive  to  what  was  then  term- 
ed  a    patent    one,    and   also    how    his   first 


Italian  queen  was  kilkd  in  transferring. 
With  the  second  queen  he  was  more  fortu- 
nate; and  noting  from  Gleanings  that  a 
few  queens  were  wanted  at  the  home  of  the 
honeybee,  he  attempted  to  fill  the  order. 
This  first  efi^ort  was  a  complete  failure,  as 
most  of  the  queens  died  in  transit.  The 
second  lot  fared  better  and  were  accorded 
the  highest  praise — an  order  for  more  of 
the  same  kind. 

This  first  cheek  for  queens  spelled  oppor- 
tunity, and  it  was  immediately  decided  that 
all  of  the  bee-money  should  be  set  aside  as 
an  educational  fund;  for  with  his  own 
studies  cut  short  by  his  response  to  his 
country's  call  he  had  longed — yea,  prayed — 
that  his  children  might  not  be  deprived  of 
that  which  he  so  gi'eatly  missed.  The  re- 
sults of  this  fund  were  most  gratifying,  for 
by  its  means  eight  children  have  received 
either  a  business  or  a  college  training. 
AVe  sometimes  lightly  remark  that  we  had 
our  education  stung  into  us. 

As  his  helper  in  the  apiax-y  I  soon  learn- 
ed that  his  ideal  was  to  raise  the  vei-y  best 
queens ;  and  the  thousands  of  queens  he 
sent  out  from  Coronaca,  S.  C,  bespeak  his 
success  in  queen-rearing.     It  is  a  singular 
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fact  that  his  name  never  appeared  in  the 
advertising  columns  of  any  bee  journal. 
The  few  connections  he  made  during  the 
first  years  took  his  entire  output.  "  Old 
customers  first "  was  his  fixed  policy ;  and 
even  to  this  day  he  will  drive  several  blocks 
out  of  his  way  to  serve  a  former  patron. 

With  mother's  aid  he  helped  solve  the 
problem  of  a  suitable  candy  for  mailing 
queens.  Later  he  contributed  his  part  to 
the  perfecting  of  plans  for  artificial  cells, 
tho  of  late  years  be  has  prefeiTed  to  use 
drone  comb  for  this  purpose.  Indeed,  it  is 
liardly  too  much  to  say  that  he  has  been 
right  at  the  front  in  every  advance  move- 
ment with  bees,  either  of  his  own  accord  or 
thru  the  call  of  Gleanings  to  try  out  this 
or  that. 

Being  a  true  naturalist,  his  close  com- 
munion with  nature  has  brought  him  into 
a  closer  relation  with  God.  So  vital  has 
been  my  mother's  interest  in  his  work  and 
experiments  that  I  have  never  been  able  to 
draw  the  line  between  what  he  did  of  him- 
self and  what  came  by  way  of  suggestion 
from  her.  Their  union  has  been  most  corn- 
plete,  and  they  have  taken  God  into  all  their 
plans.  This  is  why  their  golden  wedding 
(Dee.  30,  1916)  will  always  linger  as  such 
a  precious  memory. 

Augusta,  Ga.   '  Frank  Fooshe. 


Good    Things    for   Beekeepers    at    the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

The  beekeepers'  section  at  Farmers'  Week 
at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst,  was  well  attended  by  beekeepers 
from  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  proved  most 
profitable  and  interesting. 

The  apicultural  work  at  the  college  has 
been  raised  to  a  very  high  level  by  Dr. 
Burton  N.  Gates,  Associate  Professor  of 
Beekeeping.  The  building  is  of  concrete, 
and  is  well  equipped  with  bee-cellar,  wax- 
rendering  outfit,  honey  -  extractors,  etc. 
The  museum,  which  probably  has  no  equal 
in  the  country,  contains  among  other  inter- 
esting things  several  original  hives  used  by 
the  pioneers  of  American  beekeeping,  such 
as  Langstrolh,  Dadant,  and  Quinby,  also  an 
interesting  collection  of  straw  skeps,  some 
of  which  came  from  over  the  water.  For 
those  of  literary  inclinations  the  splendid 
private  library  of  Dr.  Gates  in  the  Entomol- 
ogy Building  was  available.  This  library 
contains  many  very  old  and  rare  beebooks — 
French,   German,   English,   and  Italian,   as 


well  as  the  first  editions  of  some  of  our  early 
American  writers  on  the  subject. 

The  extracted-honey  exliibit  this  year 
was  especially  fine.  There  were  samples  of 
many  varieties — clover,  of  course;  sumac, 
goldenrod,  elethra,  orange,  sage,  wild 
thyme,  buckwheat,  etc.  There  was  some 
very  nice  gTanulated  clover  honey  of  a  fine 
smooth  grain. 

Wax  in  all  shades  and  shapes  formed  an 
attractive  and  interesting  pai't  of  the  ex- 
hibit. 

The  first  lecture  was  on  Tuesday  morning, 
March  27,  by  Dr.  Gates,  followed  by  Mr. 
J.  L.  Bj'ard,  Superintendent  of  the  Apiary, 
which  lecture  was  primarily  for  beginners. 
Dr.  Miller's  bottom-board  and  the  swarm- 
catcher  in  use  at  the  College  were  demon- 
strated. The  swarm-catcher  consists  of  a 
box  made  of  slats  perforated  with  round 
holes,  bound  at  both  ends  with  tin  and  set 
on  a  pole  lengthwise.  It  contains  a  frame 
of  brood.  The  bees  enter  very  readily  thru 
the  open  end  and  the  holes,  and  will  re- 
main permanently  if  desired. 


A  class  in  beekeeping  at  the  beekeepers'  section 
of  Farmers'  Week  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College. 

Tuesday  afternoon  Miss  Shapleigh,  of  the 
Department  of  Foods  and  Cookery,  Teach- 
ers' College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  demonstrated  the  uses  of  honey  in  a 
very  able  manner.  Tho  honey  can  not  al- 
ways be  used  in  place  of  sugar  she  showed 
many  ways  in  which  it  could  be  successfully 
substituted.  During  the  afternoon  she 
made  muffins,  cake,  baked  custards,  boiled 
frosting,  and  sandwich  filling,  using  honey 
in  each. '  When  cooking  with  honey  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  soda  should  be  used  to  coun- 
teract the  acidity  of  the  honey. 

The  program  Wednesday  morning  includ- 
ed lectures  by  Dr.  Gates;  Mr.  G.  P.  Wood, 
of   Peekskill*   New    York;    P.   W.    Latham 
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The    apicultural    department    of    the    Massachusetts    Agricultural    College. 


(son  of  Allen  Latham),  and  L.  R.  Smith, 
of  Hadley.  Dr.  Gates  spoke  on  comb  and 
extracted  honey  production  in  Massachu- 
setts, advocating  the  production  of  extracted 
as  more  natural  to  the  floral  conditions  of 
this  state,  more  economical  and  more  profit- 
able. 

Mr.  Latham  presented  some  very  interest- 
ing facts  and  figures  which  had  been  secured 
thru  answers  to  inquiries  received  from  57 
beekeepers  thruout  the  country.  This  set 
of  figures  proved  most  conclusively  to  those 
present  that  Massachusetts  is  not  producing 
nearly  as  much  honey  as  she  could  and 
should.  Especially  is  tliis  true  because  the 
wholesale  selling  price  for  both  comb  and 
extracted  honey  is  higher  than  in  any  other 
state,  and  the  cost  of  production  no  greater. 
Massachusetts  honey  is  mostly  sold  at  retail. 
On  account  of  lack  of  uniformity  in  pack- 
ing, it  is  little  in  demand  at  wholesale.  Mr. 
Latham  is  of  the  opinion  that  organizations 
should  adopt  trade  labels  and  a  certain 
standard  in  regard  to  quality  of  package. 

Miss  Dorothy  Wright,  of  Lowell,  a  very 
intelligent  and  attractive  woman,  spoke  very 
charmingly,  emphasizing  the  desirability  of 
scientific  cleanliness  in  the  preparation  of 
honey  for  the  market  and  the  consideration 
of  honey  as  not  merely  a  substitute  for 
sugar  but  a  new  (in  the  sense  that  hereto- 
fore it  has  not  been  in  very  general  use) 
and  delicious  food. 

]\Iiss  Josephine  Morse,  another  Bay  State 
beekeeper,   told   of  a  short  course  in  bee- 


keeping given  by  her  last  summer.  Tliis 
was  followed  by  a  demonstration  of  wax- 
rendering  by  Mr.  Byard. 

Thursday  morning  a  joint  session  was 
held  with  the  Hampshire,  Hampden,  and 
Franklin  Beekeepers'  Association.  After 
the  business  meeting  at  which  Pres.  0.  M. 
Smith,  of  Florence,  and  Sec.-Treas.  B.  N. 
Gates  were  re-elected,  Mr.  Smith  gave  an 
address  on  the  packing  and  handling  of 
honey,  and  showed  a  wax-extractor  with 
which  he  produces  a  fancy  wax  with  a 
minimum  of  labor.  Dr.  W.  P.  Brooks,  Di- 
rector of  the  College  Experiment  Station, 
told,  how  to  get  a  good  flow  of  nectar.  He 
gave  much  valuable  information  about  the 
treatment  of  the  soil  for  different  crops. 

The  beekeepers'  part  of  the  program  end- 
ed with  a  demonstration  by  Dr.  Gates  in 
the  honey-extracting  room. 

Josephine  Morse. 

So.  Lancaster,  Mass. 


Breed  from    the    Best    Color  y  of   the 
Best  Strain 

An  aunt  of  mine  who  was  quite  a  student 
of  human  nature,  and  a  veiy  successful 
physician,  used  to  say  that  it  is  better  to 
marry  the  poorest  of  a  good  family  than  the 
best  of  a  poor  family,  even  if  the  former  is 
not  so  bright,  as  the  children  will  stand  a 
better  chance  of  being  bright.  This  corres- 
ponds somewhat  to  G.  W.  Phillips'  idea  of 
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"  soma  plasm  "  and  "  germ  plasm,"  page 
27  of  the  January  number. 

To  apply  this  to  bees,  say  A  has  100 
colonies  of  a  good  strain  of  bees,  98  of  them 
producing  300  joounds  of  honey  each,  and 
the  other  two  producing  100  each,  while 
B  has  a  poorer  strain  of  which,  under  the 
same  conditions,  98  colonies  produce  100 
pounds  each,  and  the  other  two  200  lbs. 
each.  According  to  Dr.  Fowler's  idea  it 
would  be  better  to  breed  from  the  poorest 
of  the  good  strain,  altho  they  produced  only 
100  pounds  each,  than  from  the  be.st  of  the 
poor  strain  that  produced  200  lbs.  each. 

In  the  March  number,  page  223,  there  is 
a  picture  of  a  cow,  "  Sophie,"  and  her  calf. 
If  Sophie  had  a  poor  calf  that  did  not  give 
quite  as  much  milk  as  one  of  the  best  of  an 
ordinary  scrub  stock,  which  would  be  the 
best  to  breed  from — the  poorest  of  the  best 
or  the  best  of  the  poor  that  seemed  to  be 
the  better  of  the  two? 

Let  us  now  consider  heredity  and  environ- 
ment as  to  gentleness.  I  have  a  hen  and 
thirteen  chickens  (6  weeks).  They  are  so 
gentle  that  when  I  weigh  them  once  a  week 
I  can  pick  up  every  one  and  put  them  in  a 
box  without  chasing  after  any.  Is  that 
heredity  or  environment — "  soma  plasm  " 
or  "  germ  plasm  "  1  The  same  chickens 
raised  ditferently  might  be  very  wild.  So 
bees  from  a  gentle  strain  can  be  made  very 
gentle  or  very  cross. 

Again,  we  might  tame  a  wolf  much  tamer 
than  some  dogs;  but  would  not  the  young 
from  the  tame  wolf  be  more  apt  to  inherit 
wild  tendencies  than  the  young  from  the 
vicious  dog  that  was  made  vicious  by  its 
environment  ? 

I  propose  that,  instead  of  breeding  from 
the  best  swarm  or  from  the  best  strain,  we 
breed  from  the  best  swarm  of  the  best  strain 
and  leave  the  scrubs  alone,  thus  taking  ad- 
vantage of  both  heredity  and  environment. 

Hammonton,  N.  J.         C.  E.  Fowler. 


What  Shall  We  Do  With  Them? 

To  my  mind  the  greatest  hindrance  to 
establishing  as  well  as  raising  the  price  on 
honey  to  keep  pace  with  other  table  com- 
modities is  the  so-called  farmer  beekeeper 
(and  they  don't  all  live  on  farms) — the  man 
who  a  few  years  ago  started  with  one 
colony,  and  with  perhaps  the  increase  of 
one  colony  he  has  more  honey  than  he  wants 
for  home  consumption.  Tliis  surplus  honey 
he    gives    to    his    children,    aicighbors,    or 


friends.  Perhaps  in  another  year  he  has 
more  than  he  wants  to  dispose  of  in  this 
way,  and  he  thinks  of  selling  some  of  liis 
crop.  He  is  a  man  who,  if  you  offered  liim 
half  a  cent  less  than  the  market  on  his 
chickens,  eggs,  or  butter  would  be  highly 
insulted;  but  in  ease  of  his  honey  he  does 
not  recognize  that  it,  too,  has  a  market 
value,  but  seems  suddenly  to  become  con- 
science-stricken and  dumps  his  honey  on  the 
market  at  half  to  two-thirds  the  market 
price.  I  saw  as  fine  comb  honey  as  any  one 
could  produce  dumped  on  to  a  local  gi'ocer 
at  ten  cents  a  pound  in  trade.  This  was  in 
an  Ohio  town  where  I  lived  for  several 
yeai's.  At  the  same  time  I  was  getting 
twenty  cents  a  pound  at  the  house,  or  $4.00 
a  case. 

What  shall  we  do  to  educate  or  eliminate 
the  farmer  or  small  beekeeper?  We  have 
them  wlierever  I  have  been. 

We  have  another  class  here,  of  larger  pro- 
ducers, who  sell  the  gi'ocer  all  they  can  and 
then  canvass  the  consumer,  selling  in  small 
lots  at  the  same  price  that  they  did  the 
grocer,  thus  breaking  the  price  and  injuring 
the  grocer  who  assisted  him  in  handling  h'S 
crop ! 

Wichita,  Kan.  0.  J.  Jones. 


Impossible  to  Keep  to  the  Old  Price 

I  run  entirely  for  extracted  honey  and 
put  it  all  up  for  market  in  2-i:»ound  friction- 
top  cans. 

For  the  past  ten  years  I  have  charged  a 
uniform  price  of  $3.00  per  dozen  cans. 
Last  vear  I  paid  a  concern  in  Baltimore 
$18.50  per  1000  for  these  cans.  This  year 
the  sam.e  company  asked  me  $45.00  per  1000 
for  the  same  cans.  I  have  now  purchased 
from  another  large  concern  for  $37.75  per 
1000.  This  price  is  more  than  double  last 
year's  price. 

I  shall  raise  my  price  to  not  less  than 
$3.60  per  dozen  cans.  With  tli:^  high  i^rices 
now  charged  for  all  other  foodstuffs,  I  ex- 
pect to  have  little  trouble  to  sell  my  output. 

Factoryville,  Pa.  Earl  Seamans. 


Some  of  our  Short  Cuts 

We  generally  do  our  extracting  during 
August.  After  this  is  over  we  stack  the 
trays  and  supers  of  empty  combs  eight  high, 
zigzagging  the  corners  to  let  in  plenty  of 
light.        Moths    prefer    darkness    "  because 
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G.  J.  Yoder's  Apiary,  Meridian,  Idalio. 


their  deeds  are  evil."  We  put  a  queen-ex- 
cluder under  each  stack  of  supers  to  keep 
the  mice  out  and  another  one  on  top  to 
furnish  shade  from  the  sun.  If  it  rains, 
additional  protection  is  needed. 

In  November  we  store  the  supers  under 
shelter  for  winter.  So  far  we  have  always 
had  them  cleaned  out  nicely  without  any 
trouble  from  moths. 

FREEING  SUPERS  OF  BEES. 

Years  ago  when  Rambler  described  his 
"  jouncer  "  (a  small  skeleton  framework  in 
which  a  super  could  be  placed  for  jarring 
the  bees  out)  we  liked  it  so  well  that  we 
have  been  following  this  method  ever  since. 
Last  season  we  accidentally  liit  on  a  new 
way.  On  our  hives  we  use  gable  covers. 
We  put  one  of  these  covers  on  the  gi'ound 


3U/^P  FUL\CRUM        BU>1P 

Yoder's  way  of  "bumping"  bees  out  of  supers. 


upside  down,  take  off  the  super,  brush  the 
outside  bees  off,  set  it  down  into  the  cover, 
then  rock  the  cover  from  side  to  side  a 
quarter  to  half  a  minute.  A  little  practice 
determines  the  time  required,  also  how  hard 
to  bump  the  sides  without  breaking  the 
combs  out  of  the  sections.  After  lifting 
the  super  out,  emptying  the  cover  of  bees, 
we  can  repeat  the  operation  if  necessary. 

ENEMIES  OF  BEES  AND  HONEY, 

Last  season  in  April,  May,  and  June, 
the  English  sparrows  invaded  our  apiary  in 
the  morning  while  it  was  cool  ancl  damp. 
They  would  get  in  front  of  the  hives,  pick 
up  the  bees,  and  then  make  for  their  nests 
in  which  were  young  birds.  On  examina- 
tion we  found  their  crops  crammed  full  of 
bees  and  grain.  In  some  of  the  birds  fully 
three-fourths  of  the  contents  of  the  crop 
was  bees.  After  the  weather  became  warm 
enough  so  the  bees  could  fly  well,  the  spar- 
rows left. 

The  yellow-jackets  were  vei'y  numerous 
last  year,  carrying  away  hundreds  of  pounds 
of  honey.  The  pesky  fellows  were  so  smart 
that  we  could  not  avoid  getting  some  of 
them  into  the  shipping-cases  where  no  doubt 
a  few  lived  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  We 
found  a  number  of  their  nests,  and  during 
the  cold  weather  of  November  we  dug  them 
out  of  the  ground  about  a  foot  below  the 
surface.  We  found  thousands  of  the  in- 
sects, also  thousands  in  the  lanal  state. 
They  build  their  comb  horizontally,  using 
only  the  under  side  for  brood.  The  combs 
are  fibrous  like  the  nests  of  hornets. 

Meridian,  Idaho.  G:  J.  Yodeb. 
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J.  takes  are 
frequent  - 
ly  made  by  the 
beginner  in 
s  we  e  t  -  clover 
growing.  One 
of  them  is  to  de- 
lay   cutting    too 

long,  and  the  other  is  to  cut  too  low.  The 
first  fault  results  in  a  coarse  hay  of  poor 
quality;  the  second  results  in  killing  the 
plants  and  preventing  a  second  crop.  . 
This  second  crop  is  the  more  valuable  of 
the  two,  as  it  is  the  one  which  is  to  pro- 
duce seed."  This  is  an  interesting  item, 
not  only  because  of  its  valuable  information, 
but  because  it  appears,  apparently  as  edi- 
torial, in  so  valuable  a  farm  paper  as  The 
Country  Gentleman,  fully  recognizing  sweet 
clover  as  a  forage  plant,  with  no  reference 
whatever  to  it  as  a  honey-plant. 

R.  F.  HOLTERMANN,  your  explanation, 
p.  526,  how  the  bees,  when  left  to  clean  up 
foul-broody  combs,  carry  the  disease  on 
their  bodies  to  all  parts  of  the  hive,  shows 
clearly  the  danger.  But  when  those  same 
bees,  after  having  the  matter  fully  explain- 
ed to  them,  go  right  on  and  clean  up  the 
combs  without  bad  results,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?  Yes,  you're  right; 
the  dead  larvae  were  all  over  my  yard,  and 
after  a  rain  you'd  see  them  swollen  up  on 
the  entrance  -  boards,  but  somehow  they 
didn't  seem  to  get  into  the  cells.  I  don't 
know  how  mild  or  how  severe  you'd  call 
the  European  foul  brood  I  had;  but  I  do 
know  that  so  long  as  it  was  left  to  its  own 
course  it  was  a  vigorous  traveler,  and  I  am 
strong  in  the  belief  that  no  wide-awake  bee- 
keeper should  ever  let  the  disease  get  any 
more  of  a  start  than  it  had  Avith  me.  Now 
look  here;  the  Tommies  are  so  nice  to  the 
Sammies  nowadays  that  I  can't  afford  to 
have  any  rumpus  with  a  Canuck  like  you; 
but  *'  when  this  cruel  war  is  over  "  I  make 
no  promise  what  I  won't  do  to  you. 

It  is  surprising,  as  said  on  p.  511,  to  note 
what  "  pep  "  one  or  two  frames  of  hatching 
brood  will  give  to  a  medium  colony.  And 
yet  not  so  very  surprising  when  you  do  a 
little  figuring.  Suppose  there  is  brood  in  a 
frame  to  the  amount  of  16  inches  by  8.  On 
both  sides  there  are  56  cells  to  the  square 
inch;  16  times  8  makes  128,  and  in  128 
inches  there  are  7168  cells.  So  two  frames 
would  give  more  than  14,000  bees,  and 
that's  quite  a  colony.  [The  actual  figures 
of  the  number  of  cells  to  a  comb  show  that 
there  would  be  at  least  three  pounds  of  bees 
added  to  the  colony.  If  it  had  two  pounds 
already  it  would  make  about  five  pounds  in 
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all.  Such  a  col- 
ony we  should 
consider  of  fair 
strength;  but,  of 
course,  for  real 
honey  produc- 
tion we  ought  to 
have  them  much 
stronger  than 
this.  Eight  or  nine  pounds  would  not 
be  too  heavy;  but  in  the  production 
of  extracted  honey  the  five-pound  colony 
will  do  very  fair  work,  and  a  ten-pound 
better;  but  a  few  pounds  would  hardly 
amount  to  anything  left  by  itself.  The 
giving  of  hatching  brook  works  nicely 
both  ways.  The  colony  that  gave  up  the 
hatching  brood  would  have  swarmed  pre- 
maturely, and  the  one  to  which  the  hatching 
brood  was  given  is  that  much  of  a  boost. 
In  other  words,  it  is  put  in  a  position 
where  it  can  be  an  earner  rather  than  a 
ing  us  how  the  thing  came  out. 

The  Gleanings  bunch  has  made  a  good 
deal  of  to-do  about  getting  queens  fertiliz- 
ed in  a  big  gTeenhouse,  and  a  good  deal  of 
space  has  been  occupied  in  telling  of  the 
failure.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  occupy 
that  space  with  successes  instead  of  fail- 
ures? Well,  it  may  or  it  may  not  be  wise 
to  make  further  experiments  in  the  way  of 
fertilization  in  confinement,  but  I  am  most 
emj^hatie  in  the  belief  that  space  is  well 
occupied  in  telling  of  failures.  If  mistakes 
and  failures  were  fully  reported  it  would 
save  some  of  the  rest  of  us  from  repeating 
them.  The  truth  is  that  we  don't  like  to 
'fess  up  when  we've  done  some  fool  thing. 
So,  thanks  to  the  Gleanings  bunch  for  tell- 
ing us  how  the  thing  same  out. 

"  All  our  honey  is  snow-white  and  of 
exquisite  flavor.  The  most  of  the  honey  is 
from  white  sweet  clover." — Br.  E.  A.  Mor- 
gan, p.  516.  "  The  flavor  of  sweet-clover 
honey  is  so  strong  that  it  is  not  very  popu- 
lar in  our  markets." — /.  M.  Buchanan,  p. 
521.  Now,  what  do  you  know  about  that? 
Is  it  the  difference  between  South  Dakota 
and  Tennessee,  or  what?  We  don't  have 
pure  sweet-clover  honey  here ;  but  we  do 
have  white-clover  honey  with  a  vanilla 
flavor,  and  I  suppose  that  flavor  comes  from 
sweet  clover.  It's  delicious,  but  I've  al- 
ways had  an  idea  that  too  much  of  that 
flavor  might  not  be  so  good.  Let  us  have 
more  light  from  any  who  have  the  simon- 
pure  thing.  [As  a  general  rule  the  color  of 
honey  grows  lighter  as  we  go  further  north. 
For  example,  we  find  that  wliite  clover  is  a 
little  lighter  color  in  Ontario,  Canada,  north- 
ern Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin 
than    in    the    states    directly    south    of    the 
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Great  Lakes.  However,  the  honey  of  Ten- 
nessee we  consider  of  very  good  quality ; 
hut  according  to  the  rule  it  sliould  not  be 
(luite  as  bright  as  that  of  Ontario,  Canada. 
If  this  rule  applies  at  all  it  would  affect 
sweet  clover  as  well  as  alfalfa.  It  is  well 
known  that  northern  alfalfa  is  lighter 
i;i  color  than  southern  alfalfa  in  the  irri- 
gated regions.  In  fact,  along  the  southern 
tier  of  states  next  to  Mexico  the  alfalfa  is 
on  the  amber  order,  w'hile  along  further 
north  it  is  what  we  call  a  light  or  while 
honey.  It  is  possible  that  sweet  clover  is 
affected  the  same  way,  especially  since  it  is 
a  near  relative. — Ed.] 

English  authorities  are  still  batiied  in 
their  search  for  tlie  cause  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  disease.  Sufficient  evidence  has  not 
been  found  to  convict  Nosema  apis  as  the 
culprit,  and  the  latest  pronouncement  is 
that,  "  altho  probably  an  infectious  disease, 
it  is  one  Avhicli  requires  the  coincidence  of 
other  and  presently  unknown  external  fac- 
tors (besides  a  specific  organism)  before 
the  disease  develops.  The  disease  is  not 
necessarily  convej'ed  by  mere  contact  with 
contaminated  liives  or  combs,  or  by  feeding 
on  contaminated  stores." — British  Bee  Jour- 
nal, p.  1G9.  [Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  has  practically 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  with  regard  to 
a  disease  in  this  country  that  is  somewhat 
similar,  and  which  may  be  the  same  thing, 
but  which  among  our  Italians,  and  in  our 
climate,  is  bj^  no  means  as  serious  as  it  is  in 
Great  Britain. — Ed.] 

Crediting  to  each  colony  the  number  of 
sections  taken  from  it  is  easy,  but  not  so 
easy  to  credit  extracted  honey.  Weigh  in  a 
separate  lot  the  extracting  -  combs  taken 
from  each  colony,  then  weigh  the  empty 
combs  after  extracting,  and  you  have  a  sure 
thing  of  it.  But  that's  a  lot  of  trouble,  and 
hardly  to  be  thought  of.  If  you  weigh  an 
average  comb  that  is  filled  and  sealed,  both 
before  and  after  extracting,  you  will  have  a 
fair  idea  of  the  weight  of  honey  a  filled 
comb  should  contain.  Weigh  several  and 
take  the  average.  Then  with  a  little  prac- 
tice you  should  be  able  to  estimate  and  put 
in  your  book  befoi"e  leaving  the  hive  the 
amount  taken  from  each  colony.  Do  you 
know   any   better  way? 

"  After  white  clover  has  been  yielding 
for  a  week  or  ten  days.  .  .  the  queen 
should  be  confined  to  the  lower  story.  In 
this  lower  brood-chamber  eight  combs  are 
selected  .  .  .  that  contain  the  most 
eggs  or  the  youngest  brood,"  p.  519.  Why? 
If  the  object  be  to  prevent  swarming  by 
giving  the  queen  full  swing,  as  in  the 
Demaree  plan,  then  the  nearer  we  come  to 


having  no  brood  the  better.  And  if  all 
the  brood  in  the  comb  will  hatch  out  in  a 
day  or  two,  then  we  have  much  the  same 
as  empty  comb.  If  all  the  cells  are  filled 
with  eggs,  then  the  queen  will  have  nowhere 
to  lay  for  the  next  18  days.  So  I  have 
always  favored  the  ripest  brood,  if  any,  in 
tiie  lower  story.  Yet  Mr.  Horner  may  have 
some  reason  for  his  procedure. 

Just  when  you  think  you  know  some- 
thing for  sure,  some  one  knocks  it  all  over. 
I  said  "  every  laying  queen  ends  her  career 
by  being  supei'seded  by  the  bees."  I  thought 
I  had  said  something  pretty  good.  Along 
comes  that  man  Chadwick,  p.  547,  suggest- 
ing that  there's  no  supersedure  Avhen  they 
die  in  winter.  I  wonder  if  that  statement 
might  be  tinkered  up  after  this  fashion: 
"  Every  laying  queen,  provided  her  colony 
continues,  ends  up  by  being  superseded." 
Now,  P.  C,  do  your  worst. 

"  If  a  virgin  or  a  queen-cell  is  given,  the 
chances  are  nine  to  one  that  when  the  queen 
goes  out  to  mate  the  bees  will  swarm  out 
with  her,"  p.  517.  I'm  not  going  to  dispute 
that;  I  don't  know.  But  I'd  like  to  know. 
Instead  of  it  being  the  rule,  I  had  supposed 
it  the  exception  for  bees  to  accompany  the 
queen  on  her  wedding-trip.  But  tha'bees 
going  with  the  queen  doesn't  matter,  if  they 
only  return.  The  really  important  question 
is  this:  In  what  proportion  of  cases  do 
the  bees  go  out  with  the  queen  and  stay  out 
with  her? 

"  He  thinks  the  odor  left  on  the  tree 
by  one  swarm  attracts  another,  and  that  the 
swarm  odor  in  the  yard  excites  bees  from 
other  colonies  to  swarm,"  says  "  Mai-y,"  p. 
441.  Likely  enough  he's  right  about  the 
odor  on  the  tree  attracting  a  swarm;  but 
isn't  it  more  likely  that  the  noise  rather 
than  the  odor  of  a  swarm  excites  swarming 
in  other  colonies? 

J.  Ford  Sempers  stops  the  desire  to 
swarm  by  giving  a  spoonful  of  honey  one 
to  thi-ee  times.  If  I  had  known  that  40 
years  ago,  it  would  have  been  worth  a  thou- 
sand dollars  to  me — if  it  would  work.  But 
I'm  just  a  bit  afraid  that  if  any  one  else 
tries  it,  it  will  prove  a  dead  failure. 

"During  the  autumn  of  1916,  Mr. 
Stewart's  500  colonies  were  fed  about  two 
tons  of  honey,"  p.  528.  That  seems  to  show 
that  so  good  a  beekeeper  as  Charles  E. 
Stewart  thinks  he  can  better  afford  to  feed 
honey  than  sugar. 

Prof.  Baldwin,  many  thanks  for  saying 
you  were  not  successful  in  clipping  a  queen 
that  was  in  full  chase  running  over  the  comb, 
p.  546.  I  didn't  want  to  think  that  I  was 
the  onlv  one  that  couldn't  do  the  trick. 
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ONE  of  the 
interesting 
things 
a  b  0  ut  reading 
Gleanings  i  s 
the  knowledge 
we  acquire  of 
different  parts 
of    our    broad 

country,  until  we  come  to  know  the  climate 
and  conditions  north  and  south,  east  and 
west,  almost  as  well  as  in  the  little  corner 

we  occupy. 

*  *  * 

On  page  521,  July,  J.  M.  Buchanan 
speaks  of  lespedeza,  or  Japan  clover. 
Will  he  tell  us  more  about  it?  Is  it  hardy 
north  of  his  state?     And  does  it  j-ield  honey 

freely  ? 

*  *  « 

I  like  Prof.  E.  G.  Baldwin's  courage  in 
not  giving  up,  page  546,  July.  Many  a 
poor  season,  or  what  appeared  to  be,  has 
been  turned  into  a  good  one  by  the  pluck 
and  grit  of  the  beekeeper. 
»  *  * 

Some  beekeepers  appear  to  reason  like 
a  fanner  some  one  was  telling  me  about  a 
few  days  ago.  He  said,  ''  What  is  the  use 
of  raising  a  new  pig  every  year  when  you 
can  keep  the  old  one  until  it  is  several  yeai"s 

old?" 

*  *  * 

I  confess  to  some  disappointment  as  to 
the  outlook  for  a  good-sized  crop  of  honey 
in  this  country  this  year,  as  I  read  over 
reports  from  different  sections.  One  thing 
is  certain :  If  the  crop  is  light,  prices  must 
rule  high;  but  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  give 

up. 

*  *  * 

"  We  have  not  done  it,"  is  the  heading 
of  the  last  chapter  in  the  mating  experi- 
ment of  bees  under  glass.  We  can  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  those  conducting  it,  for 
we  regarded  it  as  belonging  to  every  bee- 
keeper, and  we  had  fondly  hoped  it  might 
prove  a  success. 


bottoms  of  sec- 
tions clean,  but 
for  the  more  im- 
portant work  of 
keeping  the 
faces  of  the 
combs  clean.  It 
keeps  the  bees 
from  carrying 
up  bits  of  dirty  wax  from  the  brood-cham- 
ber, and  mixing  with  the  white  wax  of  the 
new  combs.  ^  ^  ^ 

The  announcement  that  there  may  be  dis- 
ease among  the  bees  is,  to  many  persons,  like 
a  clap  of  thunder  out  of  a  clear  sky. 
"  I  never  heard  of  it.  I  don't  believe  it. 
It  is  all  a  notion."  is  the  reply  I  received 
from  one  where  I  went  to  inspect  the  last 

colony. 

*  »  * 

Dr.  Miller  inquires,  page  532,  July,  "  If 
eggs  are  carried  on  the  bees,  why  not  on 
Italians  just  as  much  as  on  blacks?"  Doubt- 
less they  would  be  if  there  were  as  many 
to  carry.  But  Italians  keep  the  worms  so 
well  cleaned  out  that  but  few  mature  into 
moths  to  lay  eggs  to  be  carried  into  the  hive 

by  the  bees. 

*  *  » 

That  July  cover  picture  showing  the 
clover  is  just  grand.  Of  all  our  northern 
clovers  I  believe  alsike  the  most  beautiful. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  acre  for  acre, 
it  yields  the  most  honey,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  it  is  the  most  fragrant.  Its  fragrance 
reminds  us  of  "  the  smell  of  a  field  that  the 
Lord  hath  blessed." 

»  *  * 

Bees  appear  to  have  bred  u})  well  here 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  country  in  spite 
of  the  cold  cloudy  April  and  May,  and  well 
we  may  put  .June  in  too,  altho  not  so  bad  as 
the  earlier  months.  I  saw  the  white-clover 
blossoms  first  June  18  and  now  July  3,  but 
little  clover  honey  has  been  stored.  Two 
years  ago  very  little  clover  honey  had  been 
stored  at  this  time,  yet  it  turned  out  a  good 
season. 


It  was  a  disappointment  to  us  to  learn 
that  the  fiber  package  does  not  stand  ship- 
ment as  was  hoped.  Would  labeling 
"  Glass,  handle  with  care,"  be  misbranding? 
There  are  those  who  claim  it  would  not — 
that  the  word  "  glass  "  stands  for  fragile 
goods — -a   class   that  requires  very   careful 

handling. 

•  *  « 

On  page  275  is  a  paragraph  describing  a 
honey-board  we  use,  which  Mr.  Baldwin 
calls  a  "  kink  for  keeping  bottoms  of  sec- 
tions  clean."     Not   at   all   for  keeping  the 


Dr.  Miller  discusses  the  relative  amount 
of  comb  and  extracted  honey  a  colony  will 
produce — page  273.  One  difficulty  is,  we 
are  apt  to  forget  the  amount  left  in  hives 
that  have  been  run  for  extracted  honey. 
So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  colonies  ran 
for  extracted  honey  are  usually  found  much 
lighter  in  autumn  than  those  run  for  comb 
honey.  If  the  amount  of  winter  stores  were 
the  same  I  believe  the  difference  in  amount 
of  surplus  from  colonies  run  for  extracted 
or  comb  honey  would  not  be  as  great  as 
generally  believed. 
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OUR  FOOD 

Stancy   Puerden 


ur 


when  1  reatl 

of  the  never 
ending  and  fu- 
tile arguments, 
debates,  and 
speeches  of  the 
Senate  I  am  fill- 
ed   with    such 

feelings  of  indignation  that  I  would  never 
dare  try  to  put  them  into  words'?  Lan- 
guage adequate  to  the  situation  would  in- 
evitably send  Our  Food  Page  straight  to 
the  metaphorical  woodshed  and  the  com- 
pany of  M.  A.  0.  Apparently  it  is  quite 
all  right  for  women  to  sacrifice  everything 
that  makes  life  worth  living  for  this  war. 
It  does  not  matter  that  there  are  thousands 
of  mothers  whose  hearts  are  breaking  with 
fear  and  dread  of  what  the  war  has  in  store 
for  their  boys — young  wives  whose  hus- 
bands have  gone,  girls  who  have  bidden  their 
sweethearts  goodbye,  for  how  long?  perhaps 
forever.  But  it  would  never  do  to  deprive 
the  drinking  man  of  his  beer.  He  is  ac- 
customed to  it  as  part  of  his  daily  diet.  So 
are  we  housekeepers  accustomed  to  serve 
wheat  in  some  form  three  times  a  day  to  our 
families,  but  we  are  obediently  substituting 
at  least  three  wheatless  meals  a  week  in  the 
interests  of  food  conservation.  We  are  also 
learning  to  use  less  meat  and  do  without 
many  other  things  to  which  we  have  long 
been  accustomed,  and  we  make  these  small 
sacrifices  gladly.  But  we  think  it  only  fair 
for  the  beer-drinkers  to  give  up  their  beer 
and  thus  release  70,505,488  bushels  of  valu- 
able grains  (the  brewers'  own  figures)  for 
food  purposes.  And,  as  Dr.  Wiley  points 
out,  "  It  would  not  be  a  sacrifice  at  all,  but 
a  blessing,  and  not  even  in  disguise." 

Isn't  it  a  pity  that  those  senators  who, 
for  weeks,  have  blocked  the  efforts  of  our 
president  to  have  the  food-control  bill  pass- 
ed, and  were  willing  to  have  the  manufac- 
ture of  beer  continued,  could  not  be  set  to 
making  war  gardens,  running  windmills,  or 
some  other  useful  work?  Also  I  should 
love  to  set  those  misguided  suffragists,  who 
have  been  annoying  our  overburdened  presi- 
dent and  hurting  the  cause  of  equal  suffrage 
by  picketing  the  White  House,  to  work  in  a 
kitchen,  canning  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Such  energy  and  endurance  should  not  be 
wasted. 

A  DRY  SUBJECT. 

How  are  your  war  gardens  getting  along? 
Have  you  canned  any  of  your  surplus  vege- 
tables or  fruit  yet  ?  This  month  I  am  going 
to  devote  a  part  of  my  space  to  a  dry  talk. 
You  may  think  I  have  done  so  in  two  senses 
of  the  word  already,  but  now  I  mean  a  food- 
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drying  talk. 
The  Department 
o  f  Agriculture 
is  urging  house- 
keepers to  dry  a 
part  of  the  sur- 
plus instead  of 
canning  it. 
There  are  sever- 
al good  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  get  enough 
cans,  either  glass  or  tin,  before  the  season 
is  over;  dried  foods  are  fully  equal  to  can- 
ned foods  in  nutriment;  many  people  con- 
sider them  equal  or  even  superior  in  flavor; 
they  require  less  time  to  prepare;  they  take 
up  less  storage  space,  and  they  can  be  stored 
in  receptacles  which  would  not  answer  for 
canned  foods. 

For  years  dried  corn  has  been  a  favorite 
dish  in  the  Puerden  family.  The  children 
say  I  never  cook  enough  of  it  at  a  time  to 
satisfy  them.  Start  the  drying  process  by 
going  to  the  garden  after  the  corn  yourself. 
It  must  be  just  right  for  the  table — young, 
sweet,  and  tender.  Never  dry  corn  that  is 
a  little  old  or  that  has  been  gathered  long. 
We  think  there  is  no  sweet  corn  worth  plant- 
ing in  our  garden  but  Golden  Bantam.  Boil 
or  steam  it  on  the  cob  eight  to  ten  minutes 
to  set'  the  milk.  Drain  and  cut  the  corn 
from  the  cob,  using  a  sharp  and  flexible 
knife,  cutting  only  half  way  down  to  the 
cob.  Scrape  out  the  rest  of  the  grain,  be- 
ing careful  not  to  include  any  of  the  chaff. 
My  fourteen-year-old  son  accuses  me  of  in- 
consistency. He  says  I  advocate  more  bulk 
or  cellulose  in  the  diet,  and  yet  I  object  to 
eating  corn  cob.  Spread  the  prepared  corn 
in  shallow  layers  on  trays,  and  dry  in  any 
preferred  way.  I  have  had  delicious  dried 
corn  by  drying  it  in  the  sun,  but  this  meth- 
od is  somewhat  slow,  the  product  is  rather 
dark,  and  the  weather  is  not  always  favor- 
able. I  have  tested  an  evaporator  consist- 
ing of  a  shallow  tin  tray  above  a  deeper 
one  containing  boiling  water.  This  seemed 
to  cook  the  corn  rather  than  dry  it,  and 
much  of  it  was  wasted  by  sticking  to  the 
tin.  I  now  use  shallow  tin  trays  in  my  gas- 
oven,  running  only  one  burner  turned  very 
low  and  with  the  oven  door  open.  The  corn 
should  be  stirred  occasionally  to  make  it  dry 
evenly.  I  also  contrive  to  dry  corn  in  the 
warming  oven  during  baking.  If  you  have 
any  left  after  serving  green  corn  on  the  cob, 
cut  it  off  and  put  it  into  the  warming  oven 
and  it  will  soon  be  ready  to  add  to  your 
store.  When  corn  is  dry,  but  not  hard,  con- 
dition it  by  storing  it  in  boxes  and  pouring 
it  from  one  box  to  another  once  a  day  for 
three  or  four  days  before  putting  it  away 
in  vour  storeroom. 
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To  prepare  dried  corn  for  the  table, 
soak  it  over  night  in  a  veiy  little  water ; 
put  it  on  to  eook  in  the  same  water;  brirg 
it  to  a  boil  and  simmer  gently  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  or  until  tender.  The  water 
should  be  nearly  absorbed  when  done.  Do 
not  drain  off  any  of  the  water  or  you  will 
waste  half  of  the  delicious  flavor  and  much 
of  the  food  value.  When  done  add  a  little 
cream,  or  butter  and  milk,  and  season  with 
salt  and  a  very  little  pepper.  If  you  have 
followed  all  these  dii-eetions  your  dried  corn 
will  be  so  sweet  that  you  can  hardly  con- 
vince visitors  you  have  not  sweetened  it. 

Driers  consisting  of  fine-mesh  galvanized 
wire  cloth  arranged  one  above  another  in  a 
framework  of  lath  can  be  cheaply  made  at 
home,  and  used  hung  above  the  kitchen 
range.  The  electric  fan  may  also  be  used 
for  drying  some  things,  if  one  has  the  cur- 
rent. I  should  expect  to  find  corn  all  over 
the  room  if  I  aimed  an  electric  fan  at  it. 
Driers  may  be  used  on  radiators,  and  this  is 
the  easiest  method  of  all  if  the  weather  hap- 
pens to  be  cold  enough  to  necessitate  heat, 
which  sometimes  happens  early  in  the  fall. 
String  beans  may  be  dried  in  much  the 
same  way  as  corn.  Prepare  them  as  for 
cooking  and  spread  out  to  dry,  or  they 
may  be  blanched  —  that  is,  plunged  into 
boiling  water  from  six  to  ten  minutes, 
and  then  dried,  after  removing  the  sur- 
face moisture  between  towels.  Peas  may 
be  shelled  and  dried,  or  dried  after  blanch- 
ing three  to  five  minutes.  Lima  beans,  if 
ripe,  are  shelled  and  dried  very  easily. 
If  desired  gi'een,  shell  and  blanch  five  to 
ten  minutes  and  then  dry.  It  is  well  to 
heat  beans  thoroly  before  storing,  to  kill 
all  insect  eggs.  Green  peppers  may  be 
dried  after  splitting  and  removing  seeds,  or 
they  may  he  steamed  until  tender  and  then 
dried. 

Onions,  leeks,  cabbag?,  cauliflower,  and 
all  root  vegetables  have  been  successfully 
dried,  but  there  could  be  no  object  in  dry- 
ing these  for  home  use  if  one  has  a  reason- 
ably cool  storage  place,  as  most  country 
people  have.  Pumpkins  and  squash  may  be 
peeled,  cut  into  one-fourth-ineh  strips  and 
dried,  or  they  may  be  cut  thicker,  blanched 
three  minutes,  and  then  dried. 

Our  grandmothers  used  to  dry  pumpkin 
by  cooking  it  and  straining  it,  just  as  you 
Avould  prepare  it  for  a  pie,  and  then  spread- 
ing it  in  thin  layers  in  trays  and  di-ying 
it  until  tough  and  leathery.  This  was  cut 
into  strips  and  packed  away  in  jars,  and  I 
know  a  man  who  thinks  that  pies  made  from 
pumpkin  dried  in  this  way  were  better  than 
any  modern  pies,  altho  he  is  not  the  sort 
of  man  who  is  forever  praising  his  mother's 


cooking  to  his  wife.  This  is  one  trouble 
with  this  method.  The  pumpkin  strips 
will  not  keep  well,  not  if  the  children  have 
access  to  the  store  room. 

Apples,  pears,  and  quinces  should  be 
peeled,  cored,  and  sliced.  Dip  the  slices 
into  a  weak  salt  solution,  8  teaspoons  of 
salt  to  the  gallon  of  water,  to  prevent  dis- 
coloration, and  then  dry  until  tough  and 
leathery,  not  hard.  You  may  dry  peaches 
either  peeled  or  unpeeled.  They  should  be 
cut  in  halves  and  the  stones  removed.  Ber- 
ries, plums,  cherries,  and  apricots  may  also 
be  dried.  Do  not  forget  to  condition  all 
dried  foods  in  the  way  I  described  for  corn. 

In  storing  your  product  it  is  well  to  have 
it  in  rather  small  containers.  Then  if  in- 
sects should  get  a  start  they  will  not  be  so 
apt  to  spoil  a  large  amount.  A  cool  dry 
storage  place  is  desirable ;  and  if  you  have 
enough  glass  or  tin  containers  your  food  will 
be  safer.  Defective  fruit-jars  do  nicely, 
and  most  housekeepers  have  a  supply  of 
empty  coffee,  baking-jjowder,  or  cocoa  cans 
as  well  as  empty  lard-pails. 

HONEY    CINNAMON    ROLLS. 

About  3  cups  bread  dough,  measured  af- 
ter rising  once ;  1-3  cup  butter  or  oleomar- 
garine; %  cup  extracted  honey;  Cinna- 
mon to  taste. 

Roll  out  the  dough  very  thin,  about  % 
inch.  Spread  it  first  with  butter  or  oleo- 
margarine and  then  generously  with  honey, 
and  sprinkle  with  cinnamon.  Roll  up  in 
a  long  roll,  cut  across  in  pieces  IV2  inches 
thick  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  stand  on  the 
cut  ends  in  a  well-oiled  baking-pan,  allow- 
ing plenty  of  room  to  rise.  Scrape  up  all 
the  honey  which  has  oozed  out  on  your 
kneading-board  in  the  process  of  cutting 
and  spread  over  the  rolls.  Allow  them  to 
rise  until  double  in  bulk,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven,  watching  carefully  to  pre- 
vent scorching.  When  you  ti'y  this  recipe 
and  get  honey  all  over  your  hands,  knife, 
and  bread-board  you  will  undoubtedly  de- 
cide j^ou  do  not  like  Stancy  Puerden  at  all; 
but  when  your  family  sample  the  finished 
product  you  may  reverse  your  decision. 
These  rolls  keep  moist  much  longer  than 
those  made  with  sugar.  I  once  laid  some  so 
successfully  from  my  family  that  I  forgot 
them  myself  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  they 
were  moist  and  fresh-tasting. 

To  vaiy  the  above  recipe  and  make  it 
richer,  sprinkle  nut  meats  over  the  dough 
before  rolling  it,  or  dot  it  with  English  cur- 
rants. Also  instead  of  bread  dough  you 
may  use  baking-powder  biscuit  dough.  In 
the  latter  case,  make  it  rather  jjlain  and 
dry,  as  the  honey  softens  it. 
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is  a 
man's  busi- 
ness." page  519. 
And  it  was  the 
editor  that  said 
it !  Oh,  well !  we 
don't  mind,  we 
women   —   even 

if  it  is.     "We  like  it  just  as  well,  may  be  a 
little  better. 

I  am  forever  talking-  about  the  value  of 
reading,  and  am  glad  Prof.  Baldwin  called 
attention,  page  538,  to  what  Dr.  Phillips  ex- 
presses so  forcibly,  "  To  be  a  good  bee- 
keeper one  must  read  and  re-read  the  books 
and  journals  pertaining  to  the  subject."  A 
few  months  ago  we  bound  several  years' 
tiles  of  Gleanings  with  nails,  as  described 
on  page  37,  January  1,  1915.  Of  course  the 
bound  volume  is  not  elegant  in  appearance, 
nor  does  it  lie  open  flat ;  but  even  this  crude 
binding  does  make  reference  much  easier 
tlian  when  the  copies  are  loose,  and  it 
doesn't  cost  anything  at  all.  Subscribe 
and  read,  and  then  bind  and  re-read. 

One  thing  I  have  always  rejoiced  in  is 
the  fact  that  the  bee  journals  do  not  make 
a  practice  of  painting  beekeeping  in  rosier 
luies  than  the  facts  will  justify.  In  this 
they  have  seemed  to  me  particularly  consci- 
entious and  fair.  They  do  not  as  a  class 
suggest  that  anybody  can  get  rich  with  a 
few  colonies  of  bees  in  a  back  lot.  Neither 
the  uncertainties  involved  nor  the  work 
and  studj'  required  are  minimized  by  the 
journals  devoted  to  apiculture.  But  occa- 
sionally some  other  jDublication,  perhaps 
with  the  best  intentions  and  as  a  result  of 
ignorance  or  misinformation,  will  quite 
utterly  misrepresent  conditions. 

I  recall  that  our  own  first  interest  in  bees 
hatched  out  of  an  article  in  a  poultry  jour- 
nal, the  idea  of  the  article  being  that  bee- 
keeping was  a  particularly  fine  side  line  to 
go  along  with  poultry-raising  as  all  you 
had  to  do  was  to  put  a  hive  or  two  out  in 
the  yard,  and  the  bees  would  do  the  rest. 
That  idea  had  a  particularly  winning  ap- 
peal. So  we  became  beekeepers.  We  con- 
tinued as  beekeepers,  not  because  there  is 
no  work  involved,  but  because  there  is — fas- 
cinating, challenging,  alluring  work,  with 
ils  own  healthy  chance  of  reasonable  profits. 

Tl.e  most  recent  example  that  has  come 
rndcr  my  observation  of  exaggeration  that 
amounts  to  misrepresentation  seems  partic- 
ularly regrettable,  because  it  is  in  an  ad- 
vertisement of  one  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  bulletins.  Needless  to  say,  the 
Departme::t  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  A 
daily  ]iaper.  fired  with  the  ambition  to  serve 


the  public  in 
these  days  of 
unwonted  activi- 
ty, when  every 
one  is  doing  his 
bit  and  learning 
as  many  new  bits 
as  he  can,  has 
advertised  differ- 
ent bulletins  of  practical  value  on  garden- 
ing and  foods  and  canning,  and  now  on 
bees.  And  in  these  advertisements  of  the 
bee  bulletin  occur  these  sentences:  "  There 
are  tons  of  potential  honey  in  every  va- 
cant lot,  suburb,  and  pasture."  "  A 
vacant  lot  overgTown  with  weeds  has  a 
hundred  pounds  of  food  in  it."  "  The  bee 
is  the  only  domestic  animal  which  you  can 
keep  almost  anywhere,  and  which  requires 
no  feeding.  All  he  asks  of  his  keeper  is 
patience  and  understanding  of  his  ways." 
"  I  ask,"  says  the  bee,  "  neither  food  nor 
clothing,  and  only  a  box  for  a  shelter." 

Yet  the  bulletin  itself  says:  "It  is  a 
mistake  to  paint  only  the  bright  side  of  the 
picture  and  leave  it  to  the  new  beekeeper  to 
discover  that  there  is  another  side.  Wliere 
any  financial  profit  is  derived,  beekeeping 
requires  hard  work,  and  work  at  just  the 
right  time,  otherwise  the  surplus  of  honey 
may  be  diminished  or  lost.  Few  lines  of 
work  require  more  study  to  insure  success. 
In  years  where  the  available  nectar  is  lim- 
ited, surplus  honey  ;is  secured  only  by 
judicioi-s  manipulations,  and  it  is  only  thru 
considerable  experience  and  often  by  ex- 
pensive reverses  that  the  beekeeper  is  able 
to  manipulate  properly  to  save  his  crop. 
Any  one  can  produce  honey  in  seasons  of 
plenty,  but  these  do  not  come  every  year  in 
most  locations,  and  it  takes  a  good  beekeep- 
er to  make  the  most  of  poor  years.  When, 
even  with  the  best  of  manipulation,  the  crop 
is  a  failure  thru  lack  of  nectar,  the  bees 
must  be  fed  to  keep  them  from  starvation." 
Of  course  the  bulletin  goes  on  to  condemn 
box  hives :  "  The  keeping  of  bees  in  boxes, 
hollow  logs,  or  straw  '  skeps '  is  not  profit- 
able, is  often  a  menace  to  progressive  bee- 
keepers, and  should  be  stronglj-  condemned. 
Bees  in  box  hives  (plain  boxes  with  no 
frames,  and  with  combs  built  at  the  will  of 
the  bees)  are  too  often  seen  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  owners  m.ay  obtain  from 
them  a  few  pounds  of  inferior  honey  a  year, 
and  carelessly  'Continue  in  the  antiquated 
practice.  In  some  cases  this  type  of  bee- 
keeping does  little  harm  to  others;  but  where 
diseases  of  the  brood  are  present  the  box 
hive  is  a  serious  menace  and  should  be  abol- 
ished." 

The  bulletin  itself,  if  procured  and  read, 
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will  thus  correct  the  wrong  impressions  left 
by  the  advertisement ;  but  any  one  who  mere- 
ly reads  the  advertisement  without  sending 
for  the  bulletin  may  happen  to  buy  some 
bees,  firm  in  the  belief  that  they  need  only 
a  box  for  a  shelter,  and  set  them  out  in  his 
yard  to  gather  part  of  the  tons  of  honey  in 
some  adjoining  weed-covered  vacant  lots. 
Thus  he  will  lay  himself  liable  to  keen  dis- 
appointment, and  probably  will  pass  soon 
into  the  ranks  of  slovenly,  disastrous  bee- 
keepers. 

As  to  bees  being  a  good  side  line  for  a 
poultryman,  so  they  are,  even  as  chickens 
are  a  good  side  line  for  beekeepers,  and 
either  one  or  the  two  together  justifiable 
side  lines  for  anybody.  Howevex',  there  is 
no  question  but  bees  make  a  more  ideal  side 
line  than  chickens  for  a  woman,  or  for  a 
business  man.  The  chickens  require  care 
every  day  in  the  year.  No  matter  what  the 
weather,  the  poultryman  must  go  out  into  it 
to  look  after  his  flock.  When  he  goes  on  a 
vacation,  some  arrangement  must  be  made 
for  their  care.  With  a  farmer,  of  course, 
they  are  no  drawback,  as  he  has  other  live 
stock  that  requires  daily  care,  and  so  the 
chickens  add  no  particular  complications  in 
this  way. 

With  bees,  the  case  is  entirely  different — 
no  paddling  around  in  the  rain,  no  braving 
of  winter  storms ;  and,  given  the  proper  care 
before  being  left,  they  will  look  after  them- 
selves during  vacation-time. 

Now,  side  lines  are  undeniably  of  real 
value  in  people's  lives.  "  All  work  and  no 
play  "  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting,  long  years  ago.  But  there 
is  play  and  play.  To  many  people,  play 
for  its  own  sake  offers  little  satisfaction, 
and  those  are  usually  the  ones  who  adoi3t 
some  avocation  or  side  line  to  bring  the 
needed  relaxation  and  refreshment.  And 
while  sometimes  the  conditions  of  a  person's 
life  may  unfortunately  forbid  the  exercise 
of  his  tastes  in  his  real  work,  everybody 
can,  within  reasonable  limits,  choose  his 
own  avocation.  So  for  thousands  of  j^eople 
it  represents  the  very  thing  that  would  have 
been,  under  happier  or  at  least  different  con- 
ditions, his  main  work.  With  others,  it  is 
chosen  to  make  a  complete  contrast  to  the 
chief  busine.^s  of  life.  And  always  it  yields 
many  hours  of  utter  delight  and  satisfaction. 

Take  the  case  of  Dr.  F.  C.  Freeman,  of 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  Starting  two 
years  ago  with  two  colonies,  he  increased 
them  that  season  to  five,  tho  the  three  new 
ones  were  still  rather  weak  by  fall.  "  The 
orthodox  thing  to  do,"  he  writes,  "  was  to 
double  them  up;  but  not  being  very  ortho- 
dox, either  in  religir.n,  politics,  or  medicine, 


why  should  I  be  in  apiculture?"  So  he 
thought  things  out  for  himself,  gave  the 
hives  pretty  good  protection,  fed  a  little 
during  warm  spells  thru  the  winter,  for  they 
were  short  of  stores,  stimulated  a  bit  in  the 
early  spring,  and  the  weak  colonies  came 
out  of  the  winter  stronger  than  they  went 
in.  Last  year  he  increased  further  to  nine, 
and  again  wintered  successfully — this  time 
without  protection.  So  now  he  says  he  feels 
like  a  "  sophomore  in  apiculture,  just  ooz- 
ing with  advice." 

Dr.  Freeman's  immediate  surroundings 
consist  of  extensive  railroad  yards,  a  base- 
ball park,  and  forty-three  acres  of  play- 
ground, all  of  which,  he  cheerfully  admits, 
"  ai"e  as  good  for  flowers  as  the  cinder  heap 
of  a  near-by  furnace.  But  I  cannot  believe 
that  any  one  will  go  into  beekeeping  just  for 
the  money  or  even  for  the  honey  alone. 
I  began  to  play  with  bees,  not  so  much  for 
profit  as  for  a  pleasant  diversion,  which  they 
have  certainly  proved  to  be." 

Moreover,  Dr.  Freeman  has  made  part  of 
his  hives  for  the  sheer  delight  of  it.  As  he 
prefers  the  Danzenbaker  hive,  he  is  utilizing 
some  white-pine  boxes  he  has  discovered, 
with  %  ends  and  %  sides,  each  of  them  as 
wide  as  the  depth  of  a  Danzenbaker  body. 
The  top  and  bottom  of  this  most  convenient 
box  being  of  matched  material,  he  makes 
them  into  telescope  covers  and  finishes  with 
asphalt  roofing.  Because  of  the  sides  of  his 
home  -  made  hives  being  thin,  he  uses  a 
division-board  on  each  side.  Corners  are 
rabbeted  and  nailed  both  ways,  and  the 
result  is  everything  solid  and  tight  and  satis- 
factory. 

He  has  also  put  a  "  reducer  "  in  his  light 
current,  and  imbeds  the  wires  in  his  founda- 
tion by  electricity.  But  he  adds,  "  Don't  try 
to  make  your  own  hives  unless  you  have 
suitable  tools  and  are  skilled  and  happy  in 
their  use."  Right  good  advice  this  is,  too. 
But  he  loves  it  himself,  having  used  and  en- 
joyed tools  since  childhood,  so  the  making  of 
the  hives  is  just  another  bit  of  pleasure  in 
his  beekeeping.  He  sums  up  by  saying, 
"  Tho  I  am  in  a  poor  place  to  make  money, 
and  so  far  have  had  little  honey,  I  should 
be  very  loath  to  be  without  the  interesting 
little  fellows  in  the  back  yard,  and  I  know 
tl:ere  are  thousands  who  would  gain  profit, 
knowledge,  and  diversion  if  they  would  be- 
come back-lot  buzzers." 


STUTTERED     STORIES. 
(With    apologies    to    Dr.    Miller.) 
There  once  was  a  woman   (not  me  1 ) 
Whose   stories   were   crooked   as   Z. 
Told  early,  told  late. 
No  tale  was  told  straight — 
She  stuttered  her  stories,  you  see. 
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HERE  is  no 

ime  in  the 
b  €  ekeeper's 
year  so  interest- 
ing and  so  exhil- 
arating as  when 
the  swiftly  re- 
volving extractor 
throws      the  lesson  No.  7 

niultilude  of  tiny  streams  of  golden  honey 
from  the  heavy  combs.  It  is  the  realization 
of  the  beekeeper's  ambition — the  culmina- 
tion of  his  fondest  hopes. 

A  word  of  caution  is  necessary,  for  the 
beginner  in  his  eagerness  may  decide  that 
the  honey  is  thick  enough  befoi'e  it  is  sealed 
over,  and  that  all  the  hard  work  on  the  part 
of  the  bees  in  capping  the  honey,  and  on  his 
own  part  in  uncapping  it  afterward,  may 
jr.st  as  well  be  saved  by  extracting  the  combs 
before  they  are  sealed  over.  This  is  a 
serious  mistake,  for  the  bees  themselves  are 
the  best  judges  of  the  ripeness  of  the  honey ; 
and  since  they  do  not  seal  it  over  until  it 
has  reached  the  proper  consistency  it  is  far 
safer  to  let  them  decide,  and  adopt  the  rule 
of  never  extracting  a  comb  that  is  not  at 
least  three-fourths  capped  over  on  both 
sides.  If  the  honey  is  so  nearly  sealed,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  bees  in  the  next  few 
hours  will  cap  the  rest.  Perhaps  the  ma- 
jority of  the  combs  may  be  entirely  sealed 
over;  but  the  beginner  and  professional  bee- 
keeper alike  can  not  do  better  than  resolve 
never  to  extract  a  comb  that  is  not  at  least 
three-fourths  sealed  on  both  sides. 

Some  beekeepers  work  from  hand  to 
mouth,  that  is,  they  have  not  more  than  two 
supers  of  extracting  combs  per  colony;  and 
as  soon  as  one  super  is  nearly  sealed  over 
they  extract  those  combs  in  order  to  give 
more  room.  This  plan,  while  it  requires  a 
less  expensive  equipment  of  supers  and  sur- 
plus extracting-combs,  requires  more  care- 
ful watching  and  rather  more  time  during 
the  honey-flow.  Others  go  even  so  far  as  to 
pick  out  two  cr  three  full  combs  from  a 
super,  extract  them,  and  then  put  them  back 
again.  If  one  has  plenty  of  time  at  his 
disposal  there  is,  perhaps,  no  objection  to 
this ;  but  it  can  not  be  recommended  as  good 
practice  for  one  who  wants  to  make  the 
most  out  of  his  business  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  labor. 

The  other  plan,  to  which  there  is  no  pos- 
sible objection  ex'^'ept  the  added  firet  cost  of 
the  equipment,  is  that  of  leaving  the  honey 
on  the  hives,  tiering  up  super  after  super, 
and  then  extracting  the  whole  crop  at  one 
time.  Of  course,  where  two  honey-flows  are 
close  together  the  extracting  should  be  done 
at  the  close  of  the  first  flow,  so  that  the  two 
crops,  if  of  different  flavor  and  color,  may 
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not  be  mixed.  If 
the  beginner  is 
looking  t  o  t  he 
future  and  de- 
sires to  plan,  ho 
positively  must 
^^^^js^      3j ,         not  yield  to  the 

-^^"""'^  temptation  to  get 

-extracting.  ^,11  \,,^   1^^,^-^y 

possible  the  first  year.  Instead  of  extract- 
ing one  or  two  combs  in  a  super  when  they 
are  full,  it  is  much  better  to  allow  the 
bees  to  build  new  combs  from  full  sheets 
of  wired  foundation.  This  is  one  of  the 
very  best  forms  of  preparedness  and  a  bit 
of  business  foresight  that  the  beginner 
especially  can  not  afford  to  overlook. 

UNCAPPING   THE   HONEY. 

Assuming  that  the  combs  have  been  freed 
from  bees  by  either  of  the  plans  given  in 
L3f son  No.  6,  the  first  work  after  a  suitable 
outfit  has  been   prepared  is  to   uncap   the 
combs.    The  uncapping-barrel,  which  was  a 
favorite  form  of  eapping-receptacle  of  the 
late  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  is  a  practical,  inex- 
pensive outfit.    This  is  pictured  on  page  542 
of     the     July     number.       Cracker-barrels, 
especially  those  without  heads,  are  cheap 
and   they    answer   the    purpose   very   well. 
When  one  barrel  is  full  of  cappings,  packed 
down    as    tightly    as    possible,    it    may    be 
moved  over  another  tub  to  drain  still  fur- 
ther, and  an  empty  barrel  put  in  its  place. 
A    somewhat    more    convenient    arrange- 
ment, and  one  not  very  much  more  expen- 
sive, is  the  uncapping-box.   shown  in   the 
illustration  accompanying  this  lesson.     This 
box  ought  to  be  about  19  inches  wide,  so 
that  the  uncapped  combs  can  be  placed  cor- 
nerwise  in  one  end  before  they  are  extracted. 
In  this  way  no  extra  paraphernalia  is  needed 
to  take  care  of  the  honey   dripping  from 
these  uncapped   combs.     The  box   may  be 
any  convenient  lenglh.     A  cross-piece  with 
a  nail-point  in  the  middle  on  which  to  rest 
the  combs  furnishes  a  good  support. 

The  bottom  of  the  box  is  covered  with 
heavy  screen  and  supported  from  tho  j»-al- 
vanized  iron  tray  by  Vg-inch  cleats  nailed  i 
lengthwise.  If  preferred  a  larger  number 
of  cleats  can  be  nailed  on,  not  over  %  inch 
apart,  and  the  screen  dispensed  with. 

In  uncapping,  it  is  always  best  to  have 
the  bottom-bar  of  the  frame  nearest  the 
right  hand,  for  the  bottom-bar  is  narrower 
than  the  top-bar,  and  the  uncapping  is, 
therefore,  easier.  When  one  side  is  un- 
capped, the  comb  should  be  reversed,  there- 
fore, end  for  end,  instead  of  being  merely 
whirled  around  on  the  nail-point. 

There  is  a  knack  in  uncajiping  rapidly, 
and  this  "knack"  cannot  be  described  nor 
photographed.    It  is  acquired  onlv  thru  the 
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Plain  box  for  capping-receptacle  with  a  screened  bottom  resting  on  galvanized  tray.  The  uncapped 
combs  are  set  in  the  lower  end  until  they  are  put  into  the  extractor.  Thoroly  stirring  and  punching  the 
cappings  hastens  drainage. 

the  advantage  of  using  them  for  brood  by 
the  plan  given  in  Lesson  No.  6. 

No  honey  should  be  drawn  from  the  gate 
at  the  bottom  of  the  extractor  until  there 
is  enough  to  reach  within  two  or  three  inches 
of  the  bottom  of  the  reel,  then  a  pail  should 
should  be  set  underneath  and  the  gate  swung 
wide  open.  The  pail  will  fill  in  a  very  few 
seconds;  and  during  this  time  the  hand 
should  never  be  taken  from  the  handle  of  the 
gate.  Running  honey  over  on  the  floor  just 
once  will  forever  cure  any  one  of  the  habit 
of  taking  the  hand  off  the  extractor-gate. 
By  waiting  until  there  is  quite  a  depth  of 
honey  in  the  bottom  of  the  extractor,  the 
]iail  fills  quickly,  and  practically  no  time  is 
lost.  Walking  over  a  floor  sticky  with 
hcney  is  not  pleasant,  and  trying  to  clean  it 
up  without  hot  water  is  worse  still. 

The  pail  of  honey  should  be  poured  into 
the  strainer-can,  and,  as  mentioned  in  Lesson 
No.  6,  no  honey  should  be  drawn  from  this 
strainer-can  until  it  is  full.  In  this  way 
bits  of  cappings  and  foreign  material  will 
float  to  the  surface  so  that  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  the  cheese-cloth  bag  clogging  up. 
The  honey  should  be  drawn  off  into  cans  no 
faster  than  it  is  poured  into  the  strainer. 


school  of  experience.  It  helps  to  have  the 
knife  hot,  and,  therefore,  a  pail  of  water 
practically  at  boiling  point  is  a  help.  A 
steam-knife  is  far  better;  but  unless  the 
beginner  has  at  least  50  colonies  it  would 
hardly  pay  to  invest  in  a  steam-knife, 
boiler,  etc. 

IN   THE  EXTRACTOR. 

When  putting  combs  into  the  extractor 
care  should  be  taken  to  select  two  that 
weigh  about  the  same,  othei-wise  the  reel 
will  be  unbalanced  and  will  do  an  immense 
amount  ^  f  s'.iaking  about.  If  the  combs  are 
new  and  fragile,  that  is,  if  no  brood  has 
ever  be:n  reared  in  the  cells  to  strengthen 
them  by  means  of  the  fibrous  cocoons,  th6 
handle  of  the  extractor  must  be  turned 
slowly  at  first  until  the  bulk  of  the  honey  is 
out  of  the  first  side,  then  the  pockets  swung 
around  and  the  handle  turned  slowly  again 
for  a  few  revolutions.  Then  the  reel  may 
be  speeded  up  and  all  the  honey  extracted 
from  the  second  side.  Finally  the  pockets 
must  be  reversed  to  the  first  side  again  and 
the  rest  of  the  honey  extracted  there.  In 
this  way  the  fragile  combs  may  be  extracted 
without  breakage.  Tough  old  brood-combs 
do  not  require  such  careful  handling,  hence 
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GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST,  AND  WEST 


THIS     has 
been     the 

first  season 
in  my  beekeeji- 
ing  experience  that  1  have  not 
worker  colony.  The  secret 
qr.een  in  every  hive. 


IN  CALIFORNIA 

P.  C.  Chadwick,  Redlands,  Cal. 


had  a  fertile- 
is.    a    vounsr 


The  best  insurance  you  can  have  on  your 
bees  is  a  clean,  fireproof  yard.  S'^veral 
yards  have  already'  been  burned  this  season 
because  they  were  not  properly  cleaned. 

»  *  * 

Tlie  interior  foothill  region  seems  to  have 

had  the  advantage  this  year  in  that  the  fogs 

did  not  always  reach  so  far  from  the  coast, 

thus  giving  more  time  for  the  bees  to  work. 

»  *  » 

Be  cautious  about  taking  too  much  honey 
this  summer.  It  is  a  big  temptation,  I 
know ;  but  next  season  is  just  as  uncertain 
as  this,  and  may  require  even  more  honey 
to  carry  the  bees  to  safety. 

*  *  * 

Foggy  days  are  nen-e-straining  days  for 
the  beekeeper  in  this  region;  but  there  is  the 
satisfaction  of  not  having  hot  desert  winds 
while  the  fogs  are  hanging  around.  That 
gives   a   little   consolation,   even   if  it  isn't 

much. 

*  *  * 

A  bad  day  during  an  excessive  honey- 
flow  is  not  always  a  loss.  It  gives  the  bees 
a  chance  to  clean  up  and  make  room  for  the 
queen.  Every  bad  day  after  that  is  accom- 
plished, however,  is  a  total  loss  if  the  colony 
is  in  proper  condition. 

*  »  * 

A  new  swarm  in  a  heavy  honey-flow  will 
draw  a  full  set  of  foundation  almost  as 
quickly  as  it  will  fill  empty  combs,  and 
there  is  the  additional  value  of  the  queen 
having  a  chance  to  lay  before  so  many  of 
the  cells  are  filled  with  honey. 

*  *  * 

I  have  always  preached  "  plenty  of 
stores."  This  season  has  fully  exemplified 
imy  sermons.  There  was  one  time  tliis 
spring  when  another  week  of  bad  weather 
would  have  caused  a  loss  of  bees  that  would 
have  been  a  disaster.  As  it  was,  some  of  the 
very  best  colonies  were  stan'ed  for  lack  of 
honey  because  the  enormous  amount  of 
brood  had  consumed  more  than  the  beekeep- 
ers thought  possible. 

*  »  » 

Last  autumn  I  had  a  ton  and  a  half  of 
surplus  honey  on  my  hives,  and  debated  as 


to  w  h  e  ther  I 
should  extract  it 
or  not.  Condi- 
tions at  my 
ranch  were  not  the  best  for  extracting,  so 
I  decided  to  leave  it  until  spring.  When 
the  spring  honey  was  coming  in  sufficient 
to  make  all  colonies  safe  I  had  less  than  300 
pounds  of  my  big  surplus  left.  That  means 
there  was  nearly  a  ton  and  a  half  more  con- 
sumed than  the  amount  I  judged  would 
leave  them  safe  until  new  honey  would  take 
care  of  them. 


THE  SCALE  COLONY'S  RECORD. 

The  season  of  1917  will  long  be  remem- 
bered because  of  its  extremes.  The  average 
temperature  during  the  entire  winter  was 
below  normal.  This  continued  into  the 
spring,  tho  there  were  sufficient  warm  days 
to  induce  the  heaviest  breeding  that  we 
have  experienced  for  several  years.  I  will 
give  a  littb  review  of  the  work  of  my  scale 
colony  from  April  19  to  June  19,  the  chang- 
ing of  the  scale  being  due  entirely  to  bad 
weather.  The  numbers  following  indicate 
pounds;  g.  means  gain,  and  1.  loss.  Apr. 
21,  g.  41/2;  Apr.  22,  g.  21/2;  Apr.  23,  g.  II/2; 
Apr.  24,  g.  5;  Apr.  25,  g.  6;  Apr.  26,  27,  28, 
net  loss  of  4  pounds;  Apr.  29,  g.  6;  Apr.  30, 
g.  1.  May  1,  g.  10 ;  May  2,  1.  3 ;  May  3,  g. 
4;  May  4,  g.  7;  May  5,  g.  14;  May  6,  g. 
131/2;  May  7,  g.  3;  May  8,  9,  10,  the  net  loss 
was  7  pounds ;  May  11,  g.  3 ;  May  12,  g.  10 ; 
May  13,  g.  11 ;  May  14,  g.  71/2.  During  the 
rest  of  the  month  the  daily  gain  only 
equaled  the  loss.  June  1  gave  a  gain  of 
one  pound,  with  the  following  four  days 
showing  a  gain  of  2  pounds  daily,  while 
the  6th  showed  4  gain,  June  7,  g.  '6 ;  June 
8,  g.  4.  Prom  the  8th  until  the  13th  the 
gain  was  about  4  pounds  daily;  then  the 
great  heat  wave  stopped  the  flow  suddenly, 
and  the  beam  remained  balanced.  Today, 
July  4,  the  scale  is  at  the  very  point  where 
it  was  on  June  15.  It  may  be  figured  from 
this  that  we  had  only  five  perfect  honey- 
gathering  days  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
this  at  a  time  when  the  daily  gain  'would 
have  netted  not  less  than  ten  pounds.  Ten 
more  perfect  honey-gathering  days  in  May 
would  have  doubled  the  honey  crop  in  the 
orange  district. 


THE  TERRIBLE  HEAT  WAVE. 

Another  disaster  has  befallen  us — not  a 
freeze  this  time,  but  an  unprecedented  heat 
wave  following  an  exceptionally  cool  spring. 
On  the  13th  of  June  the  temperature  began 
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to  go  higher  and  higher  each  day  until  by 
the  17th  it  l:ad  reached  the  phenomenal 
height  of  119  degrees  in  the  shade  by  gov- 
ernment-station records.  The  air  was  like 
a  furnace,  and  the  damage  done  can  hardly 
be  estimated.  The  lemon  crop  is  largely  on 
the  ground;  late  oranges  that  were  not  pick- 
ed were  injured  badly,  while  the  next  year's 
naval  crop  is  practically  an  entire  loss  from 
the  fact  that  the  young  oranges  have  nearly 
all  dropped  off.  And  the  beekeeper  did  not 
escape.  The  damage  by  melting  down  has 
proved  to  be  greater  than  at  first  thought 
possible.  The  number  of  colonies  melted 
down  will  amount  well  into  the  thousands, 
some  apiaries  having  lost  over  a  hundred 
colonies,  while  few  escaped  without  the  Iofs 
of  at  least  a  few  colonies.    New  swarms  were 


the  greatest  sufiereis,  many  having  literally 
melted  down  and  run  out  of  the  liives,  wax 
and  all.  One  party  reports  a  loss  of  90 
per  cent  in  one  yard,  including  old  and  new 
colonies. 

Fortunately  I  did  not  lose  a  single  colonj-, 
and  only  one  comb.  This  I  attribute  to  the 
fact  that  my  hives  are  all  well  painted,  and 
white,  together  with  the  fact  that  I  use  a 
lid  with  a  rim  that  leaves  a  dead-air  space 
of  2  inches  above  the  frames.  I  have  never 
had  a  colony  melt  down  under  one  of  these 
lies.  This  lid  is  known  as  the  Chadwick  lid ; 
but  to  my  uncle,  J.  K.  Williamson,  should  be 
given  the  credit  of  origin.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstance would  I  abandon  it  for  any  other 
lid  on  the  market.  It  is  a  colony-saver, 
without  a  doubt. 


iC  A  ^^'  honey - 


dew  yet?" 

That  was 
a  sort  of  uni- 
versal greeting  at  the  little  county  meeting 
July  7th.  "Not  yet,  but  lookin'  for  it 
'most  any  time,"  was  the  usual  answer. 
Such  a  slim  little  crop  as  was  in  the  hives 
seemed  to  justify  leaving  it  there  as  long 
as  there  was  the  slightest  chance  of  more, 
yet  the  honey-dew  scare  hung  over  us  all. 
It  has  its  uses,  honey-dew  honey,  but  we 
don't  want   it   mixed  Avith   our   nice  white 

clover. 

*  *  * 

Beekeepers  are  not  easily  cast  down — 
fortunately.  Admitting  less  than  half  a 
crop  this  season  when  of  aU  seasons  we 
most  wanted  that  elusive  bumper  crop,  the 
regular  quarterly  gathering  -  together  of 
Davidson  Countians  was  particularly  pleas- 
ant. The  glaring  sun  kept  us  moving,  to 
stay  within  the  shade  of  the  persimmon 
tree;  but  in  spite  of  heat  and  glare  and 
the  genuine  disappointment  as  to  the  honey 
crop,  -friendly  good  cheer  ruled  the  day, 
Avhile  we  munched  apples  and  "  swapped  " 
ideas.  Mr.  J.  M.  Buchanan,  of  Franklin, 
was  a  welcome  guest  who  discussed  the  mar- 
ket condition  in  general  and  reported  con- 
ditions in  Williamson  County  as  no  less 
disheartening  tlian  in  Davidson. 

The  main  talk  of  the  afternc  on  was  by 
E.  J.  Adkisson,  Nashville,  on  "  Transfer- 
ring." This  is  an  important  subject  in 
Tennessee,  where,  unfortunately,  there  are 
so  many  bees  in  box  hives,  and  it  was  ably 
handled  by  Mr.  Adkisson.  Often  beekeep- 
ers have  an  opportunity  to  buy  bc^es  cheap 
out  in  the  country  districts,  but  they  have 


THE  DIXIE   BEE 

Grace  Allen,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


to  take  them  in 
boxes  or  gums  or 
any  sort  of 
makeshift.  Then 
becomes     very     im- 


skillful     transferring 
portant. 

The  comical  feature  of  the  occasion  was 
the  sudden  entrance  of  an  immense  and 
ponderous  truck  that  snorted  right  into  the 
yard  and  directly  thru  the  rapidly  scatter- 
ing little  convention!  It  was  loaded  with 
all  sorts  of  merchandise  to  be  delivered 
in  the  neighborhood,  including  some  iron 
rails  that  stuck  out  several  feet  behind  its 
own  great  length,  and  went  knocking  and 
bumping  against  things  on  all  sides,  when- 
ever the  truck  turned  a  bit.  And  it  was 
bringing  us  a  belated  shipment  of  pound 
bottles  to  contain  the  honey  we  had  just 
admitted  we  did  not  have.  I  suppose  we 
shall  somehow  find  room  to  stack  them 
alongside  the  unused  new  supers  and  five- 
pound  packets.  We  were  prepared  this 
season,  all  right,  but  to  no  avail. 
*  *  * 

On  page  546,  Prof.  Baldwin  quotes  Mr. 
F.  M.  Perry  as  saying  that  "  the  best  and 
surest  way  is  to  clip  the  queens  right  on 
the  combs,  not  touching  them  with  your 
hand."  Some  one,  I  believe  it  was  Mr. 
Byer,  once  suggested  that  method  for  me  to 
try,  claiming  it  as  his  favorite.  I  have 
tried  it,  or  at  least  I  have  tried  to  tiy  it. 
I  have  failed  so  far,  probably  because  I 
am  so  afraid  it  won't  be  the  wing  that  will 
get  clipped.  It  looks  too  risky  for  me. 
Picking  up  the  queen  and  then  perform- 
ing the  operation  in  the  hand  seems  easier 
for  me  to  learn. 

I  once  had  a  queer  clipping  experience. 
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I  had  picked  up  the  queen  with  my  right 
hand  and  transferred  her  to  the  left.  1 
glanced  away  a  second  to  pick  up  the 
scissors,  and  when  I  looked  baick  the  little 
queen  had  collapsed,  utterly  wilted,  right 
tliere  where  I  held  her  by  the  feet  between 
the  end  of  my  thumb  and  the  tip  of  my 
tiist  finger.  In  amazement,  I  laid  her  on 
the  broad  end  of  the  hive-tool,  where  she 
lay  completely  crumpled  up,  shriveled,  and 
motionless.  1  was  overwhelmed  with  regret 
and  astonishment.  I  could  not  understand 
how  I  had  killed  her,  yet  there  she  lay.  I 
waited  and  watched  several  minutes,  finally 
remarking  to  the  world  in  general,  "  Well, 
there's  no  use  sitting  liere  watching  o\ev 
a  dead  queen."  Becau&e  of  a  little  whimsi- 
cal foolishness  that  swept  over  me  as  I 
was  about  to  toss  the  body  away,  I  slid  it 
of¥  instead  on  the  top-bar  of  one  of  the 
frames,  and  bade  the  bees  mourn  for  their 
dead.  And,  behold,  the  dead  came  to  life. 
As  quickly  and  mysteriously  as  she  had 
crumpled  and  wilted,  she  now  stirred  and 
straightened  out,  the  abdomen  came  back 
to  normal  size,  and  with  her  bees  around 
her  "she  soon  crawled  down  between  the 
frames.  I  was  afraid  she  was  permanently 
injured,  but  she  continued  to  do  a  brisk 
business,  apparently  none  the  worse  for  the 
experience.  I  still  don't  understand  it.  I 
suppose  1  must  have  hurt  her  in  some  way, 
tho  I  would  do  all  but  swear  on  the  witness- 
stand  that  I  touched  nothing  but  wings 
and  feet.  It  was  several  days  before  I 
ventured  to  clip  her,  but  that  time  she  came 
thru  all  right.  [Your  queen  had  what  is 
called  queen  "cramps"- — a  condition  (hat 
is  probably  due  to  fright. — Ed.] 
*  *  * 

MORE    PREPAREDNESS. 

Reverting  again  to  Mr.  Crane's  wise 
dictum  that  "  the  best  time  to  study  win- 
tering is  in  the  spring,"  I  want  to  refer 
briefly  to  that  cooling  subject,  in  spite  of 
this  being  neither  spring  nor  winter.  When 
people  are  not  quite  sure  what  their  policy 
will  be,  or  should  be,  they  are  but  too  prone 
to  loiter  along  in  that  undecided  state,  do- 
ing nothing,  till  it  is  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing anyway.  If  we  are  going  to  pack 
our  hives  this  fall,  we  ought  to  do  it  in 
October  or  early  November,  and  I  want  to 
take  up  this  subject,  the  Editor  willing, 
somewhat  thoroly  in  the  next  two  numbers 
of  Gleanings.  So  to  set  the  ball  rolling, 
let  me  put  it  this  way. 

The  Department  at  Washington,  as  I  see 
it,  seems  to  have  two  particularly  impor- 
tant lines  to  work  along,  thru  the  extension 
workers  in' the  South:  First,  the  educa- 
tion and  enlightenment  of  the  utterly  un- 


educated and  unenlightened,  of  which,  be- 
cause of  our  remote  and  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, we  have  more  than  our  share;  and 
then  the  general  improvement  of  methods 
among  those  always  most  eager  to  improve, 
that  is,  the  reading,  progressive  beekeepers. 
And  among  this  latter  class  the  federal 
workers  seem  to  feel  that  the  biggest  step 
toward  greater  success  will  come  with  the 
adoption  of  winter  packing.  And  by  our 
most  intelligent  consideration  of  their  sug- 
gestions, and  the  experimental  adoption  of 
them  wlienever  possible,  we  want  to  help 
them  to  help  us  to  improve  ourselves. 

But  here  is  how  it  looks  to  some  of  us. 
Our  winter  losses  are  reported  as  some- 
thing quite  scandalous.  But  by  far  the 
most  of  this  loss  is  in  the  yards  of  that 
large  untrained  contingent  that  uses  box 
hives  and  old  gums  and  cracker-box  equip- 
ment, and  of  course  does  everything  in  con- 
nection with  the  bees  in  a  slipshod  fashion. 
Among  the  other  class,  the  winter  losses 
are  not  heavy — at  least  they  have  not  been 
during  the  last  few  yeax-s.  Last  winter  was 
a  "  corker  " — low  temperatures,  high  winds, 
sudden  changes,  wide  variations,  and  at 
those  times  winter  cases  sounded  very  con- 
vincing. Yet  among  the  beekeepers  around 
Nashville,  the  beekeepers  who  belong  to  the 
Association  and  come  to  conventions  and 
read  Gleanings,  there  was  almost  no  loss 
at  all.  Yard  after  yard  of  from  twenty  to 
fifty  unpacked  colonies  lost  not  a  single 
colony,  or  perhaps  one  from  queenlessness 
or  one  or  two  from  shortness  of  stores, 
these  entirely  understandable  accidents  that 
will  occur  occasionally  in  the  best  of  api- 
aries. The  larger  beekeepers  had  very 
slight  losses — five  out  of  180  in  one  case,  as 
an  example.  Then  the  bees  built  up  quick- 
ly and  strong  thru  the  late  cold  spring,  and 
it  really  does  seem  to  us.  looking  at  it  quite 
impartially  and  with  the  most  earnest  de- 
sire to  do  the  best  thing  (who  can  possibly 
care  so  much  as  we?),  as  tho  well-built  hives, 
strong  colonies,  \-igorous  young  qudens, 
plenty  of  stores,  and  contracted  entrances 
are  about  all  we  need.  Some  put  on  pack- 
ed supers,  seme  wrap  hives  in  paper,  but 
that  is  about  as  far  as  the  most  successful 
have  gone,  up  to  this  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  BartholomcAV, 
basing  his  statements  on  the  thoro,  sci- 
entific work  in  Washington,  assures  me  we 
would  be  amazed  at  the  worth-while-ness  of 
the  extra  labor  and  expense. 

I  have  a  most  interesting  letter  from  Mr. 
L.  E.  Webb,  of  Morganton,  North  Carolina, 
along  these  very  lines.  He  is  naturally 
very  deeply  interested  in  this  wintering 
problem — so  much  so  that  he  plans  to  ex- 
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periment  with  the  winter  cases ;  yet  he  does 
feel  as  tho  his  own  wintei'ing  has  been  al- 
most all  he  can  desire.  He  has  never  had 
any  winter  losses,  and  his  colonies  come 
thru  strong  and  vigorous  in  the  spring. 
I  should  like  to  hear  from  others  in  this 
Dixie  land  on  this  most  vital  subject.  May 
we  not  have,  as  Mr.  Webb  suggests,  a  sort 
of  symposium  of  intelligent  views?  Tell  us 
what  you  have  done  toward  protection  in 
past  years,  and  with  what  result;  and  what 
you  plan  to  do  this  winter,  and  why  and 

how. 

*  *  * 

These  July  days  are  hot  out  in  the  bee- 


yard,  white  linen  being  almost  the  only  en- 
durable dress.  And  I  choose  white  or  tan 
hose  and  shoes  over  black. 

Way  down  south  in  Dixie,  oh  it's  gettin'  mighty  drj-, 

Sun  gets  hot  and  hotter  as  it  creeps  across  the  sky ; 

Clover  heads  turn  brown  and  browner — dry  almost 
as  dust — 

And  I  reckon  Dixie  bees  will  quit,  and  give  up  in 
disgust. 

May  be,  tho,  they  won't  stay  quit ;  some  merry  sum- 
mer day 

A  certain  "  sweet  secretion  "  will  too  likely  drop  this 
way. 

Honey-dew  (alluring  name!)  will  tempt  our  down- 
cast bees, 

And  then — will  M.  A.  O.  ship  down  some  quoted 
language,  please  ? 


NOTES  FROM   CANADA 

].  L.  Byer,  Marlcham,  Ont. 


EVER,Y  sea- 
s  o  n  has 
some  peculi- 
arities ;  but  1917 
so  far  seems  to  be  out  of  the  oi'dinary  as  it 
has  consisted  entirely  of  "  peculiarities  "  so 
far,  A  very  cold  and  long-continued  winter 
caused  would-be  weather  prophets  to  pre- 
dict an  early  warm  spring.  As  we  all  know 
now,  the  spring  was  very  backward,  and  late 
and  cold.  Then  we  were  told  that  summer 
would  be  earlier  and  warmer  than  usual — 
result,  June  was  the  coldest  on  record.  And 
so  it  has  continued,  and  clover  is  the  latest 
in  bloom  that  many  of  us  have  ever  experi- 
enced. The  first  nectar  to  amount  to  any- 
thing from  this  source  came  in  on  July  5. 
The  ground  is  saturated  with  moisture ;  and 
clover,  altho  backward  earlier  on,  is  now 
rank  in  growth,  and  heavy  rains  are  falling 
as  I  write,  July  7.  With  heat  following,  it 
is  hard  to  understand  how  clover  can  fail 
to  yield  nectar;  but  then  we  may  not  get  the 
heat  if  previous  months  of  this  peculiar  sea- 
son is  a  sample  to  judge  from. 

However,  prospects  at  this  date  for  a 
crop  from  clover  ard  buckwheat  are  good, 
if,  as  already  intimated,  we  get  warm  weath- 
er— something  that  we  generally  get  in  July 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 
*  #  * 

In  connection  with  the  sale  of  honey  this 
season,  that  I  refer  to  in  another  paragraph, 
never  before  have  we  received  so  many 
orders  in  advance  for  honey,  provided  we 
have  a  crop.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  get 
orders  from  individuals  for  100  or  150 
pounds  of  honey;  and  in  almost  every  case 
they  will  stipulate  that  they  are  willing  to 
pay  whatever  is  the  ruling  price  when  honey 
was  ready.  Honey  got  a  great  boost  last 
season  because  of  its  excellent  qiiality,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  tliat  any  harv-ested  this  year 


will  not  disap- 
point consumers 
tliat  are  sure  to 
look  for  a  high 
standard  of  quality.  Little  has  been  said 
as  to  quality  having  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
possible  prices;  but  no  one  will  deny  that 
it  is  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  deciding 

the  question. 

*  *  * 

While  clover  is  late  this  year,  a  big 
acreage  of  buckwheat  has  been  sown  at  the 
usual  time.  While  we  are  always  glad  to 
see  fields  of  buckwheat,  this  year  we  are 
filled  with  mixed  emotions  when  we  see 
buckwheat  up  two  inches  or  more  at  a 
time  when  clover  is  just  starting  to  yield. 
Judging  by  other  seasons,  we  may  e.vpeet 
buckwheat  to  be  in  bloom  at  the  time  clover 
should  be  yielding  its  best. 

*  *  * 

It  is  possible  to  have  colonies  too  strong 
at  the  opening  of  the  clover  flow — page 
nil,  June  issue.  Possibly;  but  who  would 
not  take  all  chances  in  that  line  rather  than 
have  them  too  weak?  At  our  north  yard 
the  bees  build  up  much  faster  than  they  do 
here  in  York  Co.,  for  some  reason ;  and  the 
sirongest  colonies,  if  left  alone,  will  break 
up  at  the  opening  of  the  flow  from  clover 
if  not  earlier.  It  is  conmion  for  us  to  have 
three  full-dejith  brood-bodies  occuj^ied  by 
the  qreGu  quite  early  in  the  season;  and  the 
only  way  to  hold  them  back  is  practically  to 
fti'ip  them  of  brood  at  the  opening  of  clover. 
With  an  immense  force  of  bees  at  that  time, 
a  crop  is  sure  to  be  gathered  if  there  is  any 
nectar  going.  At  the  opening  of  the  flow 
the  queens  are  confined  to  an  eight-frame  L. 
body;  and  the  queens  soon  occupy  that 
amount  of  room,  which  means  a  good  colony 
for  later  work  in  season.  While  we  like  to 
see  these  big  rousing  colonies,  yet  if  left 
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alone  they  will  break  up  by  swarming;  and 
more  than  once  we  have  had  colonies  just 
ready  for  the  clover  flow,  when  it  opened, 
store  more  honey  than  some  of  these  so  verv 
strong  earlier  in  season. 

*  «  » 

In  the  June  issue  of  Gleanings  the  edi- 
tor speaks  of  the  backward  spring  weather, 
and  comments  on  the  fact  that,  for  all  that. 
the  bees  have  bred  up  very  fast.  Same  here 
with  some  qualifications.  Such  a  condition 
was  noticed  till  along  about  fniit  bloom, 
when  for  some  reason  or  other  Ave  had  a 
rapid  loss  of  field  bees.  The  result  is  that, 
alt  ho  the  season  is  so  vei-y  late,  yet  many  of 
our  colonies  strong  earlier  in  the  season  are 
not  in  prime  shape  for  the  clover  flow — not 
that  they  are  actually  weak,  as  hives  are 
full  of  brood  in  all  stages,  and  have  many 
bees  as  well.  But  a  great  proportion  of 
these  bees  are  babies,  and  are  not  ready  for 
field  work.  Feeding  for  three  weeks  preced- 
ing clover  would  no  doubt  have  helped  a  lot 
to  avoid  the  present  condition ;  but  with  a  lot 
of  bees  and  steady  cool  weather,  not  to  men- 
tion the  outlay  for  sugar,  Ave  did  not  feel 
like  taking  any  chances,  and  simply  made 
sure  tl  at  all  colonies  had  stores  enough  to 
carry  them  thru. 

*  *  * 

WHAT  SHALL  I  ASK  FOR  MY  CROP? 

As  to   honey  prices,  the  editors   of  this 


jdurnal  invite  us  to  say  what  we  have  been 
offered,  and  what  we  think  we  should  be 
offered;  also  any  other  thing  in  connection 
with  this  problem  that  might  be  suggestive 
for  the  general  good  of  the  fraternity.  Per- 
sonally I  have  already  given  my  ideas  in  a 
vague  way  as  to  the  situation;  but,  frankly, 
I  am  not  sure  as  to  what  we  should  ask 
provided  we  get  a  crop.  Everything  else 
is  high — no  doubt  of  that;  but  as  to  whether 
we  are  justified  in  trying  to  sell  honey  at 
a  price  proportionate  to  prices  asked  for 
some  other  food  products — that  is  another 
question.  There  is  a  possibility  —  nay,  a 
probability — that  some  honey  will  be  sold 
too  low,  as  firms  have  already  offered  (and 
no  doubt  have  bought)  some  honey  at  a 
price  we  would  nearly  all  say  is  too  low  by 
all  odds.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  some — at  least  we  see 
it  that  way — to  try  to  boost  the  price  too 
high,  thus'  killing  "the  demand.  After  all, 
our  old-time  friends,  supply  and  demand, 
will  be  the  greatest  factor  in  determining 
prices.  One  large  producer  writes  me  that 
he  has  sold  his  crop  (yet  to  be  produced) 
whether  large  or  small,  at  13  cts.  f.  o.  b. 
shipping-point.  He  did  not  say  what  pack- 
age it  Avas  to  be  put  up  in.  Another  large 
producer  has  been  offered  12  cts.  in  gToss- 
weight,  pails — fives  and  tens,  and  has  refus- 
ed the  offer.  That  is  about  all  we  knoAV  to 
date  as  to  sales  for  this  year's  crop. 


THE  bee  situ- 
ation OA'er 
the  state  at 
this  time  is  very 
interesting,  even  if  it  is  not  promising. 
Geuierally  speaking,  conditions  over  the 
greater  portion  of  the  honey-producing  area 
are  as  bad  as  have  ever  been  knoAvn  Ito  exist. 
Reports  indicate  that  conditions  vary  with- 
in the  usual  Avell-defined  sections.  In  the 
extreme  southwest  locality  conditions  are 
fair.  There  is  plenty  of  floAV  for  the  bees 
to  rear  brocd,  but  not  enough  for  a  sur- 
plus. If  a  rain  occurs,  khere  may  be  a  good 
fall  flow.  Conditions  are  Avorse  in  the 
northern  localities  of  this  section,  until  at 
the  upper  edge  the  bees  are  only  45  per  cent 
normal.  The  bees  are  Avithout  stores,  and 
in  some  cases  starving.  Here  there  are  no 
prospects  for  a  honey-floAv  of  any  kind. 
Thruout  the  Soult Invest  the  condition  of  the 
bees  is  about  40  per  cent  normal  Avith  but 
little  prospect  of  a  honey-floAV.  In  the 
western  section  the  bees  are  almost  normal, 
with  jirospects  for  a  fair  yield  of  honey  in 


IN  TEXAS 

F.  B.  Paddock,  State  Entomologist 


the  alfalfa  re- 
gion. In  'the 
south-  central 
section  the  bees 
normal    with    no 


are  about  50  per  cent 
25resent  honey  -  flow,  and  with  prospects 
for  only  a  short  cotton  floAv  later.  Con- 
ditions are  about  normal  in  the  north- 
cenjtral  section  Avith  prospects  of  a  late 
cotton  floAV.  In  the  eastern  section  the  b?es 
are  practically  normal,  and  Avith  reasonable 
rain  a  good  surplus  will  be  gathered.  In 
the  northeastern  section  the  condition  of 
the  bees  is  normal  and  the  prospects  of  a 
honey  surplus  from  horsemint  and  co(tfon 
are  good. 

It  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  from 
such  conditions  the  honey  market  is  very 
erratic.  Except  for  one  locality  no  hon^y 
has  been  offered  for  sale  thi-uout  the  entire 
south  section.  In  this  excei3(tion  extracted 
honey  brought  15  cents  a  pound  on  the  local 
market,  for  a  small  offering.  Thruout  the 
Southwest  but  A-ery  little  honey  has  been 
offered  and  some  has  sold  for  10^2  to  12'' j 
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in  two  60-lb.  cases  f.  o,  b.  A  little  honey 
has  been  sold  in  the  wesltern  section  at  the 
same  price.  Thrnout  the  remainder  of  the 
state  no  honey  has  been  offered  for  sale ; 
but  it  is  yet  early  for  honey  to  be  put  on 
the  market  in  the  northern  sections. 

*  *  * 

We  regret  that  we  are  forced  'to  say  that 
the  bee-moth  is  still  causing  considerable 
loss  to  the  beekeepers  of  the  state.  Many 
small  beekeepers  do  not  know  what  this  pest 
is  or  how  to  detect  its  presence.  There  are 
^fill  a  greater  number  of  large  beekeepers 
who  consider  the  bee-moth  a  necessary  evil. 
There  is  a  chance  to  overcome  ignorance, 
but  it  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  to 
counteract  indifference.  Why  siome  bq^- 
keepers  are  willing  to  allow  the  bee-motli  to 
cost  them  $10  to  $50  a  year  is  hard  to 
undersltand.  A  tax  of  from  2  to  10  per  cent 
in  a  direct  way  would  cause  much  action. 
The  presence  of  the  bee-moth  is  the  result 
of  indifferent  methods  of  beekeeping. 

*  *  * 

Some  time  ago  mention  was  made  of  a 
move  in  two  counties  to  put  on  demonstra- 
tions of  transferring  bees  from  box  hives 
to  movable-frame  hives.  In  each  county 
(McLennan  and  Anderson)  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  box-hive  beekeepers. 
Arrangements  were  made  by  the  County 
Apiary  Inspector  and  the  County  Agi-icul- 
tural  Agent  to  hold  these  demonstrations  in 
a  box-hive  locality.  Reports  from  the  dera- 
onsti'ations  held  thus  far  indicaite  that  the 
results  are  more  gratifying  than  had  been 
expected.  The  time  of  the  insr;ector  in 
every  case  was  free,  but  they  feel  well  re- 


paid for  their  efforts.  Such  encouraging 
results  from  th^  first  effoi^ts  of  such  an  im- 
portant work  will  stimulate  those  already 
started  to  greater  effort,  and  should  prove, 
to  be  an  example  for  many  other  counties 
in  the  state  wherein  is  localted  a  county  api- 
ary inspector  and  a  county  agricultural 
agent.  *  *  * 

Of  late  much  complaint  is  being  heard, 
from  both  the  shipper  and  buyer,  of  the 
inability  to  get  pound  packages  of  bees  to 
reach  their  destination  in  firslt-class  condi- 
tion. There  has  been  a  very  great  trade 
developed  this  year  in  this  state  for  bees 
by  the  pound.  When  the  investigation  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  some  Iten  of  the  largest 
beekeepers  had  in  past  years  shipped  suc- 
cessfully to  all  points  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  it  was  felt  that  the  additional 
demand  of  tliis  year  would  be  met  satisfac- 
torily. Since  no  two  shippers  use  exactly 
the  same  methods  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
single  reason  for  the  f  ulure.  In  some  cases 
it  is  evident  that  ins;  ifieient  water  was  sup- 
plied. In  other  instances  the  bees  got  muss- 
ed from  the  feed  provided  for  them.  There 
is  a  feeling  among  several  of  the  shippers 
that  the  bees  have  been  smothered  by  im- 
proper care  at  th°  hards  of  the  express  com- 
panies. Of  course  for  some  time  now  it  has 
been  very  hot,  and  the  pound-package  trade 
has  lasted  longer  than  usual,  so  it  may  be 
that  heat  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
heavy  losses.  At  any  rate,  improved 
methods  must  be  devised ;  for  the  pound 
package  of  bees  is  a  trade  that  has  come  to 
stay,  and  will  certainly  develop  as  the  effi- 
ciency of  shipping  is  increased. 


AMONG    THE    ROCKIES 

Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Colorado 


TH  E  season 
is  two  to 
three  weeks 
late ;  but  since 
June  15  the  weather  has  warmed  up  so  that 
all  vegetation  has  well  nigh  caught  up. 
Sweet  clover  is  not  more  than  one  week 
late  in  blooming,  and  alfalfa  has  been 
y 'elding  honey  very  well  from  the  first  crop, 
ihe  price  of  hay  has  been  so  high  that  we 
were  expecting  alfalfa  to  be  cut  vei-y  early ; 
but  the  farmers  seem  to  be  short-handed, 
and  the  alfalfa  is  standing,  with  the  re- 
sult that  bees  are  getting  a  chance  at  the 
blossoms. 

A  little  surplus  honey  will  be  secured 
from  the  first  crop  of  alfalfa,  but  not  much. 
The  bees  ai-e  swarming,  and  that  causes  some 
trouTsle;  but  most  districts  should  end  up 
the   season   with   their   normal    number    of 


colonies.  Sweet 
clover  is  not  so 
plentiful  as  last 
year,  but  we 
shall  doubtless  have  some  honey  from  it. 
Horsemint  has  yielded  some  honey,  and 
would  have  done  excellently  had  we  been 
favored  with  a  few  copious  rains  the  latter 
part  of  June.  Our  crojD  will  be  far  more 
satisfactory  if  we  can  have  one  or  two 
inches  of  rain  before  July  15. 

HONEY    PRICES. 

Concerning  prices,  there  are  none  on 
comb  honey.  Beekeepers  seem  to  think 
comb  honey  will  advance  in  proportion  as 
has  extracted,  but  I  hardly  think  so.  If 
we  can  secure  ten  or  twenty  per  cent  more 
than  last  j'ear  we  shall  be  fortunate. 

The  retail  grocer  does  not  want  to  pay 
over  $3.75  a  case  for  comb  honey  delivered 
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at  his  store.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to 
boost  this  somewhat,  but  we  have  a  job 
ahead  of  us. 

Extracted  honey  is  being  sold  at  almost 
all  prices.  The  v/riter  has  sold  quite  a  few 
60-lb.  cans  at  $9.00  per  can  f.  o.  b.  Boulder. 
Pint  jars  of  honey  are  selling  at  $3.60  per 
dozen,  but  sales  are  very  limited.  Sales  will 
doubtless  pick  up  when  dealere  realize  that 
honey  has  advanced  sharply  in  price. 

I  think  that  Colorado  alfalfa  extracted 
honey  should  bring  13  to  15  cents.  A  car 
has  been  contracted  at  11  cents,  and  an  offer 
of  another  one  at  12  cents  has  not  been 
accepted  by  buyer  at  this  date. 

The  consumers  will  pay  30  cts.  for  a  1-lb. 
jar  of  honey,  and  they  will  pay  $9.00  for  a 
GO-lb.  can,  so  there  need  be  no  fear  at  the 
present  time  that  the  price  will  materially 
decrease.  The  price  will  undoubtedly  go 
down  while  the  producers  are  selling;  then 
when  the  buyers  have  their  supplies  the 
price  will  again  advance. 

ON  THE  BOTTLING  QUESTION. 

Some  bottlers  maintain  that  they  cannot 
pay  15  cents  for  extracted  and  get  out  on 
the  proiDOsition  with  any  profit.  If  this  is 
tiTie  we  may  see  the  bulk  of  our  crop  go  into 
the  consumer's  hands  direct  from  the  pro- 
ducer, for  the  producer  can  sell  to  the  con- 
sumer in  60-lb.  cans  almost  as  cheaply  as 
he  can  sell  to  the  bottler.  If  the  bottler 
can  put  up  a  fifteen-ounce  jar  to  retail  at 
35  <?ts.  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  pay  the 
producer  15  cents  a  pound  for  the  honey. 

This  is  the  way  I  figure  it  out  for  the 
bottlei',  and  I  believe  my  figures  will  not  be 
far  off  for  the  bottlei"s  of  the  country  when 
everything  is  averaged  up. 

I  figure  a  15-oz.  net  jar  will  retail  at  35 
cts.,  and  that  the  retail  grocer  will  pay 
$6.25  a  case  of  24  jars.  The  retailer  will 
make  9  per  cent  per  jar  profit.  The  whole- 
saler will  want  his  full  10  per  cent  commis- 
sion.    Here  it  is  in  figures : 

COST    OF    BOTTLING    ONE    60-LB.    CAN    OF    HONEY. 

One  60  lb.  can  of  honey  at  15  cts $  9.00 

63  gla,ss  jars   (in  cases)   holding  15  oz.  each.  .  2.52 

Labels,   labor,   liquefj'ing,   etc 30 

Shipping,     billing,     charging,     and     collecting, 

including   discount    .50 

Freight,    delivering    to    wholesaler .40 

Commission   or   discount   to   wholesaler 1.64 

Bottler's   cost   of    60-lb.    can   bottled      $14.36 
The  bottler  sells  this  thru  the  wholsaler  to  the 

retailer    for    $16.38 

Bottler  Bells  the  can  and  case   (empty) .40 

$16.78 
Bottler's  cost        14.36 

Bottler's  profit     $   2.42 

The  consumer  pays  35  cts.  per  jar,  or 
$22.05  for  one  60-lb.  can  of  honey  jDut  up 
in  15-ounce  jars.  If  he  bought  it  direct 
from  the  producer  he  could  get  it  for  not 
exceedino-  ,$10.00. 


SMELTER   SMOKE  OR   DISEASE. 

Sacbrood  has  been  very  prevalent  in 
Colorado  this  spring,  some  colonies  very 
nearly  dying  from  the  malady.  A  few 
producers  have  transferred  their  colonies 
the  same  as  tho  foul  brood  were  present. 
Most  cases  of  the  disease,  however,  have 
gradually  disappeared. 

What  we  are  pleased  to  call  smeller- 
smoke  poisoning  almost  ruined  one  of  the 
writer's  apiaries  nearly  thirty  miles  north 
of  Denver.  Fortunately  there  were  but  .35 
colonies  in  the  apiary,  but  they  were  re- 
duced from  very  strong  colonies  to  small 
handfuls  of  bees  in  a  very  few  days.  One 
colony  was  completely  destroyed.  This 
trouble  appears  during  a  rainy  spell,  and 
does  not  affect  queenless  colonies. 

We  have  many  theories  as  to  its  cause. 
It  may  be  smelter  smoke  and  it  may  be 
city  smoke,  and  it  may  not  be  smoke  at  all. 
But  this  trouble  is  most  severe  within  thirty 
miles  of  Denver.  The  most  destructive  area 
is  in  the  Platte  River  Valley  twenty  miles 
down  from  Denver.  A  large  smelter  is 
near  the  river  in  the  valley  at  Denver,  and 
the  theory  is  that  the  smoke  floats  down  this 
valley  (as  it  does)  and  carries  the  poisonous 
fumes,  the  rainy  seasons  driving  the  poison 
from  the  air  to  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  thus  poisoning  the  vegetbtio'n  and 
especially  the  pollen.  Beekeepers  about 
Denver  have  learned  pretty  well  where  this 
trouble  strikes  most  frequently,  but  there 
is  not  a  year  passes  but  that  some  one  has 
bees  destroyed.  This  trorble  may  explain 
some  losses  as  far  as  fif!:y  miles  from  Den- 
ver. 

COMBLESS  PACKAGES  FAILED. 

The  package-bee  business  is  growing  each 
year;  but  the  effort  made  this  spring  to 
increase  production  thru  means  of  packages 
of  bees  was  not  very  satisfaetorJ^  Too 
many  beekeepers  attempted  to  filf  orders 
who  had  no  experience  in  preparing  the 
packages  for  shipment.  The  writer  had 
very  discouraging  results  in  attempting  to 
secure  300  two-pound  packages.  But  sixty 
were  delivered,  and  none  were  less  than  ten 
days  late.  Two  hundred  packages  were 
shipped,  the  other  hundred  ordered  having 
to  be  cancelled  on  account  of  losses  and 
lateness  in  shipment.  Both  buyer  and  seller 
lost  several  hundred  dollars  by  the  deal. 
Production  was  not  increased  and  much  val- 
uable time  was  lost. 

Packages  should  be  ordered  very  early  in 
the  spring  so  that  the  shipper  can  easily 
have  everything  in  readiness.  Liquid  feed 
caused  all  of  our  troubles.  If  candy  had 
been  given,  the  bees  would  doubtless  have 
gone  thru  satisfactorily. 
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JH.  S.,  N  c  w 
York.  —  M  y 
•  neighbor  with  a 
cornfield  a  d- 
joining  my  beeyard 
complains  that  my 
bees  sting  his  horses 
when  he  runs  a  cul- 
tivator thru  the  field 
near  the  apiary. 
He     says     I     must 

move  my  bees  away.  Can  he  compel  me  to  do  so 
by  law  ?  I  cannot  move  these  bees  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,   and  so  what  shall  I  do  ? 

A.  The  probabilities  are  that  your  neighbor 
could  compel  you  to  move  your  bees  provided 
he  could  prove  that  they  sting  his  horses  and 
sting  him  to  the  extent  that  it  endangers 
either  the  life  of  man  or  of  beast.  Yes,  you 
had  better  move  your  bees;  but  do  not  at- 
tempt to  move  them  only  a  fourth  of  a  mile, 
but  move  them  at  least  five  miles  away.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  or  in  the  fall  you  can 
move  bees  a  short  distance  without  great 
loss.  To  move  them  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
with  a  honey-flow  on  would  only  result  in 
making  conditions  infinitely  worse,  as  the 
flying  bees  would  come  back  to  the  old 
stands  and  be  crosser  than  hornets. 

D.  L.  H.,  Ohio. — Are  artificial  cells  as  good  as 
supersedure  or  swarming  cells  ? 

A.  Artificial  cells  maj'^  be  built  under  the 
management  of  a  skillful  queen-breeder  that 
are  equal  to  if  not  better  than  the  swarming 
or  supersedure  cells.  One  who  knows  his 
job  can  produce  conditions  artificially  that 
will  furnish  some  beautiful  large  cells. 
These  artificial  conditions  might  be  said  to 
be  a  combination  of  the  swarming  and 
supersedure  impulses.  Good  cells  cannot  be 
raised  unless  the  colony  is  made  strong  and 
highly  prosperous  by  a  little  feeding  every 
day  if  honey  is  not  coming  in  from  natural 
sources. 

A.  E.  F.,  Michigan. — There  is  a  swamp  about  five 
miles  from  my  place.  I  have  no  fall  flora  at  the 
home  yard.  Would  it  pay  me  to  move  my  bees  to 
the  swamp  ? 

A.  That  depends.  Tlie  whole  swamp 
country  should  be  carefully  examined  to  see 
if  there  are  any  honey-bearing  plants.  If 
aster,  goldenrod,  or  swamp  milkweed  grows 
in  the  vicinity  it  would  pay  to  move  the  bees 
provided  there  are  no  other  bees  in  the 
swamp,  and  it  might  pay  anyway.  Prac- 
tically all  swamps,  no  matter  where  located, 
yield  some  fall  flora  useful  to  bees.  During 
the  present  year,  when  syrup  and  sugar  are 
so  high,  it  will  pay  to  practice  migratory 
beekeeping  if  it  ever  did. 

But  be  sure  to  move  the  bees  on  a  cool  day 
or  at  night.  Unless  the  hives  are  well  ven- 
tilated, moving  colonies  on  a  hot  day  is 
usually  attended  with  considerable  loss. 

W.  L.  H.,  Ohio. — 1.  Will  it  pay  to  extract  the 
honey  and  feed  up  on  cheap  grape  sugar? 

2.  Can  brown  sugar  be  used  in  place  of  granu- 
lated sugar? 

A.  1.  No,  decidedly  not.  Grape  sugar 
does  not  make  a  good  winter  food,  but  it 
does  excellently  for  the  purpose  of  stimulat 
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ing  brood  -  rear- 
ing. Years  ago  we 
fed  grape  sugar 
as  a  winter  food; 
but  we  will  not 
do  it  again,  as 
practically  every 
CO  1  0  n  y  so  fed 
died.  It  is  a  very 
poor  sweet  in  the 
first  place,  and,  what  is  more,  it  cakes  in  the 
combs. 

2.  The  price  of  brown  sugar  is  so  near 
that  of  granulated  that  it  would  not  pay. 
Moreover,  brown  sugar  does  not  begin  to  go 
as  far,  apparently,  as  the  white;  nor  do  bees 
winter  on  it  so  well. 

W.  S.  F.,  Iowa. — When  granulated  sugar  is  8 
cents,  and  extracted  honey  12  cents,  will  it  pay 
to  extract  the  combs  clean  and  feed  sugar  for  winter? 
A.  We  are  inclined  to  think  it  would;  but 
when  sugar  is  6  cents  and  honey  7,  it  does 
not  pay.  The  ratio  of  difference  must  be 
great  enough  to  warrant  not  only  the  cost 
of  taking  the  honey  away  from  the  hive  and 
putting  sugar  syrup  in  the  combs,  but  there 
should  be  an  allowance  of  at  least  25  per  cent 
extra  to  cover  loss  from  the  feeder  to  the 
sealed  cells.  When  sugar  syrup  is  fed  to 
bees  it  stirs  up  the  colony  to  rush  to  the 
fields  when  perhaps  there  is  nothing  there. 
This  causes  a  loss  in  vital  force  of  bee  life. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  shrinkage  be- 
tween the  amount  of  sugar  syrup  fed  and 
the  amount  actually  capped  over  in  the 
combs.  Unless  honey,  pound  for  pound, 
brings  anywhere  from  25  per  cent  to  33  per 
per  cent  more  than  sugar  it  will  not  pay  to 
extract  and  feed  sugar  syrup.  There  is  one 
more  consideration,  namely,  some  of  our  best 
beekeepers  now  believe  that,  pound  for 
pound,  sealed  honey  will  go  much  further 
than  sugar  syrup,  because  honey  is  a  natural 
food  containing  other  food  elements  needful 
in  brood-rearing.  How  much  more  honey  is 
worth  than  sugar  syrup  no  estimate  has  been 
given. 

M.  A.  B.,  Indiana. — I  have  a  nice  queen,  but 
she  has  a  deep  dent  in  her  body.  Does  it  do  any 
harm? 

A.  If  she  is  doing  good  work,  apparently 
no  harm  has  been  done  more  than  to  dis- 
figure her  looks  a  little.  Some  of  the  best 
queens  we  ever  used  had  a  little  dent  in  the 
abdomen.  Others  were  minus  a  leg  on  one 
side;  and  while  they  appeared  to  go  over  the 
combs  with  a  little  more  difficulty  than 
normal  queens,  they  laid  as  well  as  any 
queens  in  the  yard.  We  would  naturally 
expect  such  queens  to  be  superseded  a  little 
sooner,  however. 

L.  F.  C,  Michigan. — What  do  you  do  when  two 
or  three  swarms  come  out  together  and  unite  in 
one  big  cluster? 

A.  Divide  them  about  equally  with  a 
dipper  and  place  them  in  two  or  three  sepa- 
rate hives.  Such  united  swarms  work  to- 
gether very  nicely,  altho  they  may  be  in 
three  separate  hives.  If  one  bunch  of  bees 
gets  a  part  or  all  of  the  queens  no  particular 
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harm  is  done  except  that  all  but  one  queen 
will  be  sacrificed.  Unless  one  has  a  virgin  or 
a  laying  queen  to  supply  the  others,  they 
will  be  queenless.  Usually  at  such  times 
there  will  be  plenty  of  cells  or  virgins  avail- 
able to  give  to  each  swarm. 

K.  L.  F.,  Pennsylvania. — Which  has  the  finer 
flavor — comb  or  extracted  honey,  both  from  the 
same  source  and  from  the  same  hive  ? 

A.  The  difference  is  not  great,  but  slightly 
in  favor  of  the  honey  in  the  comb.  During 
the  process  of  extracting,  a  very  slight 
amount  of  the  delicate  aroma  of  the  honey 
is  lost.  The  flavor  of  honey  is  said  to  reside 
in  a  minute  quantity  of  ethyl  alcohol.  When 
honey  is  exposed  to  the  air,  or  broken  into 
fine  particles  as  it  is  during  the  process  of 
extracting,  a  very  minute  portion  of  this 
flavor  is  carried  off;  but  the  average  con- 
sumer will  scarcely  notice  the  difference. 
There  are  some  consumers,  however,  who  say 
they  like  comb  better  than  extracted. 
Whether  this  preference  is  due  to  the  desire 
to  chew  something,  or  to  an  actual  difference, 
we  do  not  know.  Under  normal  conditions 
comb  honey  will  command  a  higher  price 
than  extracted;  but  during  this  year  of  1917 
it  is  a  question  whether  extracted  will  not 
come  pretty  near  the  price  of  comb  at  retail. 
But  conditions  now  are  abnormal. 

C.  L.  W.,  Missouri. — Is  there  any  difference  be- 
tween supersedure  cells  and  svtfarming  cells  ? 

A.  The  impulse  is  different,  altho  one 
set  of  cells  looks  about  the  same  as  the 
other.  Supersedure  cellsi  can  be  distin- 
guished, however,  from  swarming  cells 
usually  by  the  season.  The  swarming  cells 
will  appear  during  the  swarming  season  only, 
while  the  supersedure  may  show  up  at 
any  time  of  the  year  when  bees  are  raising 
brood.  If  the  queen  is  furnishing  a  small 
amount  of  brood,  and  queen-cells  are  found 
in  the  hive,  it  may  be  concluded  the  bees  are 
about  to  supersede  her,  and  will,  therefore, 
raise  supersedure  cells.  Of  course,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  cells  raised  under  both  im- 
pulses— swarming  and  supersedure.  If  the 
queen  is  beginning  to  fail  at  the  beginning 
of  the  honey-flow,  supersedure  cells  would  be 
started.  They  would  doubtless  be  hastened 
on  by  the  swarming  impulse. 

A.  J.  C,  Kentucky. — I  have  100  very  stron»  colo- 
nies, most  of  them  two  story,  and  I  desire  to  move 
them  to  fall  pasture.  The  weather  has  been  very 
warm.      How  would  you  do  it  ? 

A.  Nail  wire  screens  over  the  entrances. 
Put  an  empty  story  on  top  of  each  of  the 
two-story  colonies.  Secure  them  in  place 
with  some  crate  staples.  Two  at  diago- 
nally opposite  corners  may  be  enough,  but 
four  are  safer.  The  bottom-boards  should 
be  secured  in  the  same  way.  On  top  of  the 
whole  put  a  wire  screen  with  full  opening. 

It  is  usually  not  safe  to  move  a  two-story 
colony  in  hot  weather  unless  it  is  fully 
screened  at  top  and  bottom.  The  putting  on 
of  an  empty  story  with  screen  will  not  make 
it  necessary  to  screen  the  bottom.  Bees 
should   be   moved   either   at   night   or   on    a 


cool  rainy  day.  With  good  hard  roads  a 
rainy  day  is  a  good  time  to  move  bees,  as 
they  will  all  be  in  the  hives  before  shutting 
them  in. 

It  is  our  practice  to  choose  such  days  in 
the  spring  when  we  are  setting  out  our  out- 
yards.  One  must  be  prepared  with  rubber 
boots  and  a  'raincoat  for  loading  and  un- 
loading the  bees.  Rain  on  top  of  the  wire 
screens  will  do  no  harm.  It  is  more  bene- 
ficial than  otherwise. 

In  loading  bees  on  to  a  truck,  self-propelled 
or  horse-drawn,  do  not  pile  the  hives  one  on 
top  of  the  other  unless  2x4  's  are  placed  be- 
tween to  provide  ventilation  between  the 
tiers.  If  the  bees  have  to  go  on  a  long  drive, 
taking  four  or  five  hours  in  the  hot  sun,  too 
much  ventilation  cannot  be  provided. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  carry  along  a  can 
of  water  and  wet  down  the  screens  every  now 
and  then. 

We  also  advise  moving  bees  with  an  auto- 
mobile truck  rather  than  using  horses.  While 
the  horse-drawn  vehicle  is  cheaper,  it  is  so 
much  slower  that  it  pays  to  pay  a  highei 
price  and  put  the  bees  thru  to  destination  in 
a  hurry.  An  automobile  truck  will  do  the 
work  in  one-fourth  the  time  usually. 

J.  N.,  Indiana.- — No  honey  coming  in ;  bees  are 
starving.  Is  it  all  right  to  /eed  brown  sugar*  and 
it  is  suitable  for  winter?  I  can  buy  granulated 
sugar  that  has  become  dirty.  Would  this  be  better 
than  brown  sugar  ?  Is  there  any  difference  between 
beet  and  cane  sugar  for  bees? 

A.  You  can  feed  brown  sugar;  and  in  the 
absence  of  granulated  sugar  it  would  do  very 
well,  either  for  summer  or  winter.  But 
granulated  sugar  is  much  superior  as  a  win- 
ter food.  We  recommend  the  use  of  the 
dirty  granulated  sugar  in  preference  to 
clean  brown  sugar. 

It  is  claimed  that  cane  is  better  than  beet 
sugar  for  canning  purposes.  In  Great 
Britain  cane  sugar  is  recommended  in  prefer- 
ence to  beet  for  bees.  We  have  used  both 
in  our  feeding  operations,  or  what  we  sup- 
posed was  one  and  then  the  other,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  detect  any  difference. 
All  granulated  sugars  we  have  ever  tried 
have  given  excellent  results. 

W.  C.  B.,  Pennsylvania. — What  is  the  most  effec- 
tive way  of  getting  bee-glue  off  the  fingers  ? 

A.  Alcohol  or  gasoline  will  remove  it. 
Lava  soap,  which  can  be  obtained  almost 
anywhere,  will  remove  a  good  portion  of  it. 
To  remove  it  all,  a  little  sand  soap  should  be 
used  in  connection  with  it.  A  little  bottle 
of  gasoline  if  kept  on  the  washstand  will 
be  found  a  great  help.  First  use  gasoline, 
and  then  soap  and  water. 

L.  C.  F.,  New  York. — What  makes  the  bees  so 
cross  this  year?  I  have  never  known  them  tO'  sting 
as  they  have  done  this  year. 

A.  We  have  received  similar  reports  of  a 
like  condition  all  over  the  white-clover 
regions.  Cold  backward  summer  weather, 
now  a  little  sunshine  with  a  flow  of  honey, 
then  rain  or  cold  and  no  honey,  makes  a 
condition  that  is  just  right  to  make  bees 
cross.    A  sudden  stoppage  of  a  flow  of  honey, 
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either  from  the  fields  or  from  sources  where 
the  bees  are  robbing,  will  invariably  make 
them  cross.  Bees  are  apt  to  be  cross  when 
buckwheat  stops  in  the  middle  hours  of  the 
day;  cross  when  the  noetar  has  been  washed 
out  of  the  blossoms;  cross  on  a  cool  or  chilly 
(lay;  cross  when  the  basswood  flow  suddenly 
gives  out;  cross  right  after  a  rain  when  the 
nectar  has  been  washed  out  of  the  blossoms; 
cross  on  a  cool  or  chilly  day  following  a  day 
of  warm  sunshine  when  plenty  of  nectar  was 
coming  in.  A  cool  atmosphere  is  apt  to 
check  the  supply  of  nectar. 

W.  C.  F.,  Michigan. — How  much  Iioncy  doos  it 
take  to  make  a  pound  of  wax? 

A.  Experiments  show  that  it  requires 
anywhere  from  5  to  20  pounds  of  honey  to 
make  a  pound  of  wax.  The  latter  figure  is 
altogether  too  high,  and  the  first  one  is 
probably  too  low.  Seven  or  eight  pounds 
would  be,  perhaps,  a  fair  average.  The  bees 
consume  the  honey;  and  when  they  eat 
lavishly  the  wax  is  secreted  in  the  form  of 
thin  scales  on  the  under  side  of  the  bee's 
body.  It  has  not  been  definitely  decided 
whether  the  secretion  of  these  scales  is  in- 
voluntary or  not;  but  whether  voluntary  or 
otherwise,  they  are  doubtless  used  at  the 
time  of  the  year  when  they  are  secreted  in 
comb-building. 

G.  C.  C,  Connecticut. — I  find  that  some  of  my 
baby  nuclei  are  robbing  from  each  other.  For  in- 
stance, one  nucleus  will  be  brought  to  the  verge  of 
starvation,  and  the  other  one  will  have  an  abundance 
of  stores  so  that  there  will  hardly  be  room  for  the 
queen  to  lay.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  e.\actly  like 
robbing,  but  what  it  is  I  do  not  know. 

A.  In  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Cul- 
ture you  will  see  mention  made  of  what  is 
called  "borrowing."  It  is  in  reality  steal- 
ing. Sometimes  the  bees  of  one  hive  will  go 
into  another  one  without  any  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  other  bees,  fill  up  with 
stores,  and  carry  it  to  their  hives.  There  is 
no  fighting,  but  just  a  sort  of  peaceful 
transfer  of  stores  from  one  hive  to  the  other. 
Sometimes  some  seasons  this  quiet  way  of 
robbing,  stealing,  or  bori-owing  is  very 
troublesome  among  a  lot  of  baby  nuclei;  and 
it  is  not  confined  entirely  to  the  very  small 
clusters  of  bees. 

J.  L.  P.,  Pennsylvania. — I  have  read  somewhere 
that  feeding  e.xtracted  honey  to  fill  out  unfinished 
sections  can  be  practiced  to  advantage.  Would  you 
advise  me  to  feed  back  at  the  close  of  the  season? 

A.  At  the  present  price  of  extracted 
honey  it  probably  would  be  moTe  advan- 
tageous to  extract  the  honey  in  sections,  and 
hold  the  drawn-out  combs  till  the  following 
season.  But  if  your  market  shows  that  comb 
honey  will  sell  for  about  twice  the  price  of 
extracted  you  will  be  warranted  in  feeding 
back  to  a  certain  extent.  To  do  this  work 
it  should  be  taken  up  right  after  the  main 
honey-flow.  Use  white  honey  the  day  it  is 
extracted,  thinned  down,  by  adding  about 
25  per  cent  water  by  bulk.  Very  thick  honey 
may  need  a  little  more. 

Some  colonies  are  much  better  in  finishing: 


sections  than  others  and  you  will  have  to 
select  those  that  do  the  best  work.  The 
brood-chamber  must  be  contracted  so  that 
the  queen  will  keep  every  comb  filled  with 
brood,  as  otherwise  a  great  deal  of  fed-back 
honey  will  go  into  the  brood-nest.  The 
thinned-down  honey  should  be  given  just  be- 
fore sundown  to  avoid  too  much  uproar  in 
the  apiary.  Not  more  than  two  supers  of 
sections  should  be  on  a  colony  at  a  time.  As 
soon  as  the  top  super  is  full  it  should  be  re- 
moved and  a  fresh  super  placed  next  to  the 
brood-chamber. 

It  is  always  well  to  remember  that  fed- 
back  honey  always  granulates  quickly.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  sold  where  it  will  be 
consumed  at  once.  It  should  never  be  sent 
to  a  distant  market. 

J.  E.  B.,  New  York. — We  do  not  hear  so  much 
about  the  smoke  method  of  introducing  now.  Has 
it  gone  out  of  vogue? 

A.  Generally  speaking,  we  recommend 
the  cage  method;  but  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert  the  smoke  method  has  the  advantage 
that  queens  are  introduced  at  once;  and  in 
the  case  of  virgins,  three  or  four  days  old  it 
is  the  only  method  that  can  be  employed 
successfully  at  times.  For  particulars  re- 
garding this  plan  see  ' '  Introducing, ' '  in  the 
ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture. 
% 

L.  H.  W.,  Ohio. — This  has  been  a  year  of  ex- 
cessive rains,  chilly  and  backward  weather,  but 
white  clover  is  very  abundant.  It  has  been  in 
bloom  since  the  last  of  June;  and  at  this  date,  July 
16,  it  looks  as  if  it  might  last  till  autumn.  I  should 
like  to  know  if  white  clover  will  continue  to  bloom 
as  long  as  it  continues  tO'  rain  almost  every  day. 

A.  Yes  and  no.  During  a  season  like  this 
one,  white  clover  is  cropped  down  by  mowing 
or  by  feeding  in  a  pasture.  But  usually 
clover  does  not  yield  much  after  the  middle 
of  July,  altho  it  will  probably  do  so  this 
year,  as  the  season  is  anywhere  from  a 
month  to  six  weeks  late. 

M.  B.  L.,  Indiana. — Do  ordinary  honeybees  get 
honey  from  red  clover  ? 

A.  Eed  clover  will  yield  more  honey  dur- 
ing a  dry  season  than  during  a  wet  one.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  drouth  stops  the 
growth  of  the  flower-tubes  so  that  they  are 
shorter.  We  remember  distinctly  one  season 
our  bees  at  the  Harrington  yard  were  getting 
considerable  red-clover  honey,  while  those  at 
the  north  yard,  also  in  the  vicinity  of  red 
clover,  were  doing  nothing.  There  had  been 
some  local  showers  at  the  north  yard,  but 
none  at  the  Harrington  yard.  The  result 
was  that  the  growth  of  red  clover  was  stunt- 
ed at  the  Harrington  yard.  All  Italian 
honey-bees  will  gather  nectar  from  a  second 
growth. 

Some  seasons  red  clover  would  be  the 
most  valuable  honey-plant  we  have,  provided 
we  could  lengthen  the  tongues  of  the  bees  or 
else  shorten  the  flower-tubes.  Not  very 
much  advance  has  been  made  either  way, 
altho  we  have  had  bees  with  tongues  at  least 
a  half  longer  than  the  average. 
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Knitting 

BY  GRACE  ALLEN. 


Knitting — I,  whose  awkward  liands  have   never  knit 

before, 
Putting  needles   in   and   out   and   thread   around   and 

o'er — 
But    oh    I    think    such    blinding    thoughts    of    battles 

overseas. 
Knitting  here  where  summer  air  is  murmurous  with 

bees. 
Knitting  with  a  soft  white  thread,   but  oh   how  can 

I  say 
What    tragedy    of   crimson    stain    it    soon    must    wipe 

away — 
What  bitter  need  of  pads   and  wipes   and  bandages 

and  socks — 
Knitting  here  today  beside   my   tall  pink   hollyhocks? 
Knitting,    knitting — all    we    women,    tliru    this    stern 

July — 
Tell  me,   what  is  sending  all  our  young  men  out  to 

die. 
Is     it    righteousness,     and    vision?     (how     the    roses 

nod  ! ) 
Is  it  something  deathless  in  our  hearts   that   we   call 

God? 
If   the   roses    could  but    answer !      If   the   bees    could 

only  say  1 
But  roses  keep  their  silences  and  bees  their  ancient 

way. 
Knitting,    knitting — but,    dear    God,    while    men    die 

overseas, 
Have   I   a   right   to   roses   and   pink    hollyhocks    and 

bees? 
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Questions  on  Three         Dr.  Miller  says,  Sept. 
Plans  for  Comb-  15.  1915,  p.  746,  that 

honey  Production  th.^   Fowls  plan,  July 

15,  1915,  p.  574,  won't 
do  for  comb  honey.  Mr.  Doolittle,  Aug.  15, 
1915,  p.  661,  gives  a  plan  which  seems  to  be 
about  the  same  thing  for  comb  honey.  From 
the  last  four  or  five  lines  I  judge  the  bees 
will  start  queen-cells  after  the  hives  are 
reversed. 

1.  Are  these  plans  alike?  If  not,  please 
explain  the  difference. 

2.  Will  bees  start  queen-cells  above  an  ex- 
cluder with  or  without  supers  between? 

3.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  following 
statement  which  I  have  often  read,  but 
never  understood;  viz.,  that  you  cannot  push 
back  the  second  story  a  little  and  the  third 
story  forward  to  allow  a  current  of  air  to 
pass  thru  all  three,  when  running  for  comb 
honey? 

4.  When  using  the  shaken-swarm  plan 
without  increase,  for  comb  honey,  would  it 
be  practical  to  hive  on  empty  combs  and 
extract  if  the  bees  stored  in  the  brood-cham- 
ber, or  would  this  require  a  good  deal  of 
looking-over  of  those  shaken  on  to  combs 
that  way? 

5.  If  I  placed  a  hive  of  brood  without 
bees  over  a  colony,  with  a  super  of  sections 
and  an  excluder  between  the  two  hives,  and 
left  the  brood  on  top  ten  days,  would  the 
bees  go  up  and  start  queen-cells? 

6.  Would    they,    as    the    brood    hatched, 


carry  the  honey  up  there  if  the  super  had 
only  foundation  and  six  or  seven  "drawn" 
sections  ("baits")  ? 

7.  I  am  trying  to  develop  a  plan  when  I 
have  50  colonies  or  more  to  use  some  sec- 
tions, but  mostly  shallow  extracting-supers, 
for  bulk  comb  honey  and  extract  a  little  to 
fill  up  the  pails  with.  Please  advise  me  a 
good  way  to  do  it,  with  no  increase.  We 
have  good  early  fruit  bloom,  crimson  clover, 
and  eight  weeks  of  white  clover.  Last  year 
one  hive  made  112  sections. 

Lincoln  City,  Neb.  C.  A.  Cotell. 

Miss  Fowls,  to  whom  we  submitted  the 
above,  replies: 

Altho  we  have  raised  quite  a  little  comb 
honey  in  the  j^ast,  still  at  present  we  are 
engaged  almost  entirely  in  the  production 
of  extracted  honey,  and  therefore  do  not 
consider  ourselves  authorities  on  the  former 
subject. 

1.  From  the  little  that  Mr.  Doolittle  has 
given  of  his  method,  Aug.  15,  1915,  p.  661, 
I  should  say  that  the  two  plans  are  decidedly 
unlike.  Twenty  days  before  the  honey-flow 
he  puts  on  a  second  ten-frame  story  of 
combs  with  queen-excluder  intervening.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  season  he  reverses  the 
hives,  putting  a  case  of  sections  above  the 
queen  and  excluder.  Ten  days  later  he 
shakes  seven  of  the  upper  combs  and  sets 
the  upper  hive  on  the  new  stand. 

Our  plan  is  this:  Whenever  capped  cells 
are  found,  they  are  torn  out,  leaving  the 
uncapped  ones;  and  the  hive  is  replaced  with 
one  of  foundation  or  empty  combs,  one  of 
the  central  frames  being  exchanged  for  a 
frame  holding  the  queen  and  a  small  patch 
of  unsealed  brood.  Above  this  is  placed  the 
excluder  and  two  full-depth  or  three  shallow 
supers  of  empty  combs,  and,  on  top  of  all, 
the  old  hive  of  brood.  Then  at  the  end  of 
seven  or  eight  days  the  upper  story  is  moved 
to  a  new  location. 

We  understand  Mr.  Doolittle 's  plan  is 
applied  twenty  days  before  the  season  opens 
quite  regardless  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  any  swarming  tendency,  while  ours  is 
used  only  in  case  of  capped  cells.  He  has 
only  one  shallow  super  intervening  between 
the  hives  of  brood  while  we  have  at  least 
three.  In  his  lower  story  the  brood-nest  is 
not  started  at  all,  and  he  might  also  have 
quite  a  little  honey  there,  to  both  of  which 
conditions  we  would  object.  But,  above  all 
else,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
neither  his  old  nor  new  swarm  is  in  a  natural 
condition.  Our  attempt  has  been  to  follow 
nature  as  closely  as  possible.  For  this 
reason  we  would  strongly  object  to  shaking 
bees  from  that  upper  story,  as  it  would  leave 
the  old  swarm  so  weakened  that  there  might 
be  danger  of  chilling  the  brood  in  ease  of  a 
cool  night,  and  it  would  also  leave  many 
young   bees   with    the   new    swarm — a    state 
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that    is    quite    unnatural,    and    wliich    niiglit 
very  easily  cause  swarming. 

Of  course  I  realize  that,  if  we  were  to 
I. use  comb  honoy,  our  plan  would  necessarily 
be  changed.  Just  what  changes  we  would 
need  to  make  it  is  hard  to  say,  as  we  have 
raised  but  little  comb  honey  since  adopting 
this  method.  Moreover,  I  have  no  intention 
of  criticising  Mr.  Doolittle's  plan,  since  it 
is  one  that  we  have  never  tried;  but  I  do 
know  that,  if  we  were  to  alter  our  method 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  comb  honey,  we 
would  try  to  keep  the  old  and  new  swarm  in 
as  nearly  a  normal  condition  as  possible. 
And  we  certainly  would  not  shake,  as  we 
have  already  tried  that  plan  in  a  comb- 
honey   apiary   and   disQ.arded   it  long  ago. 

2.  I  suppose  you  mean  if  cells  were  al- 
ready started  in  the  brood-chamber.  Well, 
I  would  answer  this  if  I  were  not  so  much 
afraid  of  Dr.  Miller. 

3.  This  would  be  too  cool  an  arrangement 
for  comb-building  at  night.  The  heat  rising 
from  the  swarm  would  escape  thru  these 
openings. 

4.  A  good  queen  would  occupy  enough 
combs  so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
extract  from   the  brood-chamber. 

5.  Probably.  Especially  if  they  already 
had  the   swarming  fever. 

6.  Yes.  They  would  naturally  prefer  the 
comb  and  also  the  warmer  place  for  storing. 

7.  Whoever  answers  this  last  question  sat- 
isfactorily ought  to  have  a  medal.  How- 
ever, any  up-to-date  comb-honey  man  could 
doubtless  give  some  valuable  hints  on  the 
subject;  in  fact,  back  volumes  of  the  bee 
magazines  have  quite  a  little  along  this  line; 
and  also  Dr.  Miller  has  written  this  up  very 
fully  in  his  Fifty  Years  Among  the  Bees. 


When  an  Old  Hive       In   1914,  having  just 
is  Better  than  a  moved,    I    spent    the 

New  One  first     season     in     35 

years  entirely  with- 
out bees.  The  next  June  I  started  with  bees 
again  in  a  small  way,  and  then  decided  to 
try  catching  some  stray  swarms.  I  put  a 
hive  up  among  the  branches  of  a  large  maple- 
tree,  but  it  showed  no  bees  for  so  long  that 
I  was  almost  discouraged.  Then  one  day, 
Aug.  15,  as  we  were  closing  our  noon  meal, 
my  wife  remarked,  "Your  bees  are  swarm- 
ing!" I  said,  "No,  not  mine,  for  I  always 
remove  queen-cells  and  put  the  new  colony 
on  the  old  stand  and  never  have  any  after- 
swarm."  We  went  out  just  in  time  to  see 
the  air  black  with  bees,  and  a  fine  swarm 
alighting  on  the  hive  in  the  tree.  They  built 
up  in  good  shape,  and  that  fall  wc  packed 
them  for  the  winter  between  two  much 
stronger  colonies. 

When  we  arrived  from  the  South.  May  1,  I 
found  this  hive  contained  nice  clean  combs 
and  plenty  of  honey  but  no  bees.  As  the 
other  hives  were  very  close  I  decided  that 
these  bees  had  doubtless  drifted  into  the 
larger  swarms.     These  combs  I  changed  to  a 


Hive  located  in  a  tree  to  catch  any  stray  swarm. 

new  hive,  thinking  they  would  give  a  fine 
start  for  my  first  prime  swarm.  The  old 
hive  I  saved  for  catching  another  stray  one. 
On  June  10  we  caught  another,  shook  them 
into  a  new  hive,  and  again  replaced  the  old 
hive  in  the  tree. 

In  this  way  the  same  hive  is  used  re- 
peatedly, and  I  much  prefer  the  old  hive 
to  a  new  one,  for  the  wax  about  an  old 
hive  attracts  the  bees  much  more  readily. 

Three  Elvers,  Mich.  M.  L.  Brewer. 


Overheated  Brood  Eeferring  to  the  con- 
and  other  Matters  ditions  mentioned  by 
Ira  J.  Monroe  under 
Heads  of  Grain,  in  Nov.  15th  issue,  I  may 
say  that  I  have  experienced  similar  trouble. 
In  the  bright  sunlight  of  a  summer  day  I  ex- 
amined all  my  colonies,  being  careful,  as  I 
thought,  not  to  expose  them  to  injury  from 
excessive  heat.  However,  the  next  day  the 
bees  began  bringing  out  nearly  mature  brood, 
and  I  saw  many  pale  weak-looking  bees,  ap- 
parently just  hatched.  These  were  strug- 
gling feebly  from  the  hive  or  else  were  be- 
ing carried  out  half  alive.     This  continued 
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for  a  couple  of  days,  and  I  also  found  dead 
brood  in  the  cells.  I  diagnosed  my  trouble 
as  overheating,  altho  I  had  frequently  man- 
ipulated frames  under  identical  conditions 
without  any  after-effects. 

Last  season  I  averaged  only  50  pounds  per 
colony.  I  produce  extracted  honey,  but  cut 
the  comb  from  the  frames  into  long  strips, 
fitting  four  pieces  into  a  pound  jar  and  filling 
the  remaining  space  with  liquid  honey.  This 
I  market  locally  under  the  label  ' '  Pure 
Florida  Chunk  Honey. ' ' 

Miami,  Fla.  G.  A.  Ormerod. 


Alfalfa  on  Light  In    the    editorial    on 

Land  Yields  Well  in     page    171    for    March 
a  Dry  Season  the    editor    says   that 

alfalfa  in  a  dry  sea- 
son on  light  land  will  yield  honey  when  in 
a  wet  season  on  heavy  land  it  will  fail  to 
do  so.  I  have  had  a  grand  opportunity  to 
note  this  very  thing  the  past  two  seasons 
here  in  the  South  Platte  Valley,  Colorado. 

The  season  of  1915  was  very  wet,  and  the 
bees  gathered  but  little  nectar  from  alfalfa, 
1916  was  quite  dry,  and  the  bees  worked  well 
on  the  alfalfa  on  light  and  heavy  soils  alike. 


In  1915  the  bees  worked  wonderfully  on 
sweet  clover.  Thus  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  have  a  total  failure  here — not  one  in  fif- 
teen years. 

The  1916  crop  had  a  much  better  body  and 
flavor  than  the  1915  crop.  My  customers  re- 
minded me  of  this.  C.  E.  Crofoot. 

Crook,  Colo. 


Dandelion  During    the    last    ten 

Honey  days    of    May,    1916, 

my  six  colonies  stor- 
ed 150  sections — in  fact,  so  much  that  the 
queens  were  honey-bound.  This  must  have 
been  dandelion  honey,  as  there  were  no  other 
blossoms  at  the  time  and  the  odor  around 
the  hives  was  distinctly  that  of  dandelion. 
The  honey  was  golden  in  color,  and  the 
flavor  and  body  were  excellent.  The  flow 
seemed  to  be  the  result  of  a  month  of  rain 
followed  by  warm  clear  weather.  Contrary 
to  the  experience  of  Mr.  Crane,  page  359, 
May,  this  honey  did  not  granulate,  the  last 
of  it  not  being  sold  until  ten  months  after 
it  was  gathered. 

Palmyra,  N.  Y.  G.  H.  Parker. 


THE   BACKLOT  BUZZER 

BY  J.   H.  DONAHKY 
Jerry  Junipcrbetvij  .sai/n  he  ain't  hraggin'  bui  up  this  way  the  travel  is  so  congested  on  account  of  the 
heavy  honey-flow  that  the  bees  had  to  put  traffic  cops  on  at  the  entrances. 
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HEEE  is 
more  than 
the  ordinary 
interest  taken  in 
tlic  amount  and 
quality  of  t  h  e 
present  season  's 
honey  crop  be- 
cause of  effect 
on  prices.  Know- 
ing of  this  interest,  we  have  endeavored  to 
secure  disinterested  reports  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  We  have  made  special  in- 
quiry of  our  correspondents  as  to  the  follow- 
ing points:  What  is  the  amount  of  crop 
already  harvested?  what  are  the  prospects 
of  a  crop  yet  to  be  harvested?  what  offers 
are  producers  receiving  for  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey?  what  were  the  sources  of  the 
honey  crop  already  harvested?  Below  we 
print  a  condensed  summary  of  the  answers 
received  from  different  parts  of  the  country: 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. — Season  a  great  dis- 
appointment, especially  in  the  sage  district  where 
many  apiaries  did  not  produce  a  pound  of  surplus- 
in  the  orange  belt,  crops  are  much  less  than  hoped 
for  in  mid-season.  May  had  just  five  perfect  honey- 
gathering  days.  In  the  orange  region  beekeepers 
were  getting  a  flow  of  two  to  three  pounds  a  day 
when  the  heat  wave  came  as  a  blast  from  a  furnace, 
the  most  burning  heat  of  any  experienced  even  by 
the  oldest  settlers.  For  a  week  the  temperature 
ranged  between  100  and  120;  hundreds  of  colonies 
melted  down  with  the  heat,  and  few  apiaries  escaped 
the  torrid  wave.  The  loss  will  doubtless  equal  or 
exceed  the  winter  loss.  The  navel-orange  crop  prac- 
tically a  total  loss,  and  lemons  very  badly  damaged. 
At  this  date  (July  10)  in  the  orange  region  bees  are 
gathering  just  about  what  they  use ;  no  further 
honey  flow  in  sight;  prices,  comb  white,  $4.00  to 
$4.50;  light  amber,  $3.50  to  $4.00;  extra  white, 
13  to  15  cts.  Two  tons  sold  this  week  at  15  cts. 
to  local  trade  in  Los  Angeles. 

CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA. — Conditions  favorable 
in  alfalfa  localities ;  very  little  comb  being  produced 
compared  with  extracted;  many  have  sold  extracted 
at  10  cts.,  some  holding  for  more;  10  cts.  is  the 
average  price  for  fair  alfalfa  extracted — not  water- 
white. 

IDAHO. — Honey-flow  now  (July  15)  on;  pros- 
pects good,  but  heavy  winter  losses  will  limit  the 
crop;  possibly  30  days  of  honey  flow  in  sight  from 
alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  and  alsike  clover;  expected 
that  extracted  honey  will  bring  from  9  to  15  cts.  per 
pound;  comb  from  12  to  15  cts.  per  section.  One 
very  excellent  authority  from  Idaho  says  that  pres- 
ent indications  are  that  about  Caldwell  the  produc- 
tion per  colony  will  be  the  best  ever  known,  and 
that  the  honey  is  of  better  quality  than  for  a  number 
of  seasons,  adding  that  strong  colonies  will  store 
almost  double  the  surplus  of  that  of  an  average 
season. 

MICHIGAN. — No  crop  of  honey  yet  harvested;  if 
now  (July  14)  there  comes  a  week  or  ten  days  of 
good  weather  there  will  be  a  fair  crop ;  prospects 
uncertain,  altho  a  good  basswood  honeyrflow  may 
be  secured,  and  present  estimate  is  half  a  crop. 
There  are  10  days  or  two  weeks  of  white  clover  in 
prospect  providing  there  is  favorable  weather. 

CONNECTICUT. — Clover  appears  to  be  a  failure, 
no  nectar  in  it;  supers  only  half  filled;  possible  fall 
crop  from  flowers  and  weed  bloom. 

ONTARIO. — No  clover  honey  harvested  at  this 
date  (July  14),  and  but  little  on  the  hives;  10  days 
ago*  prospects  for   a  crop  were  never  better ;   but  on 
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July  7  it  started  to 
rain,  and  for  seven 
days  in  succession 
has  kept  it  up. 
Clover  is  rank  and 
will  bloom  until 
August  1,  so  weath- 
er conditions  will 
determine  future 
crop  ;  prospects  are 
good  for  basswood 
crop ;  no  quotations  on  comb  honey ;  large  stores 
have  offered  12  cts.  in  51b.  pails,  gross  weight,  for 
extracted;    some  extracted  has   sold  for   13   cts. 

NEW  YORK.- — No  crop  yet  harvested  at  this  date, 
July  16;  prospects  now  good  providing  the  weather 
proves  favorable;  possibly  two  weeks  of  white 
clover  in  sight;  no  offers  for  the  new  honey  crop  yet 
reported. 

LOLTISIANA. — Extremely  dry  weather  in  many 
parts  of  the  State  has  resulted  in  total  failure  of 
honey  crop  in  June,  the  principal  honey-flow  month. 
IOWA. — Honey-flow  did  not  begin  until  early  July, 
and  no  harvest  yet  (July  14)  ;  prospects  of  a"  honey 
crop  excellent  in  western  Iowa;  about  50  days  sweet- 
clover  honey-flow  in  sight;  producers  not  receiving 
any  offers  for  either  comb  or  extracted  honey  as  yet. 
WESTERN  COLORABO.— No  crop  yet  except 
two  or  three  pounds  of  apple-blossom  honey  per 
colony;  honey  crop  still  in  prospect  only  fair;  no 
offers  above  QV2  cts.  for  extracted,  and  comb  not 
likely  to  be  over  $3.50  per  case;  sweet  clover  and 
alfalfa  bloom  until  frost,  yielding  slow  but  long, 
mostly  during  August. 

WESTERN  OREGON.— Supers  filling  rapidly  at 
this  date  (July  13).  Prospects  were  good;  but 
owing  to  extremely  dry  weather  clover  is  fast  dry- 
ing up;  small  prospects  of  future  crop  in  sight  ex- 
cept in  Coast  Range  mountains  fireweed;  buyers 
offering  $4.00  per  case  for  comb  honey;  no  offers, 
and  no  price  made  for  extracted. 

GEORGIA. — Gallberry  flow  proved  to  be  the  best 
in  years,  and  tyty  gave  a  substantial  yield;  probable 
yield  per  colony  substantially  larger  than  at  any 
time  in  the  last  three  seasons.  Prices  thus  far  in  a 
wholesale  way  have  been  for  extracted,  in  barrels, 
61/^  cts.  a  pound;  for  comb  honey,  10 i^  cts;  pros- 
pects from  goldenrod  still   in   sight. 

TENNESSEE.— No  crop  yet  harvested  (July  14)  ; 
in  favored  places  the  crop  may  average  50  pounds 
per  colony,  while  in  other  places  the  estimate  is  not 
above  25  pounds.  A  good  rain  July  14  broke  the 
long  dry  spell,  but  probably  too  late  to  save  the 
clover,  which  is  now  practically  gone  ;  extracted  will 
doubtless  retail  at  20  cts.  in  5-lb.  buckets. 

ILLINOIS. — No  surplus  honey  to  date  (July  14)  ; 
prospect  good  for  a  fall  crop  of  heartsease  and  other 
weeds;  little  comb  honey  produced  in  Illinois,  and 
no  offers  for  honey  r^orted.  For  light-colored  ex- 
tracted, producers  are  getting  10  to  11  cts.  whole- 
sale in  barrels. 

MINNESOTA.— Owing  to  very  cool  and  wet 
weather  fully  30  days  of  clover  bloom  has  been  lost 
and  practically  no  surplus  gathered  at  this  date 
(Julyl4)  ;  without  more  rain  clover  should  last 
about  10  days  longer;  basswood  prospects  generally 
not  good;  large  buyers  are  active,  but  no  prices  vet 
set. 

NORTH  CAROLINA.— Average  yield  per  colony 
in  central  portions  of  State  perhaps  35  pounds;  no 
more  surplus  now  in  sight.  Honey  in  this  section 
IS  produced  in  a  small  way  by  many  people,  hence 
big  buyers  not  present,  but  sales  are  reported  at 
from  15  to  20  cts.,  according  to  quality,  mostly  bulk 
comb,   to  the  consumer. 

OHIO. — Almost  no  crop  harvested  at  this  date 
(July  20)  ;  however,  weather  conditions  are  im- 
proved   and    white    clover    is    in    excellent    condition 
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with  prospects  of  from  10  days  to  3  weeks  of  honey- 
gathering  from  that  source.  If  weather  conditions 
favor,    crop    may    be    nearly    normal. 

NEW  JERSEY. — No  crop  yet  harvested  (July 
12)  ;  prospects  of  20  pounds  per  colony  on  the 
average  in  sight ;  no  offers  for  honey  reported. 

KENTUCKY. — Crop  good,  eight  or  ten  days  of 
clover  still  in  sight ;  jobbers  are  oflfering  12  cts.  for 
extracted,   15  cts.   comb. 

PENNSYLVA:NIA. — No  honey  crop  yet  (July 
20)  harvested;  white  clover  failed  to  yield,  some 
colonies  starving  during  clover  bloom;  some  sumac 
coming  in ;  prospects  for  buckwheat  in  central 
Pennsylvania  good  because  of  large  acreage ;  no 
honey  for  sale,   so  no  quotations. 

*  *  * 

The  eighth  annual  field  meeting  of  the 
Connecticut  Beekeepers'  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Storrs,  Conn.,  on  August  9  and  10. 

*  *■  * 

The  Panhandle  Beekeepers'  Association 
will  hold  its  summer  meeting  on  Aug.  22  at 
the  apiary  of  A.  J.  Yahn,  Triadelphia,  W. 
Va.  Some  notable  speakers  are  expected 
to  be  present. 

At  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Beekeepers'  Association,  Nov. 
14  and  15,  at  Spring-field,  gold  and  silver 
medals  and  cash  prizes  are  to  be  awarded 
on  exhibits  of  both  comb  and  extracted 
honey.  James  A.  Stone,  Secretary,  R.  D.  4, 
Springfield,  111.,  will  furnish  details. 

*  »  « 

The  Superior  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah, 
reported  in  early  July  that  the  prospects 
were  then  very  good.  The  winter  loss  in 
that  part  of  (the  country  was  heavy,  but 
package  bees  to  the  number  of  about  2000 
packages  were  received  in  Utah  and  Idaho 
to  make  good  the  winter  losses. 
«  »  * 

The  Texas  Stalte  Beekeepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  conjunction  with  the  Farmers' 
Congress  as  usual  this  summer  on  August 
2  and  3  at  the  A.  and  M.  College,  College 
Station.  Pres.  E.  Guy  LeStourgeon  will 
preside  at  the  Association  meeting.  A 
meeting  of  exceptional  j^rofit  is  expected. 
A  special  invitation  has  been  extended  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Farmers'  Congress  that 
the  beekeepers  furnish  an  exhibit  of  bees 
and  apiarian  products.  M.  Falulkneir, 
Waco,  Texas,  is  secretary  of  the  Farmers' 

Congress. 

*  *  * 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Mass- 
achusetts Society  of  Beekeepers,  formerly 
the  Ma.ssachusetts  Society  of  Beekeepers, 
organized  in  Marcli,  1916,  was  held  in  Bos- 
ton on  April  7.  The  ofTicers  chosen  are  as 
follows:  Pres.,  S.  Lothrop,  Davenport, 
Instructor  in  Horticulture  at  the  Independ- 


ent Agricultural  College,  Hawthorne,  Mass. ; 
Sec,  Mrs.  Goodnough,  1702  Center  St., 
West  Roxbury;  Directors,  Mrs.  Susan  M. 
Howard,  Wakefield;  Mr.  Benjamin  P. 
Sands,  Brookline,  and  Mr.  Clarence  Boyls- 
ton,  Milton.  The  annual  field  day  will  be 
held  on  Saturday,  August  11,  at  the  Inde- 
pendent Agricultural  School  at  Hawthorne. 
The  announced  speakers  are:  the  Presi- 
dent, Allen  Latham;  Arthur  C.  Miller,  0. 
F.  Fuller,  E.  R.  Root,  Chas.  Stewart  (State 
Inspector  of  Apiaries,  of  Johnstown,  N. 
Y.),  Hon.  Wilfred  Wheeler  (Secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agi'ieul- 
ture),  and  F.  A.  Smith. 

*  *  * 

The  New  York  State  Association  of  Bee- 
keepers' Societies  will  hold  its  summer  meet- 
ing and  picnic  on  August  3  at  the  apiary 
of  S.  D.  House,  Camillus,  N.  Y.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  summer  meeting  will  be  prin- 
cipally to  get  an  idea  of  what  the  honey 
crop  is  and  what  the  price  of  honey  ought  to 

Oe.  Jj;      ^      JJE 

The  Western  New  York  Honey  Produc- 
ers' Association  will  hold  its  annual  field 
meeting  and  basket  picnic  on  Saturday, 
August  11,  at  the  apiary  of  J.  Roy  Lincoln, 
on  the  Saunders  Settlement,  or  Niagara 
Falls-Lockport  Road  just  out  of  the  city 

of  Niagara  Falls. 

*  *  » 

Mr.  H.  C.  Klinger,  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Beekeepers'  Association, 
writes  that  more  than  100  demonstration 
meetings  for  beekeepers  have  been  held 
thruout  the  Keystone  state  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. He  adds  that  every  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  being  aroused  to  the  possibilities  in 

beekeeping. 

*  *  * 

The  Tupelo  Honey  Producers'  Associa- 
tion was  organized  on  May  15  at  Wewai- 
hitehka,  Florida.  This  Association  repre- 
sents the  tupelo  honey-producers  of  both 
Georgia  and  Florida.  J.  J.  Wilder,  of  Cor- 
dele,  Ga.,  was  elected  president,  and  J.  R. 
Hunter  secretary-treasurer,  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  a  plan  for  the 
organization  of  packing  plants  and  a  sell- 
ing exchange  to  handle  the  1918  crop  of 
tupelo  honey.  The  1917  crop  had  been 
practically  sold  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
May.  Those  taking  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  new  association  represent  about 
15,000  colonies  of  bees. 

*  *  * 

The  annual  picnic  of  the  Toronto  Bee- 
keepers' Association  was  held  on  Empire 
Day,  May  24,  in  the  apiary  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  at  Guelph,  which  is  50 
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miles  from  Toronto.  The  day  proved  to 
be  cold  and  showery,  and  many  were  dis- 
couraged by  the  unfavorable  prospects. 
However,  about  45  people  came,  bringing 
their  picnic  baskets.  There  were  speeches  and 
a  general  good  time  socially.  The  subject  in 
which  greatest  interest  was  taken  was  that 
of  containers  for  the  prospective  honey  crop. 
Paper  and  fiber  containers  were  discussed 
and  samples  shown,  but  it  was  pointed  out 
(liat,  for  shipping,  the  honey  would  need  to 
be  granulated,  and  the  public  Avould  need  to 
be  educated  to  its  use.  That  is  the  principal 
difficulty  in  the  use  of  jiaper  containers — 
the  fact  that  the  people  do  not  buy  granu- 
lated honey  as  readily  as  they  do  the  liquid 

form. 

*  *  * 

The  annual  field  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Northwestern  Beekeepers'  Association  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  August  14,  at  the  home 
apiary  of  the  president  of  the  association, 
Mr.  E.  S.  Miller,  at  Valparaiso,  Ind. 
Preparations  for  a  good  program  (includ- 
ing a  good  dinner)  are  already  made.  The 
Miller  apiarj^  is  located  about  a  mile  east 
from  the  railroad  station  of  Valparaiso,  but 
Mr.  John  C.  Bull,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
association,  will  see  that  transportation  is 
waiting  all  in-coming  trains  till  noon.  Val- 
paraiso is  located  44  miles  southeast  of 
Chicago  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Nickel- 
plate,  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads.  Call 
phone  571R  for  information  concerning 
the  meeting  and  transportation  on  arrival 
•  in  Valparaiso.  President  E.  S.  Miller  is 
the  man  who  operates  400  colonies  of  bees 
in  five  yards,  woi'king  an  average  of  two 
days  a  week.  He  will  show  and  explain 
his  S3'stem  of  management. 


Mr.  Collin  P.  Campbell,  president  of  the 
Michigan  Beekeepers'  Association,  writes 
that  the  legislature  of  his  state  doubled  the 
appropriation  for  foul-brood  inspection  and 
that  the  work  is  progressing  very  satisfac- 
torily. He  adds  that  Mr.  Kindig  has  proved 
to  be  very  energetic  as  an  inspector  and 
has  two  good  assistants  at  work.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell believes  that  the  next  legislature,  in 
view  of  the  results  that  will  be  shown  by 
increased  inspection  work,  will  give  the  bee- 
keeping cause  all  the  money  that  can  be 
efficiently  used. 

*  »  * 

A  very  successful  field  meet  of  the  North- 
west ]\Iissouri  Beekeepers'  Association 
was  held  on  the  morning  of  July  4  at  the 
apiary  of  J.  W.  Romberg^r,  located  in  a 
wooded  pasture  in  the  edge  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.     Tliis  association   is   a   branch   of  the 


State  Association,  composed  of  35  members. 
It  is  unique  in  that  it  meets  the  first  Mon- 
day evening  of  each  month  instead  of  meet^ 
ing  only  once  a  year,  as  is  the  case  of  most 
associations.  One  speaker  each  evening 
gives  in  detail  his  methods  of  handling  some 
phase  of  beekeeping.  The  rest  of  the  eve- 
ning is  given  over  to  a  general  discussion 
of  the  subject  and  to  a  question-box. 
Monthly  meetings  enable  the  beekeepers  to 
bring  their  perplexitres  before  the  associa- 
tion for  discussion  while  they  are  still  fresh. 
The  meetings  are  held  in  the  county  court- 
house at  St.  Joseph. 

*  »  * 

An  all-day  summer  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Beekeepers'  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  apiary  of  L.  K.  Hostetter,  five 
miles  northeast  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  Au- 
gust 16.  All  persons  interested  in  bees  are 
cordially    invited    to    attend    tliis    summer 

meeting. 

*  ^  * 

An  enthusiastic  field  meet  was  held  at 
the  apiary  of  Chas.  P.  Johannigmier,  Gran- 
ite City,  111.,  on  July  12.  It  was  the  first 
meeting  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  that  local- 
ity. A.  L.  Kildow,  State  Inspector  of 
Apiaries,  and  Deputy  Inspector  Withrow 
were  jDresent. 

»  *  * 

Mr.  C.  L.  Sands,  of  Madison  County,  N. 
C,  has  been  appointed  beekeeping  specialist 
in  the  Entomology  Division  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agi'iculture  of  North  Caro- 
lina. He  works  under  the  direction  of 
State  Entomologist  Franklin  Sherman. 


The  Pennsylvania  State  BeekeeiDers'  As- 
sociation meeting  was  held  at  Dr.  Sterner's 
apiary,  Wrightsville,  on  July  7,  and  was 
largely  attended.  Geo.  H.  Rea  and  the  host 
were  the  principal  speakers  on  the  occasion. 

The  Ramsey  County  Beekeepers'  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  at  a  meeting  held  at 
the  University  Farm  of  Minnesota  in  early 
June.  The  officers  hope  to  secure  a  mem- 
bership of  1000  beekeepers. 

*  *  * 

The  field  day  of  the  Ohio  Beekeepers' 
Association  will  be  held  on  Sept.  6  and  7 
at  Wilmington.  An  exceptionally  inter- 
esting program  is  expected. 

»    Si    * 

The  field  day  of  the  Rhode  Island  So- 
ciety of  Beekeepers  will  be  held  at  Rhode 
Island  State  College,  Aug.  4.  An  excellent 
program  has  been  prepared. 
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'HERE  has 

been  a  great 

scarcity  o  f 
potatoes  for  seed 
in  this  region. 
Finally  our  town 
people  here  in 
Medina  succeed- 
ed in  getting  a 
carload  of  "Ru- 
rals"  from  some 
place  in  Michi- 
gan, and  it  was 
my  privilege  to 
get  a  few  of 
them.  As  they 
did  not  get  here 
till  toward  the 
last  of  June,   I 

was  in  a  hurry  to  get  them  planted.  Well, 
in  this  locality  it  not  only  rained  almost 
every  day,  but  sometimes  "two  times"  in  a 
day.  The  potatoes  were  nicely  sprouted  (by 
being  spread  out  in  the  sun,  while  getting 
the  ground  ready),  and  I  did  not  Avant  to 
trust  anybody  else  to  cut  them  to  one  eye, 
and  properly  place  them  in  the  furrow 
without  knocking  the  sprouts  off. 

By  the  way,  between  our  place  and  that 
of  our  nearest  neighbor  there  is  a  vacant 
space  that  has  been  allowed  to  gi'ow  up  to 
grass  clear  out  to  the  street.  Mrs.  Root  has 
always  objected  to  having  farm  crops  put 
on  this  piece  of  ground.  She  declares  green 
grass — at  least  a  certain  amount  of  it — is  as 
ornamental  about  the  home  as  expensive 
flowers — at  least  she  thinks  a  nicely  kept 
lawn  should  go  with  the  flowers  to  set  off 
their  beauty.  Well,  for  the  first  time,  she 
has  (yielding  to  the  call  of  the  President) 
said  I  might  plant  potatoes  on  that  spot. 
So  we  turned  under  the  heavy  sod  and  got 
the  gTound  nicely  fitted  and  ready  to  plant. 
But  it  kept  on  raining — not  very  hard,  but  a 
sort  of  drizzle.  The  thermometer  was  close 
to  80,  and  it  was  just  the  time  that  the  po- 
tatoes should  be  in  the  ground.  I  rigged 
myself  up  in  some  old  clothes  and  was 
dropping  my  potatoes  in  spite  of  the  rain. 
Pretty  soon  a  young  fellow  came  along  do- 
ing some  work  on  the  wires  for  the  electric 
company.  He,  too,  was  working  out  in  the 
rain  because,  as  I  presumed,  the  work  was 
urgent.  It  was  somewhat  of  a  question 
which  one  of  us  looked  the  more  respectable, 
for  he,  too,  was  pretty  well  covered  with 
mud  from  digging  up  poles  that  were  to 
be  moved  elsewhere.  Something  was  said 
about  working  out  in  the  rain.  Finally  he 
eyed  me  over  from  head  to  foot  and  then 
propounded  tlie  following  question  : 

"By  the  way,  stranger,  who  are  you  work- 
ing for,  anyway?" 


OUR  HOMES 

A.  I.   ROOT 


Him  only  shalt  thou  serve. — Matt.  4:10. 

Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  right- 
eoiLsness. — Matt.   6:33. 

And  every  one  that  hath  forsaken  houses,  or 
brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife, 
or  children,  or  lands,  for  my  sake,  shall  receive  a 
hundredfold,  and  shall  inherit  everlasting  life. — 
Matt.  19:29. 
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Before  I  could 
answer  I  began 
to  consider  the 
matter  as  I 
looked  at  him 
smilingly.  Then 
he  went  on : 

"Are  y  o  u 
working  for  the 
company  ?" 

"What  com- 
pany do  you 
mean,  my  young 
friend  ?"  I  re- 
plied. 

"Why,    are 

you  working  for 

the  Root  Co.  r 

I    s  m  i  1  ingly 

told  him  I  guessed  I  was,  at  least  part  of 

the  time. 

After  he  went  on  with  his  work  I  went 
on  with  mine,  drojoping  potatoes.  But  the 
words  kept  ringing  in  my  ears,  "For  whom 
are  you  working?"  I  tried  to  put  them 
away  and  think  of  something  else.  But 
the  question  kept  following  me  all  day  and 
into  the  night — "Whom  are  you  working 
for — self  and  selfish  interests?  or  are  you 
working  for  God  and  your  neighbors?" 
I  looked  np  at  the  stars  and  stripes  that 
are  floating  every  day  in  the  wind  from 
the  flagpole  on  the  fire-reservoir — the  high- 
est point  on  our  buildings.     Once  more : 

Am  I  working  for  A.  I.  Root  or  for  the 
A.  I.  Root  Co.?  A.  I.  Root  is  not  going, 
to  last  many  years,  and  may  be  not  many 
months.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  God  permit- 
ting, may  last  for  years  after  A.  I.  Root 
himself  is  gone.  The  potatoes  I  am  planting 
may,  part  of  them,  be  for  A.  I.  Root  indi- 
vidually ;  but  if  we  have  any  kind  of  yield, 
by  far  tlie  greater  part  of  them  will  help 
to  save  the  life  of  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.  Or 
they  may  be  sold  and  help  nourish  humanity 
at  large. 

My  good  friend,  you  whose  eyes  rest 
on  these  pages,  whom  are  yoii  working  for? 
Are  you  working  for  self,  or  ai'e  you  con- 
sidering humanity  during  these  war  times? 
Are  you  working  for  the  good  and  future 
welfare  of  the  children  of  your  neighbor- 
hood or  state  or  nation  ?  Are  you  consider- 
ing the  unborn  children  ?  Are  you  planning 
and  working  for  the  benefit  of  posterity? 
Are  you  doing  what  you  can  to  protect  the 
coming  generation  from  the  devastating 
influences  of  strong  drink?  If  you  are  old, 
like  myself,  are  you  ever  tempted  to  say  or 
Ihink,  "Well,  there  is  no  use  in  letting  so 
nmch  responsibility  rest  on  my  shoulders — 
the  younger  people  may  take  care  of  it  to 
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suit  themselves?"     May    God   forbid   that 
you  OX'  I  should  tolerate  the  thought. 

Our  text  reads,  "Him  only  shalt  thou 
serve."  I  might  have  told  the  young  man 
that  I  was  working  for  God  and  tlie  state 
of  Ohio  and  for  America,  and  the  whole 
wide  world  as  well;  but  I  did  not  think  of 
it  tlien. 

I  have  told  you  already,  perhaps  several 
times,  what  I  said  as  I  stood  up  in  a  union 
meeting  at  the  Methodist  church  here  in 
Medina  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  Billy  Sun- 
day was  not  born  at  that  time;  but,  as  we 
are  told,  "coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before,"  I  hope  a  little  of  his  shadow  fell 
over  me,  at  about  that  time.  I  stood  up 
for  the  first  time  before  the  people  of  our 
different  churches  and  declared  that  from 
that  day  and  hour,  God  helping  me,  my 
principal  work  should  be  first  and  fore- 
most for  Chi'ist  Jesus,  and  for  A.  I.  Root 
secondarily.  I  have  tried  in  my  poor  feeble 
way  to  live  up  to  that  pledge  for  almost 
fifty  years.  I  never  thought  of  it  before 
until  that  young  man  asked  me  for  whom 
I  was  working.  And  then  it  came  to  me 
just  last  evening  at  our  prayer-meeting 
that  somebdy  said  in  God's  holy  book,  "Him 
only  shalt  thou  serve;"  and  then  I  remem- 
bered also  that  precious  text  that  has  been 
a  comfort  for  almost  fifty  years,  "Seek  ye 
tirst  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness, and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you." 

I  have  told  you  before  that  business  did 
not  suffer  when  I  put  Christ  Jesus  first  and 
foremost.  I  began  at  the  time  hunting- 
work  for  the  numbers  in  our  town  who  were 
out  of  a  job.  Sometimes,  as  I  have  told 
you,  I  set  needy  boys  and  girls  to  work 
when  I  had  actually  had  nothing  in  sight 
for  them  to  work  at.  I  went  to  the  Lord  in 
prayer  about  it,  telling  him  I  had  started 
them  to  work  for  his  sake.  The  business 
did  not  suffer.  It  has  grown  and  spread 
and  multiplied,  as  you  may  know ;  and  yet 
as  I  look  back  over  the  years  I  am  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  all  along  A.  I.  Root  has 
had  too  much  prominence,  and  Jesus  Christ 
not  enough.  Some  good  friend  (I  presume 
likely  he  is  dead  now)  once  said  in  the 
Kind  Words  depai'tment  years  ago,  that  it 
had  been  his  privilege  to  know  my  humble 
self  ever  since  the  time  when  it  was  pretty 
much  all  self  and  none  of  Christ.  As  time 
passed,  he  said  he  was  pleased  to  note  that, 
altho  there  still  was  some  self  there  was 
also  some  of  Jesus.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly he  said  he  was  looking  forward  lu  the 
time  when  it  Avould  be  none  of  self  and  all 
for  Christ.  What  does  it  mean,  friends,  to 
work  for  Christ  Jesus'?  It  means  crowding 
out  and  putting  down  self. 


My  good  friend  Thomas  B.  Lanham,  or 
"Tom"  as  the  soldiers  know  him,  in  the 
absence  of  our  minister  occupied  our  pulpit 
a  few  Sundays  ago.  By  the  way,  he  stands 
"away  up"  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  and 
especially  the  work  among  the  soldiers.  He 
said  there  was  a  point  in  his  life  when 
thoughts  would  occasionally  come  into  his 
mind,  especially  when  he  was  tired  out,  and 
he  could  not  see  much  results  from  his  work, 
that  he  would  get  to  thinking  that  it  was 
not  much  use  in  becoming  prematurely  old ; 
that  he  was  not  appreciated,  did  not  get 
much  credit,  and  that  he  might  as  well  take 
life  easier.  He  said  he  had  enough  good 
sense,  however,  to  recognize  very  soon  that 
such  thoughts  came  from  the  prince  of 
darkness  away  down  in  his  lair  in  the  bot- 
tomless pit.  He  said  he  was  glad  to  report 
that  he  had  the  good  sense  at  such  times  to 
say,  "Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan." 

Once  more,  dear  friends,  whom  are  you 
working  for?  Is  it  "me  and  my  wife,  my 
son  John  and  his  wife,  us  four  and  no 
more*?"  God  forbid.  Are  you  working 
might  and  main  for  the  boys  and  girls  in 
your  neighborhod?  Are  you  working 
might  and  main  for  these  same  boys  and 
girls  of  the  state  of  Ohio  in  helping  to 
make  "Ohio  dry"?  Are  you  working  might 
and  main  that  the  United  States  of  America 
just  now  may  stand  before  the  world  with 
an  unsullied  reputation?  Are  you  working 
might  and  main  to  see  the  American  flag 
that  is  now  floating,  I  trust,  over  or  about 
your  home,  safely  handed  down  to  the  chil- 
dren yet  unborn,  a  "stainless  flag,"  that  the 
stars  and  stripes  may  be  clean  and  pure  be- 
fore the  great  wide  world?  If  not,  suppose 
you  take  that  question  that  has  beer  follow- 
ing me  day  and  night  and  ask  yourself  the 
simple  question  which  that  boy  while  work- 
ing out  in  the  rain  put  to  me — "Well,  who 
are  you  working  for,  anyway?"  And  may 
God  give  you  grace  to  look  up  and  say 
honestly,  something  as  I  did  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  "I  have  been  a  busy  man,  friends, 
all  my  life,  as  you  may  know.  I  have 
worked  at  times  fourteen  and  even  sixteen 


*Toward'the  close  of  the  12th  chaptei-  of  Matthew 
we  are  told  that  during  Jesus'  talk  to  the  people 
some  one  told  him  "his  mother  and  his  brethren" 
were  without  and  desired  to  speak  with  him.  If  I 
remember  correctly  we  are  told  elsewhere  that  they 
feared  he  was  wearing  himself  out  with  his  inces- 
sant labor.  Without  stopping  his  sermon  he  paused 
long  enough  to  say,  "Who  is  my  mother,  and  who 
are  my  brethren  ?"  Then  he  stretched  forth  his 
hand  and  waved  it  over  the  multitude  saying,  "Be- 
hold my  mother  and  my  brethren ;  far  whosoever 
shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  in  heaven,  the  same 
is  my  father  and  sister  and  brother." 

In  the  10th  chapter,  toward  the  close,  we  read, 
"He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is 
not  worthy  of  me;  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daugh- 
ter more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.  The.se 
family  ties  are  all  right;  but  we  should  constantly 
keep  in  mind  that  our  Lord  and  Savior  should 
come  first,  and  be  held  up  above  all  and  over  alL 
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hours  a  day,  and  I  expect  to  be  a  busy  man 
still;  but,  God  helping  me,  from  this  day 
and  hour  my  work  shall  be  fii'st  for  Jesus 
Christ,  and  self  shall  be  second." 

Not  many  hours  ago  I  listened  to  a  most 
beautiful  hymn  sung  by  a  j^oung  girl  who  is 
crippled  for  life.  There  is  no  hope  that  she 
will  ever  be  able  to  get  anywhere  without 
the  use  of  crutches.  She  comes  from  the 
Schauffler  Home,  in  Cleveland — a  charitable 
institution.  She  is  anxious  that  she  may, 
by  the  use  of  her  voice,  obtain  a  livelihood 
and  not  be  dependent  on  any.  I  told  her 
about  the  boy  I  met  out  in  the  rain  and  of 
the  question   he  asked  me.     Said  I,   "My 


young  friend,  are  you  willing  to  dedicate 
that  beautiful  voice  of  yours  to  Christ 
Jesus  and  trust  him  to  take  care  of  the  out- 
come?" 

Her  face  lighted  up,  and  at  once  with  a 
glad  smile  she  replied : 

"Yes,  YES,  Mr.  Root,  that  is  it  exactly. 
That  is  what  I  am  doing  and  expect  to  do." 

Now,  friends,  if  a  poor  crippled  girl  is 
so  ready  and  willing  to  dedicate  and  give 
all  she  has  in  this  world  for  Christ's  king- 
dom, can  you  not  do  as  much,  and  pray  for 
that  glad  time  when  Christ's  kingdom  shall 
come,  and  his  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven? 


A    FIELD    MEET    OF    THE    GEOCEKS    OF    THE    CITY    OF    AKRON. 

As  our  honey  is  mostly  handled  by  grocers,  and  as  it  is  also  quite  desirable  that  the  grocers  should  know 
ds  much  about  the  bee  business  as  possible,  the  Akron  grocers  were  invited  to  make  a  visit  to  our  apiary, 
where  they  had  a  lunch  of  biscuit,  butter,  and  honey.  .Tust  before  the  lunch  your  humble  servant  was  invited 
to  give  them  a  talk;  and  this  talk  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  Home  paper  in  this  issue.  After  the 
Home  talk  I  gave  them  a  brief  account  of  my  first  start  in  bee  culture,  which  has  already  appeared  at  various 
times  in  these  pages.  The  grocers  brought  along  their  wives  and  children,  ai\d  I  believe  they  had  a  very 
pleasant  time.  There  were  something  like  fifty  automobiles  to  bring  the  crowd  to  our  place  from  Akron, 
twenty  miles  away. 

The  building  in  the  liackground  is  the  garage  where  the  automobiles  belonging'  to  the  coTnpany  are  kept 
in  order.  You  can  get  a  glimpse  of  the  evergreen  trees  that  were  planted  for  a  windbreak  toward  forty  years 
ago.  The  limbs  were  originally  allowed  to  come  clear  down  tO'  the  grass  in  order  td  form  a  windbreak;  but 
lliese  up  near  the  buildings  have  been  trimmed  off  so  as  to  permit  automobiles  to  run  over  the  lawn. 
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HIGH  -  PRESSURE  GARDENING 


THE  CHAYOTE,  A  WONDERFUL  NEW  VEGETABLE 

TO  HELP  US  OUT  ON  THE  HIGH  COST  OF 

LIVING. 

Some  time  about  the  first  of  the  year  T 
f-aw  a  notice  in  the  Jacksonville  Times- 
Union  of  a  new,  delicious,  and  nourishing 
vegetable  called  the  "  chayote."  The  vine 
looks  much  like  that  of  the  cucumber;  but 
it  stands  over  every  year,  or  at  least  it 
does  in  California,  and  grows  best  on  a 
trellis,  something  like  a  grapevine.  The 
fruit,  or  squashes,  or  whatever  you  may 
choose  to  call  them,  are  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  large  pear;  and  the  bulletin  sent 
out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
regard  to  it  gives  more  than  a  dozen  differ- 
ent methods  of  preparing  dishes  of  the 
chayote.  I  at  once  applied  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  in  response  re- 
ceived four  fruits,  or  whatever  you  might 
call  them.  Now,  this  chayote,  instead  of 
having  a  lot  of  seed  like  a  squash  or  cu- 
cumber, has  only  one  large  seed,  .right  in 
the  center.  This  seed  looks  like  an  enor- 
mous lima  bean.  Imagine  a  lima  bean  about 
as  large  as  a  small  hen's  egg,  and  then  you 
have  it;  but  instead  of  planting  this  bean, 
or  seed,  you  plant  the  whole  fruit;  and  if 
the  fruit  is  not  used  right  away  when  it 
comes  to  maturity  it  sends  out  roots  and 
sprouts  like  a  potato.  The  four  fruits  I 
received  were  already  sprouted ;  and  af- 
ter being  planted  according  to  directions 
they  were  up  and  growing  in  less  than  a 
week.  When  we  had  that  severe  frost  the 
first  of  Februaiy  I  saved  them  by  covering 
them  with  empty  sacks.  The  instructions 
gi\  en  us  say  the  plants  should  be  from  15 
to  20  feet  apart;  and  the  trellis  had  better 
be  made  overhead  so  the  fruit  will  hang 
down,  say  high  enough  so  that  we  may  jDick 
them  handily. 

Now  hold  your  breath  while  I  give  you 
a  most  important  fact  in  regard  to  this 
wonderful  chayote.  The  government  bulle- 
tin said  a  single  vine,  if  properly  cared  for, 
would  bear  from  400  to  500  fruits  in  a 
year.  When  I  left  Florida,  the  last  of 
April,  one  of  the  chayote-vines  had  got  to 
the  top  of  the  trellis,  and  was  climbing  out 
overhead  at  the  rate  of  several  inches  a  day. 
An  expert  sent  out  by  the  Department  took 
a  kodak  picture  of  my  vine  and  gave  me 
the  astounding  intelligence  that  single  vines 
had  already  produced  the  astonisliing  num- 
ber of  over  1000  fruits  in  a  year.  The 
bulletin  sent  out  said  they  would  be  fit  to 
l)ick  in  September;  but  I  was  happily  sur- 
lirised  to  get  notice  from  Wesley  that  my 
\ines    already    had    fruits    ready    to    pick. 


Rear  in  niiml  I  hey  are  to  be  picked  before 
they  become  mature,  like  cucumbers,  sum- 
mer squashes,  string  beans,  etc. 

Well,  today,  June  4,  we  have  just  had 
our  first  meal  of  the  four  specimens  of  the 
chayote  sent  us  by  mail.  Mrs.  Root  is  a 
little  more  careful  than  I  am;  in  fact,  she 
claims  that  slie  can  tell  before  thti  test  is 
made  how  new  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  will 
turn  out,  for  I  am  so  anxious  (she  says) 
to  get  hold  of  something  new  and  wonder- 


A     PICTURE     OF     ONK     OF     TIIH     CHAYOTE     FRUITS. 

I  am  sorry  I  did  not  think  to  weigh  or  measure 
it ;  but  it  would  pretty  well  fill  an  ordinary  tall  quart 
cup.  Please  notice  the  little  plant  shootin?  out  near 
tlie  stem.  If  I  am  correct,  if  the  fruit  is  not 
gathered  it  will  commence  to  grow  like  the  above 
while  on  the  vine.  It  is  now  planted  out  by  the 
wire  fence  suriounding  our  poultry-yard;  and  while 
it  may  climb  to  quite  a  distance  before  frost,  I 
hardly  thiuk  we  shall  get  any  fruit  here  in  Ohio,  as 
it  was  not  planted  till  the  last  of  June. 

ful  that  I  am  almost  sure  to  say  it  is  the 
"  most  delicious  food  I  ever  tasted."  Well, 
this  time  she  is  the  one  first  to  pronounce  it 
a  really  good  vegetable.  As  I  did  not  bi-ing 
the  directions  with  me,  out  of  the  dozen  or 
more  ways  to  prepare  the  different  dishes 
of  chayote  we  tried  only  steaming  them  as 
we  do  our  summer  squash.  By  the  way,  the 
Times-Union  gave  a  picture  of  a  trelKs 
sf.mewhere  in  California  where  the  woman 
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who  owned  it  made  her  living  by  selling  the 
chayotes  that  were  ready  to  pick  every  day 
from  just  one  single  vine. 

Yes,  it  is  true  that  I  have  been  enthusias- 
tic about  a  good  many  new  things  in  years 
past  that  did  not  amount  to  very  much 
after  all;  but  several  times  I  have  been 
right  about  it.  I  was  one  of  the  first  to 
recommend  winter  lettuce,  and  the  first  to 
introduce  the  Grand  Rapids  and  to  give  it 
its  name;  and  now  it  is  a  gi-eat  industry 
(winter  lettuce)  almost  all  over  the  world 
— especially  lettuce  under  glass;  and  the 
same  way  with  celery  and  the  dasheen. 
During  the  present  great  scarcity  of  food 
the  dasheen,  at  least  in  the  South,  is  com- 
ing to  its  own.  In  the  course  of  four  or 
five  years  I  really  expect  all  the  northern 
seed-catalog's  will  "  sit  up  and  take  notice," 
that  dasheens  can  be  grown  profitably  all 
thru  the  North.*  From  the  fact  that  chayote 
will  bear  fruit  (at  least  in  Florida)  in  less 
than  100  days  after  the  seed  is  planted,  I  do 
not  see  why  they  cannot  begTown  here  in  the 
North  as  well  as  in  Florida  and  in  Califor- 
nia. At  present  I  have  not  seen  any  seeds 
or  fruits  advertised  for  planting,  in  any  of 
the  Florida  papers;  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
now  prepared  to  furnish  fruits  for  planting 
or  not.  I  think,  however,  they  will  send 
information  in  regard  to  the  plant  on  appli- 
cation. Address  Plant  Introduction,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Since  the  above  was  put  in  print  I  find 
the  following  in  the  Year  Book  of  Agricul- 
ture for  1916 : 

The  chayote  (Chayote  cdulis),  a  little-known  vege- 
table from  tropical  America,  has  been  successfully 
grown  in  a  limited  way  in  California,  Louisiana,  and 
Florida,  and  can  possibly  be  grown  successfully  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  where  the  temperature 
does  not  fall  much  below  freezing. 

Many  of  those  who  have  eaten  the  chayote  con- 
sider it  superior  to  our  summer  squash  or  vegetable 
marrow.  The  plant  is  a  perennial  vine  that  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  grow.  The  single-seeded,  pear- 
shaped  fruits,  light  green  or  creamy  white  in  color, 
are  produced  in  quantity  in  the  fall  and  can  then 
be  used  or  stored  and  used  as  a  fresh  vegetable  thru- 
out  the  winter. 


POTATOES   IN    SIXTY    DAYS. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  today,  July  6,  three 
potatoes  the  size  of  good  big  hens'  eggs. 
They  are  not  an  early  variety  either;  but 
they  grew  from  some  late  potatoes  that  T 

*  In  the  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  year  1916  a  whole  chapter  of  9  pages 
is  given  in  regard  to  the  dasheen,  with  14  beautiful 
illustrations.  Among  the  illustrations  of  different 
ways  of  cooking  is  a  picture  of  the  dasheen  caserol, 
stuffed  dasheen  in  the  "  half  shell,"  dasheen  crips, 
and  rolls  made  from  wheat  flour  in  combination  with 
dasheen.  With  suitable  soil  and  plenty  of  water  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  get  dasheens  as  tall  as  a  man's 
head,  and  from  a  peck  to  half  a  bushel  of  tubers 
from  a  single  hill,  down  in  Florida. 


found  in  my  son-in-law's  cellar  when  we 
got  back  from  Florida.  The  potatoes  had 
thrown  out  sprouts  with  some  rudimentary 
leaves.  I  planted  them  carefully,  and  today 
I  find  the  gTound  bulging  up  around  the 
hills.  The  main  point  to  ray  little  story  is 
this:  If  you  want  potatoes  extra  early,  get 
them  nicely  S])routed  in  the  cellar  or  in 
some  better  place,  with  leaves  and  roots 
also;  and  if  you  plant  them  out  as  soon  as 
the  weather  is  suitable,  you  will  be  ahead 
two  weeks  or  more.  The  principal  point 
now  is  to  devise  the  best  method  of  getting 
them  thus  started  in  some  suitable  place. 
Some  kind  of  rich  soil  will  very  much 
facilitate  matters;  and  I  am  greatly  inter- 
ested now  in  getting  the  veiy  best  soil  for 
starting  potatoes  in  the  spring  before  they 
can  be  planted  outdoors.  The  best  success 
I  have  had  so  far  is  with  old  well-rotted 
poultry  manui'e.  Now  will  somebody  who 
is  competent  tell  us  the  very  best  chemical 
fertilizer  to  add  to  this  very  best  "potting 
soil?"  Old  well-rotted  stable  manure,  with 
the  proper  admixture  of  sand,  is,  generally, 
probably  the  best  thing  available. 


THE  DASHEEN  COMING  TO  ITS  OWN. 

One  of  our  good  friends,  Mr.  D.  V. 
Fisher,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing, but  does  not  tell  from  what  paper 
it  was  clipped.  By  the  way,  we  have 
dasheens  growing  nicely  in  our  Ohio  gar- 
den this  27th  day  of  June;  and  this  is  the 
fourth  season  we  have  succeeded  nicely  in 
growing  it  here  in  Ohio.  Now  here  is  the 
clipping.  The  fellow  who  wrote  it  is  "some 
writer."    I  wish  I  could  give  him  credit. 

THE    POTATO    IS    DEAD;    LONG    LIVE    DASHEEN! 

Down  with  the  potato. 

Bury  it  and  cover  it  up.  Pan  it.  Roast  it. 
Bite  its  eye  out. 

Dasheen  has  come  to  take  its  place.  Dasheen  is 
not  a  new  kind  of  sand  soap,  a  patented  ice-cream 
freezer,  nor  a  fresh  bit  of  profanity,  nor  is  it  a 
toilet  water.  It  comes  in  baskets  from  "the  south." 
"The  south"  doesn't  get  it  from  anywhere.  It  "just 
growed"  there. 

You  cook  it  like  a  potato.     Eat  it  like  a  potato. 

It  is  just  like  a  potato;  only  that  some  dasheens 
are  bigger  than  some  potatoes,  and  some  dasheens 
are  smaller  than  some  potatoes.  A  few  dasheens 
likewise  are  the  same  size  as  some  potatoes. 

The  superiorit.y  of  the  dasheen  over  the  potato 
lies  in  the  fact  that  dasheen  is  a  substitute  for  the 
potato,  whereas  a  potato  is  only  a  potato. 

You  boil  it  with  or  without  the  skin,  which  comes 
already  on  the  dasheen. 

The  dasheen  is  boneless. 

And  it's  a  mighty  fine  vegetable,  and  very  timely. 

Dashed  if  it  isn't ! 


"  THE  LEWIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY^  OF  UNI- 
VERSITY   CITY." 

The   following,   clipped   from  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  May  12,  explains  itself: 
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Referee  in  Bankruptcy  Coles  today  ordered  the 
division  of  $37, 9116. 75  luuong-  275  creditors  of  the 
bankrupt  Lewis  Publishing  Company  of  University 
City.  Each  creditor  will  receive  1.675  per  cent  of 
his  claims. 

Liabilities  of  the  company  were  fixed  at  $2,211,- 
055.26  when  it  made  voluntary  declaration  of  in- 
solvency.     Matt  G.  Reynolds  is  trustee. 

The  above  notice  appeared  in  the  daily  papers  of 
St.  Louis  on  April  17,  1917.  The  creditors  realized 
a  little  more  than  a  cent  and  a  half  on  the  dollar. 
Lewis  apparently  squandered  the  971/4  cts.  Tliis 
record  should  prove  interesting  to  those  whom  Lewis 
is  soliciting:  to  invest  In  his  new  Atascadero,  Cali- 
fornia, schemes. 

Some  years  ago,  when  Gleanings^  to- 
ii'etlier  with  the  Bnral  New-Yorker,  exposed 
the  tricks  of  the  Lewis  Co.,  quite  a  lot  pro- 
tested, declaring-  that  Lewis  was  all  straight, 
and  wonld  do  all  he  agreed,  etc.  From  the 
above  you  can  see  how  it  turned  out.  With 
over  two  million  dollars  sent  him,  largely 
by  poor  people,  of  their  hard  earnings,  and 
mostly  women  at  that,  they  get  back  only  a 
cent  and  a  half  on  tlie  dollar.  We  might 
drop  the  matter  right  here  and  call  it  "  spill- 
ed milk  "  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  this 
same  Lewis  is  out  in  California  trying  to 
do  the  same  thing  over  again,  or,  what  is 
worse,  that  he  is  succeeding,  at  least  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  doing  the  same  thing  over 
again.  Before  investing  your  hard  earnings 
in  the  future,  dear  friends,  you  had  better 
listen  to  the  Rural  Neio-Yorker;  and  if  you 
will  not  think  me  immodest  I  should  like  to 
add,  listen  to  your  old  friend  A.  L  Root. 


PEU'TILK    EGGS    FOR    HATCHING. 

On  page  210  of  our  March  issue  I  men- 
tioned taking  six  dozen  eggs  down  to  Flori- 
da, and  that  I  got  only  18  chicks  from  them; 
and  I  said  there  were  two  reasons  for  the 
poor  hatch.  First,  some  of  them  were  a 
month  old  or  more;  second,  I  carried  the 
six  dozen  eggs  in  my  grip  over  a  thousand 
miles.  Well,  in  order  to  test  the  matter  a 
little  further  to  see  where  the  trouble  lay, 
about  the  last  of  April  I  put  20  more  fresh 
eggs  in  my  grip,  packed  in  bran  as  before. 
The  eggs  carried  safely,  and  only  one  was 
broken,  and  that  by  accident  after  it  reached 
Medina.  The  19  were  put  under  two  hens, 
and  every  egg  showed  Strong  iflertillty. 
From  the  19  eggs  I  got  18  nice  strong  chick- 
ens; and  yesterday,  June  5,  every  chicken 
was  pretty  well  feathered  out,  and  strong 
and  healthy.  This  morning  I  found  one 
dead,  without  any  apparent  reason.  But  I 
feel  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  experiment 
after  all,  for  it  demonstrates  conclusively 
that  strictly  fresh  eggs  will  bear  long  ship- 
ment all  right  if  properly  packed,  but  that 
it  is  poor  policy  to  undertake  to  get  chicks 
from  eggs  over  a  month  old.  One  more 
point  is  that  the  Eglantine  strain  of  White 
Leghorns — at  least  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes  —  give  eggs  of  remarkable  fertility. 
Nineteen  fertile  eggs  out  of  twenty  is  pretty 
good ;  and  if  the  one  had  not  been  broken 
by  accident,  very  likely  every  egg  would 
have  proven  fertile. 


HEALTH   NOTES 


CORN  MEAL  AND  "  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING." 

Our  readei-s  will  rocall  that  our  remark 
on  corn  meal,  page  302,  was  given  with 
something  of  a  word  of  caution;  therefore 
we  take  pleasui-e  in  giving  the  following : 

Mr.  Root: — Your  article  on  corn  meal,  page  302, 
is  SO'  misleading  that  I  feel  it  a  duty  I  owe  the 
subscribers  to  make  a  few  comments.  If  you  will 
refer  to  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  142  you  will  see  that 
corn  meal  is  not  a  lalanced  ration  (a  balanced  ration 
mujst  have  about  14  per  cent  protein,  page  48  bulle- 
tin), and,  when  eaten  without  something  to  balance, 
it  is  dangerous  (page  45).  Corn  meal  has  only  7.8 
per  cent  of  digestible  protein  (page  28),  and  re- 
quires to  balance  it  about  a  dozen  eggs,  2/3  lb. 
cheese,  1  lb.  beef,  or  1  lb.  of  beans,  which,  added  to 
the  corn  meal,  makes  it  much  more  expensive  than 
oatmeal,  which  costs  but  little  more,  and  is  already 
a  balanced  ration.  Children  fed  on  corn  meal  alone 
will  get  sick  and  stop  growing.  I  have  seen  it 
tried.  Southern  darkies  live  on  corn  meal,  but  they 
do  love  chicken,  which  balances  the  corn  meal.  Per- 
sons living  on  an  unbalanced  ration  will  soon  crave 
something  that  balances  their  ration.  Everybody 
should  have  bulletin  No.  142  and  study  it,  if  they 
wish  to  economize  and  still  be  healthy. 

Hamilton,   N.  J.,  April  21.  C.  E.  Fowler. 


Perhaps  I  should  add  that  it  is  pretty 
generally  accepted  that  corn  meal  alone  is 
not  a  safe  food  for  chickens — especially 
veiy  small  ones.  If  the  chickens,  however, 
have  a  run  outdoors  they  might  get  along 
very  well.  But  years  ago,  when  our  young 
chicks  died  in  considerable  numbers,  it  was 
generally  agi'eed  tliat  it  was  because  they 
had  too  much  eorn  meal,  or  an  exclusively 
corn-meal  diet,  when  they  Avere  quite  young. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  above,  however,  I 
tliink  many  people  and  many  families  would 
not  only  save  money  but  have  better  health 
by  using  considerably  more  corn  meal  in 
some  shape  than  they  have  been  using. 


VEGETABLE      BUTTER      AND      COWS'      BUTTER;      BY      A 

SOUTHERN    MAN    WHO    CAN   SPEAK    FROM   BOTH 

SIDES   OF   THE    QUESTION. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — I  have  just  read  your  article  on 
page  301,  April  issue,  about  the  "  high  cost  of  " — 
butter.  I  see  you  have  been  deceived  by  the  oleo 
people  with  their  one-sided  statement  of  the  case. 
Being  a   Southern   man,   and  making  for  sale  cotton- 
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seed,  peanuts,  and  butter,  I  think  I  am  in  position 
to  see  both  sides  of  the  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  butter  is  not  higli,  relative!}'. 
It  has  far  less  purchasing  power  now  than  a  few 
years  ago.  Then  I  could  take  a  pound  of  butter  to 
the  store  and  pay  for  ten  pounds  of  flour  or  two 
pounds  of  ham;  now  it  will  pay  for  only  five  pounds 
of  flour  or  less  than  a  pound  and  a  half  of  ham. 
The  oleo  people  have  been  flooding  the  country  and 
besieging  congress  with  just  such  appeals  to  make 
it  appear  that  they  are  great  friends  of  the  Southern 
farmer,  when  the  fact  is  that  the  amount  of  peanut 
and  cottonseed  oil  used  in  oleo  is  very  small  compar- 
ed with  that  used  in  shortenings  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  think,  if  you  will  investigate,  you  will 
find  that  the  amount  of  vegetable  oil  used  in  oleo 
would  not  justify  Dr.  Kellogg  in  using  it  as  a  vege- 
table product. 

The  manufacturers  have  the  privilege  of  making 
and  selling  all  the  oleo  they  choose  without  paying 
the  ten-cent  tax  provided  they  do  not  color  it  in 
imitation  of  butter  and  sell  it  as  such — but  will  sell 
it  for  what  it  is.  The  poor  man  also  has  the  privi- 
lege of  buying  all  he  wants  without  paying  the  tax; 
but  he  does  not  want  to  get  that  when  he  thinks  he 
is  getting  butter.  Uncolored  oleo  has  only  a  nominal 
tax,  the  larger  tax  being  only  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing    its    being    colored    and    sold    as    butter. 


Properly  made  of  wholesome  materials,  o'eomargar- 
ine  is  a  perfectly  wholesome  and  legitimate  product ; 
but  when  colored  and  sold  in  imitation  of  butter, 
it  comes  into  unfair  competition  with  the  dairyman 
who  has  to  contend  with  the  constantly  increasing 
cost  of  feed  and  labor.  Mill  feeds  which  sold  a 
few  years  ago  for  $1.50  per  hundred  now  bring 
$2.50;  and  cottonseed  meal  (one  of  our  best  and 
most  popular  dairy  f»eds)  sells  for  twice  what  it  did. 

Besides  all  this,  the  constantly  increasing  dairj' 
industry  of  the  South  is  far  more  important  than 
the  small  amo-,i".  t,  comparatively,  of  vegetable  oils 
used  in  oleo. 

The  tax  does  r>t  seem  to  have  hurt  the  manufac- 
turers or  the  Southern  farmers,  for  we  have  gotten 
as  high  as  $1.00  per  bushel  (30  lbs.)  for  our  cotton- 
seed this  winter,  and  peanuts  have  sold  well.  The 
latter,  however,  are  controlled  by  a  trust,  and  are 
not   as  high  relatively. 

The  oleo  manufacturers'  professions  of  interest 
in  the  Southern  farmers  reminds  me  of  the  express 
companies'  concern  for  the  country  merchants  in  the 
parcel-post  matter. 

I  cannot  close  without  expressing  my  apprecia- 
tion of  your  splendid  articles  in  Gleanings,  and 
the  noble  work  you  are  doing  in  preaching  right 
living.  Richard  B.  Huntek. 

Areola,  N.  C,  April  4. 


TEMPERANCE 


'    WAR-TIME  PROHIBITION. 

This  institution,  comprising  some  of  our 
best  and  greatest  men,  headed  by  Prof. 
Irving  Fisher,  sends  out  the  following  re- 
port: 

To  the  Editor: — The  Connecticut  Manufacturers' 
Association,  representing  over  200  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  that  state,  passed  a  resolution 
favoring  complete  war  prohibition  by  a  vote  of  176 
to  1.      That  was  remarkable. 

The  American  Medical  Association,  the  most 
representative  body  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  at  its 
national  convention  in  New  York  this  month  adopted 
resolutions  declaring  alcohol  to  be  neither  a  food 
nor  a  stimulant.      That  was  remarkable. 

The  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion violated  its  custom  of  passing  no  reiolution  on  a 
controverted  subject,  and,  recognizing  the  patriotic 
character  and  overshadowing  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion, unanimously  adopted  the  resolution  appearing 
in  the  enclosure.      That  was  remarkable. 

Will  it  seem  over-presumptuous  to  suggest  that 
these  three  remarkable  events  in  the  field  of  com- 
merce, science,  and  social  health  and  morals,  are 
worthy   of    editorial    comment? 

W.  G.   Calderwood, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  14.      Executive  Secretary. 


MORE     "  RIGHTEOUSNESS  "     AND     LESS     "  IN- 
IQUITY.-'^ 

The  National  Stockman  and  Farmer  very 
appropriately  gives  place  to  the  following 
boiled-down  self-evident  truth: 

Speaking  of  the  need  of  the  suppression  of  the 
use,  sale,  and  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors 
tbruout  the  United  States  the  Pomona  Grange  of 
Delaware  County,  Ohio,  in  a  petition  says: 

"  We  are  for  more  beef,  beans,  bread,   and  butter, 


and  less  beer,  booze,  and  bums ;  more  wheat,  wealth, 
and  wisdom,  and  less  whisky,  waste,  and  want;  more 
milk,  molasses,  and  money,  and  less  malt,  misery, 
and  meanness;  more  apples,  alfalfa,  and  amity,  and 
less  ale,  ailments,  and  animosity ;  more  rice,  rye, 
and  reason,  and  less  saloons,  sin,  and  suffering; 
more  dress,  dainties,  and  dishes,  and  less  distilleries, 
drunkards,  and  disturbances;  more  beets,  barns,  and 
business,  and  less  breweries,  brawLs,  and  burials; 
more  sheep,  swine,  and  sugar,  and  less  sherry,  sham, 
and  shame;  more  potatoes,  pumpkins,  and  peaches, 
pnd  less  port,  punch,  and  poison ;  more  corn,  cab- 
bage, and  cheese,  and  less  champagne,  chaff,  and 
cheat;  more  harmony,  homes,  and  heaven,  and  less 
hofljrau,   havoc,   and  hell." 


THE  SIXTY  MILLION  BUSHELS  OF  GRAIN  USED 
BY  THE  BREWERS  EVERY  YEAR. 

From  the  Methodist  Temperance  Bulletin 
I  make  two  clippings.  Below  is  the  first 
one,  from  Dr.  Wiley : 

Dr.  Wiley,  the  pure-food  expert,  recently  said, 
"American  distillers  use  enough  grain  every  year  to 
feed  one-eighth  of  the  American  population."  A 
startling  fact. 

Here  is  what  the  brewers  have  to  say. 
Wliile  reading  it,  please  keep  in  mind  what 
a  parade  they  made  some  two  years  ago 
about  the  grain  they  purchased  from  the 
poor  farmers : 

The  brewers  say  all  the  food  value  of  the  grain 
reaches  the  people  in  the  beer;  all  of  the  food  value 
of  the  grain  and  more  reaches  the  cattle  in  the 
refuse;  the  grain  used  in  making  beer  is  not  fit  for 
anything  else  anyhow,  having  no  food  value;  and  in 
the  last  place  they  don't  use  any  grain  to  speak  of 
in  the  first  place. 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified 
columns  for  25  cts.  per  line.  Advertisements 
intended  for  the  department  cannot  be  less 
than  two  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want 
your  advertisement  in  the  classified  columns 
or   we   will    not   be   responsible   for   errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 


Beeswax  bought  and  sold.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe 
Co.,  139  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE.- — Li^ht-amber  extracted  honey  of 
good  flavor,  ripened  on  the  hive.  Write  for  prices 
and  sample.  J.   W.   Potts,   Gunnison,   Miss. 

FOR   S\LE. — 5000  lbs.  finest  new  clover  honey  in 
5  and  10  lb.  paik  in  shipping-cases.     Will  be  sold  to 
lest  bidder  or  bidders.     How  much  do  vO'U  need? 
R.  C.  Wittman,  St.  Marys,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE. — Raspberry,  basswood.  No.  1  white 
comb,  $3.00  per  case;  fancy,  $3.25;  extra  fancy, 
$3.50;  24  Danz.  sections  tO'  case,  extracted,  120-1)3. 
cases,    15   cts.   per  lb. 

W.  A.  Latshaw  Co.,  Clarion,  Mich. 

RASPBERRY  HONEY. — Was  left  on  the  hives 
until  thoroly  ripened  by  the  bees.  It  is  very  deli- 
cious. It  is  put  up  for  sale  in  60-lb.  tin  cans. 
Price  $9.00  a  can;  1-gal.  cans  of  12  lbs.  net  weight, 
$2.00  each.  Sample  by  mail  10  cts.,  which  may  be 
applied  on  any  purchase  of  honey. 

Elmer  Hutchinson,   Rt.  2,   Lake  City,   Mich. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

WANTED. — Comb  and  extracted  honey. 

J.  E.  Harris,  Morristown,  Tenn. 


WANTED. — Extracted  light  and  amber  honey. 
Give  quantity  and  lowest  ca.sh  price ;  can  use  good 
clean  beeswax.  D.  H.  Welch,   Racine,  Wis. 


WANTED    TO    BUY    a    quantity    of    dark    and 
amber  honey  for  baking  purposes. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


WANTED. — Extracted  honey  in  both  light  and 
amber  grades.  Kindly  send  sample,  tell  how  hone>' 
is  put  up,  and  quote  lowest  cash  price  delivered  in 
Preston.  M.  V.  Pacey,  Preston,  Minn. 


WANTED. — Extracted  light  and  amber  honey  of 
good  body  and  flavor  from  any  state  in  the  Union. 
Send  sample  with  lowest  cash  price. 

M.   E.  Eggei-s,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 


WANTED.^White  and  light  amber  extracted 
honev,  in  any  quantity.  White  clover  and  raspberry 
preferred. 

I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  Place,  New  York; 


WANTED. — Extracted  light  honey  of  good  flavor, 
white  clover  preferred.  Kindly  send  sample,  and 
quote  lowest  price  delivered  at  Richmond,   N.  Y. 

J.  Stevenson,  Richmond,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BEESWAX  WANTED. — We  are  paying  higher 
prices  than  usual  for  beeswax.  Drop  us  a  line  and 
get  our  prices,  either  delivered  at  our  station  or  your 
station  as  you  choose.  State  how  much  you  have 
and  quality.      Dadant  &   Sons,   Hamilton,   Illinois. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 

"BEST  QUALITY"   Foundation  for  sale. 

J    J.  Angus,   Grand  Haven,   Mich. 

THE  PERFECT  Bee  Frame  Lifter.  For  descrip- 
tive circular  address 

Ferd  C.  Ross,  Box  194,  Onawa,  Iowa. 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  bee-supplies.  Ask 
for  our  bee-supply  catalog.  Let  us  quote  you  on 
your  requirements.     Deroy  Taylor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.   Co.,   Paris,   Tex. 

SEND  TODAY  for  samples  of  latest  Honey  Labels. 
Not  only  the  most  attractive,  but  also  the  lowest  in 
pi'ice.  Samples  free.  Liberty  Pub.  Co.,  Sta.  D, 
Box  4-E,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE. — 30  Root  8-frame  hives  with  supers 
and  inside  fixtures  for  the  4x5  plain  sections,  and 
also  20  extra  supers  for  same.     Price  is  right. 

G.  L.  Allen,  Wysox,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  4. 

THE  ROOT  CANADIAN  HOUSE. — 73  Jarvis 
St..  Toronto,  Ont.  (note  new  address).  Pull  line 
of  Root's  famous  goods;  also  made-in-Canada  goods. 
Extractors  and  engines;  Gleanings  and  all  kinds  of 
bee  literature.     Get  the  best.     Catalog  free. 

300  gal.  wire  screens,  nearly  new,  for  8-frame 
hives;  1  canvas  and  frame,  12x24;  summer  house; 
has  2%  wide  screened  space  all  around  to  be  opened 
at  will;  just  the  thing  for  out-^piaries  or  camping. 
Used  3  months.  F.  W.  Morgan,  DeLand,  111. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;iin:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiHiiii!!iiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiii 

WANTS  AND   EXCHANGES 

WANTED  to  hear  from  W.  D.  Hurt  at  once. 
W.  A.  Cheek,  Merino,  Colo. 

BEESWAX  WANTED.  —  For  manufacture  into 
Weed    Process   Foundation   on   shares. 

Superior  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

WANTED. — To  hear  from  everybody  who  would 
like  to  earn   money  making  comb  foundation. 

J.  J.  Angus,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

WANTED. — Shipments  of  old  comb  and  cappings, 
for  rendering.  We  pay  the  highest  cash  and  trade 
prices,  charging  but  5  cts.  a  pound  for  wax  rendered. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.,  204  Walnut  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

OLD  COMBS  WANTED. — Our  steam  wa-x-presses 
will  get  every  ounce  of  beeswax  out  of  old  combs, 
cappings,  or  slumgum.  Send  for  our  terms  and 
our  new  1917  catalog.  W^e  will  buy  your  share  of 
the  wax  for  cash  or  will  work  it  into  foundation  for 
you.  Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 


C^OAT? 

^  MILCH  GOATS. — "Profit  and  Pleasure  in  Goat- 
Keeping,"  pronounced  by  experts  the  best  goat  book, 
regardless  of  price ;  profusely  illustrated ;  by  mail, 
35  cents.  Fred  C.  Lounsbury,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


PATENTS 

PATENTS  SECURED  or  all  fees  returned. 
Patents  sold  free.  Read  "Patent  Sales  Dep."  of  our 
190-page  Guide  Book,  FREE.  Send  data  for  actual 
free  search.    E.  E.  Vrooman  &  Co.,  834P,  Wash.,  D.  C. 
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REAL  ESTATE 

FOR  RENT. — Small  house  and  20  acres  of  land 
near  Dade  City,   Florida,   on  Lake  Pasadena. 

Steen  Freeman,   Wamsley,   Ohio. 

FOR  SALE.- — iy2-acre  home  with  200  stands  of 
bees  adjoining  good  railroad  town ;  full  equipment, 
no  disease;  finest  location  and  climate  in  Northern 
California.      No   failures.      Sacrifice  $2500. 

Ray  Tait,   Hornbrook,   Cal. 

A  small  farm  in  California  will  make  yoxi  more 
money  with  less  work.  You  will  live  longer  and 
better.  Delightful  climate.  Rich  soil.  Hospitable 
neighbors.  Good  roads,  schools,  and  churches.  Write 
for  our  San  Joaquin  Valley   illustrated  folders  free. 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner  A.  T.  & 
S.  F.  R'y,  1934  R'y  Exchange,  Chicago. 

SOUTHERN  FARMERS  ARE  PROSPEROUS 
and  contented.  Favored  by  nature  with  mild  cli- 
mate, long  growing  season,  and  abundant  rainfall, 
fruit,  poultry,  stock,  trucking,  and  general  farming 
succeed  amazingly  here.  Little  farms  in  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  colony  of  Little  Planters,  $250  and  up, 
complete,  on  easy  payments.  Good  near-by  markets, 
excellent  transportation,  low  freights.  Pull  infor- 
mation on  re<iuest.  P.  H.  LaBaume,  Ag'l  Agt. 
N.  &  W.  Ry.,  246  N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 

Finest  Italian  queens.     Send  for  booklet  and  price 
list.     Jay  Smith,  1159  DeWolf  St.,  Vincennes,  Ind. 

"Well-bred  bees   and  queens.      Hives   and  supplies. 
J.  H.^VE.  Cook,   84  Cortlandt  St.,   New  York. 

When    it's    GOLDENS    it's    PHELPS.      Try    one 
and  be  convinced. 

FOR  SALE. — Italian  queens.     See  large  advertise- 
ment elsewhere.  H.  B.  Murray,  Liberty,  N.  C. 

FOR    SALE. — Golden    Italian    queens.      Untested 
queens  60c  each.      J.  F.  Michael,  Winchester,  Ind. 

Phelps'    queens    will    please    you.      Try    them    and 
you  ■will  be  convinced. 


FOR    SALE, 
season. 


-Bees,    queens,    and   honey    in   their 
H.  G.  Quirin,  Bellevue,  O. 


Queens  for  July  and  later  delivery.  No  more 
rush  orders  till  July   1st. 

J.  E.  Wing,  155  Schiele  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Untested  Italian  queens  for  sale. — 1,  $1.00;  3, 
$2.75 ;  6,  $5.00 ;  12,  $9.00.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. F.  L.  Johnson,  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 

ITALIAN  BEES  AND  QUEENS. — 1,  $1.00;  12, 
$9.00.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

A.  E.  Crandall  &  Son,  Berlin,  Conn. 

Three-banded    Italian    queens   and   a    few    hundred 
pounds   of  bees   for   sale.      Safe   arrival   guaranteed. 
J.  A.  Jones,   Rt.  3,   Greenville,   Ala. 

FOR  SALE. — 40  colonies  of  Italian  bees.  For 
particulars   address 

Henry  S.  Smith,  Brooklyn,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE. — Warranted  queens  from  one  of  Dr. 
Miller's  breeders,  50  cts.  each. 

Geo.  A.  Hummer,  Prairie  Point,  Miss. 

Warranted  purely  mated  Italian  queens,  $1.00. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

J.  B.  Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

FOR  SALE. — 190  colonies  of  Italian  bees.  Ideal 
location  for  rearing  (jueens  and  combless  bees ;  two 
miles  from  New  Orleans. 

M.   Stevenson,   Westwego,   La. 


Tested  leather-colored  queens,  $2.00 ;  after  June 
1,  $1.50;  untested,  $1.00;  $10.00  per  dozen,  return 
mail.     A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chap.nan  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Vigorous  prolific  Italian  queens,   $1 ;   6,   $5,  June 
1.      My   circular  gives  best  methods  of  introducing. 
A.  V.  Small,  2302  Agency  Road,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Italian  queens,  THE  HONEY  GATHERERS. 
Pri(e  one  dollar  each,  nine  dollars  a  dozen.  Edith 
M.   Phelps,   259   Robinson  St.,   Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

'"Slhe-suits-me"  bright  Italian  queens;  $1  by  re- 
turn mail  till  Oct.  1. 

Allen   Latham,   Norwichtown,   Conn. 


Business    first    queens.       Select    untested,     $1.00 
each;   $9.00  a  dozen;   no  disease.      Price  list  free. 
M.  F.  Perry,   Bradentown,  Fla. 

Queens  that  boost  yo^ur  bank  account,  three-band 
or  go'.den.  Untested,  75  cts.;  tested,  $1.00;  select, 
$1.50.  J.  B.  Marshall  &  Son,  Rosedale  Apiaries, 
Big  Bend,   La. 

Finest  Italian  queens,  June  1  to  November,  $1.00; 
6  for  $5.00 ;   my  circular  gives  good  methods.      Ask 
for  one. 
J.  W.  Romberger,   3113  Locust  St.,   St.  Joseph,   Mo. 

FOR  SALE. — Bright  Italian  queens  at  65  cts. 
each;  $6.50  per  doz. ;  ready  April  15.  Safe  arrival 
and   satisfaction    guaranteed. 

T.  J.  Talley,  Rt.  3,  Greenville,  Ala. 

Southwest  Virginia  five-band  Italian  queens,  the 
fancy  comb-honey  strain,  gentle  to  handle.  They 
will  please  vou.     Ti-y  one.     $1.00  each. 

Henry  S.  Bohon,  Rt.  3,  box  212,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Golden  and  three-banded  Italian  queens  for  July, 
•Vug.,  and  Sept.  Now,  onlv  50  cents  each,  6  for 
$3.00,   12  for  $6.00,  virgins  30  cts. 

G.  H.   Merrill,  Pickens,   S.   C. 

FOR    SALE. — Golden    Italian    queens    of    an    im- 
proved strain ;    the   bee  for   honev,   hardiness,   gentle- 
ness,   and   beauty.      Untested,    $1.00;    tested,    $2.00. 
Wallace   R.   Beaver,    Lincoln,   111. 

FOR  SALE. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
golden  bees;  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering  they 
are  equal  to  any.  Everv  queen  guaranteed.  Price 
$1;    6   for   $5.     "     Wm.    S.   Barnett,   Barnetts,   Va. 

QUEENS  OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY.^Untested, 
75c  each,  $8.00  per  doz. ;  select  untested,  90  c  each, 
$9.00  per  doz.;  select  tested,  $1.50  each,  $15.00  per 
doz.;   e-xtra  select  breeder,   $5.00. 

H.  N.  Major,  South  Wales,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.- — Three-band  Italian  queens  from 
best  honev-gathering  strains  obtainable.  Untested 
queens,  75  cts. ;  6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.00.  Safe  arrival 
and   satisfaction   guaranteed. 

W.  T.  Perdue,  Ft.  Deposit,  Ala. 

GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QUEENS. — No  more  orders 
filled  after  Sept.  1.  Untested  queens,  each,  75  cts.; 
$8.00  per  dozen;  $60.00  per  100;  tested,  $1.50  each. 
Prompt  servite   and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

L.  J.  Dunn,  59  Broadway  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees; 
the  highest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gatherers 
as  can  be  found;  each,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  tested, 
$2.00;   breeders,   $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.  B.  Brockwell,   Barnetts,  Va. 

QUEENS. — Improved  three-handed  Italians,  bred 
for  business,  June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75 
cts.  each;  dozen,  $8.00;  select,  $1.00;  dozen,  $10.00; 
tested  queens,  $1.25  each;  dozen,  $12.00.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  C.  demons,   Rt.  3,  Williamstown,  Ky. 

GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QUEENS  I  !  !  From  the 
best  sto<-k :  they  produce  Golden  bees  unexcelled  as 
honev-gatherers ;  very  gentle;  no  disease.  Select 
te.sted,  $1.25;  tested,  $1.00;  select  untested,  75c; 
untested,  65c;  virgins,  35c.  Special  price  on  one- 
half  dozen  or  more.  Golden  Queen  Apiaries,  R. 
Kornegay,   Jr.,   Prop.,   Mt.  Olive,   N.  C. 
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Brijilit  Italian  queens  for  sale  at  60  cts.  each, 
!}!<i.00  per  (1(1/,.;  virgins,  25  cts.  each.  Safe  arrival 
aii'd  satisfaction  sruaranteed. 

W.  W.  Talley,  Rt.  4,  Greenville,  Ala. 

FOR     SALE — 100    colonies    Italian    bees,    wired 
conilj.s,    50    in    lOfranie    liives,    50    in    Sfraine;    new 
hives,    covers,    and   liottomlioards ;    ^(i.OO   per   colony. 
E.   L.   Lane,  Triimansburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. — Italian  l;ees  and  queens.  One-pound, 
two-pound,   and  three-pound  packages,    with   queens; 
also  on  frames  and  full   colonies.      Ask  for  our  price 
list,  free  beginner's  book,  and  bee-supply  catalog. 
Deroy  Taylor  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

My  bright  Italian  queens  will  be  ready  to  ship 
April  1  at  60  cts.  each;  virgin  queens,  .SO  ct.s. 
Send  fo'r  price  list  of  queens,  bees  by  the  pound 
and  nucleus.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. M.  Bates,  Rt.  4,  Greenville,  Ala. 

GOLDENS  THAT  AKE  TRUE  TO  NAME. — One 
race  only,  unt.,  each  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.00. 
For    larger    lots    write    for    prices.      Tested,    $1.50; 

5.  T.,   $2.00;   breeders,   $5.00  and  $10.00. 

Garden  City  Apiaries,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Golden  Italian  queens  from  June  to  November, 
untested,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25:  doz.,  $8.00;  tested,  $1.25; 

6,  $7.00;  select  tested,  $1.50;  breeders,  $5.00.  Bees 
by  pound  or  nucleus.  Pure  mating  guaranteed. 
Send  for  circular.     J.  I.  Danielson,  Fairfield,  la. 

None  but  the  best  Queens  are  sent  out  by  us — 
three-band  Italians  that  are  guaranteed  to  give  satis- 
faction. Untested  queens,  75c;  $8.00  per  doz.; 
tested,  $1.00  each.  No  disease.  Orders  filled 
promptly.     J.  W.  K.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Loreauville,  La. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  gentle  golden 
bees ;  good  honev-gatherers ;  no  foul  brood.  Select 
tested,  $1.25;  tested,  $1.00;  untested,  65  cts.;  6, 
$3.75 ;  12,  $7.00.     No  nuclei  or  bees  for  sale. 

D.  T.  Gaster,  Rt.  2,'  Randleman,  N.  C. 

FOR  S.VLK.  —  Three-band  Italian  queens  from 
best  honev-gathering  strains  obtainable.  Untested 
queens,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00;  tested  queens, 
$1.50  each  ;  6,  $8.00. 

Robt.  B.  Spicer,  Wharton,  N.  J. 

Queens,     Queens,     Queens.       We    are    better    pre- 
pared than  ever  to  supply  you.     Untested,  55c  each  ; 
tested,    $1.00   eacli ;    select   tested,    $1.65   each.      See 
our  big  illustrated  ad  on  first  leaf  of  this  journal. 
W.  D.  Achord,  Fitzpatrick,  Ala. 

My  choice  northern-bred  Italian  queens  are  hardy, 
vigorous,  and  prolific.  Mav  and  June,  untested, 
$1.50;  select  unt.,  $2.00;  tested,  $3.00;  after  Julv  1, 
unt.,  $1.00;  select  unt..  $1,25;  tested,  $2.00;  select 
tested,  $2.50.     Free  circular. 

F.  L.  Barber,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

Golden  Italian  queens  from  a  breeder  that  was  a 
first-premium  winner  at  Illinois  State  Pair  in  1916; 
unle.sted,  75  cts,;  six  for  $4,25;  doz,,  $8,00;  select 
untested,  $1.00;  6  for  $5,00;  12  for  $9,00;  tested, 
$1.50;    6  for  $8.00, 

A.  O.  Heinzel,  Rt.  3,  Lincoln,  111. 

Phelps'  Golden  Italian  Queens  combine  the  qual- 
ities you  want.  Thev  are  great  honev-gatherers, 
leaiitifi'l  and  gentle."  Mated,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00: 
dozen,  $9.00;  tested,  $3.00;  breeders,  $5.00  and 
$10.00.  C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son,  Wilcox  St.,  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y. 

North  Carolina-bred  Italian  queens  of  Dr.  C.  C. 
Miller's  famous  strain  of  three-banded  Italian  bees ; 
July  1  until  Oct.  1,  untested,  75  cts.;  per  doz., 
SS.oO:  tested,  $1.00;  doz.,  $11.00;  select  tested, 
$1.50.   Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

L.   Parker,   Rt.   2,   Benson,   N.  C. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS,  northern-bred,  three-banded, 
highest  grade :  select  untested,  guaranteed ;  queen 
and  drone  mothers  are  chosen  from  colonies  noted 
for  honey-production,  hardiness,  prolificness,  gentle- 
ness, and  perfect  markings.  Price,  one,  $1,00;  12, 
$9,00;:  50.  $30.00.     Send  for  circular. 

J,  H.  Haughey,  Berrien  Springs,  Michigan. 


FOR  SALE. — 45  colonies  of  bees,  about  400 
combs  iu  Hoifman  frames  and  other  accessories. 
$100,00, 

S.  K.  Best,  1660  Emma  St„  Youngstown,  O, 


FOR  SALE, — 350  colonies  of  bee«,  mostly  10 
frame,  complete  equipment  of  comb  and  extracting 
supers,  tanks,  slieJs  and  shop,  extractor  and  all 
supplies  on  hand.  Possession  by  Stpt,  1,  Object 
of  sale,   re-entering  college, 

Elton   S,   Stinson,   Nampa,   Ida. 

TENNESSEE-BRED  QUEEJIS,— My  three-band 
strain  that  has  given  such  universal  satisfaction  for 
over  40  years.  Orders  filled  promptlv  or  money  re- 
funded by  first  mail.  1000  nuclei  in  use.  Tested, 
in  June,  $1.75;  untested,  $1,00;  in  July,  $1.50  and 
75  cts.      Postal  brings  circular. 

John  M.  Davis,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 


Put  a  good  queen  in  each  colony  now,  when  good 
queens  can  be  had  promptly  at  low  prices.  The  wise 
beekeeper  does  not  buy  queens  in  spring  when  they 
are  scarce,  high  in  price,  delivery  uncertain.  He 
bu.vs  now  and  insures  disease  resistance,  safe  win- 
tering, and  a  good  honey  crop.  Our  Italian  queens 
give  these  three  qualities  and  are  now  at  their  best ; 
I,  75  cts.;  6.  $4.25;  12,  $8.00;  25,  $15.00;  100, 
$50.     J,   B,   Hollopeter,    Queenbreeder,    Rockton,    Pa. 

Golden  3-band  Italian  and  Carniolan  queens: 
Virgin:  1,  50c;  6,  $2.50;  12,  $4.00;  100,  $25.00. 
Untested:  1,  75c:  6,  $4.20;  12,  $7.80;  100,  $60.00. 
Select  untested:  1,  85c;  6,  $4.80;  12,  $9.00;  100, 
$70.00.  Tested:  1,  $1.00;  6.  $5.40;  12,  $10  20; 
100,  $80.00.  Select  tested:  1,  $1.25;  12,  $13.80; 
100,  $100.  Breeders:  $3.00  each.  Bees  in  comb- 
less  packages:  V2  lb.,  75c;  1  lb.,  $1.25;  2  lbs., 
$2.25.  Nuclei:  1  frame,  $1.25;  2  frames,  $2.25;  3 
frames,  $3.00.  Add  price  of  queens  wanted.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrive'  ^nd  no  disease. 

0.  B.  Bankston,  Buffalo,  Tex. 

Queens  of  my  own  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller's  3-band- 
ed  select  stock  the  re^t  of  this  season,  75  cts.  each ; 
$65.00  per  100:  tested,  $1.50  each;  $15.00  per 
dozen;  breeders,  $5.00  and  $10.00.  A  fine  breeder 
sent  on  two  frames  of  brood  in  nuclei,  $10.00. 

Curd   Walker,    Jellico,    Tenn. 

I  think  so  much  of  my  Walker  queens  and  bees 
that  I  have  been  able  to  induce  my  friend  Mr.  Walter 
Hall  to  try  one.  I  am  quite  sure  he  will  find  them 
as  good  as  I  recommend.  I  have  in  my  apiary 
queens  from  four  different  breeders  of  queens,  but 
the  Walker  beats  thera  all.  When  I  want  more 
queens  yours  are  good  enoutrh  for  me  even  if  the 
])rice  is  a  little  steep.     J.  M.  Meadows,  Dorton,  Tenn. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED.  —  An  experienced  apiarist.  State 
wages  M-anted,  and  experience;  about  4  months' 
work.  W.  A.  Cheek,  Merino,  Colo. 


TRADE  NOTES 


BEE.SW.AX    M.\RKKT. 

With  a  slackening  demand  the  market  for  bees- 
wax is  easier,  and  it  is  offered  at  prices  at  least 
tliree  to  six  cents  per  pound  lower  than  were  being 
asked  several  weeks  ago.  Tlie  wax  which  we  take 
in  from  this  time  on  for  some  montlis  is  accumulated 
for  next  season's  use  in  making  comb  foundation. 
Since  we  shall  not  need  it  for  some  time,  we  are 
not  so  keen  to  buy  as  we  wore  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
the  height  of  the  sea.son.  In  view  of  an  easier  mar- 
ket and  a  less  urgent  need  we  reduce  the  price  we 
pay  from  this  date  to  36  cts.  per  lb.  cash,  or  38  cts, 
in  trade  delivered  in  Medina.  One  to  two  cents  less 
at  our  branches. 


GLASS    .JARS    FOR    HONEV. 

After  a  good  deal  of  delay  we  have  furnished  the 
1-lb.  round  .iars  ottered  in  the  April  issue  from 
Alton,  111.,  to  those  who  placed  their  orders  in  re- 
sponse to  that  notice.     We  also  laid  in  a  stock  of  a 
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car  each  in  Chicago,  Des  Moines  and  St.  Paul,  which 
we  offer  for  a  short  time,  to  reduce  stock,  at  $1.10 
p?r  cafe  of  2  dozen;  6  cases  for  $6.30;  30  cases  or 
more  at  $1.00  per  case.  These  prices  are  below 
present  values,  and  the  revised  prices  in  our  new 
issue  of  the  catalog:  now  in  preparation  are  10  cts. 
a  case  higher.  Send  in  your  orders  direct  to  our 
Des  Moines,  St.  Paul,  and  Chicago  branches,  men- 
tioning this  notice,  and  get  them  in  during  this 
month  of  August,  remittance  accompanying  the  or- 
der, to  avail  yourselves  of  this  special  price. 


HONEY    CANS    AND    PAILS. 

The  new  catalog  in  preparation  will  have  still 
higher  prices  on  cans  and  pails,  tho  not  as  high  as 
recent  quotations  from  several  factories  would  re- 
quire if  we  had  to  buy  on  today's  market.  We  have 
a  good  stock,  bought  some  time  ago,  and  for  a  short 
time  only  will  accept  orders  at  the  prices  last  issued, 
which  are  below  what  we  would  have  to  pay  if  we 
were  buying  today.  These  prices,  available  for  a 
short  time  only,  are  as  follows : 

Five-gallon  cans,  9  to  bundle,  weight  23  lbs., 
$3.60.  Five-trallon  cans,  50  to  crate,  weight  190 
lbs.,  $20.00.  Five-gallon  cans,  2  to  bo.x,  $1.25  each; 
10  for  $12.00.  Five-pound  friction  top  pails,  $17.00 
per  crate  of  200  ;  50  for  $4.50.  Ten-pound  friction- 
top  pails,  $13.00  per  crate  of  100;  50  for  $6.75. 

With  such  high  prices  prevailing  on  new  cans 
there  has  been  an  unusual  call  for  second-hand  cans, 
and  we  have  Veen  oversold  all  season,  and  have 
none  to  offer  now.  We  have  been  getting  for  good 
second-hand  cans  as  much  as  new  cans  sold  for  two 
years  ago,  and  still  we  cannot  supply  the  demand 
for  them. 


OLD  STOCK  SHIPPING-CASES. 

In  view  of  the  advance  in  price  of  new-stock 
shipping-case«  for  24  sections,  comb  honey,  of  $4.00 
per  100  over  list  prices,  the  old  stock  which  we  have 
laeen  closing  out  becomes  more  attractive  when  you 
compare  prices  at  which  these  are  offered  with  new 
prices.  We  still  have  available  here  and  at  some  of 
our  branch  offices  quite  a  lot  of  12  and  16  lb.  cases 
for  sale  at  $8.00  per  100  for  12-lb. ;  $8.50  for  16- 
Ib.  We  have  the  largest  stock  for  the  41/4  x  1%-inch 
plain  section.  In  an  emergency  these  could  be  used 
for  ten  4i/4  x  1%  sections.  If  interested  let  us  hear 
from  you,  stating  the  size  of  section  you  want  to 
case,   and  we  will  advise  you  what  we  have  to  offer. 

We  also  have  several  hundred  nailed-up  cases, 
once  used,  and  good  for  use  again.  These  are  of- 
fered at  $10.00  per  100  as  they  are.  If  new  cor- 
rugated pads  and  drip-papers  are  furnished,  add 
$2.00  per  100  to  provide  these.  We  have  the  largest 
stock  for  regular  414  xl%  sections,  but  have  also 
some  of  the  other  sizes.  Let  us  hear  from  you  if 
you  can  use  any  of  these.  If  carriers  are  wanted 
to  reship  your  comb  honey,  add  75  cts.  each. 
These  hold  8  cases  each. 


ADVANCED  PRICES. 


As  we  go  to  press  we  are  preparing  to  issue  an- 
other edition  of  our  catalog  with  prices  revised  to 
date.  This  is  a  general  revision  involving  almo.st 
everything  listed.  A  very  few  items  are  left  un- 
changed in  the  retail  list.  Others  are  advanced 
ten  to  forty  per  cent,  the  average  advance  being 
about  twenty  per  cent.  All  hives  and  parts  of  hives, 
supers,  frames,  section-holders,  separators,  sections, 
shipping-cases — in  fact,  practically  everything  made 
of  wood  as  well  as  metal — are  marked  up.  The  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  lumber  at  present  over  prices 
prevailing  a  year  or  eight  months  ago  is,  for  such 
grades  and  kinds  as  we  use,  fully  forty  per  cent. 
In  fact,  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  dry  pine 
for  hives  we  have  paid  for  a  large  lot  of  a  higher 
grade  than  we  ordinarily  use  one  hundred  per  cent 
more  than  we  were  paying  a  year  ago.  In  view  of  these 
advancing  costs  we  lielieve  the  moderate  advance 
we  are  making  will  be  considered  reasonable  and 
entirely   justified   under   the    existing   circumstances. 

We  had  hoped  to  give  in  these  columns  in  detail 
many  of  the  new  prices,  but  find  we  do  not  have 
time  before  going  to  press  to  get  them  into  typ^.  We 
will  mention  only  a  few  of  the  outstanding  changes. 

Sections  of  all  styles  are  advanced  $1.50  per 
1000.  Shipping-cases,  $4.00  per  100  in  regular 
and     safety     styles.        Honey-extractors     are     again 


marked  up  ten  per  cent,  making  twenty  since  the 
lust  of  the  > ear.  Hoffman  frames  are  up  70  cts. 
per  100;  shallow  frames  are  up  50  cts.  per  100. 
Section-holders  and  fences  are  marked  up  50  cts. 
per  100.  Hives  and  supers  in  general  about  20  to 
25  per  cent.  If  interested,  send  for  revised  catalog, 
which  we  hope  to  have  in  print  early  in  August. 


METAL    SPACERS    SLIGHTLY  DEFECTIVE. 

In  making  the  metal  spacers  for  the  metal-spaced 
frames  there  is  a  percentage  which  come  out  either 
sheared  a  little  scant  on  one  side,  or  with  slight 
breaks  in  the  tin  where  it  is  drawn  up  into  the 
spacing-boss.  These  are  hardly  passable  as  perfect 
stock,  but  in  actual  use  they  will  answer  every  pur- 
pose as  a  spacer.  Rather  than  throw  these  into  the 
scrap  we  will  offer  them  while  they  last,  including 
nails  to  nail  them  on,  at  25  cts.  per  100 ;  $2.25  per 
1000.     Transportation  charges  extra. 


BUSHEL    BOXES    FOE    POTATOES. 

In  order  to  realize  cost  at  the  new  higher  price  of 
lumber  we  shall  of  necessity  have  to  mark  up  the 
price  of  bushel  boxes.  These  are  seasonable  just 
now  for  handling  the  new  crop  of  potatoes,  which 
ought  to  be  large  if  not  blighted.  As  we  have  a 
good  stock  of  these  boxes,  as  shown,  we  will  accept 
orders  for  a  short  time,  only  to  reduce  stock,  at 
former  prices;  namely,  $2.40  per  crate  of  14,  all 
slatted,  or  $22.80  for  10  crates.  Two  boxes  are 
nailed  up;  and  twelve  more,  including  the  nails,  are 
packed  inside.  Crate  weighs  90  lbs.  Orders  should 
be   rent  to   Medina. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root 

GOOD    BOOKS    BY    PROF.    SHANNON. 

I  have  several  times  of  late,  as  our  readers  may 
remember,  mentioned  Professor  Shannon's  "  purity  " 
books.  Well,  I  find  on  my  table  three  booklets. 
The  title  of  the  first  one  is,  "  Did  God  make  Boys 
and  Girls  equally  Good?"  This  book  contains  27 
pages.  To  give  you  an  inkling  of  its  contents  I 
quote  the  first  paragraph : 

"  Each  year  I  address  tens  of  thousands  of  bright, 
hopeful  boys  and  girls  in  our  public  schools  and 
Sunday-schools.  I  begin  one  address  by  asking, 
"Did  God  make  boys  morally  better  than  girls?" 
To  this  question  comes  only  one  reply,  "  No."  As 
a  second  question,  I  ask.  "  Did  God  make  girls  to 
be  better  than  boys?"  Here  I  often  find  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion ;  some  holding  that  he  did,  nearly 
all  holding  that  he  did  not.  To  the  question,  "  Did 
God  make  boys  and  girls  equally  good?"  the  replies 
quite  generally  indicate  that  they  believe  he  did. 
Then,  I  ask,  "  If  God  made  them  to  be  equally  good, 
why  do  boys  and  men  swear  a  hundred  times  where 
girls  and  women  swear  once;  use  a  ton  of  tobacco 
where  girls  and  women  use  a  pound;  drink  a  barrel 
of  whisky  where  girls  and  women  drink  a  pint; 
twenty  go  to  jails,  reformatories,  and  penitentiaries, 
where  one  girl  or  woman  goes?"  This  is  a  puzzling 
question  to  them.  Many  are  ready  to  believe  that 
perhaps  after  all  God  made  girls  better  than  he 
made  boys." 

The  second  book  is  entitled,  "  Did  God  make  Men 
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and  Women  Morally  Equal?"  I  quote  from  this 
book  two  paragraphs  from  the  first  page. 

"  In  our  hind  and  age  more  women  accept  Christ 
and  unite  with  the  churches  than  men.  Twenty 
times  as  many  men  are  in  our  jails,  reformatories, 
and  penitentiaries  as  women.  In  respectable  society 
men  swear  a  hundred  times  where  women  swear 
once;  drink  a  barrel  of  whisky  where  women  drink 
a  pint;  use  a  ton  of  tobacco  where  women  use 
a  pound;  sow  their  'wild  oats'  where  women  must 
sow  purity   and  love. 

"  That  women  are  better  than  men  by  practice,  I 
cheerfully  admit.  That  women  are  better  by  nature 
than   men,    I   positively   deny." 

This  booklet  has  29   pages. 

The  last  one  on  tlie  list  is  a  booklet  of  27  pages 
entitled  "  Modern  Use  of  Tobacco,"  by  D.  H.  Kress, 
M.  D.  It  comes  from  the  No-tobacco  League  of 
America.  I  make  quotations  from  it  as  follows, 
from  pages  7,  8,  and  25. 

"  A  cable  message  from  London  to  the  Cliicafjo 
Tribvne  stated:  'The  cigaret  is  playing  havoc  with 
the  British  army,  and  if  something  is  not  done 
soon.  Great  Britain  will  be  defended,  or  rather  left 
undefended,  by  a  collection  of  weak-minded  and 
weak-bodied  youths  incapable  of  real  effort.'  " 

"  We  are  rapidly  becoming  a  nation  of  smoke- 
inhalers  ;  and  the  number  which  we  now  produce, 
including  imported  and  hand-rolled  cigarets,  amounts 
to  aliout  one  hundred  millions  a  day." 

"  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  now  spend- 
ing annually  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars  for 
tobacco.  This  is  twice  a-s  much  as  we  spend  for 
bread,  three  times  as  much  as  we  spend  for  educa- 
tion, and  tive  times  as  much  as  we  spend  for  Chris- 
tiajiity.  Our  tobacco  money  would  buy  all  our 
drygoods,  including  boots  and  shoes,  and  have  a 
surplus  large  enough  to  pay  all  expenses  of  our 
army  and  navy.  Our  tobacco  bill  amounts  to  about 
$50"per  second,  night  and  day.  It  is  not  possible 
for  a  nation  that  persists  in  this  reckless  manner  to 
poison  itself,  long  to  survive." 

The  above  extracts  will,  I  think,  convince  you, 
without  doubt,  the  importance  of  having  these  book- 
lets read  and  studied  thruout  the  whole  wide  world; 
and  with  this  thought  in  view  the  following  low 
prices  have  been  determined  on  by  the  publishers: 

One  copv,  3  cts. ;  3  of  a  kind,  or  assorted,  10  cts. ; 
in  lots  of  ioO,  at  cost.  Address  Prof.  T.  W.  Shan- 
non, Delaware,  Ohio. 


BOOKS  AND  BULLETINS 

EXPEEIMENTS  WITH  SWEET  CLO- 
VEE  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  ex- 
tend over  a  period  of  25  yeai  s.  The  yield 
of  hay  per  acre  was  not  very  different  from 
that  of  alfalfa  for  the  first  year.  If  the 
crop  is  to  be  used  for  hay  production  it 
seems  essential  to  cut  it  before  any  bloom 
appears.  It  was  found  that  cattle  refused 
the  hay  at  first,  and  would  have  to  be  starv- 
ed to  make  them  develop  the  acquired  taste 
for  the  bitter  flavor  of  sweet  clover.  It  was 
shown  by  a  two-year  experiment,  also,  that 
alsike,  mammoth  red,  and  common  red  clo- 
vers, all  excelled  sweet  clover  in  affording 
pasturage.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  vertlict  of 
the  Ontario  station.  It  dv^es  not  sound  as 
■roseate  as  some  of  the  repoi  ts  in  this  coun- 
try. Possibly  the  difference  in  soil  would 
make  the  difference.  The  same  report  also 
states  that  some  beemen  in  Canada  had  re- 
ported that  they  had  found  the  flavor  of  the 
honey  from  sweet  clover  objectionable  to 
the  average  customer;  also  that  it  was  ob- 
jectionable as  winter  stores.  The  article 
concludes  by  saying:  "It  would  seem  that 
on  the  whole  the  importance  attached  to 
sweet  clover  as  a  honey-plant  by  beekeepers 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 

AT  4% 


First  and  Last 

""^  Make  money  first,  but 
make  it  last,"  is  an  old 
saying  that  contains  a 
world  of  wisdom. 

Many  people  find  it  easier 
to  make  money  than  to 
keep  it.  For  this  reason 
the  best  plan  is  to  open  a 
Savings  Account  BY  MAIL 
in  this  strong  institution 
and  deposit  all  surplus 
funds. 

Accounts  may  be  opened  with 
small  as  well  as  large  sums,  and 
deposits  may  be  easily  and  safe- 
ly sent  in  the  form  of  check, 
draft,  money  order,  or  the  cur- 
rency by  registered  mail. 

Write  for  detailed  information 
about  this  plan  that  assures 
complete  safety  and  4  per  cent 
interest. 


vHSAN^INGS 
DEPOSIT  BANKC? 

MEDINA,  OHIO        - 


A.T.  SPITZER,  Pres. 

E.R.  ROOT,  Vice-Pres. 
, E.B.  SPITZER,  Cashien 
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ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


BARNES' 

Hand  and  Foot' Power 

Machinery 

This  cut  represents  our  com- 
bined  circular  saw.  which  is 
made  for  beekeepers'  use   in 
tlie  construction  of  their 
liives.  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send    Inr    illustrated    catalog- 
an. I   pri.-es 

W    F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO 

545  Ruby  St 

ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 
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in  Ontario   is   much   less   than   is  generally 
supposed. ' ' 

*  *  * 

PUBLICATIONS  PERTAINING  TO  BEE 
KEEPING.  The  following  publications  are 
no  longer  available  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  but  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  at  the  prices 
indicated.  Eemittances  should  be  made  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  by 
postal  money  order,  express  order,  or  New 
York  draft.  If  currency  is  sent,  it  will  be 
at  sender 's  risk.  Postage  stamps,  defaced 
or  worn  coins,  foreign  coins  and  uncertified 
checks,  will  not  be  accepted.  Here  is  the 
list:  Ent.  Bui.  55,  Bearing  of  Queen-bees, 
5  cents;  Ent.  Bui.  70,  Report  of  Meeting  of 
Inspectors  of  Apiaries,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
Nov.  12,  1906,  15  cents;  Ent.  Bui.  75,  Part  I, 
Production  and  Care  of  Extracted  Honey,  5 
cents;  Ent.  Bui.  75,  Part  II,  Wax-moths  and 
American  Foul  Brood,  5  cents;  Ent.  Bui.  75, 
Part  III,  Bee  Diseases  in  Massachusetts,  5 
cents;  Ent.  Bui.  75,  Part  IV,  Relation  of 
Etiology  (Cause)  of  Bee  Diseases  to  Treat- 
ment, 5  cents;  Ent.  Bui.  75,  Part  V,  Brief 
Survey  of  Hawaiian  Beekeeping,  15  cents; 
Ent.  Bui.  75,  Part  VI,  Status  of  Apiculture  in 


If  your  day  is  still  measured  by  so  many  trips  to  the 
well  or  cistern,  heed  the  message  the  gasoline  engine  and 
Myers  Pumps  brings,  and  quit  working  a  pump  hcmdle 
every  day  of  your  life. 

Be  fully  prepared  for  the  hoi,  dry  weather  —  Get 
a  MYERS  POWER  PUMP  or  PUMPING  JACK  and 
give  your  engine  steady  employment,  then  you  will  have 
an  efficient,  economical,  labor  saving  plant  that  will  furnish 
water  for  your  home,  for  stock,  for  detiry,  for  fighting  fires, 
sprinkling  and  many  other  purposes. 

25,000  MYERS  POWER  PUMPS  sold  last  year  indi- 
cates their  popularity.  You  can  make  a  choice  from  many 
styles  and  sizes— all  shown  in  our  catalog,  Myers  Pumps 
for  Every  Purpose.  If  interested,  write.  Our  Service 
Department  solves  your  pumping  problems  free  —  take 
advantage  of  iL 


.MYERS  &  BRO. 

1SI0RANGEST.ASHLAND  OHIO. 


The  Threshing  Problem 

CJ       l        J-.  J      Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy  beans  from  the 

I^OX  V  eCl     "'"w  vines,  wheat,  oats,  rye.  and  barley, 

A  perfect  combination  machine.     Nothing 

like  it.      "The    machine    I    have  been    looking  for    for  20 

years,"  W.  F.  Massey.      "It  will   meet  every  demand,"  H. 

A;  Morgan,  Director  Tenn.  Exp.  Station.    Booklet  102  free. 

KOGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO. 

Morristown,  Tenn. 


VICTOR  and  HOME  VICTOR 

Multiple  System 

Water  Heaters  for 

House  Heating 


Heats  bath  and  kitchen  boiler  too. 
ONE  STOVE  AND  ONE  FIRE 
YEAR  ROUND.  There  is  nothing 
like  it.     Send  for  booklet. 

S.  V.  Reeves,  Mfr. 
Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


TBosI  Hand  lantorn 


A  powerful  portable  lamp,  giving  a  300  candle 
power  pure  white  light.  Just  what  the  farmer, 
dairyman,  stockman,  etc.  needs.  Safe — Reliable 
— Economical— Absolutely  Rain,  Storm  and  Bug 
proof.  Burns  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Light 
in  weight.  Agents  wanted.  Big  Profits.  Write 
lor  Catalog.   jhE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

306   £•  5th  St..  Canton.  O. 


r*AICV  CI  V  VII  I  FD     plaeed   anywhere, 
MJ'Alol    rLiI    ^JLiLiEiIV     attracts   and   kllla 

allflles.Ncai.  clean, 
ornamental,  conven* 
ient,  cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Madeot 
metal,  can't  spill  ortip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  any  thing. 
Guaranteed  effectire. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  sent  by  exp''ess  pre- 
paid for  $1. 

HASOLD  SOUEBS.  160  OeSalb  Ava..  Brooklyn.  M.  7. 


Eastern  Beekeepers  | 

This    is    the    time    yon    will    need  j 

hives,  sections,  and  foundation.     Let  1 

us  mail  you  our  catalog  giving  prices  j 

on    everything    a    beekeeper    needs.  | 

We  furnish  full  and  nucleus  colonies,  | 

bees  by  the  pound,  and  queens.  j 

A  .3-fr.  nucleus  colony  and  Italian  j 

queen  in  a  shippi)ig-box,  $5.10;  test-  1 

ed    Italian    queens,    $1.50;    untested,  | 

$1.10.  I 

Our    location    enables    us    to    get  | 

goods  to  you  promptly.  | 


I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  PL,  N.  Y. 
Home  Apiary:  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 
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United  States,  5  cents;  Ent.  Bui.  75,  Part 
VII,  Beekeeping  in  Massachusetts,  5  cents; 
Ent.  Bui.  75,  Parts  I-VII,  complete  with 
Contents  and  Index,  30  cents;  Ent.  Bui.  98, 
Historical  Notes  on  Causes  of  Bee  Diseases, 
10  cents;  Ent.  Bui.  121,  Behavior  of  Honey- 
bee in  Pollen-collecting,  5  cents;  Ent.  Cir. 
138,  Occurrence  of  Bee  Diseases  in  United 
States,  5  cents;  Ent.  Cir.  157,  Cause  of  Euro- 
pean Foul  Brood,  5  cents;  Ent.  Cir.  161, 
Manipulation  of  Wax  Scales  of  Honeybee, 
5  cents;  Ent.  Cir.  169,  Sacbrood,  a  Disease  of 
Bees,  5  cents;  Ent.  Tech.  Scries  18,  Anatomy 
of  Honeybee,  20  cents;  Dept.  Bui.  92,  De- 
struction of  Germs  of  Infectious  Bee  Dis- 
eases by  Heating,  5  cents;  Dept.  Bui.  93, 
Temperature  of  Honeybee  Cluster  in  Winter, 
5  cents;  Dept.  Bui.  96,  Temperature  of  Bee 
Colony,  5  cents;  Dept.  Bui.  325,  Honeybees: 
Wintering,  Yields,  Imports  and  Exports  of 
Honey,  5  cents;  Dej^t.  Bui.  431,  Sacbrood,  10 
cents;  Dept.  Bui.  489,  Survey  of  Beekeeping 
in  North  Carolina,  5  cents;  Journal  of  Agri- 
cultural Kesearch,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  11,  Spore- 
forming  Bacteria  of  the  Apiary,  15  cents; 
Chem.  Bui.  154,  Chemical  Analysis  and  Com- 
position of  Imported  Honey  from  Cuba,  Mex- 
ico, and  Haiti,  5  cents;  Hawaii  Agric.  Exp. 
Sta.  Bui.  17,  Hawaiian  Honeys,  5  cents;  P. 
E.  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  15,  Porto  Eican  Bee- 
keeping, 5  cents. 


Hii.'^itfriilii 


PoaitiTelf  the  cheapest  and  strongest  light  om  •arth. 
Used  la  erery  coontry  on  the  (rlobe.  Makes  tnii 
bama  fta  own  iraa.  Casta  q;;  shadows  Clean  lad 
odorleSB.  Absolutely  safe  Over  200  styies,  lOil  ito 
•000  Candle  Power,  Fully  Guaranteed  Writ*  «« 
cataloB.      AGENTS  W  ANT'ED  EV^ErWHBK* 

THE  BEST  UGHT  CO 
a^  306  E,  5th  Su  CaffitoBc  O. 


Miller's  Strain 

Italian  Queens 


By  Return  Mail 


Northeru-bred  from  my  best  Superior  Breed- 
ers;  in  full  colonies;  for  business;  three- 
banded  ;  gentle ;  hustlers ;  winter  well ;  not 
inclined  to  swarm;  roll  honey  in.  Untested, 
75c;  6  for  $4,00;  12  for  $7.50.  Select  un- 
tested, $1.00;  6  for  $5.00;  12  for  $9.50. 
Virgiii.s,  1  to  3  days  old,  50c  each,  at  send- 
er's risk.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed in  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Specialist  of 
20  years'  experience. 


Isaac  F.  Miller,  Brookville,  Pa. 

Route  2 


CASH 


>id  for  bul 


Son, 


en  I  wo  boys  earned  goocl^i^^^^     ^^  L 
,  help  and   my  pictures,  '  "^ 

oil  ^inlcssly  killing,  etc     Send    2c   stamp  at  once  for  prospectus, 

SINCLAIR,  Box  244,  D  62    Los  Angeles,  Cal 


QUEENS 

Quirin's  Improved  Superior  Italian  Bees 
and  Queens.  They  are  Northern  Bred 
and  Hardy.    .    25  Years  a  Queen-breeder. 


PRICKS 

Before  July  1st 

After  July  Ist 

1 

6 

12 
9.00 

1 

.75 

6 

12 

Select  untested 

1  00 

5.00 

4.00 

7.00 

Tested 

1.50 

8.00 

15,00 

1.00 

5.00 

9.00 

Select  tested 

2.00 

10.  OO 

18.00 

1..50 

8.00 

15.00 

2-coinb  nuclei  

2.50 

U  00 

25.00 

2.25 

12  00 

22.00 

3-conib  nuclei  . 

:!.50 

20.00 

.■i5  .00 

:t.2.) 

18.00 

32.00 

8-frame  colnnies  . . 

6.00 

SO  00 

5.00 

25  00 

10-frame  colonies  . 

7  50 

38  00 

6.. 50 

32.00 

1-2  lb   pkg-.  bees  ... 

1.50 

7.00 

1.00 

6.00 

1-lb.  pkg-.  bees 

2.00 

10.00 

1.50 

8.00 

Breeders. — The  cream  selected  from  our  en-  § 

tire  stock  of  outyards;    nothing   better.      These  = 

breeders,   $5.00  each.  E 

Can  furnish  bees  on  Danzenbaker  and  L.  or  s 

Hoffman  frames.  = 

Above   price   on   bees   by   pound,    nuclei,    and  § 

colonies   does    not    include    queen.      You    are   to  = 

select   such   queen   as  you   wish   with   the  bees,  = 

and  add  the  price.  p 

No  bees  by  pound  sent  out  till  first  of  June.  1 

Also  nuclei  and  colonies,  if  wanted  before  June  ^ 

1,  add  25  per  cent  to  price  in  table.  = 

Breeders,  select  tested    and  tested  queens  can  = 

be  sent  out  a,s  early  as  weather  will  permit.  s 

Send  for  testimonials.      Orders  booked  now.  ^ 

Reference — any   large   supply   dealer   or   any  s 

bank    having    Dunn's   reference   book.  ^ 

H.  G.  Quirin,  Bellevue,  Ohio  j 


Queens  from  Dr.  C.  C. 
Miller's  Best 
Breeders 


We  have  made  arrangements  with  Dr.  C. 
C.  Miller  to  keep  us  supplied  with  some  of 
his  best  breeders,  and  are  rearing  queens 
from  these  superior  mothers  that  we  guar- 
antee to  be  as  good  as  can  be  reared. 
These  queens  are  not  just  individuals  that 
have  made  a  good  yield;  we  all  have  some 
colonies  that  made  a  good  showing,  but  all 
do  not  have  a  strain  that  holds  the  world's 
record  as  his  does.  Think  of  it — a  whole 
yard  of  72  colonies  averaging  266  sections 
weighing  244  pounds.  You  are  getting  at 
a  low  price  the  results  of  fifty  years  of 
careful  breeding  of  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful beekeepers  in  the  world.  Safe  arrival 
and  entire  satisfaction  guaranteed  on  all 
goods  sold. 

One  untested  Miller  queen,  $1.00,  $11.00 
per  dozen.  Tested,  $2.00.  Ex.  Select  Test- 
ed, $3.50.      Breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00  each. 

One  pound  bees,  $1.25 ;  ten  or  more, 
$1.00  per  pound.  Two  pounds,  $2.25;  ten 
or  more,  $2.00  each.  One  frame  nuclei, 
$1.25;  two  frame,  $2.25;  three  frame, 
$3.25.  Add  price  of  queen  wanted.  Full 
colonies   a   specialty. 

The  Stover  Apiaries 
Starkville,  Miss. 
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Glass  Jars  at  Special  Prices  to  Close  Out  Stock 


FEDERAL     OR     SIMPLEX     JAR,      iLB.,     IN     CASES     OF     2 
DOZ.     EACH. 

At  Medina,  45  cases,  2  doz. 
each,  at  $1.10;  6  for  $6.30; 
$1  00  per  case  for  lot. 

At  Wa.shington,  D.  C,  3  bbls. 
of  12  doz.  each,  at  $5.25  each ; 
$15.00  for  lot.  2  crates  of  12 
doz.  each,  $5.25  each;  $10.00 
for   lot. 

At  Mechanic  Falls,  Me.,  26 
cases  of  2  doz.  each,  at  $1.10; 
6  for  $6.30;  $1.00  per  case  for 
lot. 

At  St.  Paul,  2  cases  of  2  doz. 
each,    at  $1.10;    $2.00   for  lot. 

At  Chicago,  65  cases  of  2  doz. 
each,  at  $1.10;  6  for  $6.30;  30 
or   more   at   $1.00. 

At    Philadelphia,    37    cases    of 
2     doz.     each,     at    $1.10;     6    for 
$6.30;   $1.00  per  case  for  lot. 
18   cases   of  2   doz.   each,   at  $1.10 


^•"^SESSJISju^ 


.\t   New   York 
per  case;  $1.00  per  case  for  lot. 


MASON    FRUIT-JARS    IN    THREE    SIZES,    PUT    UP    1    DOZ. 
[N    A    CASE. 

At  Medina,  123  doz.  1-pint 
jars,  50  cts.  a  doz.;  $5.70  for 
12  doz. 

,,  At  Medina,  136  doz.  l-quart 

^fjSO/V^  ^f,5Q/^|j        jars,  55  cts.  doz.;  $6.00  for  12 

At  Medina,  42  doz.  2-quart 
jars,  85  cts.  a  doz.;  $9.00  for 
12  doz. 

At   Mechanic   Falls,    Me.,    10 

d  iz.  1-  pint  jars,  50  cts.  a  doz.; 

$4.75   for  lot;    59   doz.   l-quart 

$6.00    for    12    doz;    13    doz.    2- 

quart  jars,   85  cts.   a   doz.;   $9.00   for   12   doz. 

At  Philadelphia,  20  cases  of  1  doz.  each,  1-pint 
Premium  jars,  at  65  cts.  per  doz.;  $12.00  for  lot; 
7  cases  of  1  doz.  each,  1/2 -gal.  Premium  jars,  at 
$1.10   per   doz.;    $7.00   for   lot. 

At  New  York,  20  cases,  1  doz.  each,  pint  Mason, 
at  50  cts.  doz. ;  8  cases,  1  doz.  each,  pint  Premium, 
G5  its.  per  case;   $4.80  for  lot. 


PATENT 

N0V.30T^ 

.1852 


.lai's, 


PATENTif 

NOV.  30TH1 
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ONE-POUND    ROUND    JAR    IN    PAPER    RESHIPPINQ    CANS 
OF    2    DOZ.    EACH. 

This  is  the  only  jar  we  have  re- 
tained in  our  catalog  this  season. 
We  are  provided  with  a  carload  of 
stock  at  Chicago,  another  car  at 
St.  Paul,  several  hundred  cases  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  We  have  over 
a  thousand  cases  at  Medina,  a  few 
hundred  each  at  Philadelphia,  Nevsr 
York,  and  Mc-hanic  Palls,  Me. 
This  stock,  while  it  lasts,  will  be 
sold  at  $1.10  per  case;  6  cases, 
$6.30;  100-case  lots  at  $1.00  a 
case.  New  stock  cannot  be  ob- 
tained for  months  after  orders  are 
placed,  and  prices  will  be  much 
higlier.  Get  your  supply  while 
there  is  stock  available.  In  the 
same  style  of  jar,  15-oz.  capacity,  we  have  at  Me- 
chanic Falls,  Me.,  300  cases,  which  we  offer  at 
the  same  price. 


TAPER-PANEL     JARS     IN     TW^O     SIZES,     1     AND      %      LB., 
PACKED   IN   CASES   OF   2    DOZ.   EACH. 

At  Medina,  7  cases, 
2  doz.  each,  i^-lb.,  90 
cts.  per  case ;  $6.00 
for  lot. 

At  Washington,  D. 
C,  19  cases,  2  doz. 
each,  1/4 -lb.,  90c  per 
case;  85c  lots  of  6  or 
over;  28  cases,  2  doz. 
I'ach,  1-lb.,  $1.10  per 
case;  $6.30  for  6; 
$1.00  case  for  lot. 

At  Mechanic  Falls, 
Me.,  21  cases,  2  doz. 
each,  1-lb.,  $1.10  per 
case;  $6.30  for  6; 
$1.00  case  for  lot. 
At  St.  Paul,  23  cases,  2  doz.  each,  i/^-lb.,  95  cts. 
case;   $20.00  for  lot. 

At  Chicago,  30  cases,  2  doz.  each,  1-lb.,  $1.10 
per  case;  $6.30  for  6;  $1.00  case  for  lot;  10  cases,  2 
doz.  each,  %-lb.,  90  cts.  per  case;  $8.50  for  lot;  3  Va 
gross  in  crates  of  octagon  jars  holding  about  1  pound, 
very  similar  to  the  1-lb.  taper-panel,  only  straight, 
offered  at  $3.50  per  gross;  $10.00  for  lot. 

At  Philadelphia,  28  cases,  2  doz.  each,  1-lb.,  at 
$1  10  or  $6.30  for  6;  $1.00  case  for  lot;  84  cases, 
2  doz.  each,  i/^-lb.,  at  90c  per  case,  or  85c  in  lots 
of  6. 

At  New  York,  21  cases,  2  doz.  each,  1-lb.,  at  $1.10 
per  case;  42  cases,  2  doz.  each,  ^/^-Ib.,  at  90  cts. 
per  case. 


TIPTOP    JARS    WITH    GLASS    TOP,    RUBBER    RING,    AND 
SPRING  TOP    FASTENER. 

At  Medina,  8  crates,  1  gross  each, 

1-lb.,  at  $5.50  per  crate;  27  cases,  2 

doz.  each,    V^-lb.,  at  $1.00  per  case; 

lot  at  90  cts. 

_gg=s  --        At  Washington,   D.  C,   8  cases,  2 

^  1^0:^  doz.  each,    %-lb.,  at  $1.00  per  case; 

^^;  I  lot  at  90  cts.;   11  cases,  2  doz.  each, 

;^(i|  lib.,  at  $1.10  per  case;  lot  at  $1.00. 

^^^■1   ?.    crates,    1    gross    each,     ^^-Ib.,    at 

;^0   $5.00  per  crate;   $14.00  for  lot. 

_-^i,|        At  St.  Paul,   6  cases,  2  doz.  each, 

=-^    lib.,   $1.10  per  case;   $6.00  for  lot. 

=  ^         .\t  Chicago,  25  cases,  2  doz.  each, 

g^  "  0     Mb.,  $1.10  per  case;  $25.00  for  lot. 

^  'S  At  Philadelphia,  7  crates,  1  gross 

'^-._.       =^      each,    1-lb.,   at  $5.50  per  crate;   287 

eases,  2  doz.  each,  1-lb.,  at  $1.10  per 

case;    lot    at    $1.00    per    case;    4    crates,    one    gross 

each,     %-lb.,    at    $5.00    per    crate;    $19.00    for    lo't; 

10  cases,  2  doz.  each,    ^/^-Ib.,   at  $1.00  per  case;  lot 

at   $9.50. 

At  New  York,  39  cases,  2  doz.  each,  1-lb.  tip  top, 
at  $1.10  per  case;  10  cases,  2  doz.  each,  ',4 -lb.  tiptop, 
at  $1.00  case;  10  crates,  12  doz.  each,  lib.  tiptop 
at  $5.50  per  crate;  4  crates,  12  doz.  each,  i/^-lb. 
tiptop,    at    $5.00   per   crate. 


SQTTARE    JARS    WITH    CORKS    IN    VARIOUS    SIZES. 

At  Medina,  8  cases,  1  gross  each,  %-lb.,  with 
cork,  $3.75  per  ease.  22  eases,  2  doz.  each,  1-lb., 
spring  fop,  $1.10  p^r  case.  2  cases,  6  doz.  each, 
2-lb  ,  with  cork,  $3.75  per  case.  21  cases,  2  doz. 
each,  1/4 -lb.,  with  aluminum  screw  cap,  75  cts.  per 
case,  70  cts.  per  case  for  lot. 

At  Washington,  D.  C,  2  gross  lib.  sq.  jars  with 
cork,  $5.00  per  gross.  1  gross  2-lb.  sq.  jars  with 
cork,    $7.50   per   gross. 

At  St.  Paul,  18  cases,  1-lb.  sq.  jars  with  cork, 
$1.10  per  case,  $18.00  for  lot.  3  cases,  i4-lb.  sq. 
jars  with  cork,  75  cts.  per  case,  $2.00  for  lot.  1 
(  ase,  M?-lb.  sq.  jars  with  cork,  90  cts.  per  case.  1 
case,  2-lb.  sq.  jars  with  cork,  $1.50  per  case.  1  case, 
%-lb.  round  Hershiser  jar  with  aluminum  cap, 
$1.00.  1  case,  1-lb.  round  Hershiser  jar  with 
aluminum    cap,    $1.20. 

yVt  Chicago,  6  cases,  %-lb.  sq.  Hershiser  jar  with 
aluminum  cap,  70  cts.  case.  8  cases,  1-lb.  sq.  Her- 
shiser jar  with  aluminum  cap,  $1.20  case.  2  gross, 
1,4 -lb.  sq.  Hershiser  jar  with  aluminum  cap,  $3.75 
gross,  $7.00  for  lot.  1  gross,  1-lb.  sq.  Hershiser  jar 
with    aluminum    cap,    $6.00. 

At  Philadelphia,  8  crates,  %  grass  each,  2-lb. 
square  jars,  at  $3.75  per  crate  or  $7.50  per  gross. 

At  New  York,  17  cases,  2  doz.  each,  i/^-lb.  square 
with  cork,  at  90  cts.  per  case;  2  cases,  2  doz.  each, 
2-lb.  square,  at  $1.50  case;  14  cases,  6  doz.  each, 
2-lb.  square,   $3.75  per  case;   $7.50  per  gross. 

Send  orders  to  Medina  for  stock  listed  as  being  at  Medina  or  to  the  branch  where  stock  is  listed. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 
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QUEENS 


For  Sale 


Redclover  3-band  Italian  queens;  Root's,  Moore's, 
Davis,'  extra-select  sto<"k,  mated  with  Geo.  H.  Hows' 
famous  select  drones.  I  know  none  better  for  honey- 
Kathering,  wintering,  beauty,  etc.  I  guarantee  90 
per  cent  pure  mated  if  queens  are  returned  to  me. 
Queens  or  money  back  in  a  reasonable  time.  No 
foul  brood,  no  bee  disease ;  apiaries  inspected  by 
Mr.  Rea  and  Prof.  Franklin  Sherman,  Jr.  Mr.  Rea 
is  our  bee  inspector  of  this  state. 


Price  before  July|   After  July  1st 

1    1     1      6     1    12     1    1     1      6     1    12 

Untested  queen    . 

.75 

4.00 

8.00 

.75 

3.25     6.50 

Select    untested .  . 

.80 

4.50 

8.50 

.80 

3.75     7.00 

Tested 

1.2.') 

fj.OO 

10.00 

1.25 

5.00     9.00 

Select  tested  .... 

1.50 

8.00 

13.00 

1.50 

6.00  10.00 

Extra  select  tested 

2.00 

10.00  15.00 

2.00 

8.00 

13.00 

%  lb. bees    with  qn 

2.00 

10.00  16.00 

1.75 

8.00 

14.00 

1  lb.  bees  with    qn 

2.50 

12.00  20.00 

2.00 

10.00 

17.00 

I  can  furnish  bees  in  lots  of  25,  50,  and  100 
pounds.  I  am  in  position  to  give  prompt  service 
this  season.  My  bees  are  of  a  famous  foul-brood- 
resisting   strain. 


H.  B.  Murray  .  .  Liberty,  N.  C. 


Queens  of  MOORE'S 
STRAIN  of  Italians 

PRODUCE  WORKERS 

That  fill  the  super  quick 
With   honey   nice   and  thick. 
They   have  won   a   world-wide  reputation   for 
honey-gathering,    hardiness,    gentleness,    etc. 
Untested  queens,  $1.00;   six,   $5.00;   12,   $9.00. 
Select  untested,   $1.25;  six,   $6.00;    12,   $11.00. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circular  free. 

J.  P.  MOORE, 


=    Queen-breede 


Route  1,  MORGAN,  KY.    = 


Queens  of  Quality 

Select,  three-banded,  leather-color  Ital- 
ians— bred  for  honey  production.  .  . 
Untested  queens,  75c  each;  6,  $4.25;  12, 
$8.00.      .      .      Descriptive  circular  free. 

J.  I.  Banks,  Dowelltown,  TeDnessee 
Rhode  Island  Northern-bred  Italian 

Queens,  $1.00.      Circular. 
O.  E.  TULIP,  ARLINGTON,  RHODE  ISLAND 

(~)TTp'Tr]VC      Select  Italians;    bees  by  the  pound;    nuclei. 
\f^^l^±JL^^      1917  prices  on  request.      Write 


J.  B.  Hollopeter 


Rockton,  Pennsylvania 


SWARMING   CONTROLLED 


If  interested,  address  Charles  Thompson, 
Marion,  Iowa,  for  information. 


AROUND   THE   OFFICE 

M.-A.-O. 

Tliere  is  a  good  deal  sometimes  in  know- 
ing- sometliing  that  isn't  so.  What  leads 
me  to  this  sagacious  observation  is  the  fact 
Ihat  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  and  I  are  quite  general- 
ly regarded  as  making  a  perfect  100  per 
cent  garden  team — he  knows  all  about  it 
and  I  know  nothing — just  zero.  Add  'em 
together,  tho,  and  that  makes  100  per  cent, 
doesn't  it?  But  allthesamee  he  has  just  re- 
cently taught  me  something  about  garden- 
ing that  puts  me  in  an  unshakable  position 
to  .say  that  I  know  something  that  isn't  so 
about  gardening,  anyway.  I  tried  to  use 
this  newly  acquired  education  the  other 
day,  and  now  I  and  my  poor  little  babies 
have  got  to  go  without  cucumbers  and  water- 
melons this  summer  and  without  Hubbard 
squash  all  next  winter.  You  see  it  was 
this  way :  "  Uncle  Amos  "  and  I  had  been 
conspiring  in  cahoots  this  spring  and  early 
summer  against  the  certain  oncoming  rav- 
ages of  the  squash  bug — that  little  yellow 
and  black-striped  limb  of  Satan.  Oh,  he's 
the  meanest  little  puke  of  a  garden  bug  on 
the  whole  footstool !  You  know  him.  Well, 
we  had  discussed  tobacco  dust  and  wood 
ashes  and  Killembug's  slugshot,  and  flour, 
and  arsenate  of  lead,  and  mosquito  netting, 
etseterra,  etseterra,  etc.  In  due  time,  our 
squash  and  melon  vines  hove  in  sight — and 
so  did  the  squash  bug.  In  fact,  he  was 
waiting  when  they  hove.  He  also  had  his 
coat  and  vest  off,  his  sleeves  rolled  np,  and 
his  teeth  manicured  when  the  first  trusting 
little  squash  vines  poked  the  tip  of  them- 
selves out  into  this  cruel  world.  He  took 
the  tips  off  and  then  sank  shafts  for  the 
roots.  He  also  got'em,  too — all  tlie  first 
ones,  before  "  Uncle  Amos  "  and  I  got  onto 
him  and  got-a-goin'.  Of  course,  we  were 
madder  than  the  devil  ("  Uncle  Amos " 
didn't  say  that — get  solid  on  that  point, 
for  I'll  get  hauled  up  on  it  and  can  say  I 
explained  it  wasn't  he  that  said  it).  As  I 
was  saying,  we  were  madder  than  the  devil 
("Uncle  Amos"  didn't  say  it,  remember), 
and  we  began  using  thumb-and-forefinger 
pincers  on  them,  tobacco  dust,  poison  and 
choke  stuff  alot.  The  dingdanged  squash 
bug  wasn't  the  only  pebble  in  our  gardens 
when  "  Uncle  Amos  "  and  I  finally  got  into 
full  action,  and  he  needn't  think  he  was — 
nosiree.  He  was  getting  most  of  th(3 
squash  vines,  but  we  were  getting  a  few  of 
him  and  some  revenge,  occasionally,  too. 
He  didn't  always  escape  even  if  he  did  drop 
off  the  edge  of  the  leaf  on  sight  at  40  rods — 
not  if  we  had  got  him  filled  up  and  dizzy 
willi  a  half  dozen  kinds  of  poison,  he  didn't 
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Baby  Nucleus 

This  youngster  has  always  eaten  lots  of 
honey.  Let  us  produce  so  much  honey  that 
all  babies  can  have  it.  To  produce  big 
crops  you  must  have  young  vigorous  queens. 
We  raise  that  kind.  Send  for  our  booklet 
dsecriptive  of  our  gentle,  high-grade  Italian 
Queens.    $1.00  each;  $9.00  per  dozen. 

JAY  SMITH, 
1159  De  Wolf  St.  Vincennes,  Indiana. 


I  Mott's  Northern-bred  Italian  | 

j  Queens                      j 

I  are  hardy,  prolific,  gentle,  and  hustlers,    | 

I  therefore   resist   well    disease.                      1 

I  Untested,  75c  each;  $8.00  for  12.            | 

I  Sel.  Tested,  $1.50  each.                             | 

I  Virgins,  50c  each;  or  three  for  $1.00.    | 

i  Bees  by  pound.                                               | 

j  Plans  ' '  How   to   Introduce   Queens, ' '   | 

I  and  "Increase,"  25c.     List  free.                I 


E.  E.  MOTT,  Glenwood,  Mich. 


Beginner's  Book  of  28  Pages,  Free 

Also  our  44-page  Bee-supply  Catalog  for  1917 
is  ready  for  mailing.     Ask  for  your  copy  now. 

OUR  PRICES  ON  BEES  AND  QUEENS:  1  lb.  of 
hees  with  queen,  $2.25;  10  lbs.,  $20.50;  100  lbs., 
$190.00;  1  frame  with  queen,  $2.00;  full  colonies, 
one  story  hive  included,  $8'.75  ;  untested  queens,  75c 
each.  Our  complete  price  list  free,  and  safe 
delivery     guaranteed. 

The  Deroy  Taylor  Company,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Practice  in  Patent  Office  and  CourU 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Chas.  J.  Williamson,  McLachlan  Building 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Around  the  Office — Continued 


Other  times,  he  'most  always  did,  for  that 
striped  bug  gets  wilder  than  a  hawk  and 
smarter  'n  a  fox  after  you  have  hunted  him 
about  three  times.  You  don't  more  than 
have  to  come  around  the  corner  of  the  barn 
and  he  parachutes  off  the  squash  leaf  and 
just  ain't  anywhere  any  more  when  you  ^et 
there.  He's  the  most  disappearing  liltle 
cuss  • —  now-you-sce-him-and-now-you-don't 
— that  I've  ever  seen.  Get  within  shouting 
distance  of  him,  and  he'll  fly.  Did  you  ever 
see  Avhere  he  lit  without  contracting  eye 
strain?  You  have  not.  But  why  go  on  in 
this  polite  way,  when  you  can  use  only  Root 
parlor  language  about  this  orneriest,  pro- 
vokingest,  dingdanged  meanest  bug  that 
roams  the  garden?  No  use.  It  doesn't 
satisfy.  But  I  tell  it  to  him  (the  bug)  to 
his  face  right  when  I  get  him  between  my 
thumb  and  forefinger  first  joint.  Oh,  I  do 
tell  him !  But — I  am  losing  the  thread  of 
this  argument.  I  was  saying  that  "  Uncle 
Amos  "  and  I  were  using  clusts,  poisons,  and 
fingers  and  thumbs  on  this  miscreant — his 
bugship  getting  most  of  the  vines  and  we 
getting  all  the  work  and  most  of  the  anguish 
of  spirit.  Things  were  running  along  this 
way,  with  the  bugs  generally  having  a  ma- 
jority, when  early  one  morning  a  few  days 
ago  "  Uncle  Amos,"  all  aglow,  entered  the 
palatial  journalistic  parlors  where  I  toil 
from  early  morn  till  dewy  eve  for  kopeks 
and  grub,  and  said  that  he  had  got  it  now 
for  sure.  I  didn't  know  just  what  he  had 
got,  for  he  miglit  have  had  'most  anything 
from  the  way  he  acted,  so  I  asked  him.  He 
had  a  sure  cure  for  squash  bugs — cateh'em, 
pinch'em  into  the  great  beyond,  and  place 
their  still  quivering  mortal  remains  promi- 
nently on  a  leaf,  about  one  erstwhile  squash- 
bug  to  a  leaf.  The  deceased  bug  was  just 
to  lie  up  there  conspicuously  dead  and  scare 
the  liver,  lights,  and  lungs  out  of  every  live 
bug  that  came  in  siglit.  Well,  everybody 
shook  hands,  the  otlfice  cat  began  purring  as 
of  old,  and  it  seemed  a  cheerful  world  again. 
I  hastened  home  that  noon  and  evening, 
neglected  my  family  and  every  other  duty, 
and  dove  for  tlie  garden.  Once  there,  I  ran 
walked,  scooched  down,  crawled,  dug,  came 
up  from  behind  on  'em,  advanced  on  the 
flank  and  right  obliqued  on  the  port  side  of 
'em,  balanced,  forwarded  and  backed — and 
altogether  mighty  nearly  mit  the  final  bing- 
er  on  myself  getting  17  bugs — about  one 
bug  cadaver  for  every  12  squash  leaves  that 
the  bugs  had  left  intact.  But  I  put  squashed 
squash  bugs  on  the  most  conspicuous  leaves 
and  then  I  went  to  the  liouse,  enjoying 
to  the  full  a  sense  of  duty  done  and  victory 
won.     I  told  my  wife  so.     I  played  with  the 
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Around  the  Office — Continued 


children.     I  was  awful  nice  to  everybody 

that  evening".  Chested  up  considerably  and 
told  one  of  my  neighbors  who  chanced  to 
(liHip  in  that  1  didn't  have  to  go  to  the  gar- 
den to  hunt  bugs  any  more — I  had  'em  fraz- 
zled. And  1  just  didn't  go  for  about  three 
days.  I  put  in  the  time  telling-  about  the 
nctory.  Then  about  the  third  morning  I 
went.  As  I  rounded  the  corner  of  the  old 
barn  the  whirr  of  wings  sounded  like  a 
covey  of  partridges  going-  out  of  a  beechnut 
grove.  My !  but  they  had  got  fat — and 
equally  populations.  I  guess  they  had. 
Yet  they  didn't  till  the  garden  so  full  but 
that  I  could  squeeze  in  and  see  that  all  that 
was  left  of  the  squashvines  looked  like  the 
lilag-ree  work  of  a  25  -  cent  "  guaranteed 
gold  "  breast-pin  bought  at  a  county  fair. 
Now,  that's  about  all  there  is  to  this  story, 
except  that  I  have  grown  cool  and  sus- 
picious, and  even  haughtv  toward  "  Uncle 
Amos  "  as  a  bug  exterminator.  As  I  said 
in  the  first  jilace:  There  is  a  good  deal 
sometimes  in  knowing  something  lliat  isn't 
so — especially  if  you  try  it  on. 
*  *  * 

Blessings  on  the  f  :^w  true  men  of  Ameri- 
ca who  have  written  to  the  Editors  inter- 
ceding for  the  Man-Around-the-Office  lest 
he  be  removed  on  out  thru  the  back  cover 


Bees  and  Queens 

Full  Colonies,  Nuclei 
and  Pound  Packages 

We  have  about  the  finest  lot  of  Ijees  we 
ever  had  Iiefore  in  our  history.  We  have 
now  the  Wardell  strain,  which  lias  lieen  mov- 
ed to  Medina,  and  we  also  have  our  celebrat- 
ed Pritchard  strain,  both  of  which  have  so  far 
shown  themselves  to  be  practically  immune  to 
European  foul  brood.  Our  yard  has  been 
carefully  in-spected  by  the  State  Inspector  and 
we  are  prepared  now  to  furnish  queens  and 
bees   in   pound  lots,    nuclei  or  full  colonies. 

We    are    also    to    furnish    our    fine    strain 
of  queens,  Italians  that  are  bred  for  busine.ss 
as  well  as  immunity  to  European   foul  brood. 
Untested   Italian   Queens,   each.. $1.00 
3    Untested   Italian    Queens,   for...    5.00 
6    Untested   Italian   Queens,   for...    5,00 
12   Untested   Italian   Queens,    for...    9.00 
25    Untested  Italian  Queens,   each..       .70 
'■    50   Untested  Italian   Queens,   each..       .67  V^ 
100   Untested  Italian  Queens,  each.  .      .65 

Select    untested,    each $1.25 

I      Tested,   each    2.00 

I      Select    tested,    each 3.00 

Home-bred    virgin     50 

Breeding  queens  from  $5.00  to  $25.00 
We  are  now  able  to  make  prompt  sliipments 
from  Medina,  in  most  cases  by  return  ex- 
press. Remember  that  we  are  the  pioneers 
in  the  combless  packages  of  bees  and  our 
guarantee  is  very  broad  and  liberal. 


|,>The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 


Queens 


Hardy,  Long-lived,  and 
Disease-resisting 


Queens 


20  YEARS  OF  SELECT  BREEDING  GIVES  US  QUEENS  OF  HIGHEST  QUALITY 
QUEENS  FOR  HONEY  PRODUCTION— QUEENS  OF  UNUSUAL  VITALITY 

"There  are  few  queens  their  equal  and  none  better" 

What  Bees  Do  Headed  By  Our  Queens 

"  One  swarm  made  185  sections  of  honev  and  another  296  sections.      I  am  well  pleased." 
Kimmell,   Ind.  Melvin  Wvsong.        __ 

"  Your  bees  averaged  150  lbs.  of  surplus  honey  each.  I  find  them  not  only  hustlers  but  also  gentle. 
Meredosia,  111.  ^      FRED  H.   May. 

"  I  have  tried  queens  from  several  different  places  and  like  yours  best  of  all." 
Alabama,  N.  Y.  '  C-  O-  Bo.\RD. 

"We  are  only  one  mile  from  Lake  Erie,  and  exposed  to  high  cold  winds;  in  fact,  this  is  the 
windiest  place  along  the  Great  Lakes.  Your  bees  were  able  to  stand  the  winter  with  only  an  in- 
significant loss,  and  we  would  have  no  others.  As  for  honey  they  averaged  175  pounds  of  extracted 
surplus,  did  not  swarm,  and  gave  an  artificial  increase  of  30  per  cent,  which  is  as  fine  a  record  as 
can  te  had  in  this  locality,  especiallV  when  the  work  is  done  entirely  by  amateHu'S." 

Name  furnished  on  request.   North  East,   Pa. 

Price  List  of  Golden  and  3-Band  Italian  Queens  by  Return  Mail. 

Untested 50  cts.  each,  $45.00  per  100        Tested    $1.00   each,    $   90.00   per    100 

Select   untested    ..65    cts.    each,    $50.00    per    100         Select  tested $1.25   each,   $110.00  per   100 

We  Guarantee  Our  Queens  to  Arrive  Safely,  That  They  are  Very  Resistant  to  European 

Foul  Brood,  and,  in  Fact,  to  Give  Full  and  Complete  Satisfaction. 

Wings  cUpped  free  of  charge. 

Our  Capacity  is  1500  Queens  Monthly. 


M.  C.  BERRY  &  COMPANY,  Hayneville,  Alabama,  U.  S.  A.  | 
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page  of  Gleanings  forevermore — 'raus  rait 
im.  J.  E.  Crane,  by  his  charitable  refer- 
ence in  July  Gleanings,  has  won  a  place 
in  my  affections  for  quite  awhile  to  come. 
Anyway,  I've  recently  decided  not  to  be 
fired,  editors  or  no  editors,  and  to  stick  back 
here  in  these  back  pages  like  a  pupi^y  to  a 
root.  •  »  « 

Now  that  that  i^laguey,  heart-breaking, 
all-winter-and-half-the-summer  experiment 
of  trying  to  mate  queens  in  a  big  green- 
house is  ended,  I  want  to  tell  you  readers 
that  we  are  a  chop  -  fallen  crowd.  We 
thought  we  were  going  to  be  smarter  than 
anybody^-and  we  slipped  up.  That's  just 
it — we  slipped  up.  Of  course,  we  didn't 
claim  anything  in  advance  nor  toot  our 
horns  previously,  but  we  had  'em  all  ready 
to  toot  loud,  I'll  tell  you  that,  and  it  was 
sort  of  humiliatin'  to  have  to  put  'em  away 
without  a  chance  for  even  one  single  toot. 
How  like  thunder  and  blazes  we  hated  to 
come  right  out  in  Gleanings,  too,  and  say 
we  had  foozled.  Gosh !  how  we  did  hate  that ! 
It  almost  prostrated  me  and  the  Root  crowd, 
and  it  completely  subdued  Mel  Pritehard, 
our  queen-rearer.  He  has  got  an  awful  Ioav 
opinion  of  drones  right  now.  Says  they 
just  bumped  their  old  fool  heads  against 
the  iron  beams  of  that  gi'een  house  till  their 
heads  ached  so  that  they  didn't  know  a  vir- 
gin queen  from  an  airship. 
»  *  * 

The  American  Bee  Journal  editoi"s  in  theii 
July  issue  say :  "  The  production  of  honey 
from  dandelions  has  always  been  an  un- 
known quantity  to  us  here,"  but  "  this  year, 
for  the  first  time,  we  can  report  that  our 
own  bees  gathered  honey  from  dandelions," 
etc.  I  suppose  it's  sort  of  mean  in  me, 
but  I  just  wish  that  while  dandelion  honey 
was  yet  an  "  unknown  quantity  "  to  them 
they  had  i3ut  a  dandelion  picture  on  their 
first  cover  page  and  in  an  article  on  the 
inside  flashed  the  information  on  the  b?e- 
keeping  world  that  "  the  dandelion  produces 
little  or  no  honey."  Seems  to  me  I've  read 
somewhere  that  misery  gets  along  better 
with  company.  Gosh !  I  do  wish  they  had 
got  their  foot  into  it  too ! — and  they  "  might 

of,"  for  all  I  can  see. 

*  *  * 

Here's  another  good  use  to  which  to  put 
honey.  A  beekeeper  living  at  Brownstown, 
Ind.,  writes :  "  From  23  colonies  of  bees 
we  have  sold  enough  honey  to  send  our  old- 
est boy  to  college."  If  that  boy  will  be  as 
industrious  at  college  as  are  the  bees  back 
home  that  are  paying  his  board,  room  and 
tuition  he  will  get  something  out  of  college 
more  than  football,  cigarets  and  a  class  yell. 


By  Return  Mail 

Choice 

Italian  Queens 


Each    ...  $  .75     Six $4.25 

Twelve  .  .     8.00     Twenty-five   15.00 


I   J.  B.  Hollopeter,  Rockton,  Pa.    j 


Increase  Your  Honey  Crop 

by  introducing'  some  of  Leininger's  strain  of  Italian 
Queens  which  have  a  record  of  30  years  as  to  honey- 
sathering  qualities  and  gentleness  are  unexcelled. 
Disease  has  never  appeared  in  our  apiaries.  Queens 
will  be  ready  June'  the  first.  Untested  each,  $1 ;  6, 
$5.      Tested,  each  $1.25;  6,  $5.50.      Breeders,  $5. 


FRED  LEININGER  &  SON,  Delphos,  Ohio 

SOUTHERN  BEEKEEPERS 

Get  the  Famous  Root  Goods  Here 

Veils,  65c;  Smoker,  90c;  Gloves,  65c  pair;  wire-im- 
bedder,  35c;  honey-knife,  80c;  1-lb.  spool  wire,  35c; 
medium-brood  foundation,  1  to  11  lbs.  58c  per  lb.; 
11  to  25  lbs.,  56c;  50  or  100  lb.  lots,  53c.  Teni- 
fr.  wood-zinc  excluders,  50c  each;  Hof¥man  frames, 
$3.75  per  100.  Honey-extractors  for  sale.  I  am 
paying  28c  cash,   29c  trade,   for  wax. 

J.  F.  Archdekin,  Bordlonville,  Louisiana. 


Queens  .  .  Queens 

From  a  strain  of  Itallians,  wintered  for  thirty 
years  in  the  foothills  of  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains out  of  doors.  Hardy,  gentle,  industrious, 
and  fine  registers  of  disease.  $1.00  each,  or 
$9.00  per  dozen;   also  nuclei  and  full  colonies. 

Charles  Stewart,  Box  42,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


When     Ordering     Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 

lowest   catalog   price.      Two   lines   of  railroad — 

Maine    Central    and    Grand    Trunk. 

PromiJt  service  and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Meclianic  Falls,  Maine. 

J.  B.  MASON,    Manager. 


BEE      SUPPLIES    Send^yourname  fornew 

Dept.  T,   CLEMONS  BEESUPPLY  CO., 

128  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


L.  Fglue  r^ 

FO.R     EMERCENOES      IO<t 
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QUEENS 

Our  July,  August,  and  September  SPECIAL 

PRICE    on    untested    leather -colored    and 

Golden  queens— a  bargain  never  offered  to 

the  American  beekeeper  before. 

Prices  on       1  to       10  queens,  60  cts.  each 

"  11  to       25  queens,  55  cts.  each 

"  26  to     100  queens,  50  cts.  each 

100  to  1000  queens,  48  cts.  each 

Safe  dehvery.  If  not  satisfied,  return  queens,  and  get  your  money 
back.  The  Root  Company,  The  American  Bee  Journal,  Dadant  & 
Sons,  any  mercantile  agency,  and  others  will  tell  you  who  we  are. 


The  Penn  Company  .  .  Penn,  Miss. 


Friction-top  Cans  and  Pails 

We  can  now  furnish  friction-top  cans  and 
pails  at  the  following  prices  f.o.b.  Chicago, 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  or  Hamilton,  Illinois:      :      : 

2-lb.  cans  in  crates  of  612 — per  crate $26.75 

'ZYo-lh.  cans  in  crates  of  450 — per  crate 22.50 

2y2-lb.  cans  in  eases  of  12 — per  case 1.40 

5-lb.  pails  in  crates  of  200 — per  crate IG.OO 

5-lb.  pails  in  crates  of  100 — por  case 8.25 

5-lb.  pails  in  crates  of  100 — per  crate 8.25 

10-lb.  pails  in  crates  of  100 — per  crate 12.50 

10-lb.  pails  in  cases  of  6 — per  case -.95 

The  above  prices  are  low  considering  the  present  price 
of  tin-plate.     Send  in  your  orders  at  once. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Illinois 
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Queens   .   Queens   .   Queens 

We  are  making  a  specialty  of  untested  queens,  and  are  prepared  to  send 
either  large  or  small  quantities  out  promptly,  generally  by  return  mail. 
Every  queen  guaranteed  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  Golden s  after  June 
15th  at  the  same  price.  We  spare  neither  labor  nor  money  in  producing 
the  best  queens.     Quality  counts  the  most  with  us. 


One  queen,  75c;  12,  $8.00;  25  to  1000,  60e  each.  After  July 
15,  one,  55c;  12,  50c;  25,  45e.  One  pound  bees,  $1.25;  10  or 
more,  $1.00  per  pound.  Two  pounds,  $2.25;  10  or  more,  $2.00 
each.  One  frame  nuclei,  $1.25;  two  frame,  $2.25;  three  frame, 
$3.25.     Add  price  of  queen  wanted.     Full  colonies  a  specialty. 


The  Stover  Apiaries,      Starkville,  Mississippi 

After  June  20  address  will  be  Mayhew,  Miss. 


QUEENS  ^  OF  #  QUALITY 

Capacity  of  Yard  over  1000  Queens  a  Month 

After  20  years  of  careful  selecting  and  breeding  I  now  have  a  strain  of  bees 
that  cannot  be  excelled  by  any.  .  .  .  My  queens  are  all  bred  from  IMPORTED 
STOCK,  the  very  best  in  the  world  for  honey-gathering  and  gentleness.  They  are 
not  given -to  swarming.  What  more  do  you  want  in  bees  than  the  three  above 
qualities'? 

1  6  12  1  6  12 

Untested $.50  Tested     $1.25     $7.00     $13.00 

Select    untested..  .75       4.25       8.00        Select    tested     ...      2.00     11.00       20.00 

GUARANTEE. — You  take  no  risk  in  buying  my  queens,  for  I  guarantee  every 
queen  to  reach  you  in  first-class  condition,  to  be  purely  mated,  and  to  give  perfect 
satisfaction.  All  queens  that  do  not  give  satisfaction  I  will  replace  or  return 
your  money.     Send  for  circular. 


j  L.  L.  Forehand,  Ft.  Deposit,  Alabama  | 

i^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

LOCKHART'S    SILVER -GRAY   CARNIOLANS 

"LINE  BKED"  for  the  past   31    years.     They  are  VERY  hardy,  geulle.  prolilir,  great  workers,  and  builders  of  VERY   WHITE 

combs,  and  use  mostly  wax   in  place  of  propolis.      Unlested  queen,  81.00;  six  for  $5.00;   dozen  for  $9.00.     Select  untested  queen, 

$1.2.';;  six  for  $6.00;  dozen  for  $11  00.      Tested  queen,  $2.00;   six  for  $9.00;   dozen  for  $15.00.      Select  tested,  $3.00.      Best  breeder, 

$5  00.     Extra  select,  very  best  we  have,  $10.00.     Safe  arrival  guaranteed  in  United  States  and  Canada.     No  foul  brood  here. 

F.  A.  LOCKHART  &  COMPANY  ....  LAKE  GEORGE,  NEW  YORK 


QUEENS... 


Select  Three-banded  Ital- 
ian or  Leather-color.  .  .  . 


Queens'  wings  clipped  free 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Untested  .  .  one,  $   .75 

Select  untested   .  .        "         .90 

Select  tested    .  .  "       1.50 

Extra  select  breeder  "      5.00 


twelve,   i  8.00 

9.00 

"  15.00 


H.  N.  Major,  South  Wales,  New  York 


Shipping-cases  for  Comb  Honey 

We  are  prepared  to  make  prompt 
shipments.  We  want  you  on  our 
mailing  list.    Send  for  our  catalog. 


August  Lotz  Company,  Boyd,  Wisconsin 
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I  Forehand^s  Queens . . .  Get  a  good  Queen  | 

I  One  tli;it  will  keep  the  hive  chock  full  of  bees  at  all  times,  make  the  biggest  yields  | 

j  of  honey,  sting  less,  and  look  the  i)rettiest,  at  a  medium  price.  | 

j  Over  25  j^ears  of  select  breeding  has  brought  our  queens  up  to  a  standard  sur-  § 

1  passed  by  none,  and  the  superior  of  many.     We  have  tried  the  principal  races  and  1 

i  everv  method   known,   and  now  we  have  selected   the  best  race  and   method — the  f 

I  THEEE-BAND  BEES  and  the  DOOLITTLE  METHOD.     We  USE  THE  3-BANDS  | 

I  — Why?     Because  they  get  results.  f 

I  Dr.  Miller,  Roots,  and  Dadants  use  them.  | 

i  Our  queens  are  sold  by  many  of  the  largest  dealers  in  the  IT.  S.  | 

j  Louis  H.  Scholl  (one  of  the  largest  beekeepers  of  the  Southwest)  says,  "Three-  | 

1  band  Italians  have  proven  the  best  all-around-purpose  bee  after  trying  out  nearly  i 

I  every  race — not  only  in  an  experimental  way  while  still  at  A.  M.  Col.,  but  in  our  = 

I  own  ajiiaries  as  well."      (In  Beekeeper's  Item.)  1 

I                   Untested     One,      |    .50           Six,      $3  00           Twelve,      $    0.00  j 

=                   Select    untested    One,           .75           Six,        4.75           Twelve,           8.00  1 

i                   Tested     One,         1.50           Six,         8.75           Twelve,         17.00  1 

=  Write   foT   price   ou   larger   quantities.  g 

=  Seud  for  circular  giving  general  description.      Mail  all  orders  to  = 

I  W.  J.  FOREHAND  &  SONS,  Fort  Deposit,  Alabama  | 


j  Full  Values  in  | 

I  ''falcon''  Beekeepers'  Supplies  | 

j  For  the  last  forty  od<l  years  during  oui-  manufacture  of  "FALCON"   sui>plies  it  j 

1  has  been  our  endeavor  to  place  upon  the  market  the  very  best  possible  line  of  supplies,  | 

I  and  we  pride  ourselves  in  having  accomplished  this.      "FALCON"  supplies  have  not  1 

1  only  been  recognized  as  the  best  in  this  country,  but  also  a  leader  in  other  countries.  1 

i  Nothing  expresses  the  sujieriority  of  the  "FALCON"  ware  better  than  the  many  kind  1 

1  and  pleasing  wor<ls  we  receive  from  our  satisfied  customers,  and  the  ever-increasing  i 

I  demand  for  "FALCON"  supplies.  i 

i  The  season  is  drawing  nearer  and  beekeepers  should  endeavor  to  order  early.     By  i 

i  making  up  your  wants  now  you  will  be  better  fitted  to  go  into  the  season  with  a  view  i 

i  of  not  only  obtaining  a  bigger  croj)  but  to  facilitate  matters  thruout  the  season.     If  1 

1  you  will  make  up  a  list  of  requirements  for  quotation  we  shall  be  glad  to  quote.  I 

1  Red  Catalog,  postpaid  Dealers  Everywhere  "  Simplified   Beekeeping,"   postpaid  % 

I         W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  COMPANY,  FALCONER,  NEW  YORK  | 

=  where  the  good  beehives  come  from.  = 


llll!llll!llll'l 


Queens  see  our  May  Ad.  QueeHs 

THREE-BANDED  ITALIANS  THE  BEST.  They  are  hustlers,  gentle  to  handle, 
cap  their  honey  wiiite,  are  very  resistant  to  European  foul  brood.  Some  call  them 
Long-tongue  Red-clover  Queens.     Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

1  6  12             50  100 

Untested   queens,    .June   to    November    $   .80  $4.40  $   8.00  $30.40  $    60.00 

Tested  queens,  -June  to  November 1.00  5.20  9.60  36.00  70.00 

Select    tested    queens,    June    and    November 1.60  8.00  14.00  52.00  100.00 


i  Let  US  know  your  wants.     Circular  free.  § 

I   Nueces  Valley  Apiaries Calallen,  Nueces  Co.,  Texas  | 
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BLAHKEC 


Blanke's  BEE  BOOK 

This  book  describes  our  line  of  bee 
supplies.  It  contains  much  infor- 
mation valuable  to  the  beekeeper. 

We  are  centrally  located.     Shipments  out 
of  St.  Louis  will  reach  you  promptly,  and 
our  long  experience  in  this  line  enables 
us  to  fill  your  orders  accurately. 
Write  for  Blanke's  Bee  Book— it's  FREE. 

BLANKE  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

214-216-218    Washington  Avenue,    St.  Louis,  Missotui 


PORTER  BEE-ESCAPE 

Saves  Honey,  Time,  Money 


For  Sale  by  All  Dealers 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio 

General  Agents  for  the  United  States 


R.  &  E.  C.  PORTER,  Manufacturers 
Lewistown,  Ills.,  U.  S.  A. 


AT  BOSTON 

New  England  beekeepers  will  find 
everything  in  the  way  of  supplies  they 
will  need  the  coming  season.  Place 
your  orders  early  and  avoid  the  rush. 
Send  for  catalog. 

H.  H.  JEPSON,  182  Friend  St. 


Established   1885 


It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  50-page 
catalog  and  order  early. 

Beekeepers' 
Supplies 

The  Kind  That  Bees  Need. 
The  A.  I.  Eoot  Co.  's  brand.     A  good  assort- 
ment of  supplies  for  prompt  shipment  kept 
in   stock.     Let   us   hear   from   you;    full   in- 
formation given  to  all  inquiries.     Bees- 
wax  wanted    for    supplies   or    cash. 

John  Nebel  &  Son  Supply  Co. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


I   New  England  Beekeepers   | 

i  Every  Thing  in  Supplies  1 

I     New  Goods   Factory  Prices    Save  Freight     i 


Cull  &  Williams  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.     = 


A    SPECIAL    INTRODUCTIONAL    OFFER. 

The  DOMESTIC  BEEKEEPER 

For  Six  Months  for  Only  25  Cents 

The  Domestic  Beekeeper  (successor  to  the  Beekeepers' 
Eeview)  is  now  a  48-page  magazine  with  cover,  much 
larger  and  better  every  way  than  the  old  Eeview. 
We  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  what  a  large  and  interest- 
ing journal  the  Domestic  Beekeeper  is  and  are  offering  you 
this  special  price  for  a  trial  subscription  for  six  months. 
Just  wrap  25c  in  one  or  two  cent  stamps  in  a  paper  and 
mail  it  to 

The  Domestic  Beekeeper    .    Northstar,  Mich. 


Get  Cans 

While  You  Can 


We  have  in  stock  today  five  carloads  of  60- 
pound  tin  cans  and  two  carloads  of  friction- 
top  pails,  chiefly  five  and  ten  pound.  We 
can  ship  these  at  once  as  ordered 


We  Don't  Know™ 

ihat  we  can  secure  any  more  cans  and  pails  of 
the  manufacturers.  We  may  be  able  to  and 
we  may  not.  So  we  advise  our  patrons  to 
cover  their  wants  now. 


Until  further  notice  we  offer  the  60-lb.  cans  at  the 
following  prices:  Cans  only,  without  boxes,  tied  nine 
in  a  bundle,  at  $3.60  (weight,  24  lbs.) ;  50  in  a  crate, 
$20.00  (weight,  190  lbs.);  two  in  a  box  at  $1.25,  or 
10  boxes,  $12.00;  50  boxes  or  more,  at  $1.10. 

We  offer  five-pound  pails,  per  box  of  12,  $1.30  per 
box;  $17.00  per  crate  of  200;  per  case  of  50,  $4.50. 
Ten-pound  pails,  per  box  of  6,  $1.10  per  box;  $13.00 
per  crate  of  100;  per  case  of  50,  $6.75. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Medina,  Ohio 


WE  NEED  HONEY 

Our  local  sales  of  honey  have  increased  greatly 
in  the  last  year  or  two,  and  we  need  much  more 
extracted  honey  than  we  can  produce  for  our 
trade.  Before  selling  your  honey  let  us  have  a 
chance  to  make  a  price  on  what  you  have  to  dis- 
pose of.  Send  us  a  sample;  tell  us  the  amount 
you  have  and  how  put  up,  and  we  will  tell  you 
what  we  can  offer  spot  cash  for  it. 


Save  Your  Gombs  and  Cappings 

and  send  them  to  us.  Our  high-pressure  outfits  and 
special  equipment  will  get  out  all  the  available  wax. 
The  extra  wax  we  get  usually  more  than  pays  for  ren- 
dering charges. 

For  your  share  of  wax  we  will  either  pay  you 
the  highest  cash  price  or  work  it  for  you  into 

Dadanf  s  Foundation 

If  your  bees  are  not  already  acquainted  with 
DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  you  should  give  them  a 
chance  to  test  it.  Their  action  will  be  more  convinc- 
ing than  our  words,  "Best  by  Test." 

One  prominent  state  inspector  in  the  east  wrote 
us  in  June : 

"  Dadant's  Foundation  is  Perfect." 

It  represents  our  best  efforts.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed, and  prompt  returns  as  soon  as  shipments  reach 
us.    Write  today  for  shipping  tags  and  beeswax  prices. 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Illinois 
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We  are  always  in  the  market  for  HONEY  and  BEESWAX. 
Do  not  sell  until  you  have  seen  us. 

We  will  pay  you  SPOT  CASH  for  any  thing  you  sell  us. 
Get  our  prices  on  cans  and  cases. 


Los  Angeles  Honey  Co. 

633  Central  Bldg.,  Sixth  and  Main  Sts. 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Telephones:    Home  10419;  Main  5606 


iKlllllMlllllllliilillllilllllllllllllllllllllllHIIIIIiii 
IHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIinillllllllllllllllllllllllllHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIillllllHIIIIIIIIillillllllllNlllllllllllilllllHIIIIIIIIIIIIIII^^ 

i  Immediate  Shipments:    Telegraph  Us.  i 


I   Superior  Foundation 


(Weed  Processj.    Special  prices  on  quantity  lots. 


I  Honey-cans 


We  are  fortunate  in  securing  several  carloade. 
Try  us  for  prompt  service. 


Old  Combs 

We  render  on  shares.      Our    steam   process    re- 
moves every  ounce  of  beeswax.    ■ 

Honey  Sections,  Extractors 

Etc.      Every  thing  in  bee  supplies. 


Superior  Honey  Company,  Ogden,  Utah 


South- 
ern 
Head- 
quarters 
for 

Three- 
banded 
Italian 
Queens 


To  siipjily  ihc  iiu-i'(':isiiiu'  fleinaiui  idr  our  queens  we  ai'e  now  ruuuinn'  lU'iiiiy  twice  ms  ni:iuy 
niatiu!;-l,oxes  as  last  year,  and  six  times  as  many  as  six  years  ago.  We  spare  neither  labor  nor  money 
to  produce  the  very  best  that  can  be  had.  We  are  careful  about  our  breeders  for  producing  our 
queens  and   drones.      We  use  the  best  methods  to   produce  the  best  queens. 

Untested  queens August   and   later,    $    .5,5;    12,    $    (;.(»():    KIO,    $    IS. 00 

'^I'ested  {|iie(^ns    August   and    later,      1.00;    12,       10. T.") 

,S(^'.ect  tested   (ineens    .\ugu«t   and    later,       l.fi5;    12,      18.00;    loo,       180.00 

Very   best  (pieens   for  lireeders,    ."iili.OO   each. 

II'  an,\  111'  (Mil-  iinlested  <|uceiis  jirove  to  be  mismalcd  we  are  willing  to  replace  tliem  free  o!  cliarge. 
No  I'liiil   briHid   lias  ever  Ik'cii   in   our  vicinity.      Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  I  guaranty*;. 


W.  D.  Achord,  Fitzpatrick,  Alabama 
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"When  we  receive  your  Honey 
Return  mail  brings  your  Money." 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 


Get  Service  Like  this  Man 

Lake  City,  Mich.,  May  5,  1917. 
Friend  Mulh:— Your  letter  with  check  for  $146.20  for 
wax  has  been  received.  Thanks.  I  do  believe  you  beat 
them  all  when  it  comes  to  quick  returns  for  goods  shipped 
you.  I  may  have  some  more  wax  to  sell  after  we  get  our 
cappings  melted.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)     Elmer  Hutchinson. 


We  Want  Immediately 

Extracted  Honey 

We  buy  all  grades  of  Extracted  Honey.  Large  or  small  lots. 
Send  sample  and  price.  If  price  is  right  we  will  buy.  Par- 
ties who  have  Fancy  and  No.  1  Comb  Honey,  write  us  at 
once.     We  will  buy  from  40  to  50  carloads  this  season. 


Beeswax 


Old  Comb 


Send  us  your  beeswax.  We  pay  highest 
market  prices,  and  send  you  our  check 
the  same  day  shipment  is  received. 


Make  some  spare  money  from  the  wax 
rendered  from  your  old  comb.  We  will 
render  it,  charging  only  5  cents  per 
pound  for  rendering,  and  pay  you  best 
market  prices  for  the  wax  rendered. 


Shipping-cases  for  Comb  Honey 

We  are  prepared  to  ship  you  the  same  day  order  is  received  any  number  of  shipping- 
cases.  Several  carloads  are  here  now.  ready  for  buyers.  Send  your  order  in  now  be- 
fore our  supply  is  exhausted.     We  sell  Lewis  Beeware. 

Remember  ^^  remit  the  same  day  your  shipment  arrives.  Read  the  letter 
,_„_,__^____  above  and  be  convinced  that  this  is  the  house  to  send  your  ship- 
ments  to.     Try  us. 


The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 

"The  House  the  Bees  Built" 

204  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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HONEY  MARKETS 

The  honey  market  is  as  full  of  complica- 
tions as  possible.  The  general  but  uncertain 
high  prices  of  all  foods,  governmental  inter- 
vention by  Food  Commissioner  Hoover  in 
the  sugar  market,  unprecedented  buying  of 
honey  for  export,  si)eculative  buying  of 
honey,  and  the  still  uncertain  total  amount 
of  this  season's  crop,  are  all  factors  in  pres- 
ent market  prices. 

Very  recent  inquiry  by  "Gleanings"  over 
the  Northern  and  Western  states  (not  the 
Pacific  Slope  nor  South),  of  fair  and  un- 
prejudiced sources,  would  indicate  that  the 
total  crop  is  materially  short.  There  are 
localities,  notably  in  New  England  and  Wis- 
consin, where  the  crop  is  reported  as  above 
normal.  There  are  "spots"  over  the  whole 
North  and  West  where  the  honey-yield  has 
been  excellent,  but  these  are  the  exception. 
New  York,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Colo- 
rado, and  Idaho  report  a  crop  of  only  about 
50  to  60  per  cent  of  normal.  Illinois  has  a 
very  poor  crop  and  Iowa  perhaps  even 
poorer.  California's  crop  is  short  and  the 
Texas  crop  almost  a  failure. 

In  this  same  general  section  of  the  coun- 
try, honey-buyers  have  been  offering  from  10 
to  13  and  14  cents  per  pound  for  white  ex- 
tracted, and  some  producers  are  holding  for 
even  higher  prices.  Comb  honey  is  not  at- 
tracting the  market  attention  it  formerly 
did,  but  the  price  offered  is  high — for  fancy 
17  to  20  cents  generally.  It  should  be  in- 
teresting to  comb-honey  producers  to  know 
that  a  number  of  beekeepers  in  New  Eng- 
land report  selling  comb  honey  locally  to 
consumers  at  from  30  to  40  cents  a  pound. 

Buyers  are  more  numerous  than  ever,  with 
Italy  an  active  buyer,  altho  Great  Britain 
and  France  are  not  actively  in,  the  market 
for  the  time  being,  waiting  until  prices  shall 
be  a  little  easier,  so  we  are  told  on  good 
authority. 

Should  the  producer  sell  now  or  wait  till 
later?  "Gleanings"  is  not  prejiared  to  ad- 
vise. If  honey  sells  on  the  docks  in  New 
York  at  14  and  15  cents,  and  even  16,  what 
should  the  beeman  get?  Freights  are  high 
and  congested.  Cartage,  lite-rage,  and  stor- 
age are  advanced.  The  average  broker  or 
big  buyer  does  not  care  to  bother  with  little 
shipments.  A  carload  or  a  hundred-ton  lot 
will  interest  him;  but  a  lot  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  more  or  less,  does  not  attract  him 
unless  he  can  arrange  with  some  one  to 
gather  up  these  small  lots  and  make  up  a 
shipment.  On  the  average  it  costs  about  a 
cent  a  pound  to  get  extracted  honey  to  the 
market.  This  does  not  include  container. 
The  freight  on  a  carload  shipment  from  Cali- 
fornia to  New  York  is  IV*  cents,  one  cent 
from  Colorado,  and  about  a  cent  for  less  than 
carload  shipments  east  of  the  Mississippi  to 
the  eastern  markets.  Taking  it  on  the  aver- 
age, some  one  must  pay  one  cent  a  pound  for 
freight.  The  average  buyer  or  broker  will 
not  ordinarily  handle  a  crop  on  a  margin  of 


less  than  about  one  cent.  He  may  be  able 
to  buy  on  a  margin  of  half  a  cent;  but  he  is 
I'ight  now  tiiinking  of  what  Food  Controller 
Hoover  may  do  (for  Hoover  has  already 
closed  the  New  York  sugar  exchange),  and 
he  does  not  propose  to  be  caught. 

To  get  down  to  brass  tacks,  if  the  honey 
sells  for  14  cents  on  the  dock  in  New  York, 
the  producer  may  not  get  more  than  12,  and 
he  will  have  to  furnish  the  container.  In 
the  same  way  a  honey  that  brings  15  cents 
might  bring  the  producer  13.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  know  of  a  number  of  lots  in  Cali- 
fornia that  sold,  f.  0.  b.  producer's  station, 
for  around  13  and  14,  and  some  as  high  as 
15;  but  the  average  of  the  honey  has  sold 
for  less  than  that.  The  producer  must  re- 
member that  some  one  must  pay  freight, 
cartage,  literage,  and  storage,  and  some  one 
must  find  the  market,  and  for  that  service 
he  will  charge  not  less  than  an  average  of  one 
cent.  ' '  Gleanings ' '  believes  that  some  lots 
of  clover  that  sold  on  the  docks  in  New  York 
brought  16  cents;  but  so  far  as  we  can  ascer- 
tain the  most  of  it  sold  for  less. 

Below  we  i>rint  the  markets  as  quoted  by 
the  large  buyers  and  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Bureau  of  Markets: 

CHICAGO. — Several  small  consignments  of  honey 
are  appearing  on  the  market.  The  price  of  white 
comb  that  grades  from  No.  1  to  fancy  is  '20e  per  lb. 
No  ambers  so  far  offered.  Extracted  white  of  good 
flavor  and  body  brings  14e  in  the  60-lb.  cans.  Bar- 
rels bring  about  le  per  lb.  less.  Beeswax  is  ranging 
from  35  to  38c  per  lb.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 

Chicago,  Aug.  17. 


PORTLAND. — New  comb  honey  is  coming  in  slow- 
ly ;  demand  better  than  last  report ;  prospects  fair 
for  later  shipments.  Very  erratic  market  at  present. 
Very  little  new  extracted  is  offered,  as  season  is 
late.  Generally  speaking,  would  .say  that  prices  will 
be  higher  than  last  year.  We  quote  comb  honey, 
extra  fancy,  per  case,  $4.00;  fancv,  $3.75;  No.  1, 
$3.50;  No.  2,  $3.25.  Extracted  honey,  white,  per 
lb.,  brings  12e;  light  amber,  in  cans,  lie;  amber,  in 
cans,  lOe.     No  beeswax  offered. 

Portland,   Ore.,  Aug.   13.  Pacific  Honey  Co. 


KANSAS  CITY. — Demand  for  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted is  improving,  while  receipts  are  light.  No 
carlots  have  been  received  on  this  market  yet.  Most 
of  the  supply  is  native.  We  quote  comb  honey,  ex- 
tra fancv.  per  cai^e,  $4.50  to  $4.05;  fancv,  $4.50; 
No.  1,  $4.35  to  $4.45;  No.  2,  $4.25.  Extracted 
honey,  per  lb.,  brings  15c  ;  light  amber,  in  cans,  14c. 
Clean  average  jellow  beeswax,  per  lb.,  40c. 

C.  C.  Clemons  Produce  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Aug.   17. 


DENVER. — We  are  at  present  selling  new  honey 
to  retailers  at  the  following  priceiS :  No.  1  wliile 
comb  honey,  per  case  of  24  sections,  $4.50  :  No.  2  at 
$4.00;  extracted  white,  according  to  quality,  16  to 
18c.  We  are  buying  beeswax  at  all  times,  and  are 
at  present  paying  34c  cash  and  36c  in  trade  for 
clean  yellow  wax  delivered  here. 

The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'   Ass'n, 

Denver  Aug.  17.  F.  Rauchfuss,  Mgr 


CLEVELAND. — Old  crop  of  comb  honey  is  en- 
tirely exhausted.  Only  a  very  little  new  honey  is 
yet  coming  in.  This  sells  at  about  $4.50  per  case. 
We  quote  comb  honey,  new  crop,  fancy,  per  case, 
$4  50.     Supply  very  limited  and  uncertain. 

Cleveland,  Aug.   18.  C.   Chandler  &  Son. 


ARIZONA. — Everybody  is  anxious  to  sell  with 
^tron^  price,  except  tho.se  who  were  foolish  enough 
to  contract  at  $7.00  to  $8.00  per  case  some  time  ago. 
Quality  is  good  so  far.  Later  yield,  if  any,  will  be 
lower    grade    and    price.      White   mesquite   extracted 
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honey  brings  $13.00  per  case;  light-amber  extracted 
$12.60    per    case;    light-amber    alfalfa,    $12.00    per 
case.     Clean  average  yellow  beeswax  brings  30c. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Aug.  13.  Wm.  Lossing. 


(NEW  YORK. — The  honey  market  quotations  for 
September  received  by  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 
from  New  York  were  manifestly  so  much  below 
general  quotations  there  that  we  do  not  publish  them. 
These  quotations  if  printed  could  only  prove  misin- 
forming and  unfair  to  the  honey-producer.  In  a 
general  way,  we  can  say  that  extracted  honey  has 
recently  sold  on  the  docks  in  New  York  at  from  12 
to  15c." — The  A.  I.  Root  Co.) 


PHILADELPHIA. — We  have  nothing  to  report 
at  this  writing.  As  yet  with  us  there  is  no  demand 
(usually  the  summer  condition  of  trade),  and  thus 
far  no  receipts  worth  speaking  of.  Beeswax  is  bring- 
ing 40  to  43c.  Chas.  Munder. 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  17. 


ST.  LOUIS. — No  comb  honey  in  this  market;  old 
stock  entirely  cleaned  up  and  new  stock  not  arriving. 
Extracted  honey  in  fair  demand.  Extracted  honey, 
light  amber,  in  cans,  brings  14c;  amber,  dark,  in 
cans,  12  to  13c;  in  barrels,  10  to  lie.  Clean  aver- 
age yellow  beeswax  brings  35c. 

St.  Louis,  Aug.  17.         R.  Hartman  Produce  Co. 


BUFFALO.- — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  quote, 
since  there  is  no  new  honey  offered  on  this  market. 
None  has  come  in  yet,  and  it  will  probably  be  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  before  any  arrives.  From  what 
we  can  learn,  however,  we  believe  that  if  we  had 
any  new  fancy  comb  honey  we  could  sell  the  same 
for  about  20c  lb.  Gleason  &  Lansing. 

Buffalo,  Aug.  16. 


SYRACUSE. — Our  honey  here  seems  to  be  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  The  demand  is  not  great  for  any- 
thing ;  but  some  is  being  sold.  We  quote  comb 
honey,  extra  fancy,  per  case,  $4.80.  Extracted 
honey,  white,  per  lb.,  brings  15c;  light  amber,  in 
cans,   14c.  E.  B.  Ross. 

Syracuse,   N.  Y.,  Aug.   17. 


PITTSBURG.— Practically  no  demand.  We  ex- 
pect better  inquiry  as  season  advances.  Prices  are 
as  previously  reported.  W.  E.  Osborn  Co. 

Pittsburg,  Aug.  18. 


DETROIT. — We  have  no   information   to   offer   on 
honey,  as  there  is  very  little  to  be  had  at  present. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Aug.  16.        F.  P.  Reynolds  &  Co. 


GEORGIA. — The  demand  has  been  so  great  our 
stock  has  all  been  sold.  The  bees  are  doing  finely, 
so  will  have  a  good  crop  next  season.  We  quote 
comb  honey,  extra  fancy,  per  lb.,  10  %c.  Extracted 
honey,  white,  per  lb.,  brings  10% c;  light  amber,  in 
cans,  9c.      No  beeswax  is  offered. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  Aug.  17.  S.  S.  Alderman. 


FLORIDA. — About  the  middle  of  June  the  dem-and 
for  honey  was  greater  than  ever  before.  The  agents 
of  different  concerns  came  down  and  bought  all  the 
honey  in  our  section^ — tupelo  at  lO^/^c  per  lb.,  wild 
tupelo,   8c.  S.   S.  Alderman. 

Wewahitchka,   Fla. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. — ^New  crop  extracted  is  mov- 
ing out  fairly  well,  considering  the  high  prices,  altho 
the  local  market  will  see  a  curtailed  consumption  if 
prices  continue  high.  It  would  seem  that,  as  far  as 
the  San  Francisco  market  is  concerned,  it  is  still  un- 
settled. We  quote  extracted  honey,  white,  per  lb., 
12  to  131/^c;  light  amber,  in  cans,  10  to  11%;  am- 
ber, in  cans,  8  to  10c.  Clean  average  yellow  bees- 
wax brings  35  to  38c.  Leutzinger  &  Lane. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  14. 


LOS  A,NGELES. — No  comb  honey  in  market. 
Extracted  honey,  white,  per  lb.,  brings  17  to  18c; 
light  amber  in  cans,  12i^c  to  15c;  amber,  in  cans, 
11  %c.     Clean  average  beeswax,  per  lb.,  40c. 

Los  Angeles,   Aug.   13. 


MONTREAL. — Very  favorable  report  on  crop  for 
1917.  We  quote  comb  honey,  extra  fancy,  at  16c; 
fancy,  15c;  No.  1,  14c;  No.  2,  12c.  Extracted 
honey,  white,  per  lb.,  brings  13c;  light  amber,  in 
cans,  12i^c;  in  barrels,  12c;  amber,  in  cans,  llV^c; 
in  barrels,  lie.  Gunn,  Langlois  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Montreal,  Aug.  17. 


TORONTO. — The  market  is  in  the  same  position 
that)   it   was    last   month.      The   old   crop   of   honey    is 
exhausted,  and  prices  for  new  crop  are  not  named. 
.Toronto,  Aug.  16.  Eby-Blain,  Ltd. 

HAMILTON. — Some  new  coming  in,  but  not  in 
quantities.  Have  not  purchased  any  new  yet.  All 
old  cleared  out.  P.  W.  Fearman  Co.,  Ltd. 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Aug.  16. 


CUBA. — Extracted  honey,  light  amber,  in  bar- 
rels, brings  $1.05  a  gallon;  amber,  in  barrels,  $1.05. 
Clean  average  yellow  beeswax,  per  lb.,  brings  35c. 

Matanzas,   Cuba.  Adolfo  Marzol. 


MEDINA. — We  are  buying  comparatively  little 
honejf,  and  this  is  entirely  for  our  Airline  use  at 
the  present  ruling  high  prices,  which  we  regard 
partly  as  the  result  of  speculative  buying.  At  this 
writing  we  are  offering  12c  for  average  white  ex- 
tracted, and  for  a  very  limited  amount,  from  nearby 
points,  of  extra  fancy,  water  white,  we  would  offer 
13c.  The  price  of  comb  honey  remains  unchanged. 
We  regard  the  market  as  very  uncertain,  likely  to 
go  up  or  down  temporarily  at  least,  the  prices  today 
being  governed,  we  believe,  entirely  by  the  export 
demand;  and  as  our  quotations  to  buyers  of  Air- 
line blend  are  now  made,  we  find  a  limit  of  price 
above  which  we  cannot  purchase. 

Medina  O.,  Aug.  20.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


XT,  S.  Government  Market  Report. 

New  York. — Honey  arrivals:  316  barrels  and  20 
tierces,  Porto  Rico,  1  car  California,  800  cases 
Texas,  15  barrels  Virginia,  and  825  barrels  Cuba. 
Beeswax  arrivals :  3  barrels,  3  cases,  7  bales,  Porto 
Rico;  56  barrels  Texas;  40  bags  Cuba.  Honey  mar- 
ket: domestic  demand  light;  export  demand  fair,  but 
spasmodic.  West  Indian  stock,  $1.30  to  $1.60  per 
gallon;  California,  light  demand;  few  sales,  $1.40  to 
$1.80  per  gallon.  Beeswax,  market  quiet,  weaker; 
few  sales.  Supplv  exceeds  demand.  Yellow,  39  to 
40c  per  lb.;  dark, '37  to  39c  per  lb. 

Kansas  City. — Old  stock,  supplies  practically  ■  ex- 
hausted. New  stock,  approximately  60  cases  native 
Missouri.  Demand  light,  movement  moderate,  mar- 
ket strong,  all  sales  in  small  lots.  Native  Missouri, 
24-section  flat  cases  No.  1,  old  stock,  mostly  $4.50. 
New  stock  mostly  $4.50  to  $4.75  per  case.  No  ex- 
tracted honey  on  market.  Beeswax,  receipts  very 
light;  demand  and  movement  slow;  all  sales  in  small 
lots;   best,   mostly  40c  lb. 

Denver. — Approximately  22,000  pounds  white  to 
light  extracted;  1300  cases  comb  honey  arrived. 
Demand  and  movement  moderate,  market  steady. 
Jobbing:  comb  honey,  24-section  cases;  firsts,  $4.50; 
seconds,  $4.00  per  case.  White  to  light  extracted 
honey,  11  to  16c  lb. 

Minneapolis. — 26  cans  extracted  arrived;  all  sales 
in   small  lots ;   light  local  receipts.      Local  stock,   ex- 
tracted honey,    10-lb.   tins,    15c   lb. 
and  2  dozen  boxes,    18  to  22c  lb. 
tions. 

Cincinnati. — One  car  California, 
30  boxes  Indiana,  50  barrels  and  3  boxes  Kentucky, 
arrived.  Nearby  receipts  light,  beekeepers  holding 
for  higher  prices.  Market  very  strong,  demand  light 
on  account  of  high  prices ;  few  sales.  New  stock  ex- 
tracted honey,  light  amber,  blended,  14c  lb.  Cali- 
fornia, no  sales  reported.  Comb  honey,  fancy  white, 
heavj',  $4.20  to  $4.25  per  case;  No.  1,  white,  heavy, 
$4.00  per  case. 

Philadelphia. — No  arrivals  comb  or  extracted 
honey,  no  sales  reported;  48  barrels  Porto  Rico  re- 
ported July  31  still  being  held.  Crude  beeswax,  new, 
40c  lb. 

Chicago. — No  fresh  carlot  arrivals.  California, 
small  lots,  amber  extracted,  13  V^  to  14c  lb.  Small 
lots  from  nearby  states,  extracted  honey,  13  to  14c 
lb.;   comb  honey,   16  to  18c  lb. 

St.  Paul. — One  car  Arizona  extracted,  540  pounds 
Ohio  comb  honey  arrived.      No  quotations. 

Charles  J.  Brand,   Chief. 

Washington,   D.  C,  Aug.   15. 


comb    honey,    1 
Iowa,   no  quota- 

10   barrels    and 
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In  Stock  for 

Immediate  Shipment 


800  cases  two  5-gallon  cans 
12000  5-lb.  and  10-lb.  pails 
Shipping-cases  for  comb  honey 


Write  us 

M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  Lansing,  Michigan 


NOTICE! 

Honey    .    Wanted    .    Honey 

Do  not  forget,  when  your  crop  of  honey  is 
ready  for  sale,  to  send  us  a  sample.  State 
your  price,  also  how  it  is  put  up.  We  are 
in  the  market  for  unlimited  quantities, 
and  will  pay  cash  on  arrival.  Let  us  hear 
from  you  before  selling  your  crop. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0, 

2146  Central  Avenue 
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NEW  Bingham 
Bee  SMOKER 


"^THUMB  REST 


A  .^'  ■ 


1 


In     1878     the     original 
direct    draft    bee    smoker 
was  invented  and  patent- 
ed by  Mr.  T.  F.  Bingham, 
of    Michigan.      Mr.    Bing- 
ham     manufactured      the 
Bingham       Smoker       and 
Bingham  Honey-knife  for 
nearly    thirty-five    years; 
and   in   1912,   becoming   a 
very    old    man,    we    pur- 
chased   this   business   and 
joined  it  to  our  established 
business     of     beekeepers' 
supplies  and  general  bee- 
ware.      Those  who  knew   Mr.   Bingham   will  join   us 
in  .saying  that  he  was  one  of  the  finest  of  men  and  it 
gi\es  us  much  p'easnre  to  he^p  pe' petuate  his   name 
in  the  beekeeping  industry.     Bingham  smokers  have 
1  een   improved  from  time  to  time,   are  now  the  finest 
(u  the  nni'ke',   and  for  nearly  forty  years  have  been 
the    standard    in    this    and    many    fjreign    countries. 
For  sale  bv  all  dealers  in  bee  supp'iis  or  direct  from 
the  manufacturers. 

Smoke  Engine,   4-inch  stove $1.25 

Doctor,  31/i-inch  stove 85 

Two   above   sizes   in   copper,    50   cts.   extra. 

Conqueror,    3-inch    stove 75 

Little    Wonder,    2i/i-inch   stove 50 

Hinged  cover  on  two  larger  sizes. 
Postage  extra. 

Bingham  Honey  Uncapping  Knives 

with  New  Cold  Handles 

We  are  furnishing  tlie  same  quality  steel, 
best  money  can  buy,  thin-b\aded  knives  that 
Mr.  Bingham  manufactured  years  ago.  Tho 
old  timers  all  remember  these  knives  and 
many  are  writing  in  as  Mr.  Volstad  in  the 
following    letters.      The    substitutes    offered 


by  others  have  not  given  the  satisfaction  desired. 


A.  G.  Woodman  Co. 

Gentlemen  : — Have  you   the  thin 
ago,  and  that  worked  to  perfection.' 


Lyie,  Minn.,  J%ne  21,  1917. 
;yod -working  uncapping-knives  we  used  to  gefabout  20  years 


We  sent  an  8%  and  10  inch  knife  and  received  the  following  letter: 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.  Lyle,  Minn.,  July  5,  1917. 

Gentlemen: — Knives  received;  glad  you  sent  them  at  once.  They  are  just  what  I  want  and  have 
been  looking  for  but  did  not  know  where  to  get  them.  K.  H.  Volstad. 

Manj^  of  the  most  extensive  honey  producers  insist  on  the  Genuine  Bingham 
knives.  Mr.  N.  E.  France  of  Plattsville,  Wis.,  gave  us  a  fine  unsolicited  testimonial  on 
the  steam-heated  Bingham  knife,  too  long  for  this  space.  Present  prices  are:  10-inch 
.knives,  85  cents  each;  8%-inch  knives,75  cents  each;  steam-heated  knives  with  tubing, 
$2.50  each.    Postage  extra. 

TIN  HONEY-PACKAGES 

YOU  WILL  MAKE  A  MISTAKE  if  you  do  not  ask  for  cur  LOW  PRICES  on 
Friction  Top  Pails  and  Cans.  We  are  SAVING  MONEY  for  carload  buyers  aiul 
others  of  smaller  lots,  why  not  you?  Our  three-year  contract  is  enabling  us  to  make 
prices  a  considerable  under  general  market  quotations.  Let  us  hear  from  you,  speci- 
fying your  wants. 


A.  G.  WOODMAN  COMPANY 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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SHIPPING-CASES 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT 


By  the  time  this  issue  of  Gleanings 
reaches  you  you  will  know  your  re- 
quirements for  shipping-cases.  We 
We  have  quite  a  supply  of  these  on 
hand  now  and  can  ship  promptly. 


Better  order  at  once  as  freights  are  slow,  and  as 
they  are  heavy  must  go  by  freight.  Express  would 
be  too  expensive.  Next  month  figure  out  your 
wants  for  next  year ;  then  send  an  order  for  goods 
on  which  we  will  allow  an  early-order  discount. 
In  ordering  shipping-cases  please  remember  they 
have  advanced  in  price  4c  each 


F.  A.  Salisbury,  Syracuse,  New  York 

1631  West  Genesee  St. 
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HONEY  WANTED 

Have  you  any  light  amber  or  white  EXTRACTED  HONEY? 

Send  us  a  sample  of  what  you  have  and  state  how  packed. 

We  will  name  you  our  best  spot-cash  price. 


Friction-top  Cans  and  Pails 

WE  CAN  NOW  FURNISH  FRICTION-TOP  CANS  AND 
PAILS  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  PRICES  F.  O.  B.  CHICAGO, 
KEOKUK,  IOWA,   OR  HAMILTON,  ILLINOIS:  :  : 

2-lb.  cans  in  crates  of  612 — per  crate $26.75 

21/^-lb.  cans  in  crates  of  450 — per  crate 22.50 

2 14 -lb.  cans  in  crates  of  12 — per  crate 1.40 

5-lb.  pails  in  crates  of  200 — per  crate 16.00 

5-lb.  pails  in  crates  of  100 — per  crate 8.25 

10-lb.  pails  in  crates  of  100 — per  crate 12.50 

10-lb.  pails  in  cases  of  6 — per  case 95 

Beehives  and  Supplies 

For  beekeepers  who  buy  wisely,  we  have  just  received  ten 
carloads  of  "LEWIS  BEE  WARE,"  everything  bright  and 
new.  Quality  unexcelled.  Send  us  a  list  of  your  needs.  We 
will  gladly  quote  you  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

Save  Your  Combs  and  Cappings 

and  send  them  to  us.  Our  high-pressure  outfits  and  special 
equipment  will  get  out  all  the  available  wax.  The  extra  wax 
we  get  usually  more  than  pays  for  rendering  charges. 

For  your  share  of  wax  we  will  either  pay  you  the  highest 
cash  price  or  work  it  for  you  into 

Dadant's  Foundation 

If  your  bees  are  not  already  acquainted  with  DADANT'C 
FOUNDATION  you  should  give  them  a  chance  to  te^t  it. 
Their  action  will  be  more  convincing  than  our  words,  "Best 
by  Test. ' ' 


Dadant  &  Sons.  Hamilton.  Illinois 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  OTHER  DAY  the  editor  stood  at  one 
of  the  Brooklyn  docks,  New  York,  and  saw 
2000  tons  of  honey 

STARTLING 

MARKET 

CONDITION. 


ready  to  load  on  a 
ship  for  Italy,  and 
more  to  follow. 
Two  thousand  tons, 
or  a  whole  shipload,  and  selling  at  14  cents 
per  pound  on  the  dock !  A  little  of  it  was 
mountain  sage  from  California,  but  most  of 
it  was  from  the  bellflower,  from  Cuba.  All 
of  it  was  honey,  as  the  marks  showed,  and 
as  the  ooze  from  between  the  cracks  of  the 
barrel-staves  plainly  showed.  If  the  reader 
can  imagine  a  stack  of  barrels  and  cases  10 
feet  high  50  feet  deep  and  extending  the 
length  of  a  dock  for  some  300  feet  he  will 
be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  quantity. 
We  were  anxious  to  secure  a  photo ;  but,  no. 
Strict  government  regulations  prevented. 
On  asking  the  superintendent  of  the  dock 
he  assured  us  that,  while  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  grant  us  the  i^rivilege  of  taking  a 
picture,  he  had  jDositive  instructions  to  per- 
mit no  camera  to  be  used. 

This  large  amount  of  honey  was  bought 
and  sold  to  Paton  &  Crowell,  of  NeAV  York, 
to  agents  of  the  Italian  government. 

Fact  No.  2. — We  learned  of  another  ship- 
ment going  to  the  same  government,  consist- 
ing of  1000  barrels  of  West  India  honey, 
selling  for  slightly  less  than  14  cents. 

Fact  No.  3. — A  lot  of  100  tons  of  honey 
from  the  West  Indies  was  sold  to  a  broker 
for  66  cents  a  gallon.  Fifteen  minutes  after 
arrival  at  the  dock  the  entire  lot  was  sold  at 
$1.80  a  gallon— a  net  profit  of  $20,000  all  in 
one  deal.  Said  the  broker,  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye : 

"You  may  call  that  robbery.  Say,  Mr. 
Root,  if  a  honey-producer  would  otfer  you  a 
fine  lot  of  honey  at  a  ijrice  below  its  mar- 
ket value,  would  you  say  to  him,  'My  dear 
fellow,  I  love  you  so  dearly  that  out  of  the 
goodness  of  my  heart  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
that  the  honey  is  worth  more  than  that,  and 
I  will  pay  you  the  full  market  price?'  Or 
would  you  say,  'I  will  take  it,'  as  I  didf 


And,  again,  when  a  buyer,  seeing  that 
honey,  called  me  up  on  the  phone  and  asked 
me  what  I  would  take  for  it,  I  was  afraid 
to  make  him  an  offer.  The  fact  was  I  want- 
ed time  to  catch  my  breath.  I  told  him  I 
did  not  want  to  sell  that  day.  When  he 
said,  'AVell,  make  me  an  offer,'  I  thought  I 
would  make  a  price  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  accept,  as  I  did  not  want  to  sell  at 
the  market  prices  then  i:)revailing.  But 
when  he  did  accept,  do  you  think  I  was 
going  to  say  to  him,  'My  dear  fellow,  you 
are  paying  too  much?'  Not  on  your  life. 
When  the  buyer  and  producer  do  not  know 
what  a  commodity  is  worth  they  have  got 
to  pay  me  for  what  they  do  not  know  but 
ought  to  know.  I  ain't  in  business  for  my 
health." 

Then  he  gave  a  little  chuckle  and  a  twist 
of  the  hand,  suggesting  he  would  do  it 
again  if  he  had  a  chance. 

Fact  No.  4. — ^The  Italian  government  is 
buying  enormous  quantities  of  honey.  Their 
agents  have  been  buying  recklessly.  In  the 
meantime  Great  Britain  and  France,  more 
conservative,  seem  to  have  dropped  out, 
altho  they  are  watching  their  chances;  but 
apparently  they  are  not  willing  to  i^ay  the 
prices  that  Italy  has  been  paying. 

Fact  No.  5. — There  appears  to  have  been 
a  large  crop  of  Cuban  and  West  India 
honey  the  i^ast  season.  All  of  it  has  gone  to 
Euroi^e. 

Fact  No.  6. — There  is  a  shortage  in  the 
crop  of  extracted  honey  in  the  eastern 
states  as  eomiDared  with  last  year.  Some 
estimate  it  at  25  per  cent  of  last  year's 
crop  and  others  50  per  cent,  while  a  few 
report  a  normal  yield.  There  was  a  failure 
in  Texas,  short  crop  in  California,  a  light 
yield  in  Colorado,  and  a  fair  yield  in  Idaho. 
Fact  No.  7. — All  last  year's  honey,  comb 
and  extracted,  has  been  cleaned  up. 

Fact  No.  8. — Brokers  and  big  buyers  are 
scouring  the  market  for  extracted  honey. 
One  broker  is  bidding  against  another,  all 
of  which  lias  a  tendency  to  "bull"  the  mar- 
ket.    Said  one  broker :     "Tlie  market  is  de- 
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cidedly  bullish  at  the  present  time;  but  I 
am  expecting  a  big  slump.  When  Italy  gets 
filled  up,  like  Great  Britain  and  France, 
mark  what  I  say — prices  will  go  tumbling, 
and  then  the  fellow  who  has  been  going 
around  the  country  contracting  in  ad\ance 
will  be  left  high  and  dry,  believe  me." 

Fact  No.  9. — The  editor  got  a  calling- 
down  in  New  York  for  "bulling"  the  mar- 
ket in  some  recent  speeches  at  several  of 
the  field  meets  which  he  attended  in  the 
East.  Telegrams  were  hurriedly  sent  to  the 
big  buyers,  telling  that  Boot  had  boosted 
the  market  clear  up,  and  that  they  (the 
buyers)  had  got  to  come  across  with  more. 
Said  one  buyer:  "Mr.  Root,  you  surely 
have  'spilled  the  beans.'  We  thought  you 
were  with  us.  You  will  have  to  come 
across  with  more  money  yourself.  Why 
didn't  you  keep  still  until  we  had  bought 
up  and  then  play  your  bull  antics?  You 
fired  your  wad  too  soon." 

What  do  all  these  facts  mean  ? 

They  mean  that  prices  on  extracted  are 
"bullish,"  and  will  probably  stay  so  pro- 
vided the  allies  continue  to  buy  honey,  and 
provided,  also,  that  Food  Controller  Hoover 
and  the  allies  of  Europe  do  not  put  honey 
on  the  same  basis  as  sugar,  so  that  the 
consumer  can  get  only  •  a  small  quantity. 
And  this  leads  to  the  statement  that  the 
furore  in  honey-buying  from  Italy  is  based 
on  the  simple  fact  that  sugar  has  been  com- 
mandeered in  that  country.  That  means 
that  the  consumer  in  Europe  can  buy  only  a 
very  limited  cjuantity — not  enough  to  sup- 
ply his  needs  or  demands.  Honey  is  a 
superior  substitute  for  sugar.  The  con- 
sumer can  buy  honey,  as  much  as  liis 
pocketbook  will  allow,  and  he  is  actually 
paying  50  to  60  cents  per  pound  for  ex- 
tracted honey  in  Italy — the  very  same  ar- 
ticle that  the  producer,  in  one  case  at 
least,  sold  for  at  least  66  cents  a  gallon, 
or  5^2  cents  per  pound.  Here  is  an  ex- 
treme case  where  the  consumer  is  paying 
about  1000  per  cent  above  the  price  paid 
to  the  producer.  What  do  you  think  of 
that?  War  prices,  war  freights,  submarine 
insurance,  and  last,  but  not  least,  brokers' 
profits. 

We  did  not  hear  very  much  about  the 
activity  of  the  comb-honey  market  while  in 
the  East.  While  comb  honey  will  doubtless 
sell  for  more  than  it  did  last  year,  it  is 
now  bringing  somewhat  more.  It  is  very 
evident  that  the  allies  do  not  want  comb 
honey.  This  commodity  must  be  consumed 
wholly  at  home;  but  llie  price  of  comb 
honey  is  likely  to  go  uj)  in  sympathy  witli 
extracted. 

TIuM'e  are  some  tilings  tliat  iiul'<;itt'  Ihni 
Italy    is   getting   wise    like    iRr    allies,    and 


will  refuse  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
honey  that  is  considerably  beyond  the  price 
of  sugar.  Whether  Italy  or  the  other  allies 
will  continue  to  buy  honey,  whether  they 
will  pay  more  than  they  have  b;en  paying, 
no  one  can  tell.  It  may  be  that  the  pro- 
ducer will  get  more  by  waiting.  Perhaps 
he  will  do  better  to  sell  now.  We  don't 
know,  and  we  don't  believe  any  one  else 
does. 


ELSEWHERE  WE  HAVE  made  mention 
of  the  fact  that  honey-brokers  are  abroad 
in  the  land,  and 
THE  BIG  some  of  them  have 

HONEY-  made     big    monev 

BROKEBS.  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years, 
particularly  since  the  allies  have  begun  to 
buy  honey  when  they  could  not  get  sugar. 

We  know  of  one  firm  that,  a  few  years 
ago,  put  $10,000  into  the  business,  and 
whose  credit  at  the  bank  now  is  good  for  a 
million  dollars;  and  we  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  to  learn  that  they  have  bought  in 
the  last  twelve  months  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  honey ;  and  we  know  of  several 
brokers  in  New  York  and  Chicago  who  have, 
bought  honey  in  five  and  ten  carlots;  a^nl 
while  they  doubtless  sometimes  make  a  "big 
scoop,"  yet,  if  our  information  is  correct, 
the  majority  of  them  do  not  clear  over  a 
cent  a  pound;  but  even  that  much  on  100- 
ton  lots  means  a  big  sum  of  money. 

In  these  days  of  war  prices  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  are  food  speculators  in  the 
land,  and  some  of  them  have  become  im- 
mensely wealthy  within  a  short  time.  We 
have  no  defense  to  make  for  the  speculator. 
He  ought  to  be  curbed,  and  we  hope  Hoover 
will  do  it.  A  legitimate  profit  is  permis- 
sible; and  there  is  no  dodging  the  fact 
that  nearly  every  one,  if  he  had  a  chance  to 
make  a  scoop,  would  do  it  if  he  could ;  and 
almost  in  the  same  breath  the  same  fellow 
who  would  condemn  the  man  for  making 
an  enormous  profit  is  the  very  man  who 
would  do  some  scoo])ing  if  he  were  smart 
enough. 

But  what  about  the  broker?  Is  he  an 
unmitigated  evil  or  a  necessary  evil,  or  is  he 
an  evil  at  all?  All  we  can  say  is  that  there 
are  brokers  and  brokers,  some  good  and 
some  bad.  It  is  the  latter,  just  as  it  is  in 
the  other  professions,  that  hurt  those  who 
are  trying  to  do  an  honest  business. 

After  a  talk  with  brokers  in  several  of 
our  big  cities,  we  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  many  of  them  are  honest.  As 
one  of  them  very  correctly  said,  "I  cannot 
rd'ord  to  rob  my  clients  ard  cus'omns,  be- 
(a:;:e   that    world    pievent    in?    from   doing 
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any  business  wilh  those  sanx^  peoitlo  in  llu" 
future.  1  am  tryinti'  to  do  an  honest  busi- 
ness witli  the  same  people  year  in  and  year 
out." 

There  is  no  doubt  thai  the  bii^'  l)uyer  and 
the  bii,^  broker  have  helped  to  "bull"  the 
market  on  honey.  There  are  so  many  of 
liiem  that  they  bid  aiiainst  each  other.  Said 
on?  biiT  broker  in  t'liicago,  "Jf  the  buyers 
would  stay  out  of  the  tield  for  a  while  the 
market  would  decline;  but,  no;  they  must 
all  rush  in,  with  the  result  that  we  all  have 
to  pay  high  prices." 

There  you  are.  One  buyer  tries  to  get 
ahead  of  the  other  fellow;  and  in  the  grand 
rush  thej'  boost  prices.  If  they  could  all 
combine,  they  could  stand  back  and  Say 
they  Avould  not  pay  more  than  10  c^nts  per 
pound  for  honey;  but  fortunately  they  can- 
not control  each  other,  with  the  result  that 
the  bad  broker  and  the  good  broker,  the  big 
buyer  and  the  commission  ipan,  prevent  a 
cornering  of  the  market. 

But  jierhaps  one  says:  "Why  not  cut  out 
the  middleman?  Why  should  net  the  bee- 
keepers organize  and  sell  to  the  markets  of 
Europe  direct?"  They  have  been  talking 
that  for  the  last  forty  years,  but  have  not 
done  it.  So  far  they  seem  unable  to  effect 
the  necessai-y  organization  to  accomplish 
this.  The  jirobabilities  are  that  the  middle- 
man will  always  be  a  necessary  evil.  He 
will  have  the  ready  cash,  and  he  will  be  able 
to  get  hold  of  the  very  large  buyers,  such  as 
great  corporations  and  even  governments, 
a  thing  the  individual  producer  cannot  do. 


THE  DIS- 
APPEARING 
DISEASE. 


HOUSE,  at  the  field  meet  at  Camillus. 
,  told  us  that  the  disease  we  described 
editorially  in 
Gleanings,  page 
500,  had  appeared 
last  season  in  his 
locality,  and  that 
he  was  considerably  alarmed,  as  it  cut  down 
his  colonies  so  much  that  it  interfered  with 
the  yield  of  honey.  He  did  not  believe  it 
was  due  to  a  germ  nor  to  any  form  of  dis- 
ease— that  it  was  simply  a  case  of  malnu- 
trition. 

This  disappearing  or  Isle  of  Wight  dis- 
ease, it  w^ill  be  remembered,  comes  on  during 
a  rainy  chilly  spell,  and  just  before  a  honey- 
flow.  During  periods  of  intermittent  sun- 
shine the  bees  have  access  to  pollen  and  but 
very  little  nectar.  This  thing  continues  for 
days  and  days.  At  the  general  opening  of 
the  honey-flow  the  bad  symptoms  begin  to 
be  very  manifast;  but  as  soon  as  the  honev- 
flnw    is    well    under    way    accompanied    by 


goi  (1  weather  the  disea.se  disappears — hence 
the  name,  "disappearing  disease." 

Mr.  House's  theory  is  that  the  intestines 
of  the  bees  become  overcharged  with  pollen, 
and  that  the  real  trouble  is  indigestion 
caused  by  too  nnu-li  nitrogenous  food  in  the 
general  di.l.  in  other  words,  they  arc 
forced,  he  thinks,  to  use  an  unl)alanced 
ration. 

Mr.  K.  F.  lloltermann,  of  Brantford, 
Canada,  and  other  beekeepers  of  Ontario, 
have  found  considerable  of  the  disappear- 
ing disease  tliis  summer,  and  for  a  time 
tliey  were  considerably  alarmed ;  but,  true 
to  its  name,  it  began  to  disappear — not, 
however,  until  it  had  done  considerable 
damage  in  their  apiaries.  Warm  sunshine, 
lots  of  it,  and  plenty  of  honey  seemed  to 
cure  it. 

Mr.  Bouse  may  have  offered  the  true  so- 
lution of  the  trouble.  Some  two  years  ago, 
when  the  discussion  came  up,  many  report- 
ed that  they  cured  the  disease  or  malady  by 
feeding  sugar  syrup  in  connection  witli 
some  antiseptic.  In  almost  every  case  the 
feeding  seemed  to  mitigate  the  trouble — 
sometimes  curing  it  entirely.  It  was  sup- 
posed by  each  of  the  writers  that  the  par- 
ticular anitseptic  that  they  used  was  the 
thing  that  diet  the  cure;  but  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  feeding  sugar  syrup  for  honey 
would  make  up  a  balanced  ration.  In  other 
words,  the  bees  were  given  something  that 
they  could  digest. 


IT  HAS  BEEN  quite  generally  believed 
that  the  feeding  value  of  alfalfa  for  cattle 
was  ahead  of 
SWEET  CLOVER  sweet  clover.     In 

AND  ALFALFA  our   issue    for 

AS  FEEDS.  July,     page    512, 

^v^  intimated  as 
much,  and  new  one  of  the  Kansas  farmers 
has  'jome  back,  saying  the  statement  is  not 
true — at  least  it  is  announced  that  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Kansas  conducted  som^ 
feeding  tests  where  the  cattle  were  divided 
in  two  separate  groups.  One  group  was 
given  rations  of  alfalfa  hay,  and  the  other 
was  given  sweet  clover.  The  sweet-clover 
steers  won  out,  gaining  25  per  cent  more 
per  100  lbs.  than  steers  fed  on  alfalfa  hay. 

This  might  not  prove  to  be  true  in  other 
localities ;  but  even  if  the  sweet  clover 
should  hold  its  own  on  an  even  basis  it  will 
probably  take  the  place  of  alfalfa. 

Sweet  clover  grows  more  readily  on  al- 
mrst  any  kind  of  soil  where  alfalfa  must 
have  conditions  favorable.  It  does  not 
bloat  cattle  as  does  alfalfa,  and  will  go 
deeper  thru   hardpan   than   alfalfa.     With 
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one  or  two  exceptions  alfalfa  yields  honey 
only  in  irrigated  states,  while  sweet  clover 
furnishes  nectar  anywhere  on  any  soil. 

Sweet  clover  is  a  great  honey-plant,  and 
is  destined  to  be  the  most  valuable  one  in 
the  United  States  if  we  except  white  and 
alsike  clover.  It  yields  honey  every  year, 
dry  or  wet,  on  any  soil,  sweet  or  acid,  altho 
it  prefers  good  soil  with  lime  in  it.  It  has 
in  some  states  made  land  that  was  worth 
only  $10.00  per  acre  now  worth  $200  per 
acre.  It  is  so  much  in  demand  that  its  seed 
is  the  highest-priced  of  any  seed  in  the  mar- 
ket. 

On  the  other  hand  white  and  alsike  clover 
require  favorable  conditions  or  else  they 
will  not  give  up  their  nectar,  if,  indeed, 
they  will  grow  at  all. 

Beekeepers  should  take  pains  to  herald 
these  facts  everywhere  in  their  locality. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  out  of  the 
way  if  they  would  carry  pocketfuls  of  seed 
and  scatter  it  in  localities  where  nothing 
but  useless  weeds  are  grown.  Nobody  is 
harmed,  and,  moreover,  the  farmer  and  th? 
beekeeper  will  be  greatly  benefited. 


WE  HAVE  BEEN  using  this  plan  more 
and  more  of  late.     In  some  respects  it  is 

more     reliable 

DIAGNOSING 

BY  THE 

FLIGHT  OF 

BEES 


than  a  mere  ex- 
amination of  the 
combs.  If  the 
colony  shows 
bees  going  out 
and  in  rapidly,  and  coming  just  as  rapidly, 
it  is  as  sure  as  fate  that  they  will  need  room 
soon;  and  without  room  they  will  swarm. 
A  colony  that  has  started  in  to  work  well 
should  be  kept  busy  by  keeping  ahead  of  it. 
Entrance  diagnosis  saves  time — hours  of 
it — when  time  is  most  precious.  Away  back 
in  the  early  70's  and  80's  A.  I.  Root  used 
entrance  diagnosis  very  largely,  and  the 
writer  as  a  mere  boy  then  remembers  dis- 
tinctly how  he  used  to  catch  us  up  after 
we  had  been  all  over  the  yard  in  detail, 
comb  by  comb;  and  after  a  survey  of  five 
minutes  in  the  beeyard  he  would  show  where 
we  had  failed  to  do  what  ought  to  hpvc  been 
done  earlier.  We  used  to  imagine  he  had 
some  X-ray  eyes,  and  could  look  clear  thru 
a  colony,  for  we  did  not  see  how  under  the 
sun  he  could  tell  from  the  outside  in  thi^ee 
seconds  what  that  colony  was  doing,  and 
what  it  would  be  likely  to  do  unless  taken 
care  of. 

In  the  years  that  have  passed  since,  by 
the  use  of  X-ray  eyes  on  otlier  hives  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  entrance 
diagiiosis,  so  far  as  the  need  of  room  is 
concerned,  in  respect  to  the  future  i,s  more 


reliable  than  looking  down  into-  the  hive 
itself,  because  it  shows  what  the  colony  is 
going  to  do,  and  that  means  swarming  un- 
less room  is  given.  A  colony  may  be  ever 
so  full  of  stores;  but  unless  its  bees  are 
active  at  the  entrance  it  is  not  likely  to 
need  more  room. 


ONE  GREAT  advantage  of  the  eombless 
package   of  bees  is  that  it  will  not   carry 

brood      diseases. 

BROOD  IN 

POUND 

PACKAGES 


On  account  of 
that,  the  busi- 
ness has  grown 
to  enormous  pro- 
portions. But  lately  some  have  been  ship- 
ping pounds  of  bees  with  a  frame  of  brood. 
In  regard  to  this,  Provincial  Apiarist  Mor- 
ley  Pettit,  Ontario,  wiites: 

I  wish  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  shipping:  of 
bees  in  pound  packages  with  a  comb  of  brood  in 
each.      One    of    our    beekeepers    purchased    recently 

from    10   three-pound  packages   with 

a  comb  of  brood  in  each.  A  few  days  after  he  had 
received  those  lie  found  both  American  and  European 
foul  brood  in  the  colony,  and  in  every  case  the  dis- 
ease showed  in  the  comb  which  came  with  the 
package.  I  would  not  care  to  have  you  mention 
the  name  of  the  party  along  with  my  name ;  but 
there  should  be  a  strong  protest  against  the  shipping 
of  bees  on  so-called  natural  stores  or  with  a  comb 
where  they  woaild  have  brood.  Such  a  practice  sim- 
ply defeats  the  main  purpose  of  the  eombless  pack- 
age, and  makes  it  a  possible  carrier  of  disease  in- 
stead of  one  which  is  practically  safe  against  the 
carrying  of  disease.  Mobley  Pettit, 

Guelph,  Canada.  Provincial  Apiarist. 

We  have  for  years  shipped  nuclei  with 
bees  and  brood.  Our  yards  are  under  care- 
ful surveillance  and  state  inspection,  and  so 
far  we  do  not  know  of  a  ease  where  brood 
disease  has  been  carried  that  way.  But  if 
one  proposes  to  ship  bees  in  pound  lots  let 
him  go  to  the  limit  and  be  safe.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  one  should  buy  nuclei  or  full 
colonies  unless  he  knows  the  party  of  whom 
he  is  buying  is  taking  every  precaution 
against  brood  disease.  Diseases  are  scat- 
tered pretty  well  over  the  country  now,  and 
it  belioo\'es  the  buyer  to  be  careful  as  well 
as  the  shipper. 


DIB  YOU  EVER  NOTICE  that  a  frame 
full  of  sealed   or  hatching  brood  is  about 

two-thirds  as  heavy  as 
WEIGHT  a    frame   of  honey   of 

OF  SEALED  the  same  thickness  of 

BROOD  comb  from  capping  to 

capp  i  n  g  ?  When' 
"  hefting  "  a  colony  to  determine  the  amount 
of  stores,  one  is  liable  to  be  misled  if  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  sealed  brood  in  the 
bive. 
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„i,es  fr,„„    LESSONS  OF  FIFTY  YEARS 


Fort  Plain 
is  the  home  of 
P.  H.  Elwood, 
one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the 
New  York  bee- 
keepers. He  is 
now  in  his  seventieth  year,  and  has  been 
keeping-  bees  for  more  than  50  years.  His 
first  connection  with  bees  was  in  1862,  when 
a  bee-tree  was  found  and  100  pounds  of 
honey  obtained. 

Mr.  Elwood  and  Capt.  Hetherington 
formed  a  partnership  which  was  continued 
for  five  years.  The  former  had  made  a 
start  in  beekeeping  with  the  old  box  hive; 
but  during  the  partnership,  coming  in  fre- 
quent contact  with  Moses  Quinby,  who  lived 
but  ten  miles  away,  they  decided  to  use  his 
liive.  Mr.  Elwood  is  even  now  using  the 
Quinby  hive  (altho  he  owns  others)  secured 
when  buying  bees.  At  the  start  they  bought 
bees  which  proved  to  be  diseased  with 
American  foul  brood.  Hetheringion  ad- 
vised running  them  for  extracted  honey  on 
account  of  the  disease,  altho  only  three 
weeks  before  the  close  of  the  white-honey 
harvest,  removing  the  queens  and  allowing 
all  the  brood  to  hatch,  then  shaking  the  bees 
from  the  combs  and  destroying  the  latter. 
But  the  trouble  practically  disappeared, 
and,  therefore,  they  decided  to  Avinter  them, 
and  that  was  the  last  they  saw  of  the  disease. 

In  reply  to  a  series  of  questions  (for  I 
knew  that  such  disappearance  of  the  disease 
must  be  a  very  rare  occurrence),  Mr.  El- 
wood said  that  there  was  no  question  about 
its  disappearance,  and  that  it  was  undoubt- 
edly American  foul  brood,  for  Quinby, 
Hetherington,  and  Elwood  all  knew  the  dis- 
ease. They  claim  that  (altho  rarely  the 
case)  if  the  bees  clean  out  the  larvae 
promptly  after  they  die,  and  before  they  be- 
come ropy  and  sticky,  the  colony  may  be 
cured.  This  may  explain  Avhy  some  have 
found  that  combs  from  colonies  with  Amer- 
ican foul  brood  can  sometimes  be  used  with- 
out spreading  the  disease ;  and  there  have 
I)een  cases  in  Avhich  an  insp^ector  lias  pro- 
nounced a  colony  .slightly  diseased,  and 
later  no  disease  could  be  found.  Mr.  James 
Armstrong,  one  of  the  most  etlficient  in- 
spectors in  Ontario,  told  me  that  if  a  dis- 
eased cell  is  stirred  up  with  a  toothi5ick, 
destroying  or  in  a  measure  breaking  up  its 
adhesive  contents,  it  is  possible  that  the  cell 
might  he  cleaned  out  by  the  bees.  In  fact. 
Hetheringlon  and  Elwood  bought  and  used 
a  lot  of  combs  that  had  besn  in  contact  with 
the  disease.  However,  I  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment think  that  any  of  the  above  gentlemen 
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would  advise  de- 
pending .u  p  o  n 
the  bees  to  cure 
American  foul 
brood. 

The  s  e  c  0  11  d 
season  the  part- 
n  e  r  s  continued 
to  run  for  ex- 
tracted honev  and  had  an  average  of  112 
liounds  of  honey  which  sold  at  15  cents  per 
pound  in  kegs.  During  the  same  season 
one  colony  produced  582  pounds  of  extract- 
ed honey,  the  colony  gaining  57^/4  pounds  in 
two  days  while  the  basswood  flow  was  on. 
Nearly  all  the  surplus  for  the  season  was 
produced  from  bassAvood,  as  clover  had  been 
largely  a  failure. 

PRICE  OF  COMB  HONEY. 

Then  they  engaged  in  comb-honey  pro- 
duction, and  during  those  years  they  re- 
ceived an  average  of  about  5  pounds  of 
comb  honey  per  colony.  The  first  season  it 
sold  at  28  cents  per  pound,  the  honey  being 
built  and  sold  in  two-comb  glassed  boxes 
which  were  weighed  with  the  honey  and  sold 
at  the  same  price. 

INCREASE. 

Ever  since  the  box  hive  was  dropped  they 
made  increase  artificially  and  sought  to  pre- 
vent natural  increase.  The  combs  in  the 
brood-chambers  were  examined  and  the 
queen-cells  broken  down.  This  method  of 
prevention  of  swarming  was  practiced  44 
years  ago.  Shade  for  the  hives  was  also 
used  as  a  preventive.  As  above  stated,  they 
used  the  large  Quinby  hive  which  had  a 
capacity  of  100  pounds  of  surplus  on  the 
sides  and  one  story  on  top.  Occasionally 
they  tiered  up.  The  plan  was  to  take  the 
partly  filled  sections  at  the  sides  and  finish 
them  on  top. 

ITALIAN    BEES. 

The  first  year  Elwood  was  in  partnersliip 
with  Hetherington  they  decided  to  get  rid 
of  their  black  bees,  and,  therefore,  Elwood 
bouglit  an  Italian  queen  from  Quinby  and 
reared  queens  from  her.  Her  progeny  did 
splendid  work,  and  Mr.  Elwood  has  us?d 
Italian  blood  ever  since.  There  were,  how- 
ever, so  many  black  bees  about  that  tli? 
Italians  could  not  be  kept  pure. 

PARTNERSHIP   DISSOLVED. 

This  partnei-ship  lasted  five  years,  during 
which  time  they  increased  to  about  400 
colonies  and  secured  an  average  of  about  50 
pounds  of  comb  honey  per  colony,  altho 
the  price  received  was  gradually  lowering. 
The  size  of  the  section  was  also  reduced. 
The  first  single  section  was  5^4x51/4x2 
inches,    and    held    about    two    pounds    of 
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honey;   and   tlie   next    size   of   seclioii   was 
41/4x41/4x1%. 

MR.   ELWOOD'S   locality. 

Since  then  average  yields  have  gradnally 
decreased.  Buckwheat  is  very  unreliable; 
and,  altho  the  introduction  of  alsike  clover 
has  to  some  extent  made  up  for  the  lack  of 
basswood,  still  the  country  has  become  less 
suited  for  beekeeping.  Mr.  Elwood  does 
not  consider  bis  section  of  the  country  a 
particularly  good  bee-country  at  present, 
especially  since  basswood  has  largely  failed 
and  the  seasons  are  more  extreme,  either  too 
wet  or  too  dry.  One  reason  why  basswood 
does  not  yield  well  is  because  the  woods  are 
too  open  and  the  soil  about  the  basswood 
roots  dries  out  more,  owing  to  the  access  of 
sun  and  wind.  Last  year,  however,  quite  a 
lot  of  basswood  honey  was  secured. 

GLASSING  SECTIONS. 

Since  first  producing  section  honey  Mr. 
Elwood  has  continued  to  glass  his  sections. 
He  said : 

You  can  tell  your  folks  that  Elwood  has 
not  got  out  of  the  woods  yet  on  glassed 
honey.  He  got  into  the  woods  40  years  ago, 
and  his  circles  always  bring  up  at  the  same 
place.  Some  of  the  beekeepers  of  the  Middle 
West  have  been  anxious  that  he  tind  him- 
self; but,  "Shall  the  blind  lead  the  blind?" 
When  I  was  in  New  York  a  number  of  years 
ago  I  saw  a  wholesaler  putting  glass  on 
honey  bought  from  an  Illinois  beekeeper. 
When  my  son  was  in  the  city  this  season  he 
saw  the  same  operation  repeated.  These 
Middle  West  men  say  it  is  positively  wicked 
to  sell  glass  for  honey.  What  shall  we  do 
about  it  when  several  million  people  in  New 
York  and  other  cities  in  the  East  want 
glassed  sections?  Shall  we  tell  them  to  stop 
encouraging  wickedness  and  to  begin  buying 
"hayseed"  honey  that  comes  in  carriers 
with  a  bale  of  hay  (more  or  less)  in  the 
bottom  of  the  carrier  for  a  cushion?  And 
the  Western  beekeepers  after  a  good  deal  of 
hard  work  have  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
railroads  to  charge  them  double  price  for 
moving  their  honey  unless  they  buy  these 
carriers  and  furnish  the  hay.  Of  course,  if 
the  beekeepers  will  persist  in  using  a  section 
and  packing-case  so  that  the  honey  has  to 
support  both  the  section  and  the  packing- 
case,  he  will  have  to  pay  the  penalty  in 
freight  bills,  in  brokerage,  etc.  With  rea- 
sonable care  glassed  honey  will  carry  safely 
without  carriers.  For  many  years  we  have 
had  no  losses  to  pay,  altho  much  of  our 
honey  has  been  shipped  direct  to  the  buyers. 
What  breakage  has  occurred  has  been  thru 
carelessness  or  bad  usage,  and  the  railroad 
and  express  companies  have  paid  the  loss. 

When  the  Black  Hills  was  a  mining  camp 
our  glassed  honey  went  there  safely,  travel- 
ing the  last  150  miles  by  stage;  and  when 
H.  K.  &  F.  B.  Thurber  &  Co.  were  in  busi- 
ness thev  sent  some  across  the  ocean  to  the 


Paris  exposition,  and  it  arrived  in  suffi- 
ciently good  condition  to  obtain  a  first  prize 
when  exhibited  in  the  original  packing- 
cases.  There  is  no  doubt  that  glassed  honey 
carries  more  safely  in  a  delivery  wagon  than 
any  other  package. 

Not  long  ago  I  obtained  a  section  of  one 
of  the  finest  and  best  advertised  brands  of 
carton  honey.  I  pulled  the  section  out  of  the 
carton  and  found  a  bruised  spot  on  one  side; 
and  on  turning  it  over  there  was  a  corre- 
sponding spot  on  the  other  side.  There  was 
no  leakage,  but  a  spot  marring  its  beauty, 
and  enough  of  a  bruise  to  set  it  candying. 
Uncovered  honey  is  so  attractive  to  flies  and 
other  insects  and  vermin  that  in  some  i3laces 
it  has  already  been  ruled  out  by  boards  of 
health.  If  this  ruling  should  become  general 
the  question  to  be  decided  is  whether  comb 
honey  is  to  be  encased  in  cartons  or  glass. 
This  statement  is  supported  by  the  following 
letter  from  a  wholesale  dealer  in  New  York: 
Mr.  H.  R.  Wright: 

Dear  Sir  : — If  you  send  me  any  honey  in  the  future, 
be  sure  to  send  it  either  in  glass  or  cartons,  as  the 
Board  of  Health  rules  are  very  strict  here  on  dis- 
playing Tinglassed  or  uncovered  honey.  Therefore, 
grocers  have  to  keep  it  in  the  case.  This  they  da 
not  like  to  do,  as  it  is  not  a  decent  display. 
Yours  truly, 

S.  M.  Zaibkr. 

A  score  of  years  ago  a  leading  firm  of 
retail  grocers  in  New  York  said  they  would 
buy  none  but  glassed  comb  honey,  and  they 
are  still  buying  it.  One  of  the  reasons  they 
gave  was  that,  as  far  as  jiossible,  their  good  i 
must  display  and  sell  themselves,  and  that 
their  clerks  had  no  time  to  show  up  goods. 
A  few  boxes  of  glassed  comb  honey  set  in  a 
window  whore  the  light  shines  thru  them 
will  sell  more  honey  than  a  ton  of  carton 
honey  placed  on  the  shelves,  and  it  will  also 
sell  more  than  a  whole  grocery  sown  knee- 
deep  with  advertising.  The  beauty  of  put- 
ting up  honey  so  it  sells  itself  is  that  this 
kind  of  advertising  is  inexpensive.  The  live 
grocer  is  awake  to  this;  and  when  he  gctT 
a  consignment  of  peaches  he  puts  them,  not 
in  a  cool  cellar,  but  out  on  the  sidewalk  in 
the  dust  and  heat  of  the  street  where  they 
sell  themselves.  How  many  customers  will 
inquire  for  goods  that  have  their  season, 
unless  such  goods  are  displayed?  Some  o^ 
our  friends  said  that  the  bothersome  stamp- 
act  would  put  a  finish  to  glassed  honey.  It 
has  not  done  so,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  put 
new  life  into  this  style  of  package.  The 
reasons  are  that,  as  comb  honey  is  now  sold 
l:)y  the  dozen  or  piece,  w^e  give,  in  addition 
to  the  standard  assortment  of  honey,  added 
protection  to  the  goods;  added  jirotection  to 
the  health  of  the  consumer;  and  with  each 
section-box  a  double  page  of  advertising 
that  sells  the  goods.  All  this  is  done  at  only 
a  slight  advance  in  cost  over  cartons.  No 
need  of  stamping  such  packages,  for  every 
cell  of  honey  .shows. 

LARGE    OPERATIONS. 

Not  nuu'h  sugar  svrup  is  fed  for  winter. 
Tlie  fall  of  lOlG.  none  at  all  was  u.scd.     For 
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several  years  ]\Ir.  Klwood  had  put  into  win- 
ter quarters  1300  to  1400  colonies  of  bees, 
and  for  eight  or  ten  years  he  beg'an  the 
honey  season  with  soniethin.u'  like  1000  colo- 
nics. H<3  has  run  11  apiaries  witli  100  or 
more  colonies  in  each.  Now  he  has  seven 
apiaries  with  a  less  number  of  colonies.  In 
fact,  he  prefers  to  have  not  more  than  7C 
colonies  in  an  apiary.  When  he  had  his 
largest  yields  he  had  only  40  in  an  apiary. 

SWARM  PREVENTION. 

Mr.  Elvvood  is  an  advocate  of  a  large  en- 
trance, two  or  three  inches  wide  by  nearly  a 
foot  in  length,  and  still  practices  artificial 
increase,  obtaining  the  same  when  the 
colony  has  the  swarming  impulse.  He 
takes  away  the  queen,  one  or  two  cards  of 
brood,   and   enough   bees   to   protect   them. 


The  bottoin'.ess  l.ags  prevent  robbing,  but  laerniit  (he 
few  b€es  in  the  supers. to  escape. 

Into  the  nucleus  he  puts  at  least  four 
frames  of  brood  with  the  queen,  getting  the 
additional  combs  from  another  colony. 
Sometimes  on  the  next  round  he  adds  brood, 
bringing  the  number  up  to  seven  combs.  The 
colony  which  has  been  left  queenless,  with 
(lueen-cells  started  under  the  swarming  im- 
pulse, are  gone  into  on  the  next  round, 
which  is  nine  or  ten  days  later,  and  all  but 
one  cell  broken  down.  Sometimes  ths 
colony  will  swarm  out  when  the  young 
(jueen  goes  out  to  mate,  leaving  the  narent 
hive  liopelessly  queenless.     That  is  the  one 


objection  to  Mr.  Elwood's  plan,  for  on  an 
axerage  about  five  per  cent  will  thus  swarm 
out.  However,  he  prefers  to  lake  his 
(liance  on  this. 

REMOVING  SURPLUS  HONEY. 

The  bee-escaiie  board  is  not  used  for  the 
removal  of  surplus  honey,  and  just  here  I 
can  not  help  wondering  if  in  this  respect 
Mr.  Elwood  has  not  got  a  little  of  the  old 
fossil  sticking  to  him  the  same  as  I  had 
when  ]  ])ut  the  wire-cloth  bee-escape  be- 
tween a  brood-chamber  and  six  supeis  with 
bees.  But,  never  mind.  The  bees  did  not 
smother,  but  came  out  of  the  supers  before 
I  went  back  next  day  to  remove  them.  And 
Mr.  Elwood  is  equally  successful  with  his 
jilan.  He  finds  the  neatest  way  of  removing 
supers  is  by  smoking  and  shaking  the  bees 
(lut,  but  mostly  smoking,  giving  a  shake  at 
last  by  striking  the  super  on  his  legs  to  get 
rid  of  hanging  bees.  The  comb-honey  su- 
pers are  piled  near  the  wagon-track,  and 
stacked  twelve  to  fifteen  high.  A  bottom- 
less bag  (see  illustration)  made  of  duck  is 
slipped  over  the  piles  of  supers,  protecting 
them  against  robbers  yet  allowing  the  bees 
to  collect  and  pass  out  into  the  bag.  The 
tops  of  the  bags  are  folded  well  to  keep  the 
robbers  out.  The  same  kind  of  covering  is 
used  over  the  horses'  heads  to  protect  them. 

CARNIOLANS  IMMUNE, 

When  European  foul  brood  was  bad,  Mr. 
Elwood  got  100  Carniolan  queens,  and  he 
and  Capt.  Hetherington  found  these  re- 
sisted the  disease  better  than  any  other  bees 
they  tried.  The  greater  the  vigor  of  the 
bees  the  better  they  could  resist  the  disease, 
altho  all  could  become  in  a  measure  immune. 

WINTERING  IN  THE  CELLAR. 

Mr.  Elwood  winters  his  bees  entirely  in 
the  cellar.  He  used  to  winter  outside;  but 
in  his  section  of  country  bees  sometimes  do 
not  get  a  fly  for  four  or  five  months,  and 
tliat  is  hard  on  bees  wintering  outside.  In 
what  is  called  their  "barn  cellar"  he  once 
wintei-ed  1000  colonies,  but  that  was  too 
many.  A  colony  which  winters  badly  will 
often  disturb  others  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity. He  would  like  to  put  just  enough  bees 
in  a  cellar  to  keep  up  a  proper  temperature. 
The  building,  or  cellar,  is  20  feet  wide,  60 
feet  long,  7  feet  high,  and  the  colonics  were 
tiered  four  high.  Going  up  from  the  cellar 
is  a  large  chimnej^  with  three  flues,  the  cen- 
ter one  for  fire,  the  outside  ones  for  flues. 
Artificial  heat  can  be  applied,  but  there  hss 
been  no  occasion  for  its  use.  The  object  in 
having  heat  in  the  center  flue  was  to  create 
a  current  of  air  in  the  others,  but  this  object 
he  accomplished  by  means  of  a  fire  up- 
stairs. 

Brant  ford,  Canada. 
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■p.  E  ADERS 
j^  of  tlie  Feb- 
ruaiy  issue 
o  f  Gleanings 
may  recall  an  ar- 
ticle by  the  edi- 
tor, Mr.  E.  R. 
Root,  in  -which 
he  described  his 
brief  visit  to  our  home  late  last  November, 
at  a  time  when  roads  were  almost  impas- 
sable and  rain  was  pouring  incessantly.  In 
diescribing  his  impressions  while  with  tis, 
as  I  remember,  he  noted  that  we  kept  a  lot 
of  bees,  had  a  number  of  different  sizes  of 
hives,  among  them  some  very  large  ones, 
and  that  we  also  had  a  pair  of  twin  boys. 
As  my  grandfather  and  great-uncle  were 
twins,  both  rather  extensive  beekeepers  for 
their  time,  and  both  used  very  large  hives, 
possibly  these  things  might  be  put  down  as 
''running  in  the  family." 

In  accordance  with  my  promise  to  the 
editor  to  send  him  an  article  giving  some 
points  of  management  with  the  different 
sizes  of  hives,  etc.,  I  wish  first  of  all  to  dis- 
pel any  illusion  held  by  any  one  that  I  have 
a  number  of  different  sizes  of  hives  by 
choice,  for  it  requires  no  argument  to  prove 
that  an  all-around  uniform  equipment  is  an 
asset  not  to  be  despised  when  it  comes  to 
the  matter  of  running  a  lot  of  bees  eco- 
nomically so  far  as  time  is  concerned,  not 
to  mention  having  supplies  all  alike,  etc. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  for  making  a  few 
pereonal  references,  I  will  say  that,  owing 
to  circumstances  over  which  I  had  no  con- 
trol, I  found  myself  17  or  18  years  ago  with 
my  wife  and  three  children,  and  not  $100 
of  available  cash  or  negotiable  paper.  Now, 
while  a  good  wife  and  family  of  three  chil- 
dren are  assets  that  many  a  man  would  give 
a  gi'eat  deal  for,  yet  the  very  fact  of  their 
possession  means  something  else  must  be 
obtained  as  well — the  means  of  making  a 
living. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  as  I  had  some 
knowledge  of  beekeeping  I  decided  to  go 
into  the  business  as  fast  as  I  could,  at  first 
working  at  other  jobs  when  I  was  not  busy 
with  the  bees.  Twenty-four  years  ago  my 
grandfather  died,  and  a  year  later  his  twin 
brother  passed  away.  Each  had  about  160 
colonies,  which  were  sold  by  auction  after 
their  deaths.  D.  A.  Jones  lived  near  us,  and 
for  a  while  they  both  had  used  the  Jones 
hive;  but,  disliking  the  short  combs  running 
crosswise  with  the  enti'ance,  they  soon 
changed  hives  and  adopted  the  very  large 
hive  mentioned  by  the  editor,  and  known 
locally  as  the  "Byer"  hive.  After  the  auc- 
tion sale,  of  course,  these  300  or  more  colo- 
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nies  were  scat- 
tered over  the 
country  around 
us,  most  of  them 
within  a  radius 
of  ten  miles. 
The  inevitable 
results  followed. 
The  majority  of 
the  purchasers  neglected  looking  after  the 
bees,  and  in  many  cases  were  glad  to  sell  for 
less  than  cost.  About  the  time  I  started  in, 
many  of  these  lots  of  bees  were  available, 
and  that  accounts  for  my  having  a  number 
of  these  big  hives,  which  are  too  large  even 
to  suit  me,  altho  I  get  just  as  good  crops 
from  them  as  from  any  other  hive. 

This  hive  is  18  inches  scjuare,  inside  mea- 
sure, and  14  inches  deep,  taking  12  big 
frames.  Nearly  all  of  our  bees  are  on 
three  different  sizes  of  frames,  all  L.  length, 
but  of  different  depths.  The  very  large 
Byer  hive  being  14  inches  deep,  and  the 
standard  L.  hive  10  inches  deep,  the  big  hive 
is  just  a  bit  over  twice  as  large  as  the  eight- 
frame  L.  The  ten-frame  Jumbo  is  liy2 
inches  deep.  In  using  these  three  sizes  of 
hives  for  years  and  hundreds  of  each  style, 
I  can  say  there  is  no  appreciable  difference 
in  yields  obtained,  one  year  with  another. 
Last  year,  in  four  apiaries  near  home,  all 
run  by  myself  exclusively,  except  for  help 
in  extracting,  and  with  localities  and  flora 
identical,  there  was  not  a  difference  of  five 
pounds  per  colony  average  of  any  one 
apiary  over  another. 

Is  there  different  management  for  the 
very  large  hives  as  compared  with  the  eight- 
frame  L. ?  Assuredly  there  is;  and  if  a 
mixed  equipment  has  done  nothing  else  for 
me,  it  has  certainly  broadened  my  view- 
pointi  on  the  matter  of  sizes  of  hives.  These 
very  large  hives  are,  of  course,  run  a  good 
deal  on  the  let-alone  principle.  Generally 
(and  especially  if  we  have  a  buckwheat 
flow)  the  bees  in  these  hives  require  no  fall 
feeding.  They  winter  well  as  a  rule  and 
in  the  spring,  strange  to  say,  they  are 
ready  for  supei's  as  soon  as  the  small  hives. 
After  they  once  enter  the  supers,  if  room 
is  given  as  required,  practically  no  swarm- 
ing I'esults;  and  these  rousing  big  colonies 
held  together  during  the  season  will  store 
surplus  if  any  is  to  be  obtained.  Of  course, 
with  frames  of  this  size  full  supers  are  not 
handled  much — it  is  a  question  of  handling 
frames  instead  of  supers.  I  often  work 
alone  in .  the  apiary,  taking  in  honey  and 
bringing  back  the  empty  combs  and  ac- 
counting for  2500  or  more  pounds  of  honey 
in  a  day ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  handling 
frames  is  sucli  a  drawback  as  some  think. 
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In  working  the  eight-frame  L.  hive  for 
extracted  honey  at  out-apiaries,  naturally 
an  entirely  different  system  must  be  carried 
out  than  is  the  case  with  the  very  large  hive. 
First  of  all,  heavy  fall  feeding  is  always 
necessary.  Then  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as 
more  room  is  needed,  an  extra  story  of 
worker  combs  is  given  without  an  excluder. 
At  the  opening  of  the  flow,  if  swarming  is 
to  be  prevented  without  regular  weekly  ex- 
aminations (something  I  cannot  or  will  not 
do)  radical  methods  must  be  followed,  and 
1   prefer  what   is  known   as  the  Demaree 


plan,  or  a  modification  of  it,  as  circum- 
stances may  warrant.  All  the  brood  is 
taken  from  the  lower  story  but  one  comb, 
the  rest  of  the  space  being  filled  with  combs 
or  foundation — ^the  latter  preferred  if  the 
flow  is  apt  to  be  at  all  long.  The  excluder 
is  placed  over  the  brood-nest  and  then  a 
super  of  drawn  combs  followed  by  combs 
of  brood  in  the  next  super  alcove.  This 
should  be  done  before  the  bees  have'  any 
notion  of  swarming;  and  if  honey  is  coming 
in  fast  another  super  will  be  necessary  in  a 
few    davs.      Much    or    all    depends    upon 


J.  L.  BYER'S  HOME 
One  of  the  apiaries  just   after  being  moved  250   miles.  The  same   yard  packed  foi 

The  hive  preferred — the  double-walled  ten-frame  Jumbo. 
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abundant  room  being-  given  if  swarming  is 
(o  be  absolutely  controlled,  even  when  using 
this  plan. 

Perhaps  it  may  surprise  some  .when  I  say 
that  the  ten-frame  L.  size  is  our  hardest 
problem  to  solve  in  the  matter  of  swarm 
control;  and  the  reason  is  that  it  is  not 
large  enough  to  run  on  the  let-alone  plan, 
and  too  lai*ge  to  run  on  tb?  plan  outlined 
for  the  eight-frame  size.  With  me  it  is  a 
problem  to  get  all  the  dark  fall  or  spring 
honey  out  of  the  largei'-sized  hives  before 
the  clover  flow.  Unless  all  dark  honey  is 
out  of  the  combs,  the  Demaree  plan  can  not 
be  practiced  or  the  clover  honey  will  be 
spoiled.  With  the  eight-frame  L.  size  of 
hive  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  about 
all  this  honey  used  up  before  the  clover 
floAv,  and  these  brood-combs  are  then  used 
for  extracting  purposes  as  fast  as  they  are 
emptied  of  brood  and  filled  with  honey, 
with  no  apparent  injury  to  the  white  honey 
crop. 

The  hive  which  I  use  extensively,  more 
than  any  other,  is  the  ten-frame  size  com- 
monly called  the  Jumbo.  The  management 
is  much  the  same  as  outlined  for  the  very 
large  hives,  and  with  pure  Italian  be?s  Ave 
have  little  trouble  with  swarming  in  most 
seasons. 

Answering  the  question,  then,  as  to  what 
hive  I  would  use  if  starting  all  over,  I  can 
say  that  my  preference  is  for  the  ten  or 
twelve  frame  Jumbo  size.  If  forced  to  us.3 
the  L.  frame,  then  I  suppose  I  would  choose 
the  eight-frame  size  in  jd  lie  fere  nee  to  the 
ten-frame  L.,  as  the  latter  is  not  big 
enough,  or  too  big,  to  suit  me  in  running 
out-apiaries. 

I  winter  outdoors  altogether,  about  half 
the  bees  being  in  single  hives  permanently 
packed  and  the  rest  in  two-hive  eases.  Pei'- 
sonally  I  do  not  like  the  quadruple  cases,  as 
they  are  too  bulky  and  we  get  just  as  good 
results  with  the  smaller  cases. 

The  lower  picture,  page  077,  sliows  two 
})acked  hives  in  our  home  yard.  This  style 
of  hive  suits  me  as  well  as  any  I  have  ever 
used,  and  I  want  nothing  better.  This  hive 
is  made  by  a  local  manufacturer;  and  a 
strong  point  is  the  corner,  which  is  made  of 
two-inch  stuff  with  a  one-inch  square  sawed 
out  of  one  corner.  This  inch-square  piece 
is  used  inside  to  nail  to,  while  Hie  right- 
angled  strip  left  is  nailed  on  the  corners  as 
the  picture  shows.  This  keeps  out  the  water 
at  the  corners  where  sheeting  is  nailed,  and 
also  prevents  nails  fi'om  drawing  out  by 
reason  of  warping  or  other  causes.  The 
bottom  is  fast.  I  do  not  want  loose  bottoms 
on  packed  hives.  The  entrance  is  ten  inches 
by  one  inch  deep  for  summer;  and  with  the 


block  in  place  for  winter  (as  shown  standing 
in  front  of  the  hive)  a  space  is  left  8 
inches  by  %  deep.  (I  have  never  been  an 
advocate  of  extremely  large  entrances  as 
used  by  some,  as  I  believe  that  too  large 
entrances  are  often  given,  especially  in  lo- 
calities where  the  nights  are  very  cool.)  One 
full-depth  super  will  go  on  inside  of  the  ex- 
tension top,  which  is  not  packed.  The  hives 
are  made  of  cedar,  which  combines  strength 
with  light  weight,  and  lasts  for  a  lifetime. 

The  second  picture  shows  part  of  one 
large  apiary,  the  four  rows  containing  160 
colonies  having  just  been  placed  in  position 
after  a  long  move  by  train.  To  the  right 
can  be  seen  some  of  the  bees  that  were  there 
before  these  160  were  transported.  Some 
of  tliem  have  supers  on.  There  are  more 
than  100  colonies  not  shown  in  the  picture. 
This  yard  is  wintered  in  the  two-colony 
cases. 

While  I  naturally  wish  that  all  my  bees 
wei'e  in  uniform  hiv&s,  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  they  are  not,  and  I  have  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  With  a  full  equipment  at  all 
yards,  such  as  lots  of  supers,  etc.,  one  or 
more  extractors  at  every  place,  and  no 
moving  of  supplies  from  one  place  to  an- 
othei',  I  pi'obably  have  less  trouble  than 
most  would  Ijelieve.  Then  I  have  never  felt 
that  I  could  aff^ord  to  change  all  these  hives, 
for,  of  course,  I  could  not  sell  them  for 
what  they  are  worth  to  us. 

I  might  as  well  'confess  that,  after  all  this 
working  with  mixed  equipment,  if  a  yard  of 
bees  Avere  offered  me  today  the  first  ques- 
tion Avould  not  be,  "What  style  and  size  of 
hiA'e  are  they  in?"  So  it  looks  as  if  I  Avere 
past  redemi)tion.  If  combs  Avere  all  good 
and  straigiit,  built  from  full  sheets  of  foun- 
dation, the  chances  are  that  a  deal  Avould  be 
made,  if  piice  Avas  right,  eA'en  if  the  bees 
Avere  in  a  style  of  hive  different  from  any 
I  noAv  ha\'e.  While  it  is  only  natural  for  a 
beekeeper  to  have  a  hive  ])reference,  yet  one 
should  not  be  too  sure  that  tlie  style  of  hiA'e 
will  do  so  much  better  than  the  other  fel- 
loAv's,  for  after  all  it  is  a  question  of  man- 
agement adapted  to  each  style  of  hive,  as  I 
have  abundantly  proved  to  my  oavu  satis- 
faction during  the  last  ten  years. 

[For  our  readers'  information,  and  that 
these  readers  may  correctly  Aveigh  tlie  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Byer  as  given  in  this  article, 
Ave  Avish  to  say  that  Mr.  Byer  has  proved 
himself  one  of  the  most  efficient  beekeepers 
in  Ontario.  He  gets  results  in  honey  and 
dollars,  and  the  very  fact  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  sj)ite  of  a  serious  handicap  in  the 
beginning  and  Avithout  outside  capital  to 
boost  the  business  along,  makes  his  ojiinions 
all  tlie  more  valuable. — Editor.] 
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Conversations  with  Doolittle 

''I  have  a  colony  which  has  heon  (jueenless 
for  several  weeks.  Will  the  inslnu'tions  for 
introtlueing  sent  with  the  caiie  be  applicable 
to  such  colonies  as  this  one?" 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  instructions  sent  by 
most  breeders  of  queens  for  their  safe  intro- 
ductiou  would  be  applicable  to  such  a  case. 
Some  years  ago  a  man  in  Canada  ordered 
one  of  my  best  breeding  queens,  and  asked 
for  a  plan  of  safe  introduction.  I  wrote 
him,  telling  him  how  I  generally  succeeded, 
also  how  to  put  the  cage  on  the  combs,  etc.. 
giving  all  the  items  which  I  considered 
necessary.  A  week  or  so  later  he  wrote 
telling  me  tliat  lie  had  lost  her  in  trying  to 
introduce  her,  and  incidentally  mentioned 
that  he  inti'oduced  her  to  a  colony  that  had 
been  queenless  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and 
asked  what  I  sui)posed  was  the  trouble.  I 
suppose  his  colony  had  a  queen  or  some- 
thing it  was  cherishing  as  a  queen.  He  did 
not  say  whetlier  or  not  he  had  given  this 
'Colony  unsealed  brood  at  different  times 
dining  the  time  they  had  been  queenless; 
but  from  the  tone  of  his  letter  I  judged  that 
he  had  not.  And  so  in  answering  this 
question  I  wish  to  call  particular  attention 
to  and  to  emphasize  this  thought :  Never 
try  to  introduce  a  queen  to  a  colony  which 
has  been  long  queenless  without  first  giving 
such  a  colony  unsealed  brood,  so  as  to  know" 
to  a  certainty  that  they  are  queenless.  Ac- 
cording to  very  many  letters  during  the 
past,  asking  about  the  loss  of  queens  in  in- 
troducing, I  am  led  to  believe  tliat  more 
queens  are  lost  in  trying  to  introduce  them 
to  supposedlv  queenlass  colonies  than  from 
all  other  causes  put  together. 

But  I  think  I  hear  some  one  asking,  "How 
shall  I  know  to  a  certainty  that  a  colony 
has  or  has  not  a  queen,  by  simply  putting 
in  unsealed  brood?"  In  all  of  my  experi- 
ence, covering  more  than  forty  years,  I  find 
that  any  colony  not  having  laying  w'orkers, 
or  an  unfertile  queen,  will  always  start 
queen-cells  on  brood  given  them.  Even 
with  laying  workers,  the  bees  will  sometim:s 
start  queen-cells;  but  where  eggs  are  scat- 
tered about  in  the  cells  promiscuously 
among  the  brood  given,  after  three  or  four 
days  iiave  elapsed,  it  is  easy  to  know  that 
such  liees  have  something  they  are  tolerating 
as  a  queen.  As  a  rule,  one  might  about 
as  well  try  to  get  a  queen  into  a  colony 
that  has  a  laying  queen  as  to  try  to  intro- 
duce one  to  a  colony  having  laying  workers ; 


and  colonies  being  without  a  queen  for 
tlu-ee  or  four  weeks  are  quite  likely  to 
have  such  workers.  If  a  colony  builds 
(lueen-cells,  and  no  eg-gs  are  visible  among 
the  brood  given,  after  four  days,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  it  is  queenless,  and 
that,  if  the  right  amount  of  care  is  used,  a 
fertile  queen  may  be  successfully  intro- 
duced. But  if  a  colony  does  not  start 
queen-cells  on  brood  given  it,  it  is  a  danger- 
ous undertaking  to  try  to  introduce  a  queen. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  DRONES  THRU  SEPTEMBER. 

Another  party  wishes  me  to  tell  how  to 
keep  drones  until  late  in  the  season  for  the 
mating  of  queens  reared  late,  in  localities 
w-here  there  is  not  a  fall  honey-flow.  In 
this  locality  it  is  often  the  case  that  colonies 
do  not  rear  drones  after  bass\vood  ceases  to 
secrete  nectar.  For  this  reason,  at  the  close 
of  the  basswood  honey  harvest  I  go  to  each 
hive  having  my  drone-breeding  queens  and 
take  all  the  drone  brood  they  have  and  mass 
it  together  in  one  hive,  generally  carrying 
the  bees  on  each  frame  along  with  the  brood. 
This  brood  thus  collected  makes  that  hive 
two,  three,  or  four  stories  high,  according 
to  the  amount  of  drone  brood  found.  The 
more  of  this  brood  that  I  find  in  the  egg 
and  larval  form,  the  better  I  am  pleased,  as 
this  brood  will  not  be  out  of  the  cells  for 
nearly  a  month,  so  that  these  last  will  be  in 
full  vigor  during  September,  which  month 
is  as  late  as  good  queens  can  well  be  reared. 
Before  massing  this  drone  brood  over  the 
colony,  which  should  always  be  a  very 
l^opulous  one  in  worker  bees,  the  queen 
should  be  taken  away,  as  only  queenless 
colonies  will  keep  drones  after  the  honey- 
flow  is  over.  The  colony  is  then  allowed  to 
rear  a  queen  of  its  own ;  and  as  soon 
as  she  gets  to  laying  she  should  be  taken 
out,  and  the  bees  allowed  to  rear  another 
queen  from  her  brood,  and  so  on,  thus  keep- 
ing the  bees  in  a  queenless  state,  or  rearing 
queens  all  the  time.  If  this  precaution  is 
not  taken  the  drones  we  are  trying  to  pre- 
serve will  be  killed  off  as  soon  as  a  queen 
has  been  laying  long  enough  so  that  larvae 
have  hatched.  If,  by  being  kept  thus  queen- 
less, the  colony  becomes  weak  in  worker 
bees,  brood  should  be  given  them  from  other 
colonies  so  as  to  keep  them  strong  enough. 
Such  a  colony  of  drones  requires  much 
honey,  for  each  drone  fills  up  on  honey 
every  time  it  leaves  the  hive  for  a  flight, 
which  is  every  pleasant  day  after  it  be- 
comes of  suitable  age.     There  is  generally 
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enough  honey  in  the  combs  containing  drone 
brood  to  hist  well  into  the  fall,  or  till  about 
the  time  our  lat«-reared  queens  are  ready 
for  mating',  when  it  is  advisable  to  feed 
some  warm  thin  syrup  each  day  about  noon, 
when  it  is  warm  and  pleasant,  so  as  to  in- 
sure a  full  flight  of  the  drones. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 


Letters  from  a  Beekeeper's  Wife 

The  Honey  Shop,  Sept.  1,  1917. 
Dear  Sis: 

I  am  tired  tonight,  for  the  whole  family 
has  been  bottling  honey  all  day — even  Billy 
has  been  helping  by  sticking  on  labels  and 
l^utting  the  jars  on  the  shelves.  You  know 
we  told  you  when  you  were  here — it  already 
seems  ages  ago — that  we  were  going  to  sell 
some  of  our  honey  in  pint  and  quart  jars 
for  a  little  more  per  pound  to  fat,  honest 
Mr.  Day,  instead  of  selling  it  all  at  whole- 
sale. That  is  what  we  have  been  bottling. 
I  went  to  town  yesterday;  and  when  I  saw 
seven  or  eight  people  looking  in  Mr.  Day's 
window  I  went  over  to  look  too.  It  was  our 
observation  hive  full  of  live  bees  that  had 
drawn  the  crowd.  (Yes,  eight  makes  a 
crowd  in  our  village  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning!)  They  were  all  so  absorbed  in 
watching  the  moving  mass  of  insects  that 
not  one  looked  up  as  I  joined  them.  Beside 
the  hive  were  pyramids  of  our  jars  of 
honey,  shining  like  bottled  sunlight.  I  was 
so  proud  that  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
tapping  my  neighbor  on  the  shoulder  and 
saying,  ''They  are  our  bees,  and  I  bottled 
that  honey !" 

Florence  protests,  whenever  she  helps  with 
the  honey,  that  it  is  a  shame  to  take  it  away 
from  the  bees  when  they  have  worked  hard 
all  summer  to  gather  it.  Her  father  insists 
that  the  bees  owe  him  their  surplus  for  the 
rent  of  his  hives  and  the  care  he  gives  the 
inmates.  He  always  ends  the  argument 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  says : 

"Besides,  doesn't  everything  in  the  world 
exist  for  man's  particular  use?" 

He  knows  that  that  will  start  me  off;  for 
of  all  the  illogical  and  conceited  man-made 
theories,  that  one  seems  to  me  the  worst, 
which  insists  that  nature  is  made  for  man. 
We  have  only  to  look  about  us  to  see  how 
each  species  is  struggling  for  its  own  ex- 
istence, each  one  ruthless  in  its  disregard  of 
every  other  species,  and,  if  need  be,  preying 
upon  other  species.  I  suppose  the  advo- 
cates of  the  thcoi'v  that  the  world  has  been 


evolved  for  man  reason  that,  since  man 
likes  honey  and  robs  the  bees  of  it,  the  bees 
exist  solely  to  make  it  for  him.  They  get  it 
from  the  nectar  of  flowers;  therefore  the 
flowers  exist  to  jDroduce  nectar  for  bees  to 
take,  to  make  the  honey  for  man !  The 
flowers  grow  in  the  soil ;  therefore  soil  exists 
to  nourish  the  flowers,  which  produce  the 
nectar,  for  bees  to  take,  to  make  the  honey 
for  man !  If  the  soil  were  not  warmed  by 
the  sun,  the  flowers  would  not  grow ;  there- 
fore the  sun  exists  to  warm  the  soil,  which 
nourishes  the  flowers,  which  produce  the 
nectar,  for  bees  to  take,  to  make  the  honey 
for  man !  Doesn't  it  make  a  good  House 
that  Jack  Built?  To  follow  such  reasoning 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  if  our  tiny  sun 
exists  for  man's  sole  benefit,  I  suppose  all 
the  other  suns  in  the  universe,  that  we  call 
stars,  the  light  from  which  takes  years  to 
travel  to  us,  exist  to  make  our  sky  beautiful 
at  night !    Man  is  a  modest  creature ! 

I  did  not  mean  to  give  you  such  a  dis- 
sertation, but  even  in  would-be  scientific 
papers  I  have  seen  the  nature-exists-for- 
man  theory  and  it  always  heats  me.  To 
think  of  puny  little  man  taking  such  a 
theory  seriously  in  the  face  of  the  great 
facts  of  nature !    Bah ! 

When  I  began  this  letter  I  meant  to  tell 
you  about  Rob's  plan  for  educating  the 
public — meaning  our  town — to  like  dark 
honey.  Do  you  remember  exclaiming  over 
the  delicious  flavor  of  that  tulip  poplar  and 
locust  honey  when  you  were  here,  and  won- 
dering why  you  never  saw  any  on  the  mar- 
ket at  home?  That  set  Rob  thinking.  He  has 
always  contended  that  clover  honey  is  little 
better  than  some  of  the  darker  honeys,  and 
that  to  put  up  the  white  color  as  a  standard 
is  arbitrary  and  artificial.  Next  Monday 
when  the  county  fair  opens,  in  addition  to 
the  honey  and  bee  exhibit  that  Rob  is  going 
to  have,  he  wants  the  girls  and  me  to  go  in 
"white  dresses,  with  white  aprons  and  caps, 
to  hand  out  samples  of  as  many  different 
kinds  of  honey  as  we  can  get,  on  crackers. 
We  are  to  have  a  color  scale  of  honeys  on 
llie  table  to  use  in  the  demonstration.  The 
girls  think  it  will  be  a  lark  for  we  will  see 
everyone  we  know  and  many  that  we  don't. 

So  think  of  us  on  Monday  in  sjDotless 
white,  telling  men,  women,  and  children  how 
good  dark  honey  is  and  passing  out  a  little 
dab  on  a  cracker !  I  wonder  what  kind  of 
demonstrators  we  shall  make.  I  wish  you 
could  be  here  to  help. 

Yours  deep  in  the  bee  business, 

Mary. 
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Bee  Paralysis  or  Isle  of  Wight  Disease 
Early  this  season  certain  indications  of 
disease  began  to  ai)pear,  altho  at  that  time 
they  were  not  recognized  as  such.  At  one 
time  I  remember  mentioning  that  it  was 
strange  to  see  so  many  old  worn-out  bees  so 
early  in  the  season.  Still  there  were  really 
no  great  numbers,  and  the  matter  was  soon 
forgotten.  Again  we  saw  a  queen  and  a 
few  of  her  bees  that  apiaarently  had  a 
headache,  for  they  were  rubbing  their  heads 
most  energetically.  Later  we  noted  a  few 
bees  being  pulled  out  at  the  entrance  at  a 
time  when  there  was  no  evidence  whatever 
of  robbing,  for  honey  left  exposed  for  sev- 
eral hours  was  not  touched  by  the  bees. 

When  visiting  one  of  our  yards,  July  16, 
we  immediately  decided  that  the  bees  had 
paralj'sis,  for  we  found  several  colonies  Avith 
a  lot  of  bees  crawling  about,  bunching  here 
and  there  in  the  grass  for  five  or  six  feet 
all  around  the  hives.  A  little  distance  from 
the  entrance  the  grass  was  several  inches 
high,  and  bees  could  be  seen  laboriously 
climbing  the  grass  only  to  tumble  back  help- 
less before  reaching  the  top  or  just  as  they 
attempted  to  fly.  On  a  closer  inspection 
one  could  see  that  some  of  their  legs  seemed 
paralyzed,  and  were  simply  dragged  along 
as  they  crawled.  Some  were  quite  dumpish 
while  others  tore  about  at  an  a'^iazing  rate, 
turning  this  way  and  that,  rubbing  their 
bodies,  heads,  and  legs,  in  so  frantic  a 
fashion  that  sometimes  they  lost  their  bal- 
ance and  fell  headlong.  A  few  were  seen  to 
hop  in  their  efforts  to  fly.  If  they  could 
only  succeed  in  getting  a  start  some  could 
fly  right  off,  and  others  would  fall  after 
flying  only  a  few  feet.  A  few  had  their 
"feathers"  entirely  worn  off  and  were  quite 
black  and  shiny;  others — in  fact,  nearly  all 
— were  quite  normal  in  appearance,  and  not 
one  was  noted  with  distended  abdomens. 
At  one  hive  we  saw  at  one  time  as  many  as 
fifteen  or  twenty  struggling  bees  being 
tugged  at  and  unceremoniously  liauled  away. 
I  picked  up  a  few  of  these,  and,  by  the  way, 
found  the  stinging  ai^paratus  in  perfect 
working  order.  After  watching  these  T 
saw  that  they  became  dumpish;  but  when 
breathed  on  they  again  went  thru  their  wild 
antics.  Some  would  repeatedly  raise  their 
bodies  high  up,  and,  with  their  front  pair 
of  legs,  appear  to  be  pulling  their  tongues 
out  to  an  amazing  length.  After  becoming 
exhausted,  they  would  let  their  heads  fall 
foi-ward,  rolling  a  little  to  one  side  and 
resting  upon  their  mandibles.  The  well  bees 
paid  no  attention  to  them  after  removing 


them  from  the  hive;  but  the  sick  ones  ap- 
]iarently  found  some  comfort  in  each  other's 
society  and  would  bunch  together,  some- 
times using  their  antennae  to  go  over  each 
other's  bodies,  especially  over  the  heads. 

We  read  all  we  could  find  on  the  subject, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  one 
knows  much  about  it,  but  that,  so  far,  it  has 
never  proved  very  serious  in  the  northern 
states,  and  would  probably  disappear  of  its 
own  accord  as  soon  as  warm  settled  weather 
arrived.  However,  two  colonies  were  so 
badly  affected  that  the  odor  of  dead  bees 
could  be  noted  several  feet  away.  So  we 
sprinkled  sulphur  on  the  dead  bees  in  the 
grass  and  also  treated  one  colony  with  sul- 
phur. Whether  this  did  the  slightest  good 
I  cannot  say ;  for  with  the  advent  of  warmer 
weather  all  the  colonies  began  to  improve 
and  were  practically  well  again  in  about 
three  weeks. 

The  above  description  applies  only  to  the 
worst  cases;  but  all  of  our  300  colonies 
showed  some  slight  trace  of  the  disease. 
Wesent  a  diseased  queen  and  a  few  of  her 
workers  to  Dr.  Phillips  for  experimental 
puri^oses.  He  said  he  could  learn  nothing 
from  the  bees,  but  had  introduced  the  queen 
and  would  watch  for  further  developments. 

Wondering  how  extensively  the  disease 
had  spread,  we  visited  most  of  the  apiaries 
near  us,  and  one  as  much  as  twenty  miles 
away.  Five  of  the  yards  contained  from 
about  20  to  105  colonies  each,  one  apiary 
being  composed  amost  entirely  of  Italians. 
Yet  we  found  each  colony  more  or  less  af- 
fected, altho  only  two  of  the  beekeepers  had 
noted  anj'thing  unusual  in  the  behavior  of 
the  bees.  If  inspected  late  in  the  afternoon, 
one  would  not  be  apt  to  notice  the  symp- 
toms, in  mild  cases.  But  on  a  bright  day, 
an  hour  or  two  before  noon,  the  disease 
appears  to  show  up  at  its  worst. 

Now  as  to  results.  We  did  not  lose  a 
single  colony,  and  in  only  one  apiary  did 
we  lose  any  appreciable  part  of  the  crop 
because  of  the  loss  of  bees. 

Our  bees  have  been  more  cross  this  sea- 
son than  ever  before.  Even  in  the  height 
of  the  honey-flow,  when  no  bee  would  touch 
exposed  honey,  they  would  sting  most 
viciously.  Since  the  season,  by  careful 
manipulations  it  is  possible  to  open  one  of 
these  same  colonies  without  smoke  and  yet 
find  them  quiet  on  tlie  combs  and  not  at  all 
inclined  to  sting.  We  wondered  whetlier 
the  disease  could  have  anything  to  do  with 
tliis  characteristic.  loxA  Fowls. 

Oberlin,  0. 
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Do  Bees  Rob  ? 

Robbing  is  an  infractiun  of  a  moral  law, 
eonstituting'  a  felony.  The  bees  know  no 
law  except  that  of  instinct,  and  they  uncon- 
sciously follow  it,  yet  they  are  guided  en- 
tirely by  that  instinct.  Langstroth  says 
(edition  of  1870),  ''Bees  cannot  under  any 
ciix'umstances  resist  the  temptation  to  fill 
themselves  with  liquid  sweets."  No  more 
clear  explanation  as  affecting  their  actions 
in  this  line  could  be  given.  This  irresistible 
force  that  compels  the  bee  to  b?  constantly 
on  the  search  for  sweets  does  not  confine 
their  efforts  to  gathering  nectar  from  flowers 
alone.  Tliey  enter  the  hives  of  weak  colo- 
nies when  there  is  little  to  be  had  from 
flowers,  and  that  is  why  them  are  accused  of 
robbing.  When  iiectar  is  abundant  one  may 
leave  honey  open  in  the  apiary  all  day,  and 
tliey  will  not  molest  it,  for  they  are  dis- 
jdaying  the  same  energy  in  gathering  nectar 
tliat  they  would  in  taking  up  honey  from  an 
open  bait  during  a  dearth  of  nectar. 

Nature  may  have  a  hidden  hand  in  direct- 
ing bees  from  one  hive  to  enter  another. 
When  a  colony  is  no  longer  able  to  protect 
its  stores,  it  is  natural  for  a  ijrovision  to  be 
made  that  will  enable  the  honey  to  be  saved 
to  other  bees,  rather  than  to  enemies  of  the 
bee.  In  this  provision  the  bees  of  a  colony 
at  the  first  sign  of  weakness  are  subjecting 
themselves  to  enemies  of  the  bee,  and  to  off- 
set this  the  hive  is  entered  by  other  bees 
and  the  available  sweets  are  saved. 

So  beautifully  are  many  of  nature's  ways 
worked  out  that  the  real  object  is  concealed 
from  the  mind  of  man,  and  in  many  cases 
our  troubles  with  the  bee  is  only  our  failure 
to  see  the  true  course  of  nature. 

The  queenless  colony  has  no  hope  from 
nature  after  all  possibility  of  requeening  is 
])assed;  the  colony  is  on  the  decline;  and 
without  the  aid  of  man  it  must  die.  So  why 
should  not  instinct  lead  other  bees  to  save 
that  which  their  neighbor  is  too  weak  to 
cai^e  for,  and  place  it  where  it  will  be  saved"? 

Man  is  the  ichief  offender  in  causing  bees 
to  go  wild  for  sweets  and  attempt  to  enter 
other  hives  for  it.  If  they  were  to  follow 
their  natural  tendencies  as  provided  by  na- 
ture the  cleaning-out  of  weak  colonies 
would  not  excite  them  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent. But  man  comes  along,  tears  off  the 
lids  of  their  hives,  leaves  honey  exposed  to 
their  sight  and  smell,  and  excites  their  na- 
tuie  for  acquiring  sweets  by  the  only  source 
available,  even  to  the  entering  of  otlier 
hives.     So  they  are  called  "robbeis." 

P.  C.  Chauwick. 


Beekeeping  in  the  Island  ot  San  Do- 
mingo 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Captain  Count  de  la  Croix  introduced 
the  first  bees  from  Martinica,  and  these 
were  European  bees,  or,  to  be  more  precise, 
Gei'inan  bees.  They  multiplied  very  rapid- 
ly, and  before  long  the  sale  of  honey  and 
wax  became  one  of  the  main  industries  of 
this  island,  first  of  the  Rejmblic  of  Haiti,  at 
that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Trench,  and 
later  on  in  the  remainder  of  the  island. 
Beekeeping  was  developed  more  especially 
in  the  provinces  of  Barahona  and  Bani  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  island,  Higuey  in 
the  east,  and  Monte  Cristy  in  the  north. 
Beekeeping  was  practiced  in  the  most  primi- 
tive manner  \\p  to  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  colonies  were  simply  placed  in  open 
barrels,  made  from  the  trunk  of  the  royal 
palm,  and  little  or  no  attention  given  after 
tl'.at  except  to  extract  the  honey  and  wax 
twice  a  year.  This  was  also  done  in  the 
most  piimitive  manner,  many  bees  being 
killed  in  the  process.  There  are  still  many 
of  these  antiquated  hives  to  be  found, 
especially  in  the  south  and  north,  but  mod- 
ern beekeeping  is  finding  its  way  very  rapid- 
ly into  the  most  remote  corners  of  this 
republic. 

About  thirty  years  ago  a  German  first  be- 
gan to  introduce  the  modern  system  of  bee- 
keeping in  Puerta  de  la  Fe,  but  did  not 
obtain  very  satisfactory  results,  and  aban- 
doned the  project.  Some  time  later  Mr. 
Alfredo  Pellerano,  in  Manzano,  made  an- 
other attempt  in  this  direction,  but  this  was 
likewise  unsuccessful.  About  the  same  time 
a  friend  of  mine  started  a  modern  apiary 
on  a  small  scale  in  Puerta  Plata,  using 
Italian  bees,  but  this  met  the  fate  of  the 
others. 

The  first  successful  modern  apiary  was 
started  in  1903  by  the  writer;  and  altho  this 
has  suffered  many  hazards,  modern  bee- 
keeping has  since  then  been  firmly  implant- 
ed in  this  republic. 

In  the  beginning,  of  course,  we  had  con- 
siderable difficulty,  inasmuch  as  we  did  not 
even  have  any  books  on  beekeeping  in  the 
Spanish  language;  but  this  difficulty  has 
now  been  overcome,  and  the  beginner,  in 
these  days,  finds  it  very  much  easier  than 
did  the  pioneers. 

In  my  next  article  I  shall  take  up  in  de- 
tail the  state  of  the  beekeei)ing  industry  in 
this  repul)lii'  at  the  present  time. 

Santo  Domingo.  Geo.  Pou. 


Ski'tkmhkk,    1917 
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The  Evil  that  Men  Do 

"  H.  C.  L."  was  not  talked  about  then. 
We  had  it  with  us,  to  be  sure;  but  they  had 
not  caught  the  bug  and  identified  it,  and 
given  it  a  yard-long  name.  But  w©  knew 
we  had  something,  because  the  payments  on 
our  home-mortgage  came  to  an  abrupt  stop, 
whereas  previously  a  comfortable  little  lot 
of  digits  were  annually  knocked  out  of  the 
principal.  It  was  about  then,  no  doubt, 
that  I  informed  Madame  that  I  had  at 
length  made  up  my  mind  firmly  to  keep  a 
bee. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  just  a  fad  to  the 
alien's  mind.  What  dreams  I  had  I  kept 
to  myself.  Even  the  "  family  "  knew  only 
that  I  found  much  time  to  spend  up  attic 
where  the  bees  were  (for  details  see  Glean- 
ings^ page  355  for  May),  and  produced 
from  that  abode  of  the  gods  divers  pounds 
of  delicious  honey.  When  that  time  came  I 
was  cordially  invited  to  invent  a  few  more 
fads  of  like  proportions,  and  family  armed 
neutrality  (with  the  accent  on  the  armed!) 
vanished  like  honey-on-the-pancake  before 
the  five-year-old.  So  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  branch  out  and  attempt  a  serious  increase 
in  the  income  of  the  clan  by  the  honey  route. 
I  fitted  up  an  attic  room  for  six  or  eight 
hives,  and  actually  installed  four  by  pur- 
chase and  swarming.  If  one  strong  colony 
could  net  me  140  pounds  of  comb  honey  in 
one  season,  half  of  which  we  ate  and  the 
other  half  sold  at  25  cts.  per  pound  with- 
out the  least  trouble,  either  for  eating  or 
selling,  four  hives  would  net  more  than  that 
proportion ;  for  70  pounds  was  all  we  could 
get  away  with  ourselves  in  one  year.  So  I 
devoted  that  summer  to  the  building  up  of 
mammoth  field  forces  for  next  year's  cam- 
paign ;  coddled  them  thru  a  bitter  winter ; 
fed  them  thru  an  abnormally  late  spring, 
and  saw  them  hie  forth  in  a  solid  stream 
on  the  first  warm  polleny  day  of  spring  with 
a  heart  of  joy.  The  sun  was  sliining.  The 
tops  of  the  sugar  -  maples  gleamed  with 
ruddy  fire.  All  the  world  was  atune  to  its 
fair  influence.     So  was  an  Irishman. 

Night  came,  and  with  it  quiet.  It  was 
too  quiet.  I  became  uneasy,  and  with  a 
lantern  went  skyward  three  steps  at  a  time. 
A  couple  of  dozen  bees  were  in  sight  as  I 
lifted  up  the  outer  board  and  peered  down 
thru  the  net  screen.  Where  were  the  bees? 
Next  day,  in  grief  and  wrath,  I  found  them. 
They  littered  the  ground  round  about  those 
maples — dead,  to  the  last  bee.  What  liad 
happened?     Why,  it  was  in  the  early  pail 


of  the  great  Massachusetts  moth-war.  An 
Irish  tree-guardian  had  taken  the  opportu- 
nity when  those  maples  were  in  full  flower 
to  spray  them  all  heavily  with  arsenate  of 
lead.  That  was  all.  Redress?  Bless  you, 
no.  It  was  a  city  affair.  "  If  yez  want  to 
kape  bees,  mister,  kape  'em  at  home." 

Now,  I  knew  an  alderman  who  was  good. 
There  are  such.  I  went  for  that  alderman. 
I  talked  to  that  alderman.  I  instructed  that 
alderman  in  matters  of  flower,  pollen,  bee, 
fruit,  which  is  the  simplest  A  B  C  of  nature 
round  us,  and  made  a  pro  tern,  impression. 
He  promised  that  "  next  year "  thjings 
should  be  run  differently.  They  were. 
Meanwhile  I  was  minus  four  big  colonies, 
and  minus  hopes  of  reducing  any  mortgage 
in  the  near  future.  I  had  to  begin  again ! 
So,  after  some  time  was  lost  about  it  I 
started  with  one  more  colony,  beginning 
again  on  the  ground  floor;  and  by  fall  I 
had  that  one  built  up  to  size,  and  a  smaller 
swarm  alongside.  Once  again  I  had  a  win- 
ter of  high  hope;  and,  secure  in  an  alder- 
man's promise,  my  visions  of  wealth  waxed 
with  the  lapsing  days.  Spring  came;  the 
maples  reddened;  the  bees  made  bee-lines 
thither  till  the  air  smoked  with  their  speed, 
and  they  came  back  rejoicing  with  their 
thighs  yellow  with  much  bee  gold.  The 
queens  were  on  their  jobs  in  both  hives.  Soon 
there  was  a  dancing,  golden  mist  in  the  sun- 
light before  each  entrance  where  the  young 
bees  were  learning  aviation.  It  was  June, 
and  both  hives  were  crowded  to  the  doors 
with  young.     Then  came  a  day. 

The  old  bees — to  a  bee — hummed  their 
way  to  a  woodland  near  by.  There  they 
stayed.  That  morning  that  Irish  tree- 
sprayer  had  been  abroad.  In  the  open,  every 
dandelion,  every  clover  -  blossom  beneath 
each  tree,  was  drenched  with  the  poisoned 
shower ;  and  in  the  woods,  not  a  jewel-weed, 
even,  was  left  in  the  underwood  unvenomed. 
He  was  thoro,  that  Irish  individual.  So  is 
the  devil.  How  close  the  kinship  be,  I  do 
not  know.  One  thing  more  I  know,  how- 
ever. A  big  market-garden  next  to  that 
wood  was  heavily  planted  to  beans.  If  the 
owner  got  his  seed  back  he  did  better  than  I 
think ;  for  not  a  wild  wasp  or  fly  came  out 
of  that  wood  to  that  bean-field  alive  after 
that  spraying.  Again  I  sought  our  city 
fathers,  and  urged  that  the  spring  spraying 
ought  to  suffice  before  the  flowers  were  out 
in  the  forest,  provided  the  workmen  had 
been  faithful  at  their  mothwork  in  the  fall. 
There  was  some  overturn  in  polities  about 
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then,  and  our  Irishman  was  fired.  More 
consideration  was  promised  to  us  beemen 
for  the  coming  year;  and,  be  it  known, 
others  there  were  who  lost  three  times  as 
many  as  I  did,  and  could  afford  it  better, 
for  that  matter,  when  all  is  said.  So,  once 
again  I  began  at  the  bottom  of  my  bee- 
ladder  and  slowly  started  again  to  climb. 

Perhaps  the  forestry  folk  were  consider- 
ate, or  meant  to  be.  I  did  not  get  a  chance 
to  learn;  for  the  fired  Irishman  set  up  for 
himself  as  a  sprayer-by-the-job,  and  once 
again  I  lost  what  bees  I  had.  Remember, 
too,  each  time  my  hives  were  simply  crowd- 
ed with  young,  all  of  which  starved  to  death 
for  lack  of  bees  to  nurse  them. 

Right  there  I  gave  it  up.  It  was  too 
heartbreaking.  So  to  this  day,  in  the  late 
fall  the  forestry  folk  go  thru  the  land  spot- 
ting egg  -  clusters  and  clipping  wintering 
nests  of  moth;  and  in  the  spring  they  spray; 
and  in  June  they  spray  again,  and  in  that 
June  spraying  they  end  all  hope  of  honey- 
work  for  me.*  There  are  others  who  are 
not  near  woodlands;  and  for  them  there 
still  is  hope  and  stores  of  honey.  I  see 
their  happiness,  and  rejoice  with  them  that 
the  earth  is  not  all  evil — -only  in  spots  there- 
of. But  as  to  that — did  you  ever  read  of 
a  certain  most  beauteous  and  amiable  lady 
of  high  degree  surnamed  Macbeth,  and  her 
terse  comment  concerning  a  certain  spot? 
One  Shakespeare  reported  it,  'tis  alleged — 
tho  some  deny  it — and  anyhow  'twas  most 
ungentlemanly  of  him  or  siomebody — to 
listen.     However,  she  said  it.     Nuff  eed. 

Boston,  Mass.      John  Preston  True. 


Just  Jerk  'em  Oft 

That  P.  C.  Chadwiek  should  express  sur- 
prise at  Louis  H.  Scholl's  ability  to  jerk  off 
40  pounds  of  honey  per  minute  certainly 
astonishes  me.  Several  years  ago  I  worked 
a  few  days  with  Mr.  Scholl  and  have  since 
adopted  his  management  thruout,  except 
the  shallow  divisible-brood-chamber  hive.  I 
see  no  reason  in  the  world  why  a  person 
should  spend  a  minute  to  take  off  a  40- 
pound  super  of  comb  honey  when  he  can 
just  as  v/ell  take  off  from  20  to  30  supers. 

*  Since  the  above-recorded  tragedies  occurred,  it 
is  but  fair  to  add  that  the  city  forester  has  made 
efforts  to  spray  with  a  mixture  that  is  repellant  to 
bees.  I  understand  that  it  has  had  some  success. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  bees  were  repelled 
by  it  and  escaped  the  poison — not  all,  by  any  means, 
but  enough  to  encourage  further  experimentation. 


Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  monkey 
away  so  much  time,  unless  it  should  be  to 
encourage  robbing  among  the  bees"? 

In  my  earlier  years  of  beekeeping  I  fol- 
lowed closely  the  advice  given  in  bee-text 
books — I  have  a  lot  of  them — but  at  differ- 
ent times  I  lost  several  colonies  by  robbing. 
Then  one  day  I  received  an  invitation  from 
Mr,  Scholl  to  oome  to  New  Braunfels, 
Texas,  and  see  how  honey  is  taken  off  the 
hives.  Since  then  I  am  no  longer  bothered 
with  robbing. 

The  hive-covers  are  jerked  off,  smoke  is 
blown  over  the  frames,  while  the  hive-tool 
is  forced  under  the  super,  and  off  goes  the 
super  on  end  in  front  of  the  hive.  These 
manipulations  are  repeated  with  other 
supers ;  and  before  the  bees  of  the  first  colo- 
ny know  what  has  happened  to  them,  20  to 
30  supers  are  off  and  ready  to  be  loaded  on 
the  Ford  auto.  To  save  time  is  the  main 
object.  Get  the  supers  off  in  a  hurry,  no 
matter  if  some  queens  are  canied  along. 
The  whole  point  is  to  start  with  your  load 
before  any  bees  think  of  robbing.  Is  not 
this  much  more  simple  than  closing  up  hives 
and  smearing  them  over  with  kerosene  to 
prevent  robbing  which  you  have  encouraged 
with  your  tinkerings? 

Slow  driving  for  a  mile  or  two  with  occa- 
sional stops  of  a  minute  or  so  will  clear  the 
supers  of  all  bees  unless  perchance  a  queen 
happens  to  be  present;  but  even  that  does 
not  cause  me  to  lose  any  sleep,  for  the 
queenless  colony  will  raise  a  new  queen  and 
these  late  queens  will  produce  the  best  hon- 
ey-gatherers the  next  season.  I  have  often 
wished  that  every  single  queen  had  been  kill- 
ed the  summer  before ;  for  in  that  case,  when 
it  came  to  jerking  off  honey  there  would 
always  be  something  to  jerk. 

Last  season  I  increased  from  440  colonies 
to  560;  and,  altho  receiving  a  low  price,  I 
sold  over  $2000  worth  of  honey.  I  have  my 
bees  in  16  apiaries  from  4  to  30  miles  away 
from  home.  Last  year  my  wife  and  I  did 
all  of  the  work  and  hauled  all  the  honey 
home  on  the  Ford.  At  home  the  old  combs 
were  extracted,  and  the  nice  white  comb 
honey  was  all  packed  into  cans,  every  can 
labeled,  weighed,  cased,  and  hauled  to  the 
railroad  station — all  this  without  any  out- 
side help.  Only  75  days  were  actually 
spent  on  the  bees  and  their  honey. 

Do  not  fool  with  bees  unless  you  know 
how.  If  you  do  not  know  how,  come  to 
Texas  and  learn. 

Lacoste,  Texas.  Louis  Biediger. 
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Tapping  a  Bee-tree  in  Australia 

One  morning,  knowing  of  a  swarm  of  bees 
that  were  in  a  gum  tree,  a  friend  and  I 
started  out  to  get  them,  armed  with  smoker, 
hidder,  vope,  and  kerosene-tin.  Tlie  kiddi'r 
being  barely  long  enough,  we  secured  the  top 
by  passing  the  rope  around  the  tr63  and  then 
proceeded  to  cut  the  combs  out  one  by  one. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  previous  year  my 
friend  had  removed  some  bees  from  this 
hole,  and  in  doing  so  had  cut  an  entrance 
almost  as  big  as  the  hole  itself.  Later  in  the 
year  this  swarm  had  taken  possession  and 
bufilt  comb  right  across  the  large  entrance, 
and  there  they  had  been  all  the  winter,  witli 
the  wind  blowing  directly  on  to  the  combs. 
It  speaks  well  for  the  mildness  of  the  Aus- 
tralian winter  and  the  hardiness  of  the  bees 
lliat  they  should  have  survived  such  an  ex- 
pei'ience.  Unfortunately  we  found  them 
suffering  from  foul  brood.  The  open-air 
life  had  evidently  not  made  them  disease- 
proof. 

Having  placed  the  combs  in  the  kerosene- 
tin,  the  next  problem  was  to  get  the  flying 
bees  into  it,  as,  after  driving  them  from 
[he  hols  with  smoke,  they  clustered  on  the 
tree-trunk  at  the  tojj  of  the  ladder.  I  held 
the  corner  of  the  tin  containing  the  combs 
close  to  the  bees,  and  the  bulk  of  them 
marched  right  in.  We  left  the  tin  with 
combs  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree  so  as  to 
collect  the  flying  bees.  Later  we  destroyed 
the  combs  and  ran  the  bees  into  a  clean  hive. 

Melbourne,  Australia.    B.  Blackbourn. 


Is  Honey  a  Luxury? 

The  honey  salesman  occasionally  hears 
that  "honey  is  a  luxury  which  ordinary  peo- 
ple should  use  very  sparingly,  especially  in 
times  of  high  prices."  If  this  were  true, 
there  would  be  reason  in  the  argument.  But 
honey  is  not  a  luxury,  and  it  should  he  the 
business  of  all  those  interested  in  real  food 
economy,  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  the 
honey  business  to  make  known  the  truth. 

According  to  modern  standards  of  effi- 
ciency, two  factors  enter  into  the  classifica- 
tion of  an  article  of  diet  as  a  luxury — viz  , 
price  and  food  value.  However  low  the 
price,  if  there  is  little  or  no  food  value,  any 
article  is  a  luxui-y.  Probably  the  average 
person  would  hardly  think  it  possible  for 
cabbage  to  be  called  a  luxury  ;  but  one  of  the 
recent  prominent  writers  on  the  subject  of 
food  values  says,  "Only  the  rich  and  im- 
])rovident  can  afford  to  pay  more  than  a 
cent  and  a  half  a  pound  for  carrots,  turnips, 
cabbages,  and  squash."  That  statement  was 
published  in  a  book  two  years  before 
the  time  when  ^cabbage  rose  to  the  sublime 
height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  cents,  so  that 
it  was  under  perfectly  normal  conditions, 
that  this  conclusion  was  reached.  What  is 
the  truth,  then,  about  honey"? 

1.  Price.  Not  long  ago  I  was  confronted 
Avith  the  statement  that  a  few  years  ago  the 
father  of  a  certain  merchant  sold  honey  at 
ten  cents  a  pound,  retail  (at  the  time  in 
question  it  was  selling  at  twenty-five  cents). 
I  simply  cited  the  fact  that  less  than  twenty 


Taking  bees   from   a   gum-tree   in   Australia. 
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years  ayo  my  fatlioi'  sdld  ciii^s  in  liis  store  at 
k'li  (eiils  a  dozen;  Uut  al  lliat  lime  Cijsis 
were  selliiiii'  at  about  t'orly  cents;  so  unless 
eg'g"s  are  considerably  liiiiher  in  I'odd  value 
than  honey  they  should  be  classed  as  a 
greater  luxury  than  hoiii'v. 

In  regard  to  the  price  of  butter,  much  the 
•same  situation  prevails.  At  jireseut  butter 
is  retailing  at  nearly  twice  the  price  of 
honey.  In  fact,  a  pound  of  the  best  comb 
honey  can  be  bought  as  cheaj)  as  oleoma i'- 
gariue.  For  some  time  duiing  the  last  win- 
ter honey  was  actually  ciien])  r  than  "oleo." 

The  facts  are  that  while  tlie  prices  of 
most  thing's  have  been  soaring  from  fifty 
to  three  hundred  per  cent  during  the  past 
year,  honey  did  not  advance  at  all  for  many 
months;  and  the  retail  prices  even  now  have 
not  been  raised  in  proportion  to  other  foods. 
On  the  basis  of  price  alone,  however,  no  de- 
cision can  be  reached,  and  we  must,  there- 
fote,  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  other 
deciding-  factor — • 

2.  Food  value.  Perhaps  most  people 
ihiuk  that  in  the  "land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey"  the  milk  furnished  the  substan- 
tial part  of  the  diet,  and  the  honey  was 
simply  dessert.  It  might  be  of  interest  to 
all  such  to  know  that  the  food  value  of 
honey  is  more  than  four  times  as  much  as 
that  of  milk,  so  that  honey  is  not  only  one 
of  the  most  delicate  and  delicious  of  all 
foods,  whether  natural  or  manufactured, 
but  it  also  excels  many  if  not  most  of  them 
in  actual  food  value. 

Scientific  investigation  during  the  last 
century  has  resulted  in  a  great  change  in  our 
understanding  of  foods  and  the  purpose  of 
eating.  It  was  formerly  sujiposed  that  food 
was  taken  almo^st  entirely  for  the  purpose 
of  rebuilding  wasted  tissues.  But  it  has 
now  been -proven  that  the  body  tissue  wastes 
only  three  or  four  ounces  per  day,  and  the 
amount  is  practically  the  same  whether  we 
rest  or  work  (see  "The  Nutrition  of  a 
Household,"  pp.  16,  17,  by  Brewstx^r). 
Now%  if  we  nesded  to  eat  only  to  rebuild 
this  waste  tissue,  a  very  little  food  would  be 
sufficient.  But  C.  Stanford  Read,  in  his 
book,  "Fads  and  Feeding,"  points  out  the 
importance  of  another  purp(  se  of  eating, 
which  is,  to  produce  heat  and  energy.  He 
says  the  importance  of  this  purpose  is  ap- 
parent when  we  realize  that,  "Whereas  the 
body  may  waste  for  a  lengthened  i)ei'i<Hl  and 
yet  live,  it  rapidly  dies  when  the  source  of 
heat  is  removed  or  even  gi'eatly  lessened." 

Again,  on  this  same  point,  Brewster  (p. 
16)  says:     "The  starches  and  sugars,  prin- 


cii)ally,  which  appeal-  in  only  a  small  quan- 
tify in  the  substance  of  the  body,  are  the 
real  nuti'it'nls  which  do  nine-tenths  of  the 
Ixidy's  work.  They  are  taken  into  the  liv- 
ing tissue,  exploded,  thi'own  out  again  and 
renewed,  almost  as  ra])idly  as  the  gasoline 
vapor  in  the  cylinder  of  a  motor  car.  Mod- 
ern science  and  immemoi'ial  experience  alike 
testify  that  what  counts  in  food  is  its  fuel 
value."  As  Mr.  Brewster  puts  it  in  another 
])lace,  "We  are  built  of  flesh;  but  we  run  on 
sugar,  ])recisely  as  the  simjiler  engines  of 
the  automobile  andmotor  boat  are  built  of 
steel  and  run  on  gasoline.  We  continually 
use  up  and  renew  a  substance  of  which  the 
body  at  any  single  moment  contains  very 
little;  so  that,  like  any  other  explosion  en- 
gine, we  use  up  our  weight  of  fuel  many 
times  over  before  we  wear  out  our  sub- 
stance." 

From  these  statements  it  is  very  evident 
that  fuel  value  is  by  far  the  most  impoi'tant 
factor  in  determining  food  value.  On  this 
score  we  need  have  no  fears  for  honey.  A 
glance  at  the  following  table  will  show  that 
it  compares  favorably  with  some  of  the 
most  common  articles  of  diet,  and  consider- 
ably surpasses  some  which  the  averag3  per- 
son would  pronounce  indispensable  neces- 
sities : 

Bread 1216  calories  per  pound 

E?2;s 7'20  calories  per  ixiimd 

Milk    320  calories  per  pound 

Molasses 1225  calories  per  pound 

Maple   sjrup    1250  calories  per  pound 

Strawberries 200  calories  per  pound 

Honey 1420  calories  per  pound 

The  average  person  requires  2000  to  2500 
calories  per  day  to  supply  needed  heat  and 
energ-y,  so  that  it  will  readily  be  seen  how 
near  a  single  pound  of  honey  would  come  to 
meeting  the  requirement.  I  am  not  advo- 
cating tlie  exclusive  use  of  honey,  however. 
But  there  are  some  advantages  alDout  honey, 
besides  its  high  fuel  value.  First,  it  is  a 
fact  that  honey  contains  about  75  ijer  cent 
of  dextrose  and  levulose,  two  forms  of  sugar 
which  are  taken  into  the  blood  without  re- 
quiring digestion.  For  this  reason  quicker 
results  may  be  obtained  with  honey  than 
Avith  most  other  kinds  of  food.  Ordinarily 
it  requires  about  150  to  200  calories  to  di- 
gest the  food  we  eat  each  day.  For  this 
reason  honey  would  have  an  even  higher 
food  value  than  would  at  first  appear,  for 
none  of  tlie  potential  value  would  be  lost  or- 
used  up  in  digestion. 

To  draw  conclusions,  we  have  but  to  re- 
turn   to   compai'e  eggs  and    lioney,   for   in- 
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stance,  in  price  and  food  value.  Since  the 
fuel  value  of  honey  is  twice  that  of  eggs, 
and  the  price  of  eggs  is  nearly  twice  that 
of  honey,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  which  is  the 
real  luxury.  In  the  case  of  butter,  the  fuel 
value  of  honey  is  not  much  over  half  that  of 
butter,  so  that  at  present  prices  there  is 
little  choice  between  the  two;  and  since  both 
are  high  in  food  value  they  cannot  prop- 
erly be  <?lassed  as  luxuries.  Comparing 
honey  with  lean  meat,  it  would  take  more 
than  two  pounds  of  meat  to  furnish  the 
energy  of  one  pound  of  honey. 
Warren,  Ohio.  James  A.  Brown. 

[While  Mr.  Brown's  article  is  in  the  main 
true,  it  seems  to  me  it  might  be  misleading. 
Honey  is  the  finest  and  most  healthful  con- 
centrated sweet  in  the  world,  but  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  claim  too  much  for  it.  A 
perfect  food  must  contain  all  the  nutritive 
elements  of  the  body — proteins,  carbohy- 
drates, fats,  minerals,  and  water,  in  their 
proper  proportion.  Honey  is  a  highly  con- 
centrated source  of  energy,  but  one  should 
be  careful  not  to  seem  to  advise  its  substi- 
tution for  other  valuable  foods.  Most  of 
us  need  more  bulk  in  our  diet  to  regulate 
body  i3rocesses.  It  is  all  right  to  substitute 
honey  for  candies,  marmalades,  jellies,  and 
sweets  generally ;  but  be  careful  not  to  lead 
people  to  suppose  that  alone  it  is  a  perfect 
food  for  human  being's.  Combined  with 
whole-wheat  bread  and  milk  it  makes  a  well- 
balanced  meal. — Stancy  Puerden.I 


An  Ideal  Location 

I  believe  this  apiary,  only  one-third  of 
which  shoAvs  in  the  accompanying  photo, 
is  as  nicely  located  as  any  that  can  be 
found.  The  place  is  protected  on  all  sides 
by  evergreen  trees,  and,  further  back,  by 
mountain  ridges.  Last  year  we  wintered 
without  packing.  The  entrances  face  the 
east,  and  the  earth  is  banked  up  around  the 
hives  to  keep  the  cold  wind  from  blowing 
under  them.  On  the  east  is  a  large  moun- 
tain which  is  a  great  help,  for  during  the 
winter  months  it  keeps  the  sun  from  shining 
on  the  hives  and  thus  tempting  the  bees  out 
when  it  is  too  cold. 

For  advertising  our  honey  we  use  this 
photo  with  the  inscription:  "This  is  the 
Apiary  that  Produces  the  Famous  Skou- 
gard  Honey."  These  pictures  are  placed  in 
store-windows  and  other  public  places, 
where  they  attract  much  attention.  When 
enlarged  and  painted  in  natural  colors  they 
make  the  best  advertisement  we  ever  used. 

To  dispose  of  the  crop  we  believe  in  ad- 
vertising until  everybody  about  you  knows 
about  the  honey.  It  pays  to  satisfy  cus- 
tomers, even  if  money  is  apparently  lost  in 
doing  it.  Satisfy  one  customer  and  thus  sell 
a  hundred  gallons  of  honey  to  his  neighbors. 
Honey  is  selling  here  now  at  45  cents  a 
quart.  Four  years  ago  it  was  4  cents  a- 
pound.  Twelve  cents  a  pound  is  the  aver- 
age for  this  crop.  M.  L.  Skougard, 

Parcwan,  Utah. 


'■■■'..  ^^:i)^^\K.-^^^^ 


Wlieie  all  conditions  are  ideal  for  the  bees. 
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Hives  and  Methods  Applicable  to  the 
South 

Beekeeping  in  the  South  offers  peculiar 
conditions,  and  is  an  entirely  different 
proposition  to  that  of  the  more  northerly 
states.  The  beginner  naturally  reads  and 
selects  the  methods  of  the  successful  prac- 
titioners of  the  North  only  to  find  them  en- 
tirely inapplicable  to  southern  conditions, 
and  practically  all  of  the  literature  is  by 
northern  authors  unfamiliar  with  conditions 
which  confront  beekeepers  in  the  South. 

The  very  beginning  of  the  season  presents 
a  difference;  and  while  the  man  further 
north  is  putting  his  bees  out  of  the  cellar, 
or  unpacking,  the  southern  man  finds  his 
hives  boiling  over  with  bees,  and  he  is  face 
to  face  with  the  swarming  problem  which 
is  followed  by  steady  brood-rearing  until  as 
late  as  October.  So  it  is  evident  that  meth- 
ods must  be  adjusted  to  different  conditions. 

The  beekeeper  in  the  South  who  tries  to 
use  the  contracted  brood-chamber  or  even 


The  10-frame  .Tumi  n  hivo,  tlio  i(lo;il  liivr  for  south- 
ern beekeeping,  in  pi-iictical  use  in  the  town  lot 
apiary  of  L.   E.  Webb,   Morganton,   N.  C. 


The    divisible   brood-chamber   hive.      Both   the   shade- 
board  and  the  extra  ventilation  are  important. 

the  standard  brood-chamber  is  doomed  to 
failure  at  the  outset.  The  bees  must  be 
fussed  with  continually,  and  he  finds  that 
the  methods  of  forcing  the  bees  into  the 
suiter  generally  force  them  out  instead. 
The  key-note  of  success  in  the  South  is  the 
plan  of  having  an  unlimited  brood  capacity, 
which  is  the  only  way  a  man  giving  but  pan 
of  his  time  to  the  apiary  can  be  successful. 

Getting  bees  into  the  supers  offers  no 
trouble  if  during  the  long  breeding  season 
the  queen  is  given  unlimited  room.  Why, 
the  way  they  pour  into  the  supers  is  a  reve- 
lation. And  with  our  breeding  conditions, 
the  queen,  if  given  room,  will  put  tre- 
mendous colonies  in  the  supers ;  otherwi.se 
she  will  worry  one  with  swarms  thruout  the 
year,  regardless  of  manipulations,  unless 
they  are  so  radical  as  to  be  impracticable. 

Three  methods  are  adapted  to  southern 
conditions  as  proven  by  careful  tests ;  the 
use  of  the  ten-frame  Root  Jumbo  hive;  tlie 
divisible  brood-chamber  under  a  modified 
Scholl  method,  using  three  shallow  bodies 
permanently  for  brood  and  shifting  the  top 
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The   story-and-a-half   brood-chamlier    (Wilder 
method) . 

one  (or  sometimes  the  midcll?  one)  to  the 
bottom  at  intervals  of  about  ten  clays  or 
two  weeks;  and  the  use  of  the  iy2-story  or 
shallow-super  addition  to  the  regular  body, 
shifting  occasionally  on  the  J.  J.  Wilder 
plan. 

The  shallow  divisible  and  th?  iV^-story 
plans  give  splendid  results,  having  only  th3 
drawback  of  considerable  heavy  lifting, 
especially  when  supered,  while  the  Jumbo 
colonies  jDeg  along  with  their  tremendous 
force  of  workers  thruout  the  season,  asking- 
only  for  super  room,  requiring  no  fussing 
other  than  to  keep  them  with  good  queens. 

The  fact  that  there  are  so  many  wild 
black  bees  in  the  woods  in  many  sections  of 
I  he  South  makes  it  far  more  satisfactory  to 
buy  queens  from  breeders  guaranteeing  pure 
matings  than  to  have  the  trouble  of  re- 
placing many  mismated  queens  of  one's 
own  rearing. 

More  bees  die  of  starvation  in  the  South 
than  in  almost  any  other  section  cf  the 
country,  and  this  usually  occurs  late  in  the 
spring  during  cool  rainy  spells  after  brood- 
rearing  has  well  advanced,  and  often  wlion 


the  bees  are  nearly  ready  to  ewarm.  So  the 
standard  hives  often  make  feeding  neces- 
sary, but  the  methods  shown  eliminate  all 
that  worry. 

Aside  from  the  advantages  mentioned,  a 
still  greater  advantage  is  the  excellent  win- 
tering and  heavy  spring  brood-rearing  re- 
sulting from  the  colony  having  room  for 
almost  unlimited  stores,  which  is  the  great- 
est asset  to  the  business. 

The  accompanying  photos  are  illustrative 
of  the  methods  mentioned.  The  hives  were 
supered  according  to  requirements  at  the 
time  (July  16)  for  the  production  of  sec- 
tion and  chunk  comb  honey  in  combination 
supers. 

Likely  conditions  in  other  sections  of  the 
United  States  are  sucli  that  beiekeepers 
would  call  these  methods  inapplicable;  and 
many  will  do  so  without  sufficient  tests,  as 
it  seems  beekeepers  as  a  class  are  prone  to 
stick  to  a  set  rule,  even  when  something 
better  awaits  them.  In  fact,  it  seemed  to 
me  at  first  like  a  radical  variation  from  the 
standard  methods;  yet  I  consider  my  de- 
cision to  depart  from  the  standard  methods 
to  be  worth  infinitely  more  to  me  than 
everything  else  I  have  done. 

Morganton,  N.  C.  L.  E.  Webb. 


(000  PouHtjs 

SOUVNOOB,  SwEtT  CUVER, 


W'flili's  iiu'thod  ul'  belliiis  hoiu-.\  .  This  is  pul  in  a 
piominent  show  window,  together  with  supers  of 
honey  and  extra  sections.  By  means  of  this  display, 
he  sold  over  1400  pounds  or  honey  in  three  day.s. 
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BULLETIN 
471  of  U.  S. 
Department 
of  Agriculture  is 
very  enlighten- 
ing on  the  sub- 
ject of  sac  brood. 
It  is  decidedly 
comfiorting'      t  o 

know  the  virus  causing  the  disease  loses  its 
vitality  in  water  or  honey  or  in  tlie  combs 
in  about  a  month,  and  in  even  less  time  in 
fermenting  or  putrefactive  liquids  or  in  the 
sun.  While  we  should  like  to  know  how 
the  life  of  the  virus  is  carried  over  the  win- 
ter, the  facts  as  shown  in  this  bulletin  will 
be  helpful  in  combating  this  brood  disease. 
*  *  * 

One  of  the  unique  tilings  about  beekeep- 
ing is  that  we  are  always  meeting  with 
some  surprise  every  year.  The  present  sea- 
son was  the  latest  known  in  more  than  fifty 
years.  There  are  never  two  just  alike. 
Then  some  year  a  plant  we  had  thought 
worthless  to  the  beekeeper  will  give  a  most 
surprising  yield  of  nectar.  One  year  a 
thunder-shower  or  a  north  wind  will  check 
the  flow  of  nectar,  while  in  other  years  it 
seems  to  make  little  difference. 

One  of  our  surprises  this  year  was  a  yard 
in  a  new  location  that  had  given  a  great 
yield  of  honey-dew.  While  other  yards 
were  giving  us  snowy-white  combs  of  clover 
honey  this  one  had  most  of  its  combs  white 
and  handsome  on  the  outside,  but  filled  with 
what  looked  like  a  pale  ink.  Two  tons  of 
honey-dew  in  sections  is  not  pleasant  to 
think  about,  but  it  can  be  extracted  and 
kept  for  spring  feeding,  and  the  combs 
melted  will  give  us  125  pounds  of  choice 
wax.  All  together  that  yard,  with  present 
sugar  prices,  will  give  us  a  good  profit.  In 
more  than  fifty  years  this  is  my  first  ex- 
perience with  honey-dew  in  supers.  Of 
course,  it  was  something  of  a  surprise. 

Bee  inspectors  for  a  long  time  have  recog- 
nized the  probability  of  the  spread  of  Eu- 
ropean foul  brood  by  be&s  entering  a  near- 
by hive.  Indeed,  finding  one  hive  in  a 
yard  with  the  disease  well  advanced,  and  a 
number  of  hives  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  disease,  seems  almost 
sure  proof  of  it.  I  have  found  two  or 
three  such  groups  in  a  large  yard.  But  • 
when  we  find  a  single  icolony  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease  at  the  further  end  of  a 
yard  or  perhaps  in  a  neighbor's  yard  a  mile 
away  it  has  seemed  a  little  doubtful  if  that 
could  be  the  way  the  disease  had  spread, 
and  yet  it  has  been  thought  possible,  but 
very  difficult  to  prove.     On  page  528,  July, 
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Ml-.  K.  F.  ITol- 
terniann  g  i  v  e  s 
some  facts  he 
had  picked  up 
while  visiting 
New  York  bee- 
keepers, which 
seem  to  prove 
that  such  is  the 
case.  Golden  Italians  were  introduced  into  a 
yard  Avhere  tliere  were  hives  badly  diseased. 
Mr.  Stewart,  inspecting  some  four  miles 
from  tills  yard,  found  some  of  these  yellow 
Italians  among  black  bees,  and  traces  of  dis- 
ease. He  had  no  doubt  they  had  come  from 
the  diseased  apiary  four  miles  distant. 
This  seems  to  me  a  most  valuable  addition 
(o  our  literature  on  tliis  subject. 

*  »  * 

"Handsome  does,  so  handsome  is."  See 
cover  page  of  Gleanings  for  August.  I 
can  not  quite  agree  so  far  as  buckwheat  is 
concerned ;  for  a  field  of  buckwheat  as  it 
grows  in  New  Yoi'k  or  the  southwest  corner 
of  Vermont  is  a  beautiful  sight.  It  even 
surpassed  a  field  of  clover  in  the  multitude 
of  its  tiny  flowers,  and  it  would  be  ju.st  as 
beautiful  if  it  gave  us  no  nectar, 

*  *  * 

We  had  a  fairly  good  flow  of  Iwney  from 
clover  during  July,  and  a  good  crop  of 
honey  will  be  harvested  in  western  Ver- 
mont— as  large,  I  think,  as  last  year.  The 
quality  is  fine  as  a  rule,  altho  some  dande- 
lion was  carried  up  into  supers  the  first  of 
the  season  in  some  yards. 

I  don't  know  just  how  to  express  my 
admiration  of  Staney  Puerden's  vigorous 
words  of  protest  at  the  criminal  blocking  of 
the  food  bill  by  senators  who  ought  to  know 
better.  Is  there  anything  in  all  the  world 
that  so  fools  a  man  as  a  liquid  with  a  little 

alcohol  in  it? 

»  *  * 

Careless  grading  never  pays,  says  G.  T. 
Stark,  page  594,  August,  and  he  is  right. 
Eveiy  section  in  a  case  should  be  as  near 
the  otliers  as  possible,  and  there  should  be 
marks  on  the  outside  that  will  tell  what  to 

expect. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  ])leasures  of  yesterday  was 
the  good  news  that  the  U.  S.  Senate  had 
passed  the  long-longed-for  prohibitory 
amendment  to  the  constitution.  Hurrah! 
Surely  "the  world  do  move." 
»  *  « 

Boy  Scouts  render  excellent  assistance  in 
the  care  of  bees  this  year  when  help  is  so 
scarce. 
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T  WOULD  be 

a  great  thing 
if  every  one 
could  be  induced 
to  use  honey  in 
place  of  sugar 
in  hot  drinks. 
Allow  that  only 
half  the  popula- 
tion uses  hot  drinks,  and  that  each  one  uses 
only  one  ounce  of  honey  daily  for  sweeten- 
ing, it  would  take  more  than  three  million 
pounds  of  honey  to  fill  the  demand.  The 
great  thing  in  that  is  not  the  amount  of 
honey  used,  but  the  amount  of  increased 
health  and  vigor  of  the  people.  You,  my 
reader,  probably  cannot  do  a  great  deal 
toward  securing  a  national  custom  of  that 
kind,  but  you  can  follow  the  custom  in  your 
own  case,  and  the  benefit  to  you  will  be  just 
the  same  as  if  the  whole  nation  were  at  it. 

"With  extracted  honey  bringing  more 
per  pound  by  the  carload  than  comb  by  the 
single  case,  we  see  little  encouragement  for 
the  comb-honey  man.  Better  run  every- 
thing you  can  to  extracted.  Probably  it 
will  pay  you  to  extract  the  bulk  of  your 
section  honey  also,  saving  the  combs  for 
next  season.  The  editor  has  a  hundred 
cases  or  so  that  he  proposes  to  treat  in  just 
that  way.  The  honey,  wax,  and  probable 
increased  cost  of  sections  and  starters  next 
season  will  far  overbalance  the  labor,  at 
l^resent  prices.  Looks  wicked,  but  will 
pay." — Editor  Bixby  in  The  Western 
Honey  Bee. 

I  HAVE  just  finished  reading  "Happy: 
the  Life  of  a  Bee ;"  and  after  reading  again 
the  notice  of  the  book,  page  568,  July 
Gleanings,  feel  moved  to  say  to  the  writer 
of  that  notice.  "Don't  you  think  that  the 
beautiful  manner  in  which  the  book  is  writ- 
ten has  beguiled  you  into  being  a  bit  too 
charitable  when  you  characterize  as  'poetic 
licenses'  statements  that  are  decidedly  not 
'scientifically  true  as  to  facts'?  To  make  a 
book  interesting  is  it  only  necessary  to  fill 
it  with  errors'?  Take  this:  According  to 
the  book,  before  the  old  queen  issues  with  a 
prime  swarm  her  successor  leaves  her  cell 
and  is  fertilized.  Do  you  really  think  'the 
interest  is  not  lessened  but  rather  increased 
by  the  poetic  licenses'  of  that  sort?  If  so, 
what  a  chance  for  adding  interest  the  author 
missed  when  he  didn't  say  that  the  drones 
lay  all  the  eggs" ! 

G.  M.  DooLiTTLE,  you  say,  p.  604,  "Now, 
the  white  capping  of  combs  takes  much 
more  wax  than  that  transparent  capping  the 
dark  Italians  use,  where  the  combs  in  sec- 
tions look  so  watery  and  uninviting."  T 
wonder   whether   nice   measurement    would 
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really  show  any 
difference  in  the 
thickness  of  cap- 
pings.  At  any 
rate  it  has  gen- 
erally been  un- 
derstood that 
white  capping 
was  because  a 
film  of  air  was  left  between  the  honey 
and  the  capping,  while  in  watery  cap- 
ping the  honey  was  filled  up  against  the 
capi^ing.  You  know  that  the  whitest  cap- 
ping becomes  watery  if  kept  in  a  place 
where  the  honey  absorbs  moisture,  and  I 
suppose  that's  because  honey  takes  the  place 
of  the  film  of  air. 

Paralysis.  E.  G.  LeStourgeon,  in  TJie 
Beekeepers'  Item,  defends  with  vigor  his 
theory  that  paralysis  is  caused  by  soured 
nectar.  He  says:  "Only  nurse  bees  seem  to 
contract  the  disease We  have  repeat- 
edly cured  the  disease  in  widely  distant 
places  by  removing  the  bad  stores  or  by 
providing  food  that  was  wholesome — and 
we  have  been  able  to  produce  typical  cases 
by  feeding  fermented  syrup  at  a  time  when 
the  nurse  bees  were  obliged  to  use  these 
unfit  stores  for  the  preparation  of  food  for 
the  larvae."  Mr.  LeStourgeon  seems  a  can- 
did sort  of  man,  and  the  cure  is  so  easy — 
just  give  abundance  of  wholesome  stores — 
that  it  is  surely  worth  trying. 

"Will  bees  start  queen-cells  above  an  ex- 
cluder with  or  without  supers  between?"  is 
a  question,  p.  632,  and  Miss  Fowls  refrains 
from  replying,  because  "so  much  afraid  of 
Dr.  Miller."  I  may  be  dangerous  to  some 
folk.  Miss  Fowls,  but  not  to  you.  I  like 
you.  If  I  had  been  asked  that  question  a 
year  ago,  I  should  have  replied  that  rarely 
would  cells  be  started  over  an  excluder  with 
a  laying  queen  below.  But  this  year  I've 
used  the  Demaree  plan  with  nearly  all  colo- 
nies, and  in  about  every  case  cells  galore 
have  been  built  above.  All  but  one  brood 
was  raised  to  the  third  story,  with  no  brood 
in  the  second.  If  the  brood  is  in  the  second 
story,  I  think  cells  will  not  generally  be 
started.  It  makes  little  or  no  difference 
whether  cells  are  in  the  first  story. 

E.  S.  Miller  says,  "  If  you  have  any 
European  foul  brood  around,  frequent  ex- 
amination is  important.  It  should  not  be 
permitted  to  get  beyond  a  few  cells.  If  a 
hive  is  found  with,  say,  half  a  dozen  bad 
cells,  treat  it  at  once  in  this  way :  Remove 
the  queen  and  mark  the  hive.  In  about  ten 
days  use  the  hive-body,  bees  and  all,  as  a 
super  on  some  strong  colony  with  queen- 
excluder  and  a  sheet  of  newspaper  between. 
See   that   there   are   no   queen-cells.     I   am 
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presuming  that  your  bees  are  Italians.  In 
this  way  1  was  able  to  get  rid  of  all  Europe- 
an foul  brood  several  years  ago  after  hav- 
ing it  in  worst  form." — Domestic  Beekeep- 
er, 266.  That  looks  like  a  nice  way  to  do 
when  there  is  no  objection  to  having  one 
less  colony.  Treating  the  ease  early  is  ex- 
cellent advice.  Some  have  reported  success 
by  merely  putting  all  brood  above  an  ex- 
cluder, leaving  the  queen  below  with  empty 
combs  or  foundation. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  is  running  a 
beautifully  written  serial,  "  The  Life  Story 
of  the  Honeybee,"  by  Oliver  G.  Pike,  F.  Z. 
S.,  F.  R.  P.  S.  On  page  31  occurs  the 
statement  concerning  the  worker  that  "  her 
time  is  short,  three  to  five  weeks  being  the 
extent  of  her  existence  in  summer,  then  she 
dies  worn  out  by  work."  For  more  than  a 
half  a  century  six  weeks  has  been  the  agreed 
life  of  a  worker  in  summer;  but  do  we 
know  positively  anything  about  it?  When 
so  good  authority  as  the  British  Bee  Journal 
cuts  down  the  time  one-third,  it  is  desirable 
that  we  should  find  out  about  it.  My  guess 
would  be  that  six  weeks  is  a  little  too  long, 
and  three  to  five  a  good  deal  too  short. 

On  the  same  page  occurs  this  concerning 
the  death  of  the  worker:  "Over-worked, 
weaiy,  and  worn  away  by  ceaseless  labors, 
she  just  reaches  her  home,  fails  to  enter, 
then  falls  dead  or  dying  on  the  threshold  of 
the  city  she  has  lived  and  worked  for."  I 
balk  at  that.  If  true,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  a  thousand  bees  dying  at  the  entrance 
of  a  strong  <}olony  daily.  Did  you  ever  see 
a  hundred?  But  where  they  do  die  has  al- 
ways seemed  a  mj-stery  to  me.  Few  dead 
bees  are  seen,  yet  milHons  die  in  a  summer 
from  a  large  apiai-y. 

From  the  financial  columns  of  the  Chi- 
cago Herald  I  learn  that  business  men  are 
discussing  the  effect  upon  the  candy  busi- 
ness of  prohibition  during  the  war.  The  sale 
of  candy  is  immense.  The  statement  is 
vouched  for  by  an  investment  barker,  "that 
in  Chicago,  the  greatest  meat  market  in  the 
world,  more  candy  than  meat  is  consumed." 
The  dry  movement  in  the  western  and  south- 
ern states,  where  liquor  has  been  abolished, 
has  resulted  in  a  large  increase  in  candy 
and  chocolate  consumption.  It  will  be  tie 
same  all  over.  Pure-food  laws  "gave  the 
candy  industry  the  first  great  impetus;  but 
tlie  second  great  incentive,  no  doubt,  will  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  candy  is  a  natural  sub- 
stitute for  alcohol."  Will  not  all  this  help 
at  least  a  little  the  sale  of  honey? 

C.  E.  Fowler,  you  say.  p.  610,  "I  ]iro- 
pose  that,  instead  of  breeding  from  the  best 
swarm  or  from  the  best  strain,  we  breed 
from  the  best  swarm  of  the  best  strain  and 


leave  the  scrubs  alone."  If  you  do  that 
you're  all  right;  but  why  muddle  the  be- 
ginner with  any  such  advice?  If  he  has  two 
strains  in  his  yard,  how  can  he  tell — how 
can  you  tell — to  which  strain  a  given  queen 
belongs,  so  long  as  you  don't  know  with 
what  drone  she  mated?  And  if  he  breeds 
always  from  his  best  colony,  isn't  he  pretty 
sure  to  be  breeding  from  his  best  strain  ?  I 
don't  believe  I  can  do  any  better — and  I'm 
not  sure  you  can — than  to  follow  the  simple 
motto,  "Breed  from  the  best  queen." 

Let  me  endorse  most  heartily  Doolittle's 
view,  p.  523,  that  for  the  every-day  beekeep- 
er full-sized  combs  are  the  thing  for  nuclei, 
and  that  a  nucleus  with  a  young  queen  is  the 
place  to  get  holes  in  combs  filled  in  with 
worker  comb.  [A  good  i^oint  right  here : 
A  good  many  times  beekeepers  have  combs 
that  are  good,  except  the  drone-cells  in  one 
corner  or  two  or  three  corners  of  the 
frames.  These  ought  to  be  cut  out  and 
filled  in  with  worker  oomb  by  the  bees,  when 
they  will  build  worker  combs.  Doolittle's 
plan  would  work  all  right  in  such  cases. — 
Ed.] 

"  Here  is  a  scientific  fact.  No  living 
thing,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  can  live  on 
sugar  alone.  The  reason  for  this  is  that, 
while  it  contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen, it  lacks  the  fourth  most  important  in- 
gredient of  protoplasm,  viz.,  nitrogen.  An- 
imals must  derive  their  nitrogen  ready  built 
up  for  them  into  protein.  There  is  protein 
in  honey,  doubtless  in  the  proportion  best 
suited  to  the  bee." — British  Bee  Journal, 
72.  There's  something  to  think  over  for 
you  fellows  who  think  it's  smart  to  replace 
honey  with  sugar. 

Editor  Townsend  says.  Domestic  Bee- 
keeper, 218.  "  It  is  our  invariable  experi- 
ence that  the  colonies  having  an  abundance 
of  natural  stores  for  winter  and  spring  use 
are  the  colonies  that  produce  oxir  surplus 
honey.  .  .  Give  us  the  colonies  that 
have  wintered  and  springed  upon  natural 
stores  when  it  comes  to  rolling  in  the  honey 
during  the  surplus  flow."  That  man  Town- 
send  has  a  level  head. 

Arthur  C.  Miller,  your  slogan,  p.  600, 
is  all  right:  "Don't  extract  the  last  drop 
and  then  feed  sugar."  You  might  add  an- 
other reason  why  it's  a  losing  game :  sugar 
is  entirely  lacking  in  elements  contained  in 
honey  that  are  necessary  for  the  health  and 
vigor  of  bees. 

Queens  should  not  be  reared  until  nat- 
ural swarming  begins,  as  experience  shows 
that  queens  reared  after  this  time  are  better 
than  those  reared  hefore.^Schweiz.  Bztg. 
240. 
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FEW    clays 

a  g  o     t  h  e 

P  u  e  r  d  e  n 
family  took  a 
rather  extensive 
drive  thru  some 
of  the  residence 
streets  of  Cleve- 
land, and  so  had 

a  chanc?  to  observe  a  number  of  Avar  gar- 
dens. There  were  many  fine  ones,  and  I  did 
net  worder  that  vegetables  were  more  plen- 
tiful, as  W3ll  as  cheaper  and  better  than  ever 
before  known  in  the  city.  But  there  were 
other  gardens,  so-called,  that  made  one  long 
to  change  the  signs  like  this: 


OUR  FOOD  PAGE 

Stanq'   Puerden 


=1 


i 


WAR    GARDEN 

HELP  ^:i*A^#IT 
FIND I 


They  were  plantations  of  weeds  with  here 
and  there  a  sickly  vegetable  trying  to  raise 
its  head  above  the  thrifty  weeds.     The  en- 
thusiasm of  some  people  never  lasts  long, 
even  in  war  times.    I  am  hoping  that  every 
Gleanings  reader  with  a  piece  of  mother 
earth  in  his  possession  has  the  finest  gar- 
den he  ever  had.     I  should  love  to  take  a 
peep  at  all  your  gardens  and  then  another 
peep  at  your  storeroom  shelves  and  see  how 
much   of  your  surplus  you   have  in   cans. 
Speaking  of  gardens,  may  I  suggest  that 
M.-A.-O.  tell  us  something  about  his  early 
potatoes.      I    understand    there    was   some 
ceremony    about    digging    his    first    pota- 
toes ("?),"  an  invited  audience  of  neighbors, 
or  something  of  the  sort.     Mr.  A.  I.  Root 
taught  me  how  to  start  potatoes  in  a  box  of 
rich  soil  in  the  house,  with  the  result  that 
since  early  in  July  we  have  been  enjoying 
the  finest  potatoes  we  ever  had  in  the  sum- 
mer, so  not  all  of  his  pupils  com?  to  grief. 
I   am   expecting  a   polite  note   from  the 
managing  editor,  suggesting  that  he  did  not 
engage  me  to  conduct  a  gardening  depart- 
ment; but  you  must  admit,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
gardens   are   rather   closely   related   to   the 
food  question  tliis  year.     It  will  be  of  no 
use  for  me  to  write  recipes  if  there  is  noth- 
ing to  cook. 

honeyed  words. 

Have  you  noticed  that  the  Food  Admin- 
istration has  requested  the  railroads  to  serve 
honey  and  syrups  as  far  as  possible  with 
breakfast  cereals  instead  of  cream  and 
sugar.  Dietitians  tell  us  that  to  a  certain 
extent   carbohydrates  may   replace   fats  in 


the  diet,  and  W3 
are  urged  to  save 
fats     wherever 
possible,    as    the 
fat    shortage    in 
the  world  is  ex- 
tremely   serious. 
Here  is  a  chance 
for   us   beekeep- 
ers    (1    never    kept    bees,    nor    do    I    ex- 
pect   to,    but     I     have    been     a     daughter 
of    a    beekeeper    for  more    years    than    I 
would   confess.      I   am  the  wife   of  a   bee- 
keei^er    and    the    mother    of    a    small    bee- 
keeper)— I  repeat,  here  is  a  chance  for  us 
to  do  our  bit  by  serving  honey  with  cereals, 
on  bread,  and  on  all  of  these  war  breads  and 
wheat    substitute    dishes.      You    will    have 
little  difficulty  in  persuading  your  children 
to    eat    more   honey   and   less   fat    if   your 
children   are  like   mine.      Children   take  to 
sweet  like  bees  to  basswood  on  a  good  honey 
day.     Of  course,  you  ought  not  to  attempt 
to  cut  out  all  fat  from  the  children's  diet, 
but  it  can  do  no  harm  to  suggest  that  they 
spread  their  bread  very  thinly  with  butter 
when  honey  is  used;  and  at  dinners  where 
there  is  fat  with  the  meat  it  is  just  as  well 
for  the  family  to  use  no  butter  at  all. 

To  illustrate  how  children  like  honey,  a 
few  weeks  ago  a  lady  said  to  me,  "How 
much  honey  do  you  allow  your  children  to 
eat  at  a  time?"  I  told  her  they  generally 
ate  as  much  as  they  wanted;  that  I  believed 
appetite  w-as  a  pretty  safe  guide  in  eating 
honey. 

"Well,"  she  returned,  "James  sometimes 
eats  a  whole  section  at  a  meal;  and  while  it 
never  seems  to  hurt  him,  I  wondered  if  your 
children  ate  that  much  at  a  time." 

I  assured  tlie  lady  that  my  children  never 
ate  that  much  at  a  time;  and  I  privately 
wondered  if  James,  who  is  a  nine-year-old 
boy,  wouldn't  some  time  suffer  the  pangs  of 
acute  indigestion  for  his  gre  diness.  I  was 
relating  the  incident  to  my  family  when  my 
big  boy  said,  "Why,  mother,  I  absentmind- 
edly  ate  a  whole  section  of  honey  down  to 
grandma's  at  lunch  last  Sunday  evening, 
and  I  felt  fin?  after  it."  However,  in  spite 
of  these  two  incidents  I  do  not  believe  a 
section  of  honey  at  a  meal  is  the  proper 
allowance  for  any  one,  even  if  he  is  a  big 
boy  with  an  appetite  to  correspond. 

SOME  OTHER  SWEETS. 

"Variety  is  the  spice  of  life,"  so  we  must 
have  a  few  jars  of  jelly,  marmalades,  and 
])reserves  in  our  pantries  as  well  as  plenty 
of  honey  of  all  sorts.  Another  reason  is 
that  jais  of  honey,  home-made  preserves,  or 
jelly  make  the  nicest  little  gifts  to  ^end  the 
boys  in  training-camps.     You  see  I  do  not 
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agr.'e  with  I  lie  (il'liccr  who  was  nskeil  wliat 
the  women  cduld  <lo  tor  the  boys  in  eain[), 
and  replied,  "Lfeaxe  them  alone."  A  man 
is  never  too  old  \o  a[)|)reeiate  a  littl  ■ 
mothei'ing',  altlio  he  may  be  slow  to  admit 
it,  and  many  of  the  boys  in  the  traininji- 
eamps  are  so  young'. 

In  the  limited  space  at  my  disposal  1  do 
not  intend  to  give  full  dir^ections  for  jelly- 
making,  but  just  mention  a  few  points 
wiiicli  you  may  find  ^leljiful  in  these  times 
of  high  prices.  Jelly  may  be  made  very 
largely  of  water.  Cover  the  fruit  with 
water  when  you  put  it  on  to  cook;  and 
after  cooking  it  long  enougli  to  soften  so 
the  juice  will  start  easily,  turn  it  into  a 
jelly-bag  and  let  it  drip.  Many  articles  on 
jelly  making  advise  cooking  the  fruit  with 
very  little  water,  or  even  none  at  all.  I 
made  twenty-four  jars  of  finely  flavored 
jelly  out  of  four  scant  quart  boxes  of  cur- 
rants this  summer,  and  T  did  not  squeeze  the 
jelly-bag  either.  After  picking  over  and 
washing  the  currants,  not  stemming  them,  I 
covered  them  with  water,  boihd  them  until 
they  were  soft,  and  then  put  them  into  the 
jelly-bag  to  drain.  After  dripping  had 
stopped  I  put  the  fruit  back  into  the  ket- 
tle, again  covered  it  with  water,  boiled  it 
about  thirty  minutes  slowly,  and  turned  it 
into  the  bag  again  to  drain.  Altho  I 
marked  the  jelly  made  from  the  second 
boiling  as  inferior,  it  did  not  seem  to  be. 
either  in  flavor  or  aj^pearance.  After  a 
part  of  the  j'lice  has  dripped  thru  the  bag 
it  is  well  to  start  making  the  jelly,  for  it  is 
much  easier  to  cook  down  a  few  glasses  at  a 
time  than  to  boil  down  the  whole  amount. 
The  old  way  was  to  boil  the  juice  twenty 
minutiS  before  adding  an' equal  amount  of 
hot  sugar,  measured  before  the  juice  had 
been  reduced  by  boiling,  and  then  boiling 
ten  minutes  more,  or  until  it  jellied.  You 
will  find  you  can  make  jelly  of  better  quality 
by  adding  the  heated  sugar  soon  after  the 
juice  starts  to  boil.  More  time  is  given  for 
the  inversion  of  the  sugar  by  the  acids  of 
the  fruit,  and  there  is  1  ss  danger  of  crystal- 
lization. Also  you  may  safely  reduce  the 
amount  of  sugar.  Three  quarters  of  a  cup  of 
sug'ar  for  every  cup  of  juice  is  ample  in 
most  cases,  unless  you  prefer  a  very  swset 
jelly.  Cook  the  jelly  rapidly,  as  long  slow 
cooking  tends  to  darken  the  product,  and 
there  is  danger  of  destroying  the  pectin, 
the  substance   necessary   for   jelly-making. 

One  of  the  most  reliable  tests  to  deter- 
mine when  the  jelly  is  sutihciently  cooked  is 
to  take  up  a  spoonful,  cool  it  slightly,  and 
then  let  it  drip  from  the  sid?  of  the  spoon. 
If  it  leaves  the  s])oon  in  several  drops  in- 
stead of  one,  or  in  a  thin  sheet,  it  will 
probably  make  a  jelly  of  the  desired  firm- 


ness. A  littl,^  ])ractiee  will  enable  you  to 
get  it  just  rigid.  Skim  it  and  pour  it  into 
liot  stei'ilized  glasses.  Save  the  skimmings 
foi-  the  children  to  eat  on  their  bread.  They 
like  it  better  than  jelly  itself.  Cover  the 
jelly  wlien  cold  with  melted  paraffin,  tip- 
])ing  tlie  glass  so  tiiat  it  comes  up  a  little 
on  the  side. 

Currants,  cral)ai)ples,  tart  apples, 
oranges,  and  grapes  aie  better  suited  to 
making  a  natuial  fruit  jelly  than  others. 
Quinces  are  rich  in  pectin,  but  lacking  in 
acid,  and  better  jelly  results  if  they  are 
combined  with  api)les  or  a  small  amount  of 
lemon  juice.  Peachss,  strawberries,  and 
cherries  ai'e  deficient  in  pectin,  but  jellies 
may  be  made  from  these  fruits  by  combin- 
ing with  them  fruits  which  are  rich  in 
pectin.  Also  by  combining  apples  with 
more  expensive  fruits  you  may  materially 
reduce  the  cost  of  your  jelly  without  injur- 
ing its  Cjuality. 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  a  rich  conserve  which 
is  fine  for  swe;t  sandwiches,  as  a  cake  fill- 
ing, or  to  spread  between  halves  of  lady 
fingers : 

GRAPE    CONSERVE. 

Three  pints  grapes ;  2%  pints  granulated  sugar: 
2  wiiole  oranges  ground,  rejecting  seeds ;  1  cup 
English  walnuts. 

Pulp  grapes  and  put  pulp  to  cook  until 
seeds  are  loosened,  and  then  strain.  Put 
skins  and  pulp  together,  add  sugar  and 
orangss  ground  fine,  and  boil  about  twenty- 
five  minutes.  Just  before  removing  from 
the  fire  add  broken  nut  meats  and  cook 
slightly.  Pour  into  jelly-glasses  and  cover 
with  melted  paraffin  when  cool.  Try  this 
same  conserve  with  peaches  cut  small  in- 
stead of  grapes,  and  for  variety  you  may 
add  half  a  cup  of  raisins  cut  small. 

I  always  dreaded  catchup-making  until  a 
friend  gave  me  this  recipe.  The  thickening 
shortens  that  last  tedious  hour  of  l)oiling 
when  it  is  so  apt  to  burn. 

TOMATO    CATCHUP. 

Half  a  bushel  tomatoes  cooked  and  sifted;  8 
onions  chopped  fine;  3  green  sweet  peppers  chopp?d 
fine  omitting  seeds;  1  ^/^  pounds  l:rown  sugar;  5  or  f5 
tablespoons  salt;  1  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon;  1 
teaspoon  ground  cloves:  1  teaspoon  lilack  pepper; 
2   pints  vinegar;    i/i    cup   flour. 

The  onions  and  sweet  peppers  may  be  put 
thru  a  food-chopper,  and,  together  with  the 
sugar  and  most  of  the  vinegar,  should  be 
added  to  the  tomato  pulp  when  it  is  partly 
cooked  down.  AVhen  nearly  thick  enough 
mix  flour,  spices,  and  salt  with  the  rest  of 
the  vinegar,  and  use  it  to  thicken  the  mix- 
ture. Cook  until  the  flour  is  thoroly  cooked, 
and,  if  not  thick  enougli,  add  more  flour  in 
tlie  same  way.  This  makes  a  veiy  smooth 
catchu}). 
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IN  T  r  y  o  n  , 
North  Caro- 
lina, is  a  self- 
confessed  "in- 
curable siclelin- 
er"  who  finds 
this  world  "too 
full  of  fascinat- 
ing things  to  do" 

— "and  I  cannot  quite  eliminate  all  but 
one."  Finally,  out  of  bees,  greenhouse 
work,  flower  stores,  vegetable-growing,  and 
orcharding,  things  seem  to  have  settled 
into  a  little  market  garden  with  bees  as  a 
side  line.  But  this  spring  her  four  colonies 
cast  seven  swarms,  which,  of  course,  is  alto- 
gether too — but  Avait.  In  Robbins,  Tennes- 
see, is  one  colony  that  cast  thre?  swarms, 
and  one  of  these  three  cast  three,  so  that 
this  one  colony  has  by  natural  swarming 
increased  this  season  to  seven.  And  this, 
as  I  was  saying,  is  of  course  altogether  too 
much  swarming,  if  one  is  trying  to  secure  a 
honey  crop. 

If  increase  is  the  one  thing  desired,  and 
if  these  multiplied  swarms  grow  to  full- 
sized  colonies,  possessed  of  sufficient  stores 
to  winter  on,  well  and  good,  but  only  if  in- 
crease is  the  thing  desired.  Even  then 
many  beekeepers  prefer  to  control  swarm- 
ing and  to  make  their  increase  some  more 
convenient  way.  Many  allow  the  first  (or 
prime)  swarm  to  issue,  but  try  to  prevent 
after-swarms.  Still  others  mean  to  permit 
i]one  at  all,  preferring  to  keep  the  force  of 
bees  absolutely  intact  if  possible.  One  of 
the  bulletins  issued  by  the  extension  de- 
partment of  this  state  begins,  "A  frequent 
cause  of  serious  loss  in  the  production  of 
a  honey  crop  is  natural  swarming.  The 
general  practice  of  beekeepers  in  Tennessee 
of  allowing  their  colonies  to  swarm  indis- 
criminately" (personally  I  seriously  ques- 
tion its  being  a  general  practice)  "is  one  of 
the  common  causes  of  a  small  return  in  sur- 
plus honey.  While  natural  swarming  can- 
not be  entirely  prevented,  it  can  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  and  tl:e  amount  of  the  honey 
crop  may  be  more  than  doubled  by  the 
methods  of  management  here  described." 


Can  you  imagine  anything  more  delight- 
ful than  to  drive  along  a  good  road  near  a 
pretty  lake,  and  come  upon  a  summer  cot- 
tage with  both  honey  and  wild-strawberry 
jam  for  sale?  Neither  can  I,  except  to  live 
in  the  cottage  by  the  lake  and  produce  the 
ho!^ey  and  the  jam!  Doesn't  that  make  a 
delightful  way  for  schoolteachers  to  sum- 
mer? "Richards  and  MeCollum"  is  the 
business-like  name  under  which  two  school- 
teachers conduct  this  pleasant  summer  busi- 
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ness  on  the  shore 
of  H  a  r  V  e  y's 
T  ake,  in  Ander- 
son, Pennsylva- 
nia. Thru  three 
nittnths'  vacation 
they  work  with 
their  fifteen  col- 
onies of  bees, 
put  their  own  hives  together  and  paint  them, 
gather  wild  strawberries,  and  make  them 
into  delicious  jam.  Then  as  one  of  them 
writes,  "September  1st  finds  us  with  nerves 
quiet,  health  good,  and  a  little  cash." 
Practically  ideal,  isn't  it? 


Enthusiasm  and  energy  are  certainly  con- 
tagious, especially  when  they  go  right  out 
into  the  highways  and  the  hedges  and  com- 
pel others  to  get  energetic  and  enthusiastic 
too.  Mr.  R.  W.  Etheredge,  of  Selma,  North 
Carolina,  a  fourteen-months  beekeeper  with 
twenty  hives,  who  declares  he  studied,  not 
merely  read.  Gleanings  and  A  B  C  all  the 
first  summer  and  winter,  says  that  whenever 
he  sees  any  bees  thru  the  country  he  goes 
right  in  and  gets  acquainted  with  their 
owner.  Then  if  the  man  isn't  a  member  of 
the  association,  he  sends  the  name  in  to  the 
state  office,  so  getting  him  on  a  list  to  be 
approached  for  membership,  and  tries  to 
get  him  to  transfer  his  bees.  This  season 
he  has  thus  persuaded  thiree  men  to  try 
movable  frames,  with  the  inevitable  result 
of  their  being  so  pleased  that  they  plan  to 
transfer  the  rest  of  their  hives  in  the  spring. 
That's  a  ease  of  one  man  doing  his  bit  to 
advance  the  industry  to  the  higher  plane  it 
deserves.  I  trust  the  meeting  that  was 
planned  to  be  held  in  his  yard  was  a  suc- 
cess. 

«  *  * 

Mr.  Clesson  Merriman,  of  Leominster, 
Massachusetts,  calls  attention  in  an  inter- 
esting letter  to  the  great  contrast  between 
the  methods  of  beekeeping  fifty  years  ago, 
when  bees  were  brimstoned  to  get  the  honey, 
and  those  practiced  today,  when  progi'ess 
is  the  watchword,  and  books  and  magazines 
and  modern  equipment  make  so  different  a 
business  of  beekeeping.  But  nearly  as 
great  is  the  contrast  right  today  between 
different  men.  Take  Leominster,  as  refer- 
red to  in  Mr.  Merriman's  letter.  One  man, 
owning  five  colonies,  but  no  smoker  or  veil 
or  other  equipment,  has  his  bees  in  old  box 
hives  with  cracks  big  enough  to  accommo- 
date mice,  and  a  piece  of  blanket  for  a 
cover.  Thus  unprotected,  they  stand  on  the 
cold  side  of  tlie  barn,  buried  in  snow  in 
winter.     They  seem  to  live  thru  it  all,  how- 
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ever,  and  do  him  tlie  kindness  to  fertilize 
his  fruit-trees,  but  that  is  all.  Indeed,  what 
more  could  one  exi:)eot? 

Mr.  Merriman,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  he 
says  he  is  "  getting  along  in  years,"  makes 
sure  in  October  that  his  colonies  are  strong 
in  bees  and  stores,  puts  single  winter  cases 
over  them  on  their  summer  stands,  and 
keeps  them  sung  and  dry.  Last  year  he 
cai'ried  off  first  premium  on  fifty  sections 
of  comb  honej'  at  the  Worcester  fair ;  second 
on  the  best  ten  sections,  and  first  on  one 
quart  of  pure  honey  vinegar  three  years  old. 
Small  wonder  he  thinks  it  pays  to  take  care 
of  the  bees. 

Leominster  is  a  little  new  city,  and  Mr. 
Merriman  writes  that  there  are  about  150 
colonies  of  bees  there,  of  which  25  are  his. 
He  has  also  the  only  extractor  in  town, 
home-made  but  satisfactory.  Being  a  car- 
1  enter  by  trade,  of  course  he  is  at  a  great 
advantage  when  it  comes  to  being  handy 
with  tools. 

Last  summer  he  broke  his  right  Avrist, 
which  kept  him  from  his  regular  work  the 
rest  of  the  season,  and  also  interfered  seri- 
ously with  his  bee  work.  But  on  pleasant 
Saturdays  he  would  take  long  tramps  with 
a  neighbor,  hunting  bees.  They  located 
six  swarms,  of  which  they  destroyed  one  that 
they  thought  diseased,  brought  home  four, 
and  left  one  standing,  to  be  taken  later. 
Tlie  broken  arm  did  not  prevent  such  out- 
door exercise — with  the  neighbor  along  to 
help — and  it  was  fascinating  work. 

Some  day  I'm  going  bee-hunting  myself. 


ing  down  the  front  and  into  the  entrance — 
at  least  they  got  that  far,  but  there,  of 
course,  trouble  began. 

A  few  days  after  that,  the  firemen  tele- 
phoned that  there  was  a  swarm  right  back 
of  their  hall,  probably  ours,  as  they  came 
from  our  direction.  As  I  was  working  in 
the  yard  at  the  time,  I  knew  it  was  no 
swarm  of  ours ;  but  as  it  was  reported  to  be 
a  good  big  one,  I  went  over  to  investigate. 
In  the  alley  back  of  the  flre-hall,  some  one 
had  thi'own  a  tin  can,  not  quite  emptied  of 
syrup,  and  that  "  swarm "  was  merely  a 
jubilant  neighborhood  picnic  in  the  alley! 


I  read  recently  of  a  man  somewhere  in 
the  West  who  has  165-  colonies  of  bees, 
producing  $1400  worth  of  honey  in  one  sea- 
son. Then  T  read  furthsr,  "All  work  was 
performed  mornings  and  evenings,  with  the 
co-operalion  of  an  industrious  and  sympa- 
thetic wife."  Do  you  remember  the  story 
of  how  "me  and  Betsy  killed  the  ba'ar"? 
Somehow  I  have  a  stubborn  fancy  that  that 
industrious  and  sympathetic  wife  co-oper- 
ates around  those  165  colonies  at  some 
other  times  than  just  mornings  and  eve- 
nings. I  have  a  further  fancy  that  her 
name  is  quite  likely  Betsey. 


It  was  Edward  Everett  Hale,  I  have  read, 
who  first  declared  that  Noah  had  bees,  too, 
along  with  his  other  side  lines,  and  kept 
them  in  th^  ark-hives. 


Several  comments  have  been  made  as  to 
the  continuous  swarming  in  1916.  In  spite 
of  the  disadvantages,  illness,  etc.,  under 
which  we  worked  that  summer,  we  lield 
it  down  pretty  well  till  the  latter  end  of  the 
season.  Then  not  onlj^  did  we  have  a  few 
teentsey  late  swarms  of  our  own,  but  we 
have  also  entertained  strange  swarms  within 
our  gates.  One  of  them,  an  insignificant 
swarm  of  blacks  from  somevvliere  unknown, 
clustered  one  early  morning  on  a  i^each-tree 
in  the  garden,  then  broke  and  clustered 
again  on  another  peach-tree  in  the  apiary ; 
so  we  chucked  it  into  a  box  and  set  it  off 
in  a  corner.  Presently  we  set  about  intro- 
ducing a  few  queens;  and  while  one  hive 
was  open,  quite  suddenly  we  were  surround- 
ed by  black  bees.  They  were  settling  on 
the  frames,  down  the  sides  of  the  hive,  and 
nil  over  my  skirt  and  box-seat.  Of  course 
they  were  repulsed,  and  their  queen  lost  in 
the  fracas.  Another  time  I  found  the  top 
of  one  hive  covered  with  an  apparently 
peaceful  settlement  of  blacks,  quietly  f  lawl- 


To  Mr.  John  M.  Davis, 
Who  presented  me  with  a.  young  Italian  queen. 

What  did  you  give,  when  you  gave  to  me 
This  beautiful  queen,  so  graciously  ? 

A  life  I  could  crush  with  a  care'ess  hand. 

Yet  no  one  at  all  can  understand; 

A    mystery,    shaped,    thru    world-old   laws. 

By  the  God  behind  the  first  great  cause; 

A  life  come  down  thru  age  on  age — 

Of  countless  lives  the  heritage; 

A  wee,  slim  creature  with  wonderful  wings — 

Such  daintily  gauzy  and  delicate  things — 

Her  story   a  tale  for  poets  to  tell, 

AVoven  of  words   with  magical  spell, 

Romance  and  Beauty  and  Pride  of  Place; 

One  breathless   flight   thru  bewildering  space; 

One  princely  mate,  who  wins — and  dies  — 

Young  and  strong,  in  the  sun-swept  skies; 

Within   the   hive,   proud  royal   ways 

Thru  round  on   round  of  loyal  days; 

And  cradled  there  in  her  shadowy  room, 

Lives  in  love  with  sun  and  bloom  ! 

My  thanks   for  the   gift   you   gave  to  me 
Of  miracle,   marvel,   and  mystery. 
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were  kept  in 
straw  skeps,  rob- 
bing time  was 
the  harvest  rime 
of  the  year,  the 
bees  being-  killed 

by  the  beekeep-  lp:sson  xo 

er  and  the  honey  "robbed"  away  from  them. 
It  is  still  common  among  box-hive  bee- 
keepers of  today  to  hear  about  "robbing" 
the  bees  to  get  the  honey. 

There  is  nothing  pleasant  about  this  term 
(used  now  in  another  sense)  for  the  modern 
beekeeper,  how'ever,  for  any  beeman  who 
has  had  just  one  experience  with  bees  rob- 
bing each  other  looks  back  upon  that  ex- 
perience witli  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  that 
it  is  over  and  a  feeling  of  dread  against  a 
return. 

Robbing,  as  understood  now,  is  an  act 
perpetrated  by  the  bees  themselves,  and  an 
act  tliat  is  much  easier  to  prevent  than  to 
stop  after  it  gets  started.  Bees  are  crea- 
tures of  habit,  and  once  they  get  a  taste  of 
honey  for  which  they  have  not  worked  they 
bscome  as  excited  as  some  men  do  when 
they  obtain  money  without  rendering  any 
just  equivalent.  In  one  sense  robbing  is 
like  gambling — the  longer  it  is  kept  up  the 
wilder  the  participants  become  until,  in 
some  cases,  madness  results.  It  is  trre  that 
robbing  oftevi  starts  innocently,  but  it  does 
not  take  long  for  an  uproar  to  develop. 
Bees  tumbling  into  the  hive,  loaded  not  with 
nectar  but  with  fully  ripened  honey,  excite 
the  other  bees  of  the  hive,  which  then  rush 
out  to  get  some  of  the  stolen  sweets.  In 
time,  if  some  weak  colony  is  being  robbed, 
the  bees  get  to  figliting  fuiiously  until  they 
reach  such  a  condition  that  they  will  sting 
everything  and  everybody  in  sight.  It  is 
this  sort  of  fracas  that  will  cure  any  be- 
ginner from  being  so  careless  as  to  allow 
robbing  to  get  started.  In  many  localities 
September  is  a  time  of  danger,  hence  our 
decision  to  devote  Lesson  8  to  this  subject. 

When  I  was  about  ten  years  old,  my 
fathei'.  wlio  was  working  in  the  apiary, 
handed  me  a  piece  of  comb  honev  that  he 
cut  olf  the  side  of  the  hive.  While  I  was 
eating  it  a  bee  got  en  the  under  side  and 
stung  m.3  on  the  lip.  After  that  I  didn't 
want  the  rest  of  the  honey  and  I  threw  it 
away.  I  wondered  at  the  time  why  father 
was  so  particular  to  Irave  me  go  back  and 
clean  up  that  little  piece  of  honey ;  but 
years  afterward,  when  I  carelessly  left  the 
door  of  the  honey-house  open,  I  knew  the 
reason  why. 

Giving  the  bees  a  taste  of  rii>o  hnney  and 
getting  tleni  stined   up  is  only  tlic  begin- 
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ning  of  troulde; 
for  o  n  c  e  they 
get  i  n  t  ()  the 
habit  of  robbing 
they  may  make 
life  misei'able  for 
the  beekeeper, 
sometimes  for 
ROBBING.  days    afterward. 

During  extracting  the  utmost  cave  is 
necessary,  especially  if  the  work  is  dore  at 
a  time  when  no  honey  is  coming  in.  When 
bees  are  busily  engaged  in  gathering  nectar 
from  the  tlowers  any  quantity  of  honey 
might  be  left  scattered  all  about  the  apiary 
and  they  would  pay  no  attention  to  it.  But 
it  is  this  fact  alone  that  so  often  gets  the 
beginner  into  trouble,  for  he  becomes  care- 
less during  the  honey-flow,  and  then  some 
day  when  the  honey  is  not  "flowing"  a  repe- 
tition of  former  carelessness  brings  on 
double  trouble.  During  a  honey-flow  the 
bees  may  be  shaken  and  brushed  from  the 
combs  without  attracting  robbers  in  the 
least ;  but  during  a  honey  dearth  the  Avork 
must  be  done  very  rapidly,  the  apiarist 
moving  so  quickly  from  hive  to  hive  that  the 
robbers  can  get  no  chance  to  pounce  on  any 
exposed  honey.  In  extreme  cases  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  the  honey  from  a  hive  on  one 
side  of  the  apiarj'  and  then  on  the  other, 
running  back  ancl  forth  from  one  side  to 
the  other  so  as  to  avoid  staying  very  long  in 
one  place. 

During  a  honey  dearth  it  is  mucli  more 
pleasant,  for  the  beginner  at  least,  to  free 
the  combs  from  bees  by  means  of  the  bee- 
escajje.  But  here  again  caution  is  neces- 
sary ;  for  if  the  cover  does  not  fit  bee- 
tight  robbing  will  be  started  in  the  short- 
est possible  time,  for  the  robber  bees 
from  other  hives  very  quickly  find  the  leak 
and  have  the  honey  all  to  themselves,  since 
the  bees  cf  the  hive  are  trapjied  away  and 
therefore  unable  to  protect  their  stores. 
(The  bees  of  tlie  hive  in  question  never  rob 
from  their  own  hive  by  entering  above. )  One 
should  rlways  be  careful,  therefore,  in  ad- 
justing the  bee-escape  below  the  honey  to 
see  that  the  cover  above  is  not  warped.  It 
is  the  height  of  foolishness  to  suppose  that 
bees  will  not  find  an  opening  if  there  is  one. 
They  will  not  notice  it  when  honey  is  com- 
ing in,  but  (juickly  find  it  at  other  times. 

When  extracting  duiing  a  honey  dearth 
it  is  important  to  see  that  all  windows  are 
screened.  The  door  to  the  extract ing-room 
should  not  be  a  screen  door,  otherwise  there 
will  always  be  a  cloud  of  bees  flying  about 
it,  and  some  of  them  will  get  in  every  time 
it  is  opened.  The  windows  must  be 
screened,  but  the  d(~or  should  be  solid. 

It  always  makes  trouble  to  sjnll  honey  on 
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the  floor,  and  il  makes  liouhle  iioitiii  and 
f'omino'  to  .sj)!!!  it  on  11k'  lloor  of  an  ex- 
tractinii-roo'm,  esjiecially  if  th?  buildinii' 
stands  on  ])iers  or  stakes  so  that  tlie  bees 
can  get  underneath.  The  honey  leaks  thiu 
t!ie  thior.  of  course,  and  tlie  b-es  find  it  in- 
slantly.  This  is  why  a  room  liaving  a  ti^ht 
ft)undatioii  is  safi'r. 

After  the  extractiiiii  is  ovei-  the  danger  is 
not  past;  for  during  the  ])rocess  of  drawirg 
t!:e  honey  off  into  cans,  barrels,  or  bottles, 
there  is  always  a  chance  for  overflowing  or 
for  leaks.  A  large  numb:r  of  inoducers 
jnit  theii'  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  two  cans  to 
a  case.  In  nailing  on  the  covers  to  the  cases, 
sometimes  if  one  is  not  careful  the  nail  will 
go  in  sidewise  and  jiuncture  a  can.  Then 
when  the  cas?s  are  moved  about  the  honey 
leaks  out  slowly  and  the  bees  find  it  if  tliey 
have  half  a  chance. 

Barrels  are  far  more  likely  to  cause  trou- 
l)le.  for  the  honey  absorbs  the  moisture  from 
ihe  wooden  staves,  allowing  these  to  shrink 
enough  to  let  the  honey  leak  out.  A  barvel 
that  has  held  water  should  never  be  ns-ed 
for  honey;  even  one  that  has  be^n  rinsed 
out  is  unsafe.  To  be  on  the  safe  side  all 
barrels  should  be  waxed  thoroly.  The  best 
way  to  do  this  properly  is  to  let  the  barrd 
stand  in  the  hot  sun  until  all  parts  are 
thoroly  warm,  then  pour  into  it  a  few 
])ounds  of  boiling-hot  paratifine.  The  open- 
ing should  be  immediately  plugged  and  the 
barrel  rolled  about  for  a  few  minutes  so  that 
the  wax  may  be  distributed  over  every  part. 
The  boiling-hot  wax  will  increase  the  pres- 
sure of  air  inside  so  that  the  wax  will  be 
forced  into  all  the  cracks  and  crevices  in  the 
wood.  Before  it  cools  the  plug-  must  be 
withdrawn,  and  the  surplus  poured  out. 

After  the  honey  has  been  safely  barreled 
up  the  hoo]3s  must  be  driv,en  down  several 
times  until  they  will  go  no  further.  A  good 
tight  barrel  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
receptacles  for  shipping-  honey,  but  a  leaky 
barrel  is  an  abomination  everywhei'e. 
Usually  new  barrels  are  the  cheapest. 

Another  possible  cause  of  robbing  after 
the  extracting  has  been  done  is  the  nearly 
dry  capi)ings.  When  these  have  drained  so 
long  that  no  more  honey  will  run  out  they 
may  be  put  in  a  solar  wax-extractor  (a 
s'-allow  box  having  a  glass  lid,  and  lined 
with  black  sheet  iron).  The  heat  of  the  sun 
melts  the  cappings  and  the  lic|uid  wax  col- 
lects at  the  lower  end  in  a  suitable  recep- 
tacle. Unless  this  box  is  tight  the  bees  can 
get  started  on  the  honey  that  separates  from 
the  wax.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect all  unmelted  cappings  from  the  bees. 
It  is  hardly  safe  to  assume  that  no  more 
lionev  will  drain  out,  for  slow  dripping 
kcei  s  uj)  a  long  time. 


The  empty  combs  tlial  are  still  wet  are 
usually  put  back  for  the  bees  to  clean  out. 
Some  stack  the  combs  up,  pi'oviding  a  small 
entrance  at  tlie  bottom,  and  allow  the  bees 
to  clean  the  honey  out  by  slow  i-obbing — 
that  is,  by  going  in  and  out  thru  a  small 
entrance  at  the  bottom  of  the  s'ack.  Th.ere 
are  objections  to  this  plan,  however;  for  if 
one  is  not  careful  tlie  I'obbing  will  be  fast 
instead  of  slow.  Furthermore,  if  there  is 
any  danger  of  disease,  such  as  American 
foul  brood,  it  might  by  this  procedure  be 
scattered  all  around  thruout  the  apiai'v.  A 
l)etter  way  is  to  stack  up  the  supers  of  wet 
combs  over  strong  colonies  to  clean  out. 
Tliere  is  then  no  danger  of  starting  whole- 
sale robbing  and  much  less  danger  of  scat- 
tering disease. 

^Yeak  colonies  often  invite  robbing,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  well  provided  with  honey 
and  if  their  entrances  are  large.  Preven- 
tion in  this  case  also  is  the  best  method  of 
cure.  Weak  colonies  should  have  entrances 
no  larger  than  are  absolutely  necessary. 
Sometimes,  however,  if  bees  get  started  rob- 
bing a  weak  colony,  that  colony  should  be 
placed  temporarily  in  a  dark  cellar,  and  a 
hive  containing  one  comb  witli  a  little  lioney 
in  it  put  in  its  place  with  an  entrance  about 
the  size  of  the  entrance  to  the  hive  tliat 
formerly  stood  there.  When  the  bees  take 
all  of  the  honey  in  this  one  comb,  thus  mak- 
ing a  thoro  job  of  it,  they  will  quietly  dis- 
perse. On  the  other  hand,  if  nothing  were 
furnished  for  them  to  work  on  they  miglit, 
when  thwarted  in  their  desire  to  get  the 
honey,  go  to  other  hives  standing  neai\  and 
the  trouble  be  extended.  If  robbing  has  but 
just  started,  it  can  usually  be  controlled  bv 
contracting  the  entrance,  throwina'  a  bunch 
of  hay  or  grass  over  the  front  of  the  hive 
tliat  is  being  robbed  and  keeping  this  wet. 
Robber  bees  do  not  like  to  dodge  thru  such 
an  obstruction  for  they  cannot  make  their 
"quick  get-away."  If  only  one  colony  is 
doing  the  robbing,  it  sometimes  pays  to 
change  places — putting  the  robbed  colony  in 
.place  of  the  one  being  robbed.  When  there 
is  a  general  "row,"  contract  the  entrances 
to  all  weak  colonies,  see  that  there  is  no 
possible  opening,  to  exposed  honey  any- 
wheie,  then  clear  out,  and  let  the  bees  alone. 

Beginners  often  mistake  young  bees  at 
play  for  robbers.  Sometimes  a  large  num- 
ber of  bees  \vill  be  seen  flying  busily 
around  the  front  of  the  hive  so  that  there 
is  a  scene  of  great  activity,  while  other  hives 
are  quiet.  Closer  investigation,  however, 
shows  the  young  bees  merely  at  I'lay.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  tliere  is  entire  ab- 
sence of  any  fighting — no  sneaking  and 
darting  around  of  the  old,  sleek,  greasy- 
lookiiii;'  robber  bees. 
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GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST,  AND  WEST 


IH  A  V  E  se- 
cured some 
grevalia 
honey  this  sea- 
son that  is  almost  pure  of  its  kind,  and  as 
dark  as  any  I  have  ever  seen.  The  taste  is 
anything  but  pleasant  compared  with  our 
better  varieties. 


IN  CALIFORNIA 

P.  C.  Chadwick,  Redlands,  Cal. 


also,  unless  the 
combs  are  drawn 
to  a  great  thick- 
ness. It  seems 
(o  me  now  that  I  should  prefer  them  as 
brood-frames  only;  but  where  the  frames 
are  interchanged  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  them  below. 


The  melting  down  of  colonies  seems  to  be 
greater  than  we  thought  possible  at  first. 

«  *  * 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  sufficient  white 
honey  left  in  Southern  California  to  supply 
the  local  markets  until  another  crop  is 
gathered. 

The  fact  that  the  navel-orange  crop  is 
almost  a  total  failure,  due  to  the  recent  hot 
wave,  will  insure  a  very  heavy  bloom  on 
the  trees  next  season. 

■*  *  * 

My  wife  is  becoming  quite  an  advocate 
of  honey  for  canning  fruit.  She  has  used 
it  this  season  with  apricots  and  blackberries 
with  great  success. 

A  demonstrating  lecturer  at  our  local 
high  school  recently  said  that  the  refining  of 
beet  sugar  had  advanced  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  is  now  no  chemical  difference  be- 
tween it  and  cane  sugar. 

*  *  * 

The  majority  of  the  honey  shipped  from 
this  district  w"ent  to  London.  The  heavy 
increase  on  insurance,  due  to  submarine 
activities,  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  market  price  to  some  extent. 

*  *  * 

Ventilating  colonies  by  raising  the  lids 
has  created  "some  doubts  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  this  method  of  cooling  the  hive. 
Some  argue  that  the  raising  of  the  cover 
only  makes  the  work  of  the  bees  more  ar- 
duous, in  that  it  allows  the  hot  air  to  cir- 
culate thru  the  hive  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  bees,  and  that  they  are  not  able  to  keep 
the  temperature  down  on  that  account.  I 
am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  this  may  be 
correct  when  the  temperature  reaches  120 
degrees  in  the  shade. 

*  *  * 

The  bottom-bar  of  the  Hoffman  frame  is 
too  weak  for  an  extracting- frame.  It  should 
either  be  made  thicker  or  as  wide  as  the 
end-bars  are  at  the  bottom.  The  self- 
spacing    shoulders    are    rather    bothersome 


It  is  very  important,  after  requeening,  to 
enter  the  winter  with  the  greatest  number 
of  young  bees  possible.  The  future  of  the 
colony  depends  almost  as  much  on  a  force 
of  young  bees  to  sustain  early  spring  breed- 
ing as  it  does  on  sufficient  stores  to  feed  the 
young  larvae.  In  this  connection  I  am  be- 
coming more  and  more  of  an  advocate  of 
"autumn"  equalizing  in  the  spring.  A 
young  quean  is  the  first  factor,  in  that  she 
pushes  the  breeding  to  the  limit,  but  there 
are  always  some  colonies  in  the  yard  that 
may  be  given  brood  to  very  great  advantage 
the  following  spring;  and  with  an  abund- 
ance of  young  bees  in  the  spring  there  need 
be  no  alarm  felt  about  spring  dwindling. 


SHOULD  BEEKEEPERS  SELL  BY  CONTRACT? 

I  am  going  into  the  subject  of  selling  by 
contract  again.  I  am  not  posing  as  a  "wise 
one,"  but  there  are  so  many  beekeepers  who 
have  been  caught  this  season  that  I  thinJc 
my  argument  will  be  more  likely  to  find  an 
open  ear  than  on  previous  occasions.  In 
the  first  place,  it  may  be  figured  that  when 
Ave  contract  our  crop  we  are  doing  so  at  a 
price  that  seems  safe  as  being  a  little  higher 
than  the  general  market  will  reach,  so  we 
are  trying  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  buyer. 
But  the  buyer  knows  daily  what  the  trend 
of  the  market  is,  for  that  is  his  business, 
and  he  will  not  offer  more  tlian  he  feels  safe 
in  making  good  on,  at  a  substantial  profit ; 
therefore  he  is  trying  to  get  the  advantage 
of  us.  The  average  beekeeper's  knowledge 
is  so  limited  as  to  market  conditions  that  it 
is  not  safe  for  him  to  contract  at  any  price. 
It  may  be  figured  that  the  buyer  is  not 
going  to  contract  at  a  figure  any  higher  than 
the  general  market  will  bear  at  selling  sea- 
son, and  one  can  almost  always  figure  that  a 
price  offered  by  a  buyer  on  contract  will  be 
sustained.  In  the  face  of  this  argument  I  can 
not  but  conclude  that  some  one  is  going  to 
be  left,  and  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the  pro- 
ducer than  the  buyer. 

This  season  has  been  most  peculiar  in  this 
respect.  Contracting  started  as  low  as  6^/2 
cents  for  white,  and  continued  to  advance 
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almost  daily.  A  few  oonlracted  at  tliat 
price,  but,  fortunately,  not  many.  But  as 
prices  advanced,  producers  continued  to 
contract,  many  agTeeing  to  7^4  cents.  Our 
county  organization  set  a  price  for  its  mem- 
bers of  91/2  cents.  At  the  time  this  looked 
out  of  the  question,  but  proved  to  be  a  very 
low  figure  after  all.  At  10  cents  many  sold. 
"When  VZy^  cents  was  reached  a  buyer  be- 
came very  indignant  because  I  would  not 
contract;  but  I  t(jld  him  1  had  no  assurance 
that  I  would  not  be  offered  13  cents  the 
next  day  by  another  buyer;  and  as  long  as 


the  buyers  continued  to  bid  up  I  would  not 
sell  unless  they  wanted  to  take  my  crop 
at  15  cents.  This  price  was  not  quite 
reached,  but  a  small  amount  was  a.s 
high  as  I4I/2  cents.  I  am  not  blaming  those 
who  contracted,  if  in  their  judgment  they 
were  doing  the  right  thing;  and  I  fully 
realize  that  the  man  who  seems  to  be  the 
wise  one,  even  in  following  the  general  mar- 
ket, may  be  classed  as  the  fool  another  sea- 
son. The  weakness  of  the  beekeepers  seems 
to  lie  in  their  failure  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate marketing  information  bureau. 


THE  twenty- 
first  annual 
session  o  f 
the  Texas  State 
Beekeepers'  Association,  held  on  August  2 
and  3,  as  an  affiliated  section  of  the  Texas 
Farmers'  Congress,  at  College  Station,  was, 
without  doubt,  the  best  meeting  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  organization.  Considerable 
surprise  was  expressed  that  such  a  wonder- 
ful meeting  could  be  held  this  year,  the 
hardest  in  twenty-five"  years  for  beekeepers 
over  most  of  the  state.  Much  credit  for 
such  a  successful  meeting  must  be  given  to 
Mr.  E.  G.  LeStourgeon,  president  of  the 
association,  for  his  untiring  efforts  to  make 
the  sessions  this  year  of  value  to  every  bee- 
keeper in  the  state. 

Practically  every  beekeeping  section  of 
the  state  was  represented — the  north,  the 
central,  the  east,  the  south,  and  the  south- 
west. Only  the  extreme  western  section  was 
without  a  representative.  Fifty-seven  bee- 
keepers attended  the  session,  and  visitors 
were  present  to  hear  many  of  the  papers. 

The  program,  made  out  by  T.  P.  Robin- 
son, proved  to  be  most  interesting.  Those 
on  the  program  who  were  not  able  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  sent  their  papers  to  be 
read.  Beekeeping  for  beginners  and  for 
specialists  was  well  discussed,  altho  there 
was  some  diversity  of  opinion,  due  largely 
to  the  differing  views  of  what  constitutes 
a  specialist.  Most  of  those  present  felt 
that  those  who  desired  to  keep  a  few  beas 
for  home  purposes  should  not  be  discour- 
aged in  such  efforts;  but  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  but  few  are  fitted  to  make  bee- 
keeping a  specialty.  There  was  some  diver- 
sity of  opinion  as  to  the  best  location  of 
apiaries,  and  really  the  section  of  the  state 
may  alter  any  set  rule. 

Bee  diseases  and  their  treatment  were  dis- 
cussed fully.  Again  it  was  disclosed  that 
there  can  be  many  minor  chang'es  in  a  gen- 
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eral  plan,  yet 
with  equal  suc- 
cess. There  is 
yet  a  need  for  a 
more  technical  discussion  of  bee  diseases,  for 
there  is  much  misunderstanding  as  to  how 
these  diseases  work.  The  foul-brood-eradi- 
cation work  was  reviewed,  and  plans  for  fu- 
ture work  were  mentioned.  At  present  the 
eradication  forces  are  called  upon  to  conduct 
educational  work  among  the  beekeepers. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  in  these 
columns  of  such  work  in  two  counties.  The 
results  in  one  county  were  mentioned  at  this 
meeting.  When  the  eradication  work  was 
started  in  the  county  last  spring  it  was  esti- 
mated that  there  were  ICOO  box  hives  in  the 
county.  Today  350  of  those  have  been 
transferred  to  modern  hives,  and  the  work 
continues  to  increase  each  day. 

The  papers  and  discussions  brought  out 
concerted  opinion  that  the  beekeeper  could 
more  profitably  produce  extracted  than  comb 
honey.  Many  regretted  that  local  demand 
was  for  the  comb  honey,  and  all  hoped  it 
would  not  be  long  until  the  consumer  would 
ask  only  for  extracted  honey.  The  problem 
of  granulation  has  been  a  big  factor  in 
discouraging  beekeepers  from  putting  comb 
honey  on  the  market. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  topic  of  the 
meeting  was  "Shipping  Bees  by  the  Pound." 
This  new  phase  of  the  industry  has  devel- 
oped very  rapidly  in  the  state  during  the 
past  season.  Many  beekeepers  launcJied 
into  the  package  business  after  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  honey-flow  would  be  short  in 
their  locality.  Some  of  these  beekeepers 
had  good  success,  while  others  lost  consid- 
erable money.  Not  all  of  the  failure  of  this 
business  is  due  to  the  beekeeper,  for  the 
best  of  them  lost  heavily  after  it  got  real 
hot.  A  committee  was  apj^ointed  to  confer 
with  the  express  company  with  a  view  of 
reducing  the  loss  of  so  many  packages  in 
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transit.  Tt  is  expected  that  the  express 
company  will  be  willing  to  co-operate  in 
any  way  possible. 

The  problems  of  the  commercial  cjueen- 
breeder  were  set  forth  in  a  very  interesting 
mann-er.  People  are  always  ready  to  cen- 
sure the  queen-breeder  in  any  way  possible ; 
but  this  topic  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
queen-breeder  has  his  troubles  in  trying  to 
meet  all  the  deinands  made  upon  him. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Texas  Honey 
Producers'  Association  were  discussed  in  a 
brief  way.  When  the  extremely  adverse 
.conditions  are  taken  into  consideration  it  is 
wonderful  what  has  been  dore  since  the 
association  was  oi-ganized.  This  associa- 
tion is  destined  to  a  grEat  future,  which  can 
be  hastened  only  by  the  united  support  of 
all  the  beekeepers  of  the  state. 
*  »  * 

Mr.  Kennith  Hawkins,  of  AVashington, 
D.  C,  was  at  College  Station  to  assist  in  the 
Farmers'  Short  Course  and  attend  the 
State  Beekeepers'  Association  meeting. 
While  here  Mr.  Hawkins  addressed  the  state 
meeting  of  the  county  demonstration  agents, 
in  which  he  urged  them  to  give  beekeeping 
in  their  county  due  consideration  as  a  pos- 
sible source  of  profit  to  the  farmer.  He 
called  attention  to  the  work  which  has  al- 
ready been  accomplished  in  the  two  counties 
where  the  agent  is  co-operating  with  the 
inspector   to    improve    the   industry    in    tlio 


county.  Befnie  the  beekeepers  Mr.  Haw- 
kins sjDoke  on  the  marketing  of  honey.  This 
talk  was  very  instructive  to  all,  and  en- 
joyed by  each  one  in  attendance.  Previous 
to  his  arrival  at  College  Station,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins made  visits  to  beekeepers  in  sections  of 
the  state  that  he  was  unable  to  reach  in  his 
visit  to  this  state  last  spring. 

*  -t-  ¥f- 

W.  H.  Laws,  of  Beeville,  Texas,  has 
shipped  a  carload  of  bees  to  Wyoming, 
where  he  hopes  to  make  a  honey  crop  this 
year.  Mr.  Laws  will  return  to  this  state  in 
October.  The  .same  plan  is  being  tried  by 
B.  M.  Caraway,  of  Mathis,  Texas,  who  has 
shipped  a  carload  to  Wyoming,  and  also  by 
William  Atchley,  of  Mathis,  Texas,  Avho  has 
shipped  a  carload  to  Idaho. 

*  *  * 

It  is  stated  upon  good  authority  that 
Texas  consumes  %  of  the  honey  piroducvd 
in  the  state.  With  the  constant  heavy  de- 
mand for  honey  from  outside  of  the  state 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  there  will  be  an  over- 
production of  honey  in  Texas  for  some  time 
to  come.  Low  prices  is  usually  given  to 
prove  that  more  bees  are  not  needed.  Poor 
marketing  methods  and  unorganized  etfort 
has  been  responsible  for  low  prices  in  the 
past.  One  large  producer  last  year  sold 
his  entire  crop  of  23,000  pounds  in  45  days 
without  leaving  home.  Even  at  that  the 
]  rice  raised  after  the  supply  was  exhausted. 


PROP.  BALD- 
WIN'S 
c  h  e  e  r  y  ad- 
monition to 
"keep  the  dish  right  side  up,"  page  547,  re- 
calls the  interesting  experience  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
Parks,  of  Scottsboro,  Alabama,  last  season. 
About  the  middle  of  July  he  extracted,  got 
a  very  short  crop,  returned  the  supers,  and 
went  about  his  other  work,  much  discour- 
aged about  the  bees,  but  too  busy  Avith  gen- 
eral farm  duties  to  watch  them.  Imagine 
his  surprise  in  October  to  find  the  supers 
"chock  full"  of  sealed  honey,  with  queens 
crowded  down  to  a  small  patch  of  brood  in 
brood-chambers!  Truly  while  there's  life, 
and  storing  room,  there's  hope. 
*-  *  * 
We  spent  the  latter  part  of  July  in  Beer- 
sheba  up  in  the  mountains  of  Grundy  Coun- 
ty. You  may  be  sure  that,  in  addition  to 
pieknicking  on  overhanging  cliffs,  exploring 
wild  gorges  and  dark  hollows,  daring  the 
spray  waterfalls,  and  following  cool,  allur- 
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ing  ijaths  thru 
dense  woo-^s,  we 
also  visited  a 
few  beekeej)ors. 
There  were  three  right  in  Beersheba,  on 
the  mountain — Mrs.  Arnold  Hunerwadel, 
Mr.  Morris  Dykes,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Tate. 
The  first  two  had  their  bees  in  modern 
hives,  while  Mr.  Tate,  who  had  a  chance 
to  purchase  some  old  gums,  and  has  had 
them  only  two  years,  has  not  yet  made  the 
change.  However,  he  plans  to  invest  in  lunv 
hives  this  winter  and  transfer  in  the  s]iring. 
Mrs.  Hunerwadel's  apiary  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  soutltern  mountain  yajd 
established  at  that  place  in  1886  by"  Mr. 
Henry  Funk,  of  Bloomington,  Illinois.  Mr. 
Funk  instructed  her  in  modern  beek-eping, 
so  that  she  could  look  after  things  in  his 
absence,  according  to  his  dircc'iors.  Then 
in  1888,  it  being  no  longer  convenient  for 
Mr.  Funk  to  continue,  he  sold  outright  to 
Mrs.  Hunerwadel.  wlio,  with  her  husband, 
has  operated  tlie  business  successfully  ever 
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since.  The  avera.iiv  yield  is  about  tit'ty 
pounds.  At  times  she  has  had  as  many  as 
eiiihty  colonies;  but  four  or  five  years  aijo 
a  mysterious  epidemic  wiped  out  practically 
all  the  bees  in  that  section,  leavin.y  lier  only 
one  or  two  colonies.  The  trouble  was  with 
the  adult  bees,  all  of  them  deserting'  hives 
containing-  brood  and  honey — enough  honey 
so  that  she  sold  several  hundi'ed  pounds 
from  these  desei'ted  hives.  Since  that  dis- 
aster, disease  or  poisoning,  or  whatever  it 
was.  she  has  run  along  with  a  smaller 
yard — about  twenty  colonies. 

Mrs.  Hunerwadel  says  it  gets  pretty  cold 
on  the  mountain,  yet  she  winters  on  the  sum- 
mer stai'ds  with  no  pi'otection,  and  has  had 
jiractically  no  winter  losses.  The  woods  run 
right  up  to  the  attractive  home.  Scattered  all 
thru  these  woods,  on  mountain  top  and  side, 
is  an  abundance  of  locust,  ]ioplar,  basswood, 
and  sourwood.  th?  cliief  sources  of  nectar. 
At  the  hotel  "real  count ly  honey"  was  in 
great  demand,  that  wliicli  was  being  sei'ved 
during  our  stay  being-  mostly  from  poplar — 
dark,  rich,  a  bit  reddish,  served  in  chunk, 
and  mighty  fine  on  hot  biscuit  or  muffins. 
For  steady  diet,  however  (and  we  eat  it 
pretty  steadily  ourselves),  we  prefer  the 
lighter  honeys — probably  because  that's 
what   we're  used  to. 


Mr.  John  M.  Davis,  of  Spring  Hill,  and 
his  son,  Mr.  Ben  G.  Davis,  were  the  hosts 
of  the  1917  Annual  Field  Meet  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Beekeepers'  Association,  August  1. 
Tliere  were  about  forty  present,  and  the 
day  was  packed  full  of  pleasure  and  profit. 
The  morning'  session  was  held  on  the  lawn 
of  the  Davis  home,  under  beautiful  maple- 
trees.  Mr.  G.  I.  Matthews  was  chairman 
of  the  meeting'.  Mr.  Porter  G.  Ward,  a  suc- 
cessful honey-producer  of  AUensvill'^',  Ken- 
tucky, gave  an  interesting-  talk  on  the  honey 
and  bee  industry  in  Kentucky.  Conditions 
in  Maury  County  were  discussed  by  Mr. 
Freeman.  Mr.  Yost,  who  has  come  to  Ten- 
nes.see  to  embark  in  commercial  beekeeping, 
talked  entertainingly  on  his  experiences  in 
Indiana.  Mr.  Henry  Pointer,  a  prominent 
local  fruit-grower,  emphasized  the  mutual 
interests  of  the  beekeeping-  and  fruit-grow- 
ing industries;  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Buchanan  an- 
swered and  discussed  various  questions,  re- 
lating chiefly  to  the  effects  (;f  spraying  and 
tiie  part  the  honeybee  plays  in  tlie  spread 
of  a]iple-blight — an  insigniticanl  ])art,  Mr. 
Buchanan  concluded. 

The  lunch  was  a  delight — ]>lates  hea{)ed 
with  sandwiches,  unlimited  iced  tea.  and  a 
sure-enough  bumper  crop  of  ice-cream  cones 
— right  in  t'  ?  middle  of  a  hot  da  v.  Then 
after  l-.r.:ch  Mrs.  W.  B.  Romine.  of"  I'ulaski. 


whose  editor-husband  is  an  ex-president  of 
the  association,  and  who  is  lierself  a  talented 
wi'iter,  reader,  and  lectui'er,  delighted  every 
one  with  a  charming,  informal  talk,  followed 
by  several  i)leasing'  original  short  stories 
a:;(l  poems. 

Later  we  wandered  out  into  the  queen- 
yard,  wiiere  so  many  tliousands  of  three- 
band  Italian  queens  have  started  their 
careers.  Talk  about  bees!  It  didn't  make 
a  bit  of  difference  where  you  stood,  your 
skii'ts  l)rushed  against  some  entrance  any- 
how, i^ut  the  bees  were  gentle  and  well- 
behaved.  Indeed,  Mr.  Davis,  announcing 
that  he  could  demonstrate  the  gentleness  of 
his  bees  in  a  way  that  his  son  could  not  do 
with  his  bees,  brought  a  laugh  by  brushiig 
them  off  a  comb  with  his  whiskers!  Aid 
Mr.  Ben  cannot  do  that  with  his  bees,  be- 
cause— he  has  no  whiskers!  We  hived  a 
naughty  little  nucleus  playing'  truant  in  a 
tree,  and  captured  and  caged  several  queens 
as  for  shipment,  while  in  the  honey-house 
artificial  cells  were  prepared  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  visitors. 

Then  a  goodly  part  of  the  crowd  motored 
three  or  four  miles  over  to  the  yard  where 
Mr.  Ben  Da\'is  raises  golden  queens.  After 
admiring  the  attractive  yard  and  the  bright, 
beautiful  bees,  a  little  group  still  lingered  to 
discuss  the  conditions  of  the  honey  market, 
deciding  it  was  wise  and  practically  neces- 
sary, in  the  face  of  a  short  crop  and  the 
increased  cost  of  production  and  marketing, 
to  advance  the  price  over  that  of  last  year. 
We  don't  want  to  be  greedy  or  unwise,  but 
we  do  look  for  a  dignified,  suitable,  and 
fairly  substantial  recompense  for  our  labor. 


There  has  not  been  time  enough  for  many 
wintering-  rej^orts  and  opinions  to  come  in 
yet ;  but  among  the  advance  guard  are  two 
interesting-  ones,  from  North  Carolina  and 
Alabama  respectively.  Mr.  Bruce  Ander- 
son, county  agent  for  Forsythe  County, 
North  Carolina,  who  has  been  experiment- 
ing the  past  two  seasons  with  different  ways 
of  wintering,  says  that  to  date  he  can  see 
very  little  difference  between  the  results 
fi'oni  regular  winter  cases  and  the  method 
shown  in  the  picture — packed  supers  with 
hives  wrapjied  in  heavy  paper.  He  him- 
s-^lf  is  recommending  the  latter,  the  cases 
being-  "too  unhandy  and  costly  for  most 
farmers."  Yet  he  adds  conservatively. 
"More  experience  is  wanted  yet,  before  any 
final  conclusions  ai'e  drawn." 

Mr.  .1.  C.  Parks,  of  Scottsboro,  Alabama, 
had  referred  in  a  previous  letter  to  a  drop 
of  seventy  degrees  in  three  days,  with  the 
(lueiy.  "Doesn't   this  sIk  w  a  great   need  of 
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winter  jjacking  in  this  climate?"  Now  he 
kindly  writes  about  his  first  experiment 
with  packing,  made  last  winter.  It  was 
with  packed  supeis  and  paper  only,  the 
paper  being  spread  directly  over  the  inner 
covers,  and  allowed  to  hang  down  to  the 
bottom-boards,  and  securely  fastened;  over 
this  were  laid  several  folded  fertilizer-sacks; 
next  a  super  of  leaves;  and  then  the  eight- 
inch  telescope  cover.  The  enti'ance  was  con- 
tracted, and  protected  from  mice. 


Mr.  Parks  summarizes  as  follows :  "On 
the  first  day  of  April  there  were  from 
three  to  six  times  as  many  bees  issuing  from 
tlie  packed  hives  as  from  the  unpacked. 
They  stayed  in  the  hives  better  in  the  win- 
ter, and  were  not  out  robbing  and  meddling 
with  other  colonies.  The  unpacked  were 
robbing  and  nosing  around,  even  when  it 
was  spitting  snow."  Not  having  extracted 
at  the  time  of  writing,  he  could  not  report 
as  to  the  difference  in  yield. 


NOTES  FROM   CANADA 

|.  L.  Byer,  Markham,  Ont. 


AT  this  date, 
Aug.  7,  the 
season  s  o 
far  as  white 
honey  is  concerned  can  safely  be  considered 
over  for  this  part  of  the  country.  Locally, 
at  least,  the  crop  has  been  very  disappoint- 
ing. After  the  abundance  of  rain  that  fell 
thru  June  and  the  first  part  of  July,  insur- 
ing a  rank  growth  of  clover,  we  all  felt  that 
warm  weather  was  all  that  was  needed  to 
give  us  a  crop.  Then  the  heat  came;  and, 
altho  the  weather  seemed  ideal  for  nectar 
secretion,  clover  yielded  very  little.  In  our 
own  five  yards  we  have  not  a  pound  of 
honey  that  will  grade  as  No.  1  dover,  and 
the  yield  of  the  five  yards  varies  from  30  to 
50  pounds  per  colony.  At  the  Simeoe  Coun- 
ty apiary  things  are  better,  but  by  no  means 
have  we  a  big  crop — -probably  75  pounds 
per  colony.  And  all  this  is  on  the  hives  yet, 
for  tliere  is  no  buckwheat  to  force  us  to 
rush  it  off  earlier.  Honey  there  is  flavored 
with  sumac — the  first  of  that  flavor  I  have 
ever  tasted  in  Ontario.  I  like  the  flavor 
very  much  myself,  yet  I  have  no  idea  how 
the  public  will  take  to  something  so  unusual 
in  this  country.  Basswood  looked  well  also, 
but  turned  out  in  the  same  way  as  clover, 
and  we  did  not  get  a  whiff  of  the  well-known 
odor  when  extracting.  Buckwheat  looks  the 
best  in  years,  and  we  are  yet  hoping  for  a 
crop  from  that  source  to  balance  up  feed- 
bills  and  possibly  leave  a  small  margin  as 
well. 

DISAPPEARING   DISEASE  APPEARS. 

We  are  asked  to  report  if  this  "disappear- 
ing disease"  or  "Isle  of  Wight  disease,"  as 
it  is  called  in  the  old  country,  has  ever 
shown  up  in  our  locality.  Assuredly  it  visited 
us  this  year  and  killed  thousancls  of  bees 
just  at  a  time  when  they  were  needed  for 
the  har-\'est.  It  made  its  appearance  here 
late  in  June,  when  clover  was  just  opening, 
and  it  was  at  its  worst  during  the  ten  days 
in  early  July  when  we  had  dull  cloudy 
weather   or   rain    about   every   day.      Each 


morning  the  bees 
would  pour  out 
of  the  hives  by 
hundreds ;  and 
when  once  on  the  grass  they  would  rush 
at  full  speed  seemingly  with  a  desire 
to  get  somewhere,  but  in  a  measure 
the  movements  were  not  altogether  vol- 
untary, for  in  yards  that  had  any  hol- 
lows in  the  ground,  the  ailing  bees  would 
gravitate  there  and  die  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  would  be  piled  two  or  three  inches 
deep.  They  were  not  old  worn-out  bees  by 
any  means,  for  examination  showed  all  to 
have  perfect  wings,  altho  they  had  no  use 
for  them.  Many  drones  were  also  on  the 
ground  acting  just  the  same  but  not  travel- 
ing quite  so  fast.  Italians  were  much  more 
affected  than  dark  bees;  for  while  our  home 
yard,  which  contains  nearly  all  Italians,  Avas 
badly  affected,  my  neighbors'  90  colonies  of 
mostly  dark  bees  showed  little  of  the  ail- 
ment. As  soon  as  settled  warm  weatlier 
came  along  with  sunshine,  the  trouble 
ceased.  But  before  this  the  colonies  had 
been  so  depleted  that  supers  formerly  boil- 
ing over  with  bees  then  had  but  half  or  more 
of  the  combs  occupied.  Combs  were  simply 
jammed  with  brood  at  all  times,  and  no 
brood  troubles  were  noticeable  at  any  time. 
The  home  yard  and  one  at  Markham,  both 
mostly  Italians,  were  the  worst  affected. 
The  three  other  yards  with  more  dark  bees 
showed  much  less  of  the  trouble.  The  big 
apiary  in  Simeoe  County  was  in  bad  shape 
for  but  two  or  three  days,  and  then  the 
trouble  disappeared.  It  is  on  a  dry  rocky 
location  which  may  have  made  the  differ- 
ence. It  certainly  is  a  serious  proposition 
when  it  hits  as  hard  as  it  did  this  year;  but, 
of  course,  with  clover  yielding  but  little  the 
loss  Avas  not  as  great  as  it  would  have  been 
had  a  good  floAV  followed  the  attack.  At 
this  date,  Aug.  7,  colonies  seem  all  right 
but  not  as  populous  by  any  means  as  they 
would  have  been  if  this  great  loss  had  not 
occurred.     I   have  no  idea  as  to  what   the 
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trouble  was  nor  what  caused  it ;  but  judiiiny 
bj'  tbe  fact  that  it  disappeared  as  soon  as 
warm  dry  weather  came,  it  looks  as  tho 
excessive  and  long-continued  wet  weather 
was  responsible.  Of  course,  Great  Britain 
has  lots  of  weather  each  year  such  as  we 
have  been  describing',  and  naturally  we  at 
once  thought  of  tlie  dreaded  Isle  of  Wight 
disease.  Who  can  tell  us  for  sure  just  what 
the  trouble  was  and  what  caused  it? 

ARE    WE    NOT    JUSTIFIED    IX    ASKING    A    GOOD 
PRICE? 

I  read  with  interest  what  my  friend  Hol- 
termann  says  on  page  594;  and  while  I  have 
no  intention  of  "throwing  stones"  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  Yet  never- 
theless while  asking  these  questions  I  might 
as  well  admit  that  I  sympathize  with  his 
attitude,  for  in  common  with  Mr.  H.  we 
happen  to  hold  some  views  that  are  looked 
upon  by  the  world  as  peculiar,  to  say  tbe 
least.  In  selling  your  honey  at  ^4  cent  a 
pound  more  than  last  year,  did  you  have 
any  assurance  that  the  purchaser  would  not 
cause  the  consumer  to  pay  four  or  five  cents 
a  pound  more  than  he  paid  last  3'ear?  If 
such  assurance  was  not  given,  all  your  good 
intentions  are  pretty  sure  to  be  nullified 
unless  the  purchaser  is  different  in  disposi- 
tion from  the  ordinary  run  of  people. 

Money  is  the  medium  by  which  we  trade, 
and  for  the  beekeeper  honey  must  be  turned 
into  money,  which  in  turn  is  traded  for  the 
necessities  of  life.  A  few  examples  of  the 
increased  cost  of  living  miglit  not  be  out  of 
order,  altho  I  fear  they  are  painfully  com- 
mon to  all  who  work  for  a  living  and  buy 
the  things  they  need — a  condition  with 
which  the  majority  of  us  are  confronted. 

Altho  not  heavy  meat-eaters,  yet  our  fam- 


ily are  not  strict  vegetarians.  Yesterday  I 
walked  into  the  butchei''s  shop  and  was 
asked  45  cents  per  pound  for  bacon.  For- 
merly we  could  buy  it  for  about  15  cents. 
The  baker  called  today  and  we  handed  him 
G6  cents  for  three  loaves  of  bread.  We  used 
to  get  bread  at  11  loaves  for  a  dollar.  Our 
family  all  wear  shoes.  We  have  to  in  win- 
ter, and  they  say  it  looks  better  in  summer. 
From  50  to  100  per  cent  would  be  a  safe 
estimate  on  advances  in  that  line.  We  also 
wear  clothes.  Cold  weather  demands  it  in 
winter;  and  that  social  thing  called  civiliza- 
tion, whatever  it  may  mean,  demands  that 
we  wear  some  clothes  all  the  time,  whether 
weather  be  cold  or  hot.  A  suit  that  cost 
$5.00  for  one  of  my  boys  would  now  be 
about  $10 ;  and  when  it  comes  to  replenish- 
ing the  family  wardrobe,  whether  for  boys, 
girls,  or  the  old  folks,  about  the  same  ad- 
vances are  noticed.  Honestly  I  am  up 
against  a  problem;  for  while  I  dislike  to 
pay  these  high  prices  and  dislike  to  see 
others  pay  them,  how  am  I  going  to  keep 
square  with  the  world  and  pay  honest  obli- 
gations and  still  sell  my  product  at  any- 
where near  the  old  prices?  As  to  the  apple 
crop,  it  is  almost  a  total  failure  in  our 
county,  and  I  have  no  idea  where  I  could  at 
present  get  the  promise  of  even  a  barrel  of 
good  winter  fruit. 

Now,  as  a  man  with  a  large  family  to 
support,  am  I  not  justified,  in  view  of  the 
low  purchasing  value  of  the  dollar  and  the 
great  advance  in  all  the  aforesaid  neces- 
saries of  life,  in  asking  more  than  i/4  c^i^t  a 
pound  for  honey  above  last  year's  i^rices? 
Seriously,  we  expect  to  ask  and  get  more 
than  that  advance  for  the  small  crop  we 
have,  and  at  present  we  feel  quite  justified 
in  so  doing. 


I 


T  never  rains, 
but   it   pours. 


FLORIDA    SUNSHINE 


F  i  g  uratively 
speaking,  all 
things  seem  to  have  combined  to  make 
our  regi'ets  more  poignant  this  year 
down  in  our  Florida.  Orange  honey  a 
failure:  scrub  palmetto  almost  so.  Man- 
grove yielding  nothing,  cabbage  palmetto 
is  blooming,  but  giving  almost  no  honey. 
It  seems  that  fall  flowers  must  be  our  only 
source  of  nectar  this  year.  Of  course,  at 
this  writing  (end  of  July)  it  is  a  bit  too 
soon  to  jDrophesy  for  the  partridge-pea  dis- 
tricts, and  yet  that  honey,  wherever  secured, 
is  not  a  fine  table  honey.  So  it  is  pretty 
certain  tliat  Florida  will  furnish  but  little 


first-class     table 
honey    this    sea- 


E.  G.  Baldwin,  Deland,  Fla. 


son.  And,  to  re- 
cur to  our  head- 
line, our  regrets  are  double  because  the 
piices  just  now  are  unusual.  Bad  enough 
to  have  no  honey  when  prices  are  low.  We 
could  console  ourselves  bj'  saying,  "Oh, 
well!  not  much  loss,  anyhow."    But  now! 

HONEY   PRICES. 

What  few  beemen  have  any  honey  to  offer 
are  securing  from  10  to  11  cents  now  for  it, 
often  f.  0.  b.  their  own  town  stations;  and 
word  has  reached  me  that  dealers  in  the 
North  are  paying  even  12^/2  cents  per 
pound  in  some  instances  for  good  extracted 
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honey.  Heretofore,  tho  other  commodities 
advanced  in  price,  honey  never  seemed  to 
feel  the  impetus,  and  stayed  at  about  the 
same  relative  price  as  twenty  years  ago. 
But  with  the  last  two  years  there  has  come  a 
change.  Honey,  for  once,  has  advanced 
nearly  apace  Avith  other  similar  commodi- 
ties, and  i^riees  are  now  stiffer  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  industry;  and 
with  the  close  of  the  present  war  (and  may 
that  be  soon!)  prices  will  no  doubt  maintain 
a  more  nearly  adequate  and  commensurate 
level,  and  stay  at  a  price  nearer  the  real 
\  alue  of  honey.  At  least  such  is  the  hope 
and  belief,  too,  of  beemen  generally. 

LATE  BLOOM   FROM  THE  ORANGE. 

A  correspondent  from  Sorrento,  Fla., 
states,  under  date  of  July  20,  that  his  bees 
were  beginning  to  store  honey  in  supers 
from  the  late  bloom  of  oi'ange-trees.  He 
also  says  that  rains  are  bringing  out  tie 
late  summer  flowers,  and  is  hopeful  of  a 
partial  crop  yet.  Last  year,  after  al- 
most a  total  failure  from  orange,  the  trees 
began  to  blossom  in  June,  and  a  fair  crop 
of  orange  honey  was  obtained  in  many 
localities.  This  cheering  news  should  b: 
taken  in  close  connection  with  the  generally 
dark  outlook  for  the  state,  and  cause  bee- 
men  to  take  heart  of  hope  and  keep  their 
dish  right  side  up. 

Nectar  secretion  is  a  vagarious  and  un- 
certain thing,  depending  on  so  many 
weather  conditions  unknown  to  man  that 
the  unexpected  often  happens.  Victor 
Hugo  says,  ''the  unexpected  always  hap- 
pens." A  few  years  ago,  on  the  southwest 
coast,  after  beekeepers  had  given  up  all 
thoughts  of  a  crop  that  year,  unless  from 
fall  flowers,  a  sudden  flow  from  cabbage 
palmetto  filled  hives  to  overflowing,  and 
many  swarms  in  out-apiaries  were  lost  ow- 
ing to  the  beemen  not  attending  to  them  in 
time.  Much  honey,  as  well,  was  lost  thru 
lack  of  super  room.  Never  say  die.  Until 
the  last  sunflower  Avaves  its  farewell  to 
autumn  in  the  swamps  of  southwestern 
Florida;  not  until  the  white  asters  bid  the 
closing'  year  adieu,  can  the  apiai-ist  be  sure 
that  he  will  not  secure  something-  of  a  honey 
cro}). 

THE  BEST  TIME  TO  KEQUEEN. 

A  correspondent  asks  the  best  time  to 
requeen.  H-'s  query  is  for  Florida,  of 
course,  and  for  Florida  conditions.  It  de- 
pends on  whether  the  beekeeper  buys  liis 
queens  or  I'eai's  them  himself.  In  general 
it  is  best  to  requeen  (so  our  experience 
goes)  dui'ing  a  honey-flow — any  honey-flow 
that  is  of  at  least  three  Aveeks'  dui'ation. 
We  usually  rrar  our  own  (|11ihm's,  and  do  our 


intioducing  of  new  blood  during  the  flow 
from  orange.  But  palmetto  flows,  or  man- 
grove, or  any  good  flow  from  iDartridge  pea, 
or  even  sunflowers,  will  be  a  proper  time  foi' 
requeening'.  In  sections  where  pennyroyal 
is  abundant,  new  queens  might  well  be  in- 
troduced during  the  latter  i^art  of  that  flow  ; 
but  it  is  least  desirable  as  a  season  for  re- 
queening, owing  to  the  prevailing  cool 
weather  during  most  of  its  bloom;  for  it 
begins  in  November  and  continues  thru  the 
winter.  One  correspondent  near  Tampa, 
hiowever,  declares  that  he  can  irear  liis 
queeivs  successfully  all  thru  the  year.  If 
one  buys  his  queens  he  can  often  buy  bet- 
ter queens,  at  lower  i3rices,  late  in  Septem- 
ber, after  beemen  in  the  North  are  done 
buying,  and  he  can  then  requeen  at  little 
cost  with  flne  stock.  Of  course,  if  one  buys 
his  new  queens  he  can  requeen  at  any  time 
that  a  little  honey,  even,  is  coming  in ;  but 
it  is  easier  to  rear  during  a  steady  and 
lather  strong  flow  that  will  induce  swarm- 
ing conditions,  even  if  not  swarming  itself. 
In  short,  put  in  new  queens  whenever  you 
can  get  them,  and  can  introduce  them  suc- 
cessfully. With  the  exj^ert,  who  under- 
stands feeding-  judiciously,  introduction  can 
be  successful  almost  any  time. 

FOUL    BROOD    IN    FLORIDA. 

So  far  no  further  foul  brood  seems  to  be 
making  its  appearance  among  the  bees  of 
tlie  central  and  eastern  ijortions  of  Florida. 
We  warn  the  beemen  of  those  parts,  how- 
ever, that  touches  of  the  disease  have  been 
discovered,  and  unmistakable  touches,  too. 
They  must  be  on  their  guard ;  and  whenever 
they  discover  any  dead  brood,  with  brown, 
sunken,  often  pierced  cappings,  they  must 
write  to  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  and  ask  him 
for  jDroper  packages  in  which  to  send  him 
samples  of  their  suspicious  brood.  Do  not 
by  any  means  ship  any  in  the  mails  till  the 
jiroper  package  has  been  sent  post  free 
from  Washington.  Like  all  contagious  dis- 
eases, or  many  of  them,  at  least,  that  are 
deadly  and  malignant  in  the  North,  foul 
brood  is  not  so  bad  in  warm  climates;  and 
we  feel  that  it  will  never  be  the  pest  in 
Florida  that  it  has  been  in  some  portions  of 
the  North;  but  only  prompt  and  persistent 
vigilance  can  prevent  loss. 


We  are  glad  to  note  the  increasing  tribute 
being  jiaid  to  the  fructifying  visits  of  bees 
to  the  blossoms  of  fruit  trees,  etc.  Here 
in  Florida  the  same  increase  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  bee  is  noticeable.  One  of 
the  largest  colonization  fii-nis,  operating  on 
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the  East  Coast,  lias  a  daily  i^ajier,  and  in 
a  recent  issue  we  read  with  keen  deliiilit  t!  c 
followiiiij'  title:  "The  Bee  and  tlic  Or- 
chard."  The  article  eontinuod,  "The  h  ^' 
is  the  I'riiitniairs  best  friend."  A  Inii:.' 
fertilizer  tirni  in  the  state  also  issiieil  ail  ides 


on  tiie  same  subject.  Thus  liie  (hita  ai'e  h?- 
wg  spread,  and  fruitmen  being  better  and 
better  informed.  Wliat,  a  few  years  ago, 
was  i^rejudice  tigainst  is  now  prejudice  in 
favor  of  the  apiculturist.  The  beemen  and 
the  fruitmen  can  not  join  hands  to)  closely. 


AMONG    THE    ROCKIES 

Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Colorado 


THE  honey 
m  a  r  k  e  t  is 
still  pretty 
strong,  and  will 
doubtless  become  stronger.  The  honey  crop 
of  the  Inter-mountain  region  is  not  uni- 
formly satisfactory.  The  season  was  late, 
and  has  closed  early  in  Idaho  and  parts  of 
Colorado.  The  honey  for  shipment  will  not 
be  as  plentiful  as  last  year.  The  produc- 
tion of  extracted  honey  has  been  largely 
increased,  however,  and  this  will  help  some- 
wliat  in  making  up  the  total  amount  of 
honey  produced. 

One  beekeeper  reports  an  offer  from  one 
carlot  buyer  of  15  cents  for  alfalfa  honey. 
Some  sales  have  been  made  at  13  to  14 
cents. 

Comb  honey  is  bringing  $3.50  to  $3.75 
per  ease,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  The  comb- 
honey  crop  will  be  much  less  than  last  year, 
as  the  season  has  been  shorter  and  the  flow 
was  not  fast  at  any  time.  Comb-honey 
colonies  in  no  case  made  the  showing  that 
extracted  colonies  did.  Probably  not  more 
than  half  the  amount  of  comb  honey  will  b-:* 
shipped  from  the  Inter-mountain  region 
that  was  sliipped  last  year. 

AND  THE  PRICE. 

It  has  been  a  puzzle  to  me  for  some  time 
why  honey  sells  at  such  high  prices  in 
Europe.  It  did  even  before  the  war.  Bui 
the  turn  events  are  now  taking  here  w'U 
help  to  explain  the  puzzle,  if  puzzle  it  is 
at  all. 

Honey  is  used  much  more  in  cooking  in 
Europe  than  has  been  the  ease  in  this 
country.  Honey  has  been  a  more  expensive 
article  to  produce  there  than  here,  and  the 
consumers  have  had  to  pay  a  high  price  or 
go  without.  As  a  consequence  tliey  have 
l^aid  the  price. 

Take  the  case  of  peanut-butter  light  in.w, 
which  is  a  product  comparable  with  honev 
to  a  certain  extent.  Peanut-butter  of 
various  brands  is  being  largely  advertised 
and  sold.  In  our  own  family  we  are  using 
some  peanut-butter,  and  are  jniying  as  high 


as  40  cents  a 
p  o  u  n  d  f,,r  it. 
We  used  to  uet 
it  for  15  to '20 
cents.  People  who  have  an  appetite  for  honey 
will  pay  for  it  the  same  price  in  proportion, 
Eifteen  cents  a  pound  for  extracted 
honey  is  not  beyond  the  possible  for  pro- 
ducers to  receive;  and  if  we  can  only  have 
brands  enough  of  honey  and  all  of  them 
extensively  advertised  we  can  boost  the 
consumption  and  price  of  honey  at  the 
same  time. 

THE    INTEH-MOUNTAIN    HONEY-PRODUCERS' 
EXCHANGE. 

Aug.  1  and  2  the  beekeepers'  conference 
on  organization  was  held  in  Denver.  Dr.  E. 
F.  Phillips,  Mr.  C.  E.  Bassett,  and  his  as- 
sistant, Mr.  0.  B.  Jessness,  from  Washing- 
ton, were  present  to  submit  the  plan  of 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  for  a  central  sales 
agency.  Dr.  Phillips  spoke  to  the  bee- 
keepers on  the  evening  of  Aug.  1  upon  the 
subject  of  wintering.  This  wts  one  of  the 
most  valuable  addresses  to  which  beekeep- 
ers in  this  region  had  ever  listened,  and  it 
was  given  at  a  time  to  convince.  Mr.  Bas- 
sett presented  the  plan  he  and  his  bureau 
had  worked  out.  An  oi\gan;ization  AVas 
formed,  and  a  committee  of  three  upon  draft 
of  the  plan  was  appointed.  This  committee 
of  three  is  empowered  to  make  any  cliange 
in  the  plan  deemed  necessary  to  make  it 
workable  and  suitable  for  the  beekeepers  in 
this  region.  The  plan  will  then  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  executive  committee  for  ap- 
proval. There  is  a  great  deal  of  work 
ahead,  but  the  obstacles  can  be  overcome. 
We  will  liave  the  assistance  in  presenting 
the  plan  of  a  number  of  organization  men 
from  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  The  commit- 
tee on  final  draft  is  W.  H.  Kerr,  Herman 
Rauchfuss,  Wesley  Foster.  The  executive 
committee  is  composed  of  two  Colorado 
men  and  one  each  from  Utah,  Idaho.  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  Montana.  Wyoming,  and 
Kansas.  The  names  will  be  given  later 
when  the  full  list  is  available. 
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AD.  K.,  Minne- 
sota. —  The 
•  "Long  Idea" 
hive  of  20  to 
2.5  frames  has  been 
spolien  of  very  fa- 
vorably in  Glean- 
ings from  time  to 
time.  I  am  past  65, 
and  cannot  do  heavy 
lifting.      Would    not 

such  a  hive  be  better  for  me  than  the  regular  stand- 
ard hive  necessitating  the  lifting  of  heavy  bodies  or 
supers  off  and  on  the  hives  ?  I  simply  cannot  do 
any  lifting,  as  I  hurt  my  back  some  years  ago,  and 
yet  I  should  like  to  produce  extracted  honey.  Is 
there  any  real  objection  to  the  Long  Idea  hive,  so 
called  ? 

A.  For  your  particular  case  the  Long  Idea 
hive  would  be  better  than  the  regular  stand- 
ard ten-frame  that  can  be  tiered  up.  It  is 
very  easy  to  give  additional  room  in  such  a 
hive,  because  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  shove 
the  division-board  over  and  put  in  frames. 
The  usual  capacity  of  25  frames  is  large 
enough  for  the  average  queen  or  colony. 

Such  a  hive  will  not  be  blown  over  by  high 
winds,  and,  furthermore,  there  is  the  advan- 
tage of  wintering  in  a  double-walled  hive  by 
contracting  the  brood-nest  down  to  eight 
frames  of  bees  and  honey,  and  putting  them 
into  an  eight-frame  case  without  cover  or 
bottom.  This  case  should  be  set  down 
lengthwise  in  the  hive.  When  packing  ma- 
terial is  poured  around  the  sides  we  have  a 
double-walled  hive  ready  for  winter.  The 
credit  for  this  scheme  of  wintering  belongs 
to  J.  E.  Hand,  Birmingham,  Ohio. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  Long  Idea  hive  for 
women,  children,  and  old  men,  and  others 
who  cannot  do  heavy  lifting,  is  ideal,  pro- 
vided extracted  honey  is  the  object.  It  is 
not  suitable  for  the  production  of  comb 
honey,  altho  sections  can  be  put  into  wide 
frames,  each  frame  holding  eight  sections. 

A.  L.  C,  Vermont.  —  How  large  an  entrance 
ought  bees  to  have  in  the  fall  ? 

A.  Ordinary  summer  entrances  that  are 
none  too  large  at  the  height  of  the  honey- 
flow  should  be  contracted  down  from  one- 
half  to  one-third  their  normal  capacity.  We 
usually  use  a  slot  about  %  inch  deep  and  8 
inches  long  for  a  strong  colony.  The  same 
area  in  a  square  or  round  hole  is  not  as 
good,  as  it  will  not  keep  out  the  field  mice. 
In  some  localities  these  mice  do  considerable 
damage.  When  they  nest  in  a  hive  they 
keep  the  colonies  stirred  up,  and  by  spring 
every  bee  will  be  dead. 

If  it  were  possible  to  contract  the  en- 
trance automatically  during  cold  snaps,  and 
enlarge  it  during  warm  spells,  it  woiild  be 
advisable.  It  is  best  not  to  make  the  en- 
trance too  small,  as  it  might  clog  up  with 
dead  bees,  and  a  clogged  entrance  usually 
means  the  death  of  the  colony. 

T.  N.  G.,  Michigan. — What  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory way  to  store  combs  ? 

A.  If  the  moth-miller  is  not  bad  in  the 
locality,  empty  combs  may  be  taken  off  the 
colonies  after  the  season  is  over  and  stored 
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up  in  hive-bodies 
or  supers.  These 
should  be  placed  " 
on  the  floor,  and 
the  tiers  of  su- 
pers covered  in 
every  case  to 
jsrevent  the  en- 
trance of  moth- 
millers  when  the 
bees  are  away  from  the  combs.  Where  moth- 
millers  are  prevalent  it  may  be  advisable  to 
fumigate  the  combs  first  before  putting  away. 
This  procedure  will  not  be  necessary  in  a 
cold  climate  unless  the  combs  are  stored 
three  or  four  months  before  freezing* 
weather  sets  in.  Freezing  will  kill  the 
millers  and  the  worms,  and  probably  the 
eggs.  If  the  combs  are  not  used  the  follow- 
ing summer  after  cold  weather  is  over,  they 
should  be  carefully  examined  from  time  to 
time,  to  see  that  the  moth-miller  does  not 
get  into  them.  Hundreds  of  good  combs  are 
often  destroyed  when  they  are  not  thoroly 
protected  after  a  good  freeze. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  keep  any  combs 
stored  in  supers  so  that  neither  bees  nor  the 
moth-miller  can  get  at  them.  If  left  un- 
covered in  a  building  one  may  find  that  his 
good  extracting-combs  are  ruined  by  the 
moth-worm.  There  is  no  better  asset  in  the 
bee  world  than  good  combs,  especially  if  one 
is  running  for  extracted  honey. 

W.  N.  v.,  Wisconsin. — Is  it  true  that  hybrid  bees 
will  gather  more  honey  than  either  blacks  or  Italians 
in  their  purity  ? 

A.  Yes  and  no.  Hybrids  are  surely  su- 
perior to  the  average  blacks,  but  not  neces- 
sarily ahead  of  the  pure  Italians.  Hybrids 
are  so  mean  to  handle  that  we  much  prefer 
a  strain  of  pure  yellow  bees  than  to  fuss 
with  them.  Just  as  good  or  better  workers, 
by  careful  breeding,  can  be  secured  from  the 
Italians  than  from  hybrid  stock.  It  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  have  a  hybrid  queen  dupli- 
cate herself,  because  her  daughters  will  have 
a  tendency  to  revert  either  to  blacks  or 
Italians. 

W.  F.  E.,  Michigan. — Some  of  my  colonies  are 
hardly  strong  enough  to  go  into  winter.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  when  one  or  more  nuclei  in  the 
same  yard  are  united  into  one  colony  the  old  flying 
bees  will  go  back  to  their  old  stand.     Is  this  true  ? 

A.  Yes,  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  usually 
advisable  to  unite  in  brood  form.  Hatching 
brood  from  a  very  strong  colony  can  be 
given  to  a  weak  one;  but  uniting  in  brood 
form  should  be  practiced  usually  in  August, 
or  at  about  the  close  of  the  honey  harvest. 
If  this  has  been  neglected,  your  only  re- 
course will  be  to  unite  the  bees,  brood  and 
all.  If  the  two  hives  are  side  by  side,  unit- 
ing can  be  done  very  easily  by  taking  away 
one  of  the  hives  and  putting  all  the  bees 
and  brood  in  the  other  hive.  If  there  are 
three  hives  in  a  row,  the  bees  and  the 
brood  should  be  put  in  the  middle  hive  and 
the  other  two  removed.  Where  hives  are  re- 
mote from  each  other  in  the  same  yard,  bees 
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may  be  united;  but  the  flying  bees,  or  at 
least  some  of  them,  will  go  back.  If  a  comb 
and  empty  hive  are  left  on  the  old  stand  to 
catch  tliese  bees  they  can  be  carried  back. 
After  this  has  been  practiced  once  or  twice 
the  bees  will  stay.  In  the  case  of  blacks  or 
hybrids  the  returning  nuisance  is  not  so  great 
as  with  pure  Italians;  but  usually  smoke 
must  be  used  to  prevent  them  from  fighting. 
With  gentle  bees  such  a  procedure  is  un- 
necessary. 

Where  one  has  a  series  of  yards,  uniting 
can  be  practiced  without  bees  going  back  to 
very  good  advantage  by  putting  the  weak 
colonies  of  one  yard  with  the  weak  colonies 
of  another  yard.  When  uniting,  it  is  always 
advisable  to  take  away  the  inferior  queen 
and  cage  the  other.  Where  there  is  no 
choice  of  queens,  let  the  bees  fight  it  out.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  both  queens  are 
killed,  but  usually  one  will  be  left. 

J.  H.  G.,  Tennessee. — I  find  in  a  good  many  of 
my  combs  considerable  pollen.  How  can  I  get  it 
out? 

A.  Don 't  get  it  out.  Combs  containing 
pollen  in  a  colony  of  bees  in  the  spring  are 
worth  as  much  as  combs  of  stores.  Indeed, 
there  are  times  when  we  would  give  more  for 
combs  of  pollen  than  for  stores.  The  latter 
we  can  get  by  feeding;  but  the  former  can- 
not be  secured  artificially  in  a  manner  that 
is  at  all  satisfactory.  Eye  meal,  or  cotton- 
seed meal  in  the  absence  of  natural  pollen, 
will  do  sometimes,  but  it  by  no  means  takes 
the  place  of  the  natural  article. 

To  answer  your  question  specifically,  you 
can  soak  combs  containing  pollen  in  water 
for  several  days  and  then  throw  out  con- 
siderable of  the  pollen  with  the  extractor. 
But  do  not  do  it.  Carefully  preserve  them 
in  hive-bodies  where  the  moth-miller  cannot 
get  at  them. 

I.  S.  B.,  Iowa. — How  late  in  the  fall  can  queens 
be  mated  ? 

A.  As  long  as  there  are  drones  flying. 
In  most  localities  drones  will  be  killed  off 
unless  there  are  queenless  colonies  after  the 
honey-flow.  If  there  are  drones,  queens  can 
be  mated  up  till  cold  weather. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  depend  on  virgin 
queens  mating  in  late  fall — in  your  state, 
not  later  than  Oct.  15.  We  do  not  believe 
that  a  late-mated  queen  is  as  good  as  one 
that  is  raised  and  mated  earlier  in  the 
season. 

S.  W.  B.,  Illinois. — Most  of  my  colonies  are  two- 
story.  They  are  quite  strong.  Shall  I  winter  them 
this  way  in  two  stories,  or  shall  I  crowd  them  into 
one  story  for  winter? 

A.  There  has  been  quite  a  tendency  of 
late  to  winter  strong  colonies  in  two  stories. 
Sometimes  the  plan  works,  and  sometimes  it 
does  not.  The  advantage  of  the  two-story 
plan  is  that  bees  can  go  up  into  the  upper 
hive  and  will  then  be  a  little  further  away 
from  the  chilling  winds  at  the  entrance.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  strong  colony  by  fall  will 
reduce  itself  in  size  until  it  can  occupy  only 
one  story.  Where  this  is  the  case  we  would 
advise    wintering   in    one    story.      The    two- 


story  colony  requires  a  large  winter  case  of 
extra  depth.  If  cellar  wintering  is  prac- 
ticed the  two-story  hives  are  heavy  and 
awkward  to  handle. 

Generally  speaking  we  fare  better  with 
colonies  in  one  story;  but  it  is  important  to 
see  that  the  colony  has  plenty  of  stores  and 
covers  when  cold  weather  comes  on,  at  least 
five  or  six  frames. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  extra-strong  colo- 
nies often  do  not  winter  quite  as  well  as 
those  of  medium  strength.  One  reason  for 
this  is  that  they  consume  their  stores  a 
little  too  early,  with  the  result  that  they  run 
short  and  sometimes  starve  in  the  spring. 
Starvation  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
winter  or  spring  losses. 

S.  A.  B.,  Pennsylvania. — My  locality  is  very 
hilly — so  hilly,  indeed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  till  the 
soil.  I  run  a  small  fruit-farm  and  raise  a  little 
grain,  and  also  keep  about  50  colonies  of  bees,  but 
the  amount  of  bee-pasture  is  somewhat  limited. 
Would  you  advise  me  to  plant  anything  to  increase 
the  flow  of  honey  ? 

A.  Sweet  clover  is,,  perhaps,  the  best 
and  most  easily  grown  artificial  pasturage 
that  can  be  put  out.  The  seed  may  not 
grow  readily  unless  the  soil  has  been  inocu- 
lated. If  you  cannot  find  a  place  where 
sweet  clover  grows  naturally,  the  bacteria 
can  probably  be  obtained  of  your  experiment 
station,  or  at  least  they  will  tell  you  where 
to  get  it.  Otherwise  some  of  the  soil  where 
the  sweet  clover  grows  should  be  gathered 
up  and  scattered  over  the  fields  or  roadsides 
where  you  propose  to  grow  it.  After  sweet 
clover  once  gets  a  foothold  it  can  be  grown 
readily.  The  next  thing  in  the  line  of  arti- 
ficial pasturage  is  alsike  clover  along  with 
white  clover.  The  alsike  would  have  to  be 
grown  on  cultivated  fields,  and  it  would  come 
in  nicely  with  your  other  farming  operations. 

L.  B.  W.,  Massachusetts. — Somehow  I  manage 
to  get  stung  a  good  many  times  in  handling  my 
bees.  The  stings  swell  on  me,  besides  leaving  a 
sore  spot  for  two  or  three  days  afterward.  Some 
beemen  tell  me  that  they  get  but  few  stings.  I 
wish  you  would  tell  me  the  secret  of  handling  bees 
so  as  to  get  few  or  no  stings. 

A.  Bees  will  sting  worse  at  some  seasons 
than  at  others.  They  will  sting  much  worse 
toward  evening  and  early  in  the  morning 
than  during  the  middle  hours  of  the  day. 
They  may  sting  any  one  if  he  is  an  awkward 
bungler,  and  they  may  sting  those  who  are 
very  nervous  and  jerk  their  hands  back, 
slapping  and  striking  at  the  bees. 

To  avoid  stings  one  must,  first  of  all, 
select  a  favorable  time  during  the  middle 
hours  of  the  day,  and  he  must  be  very  de- 
liberate in  his  movements.  He  must  have 
his  smoker  in  good  working  order,  and  fuel 
burning  well.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  a 
great  amount  of  smoke,  but  a  little  at  the 
right  time  and  at  the  right  place  is  better 
than  volumes  and  volumes  of  smoke  after 
the  bees  are  enraged  and  on  the  warpath. 
If  one  is  very  timid  he  should  wear  gloves 
to  begin  on.  After  he  becomes  bolder  he 
may  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  for  one 
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cannot  do  good  work  in  gloves.  He  should 
wear  a  good  veil,  and  have  it  securely 
fastened  around  the  neck  in  such  a  way  that 
it  does  not  leave  gaps  between  the  shirt  or 
coat  and  the  edge  of  the  veil.  The  direc- 
tions sent  out  by  the  manufacturers  explain 
how  this  is   done. 

With  everything  in  readiness,  and  assum- 
ing that  the  operator  has  selected  the  hou.rs 
of  from  10  to  2  o  'clock,  with  sun  shining, 
atmosphere  warm,  he  may  now  proceed.  He 
should  blow  a  little  smoke  in  at  the  en- 
trance'— two  or  three  short  puffs.  No  matter 
how  much  smoke  is  used  on  toj)  of  the  hive, 
if  he  does  not  use  it  at  the  entrance  the 
breaking  of  the  jiropolis  at  this  time  of  the 
year  may  enrage  the  guards  at  the  entrance, 
with  the  result  that  they  may  or  may  not 
make  an  onslaught  on  the  bewildered  oper- 
ator. To  keep  back  these  guards  and  those 
near  the  entrance,  two  or  three  puffs  of 
smoke  in  the  entrance  is  a  safeguard  to  the 
beginner,  tho  by  no  means  essential  to  the 
expert  who  can  avoid  these  snaps  and  bangs. 

The  next  operation  is  to  enter  the  hive- 
tool,  screwdriver,  or  putty-knife,  between 
the  super  cover  and  the  hive  proper.  This 
tool  should  be  thin  enough  so  as  to  leave  a 
gap  of  not  more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch. 
As  soon  as  a  gap  of  that  width  is  made, 
blow  a  little  smoke  in;  remove  the  tool  and 
make  another  gap,  and  blow  some  smoke  in 
tliere.  If  one  has  to  be  extra  cautious,  let 
him  loosen  the  cover  in  this  way  clear  around 
the  hive.  Every  time  he  makes  an  opening 
of  not  more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  he 
should  blow  in  a  little  smoke.  Now  place 
the  hive-tool  between  the  hive  and  super- 
cover.  Follow  this  up  with  smoke.  Gently 
lift  the  lid,  following  it  with  more  smoke. 
Each  movement  should  be  deliberate. 

If  the  bees  rush  out,  which  they  will  do  on 
an  unfavorable  day,  do  not  jerk  the  hands 
back.  Most  of  the  bees'  movements  are 
mere  bluffs;  but  if  the  hand  is  jerked  back 
these  bluffs  may  be  turned  into  real  action — 
stings. 

If  the  bees  appear  quiet,  the  smoker  can 
1)0  set  down;  but  we  would  advise  holding 
the  smoker  in  one  hand  and  the  hive-tool  in 
the  other.  Gently  loosen  each  frame.  Next 
select  a  very  thin  comb — the  thinnest  in  the 
lot.  Very  often  this  will  be  the  outside 
frame.  Make  a  gap  between  it  and  the  other 
frames  as  wide  as  possible.  Blow  a  little 
puff  of  smoke  over  the  top.  Gently  lift  the 
frame  out,  being  careful  about  rolling  the 
Ijees  between  the  combs;  for  nothing  will 
enrage  bees  more  than  to  pinch  or  maim 
them  when  taking  out  the  frame. 

After  the  first  frame  is  out,  make  plenty 
of  room  so  any  one  of  the  combs  can  be  re- 
moved without  pinching  a  bee.  After  the 
hive  is  once  opened  up,  there  will  be  but 
little  trouble;  and  all  one  needs  to  do  then 
is  to  be  careful  about  putting  back  the  last 
frame.  Make  as  wide  a  space  as  possible, 
and  gently  set  it  in  place.  The  last  thing  of 
all  is  to  take  the  hive-tools,  if  the  frames 
are   self-spacing,   and   shove   them   together. 


for  the  bunch  of  frames  must  be  centered  in 
the  hive.  Never  leave  frames  unequally 
spaced,  for  the  result  will  be  fat  and  lean 
combs.  When  next  one  comes  around  to  lift 
the  frames  out  he  will  be  greeted  with  stings 
because  one  or  more  fat  combs  have  filled  up 
all  the  available  space  in  the  hive  for  re- 
moving  a   comb. 

If  one  will  practice  deliberation  in  manipu- 
lating hives,  always  forming  correct  habits, 
he  will  find  that  he  can  accomplish  more 
work  by  moving  slowly  than  by  rip-banging 
thru  the  hive.  The  beginner  should  select 
a  time  that  is  favorable  for  handling  bees; 
for  then  he  will  discover  he  can  get  along 
without  a  sting,  even  when  conditions  are 
not  right.  We  once  worked  a  whole  month 
without  a  single  sting.  The  bees  were  gentle 
Italians  and  the  weather  favorable. 

W.  L.  C,  Missouri. — -What  makes  my  bees  .sting 
much  worse  in  the  fall  than  in  the  summer  ? 

A.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  in  cooler 
weather  the  propolis  will  yield  with  a  snap. 
In  warm  or  hot  weather  it  lets  go  by  merely 
stretching.  A  snap  or  a  bang  to  a  hive,  un- 
less a  large  amount  of  smoke  is  used,  makes 
many  bees  cross.  Usually  all  necessa-ry 
manipulations  in  the  fall  should  take  place 
in  the  middle  hours  of  the  day  when  the  air 
is  warm. 

More  propolis  will  be  deposited  in  the  fall 
than  during  the  summer.  Bees  at  such  times 
have  nothing  to  do.  and  will  then  gather  an 
abundance  of  it.  This  abundance,  together 
with  its  greater  brittleness,  and  the  cooler 
weather,  make  it  more  difiicult  to  handle 
bees  in  the  fall  than  in  the  summer. 

J.  R.,  Ohio. — Wliy  do  my  bees  hang  out  in  front 
of  the  hive  every  night,  in  a  great  bunch,  as  they 
have  done  for  a  month  past  ? 

A.  It  is  possible  that  your  colony  is  very 
strong,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  all  the 
colonies  to  get  into  the  hives.  Theremedy  is 
to  give  more  room  if  the  season  is  not  over, 
and  also  enlarge  the  entrance.  If  the  colony 
is  a  very  strong  one  it  may  be  necessary  to 
set  the  hive  up  on  four  %-inch  square  blocks. 
Hives  should  be  lifted  off  the  bottom  and 
the  four  blocks  put  under  the  four  corners. 

F.  M.  M.,  New  York. — In  outdoor  wintering  what 
kind  of  packing  should  be  used? 

A.  Any  material  that  is  jiorous  and  cheap 
may  be  used.  Wheat  or  oat  chaff  gives  ex- 
cellent results;  but  with  modern  thrashing 
these  cannot  be  secured.  Dry  forest  leaves 
when  well  packed  down  give  good  results. 
Planer  shavings  can  be  secured  by  the  bale 
at  any  planing-mill,  and  they  are  cheap  and 
serviceable.  Ordinary  sawdust  from  the 
sawmill  is  generally  a  little  too  dense  and 
heavy.  The  same  may  be  said  of  clover 
chaff".  Mineral  wool  is  good,  but  expensive. 
Ground  cork  is  excellent,  but  in  most  locali- 
ties it  is  not  now  obtainable.  In  the  absence 
of  any  of  the  materials  mentioned,  straw, 
when  closely  packed,  will  be  as  good  as  any- 
thing. Hay  would  be  just  as  good,  but  it  is 
too  expensive. 


Skptkmbkr,    1917 
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W.  B.  H.,  Connecticut. — Two  of  my  yiirds  aro 
located  on  top  of  a  knoll  where  the  wind  can  strike 
them  from  all  directions.  I  expect  to  winter  out- 
doors in  winter  cases  as  recommended  by  the  Bureau 
of  Entomolos}-.  Would  you  advise  moving  the  ai)iary 
to  a  more  suitable  location  ? 

A.  Yes,  by  all  means.  A  yard  of  bees  will 
often  winter  w^ell  in  single-walled  hives  in  a 
sheltered  spot  w^here  another  yard  of  bees  in 
the  best  cases  that  were  ever  made,  in  an 
exposed  location,  will  winter  very  poorly. 
We  put  sheltered  location  first,  and  winter 
])acking  second;  but  both,  for  outdoor  win- 
tering, are  essential. 

If  you  move  the  yard  to  a  more  sheltered 
jilace,  wait  till  cold  weather  has  set  in,  as 
you  might  lose  many  bees  returning  to  the 
old  stands;  and  you  may  lose  some  anyhow 
on  the  first  fly-day.  If  you  have  a  yard 
located  in  an  exposed  place,  better  move  it 
three  to  five  miles. 

C.  M.  F.,  Massachusetts. — At  the  same  price  per 
pound,  which  would  be  the  better  feed  for  winter — 
extracted  honey  of  inferior  flavor  and  of  dark  color 
or  granulated  sugar  syrup  ? 

A.  The  first  mentioned  would  be  better 
for  a  spring  feed;  but  on  account  of  dysen- 
tery, as  w^ell  as  danger  from  disease,  sugar 
syrup  would  be  much  safer.  Where  one  can 
have  positive  information  that  the  honey  has 
been  produced  in  a  yard  where  there  is  no 
bee  disease,  and  never  has  been,  he  can  feed 
it  provided  the  quality  is  sufficiently  good. 
If  the  honey  is  of  good  quality,  and  free 
from  disease,  pound  for  pound  it  is  superior 
to  sugar  syrup  provided  the  price  is  the 
same. 

G.  L.  B.,  Minnesota. — I  have  heard  considerable 
about  the  merits  of  the  big  quadruple  winter  cases 
holding  four  hives  to  the  case.  How  does  the 
double-walled  or  chaff  hive  compare  with  these  win- 
ter cases  ? 

A.  In  extremely  cold  localities,  where  the 
mercury  goes  down  to  20  or  even  .30  below 
zero,  and  stays  there  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
the  big  cases  a^re  jirobably  safer  than  the 
individual  double-walled  hive.  The  ordinary 
double  hive  has  only  about  two  inches  of 
packing  sjiace  between  the  walls,  while  the 
winter  case  has  not  less  than  six  inches 
around  the  sides  exposed,  and  eight  or  ten 
inches  on  top.  There  can  be  no  cjuestion  but 
that,  in  a  cold  climate,  either  big  winter 
cases  or  cellar  wintering  should  be  employed. 
Which  should  be  used  will  depend  a  good 
deal  on  conditions.  Where  there  is  good 
drainage  a  cellar  will  probably  give  gooil  re- 
sults.    Sec  article  in  next  issue. 

E.  L.  B.,  Ohio. — I  notice  that  there  are  no  eggs 
or  brood  in  my  hives,  and  the  queens  look  small. 
Should  I  requeen  ? 

A.  If  there  is  no  fall  pasturage  of  any 
kind,  and  no  stimulative  feeding  has  been 
])racticed,  the  average  queen  six  months  or 
a  year  old  at  the  close  of  the  honey  harvest 
will  let  up  on  egg-laying,  and  may  not  lay 
any  eggs  at  all.  A  young  queen  a  month 
old  will  lay  thru  the  late  summer  and  fall. 

Almost  every  fall  w^e  get  orders  for  queens 
from  beekeepers  who  say  that  they  find  no 


brood  or  eggs  in  the  hive,  and  conclude  that 
the  colony  must  he  (pieenless.  The  fact  is, 
when  there  is  no  fall  flow  the  condition  is  a 
natural  one.  We  usually  consider  it  best  to 
l)ractice  stimulative  feeding  if  there  is  no 
fall  pasturage  in  orde-r  to  get  out  a  force  of 
young  bees.  A  colony  with  old  bees  only 
may   not  winter  well. 

W.  C.  B.,  Minnesota. — Is  it  possildo  to  extract 
honey  from  the  combs  without  an  extractor;  I 
havei  only  a  few  combs,  and  do  not  wish  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  buying  a  machine. 

A.  It  is  not  very  practicable.  If  combs 
containing  honey  are  old  and  dark,  and 
would  not  do  to  eat  direct,  you  had  better 
buy  a  small  extractor  or  build  one  for  your- 
self. A  small  honey-extractor  is  almost 
a  necessity  in  any  yard,  even  tho  it  be  run 
exclusively  for  comb  honey.  There  is  a 
trade  that  wants  honey  in  the  liquid  form; 
and  it  is  well  to  be  prepared  to  supply 
whatever  is  called  for. 

J.  M.  C,  Vermont. — I  notice  that  for  stimulative 
purposes  you  recommend  the  use  of  a  thin  syrup — 
half  sugar  and  half  water.  Could  this  be  used  for 
feeding  up   for  winter  ? 

A.  Yes,  but  it  would  require  too  much 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  bees  to  reduce 
it  down  to  the  proper  consistency.  In  other 
words,  it  w^ould  exhaust  the  vitality  of  the 
bees  too  much.  For  winter  feeding,  use  a 
syrup  not  weaker  than  two  parts  of  sugar 
to  one  of  water.  If  feeding  has  been  de- 
layed till  late  in  the  season,  use  2i^  parts  of 
sugar  to  one  of  water  by  weight  or  measure. 
The  sugar  in  any  case  must  he  thoroly  dis- 
solved. For  very  late  feeding  a  little  vine- 
gar, or,  better,  some  honey,  will  prevent 
crystallization. 

J.  H.  C,  Rhode  Island. — Years  ago  there  were 
several  reports  of  bad  wintering  on  aster  honey. 
I  live  near  an  aster  swamp.  Should  I  extract  this 
aster  honey  if  the  bees  gather  it,  and  feed  sugar 
syrup  ? 

A.  No.  If  the  aster  stores  are  sealed  be- 
fore the  bees  go  into  permanent  winter 
quarters,  they  will  prove  to  be  perfectly 
safe;  but  if  they  are  unsealed  and  somewhat 
thin,  you  may  have  considerable  dysentery 
before  spring. 

B.  C.  L.,  New  York. — Do  bees  work  on  ripe  fruit 
and  spoil  it  I 

A.  Yes  and  no.  They  will  not  injure 
sound  fruit;  but  if  the  fruit  is  overripe  .^o 
that  it  bursts  open,  or  if  the  skin  has  been 
punctured  by  birds  or  insects,  bees  will  come 
in  and  join  in  the  spoliation.  They  will  then 
suck  the  juice  out  of  the  fruit  until  only  the 
hard  skin  is  left.  Whether  bees  will  attack 
broken  or  injured  fruit  will  dejjend  on  the 
season.  If  they  can  gather  honev  from  any 
of  the  natural  sources  they  will  ignore  the 
fruit;  but  wdien  no  sweet  is  available  they 
may  attack  any  fruit  with  punctured  skin. 

In  California  during  the  fruit-drying  sea- 
son bees  will  sometimes  be  a  nuisance  in 
helping  themselves  to  the  juices  of  cut  fruit 
while  it  is  drying  in  the  trays. 
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There  ouas  a  lit  fie  bee 

She  had  a  little  task. 
So  she  fie  (A/  straight  out  to  f/ie  field, 
field,  field, 
^he  sucked  the  nectar  up 
Trom  every  flo(A)er  cup, 
fli/ing  back  to  the  hive 
with  its  yie/d,  i/kld, yield. 

She  put  it  in  a  cell  to  let  it  ripen  well 

^nd  she  bade  her  comrades  tofsn,  fan,  fan. 

7hen  ovhen  the  comb  ia?35  done^ 
.      ^^l^ifh  celld  filled  ever^  one,  / 

ihat  honey  was  stolen  by  a  man,  man,  man  J. 
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Lessons  Learned  Late  last  winter  L.  E. 

in  the  School  ofl  Webb,    of    Morganton, 

Experience.  talked  to  me  so  often 

about  bees  that  I 
caught  the  fever.  I  purchased  one  colony  of 
five-banded  Italians.  Soon  after  that  I  was 
taken  to  the  hospital  and  underwent  an  oper- 
ation for  appendicitis.  I  had  a  very  serious 
operation,  and  for  three  months  was  hardly 
able  to  walk  out.  Mr.  Webb  came  down  and 
hived  a  swarm  for  me,  and  a  few  weeks  later 
the  original  colony  swarmed  again,  cluster- 
ing on  the  limb  of  a  tree  some  twenty  feet 
from  the  ground.  I  was  still  unable  to  help, 
so  a  neighbor  cut  the  limb  and  the  bees 
dropped  to  the  ground,  killing  thousands  of 
the  bees.  The  rest  arose,  went  to  a  little 
bush,  and  clustered  again.  We  had  the  hive 
placed  under  the  bush  and  knocked  the  bush 
with  an  ax.  The  bees  fell  and  then  took 
wing  and  left. 

Soon  after  that  the  new  colony  swarmed 
and  I  decided  to  save  them.  I  put  on  a  veil 
that  seemed  bee-proof,  walked  into  the 
swarm,  shook  the  limb,  and — ran.  A  neigh- 
bor told  me  to  knock  on  the  hive  with  a 
knife  to  charm  the  bees.  Before  I  could  do 
that  some  bees  had  found  a  way  under  the 
veil.  There  were  hundreds  on  the  outside, 
and  these  few  inside.  The  physicians  had 
told  me  not  to  run,  owing  to  my  condition, 
but  I  shamed  a  bee  in  speed.  A  few  stings 
in  the  face  and  neck  told  the  story.  I  was 
getting  experience.  I  needed  a  better  veil. 
I  knew  that,  especially  after  the  bees  showed 
me  the  leaks  in  the  old  one. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  I  had  my  greatest 
celebration.  I  live  on  the  lot  adjoining  the 
graded-school  lot,  and  my  bees  observed  the 
Fourth  by  swarming  on  a  peach-tree  near  the 
school  building.  I  hired  a  young  fellow  to 
hive  the  bees.     He  told  me  he  was  an  expert 


— he  knew  all  about  bees,  how  they  worked, 
how  they  swarmed,  how  they  traveled,  how 
to  manage  them — in  fact,  everything  about 
a  honeybee.  I  put  a  small  veil  over  my  face 
and  stood  some  fifty  feet  away  to  see  the 
fun.  This  young  fellow  needed  no  veil — 
bees  never  stung  him,  he  said.  The  bees 
were  quiet  on  the  peach  limb,  nine  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  tree  was  small.  The  limb 
on  which  the  bees  were  clustering  was  about 
the  size  of  your  finger.  There  was  a  peck — 
moving,  shining  in  the  sunshine — so  gentle, 
they  seemed!  The  hive  was  placed  by  the 
tree,  and  the  young  fellow,  this  exj^ert,  with- 
out veil,  picked  up  a  fence-rail,  gave  it  a 
swing  and  hit  the  tree  with  all  force.  What 
happened?  In  four  seconds  the  "expert" 
was  making  tracks  down  the  hill,  fairly  fly- 
ing. The  bees  never  bothered  him.  They 
could  not  catch  him.  But  they  called  on  me. 
I  quickly  pulled  down  my  veil,  arranged  it 
all  around  and  thought  I  was  all  right; 
but  a  hole  opened  up  and  the  bees 
streamed  in.  I  ran  at  a  dangerous  speed; 
but  when  I  reached  the  house  more  than  fifty 
stings  were  in  my  chin,  face,  and  on  my  bald 
head.  I  thought  my  time  had  come.  I  was 
ready  to  go  out  of  the  bee  business.  I  de- 
cided to  sell  my  bees  at  once,  but  the  next 
day  I  changed  my  mind.  I  found  that  the 
fault  was  not  with  the  bees  but  with  me.  I 
decided  to  try  again. 

The  rainy  season  stopped  the  honey-flow, 
and  the  last  of  September  I  decided  to  feed 
all  three  of  my  colonies.  About  dark  I  made 
a  syrup  of  sugar,  put  it  in  a  dish,  and  ar- 
ranged it  before  the  super;  but  in  my  haste 
I  left  off  the  inner  cover,  and  the  outer  cover 
left  an  opening  about  half  an  inch  all 
around.  I  did  not  know  this  then.  The  next 
noon  a  neighbor  told  me  robbers  were  after 
his  bees.     I  went  down  to  see,  and  you  never 


Mr.  Abbott's  out-apiary  at  Palms,   Miili. 
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saw  such  a  stir  among  half  a  dozen  colonies. 
I  decided  to  see  about  mine,  and,  to  my  sur- 
prise, this  neighbor  's  bees  were  making  war 
on  my  colony,  and  nearly  a  gallon  of  dea<l 
soldiers  lay  before  the  hive.  It  was  a  bat- 
tle royal.  The  guards  watched  the  entrance, 
but  they  could  not  watch  the  top.  I  saw 
my  mistake,  and  am  entering  my  next  season 
a  wiser  beeman  and  with  greater  hope. 
Morganton,  N.  C.  A.  C.  Kerley. 


ao  ^  ac 


Liquefying  Candied 
Honey  That  is  in 
Large  Vats  or  Tanks. 


Last  autumn  extract- 
ed liohey  was  selling 
for  only  a  fair  price; 
in  fact,  the  sales 
were  rather  dull.  The  most  of  my  crop  was 
put  up  in  five-gallon  tin  cans,  but  600  pounds 
was  in  a  galvanized  iron  tank.  I  was  not  in 
a  hurry  to  sell,  for  something  seemed  to  tell 
me  that  extracted  honey  could  not  go  much 
lower,  while  there  was  a  fair  chance  for  an 
advance  later  on.  Every  one  who  has  read 
' '  Gleanings ' '  and  watched  the  market  knows 
how  extracted  honey  has  advanced  in  price. 
When  the  time  came  to  sell  to  advantage 
the  honey  in  the  five-gallon  cans  was  par- 
tially candied.  This  I  sold  in  March.  The 
man  who  purchased  it  reminded  me  of  the 
granulating,  and,  while  he  did  not  deduct 
anything  from  the  price  he  offered,  he  inti- 
mated that  he  might  have  done  somewhat 
better    had    the    honey    been    in    the    liquid 


state.     He  said  h-e  would  have  to  liquefy  it. 

The  600-i)ound  tank  was  mounted  on  a 
stand  18  inches  high  with  the  center  cut  out 
some  12  inches  square.  For  two  days  I 
placed  a  coal-oil  stove  (two  four-inch  wicks) 
underneath,  but  this  was  making  slow  prog- 
ress in  zero  weather.  I  then  set  up  a  cook 
stove  in  the  honey-house,  and  put  a  large 
galvanized  tub  on  it.  A  tub  about  five 
inches  smaller  in  diameter  was  placed  inside, 
supported  by  some  bent  pieces  of  scrap  iron 
to  keep  it  one  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the 
first  tub.  Water  was  poured  in  between,  and 
a  fire  started.  I  then  started  to  fill  the 
inner  tub  by  scooping  the  honey  from  the 
top  of  the  tank  with  a  grocer's  scoop.  The 
honey  was  candied  hard,  and  any  beekeeper 
who  has  had  any  experience  along  this  line 
knows  what  that  meant. 

After  so  long  a  time  the  coal-oil  stove,  tho 
quite  feeble  compared  to  its  task,  began  to 
get  in  its  work;  and  by  ramming  a  stick 
thru  the  honey-gate  in  the  tank  I  coaxed 
the  honey  to  flow  slowly  into  a  pail.  I 
could  now  scoop  out  at  the  top  and  also  draw 
off  below.  I  had  a  nigger's  coon-trap — "I 
catched  'em  a-goin  '  and  a-comin  '.  "  I  kept 
a  slow  fire  under  the  tub,  but  I  never  let  the 
water  get  any  hotter  than  I  could  bear  my 
hand  in.  I  believe  this  is  a  fair  test  in  the 
absence  of  a  thermometer.  It  is  better  to 
take  a  little  more  time  to  liquefy  honey  than 
to  ruin  the  flavor. 


A  mighty   iine   sweet   clover  field  owned  by   Friiuk   Ij.   Abbott,    Palms,   Mich. 
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I  know  this  is  a  cnido  urrangenieiit,  and 
my  object  in  writing  this  is  to  draw  out  tho 
modus  opei'andi  of  some  fellow  who  knows 
a  better  way. 

Each  year  when  I  receive  a  new  catalog  I 
look  thru  it  to  see  if  I  can  not  find  some 
kind  of  apparatus  for  li(juefying  honey,  but 
it  is  never  there.  What  I  want  is  something 
that  is  not  too  expensive  nor  too  complicated 
— something  that  requires  neither  an  elec- 
trician nor  a  civil  engineer  to  operate,  and 
something  that  will  do  the  work  without  my 
hel{)  nights  to  keep  its  feet  warm. 

When  candied  honey  is  reduced  to  the 
liquid  state  a  slight  scum  will  rise.  It  is 
best  to  skim  this  off  and  use  it  for  bee  food; 
for  if  put  into  the  cans  without  skimming 
this  foam  will  rise  to  the  top  and  give  a  bad 
appearance. 

By  all  means  we  should  jnit  our  honey  on 
the  market  in  the  best  possible  shape.  It 
will  not  only  help  us  to  get  a  better  price, 
but  will  also  help  our  brother  beekeepers. 
A  poor  quality  of  lioney  on  the  market  runs 
down  the  price  of  all  honey;  a  fine  quality 
brings  the  price  up.  S.  E.  Miller. 

Rhineland,  Mo. 


The  Rearing  of  In  the  morning,  get  an 

Queens  in  an  empty  box  with  a  loose 

Out-Apiary.  bottom,     and     a    little 

water.  See  that  the 
cell  cups  are  all  ready,  and  go  to  a  colony 
that  is  pretty  strong.  If  the  bees  are  in  the 
super,  all  the  better.  Take  out  three  frames 
of  sealed  brood  along  with  the  adhering  bees, 
and  put  them  in  the  empty  box;  also  a  frame 
of  honey  if  the  other  frames  contain  none. 
Then  shake  two  frames  of  bees  off  from  the 
combs  that  have  unsealed  brood.  Space  the 
frames  about  an  inch  apart;  sprinkle  them 
with  the  water,  and  cover,  being  sure  the 
queen  is  left  in  the  old  hive.  Remove  the 
mother  colony  to  a  little  distance  and  put 
in  its  place  the  divided  portion.  About  half 
an  hour  after  graft  the  cells  and  insert 
them  between  the  spaces  previously  made. 
Be  careful  not  to  use  too  much  smoke.  Lift 
the  cover  gently  to  avoid  exciting  the  bees 
which  will  be  hanging  in  the  spaces.  In  the 
evening  take  out  the  frames  with  the  grafted 
cells  and  brood  along  with  the  bees  and  i)ut 
them  in  tlie  super  of  the  mother  colony  after 
replacing  it  in  its  old  position;  or  lift  the 
hive  with  the  cells  and  brood;  place  it  on 
top,  with  a  honey-board  between.  If  a  gen- 
eral requeening  is  intended,  more  than  one 
lot  can  be  grafted.  Start  killing  on  the  fifth 
and  continue  until  the  ninth  day  if  the 
apiary  is  large.  After  grafting  count  the 
cells.     If  not  sufficient,  graft  some  more. 

On  the  tenth  day  put  cells  in  protectors. 
For  keeping  them  warm,  tack  wire  cloth  on 
the  bottom  of  a  super  and  put  it  on  toj)  of  a 


strong  colony,  and  cover;  then  inclose  the 
cells  in  protectors  and  place  them  in  the 
sui)er,  using  as  fast  as  needed.  If  at  home, 
the  cells  can  stay  until  next  nu)rning  before 
transferring  to  the  (lucenless  swarms.  The 
cells  are  then  distributed  in  the  middle  of 
the  brood-nest,  between  the  sealed  brood  of 
the  queenless  colonies,  so  as  to  avoid  chilling. 
In  about  twelve  days  after  giving  the  cells, 
the  queens  should  should  be  laying.  It's  not 
necessary  to  use  royal  jelly  if  the  larvae  are 
well  fed.  I  have  had  better  results  without 
the  jelly,  and  very  few  failures  if  the  larvae 
are  put  in  carefully.  If  no  honey  is  coming 
in,  feed  the  cell-building  colony  with  a  slow 
feeder. 


A  HAJSTDY  QUEEN-CAGE. 

To  use  this  queen-cage,  place  it  on  a  top- 
bar  of  a  frame;  raise  one  end  about  half  an 
inch  and  put  the  queen  under.  It  is  used 
mostly  during  swarming  time,  when  the  cells 
are  destroyed  and  the  queen  caged  for  ten 
days. 

Medina,  O.  J.  E.  Thompson. 


After  Removing  Brood, 
When  Can  the  Bees 
Start  in  the  Sujiersf 


If  one  frame  of 
sealed  brood  is  re- 
moved from  a  col- 
ony having  five 
brood,  I  should  like  to  know  how  long  it 
would  take  the  colony  to  be  in  condition  for 
gathering.  I  ask  this  in  order  to  know  when 
I  should  draw  from  the  strong  and  when  I 
should  not.  To  illustrate:  Suppose  my  best 
colonies  have  reached  the  stage  of  ' '  five 
brood;"  but,  perhaps,  owing  to  a  poor 
spring  or  poor  wintering,  they  need  all  the 
remaini)ig  time  to  get  into  condition  for  sur- 
plus. How  much  time  will  it  need.?  and  how 
much  more  time  after  removing  one  brood 
to  bring  it  into  the  proper  condition,  all 
things  being  favorable?  J.  H.  Fisbeck. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dr.  Miller  replies: 

Upon  first  thought  your  question  seemed 
a  stumper;  but  upon  studying  it  over 
it  doesn  't  seem  so  hard.  Evidently  you 
have  in  mind  that  when  brood  is  drawn 
from  a  colony  that  colony  must  have 
a  certain  time  to  recover  before  it  is  fit 
to  do  super-work.  It  is  true  that  taking 
brood  or  bees  from  a  colony  diminishes  its 
force  of  storers.  Of  course,  there  might  be 
a  case  when  taking  away  two  or  three 
frames  of  brood  would  make  the  difference 
lietween   swarming  and   not   swarming,   thus 
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increasing  the  surplus;  but  as  a  general 
proposition  every  brood  or  bee  taken  from  a 
colony  means  at  least  a  little  less  surplus 
from  that  colony. 

But  from  this  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  taking  away  from  a  colony  all  but 
four  of  its  brood  incapacitates  it  entirely 
from  storing  surplus.  Think  a  minute;  when 
a  colony  sends  out  a  natural  swarm,  it 's  not 
the  mother  colony,  with  all  the  brood,  from 
which  you  expect  a  harvest,  but  from  the 
broodless  swarm.  When  you  shake  (or 
brush)  a  swarm  you  take  away  all  the 
brood,  but  you  expect  the  broodless  bees  to 
go  right  on  storing,  without  waiting  to  build 
up.  So  when  you  take  away  from  a  good 
colony  all  but  four  of  its  brood,  it  is  still  left 
fit  to  do  super-work.  You  have  taken  away 
none  of  its  field-force;  they  will  return.     If 


it  has  more  than  four  brood,  it  is  already 
strong  enough  to  store  surplus,  if  its  bees 
have  any  get-up-and-go  to  them,  and  reduc- 
ing to  four  will  not  knock  it  out. 

So  the  answer  to  your  question  is  that  it  is 
never  too  late  to  draw  brood  so  long  as  you 
can  thereby  fit  another  colony  to  do  super- 
work,  even  if  it  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
harvest. 


The  Paper  Bottles 
Are  All  Eight 


I  used  the  sanitary 
paper  bottle  for  two 
years,  and  liked  it 
very  well.  To  overcome  the  leakage  around 
the  covers  I  sealed  them  with  boiling-hot 
paraffin  wax — a  plan  that  gave  good  satis- 
faction. J.  Stuart  Scofield. 
Kirkwood,  N.  Y. 


THE  BACK-LOT  BUZZER 

BY  J.  H.  UONAHEY. 

Miss  Nettie  Sweetiemouf  is  such  a  stickler  for  precision  sin^e  she  bought  her  new  A  B  C  on  bee  culture, 
that  when  her  beau  calls  her  honey  she  makes  him  specify  whether  he  memis  golden  rod,  buckwheat,  bass 
wood,  or  clover. 
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REESE. 

A  s  s  i  s  tant 
Entomologist  in 
charge  of  apieul- 
tnre.  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  is  labor- 
ing earnestly  to 
rouse  the  possi- 
ble beekeei^ers  of  his  state  to  the  oppor- 
tunities in  apiculture.  He  is  sending  out 
circulars  appealing  to  West  Virginia  bee- 
keepers to  keep  more  bees  and  to  use  mod- 
ern equipment.  There  are  some  Avonderful 
opportunities  in  apiculture  in  AVest  Vir- 
ginia, and  Mr.  Reese  is  on  the  track  of  the 
mountaineers,  preaching  the  gospel  of  good 
beekeeping.  It  will  be  news  (if  not  a  sur- 
prise) to  most  beekeepers  of  the  country  to 
know  that  "West  Virginia  has  a  larger  ap- 
l^ropriation  than  any  other  three  states  for 
cari'ying  out  the  provisions  of  the  state  bee 
law.  The  legislators  have  not  been  wanting 
in  their  duty  to  promote  the  bee  industry. 
Mr.  Reese  would  very  much  like  to  promote 
a  West  Virginia  beekeepers'  and  honey- 
producers'  association.  Such  an  organiza- 
tion could  be  of  great  use  and  value  to  the 
beekeeping  interests  of  the  state,  and  every 
West  Virginia  beekeeper  should  lend  his  aid 
to  Mr.  Reese's  efforts  in  this  direction. 

*  *  * 

The  beekeepers  of  British  Columbia  held 
a  field  day  and  convention  at  the  Vancouver 
Exposition  on  Aug.  24.  Special  prizes  were 
otSered  for  exhibits  of  large  quantities  of 
honey  as  an  incentive  to  greater  production. 
The  experimental  apiary  inaugurated  by  the 
Beekeepers'  Association  of  British  Colum- 
bia at  Hastings  Park  was  used  for  demon- 
stration purposes  during  the  week  of  the 
exhibition.  The  meeting  of  beekeepers 
especially  discussed  the  difficulties  of  bee- 
keeping in  British  Coulmbia,  which  are 
many,  owing  to  the  peculiar  climatic  condi- 
tions. Mr.  Williams  Hugh,  of  Cloverdale, 
B.  C,  is  the  enthusiastic  and  hard-working 
secretai'y-treasurer  of  the  association.  His 
hard  and  earnest  work  certainly  ought  to 
bear  fruit  in  the  gi-eat  Rocky  Mountain 
province  of  Canada. 

*  *  * 

The  Queensland  Apicultural  Journal, 
published  by  the  Queensland  Beekeepers' 
Association,  at  Frisbee,  is  now  a  year  old. 
The  honorary  editor,  popularly  elected,  is 
the  president  of  the  association,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Jones,  and  the  secretary  is  Mr.  E.  M.  Tarte. 
The  association  has  a  membership  of  250, 
and  Queensland  has  nearly  1500  practical 
apiarists.  Mr.  Tarte,  the  secretary,  writes 
Gleanings  that  the  chief  purpose  of  their 
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jinirnal  is  to  en- 
courage co-oper- 
ation and  organi- 
zation. He  adds 
that  Queensland 
has  the  largest 
and  most  ener- 
cetic  association 
in  Australia,  and 
is  just  about  to  establish  a  co-operative 
honey  company  on  some  such  lines  as  those 
of  the  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Francis  Danzenbaker,  known  as  the 
inventor  of  the  Danzenbaker  hive,  Danzen- 
baker section,  and  Danzenbaker  smoker, 
died  at  Richmond,  Va.,  on  July  24,  at  the 
age  of  80  years.  Mr.  DanzenlDaker  intro- 
duced to  the  beekeeping  world  the  lock- 
cornered  principle  on  hives — ^something 
that  has  been  adopted  by  practically  every 
beehive  manufacturer  in  the  United  States. 
The  Danzenbaker  section  and  super  are  still 
used  to  a  large  extent.  He  also  invented  the 
smoker  bearing  his  name;  but  as  this  was  on 
the  cold-blast  principle  it  never  had  a  very 
large  sale.  Likewise  his  hive,  on  account  of 
the  unpopularity  of  elosed-end  frames,  is 
going  out  of  use  also.  Mr.  Danzenbaker 
was  still  keeping  bees,  and  was  a  frequent 
exhibitor  at  various  state  fairs,  showing  his 
hives,  honey,  and  bee-smoker. 

*  *  * 

Here  is  the  program  of  the  Ohio  State 
Beekeepers'  Association  to  be  held  Sept.  6 
and  7  at  Wilmington :  Thursday,  Sept.  6, 
10:30  a.  m. — Prayer,  Rev.  J.  J.  Richards; 
Minutes  of  Medina  Meeting,  Ernest  Kohn, 
Grover  Hill;  President's  Address,  Melville 
Hayes,  Wilmington ;  "Educational  Value  of 
Inspection  Work,"  A.  C.  Ames,  Weston ; 
Appointment  of  Committees.  1 :30  p.  m. — 
"Cuban  Bee  Industry,"  D.  H.  Morris, 
Springfield;  "Queen-rearing,"  J.  P.  Moore, 
Morgan,  Ky. ;  Fred  Leininger,  Delphos,  0., 
and  Mel  Pritehard,  Medina;  general  dis- 
cussion. Thursday  evening  session,  7:30 
p.  m. — "Prevention  of  Swarming,"  C.  P. 
Dadant,  Hamilton,  111.;  "What  Ohio  Uni- 
versity is  Doing  for  Beekeeping,"  Jas.  S. 
Hine,  Columbus;  "Successful  Beekeeping," 
E.  R.  Root.  Friday,  Sept.  7,  9:30  a.  m.— 
Meet  at  Walker  Memorial  building  for  auto- 
mobile ride  over  Clinton  County,  under 
auspices  of  Wilmington  Commercial  Club. 
Afternoon  session  at  opera-house  at  1:30. — 
"Mother  Goose's  Melodies"  (paraphrased), 
Mrs.  G.  P.  Phillips,  Washing-ton,  D.  C; 
"Flowers"  (pollenization  and  cross  pollen- 
ization),  E.  R.  Root.  Medina.  (This  meet- 
ing will  be  attended  by  pupils  of  Wilming- 
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ton  public  schools  under  charge  of  Prof.  E. 
P.  West,  superintendent,  and  by  the  ladies 
of  Wilmington.)  Friday  evening  session, 
7:30.— ''Wintering,"  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Question  Box,  E.  R.  Root,  Medina. 

*  *  # 

Prof.  E.  R.  King,  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  Universi- 
ty, is  author  of  the  Cornell  Exliension  Bulle- 
tin on  "  How  to  Increase  the  Honey  Sup- 
ply." This  is  an  excellent  bulletin.  In  it 
he  estimates  the  actual  number  of  colonies 
in  New  York  State  to  be  more  than  300,000. 


At  the  Virginia  State  Farmers'  Institute, 
held  at  Blacksburg  on  Aug.  16,  the  Virginia 
Beekeepers'  Association  was  organized, 
with  the  following  officers:  President,  T.  P. 
Asher,  Brookneal;  vice-president,  Mr. 
Coche,  Danville;  secretary.  Prof.  W.  J. 
Sehoene,  Blacksburg.  These  officers  and 
Dr.  W.  H.  Donigan,  of  Gratton,  and  E.  C. 
Spane,  of  Church  Road,  constitute  the  ex- 
ecutive committee.  There  was  much  enthu- 
siasm shown  at  the  organization.  Geo.  S. 
DeMuth,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
Washington,  D  C,  was  present  to  demon- 
strate. 

*  *  * 

The  committee  of  the  Western  New  York 
Honey  Producers'  Association  on  Aug.  11 
recommended  that  beekeepers  sell  their  1917 
crop  of  honey  for  not  less  than  the  follow- 
ing prices:  White  extracted — 60-lb.  5-gal. 
can  wholesale,  14c  to  15c  per  lb.,  and  retail, 
$10  per  can  ;  10-lb.  pail  wholesale,  $16.75  per 
doz.,  and  retail,  $1.75  per  pail;  5-lb.  pail 
wholesale,  $9.00  ]>er  doz.,  and  retail,  $1.00 
l)er  pail;  1-qt.  jars,  $6.00  per  doz.,  and  re- 
tail, 05c  a  jar;  1-pt.  jars  wholesale,  $3.25 
per  doz.,  and  retail  35c  per  jar;  1-lb.  jars 
wholesale,  $2.40  pei'  doz.,  and  retail,  25c  per 
jar;  6-()z.  jars  wholesale  $1.15  per  doz.,  and 
retail,  13c  each  or  2  for  25c;  bulk  (no  pack- 
ages), 16c;  amber  or  dark  honey,  1  to  2c 
])er  lb.  less.  Comb  honey — fancy  white, 
$4-50  per  24  sections,  25e  per  section ;  No.  1 
white,  $4.25  per  24  sections;  25c  per  sec- 
tion; No.  2  white,  $3.75  per  24  sections, 
20c  per  section. 

*  *  * 

The  Division  of  Farm  Publications  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
sends  out  the  following  under  the  headlire, 
"Bee  Kulfur  for  the  Kaiser:"  "Because  so 
much  alfalfa  was  winter-killed  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  the  government  has  been  urging 
the  farmers  to  try  out  Grimm  alfalfa  in  that 
section.    Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  sug- 


gests that  alfalfa-growers  who  suffered 
from  Avinter-killing  put  in  sweet  clover, 
stating  that  their  excuse  for  butting  in  on 
government  advice  is  because  sweet  clover 
is  a  great  honey-plant.  All  right,  Glean- 
ings, we  are  for  'most  anything  that  will 
make  the  busy  bee  sting  the  Kaiser  harder." 

*  *  * 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio 
in  its  report  on  the  condition  of  crops  of 
date  of  August  1  estimates  that  the  apple 
crop  of  Ohio  will  be  less  than  half  a  nor- 
mal crop.  Its  estimate  of  the  honey  crop 
is  57  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop,  and  only 
54  per  cent  of  last  year's  crop.  Even  if  it 
were  not  for  the  under-production  of  honey 
this  year,  it  is  said  on  the  authority  of  good 
beemen  that  honey  prices  are  always  higher 
when  the  apple  crop  is  short.  There  do  not 
seem  to  be  many  factors  lacking  to  boost  the 
price  of  honey  this  year. 

*  *  ■* 

Mr.  L.  W.  Randall,  writing  from  Nor- 
wood, Soutli  Australia,  says  that  beekeeping 
in  that  country  is  still  in  its  infancy,  altho 
there  are  about  30,000  colonies  in  that  state. 
The  climate  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  tlie  main  source  of  the  honey- 
How  is  eucalyptus.  The  winters  are  extreme- 
ly mild.  Three  months  of  the  year  are  cold 
and  wet;  but  even  during  that  period  there 
are  bright  sunny  days  which  allow  the  bees 
to  have  a  good  cleansing  flight.  South 
Australia,  as  Mr.  Randall  says,  seems  to  be 
an  ideal  place  for  beekeeping. 

*  *  * 

The  all-day  summer  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Beekeepers'  Association  held  at 
the  apiary  of  L.  K.  Hostetter,  near  Lan- 
caster, on  Aug.  16,  proved  a  great  success. 
It  was  the  largest  tield  meeting  this  asso- 
ciation has  ever  held,  about  125  persons  be- 
ing present.  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface  (former 
state  economic  zoologist)  and  wife  were 
jn'esent  and  took  part  in  the  program.  The 
Hostetter  families  extended  most  generous 
hospitality  to  the  beekeepers  present.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  Association  will 
be  held  at  Lancaster  next  Januarv. 


Our  readers  in  Western  Ohio,  AVestern 
New  York,  and  Indiana  will  be  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  very  sudden  death  of  G.  A. 
Offineer  on  Aug.  12.  For  some  years  he  has 
acted  as  honey-buyer  for  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
in  the  localities  mentioned.  It  will  be  hard 
to  replace  him,  as  he  had  in  an  unusual  de- 
gree the  confidence  of  both  his  employers 
and  the  beekeepers,  realizing  that  their  in- 
terests were  identical.     We  shall  miss  him 
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as  a  friend  and  as  a  loyal,  ('llicii'iil   worker 
for    the    best    interests    of    the    beekeeping 

world. 

*  *  * 

More  than  fifty  beekeepers  attended  the 
annual  field  meeting  of  the  Chicago  North- 
western Beekeepers'  Association  held  Aug. 
14  at  the  home  ai)iary  of  the  ])resident  of 
the  association,  Mr.  *E.  S.  Millei;,  Valpa- 
raiso, Ind.  Talks  were  made  as  follows : 
('.  P.  Dadant  on  swarm  prevention;  D.  W. 
Ki'baugh  on  bee  diseases  and  treatment; 
John  C.  Bull  on  crop  prospects  and  prices 
for  this  crop;  E.  S.  Miller  on  wintering  and 
overstocking.  As  to  honey  prices,  the  asso- 
ciation recommended  that  comb-honey 
wholesale  price  be  18  cents  and  retail  j^rice 
25;  extracted,  wholesale,  15  cents,  and  re- 
tail 2i5. 

*  *  « 

Twenty-five  new  members  joined  the  Polk 
County  (Iowa)  Beekeepers'  Association  at 
yearly  meeting  held  on  Aug.  4.  Dr.  C.  L. 
Wright  was  re-elected  president,  and  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Scranton,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Tiie  meeting  took  a  patriotic  turn.  Among 
other  evidences  of  this  was  the  omission  of 
the  customary  picnic  dinner,  and  giving  the 
amount  of  its  usual  cost  to  the  Red  Cross. 
Among  those  who  addressed  the  meeting 
were:  Mr.  R.  H.  Faxon,  secretary  of  the 
Des  Moines  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Mr.  J. 
W.  Jarnagin,  editor  of  the  Iowa  Farmer; 
Mr.  B.  T.  Bleasdale,  president  of  the  Iowa 
State  Beekeepers'  Association;  Prof.  At- 
kins, of  the  State  Experimental  Station  at 
Ames;  Dr.  Bonney,  of  Buck  Grove,  and 
Mr.  C.  P.  MacKiniien. 


The  New  Jersey  Beekeepei-s'  Association 
was  to  hold  a  special  field  meeting  with 
demonstration  on  Aug.  30  at  the  apiary  of 
E.  G.  Carr,  New  Egypt,  N.  J.  This  enter- 
])rising  association  will  hold  a  hive-product 
show  at  the  Trenton  Interstate  Fair,  Sept. 
24  to  28.  Generous  premiums  are  offered 
for  exhibits  made  at  this  show.  Address 
the  secretary,  E.  G.  Carr,  New  Egypt,  N. 
J.,  for  further  jjarticulars. 
*  *  -* 

BEEKEEPERS^    MEETINGS. 

The  editor  attended  a  series  of  field  meets 
in  the  eastern  states  within  the  last  few 
days.  As  little  time  remains  before  going 
to  press  we  can  give  only  the  briefest  men- 
tion. 

At  Reynoldsville,  Pa.,  we  met  an  enthu- 
siastic crowd  of  beekeepers  with  their  wives, 
at  the  residence  of  A.  M.  Api^legate,  on 
Aug.  1.  This  home  is  nicely  located  on  a 
hill  that  overlooks  the  town.    Generally,  the 


season  thruoul  Pennsylvania  lias  been  un- 
satisfactory, tiie  crops  being  short;  but  the 
in-ospects  were  favorable  for  sumac  and 
])rickly  ash.  Chief  Inspector  Geo.  H.  Rea 
drew  out  the  fact  that  bee  disease,  both 
European  and  American,  had  wiped  out  a 
good  many  small  yards  thruout  the  state. 
There  were  not  half  as  many  bees  as  were 
formerly  kept ;  but  inspection  was  now  un- 
der way,  and  he  hoped  the  disease  would  be 
brought  under  control. 

The  next  field  meet  we  attended  was  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  New  York  State 
Association  of  Beekeepers'  Societies,  held 
at  the  re^sidence  of  S.  D.  House,  Camillus, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  3.  The  general  reports  from 
over  the  state  showed  a  shortage  in  the 
crop  over  that  of  last  vear.  Some  bee- 
keejjers  reported  only  25  per  cent,  others 
50,  while  some  thought  they  would  have  a 
full  crop,  as  basswood  was  well  on.  There 
were  plenty  of  field  demonstrations,  and  on 
that  day  Mr.  House  had  something  like  five 
or  six  swarms.  As  they  went  out  and  clus- 
tered on  the  trees  he  said,  ''Let  'em  go;  I'll 
get  'em  later."  Buyers  had  been  thru  the 
state,  but  the  beekeepers  were  holding  off  to 
see  what  the  market  was  going  to  be. 

On  Aug.  4  we  attended  a  field  meet  at  the 
Rhode  Island  State  College  grounds.  While 
the  attendance  was  not  large,  the  meeting 
was  enthusiastic.  Such  men  as  Arthur  C. 
Miller  and  Allen  Latham  were  present.  Of 
the  visit  we  had  at  the  apiaries  of  both,  we 
shall  have  something  to  say  later. 

The  intervening  days,  6,  7,  and  8,  we 
spent  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  investi- 
gating the  honey  situation.  A  report  of 
this  is  given  elsewhere  editorially. 

On  Aug.  9  we  attended  an  enthusiastic 
field  meet  of  the  Connecticut  Beekeepers' 
Association  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College,  Storrs,  Conn.  A  large  crowd  was 
present,  and  the  association  seemed  to  be 
very  much  alive.  Some  interesting  ad- 
dresses were  given  during  the  afternoon  of 
the  9th,  when  some  field  demonstrations 
were  given. 

On  Aug.  10  we  attended  a  field  meet  of 
the  Worcester  County  Beekeepers'  Asso- 
ciation held  at  the  apiaiy  of  Clesson  Merri- 
man,  at  Leominster.  The  attendance  was 
large  for  a  county  meeting. 

The  last  field  meet  was  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  Beekeepers, 
held  at  Agricultural  College,  Hawthorne, 
Aug.  11.  The  following  speakers  were  rep- 
resented on  the  i)rogram:  Arthur  C.  Miller, 
O.  S.  Fuller,  Charles  Stewart,  Wilfred 
Wheeler,  F.  A.  Smith,  and  E.  R.  Root.  The 
attendance  was  good,  and  enthusiasm  the 
best. 
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HILE    I 

w  rite  on 
this  7th 
day  of  August 
the  whole  wide 
world  more  or 
less  is  talking' 
war.  Just  about 
a  year  ago  there 
were  three  Home 
papers  in  which 
we  d  i  s  c  u  s  sed 
more  or  less 
"war  on  Chris- 
tian principles." 
Just  after  these 
talks  quite  a  few 
of   our   old   and 

good  friends  wrote  me  that  they  were  sur- 
prised to  see  the  author  of  the  Home  papers 
justifying  war.  You  may  recall  that  I  gave 
as  an  illustration  the  Morgan  raid  that  oc- 
cuiTed  here  in  Ohio  in  1863.  Let  me  repeat 
the  circumstances. 

This  band  of  raiders  without  the  author- 
ity of  the  Southern  Confederacy  crossed  the 
Ohio  River,  came  into  Ohio,  robbed  banks 
and  looted  stores,  and  for  a  time  our  Ohio 
people  seemed  to  feel  themselves  helpless. 
They  helped  themselves  to  everything 
they  wanted.  But  whatever  God's  holy 
book  may  have  to  say  in  regard  to  this 
matter  of  war^  our  men  and  boys  here  in 
Ohio  decided  among  them.selves  that  under 
the  circumstances  war,  and  bloody  war,  was 
the  Christian  thing  to  do.  They  armed 
themselves  with  guns,  pistols,  and,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  some  of  them  had  only 
hatchets  and  axes.  They  eventually  sur- 
rounded the  Morgan  gang  and  took  them 
prisoners,  and  succeeded  in  enforcing  law 
and  order. 

I  said  a  year  ago  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, my  belief  was  that  they  did  the 
proper  thing  for  Christian  men  to  do,  even 
to  the  killing  of  the  bandit  Morgan  himself, 
especially  when  it  came  to  protecting  their 
wives  and  daughters  and  the  little  ones  at 
home. 

In  yesterday's  Plain  Dealer  (the  day 
after  Sunday,  August  5)  in  four  different 
places  there  were  hold-ups  and  murders 
where  drunken  men  had  in  their  possession 
revolvers.  Some  of  these  things  happened 
in  the  big  city  of  Akron,  only  twenty  miles 
from  where  I  sit  writing.  Somewliere  in 
our  state — I  think  it  was  in  one  of  the  big 
cities,  a  policeman  was  called  to  quell  a 
drunken  row.  The  policeman  ordered  one 
of  the  drunken  men  to  surrender  and  hand 
over  his  revolver.  Instead  of  doing  so, 
howevei',   lie   shot  the  offioer.     This   paper 


OUR  HOMES 


A.  I.   ROOT 


Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  and  hate  thine  enemy.  But  I  say 
unto  you,  Love  your  enemies. — Matt.  5:43. 

But  I  say  unto  you  which  hear.  Love  your  ene- 
mies, do  good  to  them  which  hate  you,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully 
use  you. — lAike  6:27. 


says  the  police- 
man may  live, 
but  it  is  doubt- 
ful. He  was  one 
of  our  best  men, 
old  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  uni- 
versally beloved. 
After  the  police- 
man had  been 
shot,  the  man 
with  the  pistol 
frightened  ev- 
erybody else  who 
attempted  to  in- 
t  e  r  f  e  r  e  with 
him ;  and  the 
community  had 
quite  a  time  to  get  him  arrested  and  make 
him  give  up  his  weapon.  Non-resistance 
is  a  nice  thing  to  talk  about,  and  we  are 
sending  out  a  little  tract  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  that  recommends  such  a  course 
among  neighbors.  But  shall  we  let  a 
drunken  man  go  on  1 

I  am  sorry  to  say  there  are  other  things 
that  make  men  crazy  besides  intoxicating 
liquors,  or  suppose  we  say  cigarettes.  Th? 
little  tract  I  have  mentioned  hits  the  point 
exactly  where  it  speaks  of  letting  your  mind 
run  and  dwell  on  real  or  fancied  wrongs. 

There  have  been  two  murders  in  Medina 
County  recently  because  of  grievances  be- 
tween two  persons,  and  because  the  matter 
was  allowed  to  grow  and  fester  like  a  I'un- 
ning  sore.  The  first  one  was  between  two 
town  officers.  The  second  one  was  a  very 
sad  case  of  where  a  boy  deliberately  shot 
and  killed  his  father.  I  presume  this  father 
"''«s  a  drinking  man,  and  liad  been  cruei  to 
his  family.  But  the  trouble  that  caused  the 
murder  was  a  quarrel  over  so  small  a  mat- 
ter as  a  few  seed  potatoes. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  present  war  that 
confronts  the  United  States.  I  confess  it 
has  troubled  and  worried  me,  in  regard  to 
this  whole  matter  of  drafting  and  sending 
people  to  war,  especially  along  the  line  I 
have  been  alluding  to,  "war  on  Christian 
principles."  I  have  been  so  much  helped  by 
an  account  in  the  Association  Neics  (a  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  periodical)  that  I  want  to  give  the 
article  here.  It  appeared  recently,  I  am 
told,  in  the  North  American  Student  for 
May,  1917.  Dean  Bosworth  is  an  old  es- 
teemed professor  of  the  Oberlin  Theological 
Seminary.  Here  is  what  he  says  about  it. 
I  have  read  it  over  several  times;  and  T 
hope,  my  good  friends,  you  will  find  it 
worth  while  to  do  the  same : 

THK     CHBLSTIAN     WITNESS    IN     WAR. 

The  great  majority  of  the  American  people  believe 
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that  the  time  has  come  when  the  United  States  must 
enter  the  war.  Tlie  United  States  has  entered  the 
tlie  war;  and  the  question  is,  How  shall  the  Christian 
witness  in  war  bear  his  testimony  in  the  great 
Christian  Enterprise? 

1.  In  the  first  place,  he  hears  his  testimony  by 
fighting  from  a  Christian  motive  in  face  of  strong 
temptation  to  fight  from  a  lesser  motive — Jnj  fightinii 
for  a  better  world.  He  feels  that  by  fighting  he  will 
help  to  create  a  situation  in  which  the  common 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  interniitional  brotherhood 
of  all  men  will  find  more  perfect  expression.  The 
statement  that  it  is  democracy  against  monarchy  is 
perhaps  only  part  of  the  truth.  The  present  war 
may  turn  out  to  be  only  a  large  item  in  a  great  world 
movement,  the  introduction  of  an  era  of  internal 
revolution  and  class  conflict  that  will  include  all  na- 
tions, and  more  or  less  baptize  all  nations  in  blood. 

We  must  not  forget  that  entering  the  war  to  se- 
cure a  better  world  logically  commits  us  to  the  se- 
curing of  a  better  America.  The  establishment  of 
the  Christian  world  ideal  will  involve  changes  in  our 
own  land.  It  means  the  purifying  of  American  life 
from  the  gross  social  and  industrial  injustices  of 
which  we  are  this  day  guilty.  Pru.ssia  designates 
not  simply  a  geographical  territory,  but  a  disposi- 
tion— a  disposition  which  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  from  which  the  world  must  be  utterly 
purified — the  disposition  of  the  strong  to  override  the 
weak.  Our  gross  traffic  in  the  daughters  of  the 
poor,  our  unjust  treatment  of  the  negw),  the  indus- 
trial wrongs  inflicted  on  those  who  have  no  effective, 
orderly  means  of  protest,  are  to  be  put  away  from 
American  life  as  this  rising  tide  of  the  less  privileged 
classes  surges  on  around  the  world. 

2.  The  second  note  that  sounds  out  from  the 
Christian  witness  in  war  is  invincible  love  for  the 
enemy  in  face  of  the  temptation  to  hate  him. 

This  brings  us  to  the  great  paradox  of  the  Chris- 
tian life — the  Christian  friendly  to  the  man  whom  he 
must  regard  as  an  enemy,  friendly  to  the  man  who 
has  set  himself  resolutely  against  the  good  for  which 
the  Christian  man  resolutely  stands.  And  yet  it  is 
this  paradox  that  is  so  clearly  found  among  the 
central   assertions  of  Jesus : 

Te  have  heard  that  it  was  said,  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor,  and  hate  thine  enemy;  but  I  say  unto 
you,  Love  your  enemies. 

The  Christian  witness  in  war  asserts  himself  reso- 
lutely against  the  enemy  with  an  invincible  good  will. 
He  brings  all  the  force  of  his  being,  physical  and 
spiritual,  to  bear  against  the  enemy,  with  an  un- 
failing good  will.  Force  is  absolutely  non-moral.  It 
is  no  more  good  or  bad  than  is  electricity.  Moral 
quality  appears  only  in  the  disposition  of  the  man 
who  uses  force.  Force  may  be  applied  to  the  mutila- 
tion of  the  body,  as  it  is  by  the  s'urgeon,  or  to  the 
destruction  of  the  physical  life,  as  it  is  by  the 
executioner,  and  there  is  no  immorality  in  the  act 
so  long  as  the  disposition  of  him  who  performed  it 
is  free  from  all  ill  will. 

The  Christian  soldier,  in  friendship  wounds  the 
enemy.  In  friendship  he  kills  the  enemy.  In  friend- 
ship he  receives  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  enemy. 
He  keeps  his  friendly  heart  while  the  enemy  is  kill- 
ing him.  His  heart  never  consigns  the  enemy  to 
hell.  He  never  hates.  After  he  has  wounded  the 
enemy  he  hurries  to  his  side  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  with  all  the  friendly  ministrations  possilde. 
The  Christian  in  war  looks  forward  with  an  inde- 
structible hope  that  some  time  and  somewhere  he 
and  his  enemy  shall  find  common  ground  and  move 
forward  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  some  great  -enter- 
prise of  God. 

3.  The  Christian  witness  in  war  bears  his  Chris- 
tian testimony  by  the  daily  practice  of  immortality  in 
the  face  of  death.  If  the  life  beyond  is  to  be  a 
vital    reality,    we   must    conceive    it    in    terms    of   that 


which  means  most  to  us  in  the  present  life.  We 
look  forward  to  a  social  immortality  and  not  merely 
to  an  individual  existence. 

We  look  forward  to  the  future  life,  not  as  a  per- 
sonal bliss  conferred  as  a  reward  of  merit,  not  to 
unalloyed  happiness,  but  rather  to  a  new  and  larger 
opporlrunity  to  work  with  others  at  great  enterprises 
for  the  common  good — enterprises  which  will  present 
many  perplexing  problems  and  lay  heavy  responsi- 
bilities upon  us.  The  truly  Christian  man,  the  man 
fit  for  immortality,  has  long  found  his  chief  satis- 
faction in  working  with  other  men  in  all  possible 
ways  and  at  any  cost  for  the  common  good.  In 
entering  the  army  he  has  put  himself  in  readiness 
to  make  a  supreme  sacrifice  for  the  common  good. 

The  Christian  testimony  to  the  Great  Enterprise 
is  borne  in  war  by  fighting  for  a  better  world  in  the 
face  of  temptation  to  fight  from  some  lesser  motive ; 
by  invincibly  loving  his  enemy  in  face  of  temptation 
to  hate ;  by  the  daily  practice  of  immortality  in  the 
face  of  death.  What  is  before  us,  we  do  not  know. 
The  war  upon  which  we  have  entered  may  be  over 
in  a  few  months.  It  may,  thru  some  unexpected 
shifting  of  world  conditions,  be  entering  upon  a 
longer  and  bloodier  period  than  that  thru  which  it 
has  already  passed.  If  it  shall  be  soon  over,  God 
grant  that  the  experience  we  are  now  passing  thru 
may  teach  us  in  peace  to  apply  ourselves  with  all  the 
energy  and  self-sacrifice  that  we  would  show  in  war 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  great  Christian  Enterprise. 

^V^lether  this  great  war  be  near  its  end  or  still  near 
its  beginning,  the  birth  pangs  of  a  new  age  are  upon 
the  world.  The  call  is  for  men  and  women  with  the 
light  of  a  new  age  on  their  faces.  This  light  is  on 
their  faces  because  Christ  their  leader  has  shared 
with  them  his  vision  of  a  day  when  all  men  in  the 
day's  work  everywhere  find  in  God  their  father,  in 
all  men  of  every  race  their  brothers,  and  in  human 
life  the  beginning  of  immortality. 

Please  notice  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
above  the  expression  "fighting  for  a  better 
world."  I  believe  that  is  exactly  what  our 
United  States  is  doing.  Not  only  are  we 
enlisting  in  the  war  and  fighting  for  a  better 
world,  but  we  are  fighting  particularly  for  a 
better  America.  There  are  things  besides 
intemperance  that  are  injuring  our  nation 
that  ought  to  be  righted.  The  shameful 
riot  against  the  colored  people  at  East  St. 
Louis  recently  is  an  instance. 

We  now  come  to  the  point  of  our  two 
texts — can  one  go  to  war  and  fight  when  he 
has  love  for  the  enemy  he  is  fighting'?  The 
illustration  about  electricity  struck  me 
forcibly.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  good 
or  bad  electricity.  Electricity  is  a  force. 
It  does  not  have  a  soul.  A  surgeon  when  he 
cuts  and  mutilates  a  human  body  does  this 
cutting  in  love.  It  may  be  a  member  of  his 
own  family,  but  it  must  be  done  to  save  life. 
The  same  is  true  with  the  executioner.  Let 
me  digress  a  little  right  here. 

Once  in  my  life  I  saw  a  man  hanged  on 
the  gallows.  I  knew  him  quite  intimately. 
It  seems  he  was  something  of  a  gambler. 
One  night  while  he  and  three  or  four  others 
like  himself  were  playing  cards  for  money, 
he  lost  all  he  had,  and  it  seemed  he  was  mad 
about  it.  One  of  tlie  crowd  succeeded  in 
scooping  the  whole  pile  from  all  the  rest. 
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He  did  not  need  money,  for  he  was  a  stock- 
dealer,  and  already  had  quite  a  roll  of  bills 
that  he  had  recently  taken  for  a  bunch  of 
cattle.  This  young  man  who  committed  the 
murd-er  ascertained  that  the  stock-dealer 
carried  the  roll  home  instead  of  putting  it  in 
the  bank.  During  the  night  he  went  into 
that  home,  with  a  keen  sharp  knife,  and 
killed  the  father  and  mother  and  a  little 
child.  He  secured  the  coveted  roll  of  bills, 
got  away,  and  it  was  weeks  or  months  be- 
fore be  was  detected.  He  had  a  fair  trial, 
and  was  condemned  to  death.  Electrocu- 
tion was  not  then  in  vogue.  But  there  were 
a  good  many  protests  against  what  some 
jieople  called  murder,  even  at  that  date — 
more  than  fifty  years  ago.  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted witli  the  sheriff  who  released  the 
drop  as  he  stepped  off  the  platform.  Per- 
haps I  might  confess  that  it  was  sucli  a 
shock  to  my  young  nerves  that  I  grasped 
hold  of  a  buggy-Avheel  near  where  T  stood 
to  keep  from  fainting. 

Now  comes  the  point  to  this  little  -story. 
Somebody,  right  away  after  the  execution, 
either  told  or  said  to  the  sheriff  that  he,  the 
sheriff,  was  a  murderer.  But  most  people 
protested.  The  sheriff  simply  acted  as  a 
servant  of  the  people.  After  a  long  and 
expensive  trial  the  community,  and,  I  might 
say,  humanity  and  the  laws  of  our  land,  de- 
cided that  Streeter  would  have  to  give  up 
his  life  as  a  warning  to  other  people  who 
might  be  tempted  to  do  likewise,  especially 
if  he  should  get  off  scott  free  as  so  many 
other  point-blank  murderers  do  get  off  just 
now,  fifty  or  more  years  later.  I  said  right 
away  that  our  good  sheriff  was  no  more  a 
mui'derer  than  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  that  great  crowd  that  gathered  to  see  a 
public  hanging.  Thank  the  Lord  that  pub- 
1m'  hangings  are  just  now  out  of  date  in 
Ohio.  If  a  man  must  be  put  to  death  for 
fhe  good  of  community  let  it  be  done  with 
few  or  no  witnesses.  Did  this  sheriff  T  have 
mentioned  have  any  spite  or  ill  will  toward 
the  man  he  was  called  upon  to  put  to  death? 
Surely  not. 

Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  article  T  have 
quoted — the  special  jjoint  where  it  savs. 
"The  Christian  soldier  in  friendship  wounds 
the  enemy."  Once  more,  "In  friendship  he 
kills  the  enemy."  Then  notice  the  words, 
"He  never  hates."  I  hope  that  our  boys 
who  are  enlisting  will  do  their  fighting  with- 
out hate.  And  now  comes  the  great  point 
in  tliis  talk  I  have  quoted:  "After  he  hns 
wounded  the  enemy  he  Imriies  to  liis  side  at 
the  'earliest  possible  moment,  with  all  the 
friendly  ministration  yiossible.  "If  a  mid- 
night assai-^sin  gets  into  youi'  h(  tn'\  do 
everything  in  your  power  to  disarm  him  and 


render  him  helpless;  and  as  soon  as  you 
have  succeeded  in  disarming  him  or  getting 
the  upper  hand  of  him,  with  love  in  your 
heart  bind  up  his  wounds,  get  a  physician, 
and  do  everything  in  your  power  to  undo 
the  mischief  you  have  done  him.  I  think 
the  above  expresses  the  highest  type  of 
Christian  love  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive 
of.  And  then  comes  the  grand  crowning 
sentence  of  the  whole  tract :  "We  look  for- 
ward to  the  future  life,  not  as  a  personal 
bliss  conferred  as  a  reAvard  of  merit,  not  to 
unalloyed  happiness,  but  rather  to  a  new 
and  larger  opportunity  to  work  with  others 
at  great  enterprises  for  the  common  good — 
enterprises  which  will  present  many  per- 
plexing i^roblems  and  lay  heavy  responsi- 
bilities on  us." 

I  confess  the  above  gives  me  a  better  and 
grander  view  of  future  existence  than  I  ever 
got  before.  Perhaps  I  am  not  exactly  like 
other  people;  but  with  me,  especially  as 
old  age  comes  on,  I  must  be  busy  about 
something  in  order  to  be  happy.  Unless  I 
am  concerned  in  some  "enterprise"  I  am  un- 
happy ;  and  the  greater  the  enterprise  (for 
the  good  of  humanity),  as  our  good  brother 
expresses  it,  the  greater  is  my  enjoyment. 
In  my  previous  Home  paper  I  talked  about 
"for  whom  are  you  working  "  and  it  re- 
joices my  heart  to  feel  that  I  can  honestly 
answer  that  even  in  my  old  age  I  am  work- 
ing not  only  for  a  better  America  but  for  a 
better  world.  Brother  Bosworth  (and  I 
hope  he  will  excuse  the  liberty  T  take  in  so 
designating  him)  speaks  about  "fighting  for 
a  better  world  in  the  face  of  temptation  to 
fight  for  some  lesser  motive." 

Ever  since  I  have  been-reading  the  above 
I  have  kept  asking  myself  the  question,  "Is 
this  thing  I  am  planning  to  do  for  a  better 
world,  or  is  it  for  some  particular  need  or 
want  of  A.  I.  Root?"  And  then  wells  up 
my  old  short  prayer,  "Lord,  help."  I  desire 
not  only  to  love  my  enemies,  and  to  do  good 
to  those  that  hate  me,  but  to  ask  God  to  help 
me,  during  the  few  years  (or  months)  that 
I  may  be  spared  to  work  in  this  world,  to 
give  my  whole  time  and  attention  to  making 
the  world  better;  and  if  it  shall  be  possible, 
as  the  good  brother  suggests,  may  I  be  i^er- 
mitted  to  help  make  a  better  "God's  king- 
dom,'' when  God  calls  me  to  "help,"  up  there. 


DKMAND  AND  SUPPLY;  SOME  SUGGESTIONS  IN 

REGARD    TO    BUYING   AND    SELLING 

HONEY, 

I  think  I  mentioned  some  time  ago  that 
one  of  dui'  l)eekeeping  friends  in  Braden- 
li  \vn,  Fla.,  was  carrying  his  honey  around 
from  house  to  house  and  selling  3  pounds 
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for  25  C€nts.  He  is  quite  a  ponKrvninii, 
and  sells  eggs  in  the  same  way;  and  wliile 
lie  is  delivering'  eggs  he  can,  of  course,  de- 
liver the  honey.  He  puts  3  pounds  of  honey 
in  a  fruit-jar  and  gets  the  jar  back  at  his 
uipxt  call.  Well,  at  our  semi-monthly  con- 
vention, others  who  were  getting-  10  cents 
suggested  that  he  should  raise  the  price. 
His  reply  was  that  he  could  get  10  cents 
from  some  customers,  but  it  would  take  a 
gi'eat  deal  more  time.  At  8  cents  it  went 
riglit  olf  rai)idly  without  any  arguing,  and 
he  could  get  back  quickly  to  his  work. 
Furthermore,  he  said  that  other  beekeepers 
in  the  vicinity  had  been  retailing  at  G  and  7 
cents.  Another  beekeepier  who  had  been 
selling  at  10  cents  said  he  could  probably 
get  I2V2  cents  from  most  of  his  customers, 
but  it  would  take  so  much  more  time  that  he 
]ireferred  to  make  it  an  even  10  cents — 
that  is,  of  course,  without  a  "container." 
Well,  just  now,  Aug.  1,  I  have  a  letter  from 
the  friend  tirst  mentioned,  saying  he  had 
about  3000  pounds  which  he  would  like  to 
sell  all  in  a  lump,  as  he  had  become  tired  of 
lieddling-  it  out.  I  asked  one  of  our  honey- 
buyers  what  he  could  jn'obably  give  for  it. 
He  replied  that  if  it  was  up  to  the  average 
Florida  honey  we  could  allow  him  9  cents, 
we  standing  the  freight. 

There  you  have  the  matter,  friends — a 
beekeeper  who  is  carrying  his  honey  ai'ound 
to  houses,  and  selling  it  at  3  pounds  for  a 
quarter  when  he  could  have  spot  cash  9 
cents  for  the  whole  lot  almost  right  at  his 
door!  Now,  this  is  only  an  illustration  of 
what  is  going  on  all  over  the  United  States, 
and  jierhaps  more  or  less  all  over  the  world. 
It  is  because  of  the  unsettled  condition  of 
]irices,  or  a  want  of  harmony,  if  w.e  may 
so  express  it,  among  buyers  and  sellers. 
Tliere  is  no  such  trouble,  or  very  little  such 
trouble,  with  butter  and  eggs,  becarse  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  with  the  help  (?)  of 
tlie  middleman,  have  decided  about  what 
would  be  a  fail-  valuation  considering  both 
producer  and  consumer.  And  there  ought 
to  be  a  friendly  discussion  and  agreement  in 
Degard  to  these  matters.  With  the  help  of 
the  Department  at  Washington  I  think  this 
will  soon  be  brought  about.  There  are  diffi- 
culties, I  know ;  but  when  all  parties  shall 
agree  to  the  spirit  of  our  Lord  and  Master, 
such  as  is  taught  in  God's  holy  book,  there 
will  be  no  trouble  about  settling  on  a  fair 
lirioe  for  all  parties  concerned. 

Suppose  we  examine  briefly  some  of  the 
difficulties.  First,  there  is  a  difference  in 
quality  of  butter,  eggs,  and  honey.  Strictly 
fresh  eggs  ought  to  command  a  few  cents 
moi-e  a  dozen,  and  I  believe  they  usually 
do.      Cold-storage    eggs,    sold    for    exactly 


what   they  are,  are  usually  several   ceiils  a 
dozen  less. 

Secondly,  there  is  this  matter  of  buying 
up  the  eggs  and  cornering  the  market  until 
there  seems  to  be  a  scar-city,  and  then  the 
price  goes  up.  And  there  might  be  gam- 
bling in  butter,  eggs,  and  honey  a  good  deal 
as  there  is  in  wheat;  but  our  government  is 
trying  hard  just  now  to  put  an  end  to  this 
sort  of  gambling.  May  the  Holy  Si)irit 
g-ive  us  wisdom  and  understanding-  in  tack- 
ling this  bacl  evil.  You  know  I  have 
strongly  urged  short  cuts  between  producer 
and  consumer;  but  even  that  may  be  abused 
as  in  the  first  illustration.  At  our  Braden- 
town  home  in  Florida  eggs  are  frequently 
(or  have  been)  down  to  15  or  20  cents,  say 
in  March  or  April.  Well,  this  price  does 
not  begin  to  pay  for  the  feed  for  the 
chickens;  and  if  eggs  did  not  go  up  in  the 
fall  toward  40  to  50  cents  it  would  nearly 
wind  u}:)  the  chicken  business. 

I  have  suggested  cold  storage  so  as  to 
even  things  up ;  but  the  idea  does  not  seem 
to  have  taken  hold  down  in  Florida.  If  you 
are  reading  the  papers  you  are  doubtless 
well  aware  that>  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
severe  criticism  in  regard  to  the  middle- 
men, or  those  Avho  buy  and  sell  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Some  time  ago  a  lot  of  good 
women  in  Cleveland  made  a  boycott  on  eggs, 
jiledging  themselves  not  to  use  eggs  until 
the  price  should  come  down.  This  had  its 
effect,  of  course;  but  without  being  fully 
posted  in  regard  to  the  matter  they  started 
their '  boycott  just  as  the  hens  began  to 
moult ;  and  instead  of  blaming  the  hens 
they  blamed  the  comparatively  innocent 
middleman.  Now,  if  it  were  not  for  these 
same  middlemen  or  cold-storage  men  we 
should  have  a  state  of  affairs  ever  so  much 
worse  than  now.  The  troubles  about  the 
projier  price  of  milk  are  not  exactly  like 
the  things  I  have  mentioned,  because  milk  is 
very  jierishable.  But  I  fear  that  many 
times  both  jn-oducers  and  consumers  are 
criticising  severely  the  middlemen  who  are 
really  their  friends — at  least  to  a  certain 
■extent. 

A  little  illustration  occuned  right  in 
front  of  our  homes  here  in  Medina  a  few 
days  ago.  Just  as  the  basswoods  came  into 
bloom  an  army  of  tussock  moths  or  worms 
began  defoliating  the  basswooods.  Ernest 
got  out  his  S)iraying-machine  and  gave  them 
such  a  drenching-  with  arsenate  of  lead  that 
the  worms  were  wound  up  in  short  order.  I 
was  a  little  afraid  he  might  do  harm  as  well 
as  good,  and  consulted  my  good  friend 
Neille,  the  deaf-mule,  who  is  entomologist 
for  the  shade  trees  in  the  great  city  of 
Cleveland.     He  at  once  jioinfed  out  great 
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clusters  of  a  species  of  lady-bug  on  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  the  basswood-trees. 
This  insect  was  marshaling  its  forces  to 
head  off  the  tussock  moth ;  but  the  arsenical 
poison  killed  friends  and  foes  indiscrimi- 
nately. In  using  arsenical  poisons  to  head 
off  the  potato-beetle  we  kill  the  little  spotted 
lady-bug  that  devours  the  eggs.  For  this 
reason  I  have  tried  to  handle  the  potato- 
beetles  by  hand-picking,  as  far  as  possible. 
In  our  last  issue  M.-A.-O.  rather  ridi- 
cules my  plan  of  picking  by  hand  the 
striped  squash  and  melon  bugs;  and  I  wish 
to  add  right  here  what  he  failed  to  mention ; 
and  that  is,  that  by  a  very  determined 
"hand-picking,"  and  leaving  the  crushed 
bugs  scattered  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
I  headed  them  off  entirely;  and  my  vines 
are  now  making  great  promise  of  both 
melons  and  squashes.  But  in  order  to  come 
out  a  victor,  for  a  little  spell  I  looked  after 
the  bugs  three  or  four  times  a  day — in  fact, 
every  two  or  three  hours,  and  they  very 
soon  learned  that  it  was  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  if  they  did  not  get  away  just  as 
soon  as  I  came  in  sight.  This  is  war  time 
just  now,  and  I  believe  in  fighting;  but 
shall  we  not  be  exceedingly  icareful  to  know 
exactly  before  we  wage  war  to  the  bitter 


death  that  we  do  not  by  some  mistake  kill 
friends  as  well  as  foes? 

Just  a  word  about  the  diflftculties  in  hav- 
ing one  regular  price  for  honey.  First  and 
foremost  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the 
quality  of  honey.  Some  people  who  buy 
honey  may  think  that  the  9-cent  honey  I 
have  mentioned  is  a  very  small  price.  Let 
me  explain  that,  in  buying  honey  from 
different  sources  all  over  the  United  States, 
we  get  light  honey  and  dark  honey  as  well 
as  fine-tasting  honey,  and  some  that  is  not 
so  fine.  But  most  of  the  honey  we  get  from 
Florida  is  more  or  less  dark-colored,  and 
looks  has  quite  a  gi'eat  deal  to  do  with 
honey.  From  California  and  some  other 
places  we  get  fine  honey  or  that  which  is 
almost  white;  in  fact,  they  are  often  called 
"water-white."  The  water-Avhite  California 
sage  honey  from  the  mountains  made  quite 
a  sensation  years  ago,  and  this  has  com- 
manded ever  since  a  very  high  price.  In 
bottling  honey  when  shipping  it  by  the  car- 
load we  try  as  far  as  possible  to  have  th-^ 
quality  and  color  pretty  nearly  uniform; 
and  this  we  do  by  making  a  blend.  In 
order  to  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  light- 
colored  fine-flavored  honey  we  sometimes 
pay  almost  twice  the  9  cents  I  have  men- 
tioned, especially  where  we  pay  freight. 


HEALTH   NOTES 


ROBBING   SICK    PEOPLE  AND  FRAUDULENT  ADVER- 
TISING 

Mr.  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  and  we 
have  probably  no  better  autliority,  tells  us 
that  ten  per  cent  of  the  advertising  before 
the  general  public  is  fraudulent.  In  our 
July  issue  my  good  friend  M.-A  .-0.,  page 
572,  mentions  my  crusade  whicli  I  have  car- 
ried on  for  almost  lialf  a  centui'v  against 
fraudulent  advertising;  and  I  wish  to  put 
in  a  word  once  more  right  here,  about  the 
doctors  and  others  who  promise  to  do  great 
things  for  your  health  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money.  Most  of  them  have  a  kind  of  "cor- 
respondence school"  or  h-alth  institute. 
Their  regular  fee  is  $50,  or  may  be  only 
$25;  and  if  you  read  all  their  literature  yon 
may  be  inclined  to  think  they  are  wonderful 
philanthropists;  but  if  you  neglect  to  bite  at 
the  first  bait,  in  a  couple  of  weeks  or  so 
they  will  give  special  reasons  why  they  have 
cut  the  price  in  two  for  a  limited  time.  If 
you  do  not  bite  then,  still  later  you  will  get 
another  ofTer.  It  may  read  something  like 
this: 


"A  lot  of  my  good  friends  who  have  been  brought 
to  health  by  our  treatment,  urge,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  that  I  should,  fo^r  a  brief  time,  cut  the 
price  still  loM'er  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  people  who  are  absolutely  unable  to  pay 
the  regular  price." 

And  then  they  cut  it  down  to  one-fourtli. 
In  order  to  see  just  how  they  work  I  have 
followed  the  thing  thru  several  times,  as  I 
have  mentioned  in  past  years.  The  cor- 
respondence school  for  the  aid  of  the  mem- 
ory is  an  example.  I  think  the  price  was 
$20.00;  but  after  I  waited  until  they  came 
down  to  $5.00  I  sent  the  money;  and  the 
information  received  was  not  only  old  stuff 
that  has  been  in  print  more  or  less  for  fif- 
ty years,  but  the  whole  thing  could  be 
furnished  for  25  cents. 

Then  there  was  a  correspondence  school 
to  give  instruction  in  growing  potatoes.  I 
wanted  instructions  particularly  for  my 
use  in  Florida ;  and  the  advertisement  said 
it  would  be  given  personally  so  as  to  fit  the 
need  of  any  given  locality.  Well,  the  ini- 
structions  I  got  gave  lentzthy  details  in  re- 
gard to  the  Colorado  potato  bug  in  Florida. 
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The  great  instructor  did  not  even  know 
that  this  potato  bug  has  not  yet  made  its 
appearance  in  Florida. 

While  there  are  a  good  many  and  an 
increasing  number  of  periodicals  tliat  not 
only  discriminate  but  absolutely  guarantee 
every  advertisement,  there  is  no  end'  of 
periodicals  that  accept  "any  old  thing"  pro- 
vided they  get  their  pay  for  its  insertion. 
Here  is  an  illustration : 

Pretty  nearly  every  poultry-journal  still 
advertises  "The  Natural  Hen  Incubator." 
I  have  shown  this  up  every  little  while  for 
the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  ad- 
vertisement reads,  "Pi-ice  $3.00;  no  freight 
to  pay."  Now,  any  one  would  reasonably 
suppose  they  furnished  an  incubator  for 
$3.00,^  freight  paid ;  but  the  real  truth  is, 
tliese  advertisers  have  no  incubator  at  all, 
and  never  did  have.  All  they  send  you  for 
your  money  is  a  single  sheet  of  paper  tell- 
ing 3'ou  how  to  make  some  nests  with  little 
yards  to  accommodate  a  dozen  sitting  hens, 
more  or  less,  at  one  time.  The  thing  has 
been  pictured  and  described  in  our  agricul- 
tural papers  again  and  again  during  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years.  I  think  they 
have  some  sort  of  patent  on  their  par- 
ticular method  of  constructing  these  com- 
bined pens  for  several  sitting  hens.  If  you 
are  so  much  taken  ujj  with  the  thing  that 
you  send  your  $2.00,  or  a  smaller  sum,  all 
well  and  good ;  but  if  you  do  not  "bite" 
within  a  reasonable  time  you  can  have  this 
single  sheet  of  paper  for  less;  and  after  a 
while  for  still  less;  and  I  think  that  finally, 
after  you  have  held  off  long  enough,  you 
can  get  the  Avhole  "individual  right"  for  25 
cents. 

In  our  Jan.  1st  issue,  1915,  I  wrote  up  at 
length  an  athlete  who  advertises  physical 
training-courses,  etc.  To  be  fair  I  sent  the 
advertiser  a  copy  of  what  I  was  going  to 
publish.  He  said  if  I  put  it  in  print  he 
would  sue  for  ever  so  many  thousand  dol- 
lars. It  is  now  considerably  over  a  year 
since  the  transaction ;  but  I  am  still  alive 
and  exposing  fronds. 

My  good  friend  H.  W.  Collingwood,  of 
the  Rural  New-Yorker,  showed  up  the  same 
man,  and  in  the  same  article  he  also  men- 
tioned a  woman  who  advertised  to  give  in- 
structions so  other  women  might  become  as 
good-looking  as  herself  as  she  poses  in 
various  papers  in  her  advertising.  Well, 
friend  Colling-wood,  in  a  kind  letter  to  me 
in  regard  to  these  two  health  philanthro- 
]iists,  writes  as  below: 

As  for  Miss  Blank,  nothing  has  been  heard 
from  her  yet.  She  may  be  waiting  to  see  how 
tho  other  comes  out  on  his  suit.  Nothing  in  the 
world  would  do  me  better  than  to  see  this  ladv 
compelled    to    get    up    in    the    morning    along    with 


the  ordinary  farmer's  wife,  cook  a  good-size!  break- 
fast for  the  hired  men,  then  take  care  of  the  milk, 
( !e;ui  ip  the  breakfast  dishes,  go  thru  the  motions 
of  a  good-sized  wash,  including  a  number  of  overalls 
of  the  aforesaid  hired  men.  Then  let  her  get  up  a 
good  hearty  dinner  of  baked  beans,  fried  ham,  pota- 
toes, and  a  couple  of  apple  pies  on  the  side.  Then 
let  her  do  her  l)aking  of  about  25  good-sized  loaves 
of  bread.  By  this  time  the  clothes  will  come  in  off 
the  line,  and  she  will  find  about  three  square  yards 
of  holes  to  be  darned  up  and  well  pi-ovided  for. 
Probably  a  couple  of  the  children  will  then  come  in. 
One  has  cut  his  finger,  and  the  other  has  run  a 
splinter  into  his  toe.  The  woman  must  act  as 
surgeon  and  comforter.  Tlien  a  couple  of  the  other 
children  get  into  a  scrap,  and  mother  must  come 
out  and  act  as  peace-maker.  Then  comes  father 
out  of  the  field,  feeling  very  much  discouraged. 
Things  are  going  all  wrong,  and  he  wants  to  quit. 
The  mother  must  act  as  pace-maker  as  well  as  peace- 
maker ;  and  by  the  time  father  has  been  tuned  up 
ready  to  take  hold  of  things  properlv,  the  hired  men 
are  looking  at  the  kitchen  and  thinking  about  sup- 
per. That  must  be  put  over  at  once,  then  the  dishes 
are  to  be  washed  once  more,  the  clothes  are  to  be 
prepared  for  ironing  next  day,  and  half  a  dozen 
other  jobs  are  waiting.  Now,  I  want  to  have  Miss 
Blank  go  thru  that  job  and  see  how  well  she  will 
keep  her  remarkable  shape  which  she  is  so  glad  to 
put  before  the  public  and  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  doing  so.  When  Miss  Blank  goes  a  full  week 
following  the  job  I  have  outlined  for  the  far:ner's 
wife,  and  turns  up  smiling  as  she  does  in  her  ad- 
vertisement, and  with  her  shape  as  fine  as  it  is  when 
she  started,  I  will  guarantee  to  buy  her  method  and 
have  it  applied  to  five  different  farmers'  wives ;  but 
if  I  were  a  sport  I  would  bet  that  Miss  Blank  would 
quit  before  supper  time.  That's  what  I  should  like 
to  say  about  Miss  Blank ;  butl  suppose  if  I  did  we 
should  get  another  libel  suit  for  a  million  dollars ; 
and  with  the  high  cost  of  paper,  and  the  coming 
charge  for  postage,  libel  suits  are  not  assets.  At 
any  rate,  it  seems  to  me  so  perfectly  absurd  for 
these  creatures  to  talk  as  they  do,  and  try  and  get 
the  money  out  of  sensible  people  for  going  thru 
their  motion.  I  have  been  told  by  those  who  have 
patronized  these  athletic  advertisers  that  they  are 
expected  to  lie  down  flat  on  the  floor,  roll  themselves 
over  and  over,  kick  up  their  heels  so  as  to  have  their 
toe  come  over  and  touch  their  head,  and,  for  all  I 
know,  stand  on  their  heads  at  times.  Surely  the 
farmer's  wife  whose  daily  stunts  I  have  outlined 
above  has  little  time  for  turning  somersaults,  danc- 
ing the  tango,  and  other  things  which  seem  to  keep 
Miss  Blank  in  shape. 

New  York.  H.  M.  Collingwood. 

I  have  thought  bsst  not  to  submit  names, 
as  most  of  our  readers  will  notice ;  and  one 
reason  why  I  give  this  j^ortion  of  the  letter 
is  that  friend  Colling•^vood  so  graphically 
describes  the  woman  spoken  of  in  Proverbs 
— the  one  whose  "price  is  far  above  rubies." 

I  have  given  the  above  because  it  pays 
tribute  to  a  class  of  women  mostly  from  the 
farms  of  our  nation  who,  I  greatly  fear, 
have  never  had  the  full  credit  that  belongs 
to  them.  When  this  wicked  war  is  ended, 
and  peace  and  good  will  shall  prevail,  it  is 
my  honest  belief  that  the  credit  will  b?  due  to 
the  good  wives  out  on  the  farm  as  much  as 
to  the  manhood  who  went  forth  and  crossed 
the  ocean  to  do  battle  for  the  perpetuation 
(if  the  stars  and  stripes.  Truly  "  her  price 
is  far  above  rubies." 
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GOATS    AND    GOATS'    MILK. 

From  the  number  of  letters  that  are  com- 
ing continually  in  regard  to  goats,  especial- 
ly goats'  milk,  for  the  babies,  it  would  seem 
I  have  seldom  struck  upon  anything  of 
such  general  interest;  and  while  we  have 
quite  a  lot  of  letters,  I  have  been  feeling 
for  some  time  that  I  wanted  something  in 
regard  to  the  matter  from  good  authority, 
and,  if  the  good  friends  will  excuse  me, 
something  from  some  source  where  there  can 
be  no  suspicion  that  the  party  or  parties  are 
interested  in  making  sales ;  and  it  occurred 
to  me  that  our  various  exiDerimcnt  stations 
of  the  different  states  should  give  us  some- 
thing definite  and  up  to  date;  therefore  I 
wrote  to  the  director  of  our  Ohio  Exi3eri- 
ment  Station  as  follows : 

Friend  Thome : — If  you  have  had  time  to  look 
over  our  journal  you  may  have  noticed  the  many 
articles  and  inquiries  in  regard  toi  goats  for  milk. 
Now,  I  don't  suppose  you  have  made  any  tests 
of  goats  at  your  station ;  but  can  you  tell  us  if 
the  stations  of  any  other  state  have  made  similar 
experiments  ?  We  have  several  letters  from  parties 
who  say  they  get  two  quarts  and  sometimes  three 
quarts  a  day  of  goats'  milk.  I  believe  they  are 
kept  more  for  babies,  or  babies  in  poor  health,  than 
for  any  other  purpose.  The  testimonies  in  regard 
to  saving  babies'  lives  by  the  use  of  goats'  milk  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  certainly  has  remarkab'e  virtues 
in  that  way.  I  know  there  are  several  gor.t  periodi- 
cals;  but  some  evidence  from  an  experiment  station 
would  be  worth  more  to  me  than  anything  else. 
Would  it  be  outside  of  your  province  to  get  a  goat 
or  two  to  be  kept  on  the  station  farm  1 

Medina,  O.,  May  22,  1917.  A.  I.  Root. 

In  response  to  the  above  I  received  the 
following : 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — Director  Thome  has  handed  to 
me  your  letter  regarding  milch  goats,  not  because 
I  have  charge  of  dairy  work  here,  for  Professor 
C.  C.  Hayden  has  charge  of  that,  but  because  I  own 
some  milch  goats.  I  have  found  them  to  be  rather 
generous  producers.  One  gave  about  3  quarts  per 
day  for  awhile  after  kidding  last  year,  and  a  two- 
year-old  2V2  quarts  now  I  should  judge.  I  have 
sometimes  noticed  an  undesirable  flavor ;  but  aside 
from  these  times  the  milk  is  of  exceptionally  fine 
quality,  altho  ours  seems  not  to  be  so  high  in  fat  as 
some  report.  One  of  my  does  milked  10%  months, 
and  would  have  milked  longer  had  I  not  dried  her 
up.  Mr.  C.  P.  Funk,  of  Wooster,  who  bred  my 
foundation  does,  has  eleven  does  of  different  ages. 
We  have  at  the  head  of  our  flocks  the  buck  Balmat 
336,  whose  dam,  imported  Loretta,  is  said  to  have 
yielded  7  quarts  of  milk  per  day  when  owned  by  Mr. 
David  Zook,  who  lives  near  Smithville,  a  few  miles 
from  here.  Mr.  Zook  has  a  rare  fund  of  goat  lore, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  you  see  or  write  him  if 
you  are  interested  in  goats. 

Your  letter  is  referred  to  Professor  Hayden,  who 
is  far  better  able  than  I  to  give  data  regarding 
technical  studies  relative  to  the  milch  goat  and  her 
products. 

Assuring  you  that  we  .shall  gladly  serve  you 
whenever  possible,   I   am 

Yours  very   truly, 

Wooster,  0.,  May  24,  1917.      B.  E.  Carmichael. 

Please  notice,  friends,  the  ■t'oncliuling 
sentence.     If  1  am  coiiect,  (lie  experiment 


stations  of  the  different  states  are  always 
ready,  not  only  to  give  us  the  information 
they  can  give,  but  also  to  hunt  up  facts, 
and,  furthermore,  make  experimental  tests 
of  anything  concerning  the  public  welfare — - 
especially  anything  pertaining  to  milk,  but- 
ter, and  cheese,  and  the  health  of  our  babies. 
Do  not  be  backward  about  applying  to  your 
own  station  when  you  want  unbiased  and 
reliable  information. 


SWEET  CLOVER  IN  CALIFORNIA,  AND  SOME- 
THING ABOUT  GOATS. 

Mr.   Root : — I   enclose   an   article   on   milch   goats. 

You  asked  to  hear  from  growers  of  sweet  clover, 
in  regard  to  its  blooming  the  first  year.  I  think  it 
always  blooms  the  first  year  in  California;  at  any 
rate,  it  does  in  the  valleys.  Last  year  I  purchased 
my  seed  of  the  Dadants,  and  it  is  just  the  same 
as  we  have  always  had  here  and  up  north  where 
we  lived.  It  bloomed  profusely  after  cutting  twice. 
I  have  been  pasturing  the  field  this  year,  and  now 
it  is  in  full  bloom.  Of  course,  it  is  not  very  tall 
now,   as  stock  keep  it  down. 

Manteca,  Cal.  Ernest  E.  Warren. 

The  above  reminds  me  that  for  two  sea- 
sons I  have  had  yellow  sweet  clover  in  Flor- 
ida that  grew  very  rapidly  to  a  height  oi 
three  or  four  feet,  and  blossomed  only  three 
or  four  months  after  sowing.  This  would 
indicate  that  it  behaves  there  very  much  as 
in  California.  These  plants,  however,  have 
yellow  bloom.  I  have  never  yet  succeeded 
in  getting  the  white  sweet  clover  to  grow 
and  blossom  at  our  Florida  home. 

Below  is  the  clipping  on  goats. 

TYPES  or  ARISTOCRATIC  GOATS. 

And  thou  shalt  have  goat's  milk  enough  for  thy 
food,  for  the  food  of  thy  household,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  thy  maidens. — Proverbs  28:25. 

But  there  are  goats  and  goats,  each  having  its 
emphatic  advocates,  and  each  ils  peculiar  merits,  no 
doubt.  In  Switzerland  the  goat  is  the  family  cow, 
and  her  product  a  considerable  item  of  revenue  be- 
sides. The  supp'y  of  pure-bred  Toggenburg  and 
Saanen  goats  in  this  country  is  derived  principally 
from  a  stock  brought  over  from  Switzerland  in  1904, 
together  with  a  few  that  were  imported  prior  there-  , 
to,  all  importations  since  1905  having  been  pro- 
hibited by  the  United  States  Government.  The 
Toggenburg  has  a  delicately  formed  head,  upright 
ears,  and  a  graceful,  deerlike  appearance.  It  is  of 
medium  size,  with  a  slender  neck  and  of  a  drab 
color  with  white  or  grayish  markings.  The  milk 
production  is  greater  in  quantity,  but  less  rich  than 
that  of  the  Anglo-Nubian  and  some  other  breeds. 

The  Saanen,  also  a  pure-bred  Swiss  goat,  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  Toggenburg,  usually  horn- 
less, and  of  a  creamy-white  color.  An  expert  judge 
of  these  creatures,  Mr.  F.  S.  Peer,  who  made  the 
large   importation   of  Swiss  goats  in   1904,   says: 

'"Taking  a  given  number  of  each  breed  as  they 
come,  I  would  expect  the  Toggenbiirgs  to  show  the 
largest  total  yield;  but  among  Ihe  be,st  of  each  bree  1 
I  would  expect  the  Saanen  to  win." 

The  Anglo-Ntibian  is  an  English  cross  of  the 
Nubian  with  a  pure  English  doe,  made  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  has  become  a  distinct  breed.  It  is  of 
various  colors,  preferably  black  and  tan  or  reddish 
brown,  frequently  with  black  or  black  '  and  white 
markings.       It    has    a    marked    Roman    nose,    heavy 
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I)rii(l;uil  ens,  anil  tlic  fiviKilc  is  without  lioird.  Tlip 
milk  jiroduction  is  less  in  (;ii;intity  t!';in  ll:at  of 
tlu>  Swiss  goats,  lut  richer  in  butter  fats.  Tlie 
brreders  of  this  goat  claim  that  the  buck  is  prac- 
tically odorless,  the  milk  of  a  very  superior  quality, 
while  another  important  feature  of  value  is  that  the 
kidding  age  is  reached  earlier.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  the  cross  of  Anglo-Nubian  buck  with  a 
Toggcnburg  or  Saanen  doe  should  bring  exception- 
ally promising  results,  both  for  milk  and  kidding — 
"a  vei'itabl(>  pocket  edition  of  the  mndci-n  milch 
cow,  bound  in  goatskin,"  as  one  of  our  corresjMind- 
eT<ts   happily   phrases   it. 

Since  the  goat  is  free  from  tuberculosis,  its  milk 
is  far  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  cow  for  the 
nurture  of  babies  and  invalids,  and  it  is  of  first 
importance  also  for  the  manufacture  of  cheese  and 
fine  confectionery.  Probably  we  shall  not  arrive 
at  a  complete  understanding  of  the  full  worth  of 
this  product  until  it  has  become  more  generally 
available;  but  it  is  even  now  evident  that  the  goat 
is   an   important  institution. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  it  is  conceded  to  have 
attained  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  than  elsewhere  in  America. 

Mary   U     Uarrix. 


ill  iiimiy  oIluM-  ways  eo-opeialioii  h  iwoen 
ll.c  l)t'L'kco}ieis  of  a  localily  will  bo  very 
liolpt'iil. 

The  above  report  also  ill:sti;a'es  the  fact 
that  very  different  results  may  bo  had  from 
apiaries  only  three  or  four  mil  s  apart. 


BEEKEEPING    IN    SOUTHWEST    FLORIDA;    ALSO 
SOMETHING  IN  REGARD  TO  PRICES 
FOR  HONEY. 
Mr.  Root: — ■ 

My  average  from  palmetto  is  about  34  pounds  per 
colony.  I  have  secured  decidedly  the  poorest  results 
from  my  home  apiary,  and  I  have  concluded  to  move 
almost  all  of  the  bees  in  the  home  apiary  to  other 
locations.  My  Cedar  Hammock  apiary,  less  than 
two  miles  to  the  southeast,  has  given  an  average  of 
over  50  pounds. 

At  Cortez  and  on  this  side  of  the  bay  I  have  60 
colonies.  These  locations  are  not  the  best  for  pal- 
metto, but  they  have  never  failed  me  in  giving  a 
good  yield  of  seagrape  and  mangrove.  I  w-as  at 
Cortez  yesterday,  and  found  the  hives  filling  from 
seagrape.     Mangrove  yields  till  Aug.  1. 

This  week  I  expect  to  move  more  bees  to  these 
apiaries.  It  is  quite  a  job  to  move  overflowing 
colonies  with  one  or  two  supers,  but  I  think  it  will 
pay. 

Last  Thursday  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  which 
I  believe  will  result  in  decided  good  to  the  bee- 
keepers of  this  section.  Mr.  Christopher  asked  me  to 
come  to  his  place  and  meet  other  beekeepers  with  the 
object  of  uniting  on   a  uniform,  price  for  our  honev. 

The  nine  beekeepers  present  represented  over 
1300  colonies  of  bee~s.  At  our  next  meeting  we  hope 
to  have  twice  as  many  present,  who  will  represent 
many  more  bees. 

In  regard  to  a  uniform  price,  it  was  agreed  that 
honey  sold  in  a  container  less  than  the  60-pound 
can  should  be  sold  for  not  less  than  10  cents  a  pound 
net.  That  is  exclusive  of  cost  of  the  container. 
Sixty-pound  cans  to  be  sold  for  not  less  than  $6.25, 
or  $12.50  a  case.  By  the  barrel  at  10  cents,  in- 
cluding the  barrel.  T  am  not  sure  we  can  sell  at 
these  prices.  A.  B.  Ault. 

Bradentown,   Fla.,   .June   10. 

T  heartily  indorse  the  plan  of  having 
i  eekeepers  meet  together  and  agree  on  prices 
for  honey,  and  if  some  one  in  the  vicinity, 
as  often  happens,  insists  on  selling  at  a 
lower  price  than  agre?d  on,  let  the  a.=socia- 
tion  take  all  of  his  stock.  This  is  exactly 
what  is  done  with  butter  aid  eggs  and  al- 
most every  other  staple  article  of  food;  and 


DISARMAMENT,  AND  SINKING  TO  THE  BOT- 
TOM OP  THE  SEA  THE  IMPLEMENTS  OK 
WAR  THAT  HAVE  COST  UNTOLD  MIL- 
LIONS, INSTEAD  OP  THE  SHIPLOADS  OP 
GRAIN,  THE  PRODUCT  OF  HONEST  LABOR. 

After  Our  Homes  for  this  issue  was  i^ut  in 
type  I  came  across  something  in  the  Pla'.n 
Dealer  for  Aug.  9  that  hits  right  along  in 
the  same  line.     I  make  two  extracts  below : 

The  controlling  United  States  view  is  that  the 
present  world-wide  conflict  has  become  a  war  to  end 
war. 

Officials  believe  strongly,  too,  that  the  hour  may 
be  nearer  than  any  one  thinks  when  the  warrin-r 
nations  may  be  able  to  reach  an  agreement. 

Disarmament,  the  dream  of  statesmen  thru  the 
ages,  would  prove  a  blessing  to  mankind  immeasur- 
able in  its  effects.  If  it  were  realized,  everybody 
could  feel  that  the  tremendous  sacrifices  of  this  war 
had  not  been  made  in  vain. 

If  I  get  the  correct  idea  of  ''disarmament" 
as  expressed  in  the  above,  it  means  that, 
instead  of  continuing  to  destroy  human  life 
and  sinking  shiploads  of  grain  that  have 
cost  here  in  America  no  end  of  hard  and 
severe  toil,  we  should  sink  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  the  implements  of  war  that  have 
cost  untold  millions  because  no  nation  on 
earth  has  any  more  need  of  such  creations 
that  must  have  come  from  the  prince  of 
darkness  and  from  the  bottomless  pit.  Then 
shall  be  ushered  in  the  glad  time  when 
God's  kingdom  shall  come,  and  his  will  be 
done  on  earth,  instead  of  that  of  Satan  and 
his  allies. 


NO  JIORE  GIVING  OR  RECEIVING  TIPS  IN  TEN- 
NESSEE. 

The  item  below  I  clipped  from  the  corner 
of  a  bill  of  fare  on  one  of  the  dining-cars 
while  passing  thru  Tennessee. 

ANTI-TIPPING    LAW     OF    TENNESSEE. 

Under  the  law  of  Tennessee,  adopted  March  24, 
1915,  any  person  giving  to  any  employee  of  this  com- 
pany a  tip  or  gratuity;  any  such  employee  receiving 
or  accepting  a  tip  or  gratuity ;  and  any  officer  or 
agent  of  the  company  wilfully  permitting  the  giving 
and  receiving  of  such  tip  or  gratuity,  is  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $5,  nor  more  than  $25,  for  each 
offenre. 

The  above,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  pre- 
vent the  waiter,  especially  the  colored  wait- 
er, froiu  giving  his  sole  attention  to  patrons 
who  are  liberal  in  gi\'ing  tips,  and  l^ttinsz' 
common  people,  or  every  one  who  finds  it 
hard  enough  to  pay  the  printed  prices,  to 
get  along  as  best  he  can.  I  for  one  will  re- 
joice to  see  this  anti-tipping  law  become  not 
onlv  national  but  world-wide. 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified 
columns  for  25  cts.  per  line.  Advertisements 
intended  for  the  department  cannot  be  less 
than  two  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want 
your  advertisement  in  the  classified  columns 
or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 

Beeswax  bought  and  sold.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe 
Co.,    139   Franklin    St.,    New   York. 

Clover-basswood  honey,  well  ripened,  of  excellent 
quality,  put  up  in  bright  new  60-lb.  cans. 

O.   W.   Bedell,   Earlville,   N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE. — ^4000  pounds  basswood  honey  out  of 
combs  not  bred  in ;  in  double-cased  60-pound  cans ; 
15  cents  per  pound.     Sample  10  cents. 

A.  S.  Tedman,  Weston,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE. — Clover  honey  in  sixty-pound  cans, 
15c  per  pound;  No.  1  white  comb,  $4.50  per  case  of 
24  sections;  No.  2  white,  $3.50  per  case,  six  ca.ses 
to  carrier.  H.  G.  Quirin,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE. — Raspberry,  basswood.  No.  1  white 
comb,  $3.00  per  case;  fancy,  $3.25;  extra  fancy, 
$3.50;  24  Danz.  sections  to  case,  extracted,  120-lb. 
cases,    15    cts.    per   lb. 

W.  A.   Latshaw  Co.,   Clarion,   Mich. 

FOR  SALE. — White-clover  honey  of  the  finest 
qualtiy ;  was  left  on  the  hives  until  thoroly  ripened; 
it  is  put  up  in  new  60-lb.  tin  cans.  Price  $8.50  a 
can.     Sample  by  mail  10c. 

G.  A.  Barbisch,   Rt.   1,   La  Crescent,  Minn. 

RASPBERRY  HONEY. — Was  left  on  the  hives 
until  thoroly  ripened  by  the  bees.  It  is  very  deli- 
cious. It  is  put  up  for  sale  in  60-lb.  tin  cans. 
Price  $9.00  a  can;  1-gal.  cans  of  12  lbs.  net  weight, 
$2.00  each.  Sample  by  mail  10  cts.,  which  may  be 
applied  on  any  purchase  of  honey. 

Elmer  Hutchinson,   Rt.   2,   Lake  City,   Mich. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

WANTED. — Comb  and  extracted  honey. 

J.    E.    Harris,    Morristown,    Tenn. 

WANTED. — -5000  lbs.  white-clover  extracted 
honey;  state  price,  how  packed;  send  sample.  L.  P. 
Zimrnerman,  436  E.  Market  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

WANTED. — Comb  and  extracted  honey  at  job- 
bing prices.  National  Honey  Producers'  Association, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

WANTED. — Carload  or  less  white  and  darker  ex 
tracted.  State  quantity,  quality,  packing,  and  low- 
est price.  HOFFMAN  &  HAUCK,  Richmond  Hill, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED. — ^Extracted  honey  in  both  light  and 
amber  grades.  Kindly  send  sample,  tell  how  honey 
is  put  up,  and  quote  lowest  cash  price  delivered  in 
Preston.  M.  V.  Pacey,  Preston,  Minn. 

WANTED. — White  and  light  amber  extracted 
honey,  in  any  quantity.  White  clover  and  raspberry 
preferred. 

I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  Place,  New  York. 


WANTED. — Carload  or  less  lots  white  and  buck- 
wheat comb  honev.  State  quantity,  grading,  sec- 
tion size,  and  lowest  price.  HOFFMAN  &  HAUCK, 
Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 

WANTED. — Extracted  light  honey  of  good  flavor, 
white  clover  preferred.  Kindly  send  sample,  and 
quote  lowest  price  delivered  at  Richmond,   N.  Y. 

J,  Stevenson,  Richmond,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  a  quantity  of  dark  and 
amber  honey  for  baking  purposes. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

BEESWAX  WANTED. — We  are  paying  higher 
prices  than  usual  for  beeswax.  Drop  us  a  line  and 
get  our  prices,  either  delivered  at  our  station  or  your 
station  as  you  choose.  State  how  much  you  have 
and  quality.        Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,   Porto  Rico. 

FOR  SALE. — 40  gross  individual  jars,  silver- 
plated  tops.     What  offers  ? 

J.  Stevenson,  Richmond,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice- and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.",  Paris,  Tex. 

FOR  SALE. — One-ton  Reo  truck  In  good  shape. 
A  bargain  for  the  man  who  needs  it.  Address  No. 
24,  care  of  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 

150  envelopes,  150  letter-heads,  size  6x9% 
inches,  printed  and  mailed  for  $1.00.  Samples 
free.  Sun  Co.,  East  Worcester,  New  York. 

SEND  TODAY  for  samples  of  latest  Honey  Labels. 
Not  only  the  most  attractive,  but  also  the  lowest  in 
price.  Samples  free.  Liberty  Pub.  Co.,  Sta.  D, 
Box  4-E,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

RENDER  your  own  combs  and  cappings  without 
trouble  or  expense.  Make  foundation  for  yourself 
and  others  easy.  Address  J.  J.  Angus,  Grand 
Haven,   Mich. 

THE  ROOT  CANADIAN  HOUSE.— 73  .Tarvis 
St.,  Toronto,  Ont.  (note  new  address).  Full  line 
of  Root's  famous  goods ;  also  made-in-Canada  goods. 
Extractors  and  engines ;  Gleanings  and  all  kinds  of 
bee  literature.     Get  the  best.     Catalog  free. 


WANTS   AND   EXCHANQES 

WANTED. — Albino  queens.     Who  has  Albinos? 
D.  E.  Lhommedieu,  Colo,  Iowa. 

WANTED. — Novice  extractor,  also  wax  press. 
Lowest  price.     J.  Stevenson,  Richmond,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

BEESWAX  WANTED.  —  For  manufacture  into 
Weed  Process  Foundation  on  shares. 

Superior  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

WANTED. — To  buy  200  colonies  of  bees.  Must 
be  on  wired  combs  of  foundation.  Also  extracted 
honey  outfit.  Address  Elzie  Perkins,  Valley  View,  Ky. 

TO  TRADE.- — New  6x8  view  camera  outfit;  speed 
lens;  cost  $65.  Want  combs,  hives,  supers,  ex- 
tractor,  or  cash.  Art  Tucker,    Shiloli,    Ohio. 

WANTED. — To  hear  from  parties  having  founda- 
tion-mill to  sell,  either  new  or  needing  slight  repairs. 
J.  J.  Angus,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

WANTED. — To  exchange  a  one-minute  "Mandel- 
Ette"  camera  for  10-fr.  hives  or  siipplies.  Camera 
cost  $5.00.      E.  A.   Rahn,  Taylor  Ridge,   111. 

Wanted,  at  very  low  price,  60  to  70  colonies  of 
bees,  with  accessories. 

J.  Schick,  2318  Irving  Pk.  Bid.,  Chicago,  111. 

WANTED. — Shipments  of  old  comb  and  cappings, 
for  rendering.  We  pay  the  highest  cash  and  tra^'e 
prices,  charging  but  5  cts.  a  pound  for  wax  rendered. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co..  204  Walnut  St.,  Cincin- 
nati,   O. 
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OLD  COMBS  WANTED. — Our  steam  wax-presses 
will  get  every  ounce  of  beeswax  out  of  old  combs, 
cappings,  or  shuuKum.  Send  for  our  terms  and 
our  new  1917  catalog.  We  will  buy  your  share  of 
the  wax  for  cash  or  will  work  it  into  foundation  for 
you.  Dadant  &  Sons,   Hamilton,   Illinois. 


GOATS 

FOR  SALE. — Two  %  Nubian  buck  kids,  five  % 
doe  kids,  one  yearling,   and  one  4-year-old. 

R.  M.  Collins,  630  S.  22d  St.,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

REAL  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE — Most  lovely  spot  in  south  Florida ; 
ten  acres  rich  soil  near  city  ;  improved  on  main  road. 
Ideal  for  honey  production ;  at  sacrifice. 

J.  A.  Shade,  Sarasota,  Flo. 

FOR  SALE. — 126  colonies  of  bees  and  extras. 
Also  home  consisting  of  two  acres,  with  improve- 
ments on,  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  South  Da- 
kota.    A  No.  1  honey  location.     Call  or  write 

P.  A.  Dahl,  Gayville,  S.   D. 

A  small  farm  in  California  will  make  you  more 
money  with  less  work.  You  will  live  longer  and 
better.  Delightful  climate.  Rich  soil.  Ho.spitable 
neighbors.  Good  roads,  schools,  and  churches.  Write 
for  our   San  Joaquin  Valley   illustrated  folders   free. 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner  A.  T.  & 
S.  P.  R'y,   1934  R'y  Exchange,   Chicago. 

FOR  SALE. — Small  truck  and  poultry  farm  on 
improved  road  within  12  miles  of  one  of  the  best 
markets  in  Ohio.  Large  house  and  barn ;  2  green- 
houses, 18x60  ft.;  all  buildings  in  good  condition; 
apple  orchard  in  bearing,  and  40  apple  and  peach 
trees  one  year  old.  Other  fruit  of  all  kinds.  A 
bargain.  For  particulars  write  W.  L.  Niederhiser, 
Rt.    2,   Calla,    Ohio. 

THIS  LITTLE  FARM  IN  VIRGINIA  is  an  ideal 
poultry  and  fruit  proposition ;  located  in  fine  com- 
munity at  railroad  station  and  general  store  in  beau- 
tiful Shenandoah  Valley ;  2  miles  from  good  town ; 
modern  five-room  bungalow,  nicely  furnished ;  price 
$1250  ;  easy  terms.  Send  for  magazine  and  list  of 
farms  from  .$500  up.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agt. 
N.  &  W.  Railwav,  246  N.  &  W.  Building,  Roanoke, 
Va. 

FOR  SALE. — Two  large  lots,  large  six-room  house, 
electrically  lighted,  good  cemented  cellar ;  cannot  be 
beat  for  wintering  bees;  good  well,  cistern,  number 
of  fruit-trees,  35  swarms  of  bees;  60  10-fr.  dove- 
tailed hives,  500  Hoffffman-fr.  wire  combs  not  over 
two  years  old;  all  fixtures  to  go  with  extracting.  All 
kinds  of  factory  work  near  by.  A  bargain.  This  ad. 
will  not  appear  again.  Write  J.  S.  Kendall,  Che- 
mung, 111. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 

Finest   Italian  queens.     Send  for  booklet  and  price 
list.     Jay   Smith,   1159   DeWolf  St.,  Vincennes,   Ind. 

PHELPS  queens  will  please  you.     Try  them  and 
you  will  be  convinced.  C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son. 

Well-bred  bees   and  queens.      Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  84  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


FOR   SALE. — Bees,    queens,    and   honey    in    their 
season.  H.  G.  Quirin,  Bellevue.,   O. 

FOR  SALE. — Golden  Italian  queens.    Untested.  50 
cents  each.  J.  F.  Michael,  Winchester,  Ind. 

FOR    SALE. — 40    colonies    of    Italian    bees.      For 
])articulars  address  Henry  S.  Smith,   Brooklyn.  Wis. 


When  it's  GOLDENS  it's  PHELPS.  Try  one  and 
be  convinced. 

C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Business   first     queens.       Select    untested,     $1.00 
each ;   $9.00  a  dozen ;  no  disease.      Price  list  free. 
M.  F.  Perry,  Bradentown,   Fla. 

niree-banded   Italian   queens   and   a   few   hundred 
pounds   of  bees   for   sale.      Safe   arrival   guaranteed. 
J.  A.  Jones,   Rt.   3,   Greenville,   Ala. 

Gray    Caucasian    Queens,    untested,    $1.00;    select 
untested,    $1.25;   tested,   $1.50;    select  tested,   $2.00. 
H.  W.  Fulmer,  Box  G,  Point  Pleasant,  Pa. 

Try  ALEXANDER'S  Italian  queens  for  results. 
Untested,  each,  75  cts. ;  6  for  $4.25 ;  $8  per  dozen. 
Bees  by  the  pound.     C.  F.  Alexander,  Campbell,  Cal. 

Tested  leather-colored  queens,  $2.00;  after  June 
1,  $1.50;  untested,  $1.00;  $10.00  per  dozen,  return 
mail.     A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Vigorous  prolific   Italian  queens,   $1 ;    6,   $5,  June 
1.      Mv   circular   gives   best  methods   of   introducing. 
A.  V.  Small,  2302  Agency  Road,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Italian  queens,  THE  HONEY  GATHERERS. 
Price  one  dollar  each,  nine  dollars  a  dozen.  Edith 
M.  Phelps,  259   Robinson  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE. — 450  hives  of  bees,  all  well  located 
in  best  alfalfa  and  sweet-clover  localities;  also  shop 
and  fixtures  in  town. 

W.   L.   Porter,    Caldwell,    Idaho. 

FOR  SALE. — Small  apiary  of  25  colonies  Ital- 
ian bees  in  8-frame  hives;  quantity  of  supers,  new 
hives,  and  accessories. 

O.  Flinch,  Huntington,,  N.  Y. 

Queens  that  boost  your  bank  account,  three-band 
or  golden.  Untested,  75  cts.;  tested,  $1.00;  se'eet, 
$1.50.  J.  B.  Marshall  &  Son,  Rosedale  Apiaries, 
Big  Bend,    La. 

FOR  SALE. — 190  colonies  of  Italian  less.  Ide  1 
location  for  rearing  queens  and  combless  bees;  two 
miles   from  New   Orleans. 

M.  Stevenson,  Westwego,  La. 

Finest  Italian  queens,  June  1  to  November.  $1.00; 
6   for   $5.00;   my   circular  gives  good  methods.      Ask 
for  one. 
J.  W.  Romberger,   3113  Locust  St.,   St.  Joseph,   Mo. 

FOR  SALE. — Bright  Italian  queens  at  65  cts. 
each;  $6.50  per  doz. ;  ready  April  15.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

T.  J.  Talley,  Rt.  3,  Greenville,  Ala. 

Southwest  Virginia  five-band  Italian  queens,  the 
fancy  comb-honey  strain,  gentle  to  handle.  They 
will  please  vou.     Try  one.      $1.00  each. 

Henry  S.  Bohon,  Rt.  3,  Box  2112,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Golden  and  three-banded  Italian  queens  for  July, 
^us.,  and  Sept.  Now,  onlv  50  cents  each,  6  for 
$3.00,   12  for  $6.00,  virgins  30  cts. 

G.  H.   Merrill,   Pickens,    S.   C. 

FOR    SALE. — Golden    Italian    queens    of    an    im- 
proved strain  ;    the  bee  for  honey,   hardiness,    gentle- 
ness,   and    beauty.      Untested,    $1.00 ;    tested,    $2.00. 
Wallace  R.  Beaver,   Lincoln,  111. 

FOR  SALE. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
golden  liees  ;  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering  they 
nre  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed.  Price 
$1;  6  for  $5.  Wm.  S.  Barnett,  Barnetts,  Va. 

Bright  Italian  queens  for  sale  at  60  cts.  each. 
$6.00  per  doz. ;  virgins,  25  cts.  each.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

W.  W.  Talley,  Rt.  4,  Greenville,  Ala. 

FOR  SALE — Three-banded  Italian  bees  and 
queens  from  the  best  honey-gathering  strains  obtain- 
able. Untested  queens,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.00. 
Tested  queens,  $1.50  each. 

Robt.  B.  Spicer,  Wharton,  N.  J. 
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Untested    ItaHan    queens    for    ra'e. — 1,    $1.00;    3, 
$275;    6,    $5.00;    12,    $9.00.      Satisfaction    guaran- 
teed. F.  L.  Johnson,  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 

ITALIAN  BEES  AND  QUEENS. — 1,  $1.00;  12, 
$9.00.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

A.  E.   Crandall  &  Son,   Berlin,   Conn. 

"She-Kuits-me"  bright  Italian  queens;  $1  by  re- 
turn  mail  till  Oct.   1. 

Allen   Latham,   Norwichtown,   Ct. 

FOB  SALE. — Warranted  queens  from  one  of  Dr. 
Miller's  breeders,  50  cts.  each, 

Geo.  A.  Hummer,   Prairie  Point,   Miss. 

FOR  SALE. — 84  colonies  of  bees  on  wired  Hoff- 
man frames,  nice  clean  combs  in  10-frame  hives;  no 
disease;   25   extra  hives;    85   comb-honey  supers. 

Wheeler's  Comb-Honey  Apiaries,  Rhinecliff,  N.  Y. 

FOR  S.VLE — 17  colonies  in  10-fr.  and  43  colonies 
in  8-fr.  Hoffman:  excellent  strain,  3-banded,  no  dis- 
ease.    Owner  .celling  to  stock  large  farm. 

E.  C.  Schiesser,  Rt.  1,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

QUEENS  OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. — Untested, 
75c  each,  $8.00  per  doz. :  .-elect  untested,  90c  each, 
$9.00  per  doz. ;  select  tested,  $1.50  each,  $15.00  per 
doz. ;  extra  select  breeder,  $5.00. 

H.  N.  Major,  South  Wales,  N.  Y. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees; 
the  highest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honev-gatherers 
as  can  be  found;  each,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  tested, 
$2.00;   breeders,   $5.00  to   $10.00. 

,1.    B.   Brockwell,    Barnetts,  Va. 

My  bright  Italian  queens  will  be  ready  to  ship 
April  1  at  60  cts.  each;  virgin  queens,  30  cts. 
Send  for  price  list  of  queens,  bees  by  the  pound 
and  nucleus.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. M.  Bates,  Rt.  4,  Greenville,  Ala. 

Golden  Italian  queens  from  .Tune  to  November, 
untested,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25;  doz.,  $8.00;  tested.  $1.25; 
6,  $7.00;  select  tested,  $1.50;  breeders,  $5.00.  Bees 
by  pound  or  nucleus.  Pure  mating  guaranteed. 
Send  for  circular.     J.   I.   Danielson,  Fairfield,    la. 

None  but  the  best  Queen,s  are  sent  out  by  us — 
three-band  Italians  that  are  guaranteed  to  give  satis- 
faction. Untested  queens,  75e;  $8.00  per  doz.: 
tested,  $1.00  each.  No  disease.  Orders  filled 
promptly.     J.  W.  K.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Loreauville,  La. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  gentle  golden 
bees ;  good  honev-gatherers :  no  foul  brood.  Selet  t 
tested,  $1.25;  tested,  $1.00;  untested,  65  cts.;  6, 
$3.75;   12,  $7.00.     No  nuclei  or  bees  for  sale. 

D.  T.  Gaster,  Rt.  2,  Randleman,  N.  C. 

Queens,     Queens,    Queens.       We    are    better    pre- 
pared than  ever  to  supply  vou.     Untested,  55c  each; 
tested,    $1.00   each;    select '  tested,    $1.65    each.      See 
our  big  illustrated  ad.  on  first  leaf  of  this  .iournal. 
W.   D.   Achord,  Fitzpatrick,   Ala. 

The  demand  for  PHELPS'  GOLDENS  has  been 
so  great  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  fill  orders  for 
less  than  $12.00  a  dozen  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season.  Single  queens  $1.00  as  usual.  THEY  ARE 
BEAUTIES!     Try  one.     C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son. 

FOR  SALE. — Three-band  Italian  queens  from 
best  honev-gathering  strains  obtainable.  Untested 
queens,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25:  12,  $8.00.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

W.  T.  Perdue,  Ft.  Deposit,  Ala. 


Golden  Italian  queens  from  a  breeder  (hat  was  a 
first-premium  winner  at  Illinois  State  Fair  in  1916; 
untested,  75  cts.;  six  for  $4.25;  doz.,  $8.00;  sele-t 
untested,  $1.00;  6  for  $5.00;  12  for  $9.00;  tested, 
$1.50;   6  for  8.00. 

A.  O.  Heinzel,  Rt.  3,  Lincoln,  111. 

PHELPS  GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QUEENS  combine 
the  nua'ities  you  want.  Thev  are  ereat  HONEY- 
GATHERERS,  BEAUTIFUL  "and  GENTLE.  Mat- 
ed, $1.00;  dozen,  $12.00;  tested.  $3.00:  breeders, 
$5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son,  Wilcox  St., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


QUEENS. — Improved  three-landed  I'alian',  br' d 
fjr  LUtine.ss,  .lune  1  to  Kov.  15,  untested  qiTeens,  75 
cts.  each;  dozen,  $8  00;  select,  $1.00;  dozen,  $10.00; 
tested  queens,  $1.25  each;  dozen,  $12.00.  Safe  ar- 
rival and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  C.  demons,   Rt.  3,   Williamstown,  Ky. 

North  Carolina-bred  Italian  queens  of  Dr.  C.  C. 
Miller's  famous  strain  of  three-banded  Italian  bees; 
.Tulv  1  utitil  Oct.  1,  untested,  75  cts.;  per  doz., 
$8.00;  tested,  $1,00;  doz.,  $11.00;  select  tested, 
$1.50.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
L.  Parker,   Rt.   2,   Benson,   N.   C. 

My  choice  northern-bred  Italian  queens  are  hardy, 
vigorous,  and  prolific.  May  and  June,  untested, 
$1.50;  select  tint.,  $2.00;  tested,  $3.00;  after  Julv  1, 
unt,,  $1.00;  select  unt.,  $1.25;  tested,  $2.00;  select 
tested,  2.50.     Free  circular. 

F.   L.   Barber,   Lowville,   N.   Y. 

TENNESSEE-BRED  QUEENS. — My  three-band 
strain  that  has  given  such  universal  satisfaction  for 
over  40  years.  Orders  filled  promptly  or  money  re- 
funded bv  fir.st  mail.  1000  nuclei  in  use.  Tested, 
in  June,  $1.75;  untested,  $1.00;  in  July,  $1.50  and 
75   cts.      Postal  brings   circular. 

John  M.   Davis,   Spring  Hill,   Tenn. 

Put  a  good  queen  in  each  colony  now,  when  good 
queens  can  be  had  promptly  at  low  prices.  The  wi:c 
beekeeper  does  not  buy  queens  in  spring  when  Ihey 
are  scarce,  high  in  price,  delivery  uncertain.  He 
buys  now  and  insures  disease  resistance,  safe  win- 
tering, and  a  good  honey  crop.  Our  Italian  queens 
give  these  three  qualities  and  are  now  at  their  best; 
1.  75  ct5. ;  6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.00;  25,  $15.00;  100, 
$50.      J.   B.   Hoilopeter,    Qiieenbreeder,   Rockton,    Pa. 

FOR  SALE. — 75  colonies  of  fancy  Italian  1  ees, 
guaranteed  free  from  disease;  all  combs  built  fro-n 
full  sheets  of  foundation  and  wired;  nearly  all 
young  queens ;  a  fancy  comb-honey  strain ;  are  se  - 
ond  to  none  as  honey-gatherers  and  hardiness:  fix- 
tures for  both  comb  and  extracted  honey.  Also  farm 
of  50  acres  in  an  A  No.  1  location  for  clover,  bass- 
wood,  and  buckwheat.  Reason  for  felling,  must 
seek  milder  climate  for  health;  low  price  for  quick 
sale.     Thos.  Broderick,  Rt.  13,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

QUEENS  FOR  SALE. — Italian  queens  that  pro- 
duce workers  of  a  honey-gathering  quality  that  are 
excellent ;  none  better  for  an  all-purpose  bee.  Red- 
clover  three-lianded  Italians  are  the  kind  to  have. 
I  have  selected  my  strain  from  the  biggest  and  let 
lireeders  of  the  U.  S.  They  are  fine.  Send  in  your 
orders.  I  am  clasing  now  for  winter.  Untested,  1, 
75  cts.;  doz.,  $6.50;  select  untested,  1,  $1.00;  doz.. 
$7.50;  tested,  1,  $1.25;  select  tested,  1,  $1.50;  extra 
select  tested,  1,  $2.00;  best  breeders,  $10;  fair 
breeders,  $5.00.  Bees  by  pound.  See  advertise- 
ment of  my  bees,  Julv  and  August  Gleanings. 

H.  B.  Murray,   Liberty,  N.  C. 

Golden  three-band  Italian  and  Carniolan  oueens: 
Virgin:  1,  50c;  6,  $2.50;  12.  $4.00;  100,  $25.00. 
Untested:  1,  75c;  6,  $4.20;  12,  $7.80;  100,  $60.0'). 
Select  untested:  1,  85c;  6,  $4.80;  12,  $9.00:  100, 
$70.00.  Tested:  1,  $1.00;  6,  $5.40;  12,  $10.20: 
100,  $80.00.  Select  tested.  1,  $1.25:  12,  $13.80; 
100,  $100.  Breeders:  $3.00  each.  Bees  in  'o-nb- 
'ess  packages:  V2  lb.,  75c;  1  lb..  $1.25;  2  lbs., 
S2.25.  Nuclei:  1  frame,  $1.25:  2  frames,  $T  25  :  3 
frames,  $3.00.  Add  price  of  queens  wante  1.  We 
guarantee  safe  arrival   and   no   disease. 

C.   B.    Bankston,    Buffalo,    Tex. 

Queens  of  my  own  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller's  3-band- 
ed select  stock  the  ret  of  this  season.  75  cts.  each; 
$65.00  per  100;  tested,  $1.50  each;  $15.00  per 
dozen;  breeders,  $5.00  and  $10.00.  A  fine  breeder 
sent  on  two  frames  of  brood  in   nucle'.   $10.00. 

Curd  Walker,  Jellico,  Tenn. 

I  think  so  much  of  my  Walker  nueeis  nv.r\  bees 
that  I  have  been  able  to  induce  mv  friend  Mr.  Walter 
Hall  to  try  one.  I  am  quite  sure  be  will  find  them 
as  good  as  I  recommend.  I  have  in  my  apiary 
oueens  from  four  different  breeders  of  queens,  but 
the  Walker  bents  them  all.  W^hen  I  want  more 
queens  yours  are  good  enoueh  for  me  even  if  the 
price  is  a  little  steep.     J.  M.  Meadows,  Dorton,  Tenn. 
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ITALIAN  QUEENS,  northern -bred,  three-bnndiMl. 
liiirliest  grade;  select  untested,  s"a'n"tu''d :  queen 
and  drone  mothers  are  chosen  from  colonies  noted 
for  honey-production,  hardiness,  prolificness,  gentle- 
ness, and  perfect  markings.  Price,  one,  $1.00;  12, 
$9.00;    50,   $;!0.00.  .  Send   for   circular. 

J.  H.  Haughey,   Berrien   Springs,   Michigan. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED. — An  e.xperienced  apiarist,  also  to  work 
in  winter   and  bad  days  in  factory  or   supply   house, 
.\ ear-round  work.     State  wages,  age,   and  e.xperience. 
Carl  P.  Buck,   Augusta,   Kans. 

HELP  WANTED. — Factory  positions,  men  for 
lumleryard  and  woodworking-machine  operators; 
boys  over  16  years  for  helpers  on  woodworking-ma- 
chines; women  and  girls  over  17  years  to  work  on 
light  manufacturing.  Steady  employment  to  com- 
petent workers.  Apply  by  letter,  giving  previous 
experience,  if  any.  Address  The  A.  I.  Root  Co., 
Medina,  O. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root 

.1u8t  at  present  our  stock  of  "Tlie  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Honey  Bee,"  by  H.  v.  Buttel-Recpen,  is 
exhausted,  and  we  shall  be  delated  in  fillin.;  orders 
till  a  new  issue  now  in  process  of  printing  can  le 
gotten  out.  We  hope  to  complete  this  work  by 
Oct.    1.  

THE    POTATO-PEXS    UP    TO    DATE. 

Just  now,  August  11,  we  have  notice  of  two  pa- 
tato-pens  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  that  were  planted  to 
early  potatoes,  and  the  vines  have  matured  and  the 
potatoes  have  been  dug.  One  of  them,  says  the 
owner,  "did  not  get  as  many  potatoes  out  of  the  pen 
as  he  put  in  for  seed."  The  other  says,  he  "reaped 
half  a  bushel  from  it,  all  from  the  top.  They  were 
all  good  potatoes,  however."  We  now  await  with 
"bated  breath"  a  report  from  Hendricks,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  who  invented  the  potato-pen  forty  years 
ago,  but  has  just  recently  given  it  to  the  world. 
How  many  potatoes  will  he  get  from  the  pen  on 
which  he  is  bestowing  such  extra  pains  ?  See  page 
559,  July  Gleanings. 


WORLD-WIDE  PROHIBITION. 

Since  Gleanings  has  got  to  be  a  monthly 
instead  of  a  semimonthly,  it  is  a  hard  mat- 
ter for  me  to  note  the  progress  prohibition 
Ls  making,  because  the  news  I  give  will 
l)robably  he  stale  before  it  aj^pears  in  our 
monthly.  But  here  is  a  brief  letter  from 
one  of  our  beekeeping  friends  in  Porto  Rico 
that  I  think  will  please  you  as  it  pleases 
me.  It  was  written  to  my  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Boyden : 

Mr.  A.  L.  Boyden: — Please  inform  Mr.  A.  I. 
Root  that  Porto  Rico  was  voted  dry  by  about  35,000 
votes  yesterday.  Some  of  the  propaganda  we  have 
been  responsible  for  when  traveling  over  the  hills. 
For  four  years  demon  rum  will  be  baniyhtul,  nor 
can  there  le  anything  imported  for  four  years. 
There  is  a  lot  of  kicking  because  the  Jones  Act  pro- 
vided prohibition.  The  liquor  interests  wanted  a 
referendum,   and  they  got  the  "steam  roller," 

J.    M.    J.    SlKIiEkT. 

Mayaguez,   Porto  Rico,   .July   17. 

In  a  letter  from  Superintendent  (hooke, 
of  the  Anti-saloon  League  of  Florida,  dated 
Aug.  8,  1  find  the  following: 


We  arc  in  the  hottest  fight  ever  wa?ed  in  Jack- 
sonvi'.le.  The  President  >etterday  cloel  ll.e  saloons 
in  Pensacola,  Key  West,  St.  Augustine,  and  four- 
teen saloons  in  .facksonville,  which  were  located 
within   half  a   mile  of  the  armory. 

C.  W.  Crooke. 

Jacksonville,  FUi.,  Aug.  8,  1917. 

In  regard  to  Key  West,  I  clij)  from  the 
Manatee  River  Journal  as  follows: 

Prohibition  went  into  effect  in  Key  West  at  6 
o'clock  Saturday  night  in  accordance  with  the 
proclamation  of  President  Wilson,  of  July  25.  Se- 
cret-service men  notified  all  the  saloons  that  they 
could  not  open  within  half  a  mile  of  the  military 
reservations.  The  island  of  Key  West  is  one  and 
one-half  miles  wide  and  four  and  one-half  long. 
The  reservation   includes  every  section  of  the   island. 


'■'^i.T'^y?. 


mrnw 


rreel 

A  50-callon  barrel 
of  Scalecide  free  to 
any  any  one  who 
will  suggest  a  fairer 
guarantee  than  that 
given  below. 

^     "SCALECIDE" 

As  proofofour  confidence  and  to  strength- 
en yours,  we  will  make  the  following 
proposition  to  any  fruit  grower  of  average 
honesty  and  veracity: 

Divide  your  orchard  in  half,  tio  matter  how  large 
or  small.  Spray  one-half  with  "SCALECIDE", 
and  the  other  with  Lime -Sulfur  for  three  years, 
everything  elsebeing  equal.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  three  disinterested  fruit  growers  say  that 
the  part  sprayed  with  "SCALECIDE"  is  not  in 
every  way  better  than  that  sprayed  with  Lime- 
Sulfur,  we  will  return  you  the  money  you  paid 
us  for  the  "SCALECIDE". 

Send  for  new  free  booklet, 
"  Profits  in  Fall  Sprayiny;". 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  M'f  g  Chemists 

50  Church  St.    Dept.6  New  York 


PA  'T'TT'TVr'T'C      Practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Court* 
ii  1  JLi  1  1  O      Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Chas.  J.  Williamson,  McLachlan  Building 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


SWARMIISG   CONTROLLED  . 

If  interested,  address  Charles  Thompson, 
Marion,  Iowa,  for  information. 


BEE   SUPPLIES  fX].^^"""  "*'"' '°"  """^ 

Dept.  T,   CLEMONS  BEE  SUPPLY  CO.. 
128  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SUBSCRIBERS: 


Please  always,  always,  ALWAYS,  when 
writing  to  have  the  mail  address  of  your 
' '  Gleanings  ' '  changed,  give  the  former  post- 
office  address.  Please  do.  It  will  save  the 
publishers  much  time  and  inconvenience. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  PubUshers. 
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AROUND   THE   OFFICE 

M.-A.-O. 

The  only  way  I  can  stick  in  ' '  Gleanings  ' ' 
at  all  any  more  anywhere  is  by  saying  the 
very  first  thing  in  this  September  issue  that 
a  lot  of  things  I  have  written  ain't  so  and 
take  it  back.  So  I  say  it  ain  't  so  and  take 
it  back.  For  instance,  that  the  squash  bugs 
in  my  garden  that  escaped  some  one's  plan 
of  death-by-fright  got  as  large  and  noisy  as 
partridges.  I  take  part  of  that  back.  I  '11 
skin  back  the  statement  about  Mel  Pritch- 
ard's  thinking  the  drones  in  the  greenhouse 
mating  experiment  didn  't  know  a  virgin 
queen  from  an  air  ship.  Mel  couldn  't 
a-known  that.  But  I  won't  take  very  much 
more  back  for  nobody,  so  I  won't.  I  am 
sufferin'  back  here  in  these  back  pages  of 
' '  Gleanings ' '  as  an  apostle  and  standard- 
bearer  of  truth,  and  I  am  going  to  keep  on 
apostling  and  standard-bearing  till  the  cows 
come  home.  I  am  telling  a  durned  sight 
more  truth  than  I  am  of  the  other  kind  back 
here,  and  if  I  get  kicked  out  and  martyred, 
it's  because  the  editors  can't  stand  it — so  it 
is.  I  am  going  out  thru  the  back  cover -page 
with  the  banner  of  truth  and  progress  flying, 
when  I  go.  But  in  a  good  many  ways  I  am 
like  the  mighty/  Muscovite  revolution — once 
started  they  can  't  quell  me.  But,  as  I  sai<l 
up  above,  I  take  it  back — just  enough,  that  is. 

*  *   * 

A  friend  of  mine  down  at  Ada,  O.,  who  is 
a  beginner,  made  a  bull's  eye  and  rang  the 
bell  when  he  shot  this  into  some  of  the  high 
lords  of  beekeeping  in  a  letter  to  me. 
Here's  his  shot:  "I  am  just  a  poor  begin- 
ner, and  most  of  the  time  don  't  know  how 
to  proceed  with  my  work  with  bees,  for  the 
department  editors  of  Gleanings  advocate 
this,  that,  and  t'other.  Each  one  says 
he's  right  and  the  other  fellow  wrong — so, 
who  in  samhill  can  I  believe?  I  think 
twelve  beginners  should  be  picked  as  a  jury, 
with  A.  I.  Eoot  as  judge,  and  a  verdict  ren- 
dered as  to  who  are  the  sheep  and  who  are 
the  goats  among  those  department  editors. ' ' 
Gosh,  but  that  tickles  me!  Hit  'em  agen! 
Let's  us  beginners  and  me  square  off  against 
the  old  bee  highcockalorums  every  time  we 
get  a  chance  (only  I  wish  to  except  my 
friend,  J.  E.  Crane,  who  once  said  something 
good  about  Man-Around-the-OfBce). 

*  «   * 

I  guess  the  Roots  did  themselves  some- 
thing that  they  didn 't  ' '  calullate ' '  on  when 
they  took  me  by  the  scuff  of  the  neck  and 
kicked  me  out  back  here  in  the  advertising 
columns.  They  didn't  mean  me  any  good, 
that's  sure.  JBut  it  seems  now  they  have 
helped  themselves  as  usual  by  slamming  me, 
for  a  sure  good  friend  of  mine  away  up  in 
North  Yakima,  Wash.,  writes  a  sympathetic 
letter  taking  my  side  against  all  the  edi- 
tor crew,  and  says:  "Gleanings  must  be 
trying  to  help  their  advertisers,  for  no 
sooner  had  I  finished  reading  your  pleasant 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 
AT  4% 


SAFETY  and 

4  PER  CENT 

Under    All    Conditions. 

People  who  deposit 
money  in  this  bank  BY 
MAIL  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  no 
matter  what  conditions 
may  arise,  every  dollar 
they  entrust  to  us  will 
be  absolutely  safe. 

Deposits  may  be  safely 
sent  in  the  form  of  check, 
draft,  express,  or  postofiice 
nioneyorder,  or  the  curren- 
cy by  registered  mail. 

We  will  be  glad  to  have  you 
make  use  of  our  facilities  with 
the  understanding  that  you  will 
receive  perfect  protection  and 
thoroughly  efficient  service. 

Write  for  detailed  information 
concerning  BANKING  BY 
MAIL. 


USAVINGS  ""< 

DEPOSIT  BANKC? 


I 


MEDINA,  OHIO 


A.T.  SPlTZER.Pres. 

E.R.  ROOT.  Vice-Pres. 
, E.B.  SPITZER,  Cashier, 


I 


ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


'•   ■  ■  ■    ■  ■  ■ 


BARNES' 

Hand  and  Foot  Power 

Machinery 

This  out   re|)resents  our  com- 
bined  cirt'ular   saw.  which  ia 
made   for  beekeepers'  use   ia 
the  construction  of  their 
liives.  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send    for   illustrated    catalog: 
and   prices 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO 

545  Ruby  St 

ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 
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Around  the  Office — Continued 


jests  than  my  eye  fell  on  the  Stover  Api- 
aries advertisement;  and,  feeling  rather 
happy  over  that  one  about  old  Mr.  Eoot 
'having  his  eye  on  her,'  I  bought  one  dozen 
queens  of  the  Stovers.  It  is  an  ill-wind, 
etc.,  you  know."  I've  nothing  against  the 
Stover  apiaries  yet;  but  if  they  don't  hold 
out  enough  from  what  they  pay  the  Eoots 
for  advertising  to  give  me  a  commission  on 
those  12  queens,  I'll  list  them  right  along- 
side the  editorial  Eoots  and  begin  waitin '. 


The  hat,  of  which  a  picture  is  printed 
in  the  center  of  this  portentous  paragraph, 
was  one  worn  by  Editor  E.  E.  Eoot  during 
the  course  of  a  bee  misunderstanding  in  which 
he  animatedly  engaged  at  about  6  p.  m.  July 
2.  The  little  specks  to  be  seen  on  the  crown 
of  this  chapeau  are  not  hayseed  nor  yet 
ostrich  plumes.  They  are  detached  and 
withered  bee-stingers  hors  de  combat.  There 
were  127  of  these  battle  banners,  by  actual 


Stinger  Trimmed. 

count,  sticking  in  that  hat-crown  when  Mr. 
Eoot  laid  down  the  red-hot  gauge  of  busy 
battle  and  hied  himself  to  his  quiet  home 
via  a  doctor 's  office.  The  apiary  mistake 
wasn't  his.  He  went  in  to  save  the  day — 
and  did  it  gloriously;  but,  as  they  say, 
"he  got  his."  Oh,  he  did!  he  got  it  the 
durndest.  The  only  comment  I  have  to 
make  at  this  time  is  that  I  recall  this  same 
E.  E.  Eoot  some  years  ago  giving  a  lecture 
and  demonstration  on  the  gentleness  of  bees 
up  in  the  good  old  Medina  Congregational 
church — and  I  believed  him  then.  THEN. 
And  wasn  't  that  a  holy  place  to  try  to  put 
that  stingless  stuff  across?  I  wot  it  so. 
Poor  old  Uzzah  was  called  hence  indefinitely 
and  hasn  't  reported  since  for  just  thought- 
lessly touching  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  in 
trying  to  keep  it  from  tipping  over.  Suppos- 
ing he  had  tried  to  pull  off  a  "stingless" 
bee  demonstration  in  it — and  had  got  stung 
ad  infinitum  while  he  was  propounding  the 
stingless,  too!  I  don't  want  to  make  E.  E. 
Eoot  remorseful  the  rest  of  his  life  or  his 
old  age  unhappy;  but  I  had  thought  on  these 
things,  and  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  now 


Queens  of  MOORE'S 
STRAIN  of  Italians 

PRODUCE  WORKERS 

'I'liat   fill  the  .super  (luick 
With  honey  nice  and  thick. 
They  have  won  a  world-wide  reputation  for 
honey-gathering,    hardiness,   gentleness,   etc. 
Untested   queens,    $1.00  ;  six,  $5.00  ;  12,  $   9.00. 
Select   untested,        $1.25;  six,  $6.00;  12,  $11.00 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circular  free. 


=    Queen-breeder 


J.  P.  MOORE,  i 

Route  1.  MORGAN,  KY.    1 


Dost  Hand  lantorn 


A  powerful  portable  lamp,  giving  a  300  candle 
power  pure  white  light.  Just  what  the  farmer, 
dairyman,  stockman,  etc.  needs.  Safe — Reliable 
.—Economical— Absolutely  Rain,  Storm  and  Bug 
proof.  Burns  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Light 
in  weight.  Agents  wanted.  Big  Profits.  Write 
lor  Catalog.   jjj£  BEST  UGHT  CO. 

306  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


VICTOR  and  HOME  VICTOR 

Multiple  System 

Water  Heaters  for 

House  Heating 


Heats  bath  and  Idtchen  boiler  too. 
ONE  STOVE  AND  ONE  FIRE 
YEAR  ROUND.  There  is  nothing 
like  it.     Send  for  booklet. 

S.  V.  Reeves,  Mfr. 
Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


BEEKEEPER'S 
SUPPLIES 

HIVES     .      FRAMES 
FOUNDATION     .      ETC. 


The  Tillson  Company,  Ltd. 

Tillsonburg^,  Ontario,  Canada 


IE  DAG  E*S 

L  Fglue  :^-:Zs 

FOR     EMCRCENOES      IOC 


Rhode  Island  Northern-bred  Italian 

Queens,  $1.00.      Circular. 
O.  E.  TULIP,  ARLINGTON,  RHODE  ISLAND 

piTT'P'C'lVrC      Select  Italians;   bees  by  the  pound;    nuclei. 
X  *-^  AliJlii^  O     J917  prices  on  request.     Write 


J.  B.  Hollopeter 


Rockton,  Pennsylvania 
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make  this  surging  thought  public.  He 
shouldn  't  do  such  things  in  church.  If  lie 
can  and  get  away  with  it,  then  Uzzah  wasn  't 
treated   square,   not   by   a    durned   sight   he 

wasn  't. 

*  *   * 

I  don't  know  whether  John  C.  Finlay, 
breeder  of  Italian  queen-bees  at  Kilwinning, 
Scotland,  is  any  friend  of  mine  or  not.  Why 
I  am  in  doubt  about  it  is  because  he  wants 
me  to  recommend  beer  (in  a  way)  to  Mr.  A. 
I.  Eoot,  after  he  (Finlay)  knows  perfectly 
well  what  happened  to  me  just  for  quoting 
some  ' '  language "  of  a  roiled  man  who 
hadn  't  found  the  crank  to  the  ' '  extracter ' ' 
these  Eoots  had  sent  him.  I  won  't  take  any 
more  chances  myself,  for  I  have  got  house 
rent  to  pay.  So  I  am  going  to  let  Finlay 
say  it  himself,  and  I  don 't  care  much 
whether  the  500  miles  of  land  and  3600  miles 
of  water  between  him  and  A.  I.  Root  saves 
him  or  not.  Here  is  what  Finlay  slipped  to 
me,  trying  to  get  me  to  pass  it  along  o.  k.'d: 
"I  notice  you  now  wish  you  'had 'n 'adidit ' 
about  that  fellow  and  the  crank  of  his  ex- 
tractor. I  do  not  wish  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  to  be 
'  on  you '  again,  but  here  is  a  little  tip  on 
uniting  which  we  Scottish  beekeepers  use — 
that  is,  spray  the  bees  to  be  united  with  a 
little  beer.  It  works  like  magic.  The  bee  ia 
very  quiet  when  intoxicated — unlike  human 
beings.  We  call  this  the  'beery  method.' 
Kindly  recommend  the  above  to  Mr.  Root. ' ' 
Say,  Finlay,  you  come  over  and  recommend 
it  yourself.  I  positively  don 't,  won  't,  and 
wouldn  't  and  dasn  't.  No,  nix,  not,  never 
and  nevermore.     Do  you,  Finlay,  understand 

now? 

*  *   * 

My  friend,  R.  A.  Alden,  of  the  Seattle 
' '  Times, ' '  sends  me  word  of  how  a  queen- 
bee  temporarily  reduced  Uncle  Sam 's  army 
force  out  there  by  one  man.  It  was  "this 
a  way:"  Avery  Smith,  a  rancher  living 
hear  Tacoma,  Wash.,  hobbled  into  the  re- 
cruiting office  of  the  Eighth  Engineer  Regi- 
ment at  Seattle  recently  all  fussed  up. 
When  he  could  get  the  attention  of  a 
lieutenant  he  said:  "I  put  this  here  queen- 
bee  in  her  little  wood  carrying  box,  Lieu- 
tenant, an '  started  hoss-back  on  ol '  Baldy 
acrost  the  hills  f'r  the  home  ranch.  Thru 
the  timber,  where  it  was  cool,  the  swarm 
follered  us  peaceably  enough;  but  out  on 
the  prairie  when  the  sun  hit  'em  them  bees 
got  unpacifiod  sudden,  like  a  boiler  bustin  ' 
up.  They  stang  me  an'  they  stang  each 
other  an'  they  stang  ol '  Baldy — which  it 
cost  me  $3  f'r  a  long-range  telephone  call 
to  find  out  the  sheriff,  liad  stopped  the  crit- 
ter five  counties  up  state.  Sheriff  said  they 
was  a  quart  of  bees  still  festooned  on  ol' 
Baldy,  enjoyin'  the  ride.  So,  if  I  could  lend 
my  boy  Henry  back  from  the  army  f'r  a 
couple  of  days  he  could  haul  me  an '  the 
queen-bee  to  the  ranch  in  his  automobeol 
which  can't  get  stang,  whilst — "  About 
that  time  the  Lieutenant  liad  heard  enough. 


QUEENS 

Quirin's  Improved  Superior  Italian  Bees 
and  Queens.  They  are  Northern  Bred 
and  Hardy.    .    25  Years  a  Queen-breeder. 


PRICES 

Before  July  1st 

After  July  1st 

1 

6 

12 

1 

6 

12 

Select  untested.... 

1  00 

5.00 

9.00 

.75 

4.00 

7.00 

Tested 

1.60 

8.00 

15.00 

1.00 

5.00 

9.00 

Select  tested    

2.00 

10.00 

18.00 

1.50 

8.00 

15.00 

2-coinb  nuclei 

2.50 

14.00 

25.00 

2.25 

12  00 

22.00 

3-comb  nuclei  .  .. 

3.60 

20.00 

35.00 

3.25 

18.00 

32.  UO 

8-fr»me  colonies  . . 

6.00 

30  00 

5.00 

25.00 

10-fraine  colonies  . 

7.50 

38  00 

6.50 

32.00 

1-2  lb   pkgr.  bees  . . . 

1.5» 

7.00 

1.00 

6.00 

1-lb.  pkgf.  bees 

2.00 

10.00 

1.50 

8.09 

Breeders. — The  cream  selected  from  our  en-  g 

tire  stock  of  oiityards;    nothing  better.      These  § 

breeders,  $5.00  each.  § 

Can  furnish  bees  on  Danzenbaker  and  L.  or  = 

Hoffman  frames.  _  g 

Above  price  on  bees  by  pound,   nuclei,    and  § 

colonies  does   not   include   queen.      You   are   to  s 

select   such   queen   as  you   wish  with  the  bees,  i 

and  add  the  price.  g 

No  bees  by  pound  sent  out  till  first  of  June,  i 

Also  nuclei  and  colonies,  if  wanted  before  June  ^ 

1,  add  25  per  cent  to  price  in  table.  ^ 

Breeders,  select  tested  and  tested  queens  can  ^ 

be  sent  out  as  early  as  weather  will  permit.  ^ 

Send   for   testimonials.      Orders  booked   now.  ^ 

Reference — any    large    supply    dealer    or    any  h 

bank  having  Dun's  reference  book.  s 

H.  G.  Quirin,  Bellevue,  Ohio    | 


Queens  from  Dr.  C.  C. 
Miller's  Best 
Breeders 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  Dr.  C. 
C.  Miller  to  keep  us  supplied  with  some  of 
his  best  breeders,  and  are  rearing  queens 
from  these  superior  mothers  that  we  guar- 
antee to  be  as  good  as  can  be  reared.  These 
queens  are  not  just  individuals  that  have 
made  a  good  yield ;  we  all  have  some  colo- 
nies that  made  a  good  showing,  but  all 
do  not  have  a  strain  that  holds  the  world's 
record  as  his  does.  You  are  getting  at  a 
low  price  the  results  of  fifty  years  of  care- 
ful breeding  of  one  of  the  most  successful 
beekeepers  in  the  world.  Safe  arrival  and  en- 
tire satisfaction  guaranteed  on  all  goods  sold. 

One  untested  Miller  queen,  $1.00,  $11.00 
per  dozen ;  75c  each  in  lots  of  25  or  more. 
Tested,  $2.00.  E.\-.  Se'ect  Tested,  $3.50. 
Breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00  each. 

.V  two-frame  nuc'eus  and  untested  queen 
of  this  strain  shipped  on  the  tenth  of  May, 
1916,  built  up  into  a  ten-frame  colony  and 
stored  FOUR  SUPEKS  OF  COMB  HONEY 
and  the  owner  says  he  believed  they  would 
have  filled  another  super  had  he  known 
enough  to  have  given  it  to  them. 

In  buying  queens  to  fight  EUROPEAN 
FOUL  BROOD  remember  how  little  it  af 
fected  DR.  MILTjER  with  this  same  strain. 

The  Stover  Apiaries 
Mahew,  Miss. 
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QUEENS  ^  OF  #  QUALITY 

Capacity  of  Yard  over  1000  Queens  a  Month 

After  20  years  of  careful  selecting  and  breeding  I  now  have  a  strain  of  bees 
that  cannot  be  excelled  by  any.  .  .  .  My  queens  are  all  bred  from  IMPORTED 
STOCK,  the  very  best  in  the  world  for  honey-gathering  and  gentleness.     They  are 


not  given   to  swarming, 
qualities? 

1 

Untested $  .50 

Select  untested.  .  .75 


What  more  do  you  want  in  bees  than  the  three  above 


12 


$4.25     $8.00 


1 

6 

12 

Tested 

$1.25 

$  7.00 

$13.00 

Select  tested.  . 

2.00 

11.00 

20.00 

GUAKANTEE. — You  take  no  risk  in  buying  my  queens,  for  I  guarantee  every 
queen  to  reach  you  in  first-class  condition,  to  be  purely  mated,  and  to  give  perfect 
satisfaction.  All  queens  that  do  not  give  satisfaction  I  will  replace  or  return 
vour  monev.     Send  for  circular. 


L.  L.  Forehand,  Ft.  Deposit,  Alabama  | 

,jin:i!;::i:ii:iiii:iii::iiii:iiii:iiii:iiii:i:ii:iiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiii:iiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 
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I  Eastern  Beekeepers  | 

I  This    is    the    time    you    will    need  | 

I  hives,  sections,  and  foundation.     Let  | 

I  us  mail  you  our  catalog  giving  prices  | 

I  on    everything    a    beekeeper    needs.  | 

I  We  furnish  full  and  nucleus  colonies,  | 

I  bees  by  the  pound,  and  queens.  | 

i  A  3-fr.  nucleus  colony  and  Italian  | 

i  queen  in  a  shipping-box,  $5.10;  test-  | 

I  ed    Italian    queens,    $1.50;    untested,  | 

I  $1.10.  I 

I  Our    location    enables    us    to    get  | 

I  goods  to  you  promptly.  | 


j  I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  PL,  N.  Y.  j 
1  Home  Apiary:  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.  | 

ii!iiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiii;iiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 


I  Mott's  Northern-bred  Italian 

I  Queens 

i  are  hardy,  prolific,  gentle,  and  hustlers, 

I  therefore  resist  well  disea'^e. 

I  Untested,  75c  each;  $8.00  for  12. 

I  Sel.  Tested,  $1.50  each. 

j  Virgins,  50c  each;  or  three  for  $1.00. 

I  Bees  by  pound. 

j  Plans   "How   to   Introduce  Queens," 

1  and  "Increase,"  25c.     List  free. 


I  E.  E.  MOTT,  Glenwood,  Mich.  | 
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Around  the  Office — Continued 


He  dictated  right  then  and  there  a  regi- 
mental order  ordeiing  Private  Henry  Smith, 
in  training  at  American  Lake,  Wash.,  to 
convoy  one  queen-bee  and  male  escort  to  the 
* '  home  ranch. ' '  The  old  man  hobbled  out 
of  the  recruiting  office,  a  smile  wreathing 
his  face.  Later  reports  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  "automobeel"  got  Dad  Smith  to 
the  "home  ranch"  unstang  further,  and 
with  the  queen  in  good  condition. 

*  *  * 

Chalon  Fowls,  that  veteran  beekeeper  over 
at  Oberlin,  O.,  seems  to  be  a  pretty  good  sort 
and  the  possessor  of  a  funny  bone,  too,  for 
he  sends  M.-A.-O.  this  one:  "One  day  an  old 
darkey  called  on  me,  and,  instead  of  asking 
for  extracted  honey  as  he  had  been  doing, 
he  requested  comb.  I  remonstrated,  saying: 
'Why,  Uncle  Billy,  you  wont'  get  nearly  as 
much  for  your  money  if  you  take  the  comb. ' 
'Yas, '  he  replied,  'I  know  dat,  Mister  Fowls, 
an '  I  laik  de  abstract  myself.  But  dat  boy 
ob  mine,  he  caint  git  nuffin  else  in  his"  fool 
head.  He  laikes  it  in  de  comb  an'  he  don' 
laike  it  in  de  ABSTRACT.'  " 


I  saw  a  fellow  mortal  of  mine  once  stung 
to  about  one  and  one-half  his  normal  size — 
not  because  he  hadn't  been  around  an  apiary 
a  lot,  but  just  because  he  had  never  been 
allowed  any  practice  till  the  hour  of  battle 
dawned  on  a  tremendous  robbing  occasion. 
Then  he  and  the  bees  both  got  great  practice. 
The  ' '  old  man, ' '  viewing  his  son  's  swollen 
condition  after  the  battle,  drawled  out:  "T 
s 'posed  Charlie  had  caught  on  better 'n 
that  by  jest  bein '  'round  'em."  But 
Charlie  had  "caught  on"  to  nothing  ex- 
cept    about     -i')',')     stings     in     the     robbing 
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QUEENS 

Our  July,  August,  and  September  SPECIAL 

PRICE    on    untested    leather -colored    and 

Golden  queens— a  bargain  never  offered  to 

the  American  beekeeper  before. 

Prices  on       1  to       10  queens,  60  cts.  each 

"  11  to       25  queens,  55  cts.  each 

"  26  to    100  queens,  50  cts.  each 

100  to  1000  queens,  48  cts.  each 

Safe  dehvery.  If  not  satisfied,  return  queens,  and  get  your  money 
back.  The  Root  Company,  The  American  Bee  Journal,  Dadant  & 
Sons,  any  mercantile  agency,  and  others  will  tell  you  who  we  are. 


The  Penn  Company  .  .  Penn,  Miss. 


By  Return  Mail 

Choice 

Italian  Queens 


Each    ...  $  .75     Six $4.25 

Twelve  .  .     8.00     Twenty-five  15.00 


I    J.  B.  Hollopeter,  Rockton,  Pa.    | 


Fruit   Growers!   Gardeners! 

A   boy  with  this  machine  can  *lo  more  and 
belter  work  than  10  M»n  with  Hoes! 

The   BARKER    feeder,    Mulcher, 
and  Cultivator 


3    tools  in    1,  cuts 

the  weeds 

underground     and 

ornis    the 

hardest    crust   into  a 

moisture- 

retaining  mulch  —  intensiva 
cultivation.  Works  right  up  to 
the  plants  without  injury,  (^uts 

^ ruoners.      "Beet    Weed   Killer 

^WK^S.\ii;imi"  Ever  Used."  Ha»  leaf  guards 
for  larger  plants  and  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation.  Self- 
adjusting,  inexpensive.  Write  for  FREE  catalog  and  Fac- 
lory-to-lJser  offer. 

BARKER  MFC.  CO.,  Depi.  10,  David  City,  Neb. 


Around  the  Office — Continued 


fracas,  for  he  hadn  't  been  given  a 
chance.  So  it  turns  out  that  this  para- 
graph is  dedicated  to  the  henpeckers,  -and 
the  henpecked  of  my  country  that  should  be 
the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the 
brave,  husbands.  My  text,  ' '  Don  't  do  it, ' ' 
is  found  in  the  first  and  one  thousandth 
chapter  of  life  and  all  the  chapters  in  be- 
tween. The  particular  chapter  I  now  refer 
to  was  written  yesterday  right  where  I  am 
now  sitting.  A  whale  of  a  big,  florid-faced 
woman  and  a  little  pollywog  of  a  sailer  man 
wrote  it.  She  appeared  unexpectedly  at  my 
door  to  refresh  herself  out  of  the  deep  springs 
of  my  apicultural  information,  leading  this 
little  bit  of  a  man — or,  rather,  concealing 
him  behind  her  ample  self.  She  came  like  a 
steer  thru  the  corn,  head  and  tail  both  up. 
He  came  pattering.  She  was  some,  too,  I 
want  to  tell  you.  About  200  pounds,  I  would 
guess.  He  about  108.  Her  lower  jaw  was 
set  and  firm  like  the  Tock  of  ages — it  had 
had  a  lot  of  exercise.  His  was  small  and 
retreating.  It  had  had  mightly  little  ex- 
ercise. Her  eye  was  filled  with  the 
light  of  battle — his  was  like  a  dead  chick- 
en 's.  She  was  bull-throated.  He  had  a 
nock  like  the  stem  of  a  wilted  Hubbard 
squash  vine.  She  had  a  voice  like  an  echo  in 
Mammoth  Cave.  He  had  one  like  a  slight 
draft  of  wind  around  a  gas  jet.  She  could 
look  you  in  the  eye  and  challenge  you  to 
battle  without  a  spoken  word.     He  couldn  't 
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TYPEWRITER  SENSATION 


$2.50 


A   Month    Buys   a  T      f>     QATTTTT 
Visible  Writing       ^'    ^'    ^^^^^  A  XI 

PeifcMt    macliinos    only   of   slaiulard    size    witli    keyljoard   of    standard    universal 
lonsti'uction — every  operating  convenience — Five  Days  Free  Trial.     Fully  guar- 
arrangenient — has    Backspacer  —  Tabulator  —  two-color    ribbon — Ball    Bearing 
antood.     Catalog  and  special  price  sent  free 
H.  A.  SMITH,  370-231  North  Fifth  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


MYERS  HYDRO  -  PNEUMATIC  _, 
PUMPS  will  furnish  running  water  '^ 
for  your  home  whether  it  be  a  palace 
or  just  the  ordinary  homey  liome  — 
location  no  longer  counts  —  Myers 
Pumps,  manj'  styles  and  sizes,  hand 
or  power,  are  designed  for  city  or 
country  residences  where  a  private 
water  system  is  desirable  or  necessa- 
ry. Used  in  connection  with  a  pres- 
sure tank  thei'  furnish  water  at  the 
turn  of  a  faucet  for  ^^.^^^ 


Stop  lugging  water  buckets  long 
enough  to  sit  down  and  write  us 
about  these  wonderful  labor 
saving    MYERS    PUMPS. 
Information  and  catalog  on  request. 


\ 


S  BATHROOM^ 
<('  LAUNDRY.^; 
^j,  KITCHEN.^ 
<  DAIRY  HOUSED 
^    CAPACE.^ 

'  SPRINKUNG.% 


a<:u^:k 


351  ORANGES! 


ASHLAND, 
OHIO 


Around  the  Office — Continued 


t^i^i»i>fHil»i 


Positively  the  cheapest  and  strongest  liffbt  on  •arth. 
Used  tn  erery  coontry  od  the  eriobe  Ualtca  and 
born*  Its  own  gas.  Casts  txo  shadows  Cieaa  and 
oiloriess  Absoluteiy  saf  s  0»er  2 OC  stylos.  iOO  te 
MOO  Candle  Power,  Fulij  Guaranteed  WriU  Itair 
caUloK       AGENTS  WANIED  EVERrWHM*. 

THE  BEST  UGHT  CO, 
306  £,  5tb  St,„  Caatoa,  Oi„ 


Queens  .  .  Queens 

From  a  strain  of  Italians,  wintered  for  thirty 
years  in  the  foothills  of  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains out  of  doors.  Hardy,  gentle,  industrious, 
and  fine  resisters  of  disease.  $1.00  each,  or 
$9.00  per  dozen;   also  nuclei   and  full  colonies. 

Charles  Stewart,  Box  42,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


look  you  ill  the  eye  and  he  couldu  't  battle  a 
June  zephyr.  She  wore  the  real  pantaloons, 
while  he  stuffed  out  very  slightly  an  imita- 
tion pair.  She  wore  the  boots  and  she  was 
also  in  the  saddle,  you  bet.  All  together,  he 
looked  like  a  lost  cause  or  a  dog  with  porcu- 
pine quills  in  his  nose — that's  an  awful  sub- 
dued look.  But  to  get  to  it.  The  Mrs. 
opened  the  ball,  of  course.  She  nearly  filled 
the  office  door  when  she  bellowed  out:  "Is 
this  the  place  where  they  answer  bee  ques- 
tions.^" I  assured  her  that  she  was  almost 
at  the  exact  center  of  the  universe  for  infor- 
mation about  bees.  Reaching  behind  her, 
she  yanked  out  her  husband,  and  dragged 
him  to  the  front.  "Now  ask  him  what  you 
wanter  know, ' '  she  commanded  of  the  poor 
little  atrophied  remnant  of  what  once  had 
been  a  man,  and  he  obediently  piped  up: 
"We've  got  two  flocks  of  bees,  and  they've 
swarmed.  Don 't  we  want  a  swarm-catch- 
er?" I  said  no,  and  told  him  how  to  capture 
the  swarms  without  that  expense  in  so  small 
an  apiary.  "Ask  him  some  more,"  she 
sternly  commanded,  and  gave  his  sleeve  a 
yank.  "Then,  say,"  he  efforted  again, 
' '  perhaps  we  need  a  coop  and  a  cooper  or 
two!"  Did  he  mean  a  hive  and  super  or 
two?  I  guess  so,  but  don't  know.  That 
poor  little  man!  Held  in  leading  strings! 
Kept  under!  Not  allowed  out — not  long 
enough  to  get  the  names  of  things  in  his 
little  apiary!  O  women  of  America,  remem- 
ber my  text:  "Don't  do  it" — don't  hen- 
peck 'em.  Wear 'em  down  to  an  early  grave, 
or  end  'ni  quick  with  a  rolling-pin,  but  don  't 
keep 'em  around  after  they're  really  no 
longer  here.  They  look  so — and  they  don  't 
amount  to  anything,  either. 

*  *  » 

The  editor-in-chief  of  "Gleanings"  is  to- 
day (Aug.  13)  just  back  from  the  East, 
where  he  has  been  attending  a  series  of 
beekeepers '  meetings.  He  doesn  't  look  as  if 
he  got  back  any  too  soon.  He  also  looks 
as  if  he  had  been  drawn  thru  a  knot  hole. 
Looked  at  another  way,  he  looks  as  if  he 
had  been  thru  both  the  battle  of  Verdun  and 
Messines  Eidge.  Well,  why?  I  am  guessing 
this  is  the  wliyness  of  it.  You  see,  at  the 
New  York  State  Association  of  Beekeepers ' 
Societies '  meeting  on  Aug.  3  he  got  up  and 
told  about  13  and  15  cents  being  paid  for 
some  extracted  honey  and  a  dim  possibility 
of  even  20  cents  being  paid  some  day. 
Great    geewhillikins    gee!       "Old    Selser" 
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Full  Values  in 

falcon"  Beekeepers'  Supplies 

For  the  last  forty  years  during  our  manufacture  of  "FALCON"  supplies  it 
has  been  our  endeavor  to  pla?e  upon  the  market  the  very  best  ])ossibIe  line  of  supplies, 
and  we  pride  ourselves  in  having  accomplished  this.  "FALCON"  supplies  have  not 
only  been  recognized  as  the  best  in  this  country,  but  also  a  leader  in  other  countries. 
Nothing  expresses  the  superiority  of  the  "FALCON"  ware  better  than  the  many  kind 
and  pleasing  words  we  receive  from  our  satisfied  customers,  and  the  ever-increasing 
demand  for  "FALCON"  supplies. 

The  season  is  drawing  nearer  and  beekeepers  should  endeavor  to  order  early.  By 
making  ui>  your  wants  now  you  will  be  better  fitted  to  go  into  the  season  with  a  view 
of  not  only  obtaining  a  bigger  crop  but  to  facilitate  matters  thruout  the  season.  If 
you  will  make  up  a  list  of  requirements  for  cjuotation  wo  shall  be  glad  to  quote. 


=      Red  Catalog,  postiiaid. 


Dealers  Ever^  whei'i 


"Siaiplified  Beekeeping,"  postpaid      h 


W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  COMPANY,  FALCONER,  NEW  YORK 

where  the  good  Leehives  come  from. 
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(now  that's  just  what  I  heard  three  bee- 
keepers all  together  unanimously  and  gladly 
call  him)  of  Philadelphia  was  trying  to  buy 
honey  for  the  A.  I.  E.  Line  people  right  in 
that  vicinity,  and  it  brought  a  holler  out  of 
him.  I  guess  it  did.  That  Selser  brand  of 
holler  sounded  half  like  the  roar  of  a  lion 
with  its  tail  pinclied  (hard)  and  half  like  a 
dead-sure  earnest  scream  for  help — sort  of  a 
drowning  man 's  holler  only  worser.  It 
reached  Medina  by  telegraph,  but  a  fellow 
with  good  hearin ',  if  he  was  listenin ',  could 
have  heard  it  wireless  in  San  Francisco  Bay 
— it  was  such  a  loud  holler.  Honey  had 
dried  up  just  altogether  completely  and 
simultaneously  at  Selser 's  price  in  New 
York  state,  after  Eoot's  talk.  Then  when 
E.  E.  got  to  New  York  city,  the  honey- 
brokers  had  got  a  report  of  his  speech — and 
they  told  him  too.  They  told  him  a-plenty 
• — mostly  that  he  had  better  go  home  and  dry 
u]),  for  he  had  "spilled  the  beans"  for  sure. 
He  didn  't  get  a  kind  look  anywhere — not 
even  from  the  Air  Line  direction.  Nosiree. 
He  was  the  real  orjjhan  boy.  He  didu  't 
know  what  he  'd  get  when  he  got  home, 
either.  ' '  Gleanings ' '  gave  him  a  regular 
hero-home  reception — and  he  was  glad  to 
hear  a  kind  word  again.  What  other  sort  he 
has  had  since  he  got  home,  I  don't  know — 
and  he  says  he  ain  't  carin '.  But  this  is  a 
fair  sort  of  candid  explanation  of  why  he 
looked  so  when  he  put  his  grip  down  on  the 
railroad  station  platform  at  Medina  this 
morning.  (P.  S. — This  will  never  get  into 
print  if  one  of  the  editors  sees  it  in  ad- 
vance. The  printing-room  foreman  says 
he's  with  me  and  they  shan't.  Dear  readers, 
if  you  never,  never  more  hear  from  poor 
M.-A.-O.,  goodbye.  You  '11  know  why.  Others 
must  die — why  not  I?)  (Another  P.  S. — I 
positively  have  nothing  agin  MR.  Selser. 
My  bees  didn't  produce  a  pound  of  surplus, 
so  I  hain't  got  any  honey  to  sell,  anyway.) 


See  to  n  that  every  colony  goes  into  winter  quar 
ters  headed  by  a  YOUJSTG  VIGOROUS  ITALIAN 
QUEEN.  Yonng  queens  mean  perfect  wintering,  and 
strong  colonies  early  in  the  sjiring,  that  will  produce 
honey  which  will  be  sure  to  sell  at  a  high  price  next 
season.  We  sell  but  one  grade  of  queens,  tlie  be.st 
we  know  how   to   produce. 

Untested:  1  to  4,  $1.00  each;  4  to  6,  95c  each; 
6  to  9,  85c  each;  9  to  12,  80c  each;  12  to  24,  75c 
each.     Tested:    $1.50  each. 

Write  for  booklet.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.      Queen.s   can   be   shipped  up   to   Nov.    1. 

JAY  SMITH, 

1  1  59  De  Wolfe  St.  Vincennes,  Indiana. 


CASH 


on  K^mlessly  killing. 

SINCLAIR.  Be 


ncy    with    molhcr's  help  and  my  picti 

criplions.  pncc  list,  and  eimpli 

tc.   Send    2c  stamp  at  nncc  for  prospectus 

i244,  D  f/2     Los  Angeles,  Cal 
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Queens   .   Queens   .   Queens 

We  are  making  a  specialty  of  untested  queens,  and  are  prepared  to  send 
either  large  or  small  quantities  out  promptly,  generally  by  return  mail. 
Every  queen  guaranteed  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  Three-banded  or 
goldens  at  the  same  price.  We  spare  neither  labor  nor  money  in  pro- 
ducing the  best  queens.     Quality  counts  the  most  with  us. 


One  queen,  75e;  12,  $8.00;  25  to  1000,  OOc  each 
After  July  15,  one,  55c;  12,  50c;  25,  45c. 


I    The  Stover  Apiaries,      Starkville,  Mississippi    | 

I  After  June  20  address  will  be  Mayhew,  Miss.  j 

ijiii:iiiiiiiii:iiii:iiii:iiii:iiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiii!iiii:iiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiii^ 


I  Forehand's  Queens  . .  .  Get  a  good  Queen  | 

I  One  that  will  keep  the  hive  chock  full  of  bees  at  all  times,  make  the  biggest  yields  of  j 

I  honey,  sting  less,  and  look  the  prettiest,  at  a  medium  price.  | 

I  Over  25  years  of  select  breeding  has  brought  our  queens  up  to  a  standard  sur-  | 

I  passed  by  none,  and  the  superior  of  many.     We  have  tried  the  principal  races  and  j 

I  everv    method    known,    and    now    have    selected    the    best    race    and    me'thlod^ — the  | 

I  THKEE-BAND  BEES  and  the   DOOLITTLE  METHOD.     We  USE  THE   3-BANDS  | 

1  — Why  1  Because  they  gqt  results.  | 

I  Dr.  Miller,  Eoots,  and  Dadants  use  them.  | 

I  Our  queens  are  sold  by  many  of  the  largest  dealers  in  the  U.  S.  | 

I  Louis  H.  Scholl  (one  of  the  largest  beekeepers  of  the  Southwest)   says,  "Three-  | 

I  band  Italians  have  proven  the  best  all-around-purpose  bee  after  trying  out  nearly  | 

I  every  race — not  only  in  an  experimental  way  while  still  at  A.  M.  Col.,  but  in   our  | 

I  own  apiaries  as  well."     (In  Beekeeper 's  Item.)  | 

i                    Untesfed One,      $   .50           Six,      $3.00           Two'.ve,      $    G.OO  1 

=                     Select  uiifesled One,           .75           Six,        4.75           Twelve,           8  00  = 

I                    Tested One,         1.50           Six,         8.75           Twelve,         17.00  1 

§  Write   for   price  on   larger  quantilie.s.  g 

S  Send  for  circular  giving  general  descriplion.      Mail  all  orders  to  p 

I  W.  J.  FOREHAND  &  SONS,  Fort  Deposit,  Alahama  j 

nfitii!ini;iiii;iiii:nii:iiii;iiii:iiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii>iiiniiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiii>ii!iiiiiiiiniii 


QUEENS... 


Select  Three-banded  Ital- 
ian or  Leather-color.  .  .  . 


Queens'  wingo  clipped  free  of  charge. 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed 
Untested  .  .  one,  $    .T'i  twelve. 

Select  untested  .'         .        "        .90 
Select  tested  .  .  "      1.50 

Extra  select  breeder  "      5.00 


!  K.OO 
9.00 
15.00 


H.  N.  Major,  South  Wales,  New  York 


Increase  Your  Honey  Crop 

by  introducing  some  of  Leininger's  strain  of  Italian 
Queens  which  have  a  record  of  30  years  as  to  honey- 
gathering  qualities  and  gentleness  are  unexcelled. 
Difea.se  has  never  appeared  in  our  apiaries.  Queens 
will  l;e  ready  June  the  first.  Untested,  each,  $1  ;  6, 
$5.     Tested,"  each,   $1.25;   6,  $5.50.     Breeders,  $5. 

FRED  LEININGER  &  SON,  Delphos,  OMo 
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)BLAffiE( 


BARGAINS  IN 

BEE  SUPPLIES 

Some    season's  left-overs  and    goods 

not    shown    in    the    regular   catalog 

going  at  bargain  prices.     Write  for 

price  list. 

BLANKE  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

214-216-218    "Washington  Avenue,    St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Established  1885 


It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  50-page 
catalog  and  order  early. 

Beekeepers' 
Supplies 

The  Kind  That  Bees  Need. 
The  A.  I.  Eoot  Co.'s  brand.     A  good  assort- 
ment of  supplies  for  prompt  shipment  kept 
in   stock.     Let   us   hear   from   you;    full   in- 
formation given  to  all  inquiries.     Bees- 
wax  wanted   for    supplies    or    cash. 

John  Nebel  &  Son  Supply  Co. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


AT  BOSTON 

New  England  beekeepers  will  find 
everything  in  the  way  of  supplies  they 
will  need  the  coming  season.  Place 
your  orders  early  and  avoid  the  rush. 
Send  for  catalog. 

H.  H.  JEPSON,  182  Friend  St. 


New  England  Beekeepers  i 

Every  Thing  in  Supplies  | 

New  Goods   Factory  Prices    Save  Freight  | 

Cull  &  Williams  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.  i 


When     Ordering     Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 

lowest  catalog'  price.     Two  lines  of  railroad — 

Maine  Central  and  Grand  Trunk. 

Prompt  service  and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine. 

J.  B.  MASON,    Manager. 


Shipping-cases  for  Comb  Honey 

We  are  prepared  to  make  prompt 
shipments.  We  want  you  on  our 
mailing  list.    Send  for  our  catalog. 


August  Lotz  Company,  Boyd,  Wisconsin 


Why  You  Should  Subscribe  For 

"THE  DOMESTIC  BEEKEEPER" 

The  editor  being  a  honey-producer,  with  no  interests  in  beekeepers' 
supplies  other  than  to  get  them  to  the  honey-producer  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price,  and  also  being  interested  in  getting  a  good  price  for  his  own 
crop  of  honey,  would  naturally  be  interested  in  getting  a  good  price  for 
the  crop  of  others.  In  other  words.  The  Domestic  Beekeeper  is  working 
all  the  time  for  the  interest  of  the  honey-producer,  helping  him  to  sell 
his  crop  to  better  advantage  than  heretofore,  also  helping  him  to  secure 
his  supplies  at  better  rates.  All  these  advantages  are  set  forth  in  the 
columns  of  The  Domestic  Beekeeper  from  month  to  month.  No  live 
producer  can  afford  to  miss  the  editorials  on  how  to  get  a  better  price 
for  his  surplus  honey.  Read  how  to  get  15  cents  per  pound  for  ex- 
tracted, and  $2.25  per  dozen  for  comb  honey  in  a  wholesale  way  in 
each  number  of  the  Domestic.  Also,  how  to  buy  your  beekeepers'  supplies 
at   wholesale. 

We  haven't  room  here  to  tell  you  of  the  many  advantages  you  will 
receive  ))v  subscribing  for  The  Domestic  Bcekeever. 

Special  offer: — The  rest  of  1917  and  all  of  1918  for  the  regular  an- 
nual price,  $1.00.  Send  it  in  today.  The  quicker  you  get  on  our  list 
the  more  numbers  you  will  receive  for  the  dollar. 

The  Domestic  Beekeeper    -    -    Northstar,  Mich. 


Ililiilllillllllllllllllllllllllillllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllli 


Get  Cans 

While  You  Can 


We  still  have  in  stock  today  two  carloads  of 
60-pound  tin  cans  and  one  carload  of  friction- 
top  pails,  chiefly  five  and  ten  pound.  We 
can  ship  these  at  once  as  ordered 


Late  prices  from  several  factories  are  very  | 
much  higher  than  the  rates  we  are  offering  | 
on  our  stock  while  it  lasts.  i 


Until  furtlier  notice  we  offer  the  60-11).  cans  at  the 
following-  prices:  Cans  only,  without  boxes,  tied  nine 
in  a  bundle,  at  $3.60  (weight,  24  lbs.);  50  in  a  crate. 
$20.00  (weight,  190  lbs.);  two  in  a  box  at  $1.2;"),  or 
10  boxes,  $12.00;  50  boxes  or  more,  at  $1.15. 

We  offer  five-pound  i>ails,  })er  box  of  12,  $1.40  jiei- 
box;  $1S.OO  per  crate  of  200;  ])er  case  of  50,  $4.75 
Teii-pouud  pails,  per  box  of  6,  $1.20  i)er  box;  $14.00 
l)er  crate  of  100;  per  case  of  50,  $7.25. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Medina,  Ohio 


A  WARTIME  APPEAL 


TO  AMERICAN  BEEKEEPERS 

THE  PRESENT  CRISIS  INTO  WHICH  OUR  COUNTRY  HAS  BEEN  FORCED  IS  A 
SUPREME  TEST  OF  THE  USEFULNESS  OF  YOUR  INDUSTRY  AND  IS  THE  GREAT 
EST  OPPORTUNITY  BEEKEEPING  HAS  EVER  HAD  TO  SHOW  ITS  VALUE  TO  THE 
NATION.  THE  ANNUAL  PRODUCTION  OF  THREE  HUNDRED  MILLION  POUNDS 
OF  HONEY  MUST  BE  INCREASED  AT  ONCE  BY  AT  LEAST  ONE  HUNDRED  MIL 
LION  POUNDS  TO  FILL  THE  DEMAND  AND  TO  FIVE  TIMES  AS  MUCH  AS  SOOX 
AS  FACILITIES  ARE  AVAILABLE. 


Every  pound  of  honey  produced  "vyIII 
release  its  equivalent  of  butter  or  sugar 
for  other  purposes  of  food. 

On  account  of  the  jirospective  short- 
age of  sugar  a  large  production  of  honey 
is  iulperati^•e. 

Push  your  production  to  the  utmost, 
giving  preferejice  in  times  sucli  as  this 
to  extracted  honey,  because  in  that  "way 
the  total  honey  supply  may  be  move 
greatly  increased.  IJemember  that  two 
comb-iioney  supers  may  easily  be  con- 
Acrted  into  a  deep  extracting  super  or 
a  hive  body. 

Afiiliate  with  your  state  beekeepers' 
association  and  -with  your  local  beekeep- 
ers'  association  if  you  have  one.  Field 
meetings  should  be  encouraged  early  in 
summer  to  give  practical  information  on 
manipulation,  etc. 

Order  your  bee  sup]>lies  early  and 
order  standard  goods  in.  order  to  save 
time  and  enable  manufacturing  plants 
to  accomplish  the  most  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

Be  sure  that  you  are  provided  "with  a 
liberal    quantity    of    containers    at    tlie 


outset  in  order  that  the  present  seeming 
shortage  in  tin  and  glassware  may  not 
]irevent  the  sale  of  your  iioney  when  it 
is  ready  for  market. 

Sell  all  or  as  much  of  your  honey  as 
]i(issible  on  Aour  home  market.  It  will 
l)iing  greater  iiroJit  to  yourself  commen- 
surate with  the  cost  of  production  anil 
retail  handling.  It  will  help  relieve 
freight  congestion  and  will  offer  oppor- 
tunity for  the  beekeepci-  who  cannot 
sell  at  home  to  get  a  living  price  for  his 
product.  At  present  over  ninety  pi- 
cent  of  the  honey  crop  is  sold  on  t!\ 
home  nuirket. 

If  you  sell  honey  at  wholesale,  do  not 
sell  Tintil  yon  have  full  infornuition  con- 
cerning the  needs  of  wholesale  markets. 
Such  information  is  furnished  by  th; 
OfScc  of  Markets  of  the  Department  or 
Agriculture  at  "Washington.  D.  C,  to  th<' 
bee  journals  and  to  individual  beekeep- 
ers. The  beekeeper  will  readily  see  the 
f(dly  of  dunqdug  l\is  lioney  without 
knowledge  of  the  }uarkets,  as  this  de- 
moralizes the  market  with  profit  only  t^i 
the  spec\i1att>i-. 


REMEMBER.  IN  HARMONY  WITH  THE  GENERAL  CALL  MADE  BY  THE  PRESI 
DENT  ALL  BEEKEEPERS  NOW  OWE  IT  TO  THE  NATION.  IN  ORDER  THAT 
BEEKEEPING  MAY  FULFILL  ITS  HIGHEST  OBLIGATION.  TO  REDOUBLE  THEIR 
EFFORTS  TO  INCREASE  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEEKEEPING  AS  AN  AGRICUL- 
TURAL INDUSTRY  WHICH  CONSERVES  A  VALUABLE  NATIONAL  RESOURCE  AND 
WHICH  PRODUCES  A  NON-PERISHABLE,  CONCENTRATED.  WHOLESOME  FOOD 
WHICH  PLAYS  A  VERY  IMPORTANT  PART  IN  THE  ENDURANCE  OF  ANY  NATION 


(.This  Page  Donated  "by  G,  B.  Le-was  Co.  • 
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We  are  always  in  the  market  for  HONEY  and  BEESWAX. 
Do  not  sell  until  you  have  seen  us. 

We  will  pay  you  SPOT  CASH  for  any  thing  you  sell  us. 
Get  our  prices  on  cans  and  cases. 


Los  Angeles  Honey  Co. 

633  Central  Bldg.,  Sixth  and  Main  Sts. 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Telephones:    Home  10419;  Main  5606 
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READERS,  TAKE  NOTICE 

On  and  after  November  1,  1917,  subscription  rates 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  will  be  changed  as  follows: 

Two  years  in  advance  ....  $1.75 
Three  years  in  advance  .  .  .  .2.50 
Five  years  in  advance    ....       4.00 

The  regular  yearly  subscription  will  remain  as  heretofore,  $1.00  a  year. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Publishers 


for 
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South- 
ern 
Head- 
quarters 
for 

Three- 
banded 
Italian 
Queens 


To  supply  the  increasing  demand  for  our  qiieens  we  are  now  running  nearly  twice  as  many 
mating-boxes  as  last  year,  and  six  times  as  many  as  six  years  ago.  We  spare  neither  labor  nor  money 
to  produce  the  very  best  that  can  be  had.  We  are  careful  abovit  our  breeders  for  producing  our 
queens  and  drones.     We  use  the  best  methods  to   produce  the  best  queens. 

Untested  queens August  and  later,   $   .55;    12,   $   6.00:    100,   $   48.00 

Tested  queens August  and  later,      1.00;    12,      10.75 

Select  tested  queens    August  and   later,      1.65;    12,      18.00;    100,      180.00 

Very  best  queens  for  breeders,  $3.00  each. 

If  any  of  our  untested  queens  prove  to  be  mismated  we  are  willing  to  replace  them  free  of  charge. 
No  foul  brood  has  ever  been  in  our  vicinity.     Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  I  guarantee. 

W.  D.  Achord,  Fitapatrick,  Alabama 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. — One  year,  $1.00;  two  years,  $1.50;  three  years.  $2.00: 
five  years,  $3.00.  Canadian  subscriptir,]!.  r!0  cents  additional  per  year,  and  foreign  sub- 
scription, 60  cents  additional.  DISCONTINUANCES. — On  and  after  March  1,  1917,  all 
subscriptions,  not  paid  in  advance,  or  speiilically  ordered  by  the  subscriber  to  be  continued, 
will  be  stopped  on  expiration.  No  .suliscriber  will  be  run  into  debt  by  us  for  this  journal. 
CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS. — Give  your  old  address  as  well  as  the  new  and  write  the  name 
that  appears  on  the  paper.  REMITTANCE. — Should  be  sent  by  postoffice  money  order; 
bank  draft,  e.xpress  money  order  or  check.  CONTRIBUTIONS  to  Gle.a.nings  columns 
solicited:  stamps  shouldbe  enclosed  to  insure  return  to  author  of  manuscript  if  not  printed. 
ADVERTISING  RATES. — Advertising  rate-s  and  conditions  will  be  sent  on  request.  Re- 
sults from  advertising  in  this  journal  are  remarkably  satisfactory.  ADVERTISERS' 
RELIABILITY. — The  publishers  use  utmost  diligence  to  establish  in  advance  the  reliability 
of  eviTy   advertiser  using  space  in  this  .iournal. 

(Entered  as  second-class  mail  matier  at  the  Postoffice  at  Medina,   Ohio.) 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Medina,  Ohio 
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E.  R.  ROOT  A.  I.  ROOT  H.  H.  ROOT  J.  T.  CALVERT 
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"When  we  receive  your  Honey 
Return  mail  brings  your  Money. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 


Get  Service  Like  this  Man 

Lake  City,  Mich.,  May  5,  1917. 
Friend  Muth:— Your  letter  with  check  for  $146.20  for 
wax  has  been  received.  Thanks.  I  do  believe  you  beat 
them  all  when  it  comes  to  quick  returns  for  goods  shipped 
you.  I  may  have  some  more  wax  to  sell  after  we  get  our 
cappings  melted.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)     Elmer  Hutchinson. 


We  Want  Immediately 

Extracted  Honey 

We  buy  all  grades  of  Extracted  Honey.  Large  or  small  lots. 
Send  sample  and  price.  If  price  is  right  we  will  buy.  Par- 
ties who  have  Fancy  and  No.  1  Comb  Honey,  write  us  at 
once.     We  will  buy  from  40  to  50  carloads  this  season. 


Beeswax 


Old  Comb 


Send  us  your  beeswax.  We  pay  highest 
market  prices,  and  send  you  our  check 
the  same  day  shipment  is  received. 


Make  some  spare  money  from  the  wax 
rendered  from  your  old  comb.  We  will 
render  it,  charging  only  5  cents  per 
pound  for  rendering,  and  pay  you  best 
market  prices  for  the  wax  rendered. 


Shipping-cases  for  Comh  Honey 

We  are  prepared  to  ship  you  the  same  day  order  is  received  any  number  of  shipping- 
cases.  Several  carloads  are  here  now,  ready  for  buyers.  Send  your  order  in  now  be- 
fore our  supply  is  exhausted.     We  sell  Lewis  Beeware. 

Remember  ^^  remit  the  same  day  your  shipment  arrives.  Read  the  letter 
____,_^_^  above  and  be  convinced  that  this  is  the  house  to  send  your  ship- 
ments  to.     Try  us. 


The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 

"  The  House  the  Bees  Built " 

204  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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In  Stock  for 

Immediate  Shipment 


800  cases  two  5-gallon  cans 
12000  5-lb.  and  10-lb.  pails 
Shipping-cases  for  comb  honey 


Write  us 

M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  Lansing,  Michigan 


NOTICE! 

Honey    .    Wanted    .    Honey 

Do  not  forget,  when  your  crop  of  honey  is 
ready  for  sale,  to  send  us  a  sample.  State 
your  price,  also  how  it  is  put  up.  We  are 
in  the  market  for  unlimited  quantities, 
and  will  pay  cash  on  arrival.  Let  us  hear 
from  you  before  selling  your  crop. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


2146  Central  Avenue 
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HONEY  MARKETS 


Conditions  in  the  honey  market  remain 
much  the  same  as  during  the  past  two 
months,  characterized  by  uncertainty  and 
influenced  by  the  abnormal  war  conditions 
that  have  unsettled  all  food  prices.  Prices 
for  honey  at  present  are  abnormally  high, 
and,  we  believe,  will  remain  high,  for  the 
demand  seems  brisk  and  very  much  of  the 
1917  crop  is  already  sold.  The  fact  that  the 
entire  American  sugar  industry  will  be  plac- 
ed under  government  control  Oct.  1,  and  that 
sugar  prices  have  already  materially  de- 
clined because  of  this  fact,  may  have  a  ten- 
dency to  lower  honey  prices  somewhat.  Here 
is  what  the  United  States  Monthly  Crop  Re- 
port for  Sept.  1  had  to  say  about  honey: 

The  yield  of  honey  per  colony  for  the  United 
States,  which  on  July  1  was  but  I'SVz  pounds,  about 
half  tlie  production  on  that  date  in  the  previous  two 
years,  had  on  Sept.  1  increased  to  an  average  of 
35.9  pounds,  almost  equal  to  the  1915  yield  tho  still 
decidedly  below  the  yield  on  that  date  in  1916. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  honey  on  September  1 
reported  by  correspondents  average  for  the  United 
States  13.3  cents  per  pound  for  white,  11.6  for 
amber,  and  10.5  for  dark  extracted;  16.5  for  white 
and  14.0  for  amber  and  dark  comb;  15.1  for  white 
and  13.3  for  amber  and  dark  chunk  or  bulk  comb 
honey,  the  chunk  honey  being  produced  and  sold 
for  local  consumption  principally  in  the  South. 
These  figures  include  some  prices  quoted  for  whole- 
sale consignments  of  less  then  one  ton. 


Gleanings  within  the  last  month  has  in- 
quired from  reliable  and  disinterested 
sources,  from  widely  different  points  in  the 
country,  as  to  (1)  actual  prices  received  for 
honey  (2)  and  for  what  prices  honey-produc- 
ers who  have  not  already  sold  are  holding 
their  crop. 

From  Idaho  comes  a  report  furnished  by 
one  of  the  large  honey-producers'  associa- 
tions that  the  lowest  price  paid  for  extracted 
in  five-gallon  cans,  within  the  association 's 
knowledge,  is  12i/4c,  one  car  going  to  Seattle 
at  that  price.  This  association  has  sold 
several  cars  at  121/2  and  13c;  has  put  a 
price  of  14c  on  the  balance  left  and  has  been 
offered  13%c  for  this  balance.  This  asso- 
ciation 's  entire  comb-honey  crop  has  been 
sold  at  $3.25  for  fancy,  $3.00  for  No.  1,  and 
$2.75  for  No.  2 — except  one  car  which  sold 
at  25c  per  case  above  these  prices.  This 
association  reports  some  Idaho  jiroducers  as 
selling  at  $3.00,  $2.80,  and  $2.60  (fancy.  No. 
1  and  No.  2)  to  coast  points  and  paying  10c 
per  case  brokerage.  All  comb  honey  sold. 
Another  Idaho  producers '  association  reports 
the  sale  of  extracted  (in-  60-lb.  cans)  at  12e 
and  selling  locally  at  14c.  This  association 
has  as  yet  sold  no  comb  honey,  and  is  hold- 
ing for  $3.75  for  fancy,  $3.50  for  No.  1,  and 
$3.25  for  No.  2. 

A  Colorado  honey-producers '  association 
reports  selling  to  jobbers  at  the  following 
prices:  white  extracted,  per  60-lb.  can, 
$8.64;  comb  No.  1  white,  per  case,  $4.05; 
No.  2,  per  case,  $3.60. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Beekeepers'  Associa- 
tion reports  extracted  sold  at  14c;  comb  at 
16  to  18c. 


From  officers  of  the  Michigan  State  Bee- 
keepers' association  comes  this  report:  A 
very  few  beekeepers  have  sold  their  extract- 
ed as  low  as  9c;  a  few  for  10c,  but  most  of 
the  large  producers  have  received  from  12 
to  15c;  the  small  comb-honey  crop  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  stores  at  an  average  price 
of  about  19c,  but  some  who  have  shipped 
have  'received  as  low  as  15c  and  some  as 
high  as  22c.  Michigan  producers,  who  have 
not  sold,  are  reported  as  holding  their  ex- 
tracted for  15c.  Most  car  offers  are  12c  to 
12%  f.  0.  b.  shipping-point. 

From  New  York  State's  honey -producers' 
association  comes  this  report:  No.  1  fancy 
comb,  $4.25  to  $5.00  per  case;  most  of  No. 
1  has  sold  for  $4.50  per  case;  white  extract- 
ed, all  not  early  contracted  at  10c  net,  has 
sold  from  13  to  16c  per  lb.,  and  the  bulk  of 
it  moving  at  14i/^  and  15e  at  producers' 
points;  comVj  and  extracted  almost  all  sold, 
and  buyers  snapping  up  all  extracted  they 
can  at  15c.  The  N.  Y.  State  Beekeepers' 
Association  reports  white  extracted  as  hav- 
ing been  sold  at  12i^c,  and  dark  honey  held 
at  lie;  fancy  comb  honey  being  held 
for  $4.50  per  case;  No.  1  buckwheat  comb 
and  No.  2  white  held  at  $3.50  per  case. 
GENERAL  MARKKTS 

PORTLAND. — Comb  honev,  fancy,  $4.00;  No. 
1,  $3.75;  No.  2,  $3.50.  Extracted  honey,  white 
brings  16c;  light  amber,  in  cans,  15;  amber,  in  cans, 
none    offered.      Beeswax,     none    offered. 

Portland,  Ore.,   Sept.  15.  Pacific  Honey  Co. 

KANSAS  CITY. — The  movement  of  honey,  both 
extracted  and  comb,  is  slow,  as  the  trade  com- 
plains of  the  high  price.  We  quote  comb  bonev, 
fancy,  $4.50;  No.  1,  $4.35;  No.  2,  $4.15.  White 
extracted  honey,  per  lb.,  brings  15  cts. ;  light  am- 
ber, in  cans,  14.  CUean,  average  yellow  beeswax 
brings    40    cts.  C.  C.  Clemons  Produce  Co. 

Kansas  City,   Sept.   17. 


NEW  YORK. — There  is  a  good  supply  of  honey 
in  the  market;  but  the  foreign  buyers  are  rather 
scarce  at  present.  There  is  no  decline  in  prices, 
as  those  holding  honey  expect  orders  later.  New 
York  State  producers  are  holding  for  13  to  15  for 
white;  12  for  buckwheat. 

New  York  City,  Sept.  20. 


BUFFALO. — Very  little  honey  is  offering.  Some 
of  the  largest  shippers  advise  their  supply  is  limited, 
and  less  than  last  year.  We  quote  comb  honey, 
extra  fancy,  per  lb.,  22.  Extracted  honey,  white, 
per  lb.,  15.  Gleason  &  Lansing. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  18. 


ARIZONA. — Demand  exceeds  supply.  Crop  well 
shipped  out  in  car  lots.  Very  few  cars  left.  Prices 
strong,  indicating  an_  advance.  We  quote  extracted 
honey,  white,  per  case  of  120  lbs.,  $13.00,  in  car 
lots;  light  amber,  in  cans,  $12.60,  in  car  lots; 
amber,  in  cans,  $12.40,  in  car  lots.  Clean,  average 
yellow  beeswax  brings  30c.  Wm.  Lossing. 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,   Sept.  16. 


PHILADELPHIA. — We  have  considerable  in- 
quiry as  to  probable  price  on  new  comb  honey,  but 
have  had  very  little  to  offer.  Buyers  are  re- 
luctant to  obligate  themselves  as  to  future  pur- 
chases on  the  present  outlook  of  prices.  On  comb 
honey  we  have  made  some  jobbing  sales  at  20  to  22 
cts.  Can  count  for  extra  fancv.  Beeswax  brings 
3  8  to  40.  ■      Chas.  Munder. 

Philadelphia,    Sept.   21. 


CLEVELAND. — Old  crop  of  comb  honey  is  all 
used  up.  New  honey  is  arriving  in  small  lots.  De- 
mand is  fair.  Comb  honey,  fancy,  brings  per  case, 
$5.00;   No.   1,   $4.75.  C.  Chandler's  Sons. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Sept.  19. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO. — Comb  honey  is  coming  in; 
demand  only  fair;  only  clean  bright  stock  is  active, 
and  selling  limited  to  small  quantities.  While  ex- 
tracted honey  is  looked  upon  as  a  staple,  comb  is  re- 
garded by  many  as  a  lu.xiiry.  White  extracted  of 
quality  that  will  not  granwlate  quickly  is  moving, 
and  some  light  ambers  sell  well;  dark  honey,  especial- 
ly rauk-rtavored  quality,  is  moving  slowly.  Some 
Hawaiian  Island  extracted  is  bringing  8  to  9  ets. 
per  lb.  We  quote  prices  to  jobbers  on  comb  honey, 
fancy,  per  case,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  No.  1,  $3.00;  No. 
2,  $2.50  to  $2.75.  Extracted  honey,  white,  per  lb., 
121^  to  14;  light  amber,  in  cans,  101/2  to  121/2; 
amber,  in  cans,  9  to  10c.  Beeswax  brings  30  to  31 
cts, ;  darker  grades,  25  to  27. 

Leutzinger   &   Lane. 

San   Francisco,   Cal.,    Sept.   12. 


CHICAGO. — During  the  past  30  dhys,  there  has 
been  an  active  market  with  light  receipts.  Fancy 
comb  has  reached  22  cts.  per  lb.  No.  1  is  selling 
freely  at  20  to  21  w-ith  few  ambers  offered,  but 
bringing  from  1  to  3  cts.  per  lb.  less.  Extracted 
clover  and  basswood  blend  of  good-  body  and  flavor 
brings  15  cts.;  amber  grades  range  from  1  to  5  cts. 
per  lb.  less  according  to  color,  flavor,  and  body. 
This  applies  to  honey  in  tin.  In  barrels,  1  ct.  per 
lb.  less  is  the  pi'evailing  difference.  Beeswax  is  not 
active,  but  prices  are  ranging  at  from  35  to  38  cts. 
per  lb.,   according  to  color   and  cleanliness. 

Chicago,  Sept.  18.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 


ST.  LOUIS.^ — Our  market  is  entirely  bare  of 
comb  honey,  and  no  new  stock  has  arrived,  so  it  is 
impossible  to  make  any  firm  quotations.  Southern 
extracted  honey  has  beeu  arriving  quite  freely,  and 
the  demand  for  it  has  beeu  good.  Extracted  honey, 
light  amber,  in  cans,  brings  15  to  16  cts. ;  in  barrels, 
13  to  14  ;  amber,  dark,  in  cans,  12  to  13  ;  in  barrels, 
11  to  12.      Beeswax,  37c. 

R.    Hartmanu   Produce    Co. 

St.   Louis,   Mo.,   Sept.   19. 


DENVER. — -We  are  at  present  selling  new  honey 
to  retailers  at  the  following  prices :  No.  1  white 
comb  honey,  per  case  of  24  sections,  $4.50;  No.  2, 
$4.00.  Extracted  white,  according  to  quantity,  16 
to  18.  We  are  buying  beeswax,  and  at  present  are 
paying  34  cts.  cash  and  36  in  trade  for  clean  yellow 
wax   delivered  here. 

The    Colorado    Honev    Producers'    Ass'n. 

Denver,   Colo.,    Sept.   15,   1917. 


SYRACUSE. — White  honey  is  moving  somewhat 
with  the  retailer.  I  don't  think  that  comb  honey  is 
goiag  as  fast  as  it  did  a  year  ago  at  this  time.  I 
quote  comb  honev,  extra  fancv,  per  case,  $4.80 ; 
fancy,  $4.32;  No."  1,  $3.60;  No!  2,  $3.00.  Extract- 
ed honey,  white,  per  lb.,  15 ;  light  amber,  in  cans, 
14;  amber,  in  cans,   13.  E.  B.  Ross. 

Syracuse,   N.  Y.,   Sept.   18. 


PITTSBURG. — Demand  is  poor,  but  will  le 
better  as  the  weather  gets  cooler.  As  yet  there  has 
not  been  much  on  the  market.  By  the  end  of  the 
month  we  look  for  a  good  demand.  We  quote  comb 
honey,  extra  fancy,  per  case,  $4.00;  fancv,  $3.50. 

Pittsburg,   Pa.,   Sept.   17.  W^  E.   Osborn   Co. 


TORONTO. — We  are  quoting  new  clover  honev 
to  the  retail  trade  as  follows:  16-oz.  glass,  $3.25 
per  doz. ;  12-oz.  glass,  $2.40;  5«  tins",  95  cts.:  10s 
tins,    $1.85.  Eby-Blaiu    Ltd. 

Toronto,  Can.,  Sept.  18. 


MONTREAL. — White  clover  and  buckwheat  honey 
is  a  fair  average  crop  in  mcKst  sections;  somewhat 
later  in  delivery  this  season.  Good  demand  at  prices 
much  higher  than  in  1916.  We  are  paying  for  comb 
honey,  extra  fancy,  16  cts.;  fancv,  15;  No.  1,  14;. 
No.  2,  12.  Extracted  honey,  white,  14  to  141/2  ; 
light  amber,  in  cans,  13 14;  in  barrels,  13;  ainl)or, 
in  cans,    13 1^;   in  barrels,    13. 

Gunn,    Langlois  &   Co.,    Ltd. 

Montreal,  Can.,  Sept.  18. 


HAMILTON. — Honey  is  scarce  in  this  section. 
We  have  sold  all  we  received  so  far,  and  have  only 
a  few  more  shipments  to  come.  Shippers  say  they 
have  been  too  busy  to  ship.  We  quote  comb  "honey, 
fancy,  $2.75  per  doz.  Extracted  honey,  white,  17 
cts.    in   60-lb.   tins.  P.   W.   Fearman   Co. 

Hamilton,    Ont.    Sept.    18. 


MEDINA. — We  are  paying  at  this  date  for  white, 
well-ripened,  extracted  honey  in  60-lb.  cans,  12  cts. 
per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  shipping-point,  in  carload  lots. 
For  comb  honey  we  are  paying  about  $3.25  per  case 
for  fancy  and  No.  1,  when  shipped  in  carload  lots. 
OfTerings  of  extracted  are  liberal,  but  comb  is  not 
offered  freely.  As  to  the  available  supply  of  comb, 
there  is  considerable  uncertainty.  One  of  the  best 
authorities  on  comb  honey  we  know  believes  that 
there  is  a  considerable  stock  being  held  for  higher 
prices;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  said  authority,  pro- 
ducers will  make  a  mistake  in  holding  for  higher 
prices  on  comb.  Our  opinion  is,  however,  that  the 
market  will  be  governed  largely  by  general  business 
conditions  as  they  may  develop  within  the  next  60 
or  90   days.  "  "  Tlie  A.   I.   Root  Co. 

Medina,   O.,   Sept.  25. 


U.   S.  Government  Market  Report. 

Philadelphia. — Extracted  honey:  1  car  Colorado, 
1  car  Arizona,  12  cases  unknown  origin  arrived. 
Comb  honey:  no  fresh  arrivals.  Demand  slow, 
market  steady ;  very  few  sales.  Southern  extracted 
in  barrels:  Amber,  11  to  11 1/^  cts.  per  pound; 
Colorado  and  Arizona:  alfalfa  and  mesquite,  no 
sales  reported.  Comb  honey :  few  sales  old  stock ; 
No.  Ij  heavy  white,  22  cts.  per  section.  Beeswax : 
demand  light,  market  easier ;  pure  crude,  38  cts.  per 
pound. 

Denver. — ^Approximately  2300  cases  white  comb, 
and  21,900  pounds  light-amber  extracted  arrived; 
24  section  cases  white  comb  honey,  demand  good, 
market  steady;  qualitv  and  condition  generallv  good; 
No.  1,  $4.05  per  case;  No.  2,  $3.60;  white  to  light 
amber  extracted,  niovement  slow,  quality  and  con- 
dition generally  good;  14 1^  to  15  cts.  per  pound. 
Beeswax :  receipts  very  light ;  price  to  producer 
34. cts.  per  pound. 

Cincinnati. — One  car  Wisconsin  comb;  3  barrels 
and  25  boxes  Iowa,  9  barrels  Alabama,  11  barrels 
and  97  crates  Kentucky,  arrived.  Correction;  1790 
barrels  Ohio  last  report  should  have  reEftf  1790 
pounds.  Market  strong,  demand  good,  movement 
moderate.  Extracted  honey :  light  amber,  15  cts. 
per  pound;  dark  amber,  13;  orange  and  white  sage, 
16%.  Comb  honey:  heavy  white,  fancy,  $4.50; 
No.  1,  $4.25  per  24-section  case.  No.  1  white  heavy 
comb  honev  in  last  report  should  have  read  $4.00  to 
$4.50  inste'ad  of  $4.40  to  $4.50. 

New  York. — Two  ears  California,  54  barrels  Cuba, 
and  251  crates  Texas  arrived.  Market  fair,  demand 
moderate.  Extracted  honey:  West  Indian,  $1.25  to 
$1.40,  mostly  $1.35  per  gallon;  California:  $1.30 
to  $1.45  per  gallon.  Beeswax:  45  bags  Cuba  and 
31  bags  Texas  arrived;  market  firm,  domestic  de- 
mand brisk;  yellow,  39  to  40  cts.  per  pound;  dark, 
38   to   39. 

Ohicago. — Two  cars  California  arrived;  local 
receipts  light ;  demand  active,  market  very  strong. 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan:  Comb  honey. 
No.  1,  20  to  21  cts.  per  pound;  fancy,  22.  Extract- 
ed honey  in  tins,  14  to  14%  ets.  per  pound.  Cali- 
fornia:     extracted  honey,  light  amber,   13%  to  14. 

Minneapolis. — One  car  Colorado  comb,  light  re- 
ceipts Minnesota  and  Iowa ;  5  cars  Iowa  in  last  re- 
port should  have  read  5  cans.  Demand  slow,  mar- 
ket steady;  present  supply  of  all  fruits  is  curtailing 
demand.  Colorado:  24-seetion  cases  white  comb 
honey,  $4.15  per  case.  Minnesota  and  Iowa;  24- 
section  cases  comb  honey,  mostly  $4.00  per  case. 
Few  sales  extracted  honey  in  10-pound  pails,  white. 
Minnesota:      mostly  13%   cts. 

St.  Paul. — Light  receipts  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin. Market  very  firm,  demand  moderate;  24-sec- 
tion eases  comb  honev.  Minnesota:  white,  mostly 
18  to  19  cts.  per  pouAd.  Extracted  honey,  very  few 
sales,  mostly  14  cts. 

Kansas  City. — No  earlot  arrivals;  approximately 
100  cases  by  express,  and  approximately  3000 
pounds  extracted  honey  from  Colorado;  1  car  Colo- 
rado due,  but  late.  Demand  and  movement  mod- 
erate, market  steady ;  all  sales  in  small  lots.  Mis- 
souri :  receipts  light.  Comb  honey :  24-section  flat 
cases.  No.  1,  mostly  $4.75;  extracted  honey:  Colo- 
rado, light  color,  demand  and  movement  slow  ;  most- 
ly 15  clis.  per  pound.  Beeswax:  receipts  light;  de- 
mand and  movement  slow;  mostly  40  cts.  per  pound. 

St.  Louis. — Supplies  light.  California  bright  am- 
ber in  cans,  12%  to  13  cts.;  poorer  amber,  in  bar- 
rels, 11%.  Beeswax  supplies  light;  36  to  37  cts. 
per  pound. 

Washington,   D.   C,   Sept.   15. 
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WOODMAN'S  New  Protection  Hive 


The  Hive  with  an  inner  overcoat.  .  Wintered  lOU  per 
cent  perfect  in  1916-17.  .   .  Winter  Problem  Solved. 

The  same  dimensions  as  formerly.  The  construction  now  is  such  that  a  botton:- 
less  corrugated  paper  box  can  be  telescoped  down  over  the  brood  nest,  in  between  the 
outer  and  inne;-  hive  walls,  as  a  matter' of  insulation  or  protection  when  preparing  them 
for  winter.  The  work  of  preparing  the  bees  for  winter  with  this  system  is  a  joy.  In 
Spring  the  boxes  are  removed  and  stored  away  in  the  k.  d.  flat.  A  new  circular  with 
large  illustrations  will  describe  all.     Send  today  for  one. 

TIN  HONEY-PACKAGES 

YOU  WILL  MAKE  A  MISTAKE  if  you  dv.  ask  for  our  LOW  PRICES  on  Friction  Top  Pails 
and  Cans.  We  are  SAVING  MONEY  for  carload  buyers  and  others  of  smaller  lots,  why  not  you  / 
Our  three-year  contract  is  enabling:  us  to  make  prices  a  considerable  under  general  market  quotations. 
Let  us  hear  from  you,  specifying  your  wants. 

FRICTION-TOP  TINS 

2  lb.  cans  '2V2  lb.  cans   3  11).  cans  5  lb.  pails  10  lb.  pails 

■   Cases    holding'     24  24  ...  12  6 

Crates    holding    ...  ...  ...  .")()  50 

Crates   holding    100  ...  100  100  100 

Crates    holdin?     603  450  .  .  .  203  113 


A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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SHIPPING-CASES 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT 


By  the  time  this  issue  of  Gleanings 
reaches  you  you  will  know  your  re- 
quirements for  shipping-cases.  We 
have  quite  a  supply  of  these  on 
hand  now  and  can  ship  promptly. 


Better  order  at  once  as  freights  are  slow,  and  as 
they  are  heavy  must  go  by  freight.  Express  would 
be  too  expensive.  Next  month  figure  out  your 
wants  for  next  year ;  then  send  an  order  for  goods 
on  which  we  will  allow  an  early-order  discount. 
In  ordering  shipping-cases  please  remember  they 
have  advanced  in  price  4c  each 


F.  A.  Salisbury,  Syracuse,  New  York 

1631  West  Genesee  St. 
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LEWIS  BEEWARE 

is  at  your  very  door 


Send  to  Your  Nearest  Lewis  Distributor  for 

Lewis  Hives  and 
Lewis  Sections. . . 


Hold  to 
the  "Beeware 
trademark 


BEWARE 

WHEREYOU  BUY  YOUR 

BEEWARE 

n      r^^     \fl/ 1  o    " 

'  i±=j  i±=3 — ¥f  I  w*  A 

MAKES  THE  FINEST. 


Iti8 

your  safest 
guidepost 


Lewis  Distributers : 

California Bishop,  W.  A.  Trickey. 

Colorado Denver,  Colo.  Honey  Producers'  Ass'n. 

Colorado Delta,  Delta  Co.  Fruit  Growers'  Ass'n. 

Colorado Grand  Jet.,  Grand  Jet.  Fruit  Growers'  Ass'n. 

Colorado Eifle,  C.  B.  Coffin. 

Idaho Caldwell,  Idaho-Oregon  Honey  Prod.  Ass'n. 

Illinois Hamilton,  Dadant  &  Sons. 

Iowa Davenport,  Louis  Hanssen's  Sons. 

Iowa Sioux  City,  Western  Honey  Producers '  Ass  'n. 

Iowa Emmetsburg,  H.  J.  Pf iffner. 

Michigan Grand  Eapids,  A.  G.  Woodman  Co. 

Montana Fromberg,  B.  F.  Smith,  Jr. 

New  York Newark,  Doroy  Taylor  Co. 

Ohio Cincinnati,  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 

Oregon Portland,  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co. 

Porto  Rico Ponce,  Prats  &  Vieens. 

Tennessee Memphis,  Otto  Sehwill  &  Co. 

Texas San  Antonio,  Texas  Honey  Producers. 

Washington Seattle,  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co. 

Wyoming Wheatland,  Fred  M.  Harter. 


G.  B.  Lewis  Company,  Watertown,  Wis. 

Manufacturers 
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EDITORIAL 


G0VERN:\IEXT  control  of  the  entire 

sugar  situation  now  points  certainly  to  the 

develop  lu  e  n  t     of 

WAR 

:\IEASURES 

EFFECT 

OX  HOXET 


new  conditions  that 
will  vitally  affect 
price,  Cjuality,  and 
quantity,  from  the 
cane  and  he?t  sugar 
fields  to  th?  verj'  door  of  private  homes 
where  the  refined  product  is  delivered  by  the 
grocer.  This  situation  must  and  will  in- 
volve the  question  of  honey  markets  and 
honey's  uses. 

The  public  press  of  Sept.  11  announced 
that  the  entire  American  sugar  industry  will 
be  placed  under  government  control  Oct.  1, 
by  the  establishing  of  a  license  system  to 
include  manufacture,  refining,  importing, 
and  distribution.  Food  Administration  offi- 
cials will  have  complete  charge  of  this  work. 
If  the  Government  can  bring  down  the  price 
of  wheat  and  potatoes  it  can  of  sugar  also. 
As  indicating  what  the  price  effect  of  the 
Government's  control  of  sugar  is  to  be.  The 
Louisiana  Planter  and  Sugar  Manufacturer 
of  Sept.  15  said :  "  The  sugar  markets  of 
the  whole  country  have  been  paralyzed  by 
the  announcement  that  the  beet-sugar  men 
were  willing  to  accept  iV^^c  per  pound  for 
the  coming  crop  of  white  granulated  beet 
sugar  and  had  agreed  to  that  with  Mr. 
Hoover,  the  consenting  jjarties  reaching 
some  80  jDer  cent  of  the  whole  prospective 
beet-sugar  crop." 

With  the  certainty  that  the  sugar  busi- 
ness is  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  United 
States  Government,  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  the  Government  will  follow  the  lead 
of  France  and  England  in  sugar  regulation, 
just  as  it  is  doing  in  almost  all  other  de^jart- 
ments  of  war  preparation  and  regulation. 
This  will  mean,  first,  that  the  Government 
will  fix  the  price  of  sugar.  Pre.ss  notices 
indicate  that  the  wholesale  price  will  range 
around  7  cents.  Hoover  and  his  assistants 
will  probably  allow  a  reasonable  profit,  but 
Avill  stop  all  exorbitant  war  profits  and 
speculation. 


It  will  mean,  foo,  that  Uncle  Sam  will 
limit  the  amount  of  sugar  available  to  each 
consumer.  The  consumer  Avill  have  to  testi- 
fy fur  what  purpose  the  sugar  is  to  be  used, 
and  the  quantity.  It  will  mean,  possibly, 
that  sugar  will  be  barred  from  going  into 
candy,  cakes,  ice  cream,  and  soda  water. 
There  is  a  probability  that  Hoover  and  his 
assistants  will  so  regulate  the  output  of 
sugar  that  it  can  be  used  only  to  make  up 
a  balanced  ration  which  the  human  system 
actually  requires.  The  housewife  will  be 
admonished,  as  she  already  has  been,  to  cut 
out  all  frostings  from  her  cakes;  to  dry 
fruit,  corn,  and  other  food  products  instead 
of  canning  them.  Government  regulation 
also  will  mean  that  the  candy-makers  may 
be  compelled  to  dispense  with  cane  and  beet 
sugar  entirely  in  all  candies.  If  this  is 
the  case,  honey,  the  only,  substitute,  will 
have  to  be  used. 

The  amount  of  candy  consumed  in  the 
United  States  annually  is  enormous.  If  the 
Government  stops  the  large  candy-makers 
from  using  cane  and  beet  sugar,  the  only 
substitutes  will  be  glucose  and  honey.  Glu- 
cose has  but  very  little  sweetening  power; 
but  it  does  excellent  service,  we  are  told, 
in  making  "  chewy  "  candy,  such  as  gum- 
drops,  that  have  comparatively  little  sweet- 
ening. 

Xow,  then,  if  the  candy-maker  desires  a 
candy  that  has  sweetness  he  will  have  to 
use  honey,  because  saccharin,  the  only  other 
.sweetener,  a  product  of  coal  tar,  is  a  rank 
poison,  and  has  been  barred  by  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  Washington,  from  use  in  all 
foods  and  from  all  interstate  commerce. 
The  pure-food  laws  of  almost  all  states  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  saccharin.  If  honey's 
strongest  competitor,  cane  and  beet  sugar, 
should  be  commandeered  in  the  United 
States  in  the  manner  stated  (and  that  is 
precisely  what  the  European  Governments 
have  done),  the  demand  for  honey  will  be 
enormous,  because  it  will  have  to  take  the 
place  of  cane  sugar  in  all  confectionery, 
frosting,   and,   very   likely,   in  soda   water. 
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It  will  have  to  be  used  largely  in  canning. 
When  honey  once  gets  this  enlarged  foot- 
hold, and  the  public  once  learns  that  it  can 
use  honey  in  place  of  sugar,  its  future  as 
a  food  product  and  as  a  confection  will  be 
established  forever. 

War,  and  especially  the  present  one,  is 
an  awful  thing;  but  in  the  wake  of  war 
come  some  good  things;  and  in  this  partic- 
ular case  it  is  honey  that  reaps  a  benefit, 
for  it  is  apparent  that  honey  will  form  a 
larger  part  of  our  dietary  than  it  has  ever 
done  before.  Even  when  the  great  war  is 
over,  and  a  series  of  years  have  elapsed  and 
things  have  resumed  th^ir  normal  condi- 
tion, honey  will  not  lose  its  food  grip  on 
the  public  that  it  secured  during  this  war. 


THE  QUESTION  of  packing  bees  outdoors 
or  jDutting  them  inside  in  a  winter  reposi- 
tory will  depend  on 
CELLAR  climatic  conditions. 

VEBSUS  In    a    general   way 

OUTDOOR  it  may  be  said  that 
WINTERING  unless  the  winters 
are  severely  and 
continuously  cold,  beginning  about  the  first 
of  December  and  ending  in  March  or  April, 
with  a  temperature  playing  around  zero  or 
lower,  the  outdoor  method  of  packing 
should  be  employed.  It  may  be  said,  also, 
that  the  average  person  will  winter  better 
outdoors  than  in. 

Indoor  wintering  is  not  practical  in  a 
climate  Avhere  the  winters  are  mild,  with 
cold  and  warm  days  playing  between  10  be- 
low zero  and  50  to  65  above  at  times  when 
bees  can  fly.  Besides  the  question  of  the 
outdoor  weather  is  the  one  of  ventilation 
and  temperature  in  the  cellar  itself.  The 
mercury  should  not  go  higher  than  55  de- 
grees nor  lower  than  40.  In  climates  where 
the  outdoor  weather  is  variable  it  is  im- 
possible to  control  the  temperature  in  the 
bee-cellar  within  the  ranges  mentioned.  A 
variable  temperature  in  the  cellar — one  go- 
ing down  below  30  or  37  and  above  60 — 
will  prove  disastrous  before  spring.  Cellar- 
ed bees,  when  they  become  uneasy,  either 
because  the  temperature  is  too  low  or  too 
high,  or  because  the  ventilation  is  insuffi- 
cient, or  because  the  combination  of  tem- 
perature and  ventilation  is  poor,  will  be 
almost  sure  to  have  dysentery  toward 
spring.  The  bees  that  contract  dysentery 
in  a  bee-ccUar  are  as  good  as  lost ;  and  even 
if  they  live  thru  the  period  of  confinement 
they  Avill  not  be  worth  much  for  honey  pro- 
duction during  the  season. 

As  a  general  rule,  south  of  the  Great 
Lakes   outside   packing  on   summer  stands 


is  much  more  preferable,  and  even  to  a 
considerable  extent  north  of  the  lakes  out- 
door wintering  can  be  employed  to  advan- 
tage. In  localities  like  noiihwestern  Iowa, 
and  the  Dakotas,  where  the  mercury  goes 
down  to  zero  and  stays  there  thruout  the 
winter,  falling  sometimes  as  low  as  60  de- 
grees below,  with  snow  on  the  ground  that 
never  melts  during  the  entire  winter,  the 
indoor  method  may  be  employed  to  advan- 
tage ;  but  even  then  the  beekeejier  will  have 
to  look  after  the  matter  of  temperature  and 
ventilation  in  the  cellar. 


MORE  AND  MORE  the  whole  beekeeping 
fraternity  has  settled  down  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  wind- 
WIND-  breaks     for     bees 

BREAKS  wintered     outdoors 

T'^*.  PACK-  are  vitally  import- 
ING  ant.    No  matter  how 

well  the  bees  are 
packed,  if  they  are  out  in  the  open,  ex- 
posed to  strong  wind-sweeps,  there  are 
quite  liable  to  be  some  winter  losses  be- 
fore spring,  especially  with  these  colonies 
whose  entrances  happen  to  face  the  pre- 
vailing winds. 

Windbreaks  are  important  south  as  well 
as  north.  If  we  had  to  choose  between 
suitable  shelter  fi^om  the  prevailing  winds 
or  ample  packing,  Ave  would  unhesitatingly 
select  the  former.  But  it  is  very  important 
to  have  both  in  all  northern  localities,  and 
packing  may  do  a  world  of  good  in  south- 
ern states.  It  is  not  alone  important  to 
bring  colonies  thru  till  spring ;  but  from  an 
economic  point  of  vicAv,  as  well  as  for 
the  health  of  the  bees,  it  is  important  to 
keep  doAvn  the  consumption  of  food  to  the 
lowest  point  possible. 

In  the  southern  states,  except  in  some 
localities,  bees  can  fly  almost  every  day. 
In  some  places  they  oan  gather  consider- 
able pollen,  and  i^erhaps  a  little  nectar. 
All  this  incites  brood-rearing;  but  brood- 
rearing  may  not  replace  the  loss  of  flying 
bees  that  are  chilled  or  Avorn  out  and  never 
get  back  to  the  hive.  Beekeepers  in  the 
South  might  just  as  Avell  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  their  Aviniering  problem,  in  some 
respects,  is  more  difficult  than  in  the  North. 
Southern  wintering  requires  more  stores, 
twice  over;  and  eA'en  then  the  chances  of 
starvation  will  by  no  means  be  removed. 
While  a  colony  may  not  starA'^e  it  will  not 
do  much  brood-rearing  unless  it  has  plenty 
of  stores  and  pollen. 

Erom  every  point  of  view,  Avindbreaks 
and  packing  are  important  south  as  well 
as  north;  and  the  sooner  the  southern  bee- 
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keeper  iiels  it  out  of  his  head  (hat  tliere  is 
no  wiuteiiiiij'  ])roblem  in  tlie  South,  the 
l)etter.  Even  if  he  does  bnn<>'  liis  bees  thru, 
the  weaklings  during-  the  chilly  bad  weather 
in  early  spring  in  the  Soutli  will  never 
amount  to  nnicli.  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  South  has  the  problem  of  spiing- 
ing  as  well  as  of  wintering  bees;  and  by  no 
means  the  least  is  the  springing. 


RFiCEXT  EAINS  have  given  white  clover 
— in  fact,  all  the  clovers — a  wonderful  stai't 
foi'ward.     On  a  re- 
C  LOVER  cent      automobdle 

PEOSPECTS  trip  to  the  Ohio 
FOR  COM-  field  meet  which 
IXG  YEAR  was  held  at  Wil- 
mington, Ohio,  we 
observed  that  white  clover  was  very  prom- 
ising and  abundant  thruout  the  state.  Re- 
cent reports  show  a  like  condition  thruout 
the  white-clover  belt  of  the  United  States. 
Some  beekeepers  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
white  clover  has  not  been  so  promising  be- 
fore in  twentj^  years. 

The  late  spring  and  summer  rains  gave 
the  young  seedling  clovers  a  big  start ;  and 
recent  fall  rains  have  given  this  same  clover 
a  big  boost.  The  present  high  price  of 
honey,  and  the  possibility  of  what  the 
United  States  Government  may  do,  and 
what  the  European  governments  have  al- 
ready done,  in  eliminating  the  use  of  cane 
sugar,  makes  the  prospect  of  the  beekeeper 
exceediingly  bright  for  tthe  next  twelve 
months.  At  the  present  high  prices  everv 
effort  should  be  made  to  put  bees  in  good 
wintering  condition.  A  good  colony  next 
spring  in  INIay  will  be  worth  two  or  three 
half-strength  colonies  that  will  little  more 
than  pull  thru  the  winter. 

If  we  get  anything  like  a  good  season 
next  summer,  there  is  nothing  in  all  the 
world  that  will  pay  a  bigger  dividend  on  the 
farm  or  ranch  than  bees. 


THERE  ARE  TWO  or  three  different  foul- 
brood  cures,  so-called,  that  are  being  sent 
out  broadcast  over 
SO-CALLED 
FOUL- 
BROOD 
CURES 


the  country.  One 
of  them,  at  leii-^t. 
recommends  remov- 
ing t  h  e  infected 
hive  from  its  stand 
to  another  stand,  leaving  the  flying  bees  to 
go  into  hives  near  their  old  location.  In 
ten  days  the  hive  is  moved  back  to  its  old 
stand  where  the  bees  go  back  to  the  olhei- 
location  into  other  neighboi'ing  hives.  Last 
of  all  the  old  combs  are  melted  up.     Such 


a  procedure  would  .scatter  American  foul 
brood  most  effectually  in  the  liives  where 
these  bees  go;  \n  fact,  there  is  no  method 
that  will  scatter  American  foul  brood  more 
thoroly  and  more  rapidly  except  the  spread- 
ing of  diseased  honey  thruout  the  yard. 

Beekeepers  would  do  well  to  follow  only 
the  methods  recoimnended  by  tlie  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  Washington,  or  those  methods 
authorized  by  the  regular  foul-brood  in- 
si:)eclors  of  the  various  states  having  foul- 
brood  laws.  So  far  as  we  know,  the 
methods  of  cure  found  in  any  of  the  stand- 
ard text-books  are  reliable  and  effectual. 
Look  out  for  the  new  cures,  the  authors  of 
wliich  may  be  honest  enough  to  think  they 
have  something  new  and  effective,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  are  dangerous. 


TWO  BULLETINS  of  unusual  interest 
have   lately   been   issued   by   the    Canadian 

Department  o  f 
TWO  A  g  r  i  culture  — 

CAXADIAX  the  fii'st,  Ses- 
BULLETIXS  sional  Paper  No. 
16,  being  a  re- 
port from  the  Bee  Division  of  the  Dominion 
Experimental  arm,  and  the  second.  Bulletin 
No.  26,  "  Bees  and  How  to  Keep  Them." 
Both  of  these  were  prepared  by  F.  W.  L. 
Sladen,  Dominion  Apiarist. 

The  fiist  paper  is  an  interesting  summary 
of  experiments  at  the  various  experimental 
stations.  Mr.  Sladen  in  the  preparation  of 
this  was  assisted,  of  course,  by  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  various  stations.  The  re- 
port eovei"s  experiments  in  wintering,  con- 
trolling swarming,  etc.  In  each  instance  a 
brief  statement  is  given  of  the  bee  pastur- 
age, the  production  of  honey,  etc. 

Bulletin  No.  26,  "Bees  and  How  to  Keep 
Them,"  replaces  Bulletin  No.  69,  "The 
Honey  Bee,"  now  out  in  print.  The  pres- 
ent bulletin  has  been  brought  up  to  date 
and  is  a  vei'y  complete  work,  one  of  the 
best  bulletins,  in  fact,  that  has  come  to  our 
notice.  The  illustrations  de&erve  special 
mention.  Plate  1  contains  an  excellent 
photographic  reproduction  of  the  worker, 
queen,  and  drone,  as  well  as  a  corner  of  a 
brood-comb  showing  capped  worker  brood, 
drone  brood,  and  queen-cells.  There  are 
splendid  pictures  also  of  se\-¥ral  of  the 
important  honey-plants  including  alsike 
clover,  white  clover,  white  sweet  clover, 
fireweed  or  willow  herb,  and  goldenrcd. 

As  stated  in  the  introduction,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bulletin  is  three-fold — to  point 
out  the  advantages  of  beokeej)ing,  to  give 
advice  to  beginners,  and  to  show  how  ])rof- 
its  may  be  increased  by  the  adoption  of 
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modern  methods.  The  advantages  of  bee- 
keeping are  given,  and  some  very  good  ad- 
vice as  to  ways  and  means  of  beginning. 
Quite  an  extensive  description  of  bees  and 
bee  life  is  given,  followed  by  advice  regard- 
ing hives  and  parts,  handling  bees,  etc. 
The  beginner,  in  fact,  is  carried  right  thru 
the  season,  most  of  the  Avork  among  the 
bees  being  illustrated. 

On  pages  29  to  32  a  list  of  the  princi- 
pal honey-producing  plants  in  Canada  is 
given  with  their  approximate  seasons  of 
yield. 

Swarming  and  swarm  control  come  m 
for  their  share  of  the  discussion,  followed 
by  wax  production,  different  methods  of 
wintering,  transferring,  uniting,  requeen- 
ing,  and  feeding. 

An  up-to-date  report  is  given  of  bee  dis- 
eases, symptoms,  methods  of  cure,  etc.  We 
note  that  foul-brocd  laws  have  been  passed 
by  the  following  Provincial  Legislatures: 
Ontario,  Quebec,  British  Columbia,  Mani- 
toba, New  Brunswick. 

There  are  beekeepers'  associations  in  On- 
tario, Quebec,  Manitoba,  New  Brunswick, 
Kootenai,  and  British  Columbia,  the  On- 
tario Association  being  the  largest,  with 
1130  members  in  1915.  The  Quebec  Prov- 
ince Association  held  a  two  -  day  annual 
convention  at  Montreal  last  November,  the 
proceedings  of  which  were  carried  on  in  the 
French  language. 


TO  THE  MAN  located  in  or  near  some 
town,  who  is  starting  in  the  bee  business, 

we  desire  to  call 
THE  TOWN  attention  to  the 
BEEKEEPEE  article  "  LWs 
AND  THE  LAW  Relating  to 
Bees"  in  the  new 
A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture.  The 
new  comer  in  the  bee  business,  located  in 
or  near  some  town,  is  the  person  who  quite 
often  gets  into  ditfieulties  with  some  of  his 
neighbors  by  reason  of  his  bees.  Some- 
times the  beekeeper  is  the  party  to  blame, 
and,  again,  he  is  not.  In  either  case  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  know  his  rights  in  the 
matter,  "so  that  if  he  is  wrong  he  can  put 
liimself  right;  and  if  he  is  right  he  can't 
be  imposed  upon. 

The  article  in  question  is  a  digest  of  the 
eases  that  have  got  into  court  Avherein  bees 
have  been  the  basis  of  the  trouble.  In  the 
principal  cases  the  facts  are  given,  and  the 
reasoning  of  tlie  court,  and  the  decision, 
based  on  such  fa(;ts.  In  all  eases  citations 
are  given  as  to  the  page  and  volume  where 
the  case  is  reported. 

As  stated  in  the  preface  of  the  new  A  B 


C  and  X  Y  Z,  this  article  is  written  by  a 
practicing  lawyer,  now  located  at  Honolulu. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  state 
of  California  and  of  Indiana.  And  not 
only  is  "  Laws  Relating  to  Bees  "  written 
for  the  information  of  beekeepers,  but  i* 
also  contains  complete  citations  to  all  au- 
thorities, so  as  to  be  of  value  to  the  lawyer 
who  may  be  called  upon  to  defend  a  bee- 
keeper in  court.  There  is  also  considerable 
material  of  value  to  a  lawyer,  in  cases  re- 
lating to  bees,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  law  digests  and  reports ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  argument  of  Judge  Williams  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas  in  the  Arka- 
delphia  ease  (this  was  the  case  where  the 
court  held  that  bees  were  not  per  se  a  nui- 
sance), and  the  notes  on  the  evidence  ad- 
duced in  the  Utter  case,  in  which  case  it 
was  proven  that  bees  can  not  injure  sound 
fruit.  In  fact,  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of 
Bee  Culture  is  the  most  complete  law-book 
published  on  matters  pertaining  to  bees  and 
beekeeping. 


LET  OTHERS 

DO 

LIKEWISE 


A  BEEKEEPER  LIVING  at  Huntington, 
Ind.,  has  written  us  that  he  recently  went" 

before  the  city 
council  to  plead 
for  sweet  clover 
on  vacant  lots 
within  the  city 
limits.  He  told  the  eouncilmen  of  the  high 
qualities  of  sweet  clover  as  a  honey-pro- 
ducer, for  pasture  and  hay,  as  an  enrieher 
of  the  soil  both  as  to  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phorus, and  asked  the  officials  to  spare  it 
during  the  war  and  thus  heljD  to  conserve 
the  food  supply.  That  city  council  passed 
a  resolution  on  the  spot  taking  sweet  clover 
from  the  list  of  weeds  that  were  to  be  de- 
stroyed as  directed  by  ordinance.  So  the 
fine  growth  of  sweet  clover  in  Huntington 
on  vacant  lots  stands  and  the  bee  pasture 
has  been  doubled.  It  would  very  greatly 
increase  the  source  of  honey  production  if 
beekeepers  everywhere  would  go  before  city, 
town,  and  borough  councils,  county  com- 
missioners, township  trustees,  and  road  su- 
pervisors, and  lay  the  true  facts  about  sweet 
clover  before  these  bodies.  Most  of  them, 
when  properly  informed,  would  spare  sweet 
clover  for  the  bees. 


READERS,   TAKE   NOTICE 

On  and  after  Nov.  1,  1917,  subscnption  rates  for 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  will  be  changed  as 
follows : 

Two  years  in  advance,      $1.75 
Three  years  in  advance,   $2.50 
Five  years  in   advance,      $4.00 
Tho    regular   yearly   subscription    rate    remains    as 
heretofore,    $1.00   a   year. 

THE  A.  I.  BOOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  O. 
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TO  PACK    OR   NOT  TO   PACK 

Interviews  with  Many  of  the  South- 
em  Beekeepers  on  this  Question  that 
is  so  Important  at  the  Present  Time 

By  Grace  Allen 


TO  pack  or 
not  to  pack 
— -  tliat  is 
1  h  e  question. 
Whether  'tis 
hetter — but,  no; 
1  refrain.  But 
1  do  want  lo 
plunge  right  in- 
to this  wintering'  question.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  interesting  and  courteous 
replies  to  my  request,  page  624,  August, 
for  experiences  or  opinions.  They  have 
come  from  honej'-piVDducers  and  queen- 
breeders  in  different  southern  states,  and  T 
shall  just  quote  extracts  from  most  of  them, 
so  letting  them  speak  for  themselves. 

From  North  Carolina  comes  testimony  to 
the  value  of  packing.  Mr.  L.  Parker,  of 
Benson,  North  Carolina,  writes :  "  Tho  I 
have  never  experimented  with  Avinter  pack- 
ing very  much,  yet  I  have  to  some  extent. 
What  I  have  tried  has  been  perfectly  satis- 
factory, bees  usually  coming  out  from  19  to 
50  per  cent  stronger  than  the  ones  that  were 
not  packed.  I  think  it  well  pays  to  use 
winter  packing." 

Mr.  F.  L.  Johnson,  Mount  Airy,  North 
Carolina,  whose  father  has  an  article  on 
this  subject  in  this  number  of  Gleanings. 
page  761.  writes:  "  There  is  no  doubt  but 
'that  winter  packing  will  pay  every  bee- 
keeper in  this  section.  I  have  not  tried  the 
packing  very  nauch,  but  have  seen  enough 
of  the  results  to  know  that  it  will  pay  for 
the  extra  cost  and  time." 

And  Mr.  H.  B.  IMurray,  of  Liberty,  North 
Carolina,  offers  the  following:  "We  have 
packed  our  bees  in  the  past,  some,  and  think 
it  pays  very  mucJi.  We  use  different  meth- 
ods— board  coverings,  pine  straw  around 
hive  and  on  top,  fastened  with  wire  or 
strings,  body  shaped  like  hive-body,  with 
felt  or  rubber  covering,  which  is  a  I'eal  ideal 
way — a  little  expensive.  I  suppose  that, 
for  a  m.an  with  three  or  four  hundred  colo- 
nies to  start,  the  pine-sti'aw  plan  would  be 
h?st.  We  control  several  hundred  colonie.«. 
and  use  the  above  methods  as  most  conven- 
ient to  our  yards." 

On  the  othn-  hand  D.  T.  Gasler.  Kandle- 
man.  Ncn-th  Carolina,  says:  "Some  years 
ago  1  packed  my  bees  in  the  fall  with  wlieat 
ctiaff  for  tAvo  or  three  winters.  Then  my 
apiary  got  so  large  I  left  some  unpacked, 
and  I  could  not  see  that  the  packed  ones 
came  out  enough  ahead  to  pay  me  to  pack 
them.  So  I  quit.  The  main  th.ing  is  to 
have  plenty  of  bees  and  plenty  of  stores, 
and  they  will  come  out  0.  K.  here  Avhere 
we  don't  often  have  over  ten  days  at  one 
time  but   that  bees  can   take   a   flight.     As 


for  myself,  be- 
ing a  queen- 
Ijreeder  and  tak- 
ing out  queens 
a  n  d  chanaing 
t  hings  around  so 
much,  I  try  to 
wint  e  r  some 
very  weak,  and 
lose  some  one  Avay  and  another." 

Mr.  Bruce  Anderson,  of  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina,  who  sent  in  a  partial  report 
of  his  experiments  last  month,  has  recently 
very  kindly  loaned  me  liis  note-book,  filled 
with  all  sorts  of  interesting  data  as  to  work 
done  in  yard,  weather  conditions,  opening 
and  failing  of  different  flora,  and  so  on. 
From  this  little  book  T  figure  that  his  avei- 
age  honey  production  this  season  from  hives 
in  winter  cases  was  371/2  pounds,  while  that 
from  hives  not  in  cases,  tlio  with  supers  of 
leaves  and  wrapped  in  paper,  was  36 
pounds. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Merrill,  writing  from  Pickens, 
South  Carolina,  says :  "  Last  winter  was 
the  first  experience  I  have  had  in  packing. 
The  colonies  that  Avere  not  packed  Avintered 
just  as  Avell.  But  I  am  planning  to  pack 
some  this  fall,  as  I  have  a  yard  that  has  no 
protection  from  the  north  Avinds." 

From  Cordele,  Georgia,  comes  an  inter- 
esting letter  from  Mi\  J.  J.  Wilder,  the 
well  -  knoAvn  successful  honey  -  producer 
whose  fifty  or  more  yards  count  up  into 
thousands  of  colqnies.  Either  winter  pack- 
ing is  profitable  thruout  this  entire  country, 
or  there  is  a  line  dividing  the  section  where 
it  is  profitable  from  the  section  where  it  is 
not.  Evidently  Mr.  Wilder  assumes  this 
line  is  north  of  his  part  of  Georgia,  for  he 
says  he  is  too  far  south  to  be  abfe  really  to 
lielp  out  in  this  discussion — a  remark  some- 
Avhat  impressive  of  itself.  But,  continuing, 
he  tells  of  tAvo  apiaries  up  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
where  he  spends  his  summers — tho  not  his 
Av  inters. 

"Jt  is  about  as  cold  there  as  anywhere 
in  the  South,"  ho  writes.  "  Winter 'before 
last  some  of  thovse  colonies  Avere  lost.  It 
was  a  very  mild  Avinter  too.  Last  Avinter 
Avas  a  severe  one  and  no  colonies  Avere  lost, 
and  they  made  a  great  crop  of  honey  this 
year.  So  severe  cold  Avas  not  the  cause  of 
the  loss.  Then,  too,  the  past  spring  Avas 
cold  there;  trees  Avith  full-grown  leaves  were 
frozen,  and  the  forest  hangs  Avith  dead 
leaves  even  yet  as  a  result.  Yet  the  bees 
liaA-e  made  good,  and  I  ncA-er  saw  the  like 
of  beautiful  Avhite  honey  during  the  seven 
years  I  have  been  going  up  there. 

"  So  1  could  not  and  Avould  not  advocate 
winter   protection,    {'urtlier  than    plenty   of 
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good  winter  stores  and  strong  colonies.  I 
can't  winter  a  weak  colony  even  in  South 
riorida.  So  uniting  is  necessary  in  ease 
of  weak  colonies,  and  we  do  considerable  of 
this.  Winter  protection  is  no  problem  in 
the  South;  and  as  we  have  so  many  we 
should  not  dig  up  more,  is  my  honest  belief. 
A  good  cover  extending  six  inches  out  over 
the  hive  all  around,  placed  on  the  regular 
cover,  and  well  weighted  down,  so  as  to 
ward  off  dampness,  is  all  that  is  necessary, 
saying  the  least  of  it.  More  should  be  said 
alj/out  pneparing  the  bees  properly.  If 
tliis  is  done,  all  is  well." 

The  three  following  notes  from  Alabama 
suggest  similar  views.  Mr.  W.  D.  Aehord, 
of  Fitzpatrick,  Alabama,  says :  "  We  have 
never  thought  it  worth  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense to  pack  our  bees  for  winter,  and  do 
not  protect  them  in  any  way..  I  presume 
they  do  use  more  honey  when  not  protected 
here,  but  do  not  tliink  I  could  gain  anything 
in  any  other  way  by  protecting  them." 

"  I  have  never  packed  any  hives  for  win- 
ter," writes  Mr.  J.  A.  Jones,  of  Greenville, 
Alabama.  "  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  in 
this  state.  My  bees  winter  all  right  in  a 
single  wall  with  plenty  of  stores." 

Mr.  T.  J.  Talley,  also  of  Greenville, 
writes :  "  My  way  of  preparing  bees  for 
winter  is  to  put  in  young  queens  in  Octo- 
ber or  November,  and  plenty  of  stores.  I 
hardly  ever  lose  any.  I  don't  pack  my  hives 
in  anything." 

From  Mr.  Porter  C.  Ward,  of  Allensville, 
Kentucky,  comes  a  very  interesting  letter. 
Mr.  Ward  is  a  very  busy  farmer-beekeeper, 
successfully  operating  a  good-sized  farm 
and  150  colonies  of  bees.  He  Avrites,  in 
part :  "  I  winter  in  the  ordinary  hive,  ten 
frames,  giving  no  protection  of  any  kind — 
don't  even  contract  the  entrances,  unless  I 
happien  to  know  of  a  weak  colony.  As  a 
rule  tanglefoot  gives  us  a  good  surplus  in 
September.  This  is  taken  off  in  October; 
and  as  I  take  if  off  I  try  to  notice  that  eacli 
colony  has  stores  enough  for  winter.  '  After 
tins  is  done,  I  pay  very  little  attention  to 
tliem  until  spring.  Carelessness  and  press 
of  other  business  causes  my  losses  to  be 
nuu'li  heavier  than  they  would  be  had  I  the 
time  to  give  them  the  attention  they  ought 
to  have.  Witli  close  attention  there  is 
practically  no  need  of  any  loss  at  all.  As 
it  is,  my  wintering  losses  will  probably  av- 
erage 5  per  cent.  The  loss  could  be  reduc- 
ed to  1  per  cent  or  nothing,  had  I  the  time 
to  see  that  evei'y  colony  had  stoi'es  enougli 
and  that  none  were  queenless.  These  two 
things  cause  practically  all  the  loss. 

T  have  never  tried  packing,  and  don'l 
know  of  aiiv  one  who  has.     I  have  so  little 


faith  in  it  that  I  am  not  going  to  try  it.  I 
can't  see  that  the  extra  labor  and  exjDense 
would  be  worth  while,  since  I  already  have 
strong  colonies  by  the  time  I  need  them. 
And  then  I  am  sure  it  would  not  reduce 
my  winter  losses  any." 

Getting  into  Tennessee,  the  following 
comes  from  Mr.  Curd  Walker,  queen-breed- 
er, of  Jellico :  "  My  average  loss  is  less 
than  2  per  cent,  and  has  been  for  a  period 
of  ten  years.  I  have  wintered  in  different 
ways,  but  here  is  my  best  way — in  the  Root 
Buckeye  double-walled  liive.  -I  also  get 
good  results  from  the  ten-frame  hive,  using 
two  bodies  and  an  extra  super  on  top  with 
chaff  filling,  with  the  metal  cover,  and  pro- 
tected from  the  cold  winds  with  breaks. 
About  all  the  difference  I  can  get  from 
packed  hives  is  more  early  brood,  which 
means  a  lot  in  the  black-locust  and  poplar 
flows.  I  am  aiming  to  try  some  of  Dr. 
Pliillips'  winter  cases  this  winter,  as  I  am 
always  trying  to  improve." 

Mr.  J.  M.  Buchanan,  Franklin,  Tennes- 
see, says :  "  I  think  bees  will  come  out  of 
l^acked  hives  in  better  condition  than  when 
not  packed,  but  whether  the  difference  will 
justify  the  expense  and  labor  is  still  an 
open  question.     Personally  I  doubt  it." 

Of  particular  interest, is  the  following  let- 
ter from  our  state  inspector  of  apiaries,^ 
Dr.  J.  S.  Ward :  "  Out  of  forty  colonies 
last  winter  I  lost  only  two — both  of  them 
queenless.  My  bees  were  wintered  in  two- 
story  standard  ten-frame  hives  with  con- 
tracted entrances.  Eacli  colony  was  given 
from  eight  to  ten  frames  of  sealed  stores, 
and  the  results  were  very  gratifying.  ■  Each 
colony  cam'?  out  strong  and  vigorous  in  the 
s))ring.  I  plan  to  experiment  with  sixteen 
liives  in  packed  cases  this  winter.  T  am 
persuaded  that  winter  packing  will  be  very 
helpful,  even  in  tlie  South,  but  I  am  not 
persuaded  that  the  gain  will  justify  the 
cost.  In  my  work  over  the  state  I  do  not 
find  heavy  losses  in  the  apiaries  of  progres- 
sive beekeepers.  The  winter  losses,  as 
reported,  occur  in  yards  of  tlie  careless  un- 
trained beekeepers.  Where  box  hives,  old 
gums,  and  cracker-boxes  are  used,  and  no 
attention  given  to  winter  stores,  the  winter 
losses  will  always  be  heavy.  Education  in 
the  use  of  standard  equipment  will  cut  down 
tlie  losses  and  give  gratifying  returns  in 
tlie  honey  harvest." 

Now,  making  allowances  for  a  few  ap- 
])aient  misapprehensions  as  to  what  winter 
])acking  aims  at,  the  majority  of  these  ex- 
l)i-essions  seem  to  summarize  about  like 
this:  If  anybody  tells  us,  as  they  luixe 
fold  us  in  the  ])asl,  (hat  winter  iiacking  is 
necessarv  in  the  South  because  our  wilder 
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losses  are  so  startling',  \v<3  remain  uncon- 
vinced. Those  of  us  who  are  ijresent  at  the 
conventions  where  these  things  are  discuss- 
ed, or  rpad  the  journals  in  which  they  are 
treated,  do  not  have  these  startling  losses. 
The  education  of  uninformed  beekeepers  is 
another  problem — a  serious  problem,  too, 
and  a  pressing  one,  but  (luite  different  from 
the  one  we  are  discu.«sing.  This  one  le- 
solves  itself  into  the  simi)le  question  whetli- 
cr  or  not  the  profits  of  progressive,  suecess- 
lul  beekeepers  will  be  increased  by  winter- 
packing  their  bees.  Some  southern  bee- 
men  think  it  will,  especially  in  North  Caro- 
lina. More  think  it  will  not,  especially  in 
GrBorgia  and  Alabama.  The  rest  of  us  are 
going  to  find  out  for  ourselves.  But  re- 
member, please,  everybody,  we  are  doing 
this,  not  to  lessen  that  dreadful  50  per  cent 
loss  that  we  don't  have,  but  to  see  if  per- 
chance our  colonies  may  consume  less  stores, 
or  come  out  a  little  stronger  in  the  spring, 
and  so  be  better  prepared  for  the  honey- 


llow.  And  we  do  hope  tliey  will.  We  ex- 
pect, or  hope,  the  packed  bees  will  be  not 
only  better,  but  enough  better  to  make  tlie 
labor  and  expense  pay — to  produce  a  gain, 
as  Dr.  Ward  says,  that  will  justify  the  cost. 

It  may  turn  out  to  be  a  big  thing  for  us, 
this  winter  packing  in  Dixie.  1  wish  every 
l)eekeeper  progressive  enough  to  read 
Glbanings  would  try  it  this  fall.  Pack 
them  four  liives  in  a  case,  or  two,  or  singly, 
but,  as  Mr.  Hawkins  said  to  me,  "  do  be  sure 
to  use  enough  packing — not  less  than  six 
inches  on  six  sides."  Let's  do  it  early, 
too — better  not  at  all  than  too  late.  We 
can  get  our  plans  all  made  this  month,  and 
material  assembled ;  then  when  the  first 
touch  of  frost  comes,  we  shall  be  ready. 
They  should  all  be  packed  by  the  end  of 
October  or  by  early  November. 

But  first  let  us  be  sure  that  there  are 
good  queens  in  every  hive,  plenty  of  young 
bees,  and  thirty  pounds  or  more  of  stores. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


CELLAR    OR  OUT    OF    DOORS 

//    Makes    Very   Little    Difference 

^ro^ided  there  is  an  oAbundance 

of  good  Stores  in   the  Combs 

By  J.  L.  Byer 


OU  T  D  0  OR 
w  i  ntering 
versus  cel- 
1  a  r  wintering; 
large  hives  ver- 
sus small  hives 
■ — these  ard 
other  debatable 
subjects  in  con- 
nection with  beekeeping  are  generally  live 
items  for  discussion  among  beginners  and 
younger  members  of  the  craft.  On  the 
"contrary,  experience  generally  mellows 
one's  opinions,  and,  as  a  rule,  there  is  less 
l)rejudice  and  more  or  less  uncertainty 
voiced  by  older  members  of  the  profession 
when  their  opinions  are  asked  for  on  these 
said  debatable  questions.  To  illustrate: 
While  not  counting  myself  "  old  "  by  any 
means,  yet  I  well  remember  my  former 
attitude  on  the  hive  question-^an  attitude, 
by  the  way,  that  just  now  causes  me  to 
smile.  I  was  brought  up  among  surround- 
ings where  nothing  but  very  large  liives 
were  to  be  considered.  My  grandfather 
used  a  hive,  and  I  still  have  many  like 
them  in  use,  that  had  a  brood-nest  equal 
to  about  18  L.  frames.  Actually  I  almost 
pitied  the  poor  unfortunate  who  was  so 
misguided  as  to  use  so  small  a  hive  as  the 
eight-frame  L.  hive.  Well  do  I  remember 
listening  with  rapt  attention  to,  a  debate 
on  the  hive  question  at  the  Detroit  con- 
vention, the  large  hive  ably  championed 
bv  our  friend  Holtormann,  while  the  small 


hive  was  upheld 
by  a  Michigan 
beekeeper —  Mr. 
Chapman,  if  I 
remember  cor- 
rectly. Frankly, 
while  much  in- 
terested at  that 
time,  t  0  day  I 
would  not  go  across  the  street  to  listen  to 
a  debate  of  that  kind.  Why?  Simply  be- 
cause fate  ruled  that  a  large  apiaiy  in 
eight-frame  L.  hives  was  to  come  into  my 
possession ;  also  another  apiary  with  hives 
about  midway  between  the  eight-frame  L. 
and  the  extra-large  hive  mentioned.  Not 
being  in  position  to  change  these  hives  into 
uniform  equipment  Ave  have  run  them  as 
they  were  for  a  few  j-ears.  What  has  been 
the  result?  In  the  past  season,  which  was 
a  fair  test,  as  conditions  were  about  the 
same  at  all  yards,  I  find  that  our  average 
per  colony  among  the  different  apiaries 
did  not  vary  five  pounds  per  colony,  no 
matter  if  one  apiary  was  in  eight-frame 
L.  hives  and  another  in  hives  more  than 
twice  as  big.  No,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
size  of  hive,  but  of  adapting  radically  dif- 
ferent management  to  radically  different 
hives.  No,  this  does  not  signify  that  a 
beekeeper  cannot  lawfully  have  a  hive  pref- 
erence; but  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  the  hive  alone  is  not  necessarily  re- 
sjjonsible  for  any  increased  yield  over  some 
otlier  style  of  hive. 
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These  thonglits  were  forced  on  my  mind 
by  reading  Mr.  Doolittle's  article  on  page 
1066,  Oct.  IStli  issue,  last  year;  and,  can- 
didly, I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  have  to  ex- 
cept Mr.  Doolittle  from  the  claim  that  age 
mellows  our  views,  for  surely  he  is  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  cellar  wintering.  His  ex- 
perience and  conclusions  on  some  points 
are  so  at  variance  with  the  common  prac- 
tice of  hundreds  of  beekeepers  living  fur- 
ther north  than  he  does  that  I  feel  like 
making  some  remarks  on  the  subject,  even 
if  I  run  the  risk  of  being  called  presump- 
tuous. 

He  says  that  in  outdoor  wintering  he 
had  a  loss  "  several  years  that  went  above 
75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  colonies  left  out." 
Surely  for  his  latitude  there  was  something 
radically  wrong,  either  in  strain  of  bees, 
metliod  of  packing,  quality  of  stores,  or 
some  other  factor.  Why,  I  can  take  him  to 
a  chain  of  apiaries  (not  our  own)  where 
the  bees  have  been  wintered  outdoors  for 
many  years,  and  the  loss  for  five  consecu- 
tive years  will  not  average  5  per  cent. 
This  is  exceptional,  I  will  admit ;  but  where 
to  look  among  professional  beekeepers  to 
find  losses  of  75  to  80  per  cent  in  any  one 
year  would  be  a  problem.  One  hundred 
miles  north  of  Toronto,  and  just  two  miles 
from  an  arm  of  the  Georgian  Bay,  we 
have  an  apiary  of  over  200  colonies.  In 
this  locality  it  is  not  so  very  uncommon 
for  the  thermometer  to  i-egister  40  below 
zero.  We  make  no  claim  for  the  future, 
but  simply  give  results  in  wintering  for 
the  four  years  they  have  been  wintered 
there.  We  have  had  losses  from  queeuless 
colonies,  and  in  the  four  years  three  or 
four  colonies  have  been  smothered  by  hive- 
entrances  becoming  clogged.  Last  winter 
two  colonies  starved.  Aside  from  these 
losses  not  a  single  normal  colony  has  died 
in  the  four  seasons.  At  present  280  colo- 
nies are  in  that  yard;  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  we  sometimes  do  not  see  the 
apiary  from  late  in  October  till  the  follow- 
ing AjDril,  can  it  be  wondered  at  if  we  be- 
gin to  inquire  the  why  and  wherefore  of  75 
to  80  per  cent  losses  for  a  number  of 
years  ? 

So  much  for  winter  losses,  and  now  a 
word  or  two  about  the  amount  of  winter 
stores  consumed.  Frankly,  I  know  little 
about  cellar  wintering.  For  six  years,  here 
in  York  Co.  I  wintered  about  40  colonies 
in  the  cellar  with  varying  results.  Only 
one  year  did  the  cellar-wintered  bees  out- 
strip the  others  during  the  honey  harvest. 
During  the  winters  of  1911-'12  and  1912- 
'13,  over  200  colonies  were  wintered  in 
caves  out  in  Leeds  Co.     These  caves  were 


about  as  near  perfect  as  any  repository 
could  be,  and  the  bees  all  came  out  alive 
each  year.  But  they  were  behind  the  out- 
door bees  each  year  for  all  that. 

Mr.  Doolittle  gives  the  weights  of  the 
two  lots  tested,  figuring  from  Nov.  20  and 
April  19,  and  found  that  the  cellar-winter- 
ed bees  had  an  advantage  over  the  outdoor 
bees  to  the  extent  of  over  11  pounds  to 
the  colony  saved  in  stores.  I  do  not  doubt 
it  a  bit,  provided  the  bees  had  a  good  cel- 
lar to  winter  in.  But  it  would  have  been 
a  fairer  test  to  weigh  those  two  lots  of 
bees  on  May  19,  and  then  I  venture  to  say 
the  difference  would  not  have  been  so  pro- 
nounced in  favor  of  the  cellared  bees.  In 
fact,  if  there  had  been  an  early  willow  flow 
in  the  interval,  the  chances  are  that  the 
difference  would  have  been  in  the  other 
direction.  At  least  that  is  what  would 
likely  happen  here  in  "  our  locality." 

Always,  in  placing  cellar-wintered  colo- 
nies alongside  of  well-wintered  stocks  out- 
side, in  the  early  s^Dring  more  stores  would 
be  present  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
A  month  later  the  reverse  was  always  the 
case,  the  explanation  being  that  the  out- 
door colonies  had  used  up  more  of  their 
stores  earlier  in  brood-rearing. 

As  on  the  liive  question,  I  am  not  preju- 
diced on  this  problem  of  wintering,  for 
I  certainly  know  that  the  majority  of  our 
producers  in  Eastern  Ontario  still  winter 
in  the  cellar.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  think  there  is  the  ex- 
treme difference  in  favor  of  one  system  over 
another,  as  Mr.  Doolittle's  article  would 
lead  one  to  believe.  While  I  write,  I  can 
think  of  quite  a  large  number  of  extensive 
beekeepers  in  Ontario  who  formerly  win- 
tered in  the  oellar  exclusively,  and  today 
ai-e  outdoor  winterers  with  no  thought  of 
changing  their  system.  While  there  may 
be  some  who  hav©  changed  from  outdoor 
to  cellar  wintering,  I  cannot  recall  any. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  these  men  who  make 
their  living  out  of  bees — in  fact,  keep  bees 
for  that  purpose — would  follow  any  system 
showing  such  a  decided  disadvantage  when 
compared  with  another  way?  The  ques- 
tion is  easily  answered,  and  needs  no 
further  argument.  I  have  made  no  excep- 
tion to  Mr.  Doolittle's  locality  as  compared 
with  our  location,  as  he  lives  considerably 
south  of  us  and  should  at  least  have  a 
climate  no  colder  than  ours.  From  corres- 
pondence in  the  neighborhood  of  Syracuse, 
I  know  that  they  often  have  days  warm 
enough  fo4-  bees  to  have  a  flight  when  such 
is  not  the  ease  with  us.  Mr.  House,  near 
that  place,  has  an  ideal  wintering  reposi- 
tory,  and   yet    I    remember   when    visiting 
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liim  a  year  ag'o  last  December  the  reposi- 
tory was  not  nearly  full  of  b?es,  while 
within  a  few  yards  of  tlie  building,  some- 
where between  one  and  two  lumdred  colo- 
nies were  wintering  outside.  Mr.  House 
is  a  business  inan ;  and  I  am  convinced 
that,  if  he  expected  any  huge  losses,  he 
would  have  soon  carried  the  whole  outfit 
inside. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  what  T 
am  saying  is  mostly  for  beginners.  Do 
not  expect  that  any  particular  style  of 
hive  will  make  a  difference  between  success 
and  failure;  and  if  you  live  in  central  or 
western  Ontario,  or  in  other  sections  in  the 
same  latitude,  or  further  south,  do  not  bank 
on  any  particular  system  of  wintering  as 


being  the  only  thing.  Bees  can  be  and 
are  being  wintered  successfully  both  in- 
side and  outdoors.  Try  the  two  methods 
if  you  wish,  and  so  decide  for  yourself. 
At  the  same  time  you  are  pretty  sure 
to  be  on  the  right  track  if  you  follow  the 
methods  of  any  successful  beekeeper  whom 
you  may  happen  to  have  near  you.  No 
matter  how  you  winter,  first-class  prepara- 
tion in  the  fall  in  the  way  of  providing 
abundance  of  good  stores  is  the  main  con- 
sideration. Thus  prepared,  it  is  wonder- 
ful what  amount  of  other  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances bees  will  successfully  weather 
and  still  show  uj)  ready  for  business  in 
tbei  spring. 

Markham,   Out. 


WINTERING     BEES    IN    TEXAS 

Cold  Winds  'leather  than  the  Low 

Temperature  Necessitate  the  Extra 

Packing  Thru  the  Winter 

By  F.  B.  Paddock 


IT  has  been 
said,  upon 
good  author- 
ity," that  tlie 
wintering  prob- 
lem is  the  most 
serious  of  all 
for  the  beekeep- 
ers of  the  north- 
ern states.  The  beekeepers  of  the  south- 
ern states  have,  in  the  past,  consider- 
ed the  wintering  of  bees  a  problem  which 
(lid  not  concern  them.  It  has  been  the  at- 
titude of  most  of  the  beekeepers  of  this 
state  that  the  bees  could  be  almost  dis- 
regarded from  the  end  of  one  honey-flow 
until  the  beginning  of  the  next.  It  is  pos- 
sible now  to  see  a  movement,  on  the  part  of 
the  more  progressive  beekeepers,  to  look 
into  the  matter  of  wintering  bees.  After 
the  spring  of  1917  it.  was  possible  to  get 
into  a  discussion  with  almost  any  beekeep- 
er on  the  topic  of  wintering  bees.  Tt  is  con- 
ceded now  by  a  great  number  of  the  better 
beekee2:)ers  that  in  Texas  it  is  necessary  to 
look  carefully  into  the  matter  of  wintering 
— that  it  is  really  a  problem.  By  this  it  is 
not  meant  that  it  is  about  to  be  advocated 
that  the  beekeepers  of  Texas  will  have  to 
employ  cellars  or  heavy  packing-cases  to 
carry  their  bees  thru  the  winter  successfully. 
There  are  many  other  factors  which  eon- 
tribute  to  the  great  winter  losses  suffered 
in  this  state. 

Of  course  it  is  understood  that  condi- 
tions in  the  different  beekeeping  sections  of 
tliis  state  vary  as  much  as  between  widely 
separated  northern  states,  and  for  that  rea- 
son it  is  possible  to  suggest  only  general 
jjrincii^les  that  are  to  be  carefully  worked 
out  for  the  various  sections.     To  enter  into 


a  discussion  of 
the  details  of 
w  i  n  t  e  ring  in 
each  section  can- 
not be  included 
at    this    time. 

The  time  from 
the  last  fall 
honey  -  flow  to 
going  into  winter  varies  greatly  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections  from  two  or  three  weeks  to 
as  much  as  four  or  six  weeks.  Of  course, 
during  this  time  the  bees  are  quite  active 
and  are  consuming  their  stores  rapidly.  It 
very  often  happens  that  the  colonies  will 
have  a  brood-chamber  full  of  stores  at  the 
end  of  the  honey-flow,  and  if  inspected  the 
beekeeper  will  consider  them  in  good  shape 
to  go  thru  the  winter  without  further  at- 
tention. However,  the  be&s  should  be  in- 
spected as  late  as  possible  before  the  winter 
weather  sets  in;  and  if  they  are  short  on 
stores  more  should  be  given  them. 

The  best  feed  to  give  such  colonies  is 
sealed  honey  in  brood-frames.  It  is  advis- 
able to  have  some  surplus  honey  stored  in 
brood-frames  for  this  purpose.  It  is  seU 
dom  advisable  to  take  frames  of  sealed 
honey  from  those  colonies  that  are  appar- 
ently extra  well  supplied  at  the  beginning 
of  winter.  The  chances  are  that  they  will 
need  it  before  the  honey-flow  of  the  follow- 
ing spring  if  they  are  to  be  in  prime  con- 
dition at  that  time. 

We  are  now  at  an  oft  discussed  question 
of  whether  an  eiglit  or  ten  frame  hive  win- 
ters belter.  The  ten-frame  hive  allows 
more  space  for  stores;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  tliey  require  more  heat  to  keep  them 
warm,  wliich  means  that  more  stores  are 
consumed.     It  is  very  doubtful  if  this  is  of 
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sufficient  importance  either  Avay  to  be  the 
deciding  factor  in  successful  wintering-. 
Tlie  same  may  be  said  of  the  practice  of 
liaving  extra  stores  on  the  hive  in  a  super. 
This  means  additional  space  to  keep  warm 
during  the  winter.  It  often  happens  in  this 
state  that  some  beekeepers  will  place  as 
many  as  four  supers  on  a  hive  to  protect 
the  extracting-combs  from  the  attacks  of 
the  wax-worm.  This  is  certainly  not  a  safe 
practice  except  in  the  extreme  southern  sec- 
tions of  the  state,  and  then  its  wisdom  is 
doubted.  It  is  good  to  see  the  fast-growing 
practice  of  not  robbing  the  bees  as  closely 
as  in  years  past.  Even  with  honey  selling 
at  three  times  what  it  did  three  years  ago, 
the  better  beekeepers  are  inclined  now  to 
leave  more  honey  with  the  colony,  never 
taking  any  from  the  brood  -  chamber,  and 
many  leaving  a  full  extraeting-super  of 
sealed  honey  for  each  colony. 

Without  doubt,  the  best  feed  for  bees  to 
carry  them  thru  the  winter  is  a  good  grade 
of  sealed  honey.  It  ms\y  not  always  be  pos- 
sible to  do  this,  and  the  next  best  material 
is  extracted  honey.  Only  when  absolutely 
necessary  should  sugar  syrup  be  fed  for 
wintering  purposes. 

As  a  rule,  a  majority  of  the  beekeepers 
of  this  state  never  think  of  the  importance 
of  a  good  queen  in  successful  wintering. 
Too  often  a  queen,  once  in  a  colony,  is  not 
disturbed,  and  her  successor  is  never 
thought  of  until  she  dies.  If  a  queen  fails 
during  the  fall  flow  the  chances  are  much 
against  the  colony  wintering  successfully. 

To  protect  the  bees  from  low  tem^oera- 
tures  is  not  as  important  in  this  state  as 
the  protection  from  the  prevailing  cold 
winds  during  the  winter.  The  direction  of 
tliese  cold  winds  varies  with  the  locality — 
north  in  one  place,  southeast  in  another. 
Seldom  do  beekeepers  take  this  into  con- 
sideration, but  leave  the  bees  with  the  en- 
trance full  width,  to  stand  the  chilling  wind. 
It  is  Imman  experience  that  a  low  tempera- 
ture can  be  withstood  much  easier  than  can 
a  cold  wind.  When  considering  the  winds 
it  is  also  necessary  to  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  hives  standing  close  to  the  ground 
are  less  affected  than  are  those  on  high 
stands.  Rarely  are  high  stands  used  in 
this  state  in  the  large  honey  -  producing 
yards.  They  are  usually  found  in  the  back- 
yard apiary. 

The  windbreak  in  Texas  is  most  valuable, 
not  as  a  winter  ]irotection,  but  in  retarding 
early  spring  activity,  which  is  so  disastrous. 
In  practically  every  beekeeping  section  in 
tliis  state  there  is  a  long  cold  spring,  during 
whicli  time  llie  bees  should  be  kept  inactive 
if  possible.     One  beekeeper  had  two  yards. 


located  res23ectively  on  the  south  and  on  the 
north  sides  of  a  small  wood  lot.  The  bees 
on  the  south  side  got  the  full  effect  of  the 
early  spring  sun,  and  were  tempted  to  fly, 
only  to  get  caught  by  a  cold  wind.  These 
colonies  were  rapidly  depleted  and  could 
not  gather  the  spring  flow  of  honey.  Those 
bees  on  the  north  side  were  kept  inactive 
until  after  the  period  of  the  cold  winds,  and 
consequently  were  strong  enough  to  handle 
an  eaily  spring  flow  of  honey.  In  the  early 
spring  it  gets  cold  long  before  dark,  and 
many  bees  are  caught  out  searching  for 
food  and  water.  Such  bees  are,  of  course, 
lost  to  tlie  colony.  Many  advocate  a  close 
watering-place  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
even  if  supplied  artificially.  This  so-called 
spring  dwindling  is  now  recognized  as  the 
serious  handicap  in  this  state,  and  by  many 
is  not  considered  a  part  of  the  wintering 
problem.  But  it  really  is,  for  wintering 
means  the  getting  of  the  colony  from  the 
fall  flow  to  the  spring  flow. 

The  bees  sliould  be  examined  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  possible  to  determine  the  con- 
dition and  the  amount  of  stores.  The  stores 
should  always  be  plentiful.  If  they  are 
not,  spring  feedting  is  nciceissary.  This, 
howeyer,  must  be  carefully  done  or  it  will 
induce  brood-rearing  too  early,  which  only 
means  an  unnecessary  consumption  of 
stores.  Knowing  the  usual  time  of  the  first 
sirring  honey-flow  in  the  locality,  the  bee- 
keeper should  make  every  effort  to  have 
his  colonies  up  to  full  strength  by  that 
time,  but  not  before  it.  Frequent  examin- 
ations of  the  colonies  are  necessary  during 
the  sjiring,  and  more  manipulations  are  re- 
quired than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year. 

Let  every  beekeeper  in  Texas  realize  the 
necessity  of  successful  wintering  of  his 
bees  and  bend  everv  effort  to  that  end. 

College  Station,  Tex. 

[Some  beekeepers  living  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country  where  the  need  of  extra 
protection  thru  the  winter  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule,  have  seriously  won- 
dered whether  it  is  not  really  cheaper  in  the 
end  to  I'un  the  risk  and  eliminate  all  ex- 
pense of  packing  for  the  one  year  in  five, 
say,  when  it  would  be  a  decided  advantage. 
But  windbreaks  and  shelters  from  prevail- 
ing cold  winds  are  needed  every  year,  in 
the  fall  and  spring  as  well  as  in  the  cold 
weather.  In  fact,  a  sheltered  locality  is  a 
great  advantage  for  any  apiary.  It  pays  to 
select  a  spot,  whenever  possible,  where 
buildings,  trees,  shrubbery,  or  high  fences 
break  the  coldest  winds.  Mr.  R.  F.  Holter- 
niann  even  goes  so  far  as  to  insist  on  a 
tight  fence  on  all  sides  of  each  .of  his 
apiaries. — Ed.] 
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WINTERING  IN  WESTERN  IOWA 

How  Beekeepers  in  the  Vicinity  of 
Sioux  City  are  Wintering  in  Caves 
or  dugouts  with  oAlmost  no  Loss 

By  E.  R.  Root 


IN  our  issue 
for  July,  I 
d  e  s  e  r  i  bed 
beekeeping  con- 
ditions in  and 
a.  b  o  u  t  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  par- 
ticularly with 
reference  to  the 
growth  of  sweet  clover.  In  the  present 
article  I  desire  to  refer  particularly  to  the 
dugouts  or  caves  that  are  used  for  winter- 
ing bees  in  this,  locality. 

The  soil  in  this  part  of  tlie  country  is 
very  deep  and  firm.  One  can  dig  down 
ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  feet  almost  anywhere 
and  the  banks  will  remain  intact  year  in  and 
year  out — that  is  to  say,  one  can  dig  a 
trench  or  a  bee-cellar  almost  anywhere  in 
this  soil,  making  the  sides  straight  and  per- 
pendicular without  the  necessity  of  putting 
in  a  retaining  wall  to  suj^port  the  clay. 
This  peculiarity  of  soil  conditions  in  this 
localit}-  enables  one  to  build  bee-cellars  for 
a  very  moderate  sum. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Brown,  of  the  Western  Honey 
Producers,  uses  a  number  of  these  cellars, 
and  he  estimates  his  cost  of  bee-cellars,  12 
X  16  X  6  feet  high,  inside  in  the  clear,  is  only 
about  $25.00.  This  includes  all  material 
and  labor.  At  this  figure  he  can  not,  he 
says,  atford  to  use  outside  winter  cases,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  anything  in  the  form 
of  outside  protection  would  stand  the  ex- 
treme drop  in  temperature  that  is  experi- 
enced in  this  locality,  where  the  mercury 
goes  down  to  40  or  50  degrees  below  zero, 
and  remains  so  for  davs  at  a  time. 


Mr.  Brown 
has  been  using 
these  dug  -  out 
cellars  with  clay 
l)ottom  and  clay 
walls  for  a  num- 
ber of  years, 
and  the  loss  has 
been  confined 
down  to  around  1  per  cent,  not  exceeding 
2  per  cent  at  most.  In  Figs.  1  and  2  are 
two  of  his  cellars,  one  at  the  Glen  yard 
and  the  other  at  the  Belfrage  yard.  Both 
of  these  cellars  are  12  x  16  x  6  feet  inside 
measurement. 

Mr.  Brown  digs  a  square  hole  12  x  16,  4 
feet  deep.  In  each  of  the  corners  he  sets  a 
post  that  i^rojects  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground  about  2i/2  feet  more.  Boards 
are  nailed  on  the  outside  of  the  jDOsts,  leav- 
ing a  tight  board  fence  from  2  to  21/2  feet 
deep  around  the  scjuare  'hole,  to  catch  the 
dirt  as  it  is  thrown  out  and  to  avoid  re- 
handling  the  dirt.  He  proceeds  to  build  the 
cellars  as  follows :  With  a  post-hole  digger 
he  puts  down  four  holes  into  the  ground 
12  feet  apart  at  the  sides,  and  6  feet  apart 
on  each  end.  Four  fence-posts  are  put  in- 
to these  holes  that  are  just  deep  enough 
to  leave  the  posts  projecting  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground  21/3  feet,  as  already 
mentioned.  Rough  boards  are  then  nailed 
around  the  outside  of  the  posts,  leaving  a 
solid  fence  2  to  2^,^  feet  high.  After  this, 
Avith  a  pickax  and  a  spade  he  digs  out 
the  ground  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet, 
depending  somewhat  upon  the  land  of 
drainage  that  he  has,  and  general  soil  con- 


Fia;.    1. — Brown's   dugout    wiutcr-repositoi-y   without   retaining   walls,    at   a    net   cost   of   $25.00. 
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ditions.  The  dirt  as  it  is  dug  out  is  then 
thrown  outside  of  the  wooden  enclosure, 
leaving  a  nice  embankment  on  all  four  sides. 
This  saves  rehandling  the  dirt. 

A  wooden  ceiling  is  then  placed  over  the 
top  of  the  hole,  and  over  this  a  gable  roof. 
Between  the  gable  and  the  cellar  ceiling 
proper  is  placed  a  quantity  of  packing 
material  such  as  straw  or  hay.  A  cellar- 
way  is  provided  at  one  end  with  dirt  steps, 
because  the  dirt  is  very  solid  and  firm. 
When  the  cellar  is  properly  roofed  it  is 
complete  and  will  hold  200  colonies. 

A  ventilator  is  provided,  reaching-  thru 
the  ceiling  to  within  six  or  eight  inches  of 
the  bottom  of  the  cellar.  This  passes  up 
thru  the  packing  material,  up  into  the  under 
side  of  the  gable,  but  not  thru  the  roof. 
The  ends  of  the  gable  are  nailed  up  with 
loose  boards,  leaving  a  little  space  between 
so  that  air  can  pass  back  and  forth.  In 
this  way  no  direct  current  of  air  passes 
down  into  the  cellar,  and  yet  there  is  per- 
fect ventilation.  While  such  ventilation 
would  be  sufficient  in  climates  as  cold  as 
this,  it  would  hardly  be  enough  in  milder 
climates. 

In  Mr.  Brown's  home  cellar  he  uses  a 
larger  dugout  and  a  scheme  of  ventilation 
somewhat  similar,  only  the  air-pipe  goes 
up  into  the  room  above  whei'e  the  atmos- 
phere is  changed  gradually. 

From  a  general  survey  of  conditions  and 
examination  of  soil  it  is  very  apparent 
that  the  mcst  economical  and  satisfactory 
way  of  wintering  in  this  locality  is  in  the 
dugouts  or  cellars  just  described ;  and  the 
fact  that  such  perfect  results  have  been  se- 
cured,  and   the   further  fact   that   outdoor- 


wintered  bees,  even  when  they  are  packed, 
do  not  winter  very  well,  would  seem  to 
argue  lU'etty  strongly  for  the  dugouts. 

In  an  ordinary  locality  it  would  doubt- 
less be  necessary  to  put  in  a  retaining 
wall,  down  about  the  depth  that  is  dug 
into  the  gi'ound.  It  would  also  be  neces- 
sary to  have  proper  drainage. 

Some  other  beekeepers  in  the  locality  dig 
cellars  into  a  side  hill.  This  has  a  little 
advantage,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  perfect  protection  ov-erhead  and  all 
around. 

In  Fig.  2,  the  Belf  rage  yard,  the  building 
shown  is  made  up  of  galvanized  iron.  It  is 
very  cheap,  and  answers  perfectly  as  an 
extracting-house. 

Perhaps  the  statement  of  "  very  cheap," 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  galvanized  iron 
buildings,  will  need  considerable  Cjualifica- 
tion  for  present  conditions.  During  the 
last  three  years  this  metal  has  advanced 
three  times  its  former  cost ;  and  at  the 
present  time  it  would  be  cheaper  to  use 
cheap  lumber — the  very  cheapest  and  poor- 
est that  there  is  on  the  market,  and  cover 
it  with  roofing-paper.  We  have  been  using 
Neponsett  rooting-paper  on  some  of  our 
buildings,  then  gave  them  a  coat  or  two  of 
paint,  and  so  far  this  'covering,  after  ten 
years  of  use,  is  in  excellent  condition. 
With  an  occasional  coat  of  paint  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  last  indefinitely. 
On  account  of  the  high  ccst  of  sheet  metal, 
rcofing-paper  will  have  to  be  substituted  .for 
hive-covers  as  well  as  for  houses.  A  thre? 
to  four  ply  of  asbestos  can  be  used  with- 
out paint.  While  it  will  cost  more  it  will 
never  rot  nor  require  paint. 


Pig.    2. — Western    Iowa    (layout    lee-cellar.      Ualvani/.cd    iron    extracting-house    in    background. 
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Wintering  Problem  in  North   Carolina 

Ten  years'  experience  witli  bees,  starting 
with  25  colonies  and  increasing  to  100,  and 
then  after  a  few  years'  work  with  this  last 
number  an  increase  to  500,  gives  us  some 
experience  in  the  business  along  many  lines. 
We  have  been  interested  in  the  wintering 
problem  all  along,  and  have  tried  several 
]ilans  in  a  small  way.  For  several  winters 
we  removed  four  combs  from  the  brood-nest 
and  put  in  division-boards  and  packed  the 
empty  space  on  the  sides  with  chaff.  We 
have  packed  them  by  putting  a  super  over 
the  colony  and  filling  the  super  with  chaff, 
of  course  having  a  cloth  over  the  bottom  of 
the  super.  We  have  wrapped  the  colonies 
in  tar  paper.  But  in  all  these  experiments 
we  have  never  been  able  to  see  just  whether 
or  not  it  helped  the  colony  to  come  out 
strong  in  the  spring. 

We  are  thoroly  convinced  that  all  this 
packing  that  we  have  been  doing  is  not  go- 
ing quite  far  enough;  on  the  same  princi- 
ple that  a  thin  coat  might  help  to  keep  a 
man  warm  in  the  winter,  but  an  overcoat 
would  be  so  much  the  better. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  are  be- 
low the  36th  degree  of  latitude,  and  that 
the  temperature  is  not  often  below  20. 
Once  in  a  dozen  years  it  gets  down  to  zero 
for  a  day  or  two.  It  is  not  often  that  bees 
are  confined  here  for  more  than  three  weeks 
between  flights. 

As  we  see  it,  the  most  important  part  of 
wintering  a  colony  of  bees  is  to  see  that 
the  queen  raises  a  batch  of  late  brood. 
With  us  the  queen  will  often  stop  laying 
in  the  fall,  and  the  colony  go  into  winter 
with  all  old  bees,  or  with  bees  that  have 
seen  some  field  service.  We  think  if  a 
colony  is  given  a  good  feed,  say  a  gallon 
of  syrup  in  September,  and  the  queen  thus 
induced  to  lay,  we  get  bees  for  winter  that 
see  practically  no  service  in  the  fall.  We 
think  that,  with  a  strong  force  of  young 
b;es  like  these,  a  colony  will  winter  with 
plenty  of  feed  under  almost  any  conditions 
in  this  climate. 

Our  experience  is  that  but  few  are  get- 
ling  half  the  returns  from  their  bees  that 
they  should  have,  and  that  better  hive- 
bodies  and  better  winter  protection  will  pay 
handsomely  for  all  the  expense  involved. 

Our  bees  are  all  in  tight  boxes,  well 
painted,  with  no  cracks  or  wind-holes.  We 
have  generally  contracted   the  entrance  in 


the  fall  by  a  liberal  use  of  mud,  closing  the 
entrance  to  three  inches  by  %  inch.  One 
of  these  days,  when  we  can  spare  the 
money  and  the  time,  we  are  going  to  buy 
winter  cases  for  all  our  colonies,  even  if  it 
does  cost.  We  confidently  expect  that  it 
would  pay  us  handsomely  to  go  the  limit  in 
this  better  protection. 

J.  E.  Johnson. 
Mount  Airy,  N.  C,  Sept.  5. 


The  Bee  Business  in  Manitoba 

[The  article  printed  below  has  been  sent  to  us 
by  a  business  firm  in  Winnipeg,  Canada,  wliich 
frankly  admits  that  it  has  self-interested  motives 
in  advertising  the  bee  possibilities  of  Manitoba,  but 
adds:  "This  (bee)  article  has  been  handed  us  by 
a  salaried  official  of  the  Government,  and  we  hand 
it  to  you  to  deal  with  on  its  merits.  It  is  abso- 
lutely reliable,  for  it  has  been  prepared  by  one  who 
has  access  to  full  information  on  this  subject." 
"With  this  explanation  of  its  origin,  we  print  the 
article  below,  and  shall  be  glad  to  receive  confirma- 
tion of  its  truth  from  some  of  our  Manitoba  friends. 
— Editor.] 

Can  bees  be  successfully  wintered  out 
of  doors  in  a  cold  climate?  From  all  ac- 
counts that  question  is  to  be  answered  once 
and  for  all  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba, 
which  has  a  reputation  greater,  perhaps, 
than  it  deserves,  for  its  No.  1  hard  weather 
in  winter.  Farmers  in  Manitoba  have  gone 
into  beekeeping  extensively  in  the  past  few 
5'ears  and  have  found  it  at  once  the  least 
troublesome  and  by  long  odds  the  most 
profitable  of  all  "  side  lines  "  on  the  farm. 
That  they  have  found  it  profitable  is  prov- 
ed by  the  fact  that  where  100,000  pounds 
v.'ould  be  an  outside  estimate  of  the  honey 
produced  in  Manitoba  five-  years  ago,  offi- 
cial statistics  show  a  honey  crop  of  over 
800,000  pounds  in  1916. 

Two  years  ago  exjjeriments  w-ere  carried 
on  on  a  small  scale  in  outdoor  wintering. 
Last  3'ear  these  experiments  were  multiplied 
with  almost  complete  success.  This  winter 
they  will  be  tried  on  a  larger  scale  than 
ever;  and  if  the  same  success  attends  the 
Avork  this  winter  as  was  evident  before,  the 
question  will  be  considered  settled.  At- 
tempts at  outdoor  wintering  were  induced 
by  the  troubles  found  everywhere  in  cellar 
wintering,  where  dampness  and  varying 
temperature  often  play  havoc  witli  the 
hives.  The  method  tried  in  Manitoba  was 
to  put  large  numbers  of  hives  in  big  pack- 
ing-cases, with  a  one-foot  filling  of  oat  chaff 
or  sawdust  between  the  stacked  hives  and 
walls  of  the  packing  case,  leaving  only  a 
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small  ventilating  hole.  The  cases  were 
simply  left  out  in  the  yard  in  indifferent 
shelter,  and  exposed  to  snow  and  weather 
of  all  kinds.  Healthy,  happy,  hardworking' 
bees  emerged  in  sj^ring  in  practically  every 
ease  with  a  minimum  of  winter  casualties. 
The  test  in  the  winter  of  1915  was  unusual- 
ly severe,  as  it  was  the  hardest  winter 
known  in  western  Canada  in  many  years,  so 
that  the  results  were  looked  upon  by  farm- 
ers and  experts  alike  as  almost  settling 
the  question  without  doubt. 

The  Province  of  Manitoba  is  fast  becom- 
ing one  of  the  leading  beekeeping  provinces 
of  Canada,  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  plen- 
tiful growth  and  exceeding  sweetness  of 
honey-producing  flowers,  coupled  with  the 
abundant  sunshine  which  allows  the  bees  to 
gather  freely.  Official  statistics  show  an  av- 
erage yearly  crop  of  over  100  lbs.  per  colo- 
ny while  yields  of  200  and  even  300  pounds 
per  colony  are  not  infrequent.  Manitoba 
honey  is  of  exceptionally  fine  quality  and 
flavor,  and  the  market  readily  takes  every 
pound  shipped  at  prices  higher  than  prevail 
for  the  importer*  article.  Tine  work  has 
been  done  by  the  experts  of  the  Manitoba 
Agricultural  College  in  dealing  with  local 
troubles,  with  the  result  that  bee  diseases, 
so  much  dreaded  by  all  beekeepers,  are 
practically  unknown  to  the  province. 
Fai'mers  have  been  Avell  instructed,  and 
several  have  turned  their  attention  to  tlie 
business  on  a  large  scale. 


Hives  Wrapped  in  Paper  and  Burlap 

My  method  of  wintering  bees  is  adapt- 
able more  especially  to  those  who  are  be- 
ginners or  who  keep  only  a  few  colonies. 

I  have  two  sheds  of  the  type  shown  in 
the  picture,  each  accommodating  ten  colo- 
nies. I  first  put  on  each  hive  an  empty 
super,  and  in  the  super  a  chaff  cushion. 
J  th'en  take  newspapers  and  fold  them  so 
there  will  be  twelve  thicknesses,  and  witli 
strong  twine  I  tie  them  around  the  hive. 
I  then  take  burlap  and  put  over  the  paper, 
and  with  a  sail-needle  and  twine  I  sew  it 
on  tightly,  and  my  bees  are  well  protected 
from  the  most  severe  weather.  I  use  on  all 
my  hives  a  super  cover  with  a  glass  panel; 
and  when  I  wish  to  look  into  the  hive  all  I 
need  to  do  is  to  remove  the  hive-cover,  take 
out  the  cushion,  and  then  I  can  see  the  lo- 
cation of  the  cluster. 

I  have  followed  the  above  plan  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  in  my  location  it  has  given 
fine  results.  I  rarely  lose  a  colony  that 
goes  into  winter  quarters  in  normal  condi- 
tion. I  use  the  same  covering  year  after 
year,  so  that  the  expense  is  only  a  trifle. 

I    have   practiced   the   roadside    plan    of 

selling  for  five  years,  having  in  view  of  all 

passersby  a  sign,  "  Pure  Honey  for  Sale." 

In  tliis  way  I  sell  a  large  part  of  my  crop. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Lewis. 

Nortli  Westpoi't,  Mass. 


■  1.    M.    Lewis   has   v 
then  enclosed  in  burlap. 


TV    lew    winliT   los 
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Winter-case   Entrance   Protection 

Among  the  many  beekeepers  who  work 
(]uietly  and  practically,  who  never  write  for 
tlie  apicnltural  press,  is  Wni.  Atkinson,  Sel- 
kirk, Ontario.  Recently  while  visiting  Mr. 
Atkinson  he  showed  me  an  outer  cover  for 
a  winter-case  entrance.  He  told  me  what 
others,  including  myself,  have  amply  prov- 
en, that  the  cold  winds  are  very  injurious  to 
the  bees.  He  also  said  that  the  sun's  rays 
shining  into  the  entrance  tend  to  draw  the 
bees  out  of  the  case  so  that  frequently  they 
•hill  during  their  flight  and  are  lost. 

Mr.  Atkinson's  device  consists  of  a  board 
fastened  over  the  regular  entrance  of  the 
cage  with  one  screw.  This  board,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  illustration,  protects  the 
bees  from  the  direct  wind  or  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun.  The  entrance  for  the  bees  thru 
the  case  being  thus  protected  the  bees  can 
better  draw  the  dead  bees  to  the  outer  edge 
of  the  case  and  drop  them  out.  The  bees, 
after  reaching  the  outer  edge  of  the  case 
entrance,  have  to  go  downward  to  reach  the 
outlet  in  the  cover  to  the  true  entrance, 
which  is  about  two  inches  lower.  In  other 
words,  the  inner  entrance,  or  the  entrance 
to  the  winter  case  proper,  is  covered  by  a 
board  which  has  a  downward  entrance  thru 


ENTRANCE 

WINTERCASE       J    j     T     —WINTER 
B      \\       CASE 
WIND-BREAK  ENTRANCE 

it,  so  that  the  wind  is  broken,  because  the 
two  entrances  are  not  opposite  one  anothei'. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  device 
is  valuable  wherever  there  are  strong  winds 
and  a/ low  temperature.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage also  that  it  is  very  simple,  and  can  be 
added  to  any  winter  cases  which  the  bee- 
kee{)er  may  have.        R.  F.  Holtehmann. 

Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Why  they  Swarmed  in  January 

Do  your  bees  ever  swarm  in  winter? 

1  have  twenty  hives  in  my  backyard 
apiarj',  and  winter  under  the  long-shed 
plan,  with  open  front  to  the  south.  One 
day  in  January  my  wife,  looking  out  from 
the  kitchen  window,  said,  "  Your  bees  are 
swarming!"  I  rushed  out  and  found  the 
bees  pouring  from  one  of  the  hives  in 
about  the  middle  of  the  row.  The  snow- 
bank along  tlie  front  was  well  covered  with 
bees  crawling  about  and  dying.  I  put  a 
small  strip  of  wood  in  front  of  the  entrance 
to  close  the  hive,  lifted  the  cover,  and 
peeped  into  the  brood-chamber.  It  was 
alive  with,  bees,  buzzing  with  all  the  vigoi- 
of  a  summer-day  activity. 

Well,  I  thought,  here  is  the  drifting 
trouble  again.  This  hive  has  collected  so 
many  bees  that  they  are  too  warm  inside, 
and  perhaps  have  used  up  all  the  stores 
and  are  making  a  desperate  et¥ort  to  get 
out  and  find  something.  Forthwith  I  con- 
demned the  shed  plan  of  wintering. 

I  pulled  the  hive  out  and  carried  it  to 
another  part  of  the  yard.  It  seemed  heavy 
enough  to  have  plenty  of  honey,  and  the 
glance  I  had  at  the  combs  showed  some  of 
them  with  capped-over  celLs.  This  was 
enough  to  prove  they  were  not  starving. 

At  any  rate  we  were  on  the  track  of 
something,  or  at  least  my  Boston  terrier 
was;  for  no  sooner  had  I  pulled  out  the 
hive  than  the  dog  jumped  into  the  opening 
and  dug  out  a  rat's  nest  that  had  been  made 
under  the  bottom-board.  The  rat  was 
somewhere  under  the  shed,  but  we  did  not 
succeed  in  routing  it  out.  However,  that 
night  it  came  out  and  made  a  new  nest  un- 
der a  pile  of  building-blocks;  and  by  mov- 
ing these  the  dog  caught  it  and  soon  ended 
its  career.  The  next  day  I  examined  the 
colony.  It  had  settled  down  to  a  small 
cluster  that  was  decidedly  weakened  and 
had  to  be  nursed  to  bring  it  thru  the, 
winter. 

The  rat  had  kept  up  a  continual  bump- 
ing on  the  bottom-board  as  it  moved  about 
arranging  its  nest,  until  the  bees  were 
aroused  to  such  a  frenzy  they  had  rushed 
out  into  the  snow  and  cold  of  a  winter 
day,  ready  to  die  in  the  defense  of  their 
lionie — foolish  bees !  Also  foolish  rat,  to 
make  a  nest  under  a  hive  whose  owner  has 
a  good  dog  and  values  his  bees  far  moie 
than  any  rat.  dead  or  alive,  and  likes  dead 
rats  much  lK>tler  than  live  ones. 

I)i;.  <'.  E.  Blanchard. 

Youngstown.  Ohio. 
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Conversations  with  Doolittle 

"  I  have  kept  a  few  hives  of  bees  for  two 
seasons,  and  the  past  summer  gave  me  good 
results,  therefore  I  am  hooking  forward  to 
the  time  when  I  can  depend  upon  the  bees 
for  our  living.  Do  you  think  it  will  be 
safe  for  me  to  enter  this  business  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  depend  upon  beekeeping  for 
a  livelihood  of  myself  and  family?" 

This  is  a  question  I  have  often  been  ask- 
ed, and  perhaps  it  is  well  to  look  the  matter 
over  more  carefully  than  has  generally  been 
done.     With  a  man  or  woman  adapted  to 
the   business,   a  suitable   locality,    and   the 
adoption  of  sound  business  methods,  apicul- 
ture   Avill    compare    favorably    with    other 
rural   pursuits.     However,    I   wish   to   say 
there  is  no  other  branch  of  agriculture  so 
apt  to  mislead  a  beginner,  and  inflate  him 
with  the  belief  that  a  fortune  for  him  is 
just  ahead  as  that  of  beekeeping.     He  is 
apt  to  figaire  from  results  that  have  been 
secured  on  a  small  scale,  and  argue  that  all 
he  has  to  do  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
same  results  on  a  larger  scale  is  to  increase 
the  business.     Sooner  or  later  he  strikes  an 
adverse    season,    and,    lo !    his    bubble    has 
burst,  and  he  begins  to  realize  some  of  the 
uncertainties.     Then  he  may  go  to  the  other 
extreme  of  discouragement,  and  dispose  of 
his  few  remaining  colonies   for  about  the 
original  cost  of  the  bare  hives.     If  he  does 
this,   such   action   proves   conclusively   that 
he  is  not  adapted  to  the  business.     If  he 
were  adapt-ed  to  it,  he  would  take  care  of 
his  hives  and  combs — do  the  best  possible, 
and    wait    for    better    conditions.        Other 
branches  of  agriculture  are  subject  to  fail- 
ures.    The    farmer   is   never   certain    of   a 
crop  when  he  puts  the  seed  in  the  ground, 
but  on  the  whole  his  occupation  is  as  certain 
to  bring  results  as  any  other,  and  more  so 
than  many.     So  it  is  with  beekeeping.     We 
can  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  relative 
.value   of  the   industry,   as   compared   with 
others,  only  by  taking  a  number  of  years 
together. 

I  believe  it  is  well  understood  that  bee- 
keeping is  not  an  occupation  in  which  we 
can  easily  become  immensely  wealthy.  In 
the  very  nature  of  things  it  could  not  be 
so.  Like  the  keeping  of  poultry,  the  rais- 
ing of  small  fruits,  gardening,  and  other 
minor  brandies  of  agriculture,  the  keeping 
of  bees  in  localities  adapted  to  the  busi- 
ness can  be  depended  upon  to  furnish  tlie 
owner  a  comfortable  living;  but  such  for- 
tunes as  are  amassed  by  the  railroad  king, 
the  coal  baron,  or  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 


pany, can  never  be  hoped  for  by  the  bee- 
keeper. Fortunately,  however,  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  man's  happiness  bears  but  little 
relation  to  the  size  of  his  fortune.  Many 
a  man  with  the  hum  of  bees  over  his  head 
finds  happiness  sweeter  and  deeper  than 
ever  comes  to  these  amassers  of  wealth 
from  others'  labors. 

Apiculture  is  an  ennobling  pursuit.  It 
brings  out  the  best  there  is  in  a  man,  and 
it  keeps  him  close  to  nature.  But  can  it 
be  depended  upon  for  a  term  of  years  as  a 
means  of  supporting  the  family?  In  some 
localities  it  can ;  in  others  it  can  not. 
Where  there  is  only  an  unreliable  source  of 
honey,  no  man  can  depend  upon  bees  alone. 
In  case  we  wish  toi  adopt  beekeeping  as  a 
profession,  a  location  must  be  chosen  pos- 
sessing at  least  one  unfailing  source  of 
honey,  or  else  several  sources,  some  one  or 
more  of  which  will  most  surely  furnish  a 
crop.  Location  is  a  great  factor ;  but  man- 
agement and  a  thoro  knowledge  of  our  loca- 
tion is  the  most  important  of  all.  It  will  not 
do  to  be  like  a  beekeeper  I  once  visited  who 
v/as  so  ignorant  of  his  location,  and  so  negli- 
gent of  the  wants  of  his  colonies,  that  he  told 
me  that  he  expected  the  bees  to  do  well  when 
the  basswood  came  into  bloom,  whereas 
basswood  had  come  and  gone ;  and  the  ener- 
getic bees,  having  had  no  surplus  arrange- 
ment provided  in  which  to  store  the  honey, 
had  just  filled  their  brood-combs  all  that 
they  could,  and  then  loafed  the  time  away, 
or  else  had  built  comb  under  the  hive-stands. 
With  a  good  knowledge  regarding  all  of 
the  minor  resources  of  his  field,  and  with  a 
management  which  would  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  meet  the  basswood  bloom,  and 
with  everything  in  readiness  at  the  opening 
of  the  first  blossoms,  doubtless  an  average 
yield  of  100  lbs.  of  comb  honey,  or  150  of 
extracted,  could  have  been  secured  from 
each  old  colony  in  the  spring. 

Many  who  attempt  beekeeping  as  a 
specialty  are  lacking  in  business  methods. 
They  attempt  too  many  make-shifts  by  way 
of  experiments  with  hives,  implements,  and 
Die  like.  Very  few  enter  the  ranks  of  api- 
culture witliout  really  thinking  and  believ- 
ing that  they  can  invent  a  better  hive,  or 
something  pertaining  to  bee  culture,  that 
is  superior  to  tliat  whicli  has  been  used  by 
tliose  who  have  gone  before.  I  know  there 
is  a  certain  fascination  and  enjoyment  in 
this;  but  the  best  success  is  sure  to  come  by 
taking  the  things  which  the  most  success- 
ful apiai'ists  use  and  adojiting  them. 

Enough  bees  should  be  kept  so  that,  when 
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there  is  a  good  year  or  two,  enough  money 
may  be  made  to  tide  over  a  poor  season  that 
is  quite  liable  to  come.  Having  two  or 
more  out-apiaries  tends  toward  a  more  even 
yield  of  profit.  The  very  fact  that  the  bees 
are  scattered  about  in  out-apiaries,  several 
miles  apart,  adds  to  the  certainty  of  a 
crop. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 


Letters  from  a  Beekeeper's  Wite 

Outdoors,  (3ctober  1,  1917. 
Dear  Sis : 

This  is  the  second  time  that  I  have  come 
out  here  to  write  under  the  trees,  having 
been  driven  in  before  by  the  bees.  It  is 
such  a  bright,  warm'  day  that  they  flying 
about  doing  a  little  lazy  gathering,  and  I 
foolishly  chose  the  big  apple  tree  for  my 
back  rest.  I  watched  the  bees  sipping  juice 
from  the  few  rotting  ajjples  left  on  the 
ground  and  then  reached  out  to  pick  up 
what  I  thought  was  a  sound  apple.  Alas! 
I  gathered  up  with  it  a  disgruntled  honey- 
bee, who  took  her  revenge  upon  me  for  dis- 
turbing her  meal.  My  left  hand  is  decorat- 
ed with  a  puffy,  red  spot  which  still  burns. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  "  post- 
humous works  of  the  bee,"  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  bee  has  too,  for  she  never  forgets 
to  use  them  no  matter  how  agitated  or 
angry  she  may  be.  Her  immediate  reac- 
tion to  any  untoward  stimulus  is  to  thrust 
out  her  barbed  weapon,  generally  with  tell- 
ing effect.  It  seems  strange  that,  after 
centuries  of  acquaintance  with  the  honey- 
bee, little  more  is  known  today  of  the 
poison  from  the  sting  than  was  known  to 
the  ancients.  No  doubt  they  knew  the  un- 
pleasant effect  of  the  practical  application 
of  her  poison  by  the  bee,  but  they  seem  to 
have  no  better  advice  to  offer  for  its  cure 
than  Rob's,  "  Let  it  alone  and  forget  it." 

Rob  just  came  up  the  lane,  home  from 
his  visit  to  the  Capitol,  and,  opening  his 
suitcase,  he  dropped  two  old  books  in  my 
lap.  He  never  can  resist  visiting  the  rare 
book  store,  where  Mr.  Todd  i)uts  aside  old 
books  on  bees  until  Rob  comes  along. 
These  two  are  extremely  rare,  and  the  old- 
est we  now  have.  Rob  won't  tell  me  what 
he  paid  for  them  ! 

You  would  love  these  musty,  leather- 
covered  volumes,  with  their  sere  brown 
pages.  One  is  called  "  The  Theatre  of  In- 
sects "  by  Thomas  Moffett,  1658.  Glancing 
thru  the  pages  on  the  bee,  I  find  this, 
apropos  of  stings,  in  which  I  take  a  per- 


sonal and  lively  interest,  just  at  present. 
"  If  you  would  indeed  to  go  sting-free, 
or  at  least  heal  yourself  being  stung;  expel 
out  of  your  mind,  idleness,  impiety,  theft, 
malice;  for  those  that  are  defil'd  witli  those 
vices,  they  set  upon  to  ehuse  as  it  were, 
and  out  of  natural  instinct."  Which  of 
these  vices  have  I,  being  stung?  Am  I 
imijious,  if  I  think  Thomas  Moffett  didn't 
know  what  he  was  talking  about,  altho  his 
language  be  pleasing  and  picturesque,  or  am 
I  idle  that  I  sit  here"  and  write  to  you? 

Wait  a  moment  and  I'll  see  what  words 
of  wisdom  this  other  volume  contains  about 
stings.  This  rare  bo.ok  is  called  "  Tliie 
Feminin  M'onarchi "  by  Charles  Butler, 
1654,  and  Rob  has  long  wanted  a  copy, 
])rincipally  because  Charles  was  an  advocate 
of  simplified  spelling  and  employed  it  in 
his  book,  as  you  can  see  from  the  title. 
Dear!  dear!  according  to  him,  any  one 
would  have  to  be  a  paragon  of  all  the 
virtues  to  be  able  to  keejD  bees  without 
being  badly  stung!  Just  listen  to  this: 
any  one  who  would  find  "  favor  "  with  his 
bees  must  "  be  cleanly  —  must  not  eome 
among  them  smelling  of  sweat  or  having  a 
stinking  breath,  caused  either  through  eat- 
ing of  leeks,  onions,  garlick  and  the  like, 
or  by  any  other  means —  "  (no  bath-tubs 
nor  tooth-brushes  in  England  in  his  day!) 
"  In  a  word  thou  must  be  chaste,  cleanly, 
sweet,  sober,  quiet  and  familiar  so  they 
will  love  thee  and  know  thee  from  all 
others."  Haven't  I  often  told  you  what  a 
superior  group  of  men  beekeepers  are? 

Rob's  old  bee  books  are  full  of  just  such 
quaint  and  often  good  advice,  and,  consider- 
ing the  difficulties  the  beekeepers  of  the 
middle  ages  must  have  encountered  in  ob- 
serving the  life  of  the  hive,  they  knew  a 
great  deal.  I  imagine  that  their  beekeeping 
consisted  mainly  in  letting  the  bees  alone, 
a  practice  that  modern  beekeepers  are  com- 
ing back  to»  to  a  certain  extent,  T  believe, 
for  I  hear  Rob  preaching  about  the  evil  of 
too  much  manipulation.  It  seems  too  bad 
that  those  old-time  bee-men  destroyed  most 
of  their  bees  at  the  end  of  the  season,  in 
order  to  get  their  products,  for  think  liow 
flourishing  and  profitable  beekee])ing  must 
have  been  then,  when  all  the  aitificial  light 
depended  upon  Avax  candles,  and  honey  was 
the  chief  sweetening! 

My  sting  still  burns,  so  I  shall  stop  writ- 
ing hoping  thereby  to  "  expel  idlen&ss  from 
my  mind,"  and  thus  heal  it.  The  bee  is 
dead !  At  least  I  hold  no  malice  against 
her — she  has  paid  the  price  of  her  revenge. 

]\Iary. 
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Disappearing  Bee  Disease 

rOn  page  671  of  our  September  issue  we  quoted 
Mr.  S.  D.  House,  of  Camillus,  N.  Y.,  as  believing 
that  tlie  cause  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  or  disappearing 
disease  was  due  to  the  eating  of  too  much  pollen, 
and  a  lack  of  honey  or  nectar.  Mr.  R.  P.  Holter- 
mann,  of  Brantford,  Canada,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive beekeepers  on  the  continent,  and  one  who 
has  had  a  rather  severe  attack  of  the  disappearing 
disease  this  season  disagrees  with  Mr.  House,  and 
the  following  letter  explains  his  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  malady  is  due  to  a  germ. — Ed.] 

Your  editorial  giving  Mr.  House's  opin- 
ion of  the  cause  of  Isle  of  Wight  disease 
in  the  September  number  of  Gleanings  is 
before  me.  I  will  give  briefly  my  reasons 
for  disagreeing  with  him  and  asserting  that 
the  Isle  of  Wight  disease  is  a  germ  disease. 

The  symptoms  in  connection  with  the 
diseas-e  under  discussion  have  been  abso- 
lutely unknown  (so  far  as  public  records 
go)  for  many  years — in  fact,  until  quite 
recently.  We  have  had  damp  seasons,  we 
have  had  poor  seasons  during  which  bees 
gathered  little  honey  and  much  pollen,  and 
yet  I  kept  bees  for  35  years  during  which 
I  came  in  contact  with  many  beekeepers 
without  ever  hearing  of  a  disease  such  as 
this.  It  must,  then,  be  something  more 
than  pollen  and  moisture. 

This  year  during  the  damp  weather 
I  noticed  a  conspicuous  and  peculiar  con- 
dition in  two  apiaries.  The  bees  would 
rush  thru  the  grass  as  if  trying  to  get  away 
from  a  foe  against  which  they  had  no  power. 
The  four  wings  would  be  raised  and  the 
pairs  separated.  They  appeared  to  me  to 
be  emaciated  and  light;  and  wherever  there 
was  a  bit  of  bare  ground  there  could  be 
found  a  bunch  of  dead  bees.  Tliis  disease 
bears  no  resemblance  to  bee  paralysis.  I 
had  a  .slight  experience  with  that  disease 
fifteen  years  ago.  Then  the  bees  appeared 
paralyzed,  not  active.  They  would  bunch 
up  on  a  chip,  entrance-block,  or  piece  of 
wood  and  appeared  to  be  almost  unable  to 
move.  From  widely  sej^arated  beekeepers 
this  season  I  have  heard  the  report  of  symp- 
toms similar  to  sucli  as  I  saw  among  our 
bees  this  summer. 

Having  bees  in  ten  apiaries  and  under 
varying  conditions  I  began  to  observe  that 
the  disease  showed  up  worst  where  the 
apiary  was  much  shaded,  and  where  high 
fences  prevented  a  current  of  drying  air 
passing  thru.  We  had  a  lot  of  cool  and 
damp  weather  during  May  and  early  June, 
and  the  gi'ound  and  vegetation  were  almost 
constantly  wet.  In  the  Ebei't  yard  I  drew 
the  attention  of  one  of  my  sons  to  a  seri- 
ous condition.  In  a  few  colonies  (only 
some   colonies    in    an    apiary    appeared    to 


have  the  disease)  almost  all  the  old  bees 
seemed  to  have  (yes,  had)  disappeared,  and 
only  young  bees  and  brood  were  left  in 
the  hive.  This  apiary  was  well  shaded. 
The  Knisley  yard  was  not  so  bad,  but  there 
were  lots  of  dead  bees  in  the  grass.  This 
apiary  is  fenced  and  shaded. 

Then  I  reasoned  this  way :  The  Isle  of 
Wight  has  a  moist  climate,  and  there  bee- 
keeping was  practically  wiped  out.  The 
germ  must  have  a  moist  atmosphere  to  give 
it  favorable  conditions  for  doing  its  dead- 
liest work.  We  have  the  disease  among  us ; 
but  it  will  not  do  us  serious  damage  unless 
the  season  is  very  damp,  as  the  last  two 
seasons  have  been.  As  soon  as  the  idea 
struck  me  I  made  large  openings  in  the 
fences,  let  the  air  circulate  to  dry  out  the 
ground  partly  upon  which  the  bees  stood, 
and  upon  our  next  visit,  some  five  days 
after,  we  noticed  an  improvement.  Of 
course  the  weather  was  getting  to  be  less 
humid ;  but  judging  from  conditions  in 
these  ten  apiaries  I  would  advise,  for  the 
prevention  of  ravages  from  this  disease, 
that  beekeepers  have  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  shade  in  the  apiary,  and  take 
enough  of  a  winter  fence  down  during  the 
summer  so  as  to  give  a  free  circulation  of 
air  about  the  hives.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  we  would  have  had  a  larger 
honey  crop  in  the  above-mentioned  •  api- 
aries had  the  disease  not  been  present. 

R.  F.  Holtermann. 

Brantford,  Out.,  Canada. 

[Miss  Fowls,  whose  article  appears  on 
page  681,  Sept.,  after  reading  the  above, 
says  that  her  father  didn't  kick  any  boards 
off  his  fence  (because  he  didn't  have  any 
fences),  and  yet  the  disease  disappeared 
anyway  in  a  few  days.  Among  Mr.  Fowls' 
six  apiaries  the  one  where  the  disease  was 
the  worst  this  year  was  on  high  ground  with 
free  ventilation  between  the  hives.  There 
have  been  many  cures  suggested,  such  as 
moving  the  hives  a  few  feet,  changing 
brood,  changing  queens,  sprinkling  with 
sulphur  or  salt,  feeding  medicated  syrup,  all 
of  which  have  seemecl  to  help.  But  what 
shall  we  say  when  in  so  many  instances  the 
trouble  disappears  of  its  own  accord?  How 
can  we  tell  whether  the  treatment  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  cure  or  only  incidental 
to  it?  The  source  of  the  trouble  would  be 
easier  to  locate  if  the  disease  did  not  mys- 
teriously go  away  of  its  own  accord ;  and 
yet  we  can  be  thankful  that  so  far  in  this 
countrv  it  does  disappear  in  a  short  time. — 
Ed.] 
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Honey  Dew  that  Wasn't  so  Bad 

Is  it  not  a  bold  statement,  wlien  a  bee- 
keeper asserts  that  his  honey  is  "  pure 
clover,"  "straight  raspberry."  or  what  not? 
In  a  country  of  diversified  growth,  who 
can  sa}^  (unless  after  very  close  and  pains- 
taking- observation)  what  the  bees  derive 
stores  from,  and  what  they  do  not?  From 
time  to  time  mention  has  been  m.ade  of  bees 
feeding  on  exudations  from  certain  trees, 
(lonifers,  chestnuts,  etc.  Nor  is  it  all 
"nasty  dark  stuff"  from  these  sources. 
The  latest  on  the  subject  is  in  your  issue 
for  Jauuaiy,  describing-  how  the  bees  work- 
ed on  PinHn  (jlabra.  If  Mr.  Baldwin 
(page  50,  January,  1917)  were  to  visit  this 
country  in  June  or  July  he  would  have  no 
occasion  to  show  surprise  at  the  going's-on 
of  the  Florida  bees.  This  is  a  land  of  con- 
ifers, the  coast  region  being  covered  with 
a  dense  forest  of  tirs,  sjjruce,  hemlocks, 
cedars,  with  a  sprinkling  of  maple,  cotton- 
wood,  arbutus,  etc.,  with  a  few  oak  in  spots. 

From  observations  extending  over  many 
years  I  am  convinced  that  bees  derive  their 
surplus  (thru  June  and  July)  mainly  from 
forest  growth,  the  Douglas  fir  being  the 
chief  source.  In  the  forenoon  the  ground 
under  many  of  the  firs,  particularly  isolated 
trees,  will  be  well  spattered  with  the  exu- 


dation, and  the  needl&s  sfudded  with  pale- 
amber  diamonds,  and  plenty  of  be?s,  should 
there  be  any  in  the  neighborhood.  Some 
seasons  this  source  will  provide  two  or 
three  supers  of  sections.  The  capping  is 
always  rather  dark,  the  honey  pale  amber 
and  fair  in  quality,  but  it  granulates  quick- 
ly. The  honey  should  be  taken  off  in  good 
time,  as  later  something  may  be  put  in 
which  is  not  aj^petizing. 

In  talking  over  this  matter  with  Mr.  J. 
R.  Anderson,  Ex-deputy  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture of  this  province,  he  slates  that  he 
has  often  seen  honey-dew  in  the  heavy 
timber  in  such  quantity  that  the  whole  of 
the  foliage  looked  as  tho  coated  with  var- 
nish. Altho  bees  gather  this  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  forest,  he  thinks  they  do  not  go  far 
into  the  forest  in  search  of  feed. 

There  is  but  little  else  for  the  bees  in 
this  district.  Southern  Vancouver  Island, 
the  famed  wliite  clover  being  a  negligible 
quantity. 

Some  years  ago  we  had  a  serious  visita- 
tion of  cutworms,  about  midsummer.  A 
field  of  carrots  Avas  badly  infested,  and  was 
visited  at  the  same  time  by  bees  in  large 
numbers  feeding  on  the  bitten  tops  and 
leaf  stems.  I  never  heard  of  carrot  honey, 
but  no  doubt  some  was  gathered  that  .season. 

^'ictoria,  P>.  C.  '       E.  Flemixg. 


A  bit  of  beautiful  hill  country  in  British  Columbia   iu>ar  Victoria. 
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Wintering    in  Florida  and   Summering 
in  the  North 

There  is  not  a  beekeeper  from  the  north- 
ern portion  of  our  country  who  is  more 
welcomed  to  Florida  during  winter  than 
G.  H.  Adams,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  He 
is  a  keen  active  lad  of  65  winters,  and  has 
been  keeping  bees  since  he  was  16  years  old. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  else  who  has 
come  so  near  solving  the  problem  of  bee- 
keeping north  and  south.  First  l.e  spent 
a  winter  here  looking  around  and  planning; 
and  by  the  time  he  was  ready  to  go  back 
north  he  had  bought  a  small  orange-grove 
and  a  small  plot  for  an  ajjiary  site.  He 
was  so  anxious  to  get  back  south  to  carry 
out  his  ideas  that  he  could  scarcely  wait 
for  the  summer  fully  to  pass. 

Before  we  hardly  knew  it  he  had  bought 
bees  all  about  the  country,  including  one 
yard  of  55  colonies  located  a  few  miles 
from  Bradentown.  As  soon  as  the  first 
honey-flow  came  on,  he  inci'eased  this  api- 
ary to  81  colonies,  the  increase  raising 
their  own  queens  besides  a  few  to  replace 
those  he  killed.  A  small  per  cent  of  these 
queens  were  lost  in  mating,  and  such  queen- 
less  colonies  he  set  to  work  building  more 
queen-cells. 

On  again  coming  south  for  the  winter  he 
found  seven  colonies  dead  and  their  combs 
eaten  by  moths,  but  these  were  the  weaker 
colonies  and  did  not  contain  much  comb. 
This   left   him   74   colonies   all   in   the   best 


condition.  I  was  much  interested  in  this 
venture;  and  so  when  Mr.  Ada:rs  leached 
his  apiary  I  was  on  hand  as  were  also  sever- 
al other  beekeepers.  I  took  a  picture  of 
the  yard  before  it  was  touched  or  molested, 
just  as  it  was  left  six  months  previous 
(see  cut).  Weights  had  been  put  on  each 
hive  for  fear  a  storm  or  heavy  wind  might 
blow  otf  the  covers.  We  were  surprised  to 
see  what  the  "  let-alone  plan "  hrd  done 
and  how  small  was  the  variation  in  the 
amount  of  surplus  stored  by  each  colony. 
They  were  rousing  colonies,  and  yet  they 
had  been  obliged  to  build  mcst  of  their 
comb  two  in  each  brood-chamber,  and  all 
but  one  or  two  combs  in  each  super.  Every 
super  had  been  given  one  or  two  combs  for 
bait  to  induce  the  bees  to  store  above. 
Also  each  top  super  was  raised  half  an  inch 
at  the  rear,  leaving  good  ventilation  above 
the  cluster.  This,  together  with  the  cut-up 
condition  of  the  brood-nest,  and  the  gxeat 
amount  of  storing  room  above,  must  have 
helped  in  the  prevention  of  swarming,  and 
thus  been  the  direct  cause  of  more  storing. 
The  amount  of  surplus  stored  must  have 
averaged  considerably  over  40  pounds. 
The  original  55  colonies  cost  him  $290. 
There  was  also  the  wax,  the  increase,  and 
the  ready-built  combs. 

By  trying  such  a  plan  it  seems  to  me 
other  Northerners  might  winter  in  t.hei 
South,  and  at  the  same  time  make  some- 
thing above  exjienses. 

Bradent(  \vn,  Fla.  J.  J.  Wilder. 


Florida  npiary  owned  by  a  northern  man,  G.  H.  Adams,  left  entirely  alone  from  spring  until  fall. 
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Wintering  in  the  South-Central  States 

Wo  of  the  "Sunny  South"  ore  very 
much  inclined  fo  look  on  the  ])roblem  of 
wintering'  bees  as  being'  one  of  little  im- 
portance,  genprally  trusting  to  "luck"  to 
get  the  bees  thru  any  old  way.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  altlio  we  do  not  have  the  long 
cold  northern  winters  to  contend  with,  the 
problem  of  bringing  the  bees  thru  the  win- 
ter months  in  the  best  condition,  with  th:- 
least  loss  of  vitality,  and  with  a  mod?rat'j 
consumption  of  stores,  is  a  serious  one. 

I  may  not  be  "  ortbodox,"  but  I  must 
admit  that  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  expen- 
si\e  and  troublesome  methods  of  packing 
bees,  believing  that  in  this  climate  (Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee,  and  the  Carolinas)  we  can 
get  good  results  without  packing  by  giving 
attention  to  a  few  simijle  but  important  de- 
tails which  have  to  do  with  getting  the  bees 
in  a  proper  condition  for  winter. 

Here  are  four  es.sentials  for  successful 
wintering,  and  they  may  be  had  with  slight 
cost  of  time  or  labor.  1.  A  large  force  of 
3'oung  bees  at  ths  beginning  of  winter. 
With  a  young  queen  and  a  fall  tiow,  this 
will  be  the  natural  condition  of  affairs;  but 


should  there  not  be  enough  nectar  coming 
in  to  keep  up  brood-rearing  during  Septera- 
bei-  and  October,  tl>en  we  should  resort  to 
slow  feeding  in  order  to  stimulate  the  rear- 
ing of  brood.  Diluted  honey  or  thin  sugar 
syrup  should  be  used,  and  a  little  given 
each  colony  every  day  or  two  for  a  month. 

2.  Plenty  of  good  stores.  This  means 
twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds  of  scaled  honey 
or  syrup  (not  honey-dew)  in  the  combs  of 
each  ■  colony ;  and  if  there  is  more  it  will 
not  be  wasted.  Tn  ease  you  have  to  feed 
for  stores  it  is  best  to  give  the  required 
amount  at  one  or  two  feedings,  and  this 
should  be  done  before  very  cold  weather 
sets  in.  A  caution  to  beginners  just  here — 
always  feed  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  be 
careful  not  to  start  the  bees  to  robbing. 

3.  A  good  tight  hive,  preferably  two 
stories,  as  this  gives  plenty  of  room  for 
stores,  and  clustering  space  in  the  warmest 
part  of  the  hive.  This  also  provides  plenty 
of. breeding  room  in  the  spring,  which  a 
one-storj'  hive  does  not.  There  should  be  a 
good  cover  to  keep  off  the  rain,  and  a 
double  one  with  an  air-space  is  best. 

4.  Protection  from  the  cold  north  and 
west  winds.     This  may  be  afforded  by  build- 


Omc  of  •'.  M.  Buchanan's  out  ai)iaiies  ready  for  winter,  eaeh  colony  being  in  a  two  ;^t<ii'y   liivo. 
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ings,  a.  tight  fence  or  wall,  shrubbery,  such 
as  evergi'eens,  or  a  hill  or  bank  of  earth. 
Cold  winds  are  more  harmful  to  bees  than 
much  colder  still  air;  and  colonies  in  the 
open,  or  in  exposed  positions^,  will  suffer 
even  with  heavy  packing. 

Winter  cavses,  chaff,  or  sawdust  packing, 
tar-paper,  etc.,  may  help  to  some  extent  in 
the  conservation  of  stores;  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  this  climate,  with  our  open 
winters,  where  the  bees  can  have  a  flight 
nearly  every  week,  extensive  and  expensive 
packing  will  not  pay  in  dollars  and  cents, 
and  that  is  what  counts  with  the  honey- 
producer.  With  our  long  breeding  season 
we  can  get  the  bees  built  up  to  rousing 
colonies  in  time  for  the  surplus  flow ;  and 
if  they  reach  that  stage  too  early  they  are 
likely  to  swarm.  And  for  storing  I  had 
rather  have  a  moderate-sized  colony  that 
has  no  inclination  to  swarm  than  a  very 
large  one  that  persists  in  going  on  a 
picnic  in   the  middle  of  the  honey-flow.- 

Statistics  show  the  winter  loss  of  bees 
to  be  very  high  in  the  South;  but  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  gTeat  number 
of  careless  or  ignorant  beekeepers,  and  their 
slipshod  "  let-alone "  methods,  we  can  see 
at  once  that  it  is  due  to  starvation  and 
neglect  rather  than  to  cold  weather  that 
the  death-rate  is  high.  Strictly  speaking, 
these  should  not  be  counted  as  "  winter 
loss "  at  all,  since  a  targe  number  of 
colonies  swarm  themselves  to  death,  or 
starve  out  in  the  late  summer  or  fall. 
Among  the  well-informed  and  careful  bee- 
keepers of  the  southern  states  the  winter 
loss  of  bees  will  be  found  to  be  very  low, 
perhaps  one  or  two  per  cent  being  a  fair 
average. 

After  all,  the  real  "  iDroblem  "  is  liow  to 
reach  the  class  who  will  not  read,  or  who, 
if  they  read,  Avill  not  profit. 

Franklin,  Tenn.  J.  M.  Buchanan. 


Outwitting  the  Mice 

Tn  spite  of  the  fact  that  people  have 
solemnly  assured  me  every  animal  was 
created  for  some  purpose,  I  have  never  yet 
heard  any  logical  reason  for  the  creation 
of  mice — particularly  the  mice  which  do 
so  much  damage  in  the  hives.  Each  fall, 
as  soon  as  the  farmers  start  to  take  the  fod- 
der from  the  cornfields,  the  trouble  begins. 
Every  mouse  in  the  fields  seems  to  think 
liis  chief  duty  in  life  is  to  make  his  home 
in  one  of  the  neai'est  hives.  These  mice 
are  field  mice  or,  as  some  people  call  Ihem. 


woods  mice.  To  be  sure,  ordinary  house 
mice  will  destroy  colonies  or  empty  combs 
kept  in  cellars  of  buildings;  but  out  of 
doors  it  is  the  field  mice  which  play  havoc 
with  the  bees. 

Two  other  important  features  about  them 
are  their  strength  and  their  almost  human 
ingenuity  in  outwitting  people  who  try  to 
keep  them  out  of  beehives.  I  have  re- 
peatedly shoved  entrance-blocks  in  place 
only  to  find,  the  following  morning,  that 
one  end  of  the  blocks  was  again  pulled  out 
about  an  inch.  As  the  only  kind  of  animal 
to  which  that  size  of  space  would  be  of 
value  is  mice,  they  must  have  worked  at 
the  blocks  until  they  had  them  out. 

These  field  mice,  if  they  have  the  least 
opportunity,  will  make  their  nests  in  the 
hives.  The  nests,  made  of  twigs,  straw, 
(n*  any  other  available  material,  are  round 
liollow  balls  almost  twice  as  large  as  a  base 
ball.  There  are  always  two  entrances  op- 
posite each  other  in  the  upper  part  of 
them.  They  are  built  where  the  comb  is 
eaten  away.  If  mice  once  get  into  a  hive 
the  colony  is  practically  doomed.  If  the 
colony  is  not  killed  outright,  there  will  be 
so  few  bees  left  that  the  beekeeper  would 
be  wasting  his  time  to  build  it  up  again. 

There  is  one  convenient  way  of  keeping- 
these  mice  out  of  hives.  It  is  by  holding" 
the  wire  entrance-guard  securely  in  place 
with  a  couple  of  small  wooden  buttons  fas- 
tened on  the  front  of  tlie  hive.  As  short 
screws  are  used  for  fastening  on  the  but- 
tons, three  or  four  turns  of  a  screwdriver 


will  put  them  on  or  take  them  off.  They 
can  easily  be  taken  off  in  the  si3ring  out 
of  the  way  during  the  busy  season  and  put 
(in  again  in  the  fall.  With  these  entrance- 
guards,  if  the  beekeeper  wishes  to  remove 
the  dead  bees  from  the  bottom-board  dur- 
ing a  long  cold  spell  he  can,  by  shoving 
aside  the  buttons,  take  off  the  wire  without 
<listnrbing  the  colony  in  the  least.  There 
is  never  any  jolting  or  pounding. 

Northeast.  Md.         Ruth   C.   Giiford. 
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THK    crop    of 
honey    in 
w  e  s  t  e  !■  1 1 
Vermont     will 
not  be  as  large      ' 
as  was  expected 
earh'  in  August. 
The     hot     dry 
weather   ia   the 
latter   part   of  Jiilv 
to   such    an    cNtciil 
very  light. 


c 


SIFTINGS 

J.  E.  Crane 


3 


had   checked   the  flow 
thai    the    supers    were 


BOTTOM    PACKING    NOT    NECESSARY. 

Mrs.  Allen  says,  page  376,  May,  that 
Mr.  Bartholomew,  backed  by  Dr.  Phillips, 
"maintains  that  unless  all  four  sides,  top, 
and  bottom,  are  packed,  no  good  is  gained." 
I  have  about  200  hives  i^acked  on  the 
bottom  as  well  as  sides  and  top,  but  have 
been  unable  to  discover  that  bees  wintered 
any  better  in  them  than  when  packed  on 
four  sides  and  on  top,  and  have  discon- 
tinued bottom  packing. 

We  have,  however,  noticed  a  great  dif- 
ference between  colonies  in  single-walled 
hives  and  those  in  double-walled  hives  in 
the  time  it  takes  them  to  build  up  in  the 
spring.  Double-walled  hives  are  of  quite 
as  great  value  in  such  a  cold  spring  as  the 
last  in  building  ujj  colonies  as  in  wintering 

them. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Doolittle  gives  good  advice  on  page 
440,  June,  in  regard  to  getting  bees  to 
work  in  sections,  but,  unfortunately,  we  do 
not  have  more  than  one  year  in  twenty-five 
when  bees  can  be  induced  to  start  combs  in 
sections  in  August  or  September;  besides, 
we  have  very  few  sections  made  up  at 
that  season.  A  better  way,  to  my  mind, 
to  start  those  colonies  that  are  a  little  slow 
in  getting  to  work  in  sections  is  to  take  a 
well-started  super  from  some  other  colony 
and  give  or  exchange  with  the  slow  colonj^ 
If  honey  is  coming  in  freely  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  get  the  bees  all  out  before  the  change 

is  made. 

*  *  « 

That  picture  of  a  brood-comb,  page  539, 
July,  seems  a  marvelous  production,  show- 
ing how  perfect  photogTai)hers  have  become. 
"We  can  see  by  the  color  the  different  ages 
of  the  sealed  and  very  perfectly  the  un- 
sealed lana  from  two  to  five  days  old  and 
even  eggs  in  the  base  of  the  cells,  and  in 
othei-s  the  reflections  of  the  light  that  we 
sometimes  mistake  for  eggs. 

m  *  * 

E.  G.  Baldwin,  in  Florida  Sunshine,  page 
705,  becomes  enthusiastic  over  the  advance 
in  the  price  of  honey.     He  says,  "  Honey, 


for  once,  lias  ad- 
vanced n  e  arly 
a.|)ace  with  other 
similar  commod- 
ities, and  prices 
are  now  stiffer 
than  evei-  before 
ill  llip  history  of 
t  li  e  industry." 
Beg  your  pardon,  Piofessor  B.,  but  we 
used  to  get  30  cts.  a  pound  or  more  for 
comb  honey  at  wholesale,  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago,  and  25  cts.  for  extracted;  but  i't 
was  a  long  time  ago,  and  I  guess  you 
have  forgotten.  About  1880  prices  began 
to  tumble  until  it  seemed  as  tho  we  should 
have  to  go  out  of  tlie  business,  but  we  are 
still  at  it. 

*  *  * 

James  A.  Brown  gives  interesting  facts 
about  the  value  of  honey  as  an  article  of 
food.  More  and  more  we  are  learning  the 
fact  that  honey  is  not  only  as  cheap  as 
other  articles  of  food  but  at  the  same  time 
is  a  delicious  sauce.  Many  persons  refrain 
from  buying  honey  because  they  think  it 
of  little  value  as  food.  More  persons  will 
buy  when  they  learn  that  it  is  just  as  eco- 
nomical to  buy  honey  and  pay  20  cts.  a 
pound  as  to  pay  the  present  price  of  48 
cents  for  butter. 

•»  *  * 

Some  years  ago  it  was  the  fashion  to 
speak  of  the  superior  value  of  sugar  as 
a  winter  food  for  bees;  but  of  late  it  is 
the  other  way;  honey,  we  are  told,  is  better. 
Well,  perhaps;  but  we  get  along  very  well 
by  supplying  any  lack  of  winter  stores  Avith 
sugar  syrup.  Pollen  is  I'ich  in  protein  and 
other  elements  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  brood ;  and  when  Ave  have  a  supply 
of  pollen  we  do  not  worry. 

*  *  * 

Beginners'  Lessons,  page  699,  September, 
contains  some  lessons  older  beekeepers 
might  take  to  heart,  especially  in  regard  to 
nailing  up  cascs  of  tinned  honey  and  pre- 
])aring  barrels  for  honey.  It  seems  queer 
that  soaking  the  barrels  with  water  only 
increases  the  danger  of  leakage,  but  it  is  a 
fact 

Many  bee-inspectors  can  appreciate  the 
inspector's  embarrassment  whea  threatened 
with  a  shotgun,  as  told  by  a  beekeeper's 
wife,  page  604,  August;  but  after  all  I  pre- 
fer that  to  the  stolid  indifTerence  of  many 
beekeepers. 

*  *  * 

We  learn  from  page  697  that  John  M. 
Davis  presented  Mrs.  Allen  a  queen  and 
received  in  retui'ii  neither  gold  nor  silver, 
but  a  gem  we  may  all  enjoy. 
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STRAY  STRAWS 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 


BEE    that 

a  p  p  e  a  f  s 

worker  with 
clearly  the  ab- 
domen of  a 
drone  has  been 
sent  me  by  The 
Stover  Apiaries, 
the  third  one  of 

the  kind  found  there  this  year.  I  ve  read 
of  such  freaks,  but  this  is  the  first  one  I 
ever  saw.  [Numerous  specimens  of  these 
hermaphrodite  bees  have  been  sent  us  from 
time  to  time.  Sometimes  we  find  a  work- 
er's body  with  drone  head,  and  at  other 
times  a  drone  body  with  a  worker  head. 
Sometimes  the  eyes  of  the  drones  are  bright 
purple,  a  light  pink,  or  red ;  but  these  would 
not  be  true'"  hermaphrodite  bees  but  merely 
sports. — Ed.] 

Ye  Editor,  p.  709,  advises,  in  uniting 
colonies  at  some  distance  apart  in  the  same 
yard,  to  leave  on  the  vacated  stand  a  comb 
and  empty  hive  to  catch  the  returning  field- 
bees,  and  to  return  these  once  or  twice. 
AVhy  does  he  say  nothing  about  the  easier 
and  better  way,^  the  newspaper  plan  ?  Is 
it  because  that  plan  is  my  baby,  and  he  has 
a  spite  against  me,  or  doesn't  the  plan  work 
at  Medina?  When  the  bees  are  imprisoned 
over  the  newspaper,  and  at  first  unite  one 
by  one,  there  is  not  only  the  advantage  that 
there  is  no  fighting  (sometimes  there  is 
fighting  when  they  are  directly  united),  but 
the  imprisonment  has  the  effect  of  inducing 
them  to  remain  in  their  new  place.  [The 
advice  we  gave  on  page  709  referred  par- 
ticularly to  the  beginner.  There  is  some 
danger  of  uniting  on  the  newspaper  plan, 
for  the  reason  that  the  novice  might  in- 
advertently select  a  hot  day  to  do  the  work. 
The  result  would  be  melted-down  combs  and 
sutTocated  bees.  While  this  is  not  likely  to 
happen  at  the  time  the  bees  should  be  unit- 
ed, it  is  always  a  possibility.  Your  plan  is 
all  right  so  far  as  we  know.  We  have  been 
testing  it  out  this  fall  particularly,  and  so 
far  it  is  giving  excellent  results.  There  is 
a  slight  returning,  but  not  nearly  to  the  ex- 
tent that  there  is  with  other  methods. — Ed.] 

This  was,  I  think,  about  the  worst  year 
I  ever  knew.  The  main  harvest  has  been 
12  pounds  per  colony.  To  be  sure,  in  the 
])ast  there  were  years  in  which  I  got  abso- 
lutely nothing,  and  had  to  feed  for  winter; 
but  if  I  had  one  of  those  years  over  again, 
with  my  present  bees  and  knowledge,  T 
think  I  could  beat  12  pounds.  I'm  Jwping 
for  a  fall  flow.  [A  few  years  ago  you 
broke  the  ree(  id  in  l)ig  yields  per  colony 
in    the    production    of    comb    honey.     You 
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have  had  a  repu- 
tation of  doing 
well  with  your 
bees  other  years. 
Your  light  yield 
this  year  with 
extracted  may 
be  a  sort  of 
satisfaction  t  o 
tlier  fellows  who   have  had  almost  a 


failure,  and  who  might  be  inclined  to  charge 
their  failures  to  inexperience.  But  when 
one  of  the  old  Gamaliels,  and  a  man  who 
has  broken  the  record  in  comb-honey  pro- 
duction, falls  down,  some  perhaps  will  be 
glad  of  it,  as  it  will  pi'ove  that  even  a  good 
man  cannot  make  bricks  without  straw,  or, 
more  exactly,  produce  a  crop  of  honey  with- 
out nectar  in  the  fields.  On  the  principle 
that  misery  loves  company,  there  will  be  a 
lot  more  who  will  love  your  company. — Ed.] 
S.  E.  Miller^  p.  714,  tells  of  his  tribula- 
tions with  honey  candied  in  the  tank,  in  or- 
der "  to  draw  out  the  modus  operandi  of 
some  fellow  who  knows  a  better  way." 
May  be  he  would  think  my  way  a  better 
one,  and  that  is  not  to  allow  the  honey  to 
candy  in  the  tank.  I'm  only  a  beginner  at 
extracted  honey — been  at  it  only  two  or 
three  years — and  I  f  sel  sure  I'm  not  well  up 
on  it ;  but  one  thing  I've  never  had  any 
trouble  with,  and  never  expect  to,  and  that 
is  melting  candied  honey  that  is  intended 
for  sale.  On  top  of  the  honey-tank  is  a 
strainer  a  la  E.  D.  Townsend,  and  the  honey 
goes  directly  from  the  extractor  to  tlie  tank 
without  the  nuisance  of  using  the  strainer 
that  comes  with  the  extractor.  Then  when 
the  honey  has  settled  in  the  tank,  it  is 
drawn  directly  into  five-pound  pails,  where 
it  can  stay  liquid  as  long  as  it  likes  or 
candy  at  once,  just  as  it  pleases.  It's 
all  one  to  me.  The  label  on  the  pail  says: 
"  The  honey  will  candy  during  cold  weather. 
To  liquefy  candied  honey  put  the  pail  in 
hot  water.  Do  not  let  the  water  boil." 
Having  put  on  that  label,  my  responsibility 
ends.  The  consumer  can  melt  it  or  eat  it 
candied.  And  I've  never  heard  a  word  of 
fault. 

"  The  bees  of  the  hive  in  question  never 
rob  from  their  own  hive  by  entering  above." 
p.  698.  That's  new  to  me,  yet  T  never  knew 
anything  to  the  contrary.  Still,  I  can't 
help  wondering,  if  no  other  colony  was 
within  reach,  and  an  escape  was  put  urder 
the  supers  in  a  time  of  dearth,  how  long 
the  honey  would  remain  undisturbed  in 
those  supers.  [Miss  Fowls  reports  that 
tliey  liave  put  unfinished  sections  above  an 
inner  cover  containing  a  small  hole,  and 
that  the  bees  carry  it  down.     That  is  easy 
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te  understand,  and  your  last  proposition  is 
very  much  like  it.  I  shall  have  to  con- 
fess that  I  put  the  parenthesis  in  afterward, 
forgetting  that  I  was  talking  about  the  use 
of  the  bee-escape,  separating  the  supers 
from  the  l)rood-chamber  below.  I  agree 
that  in  all  probability  the  bees  under  such 
circumstances  might  soon  rob  their  own 
honev  and  store  it  in  the  brood-combs. — 
H.  H.  R.] 

P.  0.  Chadavick  says,  p.  700,  that  beet 
sugar  is  now  refined  so  that  there  is  no 
chemical  difference  between  it  and  cane 
sugar.  I  think  that  has  been  the  case  for 
years,  yet  is  it  not  possible  there  may  be  no 
difference  chemically,  and  yet  a  difference*? 
Is  there  any  chemical  difference  between 
diamonds  and  charcoal?  At  any  rate  the 
British  Bee  Journal  stoutly  insists  that  the 
difference  between  beet  and  cane  sugar  is 
such  that  beet  sugar  should  never  be  fed  to 
bees.  For  all  that,  I  suppose  tons  of  beet 
sugar  have  been  fed  to  bees  with  no  bad 
results  apparent.  [Chemically  the  two 
sugars  are  one  and  the  same,  and  practi- 
cally we  have  never  been  able  to  detect  any 
difference.  We  have  heard  that  some 
housewives  prefer  cane  sugar  for  canning. 
But  how  are  they  or  any  one  else  to  know 
whether  it  is  cane  or  beet  unless  they  buy 
from  a  beet-sugar  refinery  in  the  locality? 
In  this  ease  the  sugar  would  be,  unquestion- 
ably, beet. — Ed.] 

L.  E.  "Webb  has  sent  me  a  section  of 
"  real  mountain  sourwood  honey."  It  is 
pronounced  "  good  "  to  "  delicious  "  by 
those  who  have  sampled  it ;  but  the  thing 
especially  interesting  is  that  he  says,  "  I 
averaged  over  75  lbs.  per  colony  of  pure 
sourwood,  getting  25  ets.  per  section  or 
bulk  on  our  local  market  without  even  de- 
livering it."  [We  have  tested  this  same 
sourwood  honey.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
honeys  we  have  ever  eaten.  Indeed,  we  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  rank  right 
alongside  of  orange-blossom,  white-clover, 
basswood,  mountain-sage,  alfalfa,  and  other 
fine  table  honej'S.  It  not  only  has  a  vei*y 
mild  and  fine  flavor,  but  a  sort  of  tartness 
that  gives  it  a  sort  of  lemonade  suggestion. 
We  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  it  should 
bring  25  cents  a  pound  at  retail. — Ed.] 

Wesley  Foster  says,  page  707,  that 
"  Honey  is  used  much  more  in  cooking  in 
Europe  than  has  been  the  ease  in  this  coun- 
try," and  that  consuniei-s  pay  more  for  it 
there  than  here.  It  might  be  worth  while 
to  go  to  some  trouble  to  find  out  why  this 
is  so.  If  Europeans  use  it  in  spite  of  the 
high  price,  w^ould  they  not  use  it  more  if 
the  price  were  the  same  as  in  this  countn'? 
If  so.  one  would  naturally  suppose  it  would 


be  used  more  for  cooking  here  than  in 
Europe.  But  it  isn't.  Now  why?  Who 
will  tell  us?  [Perhajis  some  of  our  sub- 
scribers born  and  reared  in  Europe  could 
give  us  the  "  why "  propounded  by  Dr. 
Miller.  However,  when  honey  is  relatively 
cheap,  and  sugar  liigh,  the  great  baking  con- 
cerns of  the  country  have  used  almost  ship- 
loads of  honey.  At  the  present  time  the 
ratio  of  difference  is  such  that  these  same 
concerns  will  use  invert  sugar  in  place  of 
honey. — Ed.]  / 

Among  the'  bad  tilings  of  the  war  are 
some  good  ones.  Thousands — possibly  mil- 
lions— of  young  men  are  today  reading  the 
Bible  who  would  not  have  been  doing  so 
but  for  the  war,  and  the  demand  for  Bibles 
is  without  precedent.  An  item  in  a  Chicago 
daily  says : 

The  American  Bible  Society's  presses  have  been 
running  sixteen  hours  a  day  since  May  1,  and  about 
400,000  Bibles  have  been  printed,  but  it  is  still  far 
behind  its  orders,  one  of  which  is  for  1,000,000 
Bibles  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  use  in  the  army. 

C.  L.  Hill  tells  about  grocers  that  paid 
1/2  cent  for  beets  which  they  sold  for  8 
cents,  and  wanted  50  per  cent  on  honey,  p. 
594.  Please  don't  judge  all  gTocers  by 
them.  Marengo  grocers  are  nice  people.  I 
generally  set  the  price  they  pay  me,  and 
also  the  price  they  sell  at,  and  they  are  satis- 
fied with  about  25  per  cent  profit.  I'm 
trying  to  sell  all  I  can  to  them. 

Feeding  for  winter  half  sugar  and  half 
water  is  advised  against,  p.  711,  because  the 
hard  work  of  reducing  would  exhaust  too 
much  the  vitality  of  the  bees.  Another  rea- 
son is  that,  if  fed  very  late,  the  bees  would 
not  be  able  at  all  to  reduce  the  mixture  to 
the  proper  density.  If  fed  early  enough, 
half  and  half  would  be  all  right;  but  no 
doubt  late  feeding  was  in  mind. 

"  We  PUT  sheltered  location  first,  and 
winter  packing  second ;  but  both,  for  out- ' 
door  wintering,  are  essential."  So  says 
Editor  Root,  p.  711,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
emphasized  too  much.  Protection  immedi- 
ately touching  the  hive  is  needed;  but  what 
counts  most  is  the  protection  two  feet  or 
ten  feet  from  the  hive;  and  possibly  more 
important  is  the  protection  many  rods  away. 

"  Cover  the  jelly  when  cold  with  melted 
paraffin,  tipping  the  glass  so  that  it  comes 
up  a  little  on  the  side,"  p.  695.  I've  read 
of  an  easier  way:  Put  a  lump  of  paraffin 
in  the  glass,  and  pour  upon  it  the  hot  jelly. 
Perhaps  Mrs.  Puerden  will  tell  us  whether 
this  will  work  as  well. 

Between  100  and  200  tons  of  dark 
honey  in  San  Francisco  alone  is  used  in 
making  sweet  crackers  or  cookies,  according 
to  a  correspondent  in  The  Western  Honey 
Bee. 
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THE  last 
week  of 
August  the 
editors  of 
Gleanings  cle- 
lig-hted  my  heart 
by  s  u  ggesting 
that  I  go  to 
Chicago  to  hear 

Herbert  Hoover  talk  to  editors  and  publish- 
ers of  farm  journals.  It  didn't  take  me 
long  to  decide  that  the  garden,  the  canning, 
the  corn-drying,  and  even  the  children  could 
get  along  without  me  for  a  day  or  two. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
farm  journals  represented  at  the  meeting, 
from  twenty-four  states,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  conference  was  to  develop  a  closer 
working  relation  between  the  Food  Admin- 
istration and  the  farm  press.  It  was  the 
first  time  Mr.  Hoover  had  left  Washington 
to  make  an  address  since  he  came  to  this 
country  to  take  charge  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration work.  He  came  in  quietly, 
just  at  the  hour  set,  and,  after  shaking 
hands  with  the  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous papers,  began  his  talk.  He  stood  lean- 
ing slightly  forward  with  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  touching  a  table  on  which  were  his 
notes,  and  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  choosing 
his  words  Avith  great  care.  He  is  a  modest- 
appearing  man,  and  one  had  the  feeling 
that  he  was  most  anxious  not  to  be  mis- 
quoted. When  he  is  looking  down  he  looks 
incredibly  young  to  have  had  the  responsi- 
bility of'the  greatest  organized  charity  the 
world,  has  ever  known,  for  two  years;  but 
when  he  raises  his  eyes  they  look  tired  and 
very  serious,  and  the  man  seems  years  older. 
In  this  limited  space  I  can  touch  on 
only  a  few  of  the  points  he  made.  He  told 
us  food  problems  would  have  arisen  wheth- 
■  er  our  country  had  entered  the  war  or  not, 
and  that  they  are  really  easier  of  solution 
now,  as  we  can  summon  patriotism  and  de- 
votion to  our  aid. 

He  dwelt  at  length  on  the  great  need  of 
stimulation  of  production  and  reduction  of 
consumption  and  waste.  He  said,  "  Unless 
we  can  keep  the  women  and  children  of  our 
Allies  fed,  the  western  line  of  the  war  will 
surely  he  thrown  to  our  Atlantic  Seaboard, 
and  it  may  he  thrown  to  an  infinitely  more 
dangerous  quarter  in  the  ransom^  of  Canada 
as  penalty  of  England's  defeat."  He  told 
us  that,  in  spite  of  promises  of  an  abund- 
ant harvest  in  the  United  States,  our  sup- 
plies are  going  to  be  far  below  our  combin- 
ed necessities.  Our  exports  to  our  Allies 
this  year  must  be  mainly  wheat,  meat, 
espeeially  pork,  and  dairy  products.  We 
must  learn  to  us-^  substitutes  from  our 
abundance   of  other   products   ourselves  in 
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Older  to  export 
these  concen- 
trated foods. 

He  talked  in 
a  most  interest- 
ing way  of  the 
purpose  of  the 
Food  Adminis- 
tration to  keep 
prices  reasonable,  and  on  the  other  hand 
see  that  the  producer  gets  a  fair  profit. 
It  is  also  their  object  to  eliminate  specula- 
tion in  food,  and  he  told  us  of  many  plans 
with  tliis  in  view.  One  thing  he  said  which 
I  have  not  since  seen  in  any  published  re- 
port of  his  speech,  and  it  was  something 
like  this :  "  We  are  trying  to  equalize  the 
burden  of  this  gi'eat  war  so  that  it  will  not 
fall  harder  on  one  class  than  another." 

He  believes  that  even  if  the  war  had  not 
come  we  were  due  in  a  few  years  for  an 
economic  revolution,  for  our  productive 
cai^acity  in  food  stuffs  has  fallen  behind  our 
productive  capacity  in  industry.  To  quote 
him  again,  "  If  I  interpret  the  signs  cor- 
rectly, the  farmer  is  coming  into  his  day, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  support 
him." 

At  the  close  he  said,  "  I  resent  the  state- 
ment that  the  Food  Administration  is  dic- 
tatorship. I  have  seen  the  suffering  of 
ten  million  people  under  the  wrongs  of 
dictatorship.  Food  administration  as  much 
as  any  other  function  of  democracy  must  he 
founded  on  the  consent  and  good  will  of 
the  governed." 

And  now,  Mr.  Beekeeper,  will  you  let  me 
say  just  a  word  to  you?  In  the  course  of 
Mr.  Hoover's  talk  he  told  us  about  the  great 
shortage  of  ships,  and  that  it  is  affecting  our 
imports  as  well  as  our  exports.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  sugar  shortage,  and 
here  is  where  the  bees  will  arise  to  the  occa- 
sion if  the  beekeeper  will  do  his  part.  I 
have  often  heard  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  tell  about 
the  first  barrel  of  honey  he  jDroduced,  and 
how  people  could  hardly  credit  the  state- 
ment that  he  had  such  an  enormous  amount 
of  honey.  I  can  remember  when  the  first 
carloads  of  honey  were  brought  east  from 
California.  Until  very  recently  no  one  bee- 
keeper in  the  East  produced  honey  by  the 
carload,  but  now  there  are  a  number  in  the 
white-clover  belt  who  are  selling  honey  by 
the  carload  from  tlieir  own  apiaries.  And 
I  for  one  have  faith  to  believe  that  the 
industry  of  beekeeping  is  just  in  its  infancy. 
The  time  may  come  when  honey,  the  oldest 
sweet  mentioned  in  history,  will  be  used  as 
freely  as  sugar.  Here  is  a  subject  which  I 
should  like  to  see  discussed  in  Gleanings 
the  coming  year,  "  How  much  necfar  aii- 
iiuallv  goes  to  waste  in  our  countrv?" 
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Yes,  Ml'.  Editor,  1  am  .yoing  to  address 
the  rest  of  my  advice  to  the  lady  readers, 
but  you  cannot  deny  tliat  some  nice  men 
read  this  page.  One  man  wrote  lie  liad 
canned  sixty  quarts  of  raspberries  by  the 
method  I  gave  for  small  fruits  in  the  July 
number.  He  said  he  was  a  bachelor,  and  I 
could  not  help  regretting  that  such  good 
husband  material  is  being  wasted. 

Below  I  am  giving  a  recipe  for  honey 
tomato  preserves,  followed  by  a  number  of 
cornmeal  recipes.  I  find  it  easier  to  work 
in  such  dishes  nearly  every  day  rather  than 
have  one  wheatless  day  a  week,  and  the 
same  result  is  accomplished.  Tlie  frequent 
use  of  cornmeal  is  no  hardship  whatever'to 
the  Puerden  family. 

HONEY  TOMATO   PRESERVES 

1  qt.  tomatoes  peeled  and         %    lemon  shaved   thin, 

cut    small,  V2    oz.   ginger  root. 

3   cups  extracted  honey, 

Cook  the  tomatoes  about  thirty  minutes  in  their 
own  juice,  and  then  add  the  honey,  lemon,  and 
ginger,  and  cook  until  it  will  drip  from  the  spoon 
in  two  or  more  drops.  Pour  into  sterilized  je'ly- 
glasses  and  cover  with  melted  paraffin  when  told. 
Cinnamon  bark  or  cloves  may  be  substituted  for 
the   ginger   root    if   preferred. 

When  I  was  a  small  girl  I  had  an  uncle 
who  knew  how  to  make  most  delicious  hoe 
cake.  He  had  learned  it  from  an  older 
brother  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the  South 
during  the  Civil  War.  In  working-  over 
this  page  late  one  evening  I  was  suddenly 
seiaecrwith  a  desire  to  try  hoe  cake,  and  I 
worked  out  tlie  recipe  given  below.  I  had 
se&n  my  uncle  do  it ;  but  as  he  had  never 
measured  anything  I  had  to  experiment  a 
little.  You  ought  to  have  seen  my  diet 
Squad,  the  Puerden  boys  and  their  dad,  sit 
up  and  take  notice  when  I  brought  in  the 
]ilate  of  crisp,  crusty  hoe  cakes.  The 
fragrance  alone  was  a  treat.  They  ate 
them  split  and  buttered;  and  when  I  asked 
for  criticisms  they  said  feelingly  and  unan- 
imously, "  Double  the  recipe  next  time." 

HOE    CAKE 

1  cup  cornmeal,  1  teaspoon  salt. 

3  cups  boiling  water. 

Pour  the  boiling  water  slowly  owv  the  cornmeal 
and  salt,  stirring  constantly,  and  then  put  over  the 
fire  and  cook  until  it  thickens  and  boils  up  well. 
Have  gem-irons  sizzling  hot  and  put  a  large  spoon- 
ful of  the  mush  in  each  one.  Bake  in  a  very  hot 
oven  until  brown  and  crisp.  A  griddle  or  iron  fry- 
ing-pan may  be  used  instead  of  the  gem-irons. 


»i(;ux  r.RKAi) 


3  cups  milk, 

%   cup  cornmeal. 


2  eggs, 

V2    teaspoon  salt. 


•■?4   cup  cornmeal, 

3   cups  boiling  water, 


%    teaspoon  salt. 
1/4    cup  cheese. 


Sift  cornmeal  slowly  into  boiling  salted  water, 
stirring  constantly  to  prevent  lumping.  Cook  in 
double  boiler  three  hours  or  more.  Add  cheese 
grated  or  cut  small,  pour  into  a  well-greased  jian, 
slice  when  cold  and  frv  like  nuisli. 


Heat  milk  in  double  boiler.  When  boiling  hot  stir 
in  cornmeal  and  salt,  and  cook  to  a  smooth  mush 
that  will  pour  rather  than  drop  from  the  spoon. 
Take»from  the  fire  and  add  the  slightly  beaten  yolk-s 
of  the  eggs,  stirring  constantly.  Then  fold  in  the 
beaten  whites  of  the  eggs  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  half  an  hour.  Serve  from  baking-dish  with  a 
spoon.  Butter  and  honey  should  be  served  with  it. 
Any  dried  fruit  may  be  added  to  the  spoon  bread. 

We  have  been  enjoying  whole-wheat  flour 
which  we  have  ground  ourselves  in  a  hand 
gristmill.  We  are  planning  later  to  grind 
some  of  our  own  home-raised  field  corn,  and 
thus  have  the  delicious  taste  of  the  germ 
which  is  removed  from  the  commercial  corn- 
meal. These  little  gristmills  can  be  ob- 
tained for  $2.50  up.  Here  is  a  recipe  for 
war  bread  as  made  in  the  Puerden  home. 
I  usualh"  use  about  half  home  -  ground 
whole-wheat  flour,  but  the  proportion  can 
be  ^•aried  to  suit  individual  taste.  All 
white  flour  may  be  used  instead  of  the  rye. 
As  flour  varies  much  in  thickening  power 
you  may  need  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
amount  somewhat.  Lighter  bread  will  re- 
sult if  you  remove  the  coarse  bran  by  sift- 
ing. The  bran  may  be  used  later  in  the 
muffin  recipe  given  below. 

WAR   BREAD 

1  cake  dry  yeast  3      pints     boiling     potato 

1  cup  warm  water  water 

3  tablespoons  flour  2  quarts  white  flour 

2  tablespoons   honey  1  quart  rye  flour 

1     tablespoon    salt  3      quarts      whole  -  wheat 

floui 
At  5  P.  M.  put  yeast  cake  to  soak  in  cup  lukewarm 
water.  Scald  the  three  T.  flour,  2  T.  honey,  and  1  T. 
salt  with  3  pints  boiling  water  drained  from  potatoes. 
When  cooled  until  lukewarm  add  the  yeast  soaked 
in  the  cup  of  water  and  the  white  flour.  Beat  until 
it  is  a  smooth  batter  ;  cover  and  set  aside  in  a  warm 
place  uutil  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  when  the  sponge 
should  be  porous  and  foamy.  Now  sift  in  the  rye 
and  whole-wheat  flour.  Turn  the  mixer  three  to 
five  minutes,  until  a  dough  is  formed;  cover,  and 
leave  until  morning.  The  temperature  of  the  room 
should  be  about  70  degrees.  In  the  morning  divide 
into  four  loaves;  let  rise  until  doubled  in  bulk  and 
bake. 

nRAX    MUFFINS 

1  teaspoon  soda 
1  teaspoon  baking  powder 
Vz  teaspoon  salt 
1  tablespoon  melted  short- 
ening 

Beat  egg  well  and  add  sour  milk.  Mix  soda, 
baking-powder,  and  salt  with  flour  and  sift  into  egg- 
and-milk  mixture.  .\dd  bran  and  melted  sliorten- 
ing  and  beat  well.      Bake  in  quick  oven. 


1  egg 

2  cups  sour  milk 
2  Vz    cups  flour 
1%    cups   bran 


The  above  recipes  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Food  Admlnisi ration  and  have  re- 
ceived their  approval. 
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L/  definitions 
and  deri- 
vations? and  do 
you  like  to  think 
about  how 
words  earne  to 
be,  as  they  slow- 
ly   answered    to 

tlie  need  of  expression  of  some  persistent 
idea?  Take  the  word  "amateur."  Define 
it,  and  you  get,  following  one  eminent 
lexicographer,  "  one  versed  in,  or  a  lover 
of,  any  particular  pursuit,  art,  or  science, 
but  not  engaged  in  it  professionally'." 
Visualize  its  history  and  gi'owth,  and  you 
see  back  into  a  misty  long  ago,  when  men 
first  began  to  linger  over  their  work  with 
a  passion  for  perfection.  Gradually  their 
number  grew,  and  they  were  called  lovers, 
work-lovers.  Out  of  the  Latin  into  the 
French,  and  on  down  the  years  into  our 
own  sturdy  speech,  the  beautiful  w;ord 
came,  and  men  who  worked  at  a  thing  for 
the  love  of  it  instead  of  the  profit  in  it 
were  called  amateurs — lovers. 

But  of  late  years  this  word  has  often 
fallen  from  its  original  high  estate,  and 
now  it  brings  to  many  minds  only  the 
picture  of  a  beginner,  or  a  bungler,  in- 
stead of  a  lover,  or  one  well  versed  and 
skillful.  That  is  a  great  piity,  but  it  can- 
not be  the  word's  fault.  Is  it  that  men 
today  are  less  faithful  lovers  of  work  or 
art  or  science  than  in  the  old  days  when 
the  word  was  born  of  so  great  a  need? 
Are  the  avocations  and  side  lines  of  today 
chosen   and  followed  for  the  sake  of  the 
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extra  money 
they  may  yield 
instead  of  the 
satisfaction  of 
soul  they  may 
bring?  I  know 
a  woman  of 
great  wealth 
who  has  a  well- 
lighted,  practical  little  wdrkshop  on  the 
third  floor  of  her  home.  There  she  often 
spends  hours  at  a  time,  with  patient,  skill- 
ful hands  shaping  precious  but  formless 
stones  and  metals  into  things  of  beauty. 
She  is  an  amateur. 

It  comes  to  me  this  month  that  we  side- 
line beekeepers  have  an  avocation  which 
might  well  make  amateurs  of  us  all  if  we 
will  let  it,  for  it  touches  so  many  things 
human  hearts  naturally  love — swift  wings 
and  floAvers  and  sunlit  days,  science,  mys- 
tery, unanswered  questions,  and  a  limitless 
challenge  for  understanding  and  study  and 
skill.  Our  skill  may  add  i^rofit  to  our 
pleasure,  yet  we  will  be  amateurs  still,  so 
long  as  we  love  the  work  and  are  not  en- 
gaged in  it  professionally. 

If  it  should  happen  by  accident  that 
some  one  not  a  beekeeper  at  all  should  be 
reading  this,  he  would  not  find  me  for  one 
moment  trying  to  persuade  him  to  be  one, 
because  he  would  know  much  better  than 
I  what  avocation  he  could  love  and  become 
versed  in.  You  see  if  you  don't  love  it,  you 
are  apt  not  to  become  versed  in  it;  aaid 
unless  you  become  well  versed  in  beekeep- 
ing, you  will  not  make  a  good  beekeeper. 
And  these  un-good  beekeepers  are  a  drag. 


■  Side  Line  apiary  owned  by  Sara  Y.  Jones,  Hodgenville,  Ky.  Mr.  Jones  is  an  atturnt'v,  and  he  says  lie 
sees  no  reason  why  any  professional  man  could  not  keep  a  few  bees  on  his  back  lot  witliout  interference 
with  his   other  business. 
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So  what  I  am  especially  urging'  this 
iiioiitli  is  study,  improvement,  skill.  I 
don't  care  bow  good  a  be?keeper  you  are, 
nor  how  poor,  you  can  be  a  better  one. 
Tf  Ihere  is  any  one  at  all  who  ought  to 
keep  bees  right,  it  is  we  who  have  small 
yards,  and  who,  for  the  most  part  anyway, 
keej)  bees  partly  for  pleasure.  We  are 
the  amateurs  of  the  industry,  the  lovers  of 
it.  Let  us  live  up  to  our  name.  And  let 
us  measure  up  to  the  first  part  of  the  defi- 
nition as  well  as  to  the  last. 

Skill  in  this  work  can  be  attained  by 
thi'ee  methods,  and  no  one  of  the  three 
alone  will  sufifice.  We  must  read  about 
bees,  we  must  observe  bees,  we  must  work 
with  be?s.  Read,  observe,  work  —  these 
three;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  work. 
No  progressive  man  would  ever  neglsct  any 
one   of   them;   no   amateur   could. 

If  you  have  an  unoccupied  hour  one  of 
these  wonder  days  of  autumn,  go  out  and 
watch  the  bees  at  the  entrances.  Are 
they  bringing  in  pollen?  Ai'e  young  bees 
playing;?  Are  there  many  spread  out  over 
the  alighting-board?  AVhat  are  they  doing? 
Why?  You  may  find,  or  you  might  have 
found  a  little  earlier,  as  I  did  last  June 
and  this  August,  the  bees  of  certain  colo- 
nies tugging  and  pulling  at  one  another, 
hopping  around  or  climbing  spears  of  grass. 
You  will  remember  having  read  about  the 
Isle  of  Wight  disease,  paralysis,  the  dis- 
appearing disease,  and  you  will  jiromptly 
begin  reading  more  and  observing  more. 
Imagine  your  chagrin  if  Miss  lona  Fowls 
should  come  looking  over  your  yard  and 
find  your  colonies  affected,  when  you  hadn't 
noticed  it  yourself!  Or  pick  up  a  few 
bees  and  release  them  at  arm's  leng-th  in 
front  of  the  hive.  Do  they  fly,  or  drop  to 
the  ground?  I  picked  up  fifty-five  in  suc- 
cession from  one  hive  the  other  day,  and 
less  than  ten  of  them  flew.  The  others 
dropped,  or  fluttered,  to  the  grass.  Why? 
(That  is  not  a  rhetorical  question.  I  don't 
know,  but  I  wish  I  did.)  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  it  occurred  to  me  to  wonder 
if  they  might  be  starving,  tho  I  couldn't 
tliink  why  they  should  be.  However,  the 
next  morning  I  went  out  in  the  rain  with 
a  bucket  of  honey  to  administer  first  aid: 
but  as  they  had  a  rea.sonable  amount  of 
honey  on  hand,  they  didn't  need  it. 

Then,  no  matter  where  you  live,  you 
will  have  to  winter  your  bees.  If  you  are 
just  a  beginner-amateur  you  will  doubtless 
follow  the  custom  of  your  neighbors.  But 
you  will  find  a  world  of  printed  testimony 
and  instruction  on  the  subject,  and  can  put 
in  some  profitaljle  hours  studying  the  mat- 
ter.    Will   it    be   better   to   winter   outside. 


or  in  a  cellar?  If  tlu'  latter,  have  you  a 
cellar  of  the  proper  temperature  and  venti- 
lation? If  outside,  will  it  be  wiser  to  leave 
them  as  they  are  or  pack  them  in  winter 
cases?  If  in  cases,  how  will  you  make 
them,  or  where  buy  them?  And  how  about 
stores?     And  queens? 

Surely  it  is  very  much  worth  while  to 
study,  observe,  and  work ;  study,  ob.-erve, 
and  work;  for  if  you  are  ambitious  these 
things  will  bring  you  success.     If  you  are 
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a  true  amateur  they  will  bring  you  the  skill 
you  so  deeply  desire. 

"  Don't  extract  the  last  drop  and  then 
feed  sugar,"  page  69."].  And,  what  is  equal- 
ly important  advice  to  some  beekeeix'rs, 
"  Don't  extract  the  last  drop  and  then  fall 
to  feed  sugar." 

SURE    ENOUGH    AMATEURS 

Tlie  lady  who  rendered  the  solo 
Loves  music  thru  and  thru, 

And  I  who  rendered  the  beeswax 
Am  stuck  on  my  job  too  ! 
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PO  S  S  I  BLY 
some  who 
expect  to  be 
b  e  g  i  n  n  e  rs  in 
beekeeping  may 
v/onder  why  I 
do  not  devote 
one  lesson  at 
least  to  the  ques- 
tion of  selling.  Tins  I  do  not  consider 
necessary,  for  every  beginner  worthy  of 
the  name  is  enthusiastic.  He  reads  bees,  . 
thinks  bees,  and — talk  b?es.  It  is  this 
contagious  enthusiasm  that  sells  honey,  and 
everj^  beginner,  without  really  being  con- 
scious of  it,  is  really  creating  a  market  that 
will  take  more  honey  than  he  can  produce 
for  several  years,  the  least  of  his  worries 
is  getting  rid  of  his  crop;  Avhat  concerns 
him  the  most  is  in  producing  enough  honey 
to  supply  the  demand  right  at  his  own 
door.  There  are,  however,  a  few  "  don'ts  " 
that  sliould  be  observed  by  every  amateur 
honej^  salesman. 

Don't  sell  your  honey  for  less  than  the 
market  price.  Give  it  away  to  your  friends 
if  you  want  to,  but  don't  hurt  some  other 
fellow's  business  by  selling  honey  to  any 
one  for  less  than  it  is  worth. 

Don't  sell  to  a  gi'oeer  and  then  turn 
around  and  retail  from  house  to  house  to 
the  grocer's  own  customers,  or  at  less  than 
the  grocer's  price. 

Don't  peddle  honey  in  a  town  without' 
first,  finding  out  whether  you  can  do  so 
without  a  license. 

Don't  spend  $5.00  in  advertising  when 
you  have  only  a  hundred  pounds  of  honey 
to  sell. 

Don't  sell  honey  that  has  a  scum  on  the 
top.  You  may  know  that  the  scum  is 
made  up  of  bubbles  of  air,  but  it  looks  bad. 

Don't  ship  your  honey  away  if  you  can 
sell  it  locally  at  a  much  better  price. 

Don't  sell  honey  locally  if  you  can  shij) 
it  at  a  much  better  price. 

SUPPLYING   WINTER    STORES. 

Most  of  the  experienced  and  successful 
beekeepers  unite  in  saying  that  supplying 
an  abundance  of  good  stores  is  by  far  the 
iTi'Ost  important  requisite  for  successful 
wintering.  In  a  few  localities  that  have 
no  fall  honey  flow  to  keep  up  brood-rearing, 
feeding  must  be  done  in  Septeiuber  to  in- 
sure a  good  strong  force  of  vigorous  young 
bees  before  the  cold  weather  comes  on.  A 
bushel  of  old  worn-out  bees  would  not  come 
out  a  strong  colony  in  the  spring,  no  matter 
liow  favorable  other  conditions  might  be. 

Early  in  October  every  colony  should  be 
looked  over  carefully  to  make  sure  there  are 
enough  stores.     Paying  no  more  attention 


to  a  colony  after 
the  first  of  Sep- 
tember is  rarelj' 
safe.  Thirty- 
five  to  40  lbs.  of 
honey  in  the 
combs  for 
strong  colonies 
is  none  too 
much.  Several  years  ago  I  was  making 
an  experiment  in  feeding  back  extracted 
honey  to  get  some  unfinished  sections  filled 
out  and  comphted.  Eight  different  colo- 
nies scattered  about  in  one  of  our  outyards 
Avere  fed  every  day  all  the  thinned  honey 
that  they  Avould  store.  They  finished  up 
considerable  comb  honey  and  of  course  stor- 
ed their  brood-combs  solid.  The  next 
spiing  our  apiarist  reported  that  there  were 
some  half  dozen  colonies  that  had  gone 
away  ahead  of  any  of  the  others  in  the  yard, 
and  he  suggested  that  it  must  be  due  to  the 
queens.  It  turned '  out  that  these  extra- 
strong  colonies  were  the  ones  that  had  been 
fed  so  lavishly  the  fall  before. 

There  have  been  scores  of  patents  issued 
to  beekeepers  for  various  complicated  feed- 
ers ;  in  fact,  several  thousand  dollars  have 
been  Avasted  in  obtaining  patents  along 
this  line.  In  the  March  1st  issue  of  Glean- 
ings for  1915,  J.  L.  Byer  described  on 
page  194  his  i^lan  of  feeding,  making  use 
of  five  or  ten.  pound  frietion-toiJ  pails,  the 
lids  being  punched  full  of  holes.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  idea  originated  with  Mr. 
Byer,  but  certain  it  is  that  this  simple,  in- 
expensive method  of  supplying  winter 
stores  has  become  very  popular.  The  lids 
are  punched  full  of  l-16th  holes  or  finer 
from  the  inside  so  that  the  inner  surface 
of  the  lid  is  smooth.  These  cans  when 
filled  with  thick  syrup  (at  least  tAVo  parts 
of  sugar  to  one  of  water)  are  turned  ujiside 
doAvn  either  directly  over  the  top-bars  of 
the  brood-frames  or  over  the  hole  in  the 
escape-board  or  inner  cover.  If  the  lid  fits 
tightly  the  syrup  can  not  run  out  except 
as  the  bees  take  it,  and  be  sure  the  lid  does 
fit  tight. 

The  i^ails  themselves  cost  nothing,  as 
they  may  be  used  later  for  shipi^ing  honey, 
the  lids  only  being  kept  over  from  year  to 
year.  These  extra  lids  are  inexpensive, 
and  take  but  a  very  small  amount  of  room 
Avhen  they  are  stored  away.  Friction-top 
pails  are  being  used  more  and  more  for 
honey.  They  are  easy  to  fill,  easy  to 
handle,  and  the  consumer  after  he  empties 
the  honey  out  has  a  pail  that  he  can  use. 
Best  of  all,  no  extra  equipment  is  necessary 
for  feeding.  Many  beekeepers  succeed  in 
producing  honey  in  paj'ing  quantities  and 
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Tha  5  and  10  pound  friction-top  pails  that  are  used  so  largely  make  the  simplest  and  best  kind  of 
feeders  for  supplying  winter  stores.  Punch  the  lid  full  of  very  fine  "holes,  fill  with  syrup,  about  two  parts 
of  sugar-*to  one  of  water   (warm  if  weather  is  cool),  and  crowd  the  lid  down  tightly. 


then  fail  because  tbej-  spend  too  muc4i  in 
useless  equipment. 

The  syrujD  may  be  mixed  at  home  and 
carried  to  the  j'ard  right  in  the  pail  used 
for  feeding,  or,  if  water  is  bandy  in  the 
yard,  the  empty  pails  and  the  dry  sugar 
ma}'  be  taken  and  mixed  right  at  the  yard 
in  an  ordinary  extractor. 

It  is  beyond  the  province  of  these  Les- 
sons to  discuss  the  comparative  merits  of 
sugar  syrup  and  honey  for  winter  stores. 
Because  of  the  salts  of  iron,  masnesia.  etc., 


contained  in  honey  there  is  no  question  but 
that  honey  is  the  best  food  for  bees  as  well 
as  for  human  beings.  Furthermore,  in 
most  instances  it  is  foolish  to  extract  honey 
nicely  sealed  in  the  combs  and  then  be 
obliged  to  feed  syrup  to  take  its  place,  for 
the  difference  in  price  of  the  two  hardly 
comjDensates  for  the  extra  labor.  Neverthe- 
less we  must  not  forget  that  many  success- 
ful beekeepers  feed  syrup  year  after  year 
and  with  the  very  best  of  results. 

Details  of  winter  packing  in  next  lesson. 


Invert   the  pail  over   the   hole    in   the   escape-board  Or.   dispense   with  the  escapc-ljoard   altojether  and 

diiettly    above    the    cluster    in    the    brood  -  chamber.  put    the   pail    directly   on    the   top-bars    of   the   brood- 

Tl-.ere  is  plenty  of  spa(  e  to  7)ermit  the  bees  to  work  frames.    Cover  all  around  with  an  old  sack.    The  syr- 

over  the  whole  surface  of  the  lid.  up  cannot  run   (uit   any   faster  than  the  bees  take   it. 
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THE  e  X  - 
tremely  hot 
s  u  m  m  e  r  , 
with  nearly  an 
entire  lack  of  nectar  in  the  sage  districts, 
has  made  requeening  almost  out  of  the 
question.  Most  of  my  colonies  have  not 
been  requeened,  and  there  is  little  hope  for 
requeening  this  fall,  as  conditions  are  about 
as  bad  for  the  work  as  could  be  imagined. 

*  *  * 

Comb-honey  production  is  becoming  less 
and  less  attractive  as  people  become  ac- 
quai'  ted  with  the  extracted.  Personally 
I  prefer  the  comb  for  my  individual  use; 
but  I  have  a  daughter  v/ho  says  she  does 
not  see  any  use  "  in  chewing  all  that  wax  " 
and  I  guess  she  is  about  correct. 

*  *■  * 

If  the  thoro  drying-out  of  the  sage  is 
favorable  for  a  future  heavy  flow  of  honey, 
we  should  have  no  fears  on  that  line,  for 
the  hot  weather  of  the  past  three  months 
has  given  it  a  thoro  drying  without  a  doubt. 
The  best  flow  I  ever  saw  followed  a  season 
of    extreme    dryness,    with    little    rain    the 

previous  winter. 

*  *  * 

The  twelve-frame  iiive  would  be  ideal  for 
those  beekeepers  who  are  prone  to  extract 
too  closely,  from  the  fact  that  they  come 
very  much  nearer  to  supplying  winter  needs 
by  the  extra  size  of  the  brood-chamber  when 
the  surplus  chamber  has  been  heavily  drawn 
upon.  This  size  of  hive  has  many  advan- 
tages any  way;  and  were  it  not  that  they 
are  so  cumbersome  to  handle  I  should  pre- 
fer them  to  the  ten-frame  size. 

*  *  # 

Some  very  disastrous  grain  and  brush 
fires  have  recently  occurred.  Inc-endiaiy 
origin  is  gi\en  as  the  cause  of  at  least  a 
part  of  th?m.  There  is  a  class  of  people 
who  believe  they  can  best  protest  aganist 
war  activities  by  destroying  food  materials. 
Such  persons  should  be  summarily  dealt 
with.  The  fact  that  these  very  persons 
when  caught  are  the  first  to  claim  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  they  violate,  leaves 
them  but  little  sympathy  from  the  public. 
A  vast  amount  of  damage  has  already  been 
done  to  the  pasturage  by  these  fires,  and  it 
would  almost  seem  advisable  for  the  bee- 
keepers to  take  some  united  action  in  bring- 
ing g-uilty  parties  to  justice. 
»  *  * 

A  shell  fired  from  a  gun  will  not 
travel  so  far  in  air  heavily  charged  with 
moisture   as   in    air    containing  very   little 
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moisture,  which 
is  due  to  the 
g  r  e  a  ter  I'esist- 
tance  of  the 
heavier  air.  It  is  possible  this  same  in- 
fluence may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
distance  bees  will  fly  in  diffeient  localities. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  aii'  on  the  coast 
and  mountain  arid  region  is  much  lighter 
than  that  of  the  East.  If  it  is  true  that 
bees  fly  further  here  than  in  the  East,  the 
lighter  air  may  be  tlie  reason. 
*  *  * 

A  colony  of  bjcs  may  be  compared  to  an 
animal.  When  the  animal  is  sleek  and  fat 
it  is  a  coiu^jaiatively  easy  task  to  keep  it 
so  with  proper  feeding.  A  colony  once  in 
a  prosperovs  condition  is  more  easily  kept 
so  by  providing  an  abundance  of  stores  to 
meet  all  requirements  without  skimping.  I 
sj^eak  of  this  thinking  especially  of  condi- 
tions that  jirevail  in  the  sage  districts  where 
there  is  comparative  inactivity  during  the 
summer  months,  and  often  until  the  follow- 
ing spring.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  large  hive 
well  filled  with  honey  is  in  itself  a  factor 
in  keeping  up  the  strength  of  the  colony. 
It  I'equires  more  bees  to  protect  a  large  luve 
and  greater  stores  than  it  does  a  smaller 
hive  with  no  stores  to  protect.  Besides,  a 
hive  of  larger  propoi'tions  will  allow  com- 
fort for  a  greater  force  of  bees  than  a 
single  section  would  for  the  same  amount 
of  bees.  If  the  beekeeper  wishes  to  prove 
this  theory,  take  two  colonies  of  equal 
strength  at  the  close  of  the  honey  -  flow. 
From  one  of  these  remove  all  supers,  leav- 
ing only  the  brood-chamber  for  the  colony. 
Give  the  other  the  brood-chamber  and  two 
extracting-supers  well  supplied  with  stores, 
much  of  which  should  be  sealed.  Honey 
sufficient  for  immediate  requirements  is  not 
enough.  Additional  stores  and  extra  bees 
to  protect  them  are  an  incentive  to  heavier 
breeding.  The  condition  of  a  queen  may, 
of  course,  alter  the  situation  to  some  ex- 
tent ;  but  I  am  supposing  the  colonies  are 
in  normal  condition.  My  bees  have  gath- 
ered less  than  their  requirements  since  the 
first  of  July,  yet  my  strong  colonies  on 
which  was  left  a  large  amount  of  stores 
are  still  prosperous.  Those  with  less  room 
and  less  stores  have  assumed  a  condition  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  bees  required 
for  the  hive  protection  and  no  more.  I 
conclude  that  the  amount  of  stores  avail- 
able, together  with  the  amount  of  bees  re- 
quired to  protect  such  stores,  furnishes  the 
only  incentive  for  breeding  in  the  total  ab- 
sence of  nectar. 
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AVERY  im- 
p  0  r  t  a  nt 
m  e  a  s  ure 
was  adopted  at 
the  meeting  of  the  State  Beekeepers'  Asso- 
ciation heki  last  August.  A  resolution  was 
I3resented  and  adopted  by  the  meeting  to 
affiliate  tlie  Texas  Beekeepers'  Association 
with  the  Texas  Honey  Producers'  Associa- 
tion. As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  Texas 
Beekeepers'  Association  of  the  past  is  the 
Educational  Section  of  the  Texas  Honey 
Producers'  Association,  now  affiliated  with 
the  Texas  Farmers'  Congress.  Under  this 
plan  the  Honey  Producers'  Association  be- 
comes the  business  section  of  the  new  associ- 
ation. The  arguments  presented  in  favor 
of  this  new  affiliation  were  that,  since  the 
membership  of  the  two  associations  was  now 
almost  identical,  that  since  the  honey-pro- 
ducers would  have  a  program  at  Farmers' 
Congress  next  year,  that  since  the  two  as- 
sociations were  now  working  for  a  common 
good,  the  improvement  of  the  industry  in 
the  state,  it  would  only  be  wise  to  unite 
and  work  as  one  association. 


From  a  state-wide  view  point  the  honey 
and  apiary  conditions  have  improved  dur- 
ing the  past  month.  In  several  localities 
much  needed  rains  have  fallen,  and  in  one 
locality  too  much  rain  is  reported.  Over 
the  southwest  section  the  drouth  still  pre- 
vails. 

In  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  the  con- 
dition of  the  bees  is  above  normal.  Several 
of  the  fall  honey-producing  plants  have 
come  into  bloom,  and  considerable  honey  is 
now  coming  in.  The  prospects  for  a  fall 
crop  of  white  honey  are  good.  But  little 
honey  has  been  offered  for  sale,  and  this  en- 
tirely for  local  trade.  The  price  for  ex- 
tracted honey  is  15  cents  per  pound. 

In  south  Texas  the  condition  of  the  bees 
is  far  below  normal,  but  there  is  an  im- 
provement since  the  last  report.  The  bees 
have  plenty  of  honey  in  the  brood-nest,  and 
a  small  amount  of  surplus.  None  of  this 
honey  in  the  super  will  be  taken,  as  it  will 
be  needed  for  the  bees  to  build  up  on  next 
spring.  If  good  rains  occur  later  there 
may  be  a  fall  flow  of  honey  from  white 
brush.  No  honey  is  offered  for  sale  in 
this  section. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  southwest 
section  the  condition  of  the  bees  is  almost 
normal.  The  bees  have  filled  the  brood- 
chambers  and  have  stored  some  surplus — in 
some  localities  enough  to  take  off  some  for 
market.  The  source  of  this  honey  is  cotton 
and  mesquite.  If  there  sliould  be  any  fall 
flow  of  honev  the  bees  will  be  in  excellent 
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c  0  n  d  i  t  ion  lo 
gather  it.  No 
honey  has  been 
offered  for  sale, 
and  undoubtedly  but  lidle  will  be  put  on  the 
market  later.  In  the  western  part  of  tliis 
section  of  the  state  the  condition  of  the 
bees  is  not  over  40  per  cent  normal.  Thru- 
out  the  entire  area  there  are  no  prospects 
for  a  fall  flow  of  honey.  Naturally  no 
honey  has  been  offered  for  sale  in  th's 
locality. 

In  west-central  Texas  the  condition  of 
the  bees  is  not  more  than  40  per  cent 
normal.  A  short  cotton  flow  is  expected  to 
jdeld  enough  honey  to  keep  the  bees  from 
starving. 

In  the  irrigated  alfalfa  areas  of  the  ex- 
treme western  section  of  the  state  the  bees 
have  done  unusually  well  this  season.  Al- 
ready large  quantities  of  extracted  honey 
have  been  taken,  and  only  about  three-fifths 
of  the  crop  is  harvested.  Local  prices  for 
extracted  honey  prevail  at  15  cents  per 
pound. 

In  the  eastern  section  the  condition  of 
the  bees  is  normal,  and  prospects  for  a  fall 
flow  of  honey  are  fair.  Some  honey  has 
already  been  offered  for  sale  on  the  local 
market  at  15  cents  per  i:)ound  for  extracted 
and  20  cents  for  bulk  comb. 

In  central  Texas  the  bees  are  only  about 
25  per  cent  normal.  Unless  fall  rains  occur 
there  are  no  prospects  for  a  fall  fiow  of 
honey,  which  means  that  the  bees  will  not 
even  have  •the  brood-chambers  full  of  honey 
to  go  into  the  winter  with.  There  has  been 
no  local  honey  offered  for  sale. 

Conditions  are  somewhat  better  in  north- 
central  Texas,  altho  the  bees  have  not  fully 
recovered  from  the  early  summer  drouth. 
Extracting  is  under  way.  But  little  honey 
has  yet  been  offered  for  sale,  the  price  be- 
ing 15  cents  per  pound  for  extracted. 

In  northeastern  Texas  the  bees  are  in 
excellent  condition,  and  there  are  good  pros- 
pects for  a  fall  flow  of  honey.  Extracting 
has  just  started.  Extracted  honey  is  selling 
in  the  local  market  for  15  cents  per  pound, 
altho  but  little  has  yet  been  offered. 


The  usual  appeal  is  being  made  by  Mr. 
T.  P.  Robinson,  of  Bartlett,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Apiary  Exhibit,  for  the  bee- 
keepers of  the  state  to  send  exiiibits  to  the 
Dallas  State  Fair.  Mr.  Robinson  tells  of 
the  inci'eased  interest  by  visitors  of  the  fair 
in  the  apiarian  exhibit.  He  says  the  edu- 
cational value  of  these  exhibits  is  not  fully 
realized  by  many  beekeepers  of  the  state. 
Too  many  are  satisfied  with  a  local  demand 
for   their   honey   cro])   at   a    figure    far   too 
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low,  when  by  united  effort  in  getting  the 
matter  before  the  public  the  price  could  be 
raised  to  where  it  should  be.  Considering 
the  price  and  food  value,  honey  is  today 
the  cheapest  food  that  can  be  purchased. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  honey  is  not  a 
luxury,  to  be  indulged  in  as  candy,  but  it 
is  a  necessary  article  of  staple  food.  This 
year  arrangements  have  be^en  made  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Cotton  Palace,  held  at 
Waco,  to  have  an  exhibit  there.  A  premi- 
um list  is  prepared  which  should  prove  at- 
tractive to  any  beekeeper.  The  Cotton 
Palace  is  held  after  the  Dallas  State  Fair, 
and  many  exhibitors  prefer  to  show  at  both 

places. 

«-  *  * 

Tlie  problem  of  combs  melting  down  in 
the  hives  has  been  one  of  much  concern  to 
many  beekeepers  during  the  past  summer. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  past  season 
has  not  been  so  much  hotter  than  normal, 
and  most  of  the  beekeepers  have  come  to 
the   conclusion   that    the    excessive   melting- 


down  of  combs  in  the  liive  was  due  to  a 
much  reduced  colony.  Those  who  reduced 
their  colonies  materially  for  the  pound- 
package  trade  seem  to  feel  that  the  combs 
melted  down  most  in  the  weakest  colonies. 
Some  beekeepers  who  made  a  success  of 
pound-package  shipments  doubted  if  they 
made  money  when  the  loss  of  the  combs 
in  the  hive  was  taken  into  consideration. 
The  matter  of  ventilating  the  hive  is  a 
simple  one,  altho  different  beekeepers  vary 
the  details  of  the  process.  Small  blocks 
sawed  from  the  common  one-inch  lumber 
serve  very  Avell  for  the  purpose.  These 
may  be  placed  under  the  brood  -  chamber^ 
under  the  super,  or  under  the  cover,  in 
either  case  on  the  front  side. 


Mr.  H.  D.  Murry  has  moved  his  bees 
from  Mathis  to  Roxton,  Texas.  Mr.  Murry 
believes  that  his  new  location  will  be  more 
favorable  for  his  queen-rearing  business  as 
well  as  for  honey  production. 


NOTES  FROM   CANADA 

I.  L.  Byer,  Markham,  Ont. 


AS  intimated 
in  my  last 
Notes,  buck- 
wheat at  that 
time  gave  great  promise  of  a  good  yield 
of  honey,  as  the  acreage  was  larger  than 
usual,  and  the  stand  was  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. It  started  out  well  early  in  August, 
and  for  a  while  it  looked  like  a  good  crop 
for  the  beekeeper,  when  suddenly  the  weath- 
er turned  cool  and  remained  that  way  right 
up  till  now,  when  last  night,  Sept.  10,  we 
had  a  killing  frost — quite  a  heavy  one  in- 
deed for  this  date.  Much  of  the  later  buck- 
wheat will  be  injured  so  far  as  grain  yield 
is  concerned;  but  as  no  honey  has  come  in 
for  over  two  weeks  it  makes  little  difference 
to  the  bees. 

However,  there  is  a  nice  surplus  on  the 
hives,  and  the  feeding  problem  will  be 
simplified,  which  is  worth  something  in  a 
year  like  this  with  the  high  price  of  sugar 
at  present.  Just  now  the  problem  is,  how 
are  we  going  to  get  the  buckwheat  honey 
off  tlie  hives?  The  weather  is  so  cool  that 
the  bees  are  stupid  on  the  combs;  and,  even 
if  combs  were  cleared  of  bees,  the  honey 
is  as  thick  as  taffy.  With  five  apiaries,  and 
nearly  every  colony  having  a  full  super, 
many  of  them  two  each,  and  a  few  with 
three  supers  of  sealed  honey,  it  is  certainly 
going  to  be  a  job  to  get  this  honey  off 
unless  we  get  a  big  change  in  tlie  weather 
soon. 

The  Crop  Committee,  in  sending  out  tlieir 


report,  say  that 
Ontario  has  an 
average  crop  of 
h  0  n  e  y.  The 
(luestion  I  hear  asked  among  beekeepers,, 
wholesalers  who  handle  honey,  and  retailers 
as  well,  is,  "  Where  is  this  average  crop  ? 
We  should  like  to  get  some  of  it."  Last 
Aveek  I  Avas  at  one  of  the  largest  handlers 
of  honey  in  Toronto,  and  at  that  date  they 
had  not  bought  a  pound  of  extracted  honey. 
The  manager  told  me  that  he  had  an  offer 
of  15,000  pounds  at  15  cts.  and  asked  my 
advice  as  to  Avhether  he  should  take  a  chance 
on  it.  Needless  to  say  I  refused  to  pass 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  was  a  good  buy 
or  not ;  for  with  wholesale  and  retail  profits 
to  be  added  it  would  make  pretty  dear 
honey  for  the  consumer. 

While  there  at  this  same  place  a  deal  was 
just  closed  with  an  eastern  Ontario  pro- 
ducer for  400  eases  of  comb  honey,  each 
case  having  15  sections.  While  I  do  not 
knoAv  what  they  paid  for  it.  j'et  I  do  know 
that  they  were  offering  it  to  the  trade  at 
$4.00  a  case.  That  would  mean  that  the 
retailer  would  have  to  get  35  cts.  a  section 
to  have  anything  like  a  reasonable  profit. 
Of  course  the  comb-honey  crop  is  extremely 
light;  and  the  most  of  the  crop,  so  far  as 
No.  1  clover  is  concerned,  is  coming  from 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Province.  This  is 
also  true  of  extracted,  as  I  have  seen  very 
little  honey  produced  west  of  Kingston  this 
vear  that  will  izrade  as  No.  1  clover.     Cer- 
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lainly  there  is  none  in  the  t'oiinties  adjacent 
to  Toronto. 

A  lot  of  honey  is  being  phioed  on  the 
market  this  year  which  is  no  credit  to  the 
Iiusiness,  and  cannot  have  anything  but  a 
bad  effect  on  future  sales  of  honey.  A  few 
days  ago  while  at  one  of  our  large  depart- 
ment stores  I  sampled  honey  in  glass  of 
this  year's  production  that  was  as  thin  as 
syrup,  and  already  fermenting.  The  man- 
ager told  me  it  was  from  a  western  pro- 
ducer, but  I  did  not  ask  his  name.  How- 
ever, I  have  reason  to  believe  there  was  no 
l)uckwheat  in  his  locality;  and  if  this  was 
the  case  there  was  no  excuse  of  putting  such 
unripe  honey  on  the  market.  Personally 
we  extracted  some  honey  this  year  that  we 
w^ere  ashamed  of.  Fields  of  buckwheat 
were  in  full  bloom;  and  with  five  yards  we 
simply  did  not  know  what  to  do,  as  we 
naturally  wished  to  get  off  some  light  honey 
before  buckwheat  started  to  yield ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  for  some  reason  I  cannot 
understand,  the  honey  was  thin,  and  the 
bees  refused  to  cap  it  over.  Suffice  to  say 
that  a  ton  was  taken  off  at  one  yard,  and, 
as  already  intimated,  we  were  sorry  for  it 
afterward.  '  While  it  did  not  actually  fer- 
ment, yet  it  was  thin  and  had  a  peculiar 
acid  taste  to  it  that  seems  common  to  all  the 
light  honey  I  have  tasted  around  here  this 
year.  I  had  many  chances  to  sell  it  for 
local  US9,  and  could  have  sold  it  as  well  for 
store  trade,  but  I  would  not  place  it  on  the 
market  and  have  to  dread  hearing  about  it 
afterward.  It  was  disposed  of  after  fur- 
nishing a  liberal  sample  to  the  dealer  at 
a  price  considerably  below  what  good  honey 
should  bring,  with  the  understanding  that 
it  would  go  for  baking  and  other  like  in- 
terests. But  in  future,  buckwheat  or  no 
buckwheat,  no  green  honey  will  be  taken  off 
if  it  possibly  can  be  avoided,  as  it  does 
not  pay,  no  matter  what  view  one  takes  of 
it,  either  in  dollars  or  satisfaction. 


On  page  07(5,  Sei)l('niber,  1  am  made  to 
say  that  "  I  often  Avork  alone  in  the  apiary, 
taking  in  honey  and  bringing  back  empty 
combs  and  accounting  for  2500  or  more 
pounds  of  honey  in  a  day."  This,  of 
course,  refers  to  the  yard  work  only,  as 
two  were  inside  running  the  extractor  and 
doing  the  uncapping.  If  not  mistaken, 
the  copy  said,  "  I  have  often  worked  "  in- 
stead of  "  I  often  work,"  for,  let  me  whis- 
per, as  I  get  older  and  lazier  I  do  not  work 
alone  in  the  yard  any  more  during  extract- 
ing, except  at  times  when  help  is  real  scarce. 
*  *  * 

A  good  friend  in  Texas  writes  ma  lately 
of  the  terrible  drouth  they  had  in  his  sec- 
tion, and  among  other  things  says  that  he 
lost  300  colonies  of  b?es  and  many  nuclei — 
some  loss,  surely,  and  it  made  me  think  that, 
even  if  things  were  none  too  glowing  here 
in  Ontario  this  year  from  the  beekeeper's 
standpoint,  yet  after  all  it  might  be  much 
Avorse.  While  the  crop  is  light,  yet  prices 
are  good;  and  Avith  the  continued  damp 
Aveather,  in  our  section  at  least,  the  cloA-er 
prospects  are  excellent  for  another  year: 
and  "  prospects,"  as  Ave  all  knoAv,  make  up 
fully  half  of  the  beekeeper's  expectations, 
and  considerably  more  than  that  of  his  reali- 
zations." 

Mr.  Baldwin,  page  706,  September,  refers 
in  a  cheerful  Avay  to  the  characteristic  un- 
certainty of  beekeeping,  and  advises  us  to 
"  never  say  die  "  "  until  the  white  asters  bid 
the  closing  year  adieu."  Just  now  the  ad- 
vice is  particularly  appropriate  for  "  yours 
truly,"  for  at  tliis  date  the  big  apiary  up 
north  is  match  in  need  of  Avinter  stores. 
Acres  and  acres  of  asters  and  other  fall 
floAAiers  are  in  bloom,  but  unseasonably  cool 
Aveather  means  no  nectar.  Here's  hoping 
that  old  Sol  comes  to  his  oAvn  for  the  next 
two  Aveeks,  and  that  a  big  feeding-bill  will 
be  avoided." 


FLORIDA    SUNSHINE 

E.  G.  Baldwin,  Deland,  Fla. 


TH  E  season 
in  most  of 
the  state 
has  been  unusu- 
ally poor,  and  the  resulting  condition  tells 
on  the  colonies  themselves,  as  Avell  as  on 
the  output.  In  the  high  pine  lands  the 
partridge  ]>ea  Avas  in  bloom  in  August,  and 
reports  shoAved  that  bees  Avere  gathering 
slowly  from  that  source.  They  never  gath- 
er very  rapidly  from  this  plant,  but  its 
long  blooming  j^eriod  often  results  in  a 
fair  crop.     Rains  have  been  plentiful,  thus 


far,  and  t  he 
yield  ought  to  be 
good.  While  it 
is  dark  honeA',  it 


is  still  honey.     Bees  are  in   fair  condition 
generally. 

The  appearance  of  American  foul  brood, 
on  the  East  Coast,  is  a  menace  to  that  sec- 
tion. The  aid  of  the  Apicultural  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  has  been  invoked  to 
.stamp  out  the  pest  promptly.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  Avhether  Dr.  Phillips  and  his  staff 
can  find  tiine  to  co-operate  directly  in  the 
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effort  at  this  time.  Never  before  did  Flori- 
da so  much  need  a  state  inspector  as  right 
now.  Honey-tiows  on  the  East  Coast  are 
and  have  been  almost  a  total  failure  thus 
far.  Poor  years  are  always  worse  than 
good  yields  to  bring  out  any  latent  disease 
among  the  bees.  Beemen  are  removing 
their  bees  from  pine  lands  to  swampy  and 
hammock  sections  this  summer  to  s.ecure 
benefits  of  fall  flowers  when  they  come. 
All  together,  this  year  bids  fair  to  be  one  of 
the  worst  in  the  history  of  the  state. 
*  *  » 

During  the  early  fall  much  care  is  needed 
all  over  the  state  to  avoid  loss  of  combs  by 
moths.  If  colonies  become  weak,  the  rav- 
ages of  the  moth  increase  amazingly.  Two 
weeks  will  utterly  ruin  a  hive  of  combs  if 
unguarded.  If  colonies  are  too  weak  fo 
guard  all  combs,  it  is  well  to  place  a  dum- 
my in  the  hive  and  give  surplus  or  excess 
combs  to  other  stronger  hives.  If  more 
combs  are  on  hand  than  can  be  covered  or 
guarded,  it  is  well  to  place  such  in  stacks 
of  empty  hives,  and  place  a  can  of  carbon- 
disulphide  in  the  upper  one.  The  sulphide 
needs  to  be  placed  in  about  every  three 
weeks,  unless  combs  are  in  moth-tight  piles 
or  stacks;  then  twice  fumigating  will  suf- 
fice. We  mean  fumigating  by  fumes  from 
the  disulphidi9.  above,  not  with  sulphur, 
from  below.  The  latter  method  is  antiquat- 
ed now. 


THE  BUTTERFLY  WEED. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  a  beautiful 
clipping  taken  from  the  National  Geograpli- 
ic  Magazine.  It  shows  the  butterfly  Wieed. 
and  the  appended  article  is  as  interesting 
as  it  is  true  to  life.  We  had  already  seen 
the  magazine — in  fact,  are  a  subscriber  to 
it — but  we  thank  the  sender  of  this  clip- 
ping just  as  heartily.  We  would  refer  all 
lovers  of  the  beautiful  to  the  columns  of  the 
magazine  named.  The  artistic  as  well  as 
the  practical  finds  ample  -expression  in  the 
columns,  and  the  illustrations  are  superb. 
Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Edw.  M.  Barteau, 
of  Brookhaven,  N.  Y.,  is  a  close  observer  of 
flowers  and  be-ps.  He  adds  that  he .  has 
never  noticed  that  the  bees  carry  away  the 
little  pollen-bags  of  the  plant,  stuck  firmly 
to  their  legs.  Many  species  of  the  milk- 
weed, of  which  this  is  one  {Asclepias  tuher- 
osa),  do  force  the  winged  visitors  to  pay 
a  toll  by  making  them  carry  little  bits  of 
adhesive  pollen-bags  away  from  tlieir  blos- 
soms after  their  visitations.  The  particu- 
lar plant  named  is  found  as  far  south  as 
Florida,  but  is  not  common  in  the  state,  nor 
does  it  seem  to  be  a  factor,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  in  the  honey  crops  of  any  portions 
of  Florida.  In  Pennsylvania  it  is  a  com- 
mon sight,  cheering  the  wayside?^  and  dry 
ridges,  making  the  autumnal  landscape 
brighter  for  its  orange  -  colored  flare  of 
beauty. 


About  lialf  of  those  present  at  the  Tennessee  field  meeting,  Aug.  1,  at  the  Davis  queen  yards.   Spring  Hill. 
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E  reeently 
had    the 


THE   DIXIE   BEE 


p  1  easure 
of  a  visit  from 
Mr.  Kennith  Hawkins,  when  lie  passed  thru 
here  on  his  way  to  Washington  from  the 
southwest.  Mr.  Hawkins  is  doing  exten- 
sion work  thruout  the  entire  South,  and 
has  visited  practically  every  southern  state 
this  summer,  from  North  Carolina  to  Texas, 
giving  instructive  talks  and  demonstrations. 
He  had  many  interesting  experiences  to  re- 
late. 


Grace  Allen,  Nashville,  Tenn 


Bruce  Anderson,  county  agent  for  Forsyth  Coun- 
ty, has  had  very  good  success  wintering  in  hives 
wrapped  in  paper. 

Of  course  I  made  him  talk  wintering. 
He  portrayed  in  glowing  terms  the  strength 
and  vigor  of  those  colonies  in  Washington, 
when  they  came  out  of  their  packing-cases 
this  spring.  Plenty  of  early  brood  made 
them  ready  for  the  first  early  flows,  where- 
as bees  in  that  vicinity  are  usually  unpre- 
pared to  take  advantage  of  them.  I  asked 
where  that  line  was,  that  famous  but  elu- 
sive line  dividing  profitable  winter  packing 
from  unprofitable.  He  said  if  I  had  to 
have  a  line,  he  believed  it  lay  between  that 
part  of  the  country  that  had  freezing  weath- 


er a  n  d  t  h  a  t 
w  h  i  c  h  didn't, 
which  classified 
me  promptly. 
I  have  regretted  not  being  able  to  secure 
a  more  recent  interview  with  Mr.  C.  E. 
Bartholomew,  or  a  letter,  for  my  article  on 
wintering  p.  753;  but  as  he  has  been  quite 
ill  for  some  time,  this  has  been  impossible. 
We  are  all  very  sorry  about  this  illness. 
He  started  into  his  work  with  much  enthu- 
siasm and  earnestness.  He  certainly  has 
all  our  best  wishes  for  a  speedy  recovery. 

The  honey  crop  in  middle  Tennessee  turn- 
ed out  to  be  even  smaller  than  we  estimated 
in  the  summer  it  would  be.  At  that  time 
we  hoped  for  about  a  third  of  a  normal 
crop.  But  there  are  many  who  got  no 
surplus  at  all  and  some  who  will  have  to 
feed;  and  those  who  did  take  off  a  crop 
averaged  probably  less  than  25  pounds. 
Local  extracted  is  retailing  at  20  ets.  a 
pound  in  five  and  ten  pound  buckets,  most 
producers  around  here  retailing  their  own 
small  crops. 


John  M.  and  Ben.  G.  Davis,  the  genial  hosts  of  tlie 
Tennessee  field  meeting  at   Spring  Hill. 


Mountain  apiary  of  a  Dixie  beekeeper,  Mrs. 
Arnold  Hunerwadel,  Beersheba,  Tenn.  See  page 
702,   September. 


Things    I    Love 

Hilltops  wild  and  woodsy, 

Cliffs,  and  shining  seas, 
Tho  better  still  I  think  I  love 

Flashing   wings   of  bees. 

Sound  of  running  waters. 

Wind  among  the  trees, 
Altho  I  think  I  love  still  more 

Murmuring  of  bees. 

Mystery  and  wonder. 

Dreaming  at  my  ease, 
And,  oh  the  mystery  and  dream 

That  haunt  a  hive  of  bees! 

Lines  of  singing  magic 

(Lyric  verses,  please), 
Yet  who  can  say  which  I  love  more- 

Poetrv  or  bees? 
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E.  G.  Baldwin 


IN  the  July 
numb  er,  p. 
547,  r  e  f  er- 
enee  was  made 
to  the  appear- 
ance of  the 
American  type 
of  foul  brood  on 
the   East   Coast. 

Subsequent  verifications  from  Washington 
have  proved  that  it  is,  beyond  doubtj  the 
American  type,  not  the  European.  Apro- 
pos of  the  need  developed  for  a  good, 
eflficient,  and  safe  method  of  treatment,  in 
view  of  the  situation,  the  articles  that  treat 
personal  experiences  in  fighting  the  pest 
make  very  interesting  reading  to  all  bee- 
men  situated  on  that  coast.  The  article  by 
J.  Dundas  Todd,  American  Bee  Journal, 
p.  156,  is  timely  and  refreshing.  It  ad- 
vocates burning  the  hives,  bees,  combs,  and 
all,  much  as  Dr.  Miller  has  advocated  in 
previous  articles,  when  the  number  of  in- 
fected colonies  is  small.  Mr.  Todd  urges 
a  roaring  fire,  sides  of  hole  in  the  ground 
heated  redhot,  from  a  mass  of  gloAving  em- 
bers in  the  center,  work  after  dusk,  and  sul- 
phuring of  the  bees  before  operations  be- 
gin. He  burns  hives  and  all.  He  can  do 
ten  hives  in  an  evening,  he  declares.  The 
editor  of  the  American  Bee  Journal,  in  a 
footnote,  urges  saving  the  hives,  then  burn- 
ing the  insicles  with  a  torch,  and  destroying 
only  the  combs,  bees,  honey,  and  brood.  It 
is  the  latter  modified  plan  that  we  shall  try 
to  encourage  in  dealing  with  this  disease  on 
the  East  Coast;  and  we  urgently  advise  all 
beemen,  in  the  infected  district,  to  examine 
all  their  colonies,  and  then  treat  heroically 
all  that  are  found  to  be  infected.  Infec- 
tious diseases  in  the  South  are  seldom  as 
fatal  or  virulent  as  in  the  North.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  may  prove  true  of 
foul  brood  also. 

Swarm  prevention  is  the  topic  well  han- 
dled by  J.  E.  Crane,  in  Domestic  Beekeeper, 
p.  253.  The  gist  of  the  article  is  this: 
Begin  early  in  season ;  start  bees  early  in 
sui>er  by  placing  there  combs  with  some 
brood  in  them.  Remove  the  brood  from  the 
brood-chamber  often,  and  place  in  above, 
giving  combs  or  foundation  below.  Keep 
this  up  till  signs  of  swarming  are  over,  or 
the  season  waiTants  belief  that  no  more 
danrer  of  swarming  exists — plenty  of  ven- 
tilation from  first  to  last.  The  above  is 
for  extracted  honey,  of  course.  For  comb 
honey,  the  treatment  includes  removal  of 
brood  early,  at  first  signs  of  swarming,  but 
then  placing  them  on  other  (weaker)  colo- 
nies, instead  of  in  an  up])er  story  on  the 
same    hive;    young    vigorous    queens,    and 
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sl'.ade  and  venti- 
lation. [The  ar- 
ticle is  well 
\v  o  r  t  h  careful 
study.  We  have 
always  f  o  und, 
in  working  for 
extracted  honey, 
that  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  remove  combs  of  brord  from  the 
lower  chamber,  and  place  them  in  the  upper 
story  or  storiiS  above  an  excluder.  Be  sure 
to  "  include  the  excluder."  Otherwise  noth- 
ing seems  to  be  gained,  for  the  bees  consid- 
er the  two  stories  as  one.  Mr.  Crane  em- 
phasizes the  excluder.  Similar  features  are 
incorporated  in  an  article  by  E.  S.  Miller,  p. 
266,  same  journal. — E.  G.  B.] 

An  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  by  Hon.  Chas. 
S.  Thomas,  of  Colorado,  entitled  The  Tar- 
iff, the  Sugar  Trust,  and  The  War.  We 
quote,  p.  13 : 

"  In  my  section  of  the  country,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, sugar  companies  occupy  a  peculiar 
advantage.  They  have  capitalized  not  only 
the  taritf  and  capitalized  the  future  in  their 
common  stock,  but,  as  I  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  two  years  ago,  they  have 
also  capitalized  inequalities  in  transporta- 
tion rates,  all  of  them  working  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  consumers  in  the  beet- 
producing  region.  There  is  a  close  and  in- 
dissoluble connection  between  the  great 
transiiortation  companies  of  the  United 
States  and  those  huge  industries  which  dom- 
inat.e  almost  every  avenue  of  human  effort 
and  enterprise.  Thru  the  conjunction  of 
the  control  of  big  business  with  the  control 
of  transportation  lines  thruout  the  countn', 
competition  becomes  an  impossibility. 
Equal  rights  to  the  channels  of  trade  for 
legitimate  competition  no  longer  exist." 
[Mr.  Thomas  here  raises  a  vital  question, 
and  makes  most  far-reaching  assertions. 
As  my  old  professor  used  to  say,  "  Interest- 
ing if  true."  Mr.  Thomas  claims  to  have 
the  data  to  prove  his  assertions. — E.  G.  B.] 
*  *  * 

INTERCHANGEABLE  BEEKEEPERS'   SUPPLIES. 

"  Why  cannot  the  different  manufacturers 
of  supplies  get  together  and  cut  the  rabbet 
of  the  hive  body  the  same  depth  and  width 
....  when  the  frames  of  the  different 
makes  will  interchange  with  bodies  of  dif- 
ferent manufacturei-sf  asks  Ed.  Townsend, 
in  Domestic  Beekeeper,  p.  304.  [We  are 
approaching  standardization  in  apiculture 
every  year;  but  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done.  The  note  sounded  here  is  timely. — 
E.  G.  B.] 
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M.  T.,  Georgia. 
— 1.  On  June 
5,  1916,  I  in 
trotweed  a  n 
Italian  queen  (or- 
dered from  a  queen- 
breeder)  to  a  colony 
of  blacks.  I  looked 
for  her  in  a  few 
days  and  didn't  find 
her  then ;  but  when 
I  examined  about  a  month  later  I  found  !o's  of 
Italians  and  plenty  of  brood.  I  looked  ai;ain  in 
about  another  month,  and  found  what  looked  to  be  a 
black  queen,  altho  I  was  not  sure  about  it.  Then 
tiefore  Ion?  I  noticed  that  the  Italians  seemed  to  be 
decreasing  instead  of  increasing;  and  now,  a  little 
over  a  year  after  introducing  the  queen,  there  are 
still  quite  a  lot  of  Italians,  but  the  majority  of 
them  are  as  black  as  I  ever  saw.  As  the  drones 
hatched  in  this  hive  are  black,  I've  decided  that 
they  must  have  allowed  a  black  queen  to  emerge 
from  a  cell  started  when  I  introduced  the  other 
queen,  and  destroy  her.  Do  you  think  this  is 
right  ?  If  so,  why  did  they  accept  her  and  then 
allow  another  hatch  to  destroy  her  ? 

2.  In  this  locality,  where  bees  fly  practically 
every  day  thruout  the  winter,  do  you  think  it 
would  do  any  harm  to  leave  the  shallow  extracting- 
supers  on  the  hives  during  the  winter  ?  Would  the 
bees  cluster  in.  them  with  no  brood  in  them  ? 

3.  My  ten-frame  hives  measure  14%  inches, 
inside.  If  I  take  out  one  frame  and  leave  only 
nine,  would  they  be  spaced  too  far  apart?  Even  if 
it  didn't  reduce  swarming,  wouldn't  it  make  the 
frames  easier  to  manipulate? 

A.  1.  Your  theory  about  the  young  vir- 
gin of  a  former  mother  supplanting  the  in- 
troduced queen  is  probably  correct.  It  very 
often  happens  that  when  a  queen  is  intro- 
duced the  cells  that  may  have  started  in 
the  meantime  will  be  allowed  to  develop  and 
hatch  out  a  virgin.  If  she,  by  good  fortune, 
is  able  to  elude  the  old  queen  while  she  is 
young  and  weak  she  will  later  on  be  more 
than  a  match  for  the  older  queen  and  may 
kill  her.  This  is  what  probably  happened  to 
the  Italian  queen  that  you  introduced. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  Italians 
which  you  found  in  the  hive  a  year  after- 
ward were  the  daughters  of  the  Italian 
queen  that  you  introduced.  Bees  get  mixed 
more  or  less,  going  from  one  hive  to  another. 
If  your  black  colony  was  near  an  Italian 
colony,  or  even  if  it  was  quite  remote  from 
one  or  mare  Italian  colonies,  you  would  be 
almost  sure  to  find  some  Italian  bees  among 
your  blacks  and  some  blacks  among  your 
Italians. 

2.  We  would  advise  you  to  leave  on  the 
extracting-super,  but  take  out  the  frames 
and  fill  it  with  packing  material.  In  the 
South  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  have 
top  protection. 

3.  Fourteen  and  three-quarter  inches  for 
nine  frames  would  be  a  little  wide — little 
more  than  1^  inches;  l^^  inches  from  center 
to  center  is  supposed  to  be  the  limit  of  good 
practice  in  the  spacing  of  frames;  1%  or 
1%  from  center  to  center  will  do  very  well 
in  the  production  of  extracted  honey  when 
the  combs  are  shaved  down  afterward  by  the 
uncapping-knife. 

A.  E.  A.,  Michigan. — Which  is  the  better  honey- 
plant — white  clover  or   alsike  ? 
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A.  Acre  for 
acre,  alsLke  is 
far  superior  to 
white  clover. 
One  field  of  20 
acres  of  alsike 
will  take  care  of 
an  apiary  of  50 
colonies  very 
iiict'ly,  providing  there  is  white  clover  in  the 
locality  to  back  it  up.  We  have  observcil 
over  and  over  again  that  yards  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  fields  of  alsike  clover 
will  yield  much  more  honey  per  colony  than 
those  yards  having  only  white  clover  and  a 
great  abundance  of  it._ 

T.  W.  B.,  Pennsylvania. — A  fruit-peddler  driving 
by  my  place  claims  that  my  bees  stung  his  horse  on 
the  common  highway,  that  the  horse  became  un- 
manageable to  the  extent  that  the  fruit  was  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  road.  He  claims  damages, 
and  says  that  if  I  do  not  settle  he  will  bring  suit. 

A.  If  you  can  show  that  this  was  the 
first  account  of  any  horse  being  stung,  and 
can  prove  by  reliable  witnesses  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  by  your  place  that 
their  horses  or  teams  have  never  been  stung, 
the  fruit-peddler  could  not  recover  damages. 
If  the  peddler  can  show  that  you  were 
negligent  or  careless  when  his  horse  was 
stung,  then  he  might  get  a  judgment  in  his 
favor.  In  any  event,  the  amount  would  not 
exceed  the  value  of  the  fruit  plus  the  dam- 
age, if  any,  to  the  rig.  Cases  like  this  have 
come  up  before,  and  the  courts  have  held 
that  bees  are  not  a  nuisance  per  se;  that 
moreover  they  are  useful  to  man,  and  as  such 
their  owners  cannot  be  held  liable  for  occa- 
sional occurrences  like  the  one  mentioned, 
provided,  of  course,  the  owners  were  not 
negligent  or  careless  when  the  accident  oc- 
curred. 

S.  T.  G,  Ohio. — During  this  year  I  notice  that 
cherries  are  much  more  abundant  near  the  bees  in  a 
large  eight  or  ten  acre  cherry-orchard  than  on  those 
trees   more   remote. 

A.  During  some  seasons  the  increase  in 
the  amount  of  fruit  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  bees  is  apparent.  When  the  spring 
is  backward  and  cold  at  the  very  titne  the 
trees,  are  in  bloom,  bees  will  not  go  further 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  will  visit 
only  those  trees  near  at  hand,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  leeward  side  where  the  wind 
does  not  strike  the  trees.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  over  and  over  again  that  a 
tree  fully  pollinated,  whether  cherries  or 
anything  else,  will  stand  wind  or  cold  better 
than  a  tree  not  pollinated;  hence  it  has 
come  to  be  more  and  more  the  practice  to 
scatter  the  bees  over  the  entire  orchard  in- 
stead of  putting  them  in  one  concentrated 
lot  in  the  center  of  the  orchard. 

H.  C.  T.,  New  Hampshire. — For  winter  feeding, 
which  is  better — an  inside  or  outside  entrance 
feeder  ? 

A.  If  the  weather  is  cold,  the  inside 
feeder  is  preferable,  altho  not  so  handy. 
The  Boardman-Mason  jar  entrance  feeder 
may     be     used,     however,     until      freezing 
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weather,  provided  the  weather  is  warm 
enough  during  the  middle  hours  of  the  day 
so  the  bees  can  take  in  the  syrup.  If  the 
weather  is  quite  cold  it  is  advisable  to  have 
the  syrup  heated  as  hot  as  one  can  bear  the 
hand  in. 

J.  E.  M.,  White  Cloud,  Kansas. — Will  you  please 
tell  me  why  some  of  the  three-banded  Italians  in  a 
colony  are  so  dark  and  some  so  yellow? 

A.  There  are  some  queens  which  do  not 
breed  true.  Some  of  them  will  show  quite 
light-colored  Italians,  and  some  will  show 
darker  ones.  It  is  possible  the  queen  was 
crossed  with  a  yellow  drone.  Some  of  the 
bees  may  take  after  the  father,  some  after 
the  mother.  The  same  peculiarity  occurs  in 
many  animals  as  well  as  among  bees. 

C.  H.  H.,  Wisconsin. — What  have  I  to  do  to 
have  my  e-xtracting-combs  go  thru  the  winter  al- 
right? Should  they  be  cleaned  by  the  bees,  or 
left  just  as  they  come  from  the  extractor? 

A.  If  the  combs  are  left  sticky  after 
extracting,  there  is  greater  danger  of  their 
becoming  infested  with  moths  and  also  a 
chance  that  honey  may  granulate  in  the 
cells.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  bees 
clean  out  the  combs.  The  easiest  way  is  to 
stack  them  in  piles  as  high  as  one's  head, 
leaving  a  small  opening  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  pile.  A  bottom-board  may  be 
placed  underneath  to  catch  the  small  parti- 
cles of  w-ax  that  will  accumulate  there. 
However,  it  would  be  rather  risky  to  em- 
ploy this  method  if  there  chanced  to  be  any 
diseased  bees  in  the  locality.  In  that  case, 
we  woukl  advise  putting  the  supers  directly 
on  the  hives,  four  or  five  supers  to  a  colony, 
the  supers  being  separated  from  the  bees  by 
an  eseape-board,  with  the  escape  removed 
and  the  hole  contracted  to  a  space  large 
enough  for  only  a  bee  or  two  to  pass  thru  at 
one  time.  With  this  arrangement,  the  bees 
think  the  honey  docs  not  belong  to  them, 
and  therefore  proceed  to  clean  it  out,  carry- 
ing it  to  the  brood-chamber  below. 

J.  K.  D.,  Ohio. — ^Will  white  clover  yield  honey 
every  season?  Some  years  I  remember  when  there 
was  very  little  white  clover,  and  yet  there  was  a 
good  deal  nf  white-clover  honey.  At  other  seasons 
I  have  noticed  that  fields  were  white  with  it,  but 
not  very  much  nectar  in  it.  , 

A.  When  it  rains  almost  every  day,  white 
clover  v/hile  in  full  bloom  may  and  probably 
will  have  a  little  nectar.  The  white  needs  a 
great  deal  of  moisture,  but  the  wetting  down 
should  come  in  intervals  of  at  least  a  week 
apart.  If  white  clover  is  out  in  heavy  bloom 
by  reason  of  heavy  rains  almost  every  day, 
•it  probably  will  not  yield  unless  there  is  a 
prolonged  spell  of  hot  weather  of  at  least  a 
week  or  ten  days  without  rain,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  there  must  be  rain  or  the  flow 
will  be  over. 

M.  A.  C,  Wisconsin. — I  liave  a  lot  of  wooden 
feeders,  and  some  of  them  leak.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  make  them  ti?ht? 

A.  They  can  be  coatod  on  the  inside  witli 
hot  paraffine  or  beeswax — preferably  the 
former,  as  it  is  much  cheaper.  They  can 
also    be    piiiiited    on    the    inside    with    white 


lead.  Unused  feeders  should  always  be 
stored  in  a  dry  place  after  using.  If  left 
outdoors  they  will  soon  be  rendered  useless, 
and  even  paraffine  may  not  make  them  per- 
fectly  tight. 

1.  S.  B.,  Maine. — Some  years  ago  I  used  to  hear 
a  good  deal  about  the  importance  of  spacing  combs 
wider  apart  during  winter  than  the  regular  distance 
used  in  summer.  Why  don't  I  hear  anything  about 
it  now   ? 

A.  It  was  found  that  bees  winter  well  on 
summer  spacing.  There  was  no  proof  that 
the  wider  spacing  resulted  in  better  winter- 
ing. The  question  of  whether  the  combs 
should  be  spaced,  either  summer  or  winter, 
1%  or  lyo  inches  from  center  to  center  is 
not  fully  decided.  Bees  winter  well  both 
ways,  and  probably  there  is  no  difference. 
At  all  events,  there  was  no  gain  in  spacing 
the  combs  1%  and  even  2  inches  apart. 

P.  L.  W.,  Pennsylvania. — Is  it  possible  to  make 
a  sugar  syrup  at  an  outyard  and  feed  it  to  the  bees 
direct?  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  avoid  carry- 
ing the  water.  I  hare  an  outyard  located  near  a 
stream,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  carry  any  more  than  I 
actually  have  to.  Will  you  explain  how  I  can  make 
the  syrup  ? 

A.  You  can  make  the  syrup  by  using  a 
galvanized  iron  wash-tub,  and  setting  it  up 
on  three  bricks  or  stones.  Fill  it  one-third 
full  of  water,  and  then  build  a  fire  under 
the  tub.  In  the  mean  time  put  on  the 
feeders.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the 
water  will  be  hot  enough  so  you  can  stir  in 
the  sugar,  which  should  ordinarily,  for  feed- 
ing, be  in  the  proportion  of  two  of  sugar  to 
one  of  water.  Syrup  made  out  of  doors  this 
way  should  be  made  when  the  weather  is 
too  cold  for  the  bees  to  fly  to  avoid  robbing. 
Usually  a  cold  morning  can  be  selected,  even 
as  early  as  September  in  most  localities'  in 
the  North. 

L.  H.  S.  Iowa. — 1.  In  case  of  ordinary  uniting 
of  bees  the  tees  moved  will  go  back  to  the  old  stand 
- — at  least  the  old  ones  will.  Among  other  plans  to 
prevent  this  you  recommended  a  year  ago  uniting  the 
colonies  of  one  outyard  with  the  weak  ones  of  an- 
other yard.      Do  you  still  advocate  the  plan  ? 

2.  Where  one  has  his  bees  all  in  one  yard  how 
would  you   recommend  uniting  the  weak  ones  ? 

A.  1.  The  plan  of  uniting  weak  colonies 
from  two  separate  yards  we  still  consider  to 
be  most  excellent.  It  prevents  all  returning, 
and  makes  good  colonies  to  go  into  winter. 

2.  Where  two  colonies  to  be  united  are  in 
the  same  yard  side  by  side  they  can  be  put 
together  A-ery  readily  by  placing  all  the  bees 
and  combs  in  one  hive  and  removing  the 
other.  Where  the  two  colonies  are  remote 
froni  each  other,  the  process  is  not  so  simple. 
Dr.  Miller  recommends  putting  a  single  thick- 
ness sheet  of  newspaper  between  the  two 
hives  at  the  time  the  uniting  is  effected.  As 
it  will  take  several  days  for  the  bees  to  gnaw 
a  hole  thru,  the  bees  get  together  very  gradu- 
ally; and  after  being  confined  they  do  not  go 
hack  to  the  old  stand  to  quite  the  extent  that 
they  do  when  the  uniting  is  done  without 
the  paper.  We  have  tried  the  plan  lately, 
and  it  works  very  satisfactorily.  But  be- 
gijiners  should  be  cautioned  about  using  thf 
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newspaper  plan  during  hot.  weather.  Unit- 
ing should  usually  be  deferred  until  a  cold 
day  comes — so  cold  that  the  bees  cannot  lly. 
If  the  weather  continue  cold  for  two  or 
three  days,  all  the  better. 

Some  beekeepers  make  a  narrow  slit  in 
the  paper  between  the  two  hive  -  bodies. 
Others  make  a  hole  thru  with  a  leadpencil, 
which  the  bees  gradually  enlarge. 

Another  plan  of  uniting  that  has  worked 
very  satisfactorily  with  us  is  to  shake  the 
bees  of  several  nuclei  all  into  one  box.  We 
have  sometimes  shaken  a  dozen  nuclei  into 
one  hive-body  containing  a  screen  at  the 
bottom  and  a  screen  on  to]).  The  bees  are 
kept  this  way  over  night  in  a  cool  place.  If 
the  following  morning  is  quite  cold  the  bees 
are  thoroly  mixed  up  and  then  dipped  up 
by  the  dipperful  and  distributed  <xt  the  en- 
trances of  colonies  that  need  bees.  The 
general  mix-up  of  so  many  different  bees 
seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  break  up  the 
family  spirit,  making  them,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  swarm.  The  plan  is  not  as 
simple  as  the  newspaper  scheme,  but  is  to 
be  preferred  when  there  is  a  large  number 
of  weak  nuclei  to  be  united. 

C.  J.  W.,  New  Jersey. — My  bees  have  gathered  a 
great  deal  of  aster  honey.  I  read  somewhere  that 
such  honey  is  a  very  poor  winter  food.  Would  you 
advise  me  to  extract  and  feed  sugar  syrup  ? 

A.  That  depends.  If  the  aster  honey  was 
gathered  early,  before  it  gets  very  cold,  and 
is  all  capped  over,  there  is  not  much  danger 
of  winter  losses.  But  late-gathered  aster 
honey  left  unsealed  is  liable  to  cause  dysen- 
tery before  spring;  but  it  does  not  always 
do  so.  It  should  be  remembered  that  dysen- 
tery is  caused  by  two  conditions — poor  qual- 
ity of  stores  and  too  much  cold.  The  latter 
condition  can  be  corrected  by  having  a  colo- 
ny very  strong  or  the  hive  well  packed,  so 
that  the  bees  are  not  subjected  to  extremes 
of  temperature.  But  even  when  the  hives 
are  packed,  unsealed  aster  honey  may  cause 
trouble  before   spring. 

If  we  found  unsealed  aster  honey  we 
would  remove  the  combs  containing  it  and 
substitute  those  with  other  stores  sealed 
over.  Of  course  one  can  remove  the  aster 
stores  and  feed  sugar  syrup  composed  of  2% 
parts  of  sugar  to  one  of  water,  if  he  does 
not  have  combs  of  sealed  stores. 

A.  L.  C,  New  York. — My  business  is  such  that  I 
was  unable  to  begin  extracting  from  my  hives  until 
the  first  of  September.  If  it  had  been  possible  I 
would  have  extracted  immediately  after  the  honey- 
flow  in  .luly.  Did  I  lose  much  by  extracting  on  the 
first  of  September  ? 

A.  If 'the  honey  was  left  on.  the  hives  until 
the  first  of  September  considerable  of  it  may 
have  been  carried  below  into  the  brood-nest. 
But  this  extra  honey  must  have  kept  breed- 
ing up  to  a  good  point,  and  left  nice  colonies 
for  winter.  One  objection  to  leaving  honey 
on  the  hives  is  that  some  fall  honey  may 
be  mixed  with  light.  Moreover,  the  honey 
when  extracted  may  have  a  ])ollen  taste,  es- 
pecially if  it  is  in  old  combs  containing  a 
little  pollen.     It  is  advisable  to  extract  ei- 


ther during  a  honeyllow  or  very  soon  after, 
to  get  a  first  quality  ol'  honey.  It  is  a  good 
and  safe  rule  to  extract  only  from  sealed 
cells,  altho  thei'c  are  times  when  extracting 
can  be  done  when  only  two-thirds  of  the 
cells  are  sealed. 

C.  G.  G.,  Wisconsin. — American  foul  brood  has 
developed  in  three  of  my  colonies  this  fall.  Shall  I 
treat  by  the  shaking  plan  now  or  do  the  work  u(;xt 
spring? 

A.  It  is  a  little  late  to  shake  and  feed 
up.  We  would  advise  taking  out  combs  that 
contain  the  foul  broou  and  substituting 
combs  of  honey  from  other  hives.  Then 
you  had  better  treat  by  the  shake  plan  next 
spring.  Combs  that  contain  foul  brood 
should  be  either  melted  or  burned  up. 

G.  H.  W.,  Ohio. — In  feeding  during  late  October 
or  early  November,  will  it  do  to  use  the  syrup  half 
water  and  half  sugar? 

A.  It  could  be  so  used;  but  it  is  mufh  bet- 
ter to  use  a  syrup  two  of  sugar  to  one  of 
water.  It  may  be  advisable  to  make  it  2^2 
of  sugar  to  one  of  water.  The  syrup  should 
be  thoroly  heated  and  the  sugar  dissolved 
when  it  is  2%  to  one.  When  as  thick  as  this 
it  is  advisable  to  use  a  little  vinegar  or  a 
little  honey  to  prevent  granulation.  But  be 
sure  the  honey  is  free  from  disease. 

J.  L.  H.,  Indiana. — We  used  to  hear  a  great 
deal  about  sub-earth  ventilators  for  bee-cellars ; 
but  lately  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  bee-journals 
about  it.      Why  is  this  ? 

A.  Some  years  ago  sub-earth  ventilators 
were  discussed  considerably  in  the  bee-jour- 
nals, and  great  claims  were  made  for  them. 
They  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than  six- 
inch  glazed  tile  laid  in  the  ground  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cellar,  and  gradually  rising  to 
a  point  three  or  four  hundred  feet  from  the 
cellar  until  they  came  to  the  surface.  The 
argument  was  made  that  the  air  would  be 
warmer  in  its  downward  passage;  and  if 
there  was  a  ventilator  connected  with  a 
house  chimney  fresh  air  would  be  sucked  in- 
to the  cellar.'  Under  these  conditions  the 
ventilation  was  good,  and  sub-earth  venti- 
lators served  a  useful  purpose;  but  a  sub- 
earth  ventilator  without  a  chimney  or  pipe 
running  up  thru  the  roof  of  the  building  is 
not  of  much  use;  and  even  then  the  chimney 
should  be  hot  in  order  to  create  a  draft.  The 
ordinary  .chimney  that  goes  into  the  cellar, 
and  which  takes  care  of  a  stove  in  a  room 
above,  will  furnish  a  good  upward  draft. 

Many  cellars  nowadays  have  furnaces  in 
them.  If  the  bee-room  joins  the  furnace- 
room,  with  a  door  that  can  be  opened  or 
closed,  excellent  ventilation  will  be  secured. 
The  opening  of  one  window  in  the  bee-room 
will  let  fresh  air  in.  This  window  should  be 
so  blinded  that  the  air  can  enter  but  shut  off 
the  light. 

F.  H.  R.,  Wisconsin. — Does  the  use  of  queen-ex- 
cluders interfere  with  the  bees  storing  honey  in 
supers  ? 

A.  Those  who  use  them  extensively  say 
not.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
make  any  difference  if  properly  made. 
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G.P  (.Mother  Goose Plagji: 


ere  Was  a  crooked  inan, 
he  had  a  crooKed  smile, 
sold  some  crooked  hone)^ 
In  a  very  crooked  styles 


|fe  put  some  crooked  glu 
In  some  pretty  crooWar 

Ind  now  he  live#5 
his  crooked  life 
>eliind  big  iron  dW 
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HEADS  OF  GRAIN  TORJlffl  DIFFERENT  FIELDS 


Furnace-Heated  T  should  like  to  have 

Cellar  For  Winter-  Dr.  Miller  give  a  de- 
ing  Bees  tailed    description    of 

the  wintering  of  his 
l)ees  in  his  furnace  -  heated  cellar,  with 
special  reference  to  area  of  ventilation  of 
hives,  temperature  of  cellar,  amount  of 
stores  consumed,  and  ventilation  of  cellar. 
Are  his  bees  as  quiet  now  as  before  he  put 
in  his  furnace?  How  much  more  stores  do 
they  consume  than  they  did  before?  I  have 
read  his  "Forty  Years  among  the  Bees,"  in 
which  he  stated  he  was  having  trouble  with 
bees  starving,  but  have  noticed  in  Stray 
Straws  that  he  has  referred  quite  often  to 
his  success  with   furnace  wintering. 

We  are  wintering  60  colonies  in  the  cellar 
under  our  home,  and  expect  to  put  in  a 
furnace  next  year  and  enlarge  the  cellar  so 
as  to  keep  more  bees.  We  always  wait  un- 
til first  snow  or  freezing  weather  before  put- 
ting in  the  bees,  as  they  become  very  much 
excited  if  put  in  while  it  is  still  warm.  We 
have  regular  ten-frame  L.  frames,  and  the 
winter  entrance  is  the  width  of  the  hive  by 
1%  inches  high.  When  there  is  snow  on 
ground  we  use  a  sled  to  draw  the  bees  from 
the  yard  to  the  cellar,  about  50  yards.  If 
they  fly  out  from  jarring,  we  throw  loose 
snow  over  the  entrance  to  close  it  up.  When 
in  the  cellar  it  soon  melts  out.  We  run  for 
both  comb  and  extracted.  This  year  is  the 
best  we  ever  had.  Our  average  surplus  is 
104  lbs.  per  colony.  F.  M.  Babcock. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Eeplying  to  these  inquiries,  I  may  say  that 
further  experience  only  confirms  my  liking 
for  a  -furnace  in  the  cellar.  It  is  true  that 
the  problem  now  is  to  keep  the  cellar  cool 
enough,  whereas  formerly,  without  the  fur- 
nace, it  was  hard  to  keep  it  warm  enough. 
But  by  opening  doors  and  window  there  is 
little  trouble  in  cooling  off,  with  the  very 
important  advantage  that  the  cellar  is  con- 
stantly filled  with  pure  air — a  matter  that 
is  of  very  great  importance.  Sometimes  the 
thermometer  goes  up  to  60°,  and  sometimes 
it  may  go  below  40,  but  usually  it  is  not 
far  from  50°.  By  giving  closer  attention  I 
could  avoid  such  wide  variation,  but  I  'm  not 
sure  it  would  be  worth  "the  trouble.  The 
point  is  that  the  air  in  the  cellar  is  so  much 
warmer  than  the  outdoor  air  that  the  cooler 
and  purer  air  is  always  crowding  in,  and  I 
think  purity  of  air  is  more  important  than 
temperature.  The  winter  of  1916-7  was  so 
very  cold  that  most  of  the  time  the  cellar 
was  kept  closed,  and  I  paid  very  little  at 
tention  to  it,  hardly  looking  at  the  ther- 
mometer once  in  two  weeks. 

Of  course  there  is  trouble  when  a  warm 
spell  comes  toward  spring,  and  the  air  in  the 
cellar  and  outdoors  is  of  the  same  tem- 
perature. The  air  outside  and  inside  being 
balanced,  there  is  nothing  to  make  ventila- 
tion; the  air  in  the  cellar  becomes  foul,  and 


the  bees  become  uneasy.  But  that  same 
thing  happens  in  warm  spells,  furnace  or  no 
furnace.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  then 
is  to  open  up  to  the  widesti  at  night,  so  as 
to  change  the  air  in  spite  of  the  stillness. 

As  I  have  already  said,  more  stores  must 
be  given  since  the  furnace  is  in  the  cellar. 
I'm  not  sure  that  there  is  such  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  total  amount  of  stores 
used  now  and  formerly;  but  for  some  rea- 
son there  will  be  a  colony  here  and  there 
that  will  consume  much  more  than  the  av- 
erage, and  to  make  sure  that  these  have 
enough  the  whole  must  be  more  heavily  fed. 
Each  colony  should  have  at  least  30  pounds 
of  honey,  and  more  does  no  hurt. 

Give  pure  food  and  pure  air,  and  I  suspect 
temperature  is  a  secondary  affair.  Only  the 
nearer  to  somewhere  about  50  degrees,  the 
less  consumption  of  stores.         C.  C.  Miller. 


Unwise   to   Let  The    great    bane     of 

Honey  Candy  in  the      extraeted-honey 

Large  Tank  man  is  too  little  hon- 

ey in  the  brood-nest. 
I  have  been  testing  a  few  colonies  leaving 
them  for  the  winter  with  a  half-depth  super 
of  extracting-frames.  So  far  it  has  worked 
well.  This  winter  all  are  like  this.  It  is  a 
very  easy  way  of  wintering,  and  does  away 
with  all  feeding,  either  in  fall  or  spring.  If 
the  colony  is  protected  properly,  and  very 
strong,  it  seems  all  right. 

Now  I  have  another  kink  that  would  have 
been  worth  money  to  me  had  I  known  it 
years  ago.  I  used  to  let  my  honey  candy 
in  almost  anything.  My  honey-tank  holds 
1600  lbs.,  and  I  have  had  it  full  of  candied 
honey  several  times.  It'*  almost  all  it  is 
worth  to  get  the  honey  out.  This  winter  I 
had  several  thousand  pounds  I  knew  would 
candy;  but  I  have  put  it  in  common  lard- 
cans  which  hold  about  65  lbs.  I  have  a  boil- 
er just  right  for  two,  on  the  back  of  the 
range,  and  it  costs  me  nothing  to  remelt  it 
in  24  hours.  '  I  know  honey-cans  will  do,  but 
they  are  short-lived.  I  have  cans  that  have 
been  used  for  eight  years.  The  bottoms 
are  painted,  and  the  inside  is  wiped  with  a 
greasy  cloth  when  putting  away. 

My  bees  averaged  about  400  lbs.  of  ex- 
tracted honey  per  colony  the  past  year. 
Most  of  the  crop  I  have  disposed  of  at  home. 
The  rest  was  sent  to  distant  customers. 

Marceline,  Mo.  Irving  E.  Long. 


30^C«= 


Successfully  Winter-  Last  fall  I  had  a 
ed  in  ('ellar  Above  small  out-apiary  of  17 
Ground  swarms    three    and    a 

half  miles  from  home. 
Dreading  the  trouble  of  moving  them,  I  de- 
cided to  winter  them  in  the  cellar  of  the 
house  where  I  did  my  extracting.  This  cel- 
lar   was    above    ground,    but    double-walled 
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and  banked  with  clover  straw.  It  was  10  x 
10  X  6  ft.,  single  floor,  and  tar  paper  for 
windows. 

I  put  in  the  bees  about  Dee.  15,  and  the 
temperature  was  45  degrees.  Dec.  26  it  was 
32  degrees;  and  until  March  20  it  varied 
from  25  to  28  degrees  most  of  the  time. 
Fifteen  of  the  colonies  were  strong,  and  all 
wintered  except  the  weakest  one,  which  died 
of  starvation,  not  having  one  drop  of  honey 
left  in  the  combs.  Jan.  25  the  entrances  on 
all  hives  were  closed  with  ice  from  the 
moisture  which  had  accumulated  inside. 
They  had  metal  covers  with  inner  covers 
and  bee-escapes.  So  I  gave  each  a  %-inch 
hole  in  the  hand-hole.  They  remained  as 
quiet  as  could  be  expected,  and  did  not 
freeze.  Later  in  March  three  showed  signs 
of  dysentery  and  were  a  little  uneasy  at  the 
approach  of  a  candle.  Apl-il  1  they  were 
set  out.  Two  weeks  later  most  of  the  colo- 
nies covered  six  combs;  and,  altho  there  was 
a  strong  wind  and  freezing  weather,  they 
stood  it  first  rate. 

The  middle  of  March  I  opened  the  cellar 
window  on  the  south  side  and  cut  an  eight- 
inch  hole  into  the  inside.  This  was  open 
day  and  night  till  now  the  inside  walls  and 
tar  paper  on  the  window  have  a  crust  of  ice 
about  14  inch  thick.  Where  could  it  have 
come  from? 

On  the  whole,  they  wintered  better  than 
those  wintered  in  my  home  cellar  where  the 
temperature  is  mostly  45  degrees.  This 
coming  winter  I  shall  winter  about  30 
swarms  in  the  same  cellar.  In  seven  years 
wintering  in  cellars  and  outside  I  have  lost 
but  one  swarm  and  that  was  the  one  that 
starved.  C.  II.  J.  Baumbach. 

Fall  Creek,  Wis.« 


Quadruple  or  Double  In  recent  issues  I 
Cases  for  Wintering?  have  noticed  some 
reports  of  trouble  in 
wintering  in  quadruple  cases.  I  am  glad 
that  I  am  not  alone  in  seeing  faults  in  that 
style  of  wintering.  There  is  one  part  of 
my  apiary  in  which  I  cannot  winter  suc- 
cessfully in  quadruple  cases  especially  if 
they  face  east  and  west.  Just  why  it  is 
worse  in  that  particular  part  I  do  not  know, 
as  the  conditions  are  much  the  same,  only 
perhaps  the  ground  is  a  little  lower.  Last 
winter  I  tried  facing  them  north  and  south, 
and  they  did  better;  but  I  notice  in  the 
spring  when  I  put  supers  on  the  strongest 
colonies  that  it  is  the  same  all  over  the 
yard — the  south  colonies  have  the  supers.  I 
have  a  number  of  double  cases  facing  south, 
and  have  lost  only  one  colony  yet  by  dwin- 
dling. My  two  single  cases  facing  south  have 
never  given  me  any  trouble,  so  I  naturally 
conclude  that  single  cases  facing  south  are 
the  best;  but  for  economy's  sake  I  am  mak- 
ing double  cases  of  three-eighths  matched 
lumber.  There  is  quite  an  advantage  in 
having  either  single  or  double  cases  all  face 
the  same  way,  especially  if  the  bees  are 
cross,  for  it  prevents  the  necessity  of  pass- 
ing between  entrances  of  colonies  that  are 
too  close.  Two  years  ago  I  purchased  two 
supposedly  pure  Italian  queens  and  pro- 
ceeded to  requeen  my  yard  of  120  colonies. 
The  queens  were  prolific  and  their  progeny 
were-  good  honey-gatherers;  but  when  they 
joined  themselves  to  an  apiarist  it  was  a 
case  of  ' '  till  death  us  do  part. ' '  I  believe 
in  cases  like  this  it  is  quite  an  advantage  to 
have  colonies  face  one  way,  and  the  further 
apart  the  better.  Thomas  Martin. 

Wanstead,  Ont.,  Canada. 


Tliirty  colonies  in  oUl  style  double  v  ailed  hives  loaded  on  the  Root 
for  T  ton  tiiK-k. 


truck  — a  good  load 
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Powell 's    Floor-  Before    a    honey  -  flow 

Board  Tin-Tray  comes   on   bees   do   not 

Feeder  anticipate      the      ap- 

proaching need  for  a 
strong  force  of  workers,  but  they  wait  until 
the  flow  actually  begins  before  the  queen 
becomes  active,  and  generally  the  flow  haw 
ceased  before  the  young  bees  are  ready  for 
work.  The  colonies  do  not  get  the  full  ad 
vantage  of  the  flow  because  of  the  lack  of 
workers;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  in- 
creased lot  of  bees  to  consume  the  honey 
gathered,  and  nothing  useful  for  them  to  do. 
The  beekeeper  who  knows  when  to  expect  a 
flow  will  begin  feeding  four  to  six  weeks 
before,  if  there'  is  that  much  time  between 
flows,  or  will  feed  enough  to  keep  up  brood- 
rearing  between  flows  that  are  not  so  far 
apart.  Last  fall,  or  during  the  late  summer, 
I  discovered  one  hive  absolutely  without 
stores  and  turning  out  young  bees  as  fast 
as  they  were  hatched.  Seeing  apparently 
perfect  young  bees  running  away  from  the 
hive  caused  me  to  investigate,  and  I  dis- 
covered that  they  were  withoiit  stores.  I 
immediately  began  feeding.  The  fall  flow 
was  just  sufficient  to  enable  the  bees  ready 
for  it  to  "  stock  up ' '  for  winter.  Two 
months  later  I  discovered  that  the  hive  I 
had  fed  was  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  any 
of  the  others,  and  it  was  in  the  poorest 
condition  at  first.  The  timely  feeding  did 
it. 

My  feeder  is  a  square  tin  pan  made  % 
inch  deep,  the  full  width  of  bottom-board. 
Across  the  back  side  is  a  quarter-inch 
' '  lip ' '  which  slides  under  the  back  of  the 
hive  to  prevent  syrup  from  running  back 
behind  the  pan  and  getting  under  it,  wast- 
ing the  syrup  and  messing  up  things.  I 
bore  a  %-inch  hole  thru  the  back  of  the 
hive  and  am  ready  for  business.  In  any 
kind  of  weather,  day  or  night,  I  go  to  ;i 
hive,  remove  the  cork  from  the  hole,  insert 


a  funnel  and  pour  in  as  inucli  syrup  as  I 
want.  After  inserting  tlis  cork  the  bees  of 
other  colonies  are  ignorant  of  what  is  go- 
ing on.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  waste,  as 
I  fill  the  pan  with  wood  excelsior  which 
holds  up  the  bees,  keeps  them  from  falling 
into  the  syrup,  and  enables  them  to  get  at 
every  particle  of  feed.  The  pan  can  be 
slipped  out  or  in  from  the  front.  The  inside 
edge  of  the  back  of  the  bottom-board  should 
be  beveled  and  the  lip  of  the  pan  bent  to 
fit  the  bevel.  C.  W.  Powell. 

Joplin,  Mo. 


Garbon-disulphide  Will    you    please    in- 

to Fumigate  Comb  form      me     if     comb 

Honey  honey     can     be    well 

fumigated  for  wax- 
moths  when  piled  in  stacks  ten  supers  high 
and  well  wrapped  in  blankets  to  confine  the 
fumes?  I  would  also  like  to  know  the 
amount  of  carbon-disulphide  that  should  be 
used  for  ten  Danzenbaker  supers. 

Clarkson,  N.  Y.  Frank  H.  DeGraff. 

[Ordinarily  we  do  not  fumigate  as  many 
as   ten   supers   at   a   time,   nltho   we    do   not 


The  same   hives  locat'ed  on   separate   stands   after  the  move. 
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know  that  there  would  be  any  objection  to 
it  provided  you  had  everything  tight  so 
the  gas  could  not  escape.  It  might  be 
necessary  to  paste  paper  over  the  cracks 
to  make  sure. 

The  higher  the  temperature  the  greater 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  complete  satu- 
ration. In  other  words,  more  of  the  liquid 
carbon  disulphide  is  needed  at  a  high 
temperature  than  at  a  low  temperature.  To 
saturate  1000  cubic  feet  of  air  at  50  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  requires  53  5/10  pounds 
of  liquid  carbon  disulphide;  at  68  degrees, 
77  6/10  pounds,  according  to  figures  given 
in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  799  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Therefore  10 
cubic  feet  of  space  requires  at  70  degrees 
about  %  of  a  pound  of  carbon  disulphide 
for  complete  saturation;  and  to  make  sure 
that  the  eggs  as  well  as  the  larvas  of  the 
moths  are  killed  the  exposure  should  be  not 
less  than  twelve  hours.  A  ten-frame  comb- 
honey  super  contains  nearly  a  cubic  foot  of 
space;  but  the  honey  occupies  a  large  propor- 
tion of  that  space,  so  it  would  be  safe  to 
assume  that  a  quarter  of  a  pound  is  suffi- 
cient for  ten  supers. 

There  is  little  danger  to  a  human  being 
in  getting  an  occasional  whiff  of  the  gas, 
altho  if  one  were  in  a  room  where  the 
gas  were  very  rich  there  would  be  danger. 
When  merely  working  around  stacks  of 
supers  with  a  dish  of  carbon  disulphide  on 
top   the   danger   is   practically   negligible. 

Eemember  that  this  liquid  is  inflammable, 
and  that  just  as  much  care  is  necessary  in 
handling  it  around  a  fire  as  in  handling 
gasoline. — Ed.] 


Packing-Cases  Little  Mrs.  Allen's  discus- 
Used  in  Maryland  sion  of  the  wintering 
problem  is  very  in- 
teresting. Of  course  our  winters  h&re  (Bal- 
timore Co.)  are  very  much  more  severe  than 
in  Tennessee;  nevertheless,  a  packing-case 
is  never  ceen  in  this  locality.  My  own  ex- 
lierience  has  not  been  very  extensive;  but 
Mr.  James  merely  puts  on  a  super  of  leaves 
cr  chaff,  and  wraps  the  most  exposed  hives 
with  tar  paper.  I  know  Dr.  Phillips  advises 
against  black  paper  in  winter;  but  I'm  not 
sure  the  results  justify  the  advice.  Last 
winter  was  unusually  cold,  with  high  winds, 
but  Mr.  James'  two  yards  of  about  160 
colonies  came  thru  with  only  one  gone,  and 
that  was  lost  because  of  clogged  entrance. 
The  rest  were  strong  in  bees  and  general 
vigor,  and  went  right  to  work. 

One  point  in  this  method  is  important, 
especially  when  the  hives  are  not  wrapped, 
and  that  is,  to  put  the  super  on  in  time  for 
the  bees  to  seal  it  to  the  hive  body  before 
cold  weather.  Another  wrinkle  which  I  be- 
lieve  is   a    big   lielj)    is   to    cover   the   brood- 


frames  with  a  piece  of  enameled  oilcloth, 
common  table  oilcloth,  a  little  smaller  than 
the  entire  surface  of  the  tops  of  the  frames, 
first  placing  sticks  across  to  give  the  bees  a 
passage  from  frame  to  frame.  The  chafl', 
or  whatever  filler  is  used,  is  put  in  a  sack  or 
other  container  and  pushed  down  on  the 
cloth.  Of  course  the  enamel  is  placed  next 
to  the  bees. 

This  isn  't  exactly  in  line  with  the  ab- 
sorbent theory,  for  the  moisture  condenses 
on  the  cloth  and  runs  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hive,  but  the  combs  will  be  brighter 
and  the  chaff  dryer  than  when  no  cloth  is 
used.  When  the  packing  i^  placed  directly 
next  to  and  above  the  bees,  all  the  moisture 
is  held  by  absorption  except  what  evaporates 
from  above.  In  a  natural  cavity  the  bees 
propolize  the  ceiling  of  their  home,  and 
whatever  moisture  arises  condenses  and  runs 
down  and  out  at  the  entrance.  When  we 
put  an  enameled  cloth  above  the  frames  we 
duplicate  the  natural  condition,  and  we  have 
the  same  warmth  preserved  by  the  packing 
material.       •  C.  W.  Marshall. 

Baldwin,  Md. 


Bees  Left  All  Year  Enclosed  you  will 
in  Single  Winter  Case  find  a  picture  of  my 
chaff  hives.  I  put 
one  hive  in  each  one  of  these  winter  cases 
and  let  them  stay  there  all  summer.  The 
packing  is  left  around  them,  also  in  summer. 
Working  on  the  Doolittle  plan  I  would  ex- 


Berrian's  winter  case  left  on  the  yenr   round, 

change  frames  instead  of  hives.  This  win- 
ter case  is  maile  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date one  brood-chamber  and  two  or  three 
sui)ers,  or  tiiree  brood-chambers  of  the  Mas- 
sie  type  for  extiacted  honey,  or  two  brood- 
chambers  of  the  Langstroth  style.  The  en- 
trance and  bottom-board  are  better  tlian 
any  other  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  There  is 
a  woollen  sliile  to  keep  out  mice  in  winter. 
Highlnnd,  N.  Y.  Victor  G.  Berrian. 
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Caged  Bees  and  I  ordered  some  young 
Queen  Murdered  queens  to  replace  some 
l)y  Ants.  that  were  lost  in  swarm- 

ing. The  queens  arrived 
o.  k.  Two  were  placed  in  the  hives  at  once. 
I  placed  one  queen-cage  containing  the  queen 
and  bees  on   m^'  writing-desk   in  my  house. 

The  next  morning  the  queen-cage  was 
completely  alive  with  tiny  ants!  They  were 
so  small  that  they  could  hardly  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye.  The  ants  do  not  bother 
sweets,  neither  do  they  work  at  daylight. 
But  they  seem  to  come  from  nowhere,  and 
by  the  millions.  I  placed  the  empty  cage 
back  among  the  ants,  but  not  one  would  stay 
on  the  cage  or  the  bee  food.  I  then  placed 
the  dead  bees  beside  the  cage  and  the  ants 
piled  on  them  by  the  hundreds.  Grease  is 
what  they  like,  and  I  am  sure  now  that  they 
like  bees.  W.  H.  Worden. 

Brookings,  S.  D. 


Combs  of  Unsealed 
Honey;  Are  They 
Fit  to  Extract? 


Please  tell  me  what  to 
do  with  extracting- 
frames  about  half  full 
of  honey.  This  is  my 
first  year 's  experience  with  extracted  honey, 
and  a  very  poor  season  too.  I  have  so  many 
frames  about  half  full  I  thought  there  might 
be  a  way  I  could  give  them  to  one  hive  and 
get  it  in  the  frames  sealed  up  so  it  can  be 
extracted.  Selah  M.  Shuey. 

Germantown,  O. 

[If  unsealed  honey*  is  left  on  the  hives 
long  enough  it  will  become  thick  and  well 
ripened.  We  have  yften  extracted  much 
honey  and  found  no  difference  in  body  or 
flavor.  Some  beekeepers  do  feed  back  honey 
in  order  to  get  their  sections  finished;  but 
for  extracted  honey  that  has  remained  on 
the  hives  as  long  as  yours  we  see  no  object 
in  all  this  extra  labor. — Ed.] 


THE  BACK-LOT  BUZZER 

BY   J.    H.    DONAHEY. 

The  lineman,  who  tried  to  get  the  honey  out  of  the  big  oak  tree  on  Uncle  Benny  Sourweed'n  farm,  said 
he  was  an  expert  at  tree  climbin',  but  he  didn't  know  much  about  bees. 
The  Doctor  says  the  swellin'  will  all  be  gone  in  about  three  days. 
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A.  Root  Co., 
in  order  to 
care  better  for 
its  eon  stantly 
ino'easing  trade 
in  the  Middle 
West  and  West, 
has    secured    an 

interest  in  the  Kretchmer  Manufactur- 
ing Company  at  Council  Blutfs,  Iowa., 
and  has  taken  over  the  conduct  of  that  busi- 
ness, but  under  the  present  name  of  the 
Kretchmer  Manufacturing  Comj^any.  The 
geographical  and  shipping  advantages  of 
the  Council  Bluffs  plant  determined  the 
Root  comjjany  in  undertaking  part  of  its 
manufacture  there  rather  than  enlarging 
its  home  23lant  at  Medina. 
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and  by  -  prod- 
ucts, leaving  the 
bottling  and  re- 
t  a  i  1  -  p  a  ekage 
business  to  other 
operatore.  No 
application  for 
less  than  five 
nor  more  than 
thirty  -  five  shares  of  company  stock 
will  be  entertained,  and  share-holders  must 
become  suppliers  to  the  co-^operative  com- 
pany within  three  years  of  registration,  or 
otherwise  their  shares  may  be  revoked.  In- 
deed the  Queensland  Beekeepers'  Associa- 
tion appears  to  be  a  very  wide-awake  or- 
ganization, constantly  looking  toward  the 
betterment  of  beekeepers  and  apieultural 
conditions  in  Australia. 


The  fourth  annual  conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Beekeepers'  Association  of  New  Zea- 
land was  held  at  Wellington,  N.  Z.,  on  June 
6,  7,  8,  last.  Prominent  beekeepers  from 
all  parts  of  the  state  were  present.  New 
Zealand's  secretary  of  agriculture,  Mr.  F. 
S.  Pope,  in  opening  proceedings  said  that 
the  compulsory  registration  of  all  apiaries 
in  the  state  would  probably  soon  be  brought 
about  by  law,  and  that  the  department  of 
agriculture  was  likely  soon  to  establish  a 
ciueen-rearing  apiary.  A  good  deal  of  the 
attention  of  the  conference  was  given  to 
tlie  question  of  aiding  in  the  care  of  the 
apiaries  of  those  who  had  been  called  to 
the  front,  and  as  to  beekeeping  as  a  live- 
lihood for  the  maimed  soldiers  who  might 
return  from  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  All 
possible  aid  was  assured  the  beeke&per 
soldier  and  the  maimed  soldier  who  might 
become  a  beekeeper.  Honey  prices  have 
materially  advanced  in  New  Zealand ;  the 
demand  is  excellent,  and  the  conditions  are 
promising  for  the  coming  summer  season. 
The  newly  elected  officers  of  the  association 
are :  President,  W.  E.  Barker,  Peel  Forest ; 
vioe-jnesident,  H.  W.  Grilling,  Hawera: 
secretary  and  treasurer,  F.  C.  Barnes,  Kati 
Kati ;  editor  of  New  Zealand  Beekeepers' 
Journal,  F.  C.  Baines. 
*  *  * 

The  Queensland  (Australia)  Beekeepers' 
Association  is  promoting  "  The  Queensland 
Apiary  Co-operative  Company,  Ltd."  The 
capital  stock  is  $100,000  divided  into  20,000 
shares  of  $5.00  each.  The  object  of  estab- 
lishing this  co-operative  company  in  the 
State  of  Queensland  is  to  establish  suitable 
means  for  the  marketing  of  honey  on  the 
co-operative  principle.  In  the  beginning 
this  company  proposes  to  confine  its  oper- 
ations to  tlie  wholesale  handling  of  honey 


Francis  Jager,  president  of  the  National 
Beekeepers'  Association,  in  the  latter  part 
of  August  received  a  commission  from  the 
United  States  Government  as  Deputy  Com- 
missioner to  the  head  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  Serbia,  and  sailed  for  Paris  a  few 
days  after  having  received  the  appointment. 
As  D.  C.  Polhemus,  vice-president  of  the 
National,  died  last  February,  the  only  re- 
maining executive  officer  of  the  association 
now  on  duty  is  the  secretary,  John  C.  Bull. 
Before  leaving,  with  his  usual  keen  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  beekeepers  Mr.  Jager  ex- 
pressed anxiety  for  the  program  of  the  next 
National  meeting.  He  left  all  the  National 
Association  correspondence  on  file  at  the 
University  Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  charge 
of  Mr.  France.  He  said  that  possibly  he 
mlight  return  temporaiily  within  a  few 
months,  and,  if  at  all  possible,  on  his  way 
to  Italy  and  Switzerland  would  bring  with 
him  some  queens  and  other  useful  articles 
and  information  that  he  might  gather  on 
the  journey.  Just  before  leaving,  Mr. 
Jager  said  to  the  editor  of  Gleanings, 
"  Should  you  hear  that  we  went  down,  I  will 
die  game  like  a  beekeeper  who  received  his 
last  sting  from  a  German  sulMnarine." 
*  -»  * 

In  an  article  recently  appearing  in  the 
Minneapolis  Trihune,  and  given  still  wider 
circulation  by  being  copied  into  the  New 
York  Herald  of  Sept.  2,  John  Jager,  super- 
intendent of  the  bee-culture  department  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Fair,  strongly  urges 
beekeei^ing  for  soldiers  who  may  be  disabled 
in  the  war.  In  this  article  Mr.  Jager  said : 
"  While  the  annual  honey  crop  of  Minneso- 
ta is  worth  close  to  a  million  dollars,  there 
is  about  nineteen  times  as  much  that  goes 
to  waste.  That  means  that  about-  $19,000,- 
000  is  wasted  annually  because  that  amount 
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of  honey  is  unlakLMi.  The  reason  for  this 
Iremendons  wasto  in  Miinnesota  lis  ihat 
there  is  a  big  shortage  of  beekeepers — there 
are  not  enougii  of  them  to  harvest  the  pos- 
sible lioney  crop."  Mr.  Jager  suggests  tliat 
the  United  States  government  provide  its 
unfortunate  soldiers,  who  become  invalided 
in  war  service,  a  course  of  study  in  bee 
culture.  He  concludes  his  views  by  saying: 
"  The  Government  should  also  give  them  the 
financial  aid  needed  to  start;  an  apiary. 
Once  started,  they  will  be  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  as  tlie  profits  are  large." 

*  -s;-  * 

The  Ohio  field  meet,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Ohio  State  Beekeepers'  Association, 
was  held  at  Wilmino-ton,  Sept.  6  and  7.  in 
the  Walker  memorial  building.  Whil^ 
some  of  the  out-of-state  speakers  failed  to 
appeal',  the  attendance  was  fair  and  the  in- 
terest excellent.  On  the  morning  of  Sept. 
7  the  members  were  caii'ied  in  automobiles 
around  the  surrounding  country  inspecting 
beeyards,  stopping  particularly  at  the  yard 
of  J.  E.  Vernard.  Addresses  were  given 
before  the  meet  by  Mellville  Hayes,  A.  C. 
Ames,  of  the  Ohio  Inspection  Department, 
D.  H.  Morris,  and  E.  R.  Root.'  In  the  after- 
noon a  talk  by  E.  R.  Root  was  given  before 
citizens  and  pupils  of  the  Wilmington 
schools  on  bees,  making  special  reference  to 
the  important  work  they  do  in  pollinating 
flowers.  President  Mellville  Hayes,  of  Wil- 
mington and  Secretary  Ernest  Kohn,  of 
(Iroverhill,  are  making  large  plans  for  the 
winter  meet.  The  next  field  meet  is  to  be 
held  at  Medina,  where  it  was  thought  that 
exceptional  opportunities  can  be  given  to 
beekeepers  to  learn   the  latest  methods  of 

management. 

*  *-  * 

Mr.  Morley  Pettit,  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College.  Guelph,  has  resigned  as 
Provincial  Apiarist,  and  after  Nov.  1,  1917, 
will  devote  his  attention  to  the  Pettit  api- 
aries, with  headquarters  at  Georgetown, 
Ont.  Communications  having  to  do  with 
this  office  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Apiarist  after  the  above  date,  so 
tbey  may  i^eceive  the  attention  of  Mir. 
Pettit's  successor,  whoever  he  may  be.  Mr. 
Pettit  says  that  it  is  with  considerable  re- 
gret that  he  retires  from  office,  as  the  duties 
have  been  congenial  and  the  relations  witli 
the  beekeeping  public  most  cordial;  but 
he  now  feels  that  the  production  of  honey 
offers  a  greater  future,  and  is  less  exacting 
than  the  life  of  a  civil  seivant. 

*  *  * 

The  Food  Administration  at  Washing- 
ton has  sent  out  an  appeal  to  the  house- 
wives of  the  nation  to  save  sugar,  saving 


that  Americans  use  twice  as  much  sugar  as 
any  other  people,  and  that  this  country's 
allies  in  Europe  face  a  shoi'tage  for  their 
real  needs.  The  authorities  ask  people  to 
use  less  candy,  less  sugar  in  tea  and  coffee, 
not  to  frost  cakes,  and — what  is  important 
to  the  beekeeping  business  —  substitute 
honey  wherever  possible.  A  practical  turn 
is  given  to  this  advice  by  giving  a  recipe  for 
honey-dnop  cakes. 

*  «  * 

A  postponed  regular  field  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Beekeepers'  Association  was 
held  on  Aug.  30  at  the  home  of  State  Bee 
Inspector  E.  G.  Carr,  at  New  Egypt. 
There  was  an  excellent  attendance  and  lively 
interest.  The  features  of  the  day's  pro- 
gram were  demonstrations  given  by  Mr. 
Carr,  both  in  inspection  work  and  wax- 
rendering.  It  was  voted  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation of  the  New  Jersey  State  Agricul- 
tural Department  to  hold  the  annual  meet- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  State  Department 
holds  its  annual  at  Trenton,  in  January. 

*  *  * 

A  report  is  being  circulated  in  some 
quartei-s  that  the  United  States  Governm.ent 
is  buying  honey  and  paying  15  cts.  a  pound 
for  the  same.  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  Apicul- 
turist,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  informs 
Gleanings  that  he  does  not  know  of  any 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government 
that   is  buying  honey.     Nobody  else   does, 

either. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  H.  C.  Cook,  of  the  Keystone  Apiary, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  made  an  exhibit  at  the  State 
Fair  which  achieved  remarkable  success. 
There  were  four  fine  exhibits  made,  but 
Mr.  Cook  succeeded  in  taking  14  first 
awards  and  9  seconds,  amounting  to  $170 
in  cash,  and  three  silver  trophy  cups — one 
of  them  the  grand  championshii:)  cup  with 

a  $50  bill  in  ]t. 

*  *  * 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Illi- 
nois and  Southern  Wisconsin  Beekeepere' 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  court-house 
at  Freeport,  111.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  16,  1917. 
The  secretary  of  this  association  is  Mr.  B. 
Kennedy,  2507  West  State  St.,  Rockford, 
111.,  of  whom  i^artieulars  may  be  learned  by 
interested  members. 


A  letter  from  M.  C.  Silsbee,  dated  Sept. 
1,  Cohoeton,  N.  Y.,  says  that  their  bee- 
house,  mill,  and  total  contents,  were  destroy- 
ed by  fire  the  ])revious  night  with  a  loss  of 
$5000,  partly  insured,  and  that  all  orders 
w^ere  burned,  and  they  were  left  with  no 
recoi'd  of  parties  who  had  ordered  supplies. 
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V^  afternoon, 
August  19, 
it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  listen  to 
a  lecture  by  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Bar- 
ker, at  our  Me- 
dina Chautau- 
q  u  a.  1 1  w  a  s 
announced  as  a 
lecture;  but  just 
now  I  should 
call  it  one  of  the 
grandest  a  n  d 
most  helpful 
sermons  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  The 
subject  was,  "  The  finest  of  the  fine  arts." 
The  speaker  announced  at  the  beginning 
that  he  was  going  to  talk  on  happiness. 
First,  he  said  happiness  depends  on  obedi- 
ence to  law;  and  he  suggested  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  audience  had  already 
found  out  that,  whenever  they  told  a  lie, 
they  felt  unhappy — unhappy  because  they 
had  transgressed  a  gi'eat  laiv.  Even  a  small 
child,  sooner  or  later,  becomes  aware  of  this 
law.  He  then  went  on  something  as  fol- 
lows: 

Most  people  get  the  idea  that  happiness 
consists  of  having  plenty  of  money,  riding 
around  in  automobiles,  having  nothing  to  do 
and  plenty  of  people  to  wait  on  them.  This 
is  a  great  mistake.  Happiness  does  not 
come  that  way.  Every  little  while  some 
millionaire  commits  suicide  because  his 
great  possessions  and  wealth  that  he  could 
not  use  and  did  not  need  only  made  him  un- 
happy. I  can  say  amen  to  the  above.  The 
good  doctor  told  us  frankly  some  of  his 
own  experience  along  that  line.  One  of  my 
daughters  said  it  reminded  her  of  your  old 
friend  A.  I.  Root,  the  way  the  doctor  con- 
fessed some  of  his  sins  and  shortcomings 
before  that  great  audience.  In  some  way 
it  came  about  that  he  was  personal  physi- 
cian to  ex-President  Taft  at  the  time  the 
latter  occupied  the  presidential  chair.  Dr. 
Barker  Avas  enabled  to  give  him  advice  that 
reduced  his  weight  from  342  to  257  pounds. 
The  president,  out  of  gratitude,  made  him  a 
present  of  quite  a  sum  of  money;  and,  more 
than  that,  several  great  millionaires  who 
were  clustered  around  our  capital  city 
seemed  to  decide  it  would  be  a  great  thing 
to  have  for  their  family  physician  the  man 
chosen  by  the  i^resident. 

Now,  a  family  physician  enjoys  i)rivi- 
leges  in  the  family  and  in  the  home  that  are 
seldom  accorded  anybody  else ;  and  the  good 
doctor  assured  us  that  the  glimpses  that  he 
got  behind  the  scenes  satisfied  him  that 
great  wealth,  fine  clothing,   plenty  of  ser- 


OUR  HOMES 

A.  I.   ROOT 


Take  no  thouglit  for  tlie  morrow. — Matt.  6:34. 

Oh  how  I  love  thy  law  I  it  is  my  meditation  al! 
the  day. — Psalm  119:97. 

Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me. — 
Matt.  25:40. 


vants,  and.  noth- 
ing to  do,  do  not 
confer  happi- 
ness. 

At  this  stage 
of  h|is  talk  he 
said  he  was  go- 
ing to  give  us 
five  rules  for 
b  e  i  n  g  happy. 
Now,  I  greatly 
regTet  that  it  is 
out  of  my  power 
to  give  to  my 
readers  a 
glimpse  of  the 
emphasized  and  en- 
his  five  rules  or 


way  in  which '  he 
forced  and  "drove  home" 
recipes  or  secrets,  if  you  choose,  for  being 
happy.  If  Billy  Sunday  has  a  greater 
faculty  for  driving  home  his  truths  and 
making  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
audience  "sit  up  and  take  notice,"  he  is  a 
greater  man  than  I  ever  gave  him  credit 
for  being. 

Dr.  Barker  is  original.  He  certainly 
never  copies  anybody.  It  is  a  wonderful  and 
intense  love  for  humanity — high,  low,  rich, 
or  poor — that  gives  him  such  astonishing- 
power  and  self-possession  in  his  vehement 
talk  and  action.  Now,  this  lecture  lasted 
something  like  an  hour;  and  it  is  liard  for 
me  in  my  old  age  to  take  in  and  hold  so 
many  exceedingly  valuable  points.  But 
here  comes  in  what  was  to  me  an  unex- 
pected help  in  my  old  age.  One  of  my 
grandchildren,  Wynne  Boyden,  the  one 
whom  I  have  mentioned  as  an  "electrical 
expert,"  was  present.  By  the  way,  he  and 
I  have  of  late  been  having  some  long  talks 
on  electricity,  gardening,  etc.  By  my  years 
of  experience  I  often  help  him  in  his  work; 
but  I  think  it  oftener  happens  that  he,  at  the 
age  of  17,  helps  we  by  his  ability  to  compre- 
hend and  keep  in  mind,  things  in  a  way 
that  I,  away  past  70,  cannot  do;  and  when 
I  happened  to  say  Sunday  evening,  "Oh 
dear  me !  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  remember  all 
of  those  ^ve  points,"  he  replied  at  once,  "I 
can  give  them  to  you,  grandfather."  Then 
he  got  his  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper  and 
Avrote  down  the  following: 

RULES    FOE    HAPPINESS. 

1.  Look  on  the  bright  side  of  things — don't 
worry — worry  unfits  the  mind  for  the  difficulties  to 
be  met. 

2.  Don't  envy  other  people  their  positions  in 
life ;  they  are  no  better  off  than  you.  Neither  money 
nor  poverty  can  make  happiness. 

3.  Put  your  whole  soul  into  your  work ;  it  is 
the  way  to  be  happy.  You  may  not  be  satisfied  with 
your  job;  but  while  you  do  it,  do  it  well. 

4.  Cultivate  a  kind  and  cheerful  disposition,  not 
merely  in  society  and  among  strangers,  but  at  home. 
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Be  kind  to  husliands,  wives,  and  children.  The 
nuiro  liapijiness  you  give  the  move  you  receive. 

5.  Trust  in  God — actuallj/  trust  in  God  as  your 
Father.     Don't  be  a  Christian  nacrely  in  name. 

Remember  that  God  knows  best;  and  so  if  your 
prayer  is  not  granted,  remember  that  it  is  all  for  the 
best. 

No.  1.  The  doctor  said  it  took  him  years 
and  years  to  become  really  master  of  this 
matter  of  Avorry  and  borrowing  trouble. 
He  said  his  good  father  was  in  the  habit 
of  having  the  "blues,"  and  he  had  got  it 
into  his  head  that  the  trouble  was  inherited. 
Just  as  soon  as  he  mentioned  it,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  tny  father  also  had  spells  of  bor- 
rowing trouble,  and  sometimes  making  the 
whole  famil3'  of  seven  children  and  the  good 
mother  feel  blue  likewise;  but,  thanks  to  a 
kind  Providence,  my  mother,  with  her  faith 
in  her  heavenly  Father,  could  always  see 
sunshine.  In  a  most  emphatic  way  the  doc- 
tor declared  there  is  a  "silver  lining"  to 
every  trouble ;  and  the  duty  we  owe  to  God 
and  to  our  fellow-men  is  to  keep  holding  up 
that  bright  side  with  a  smiling  face. 

In  regard  to  the  text,  "Take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow,"  the  doctor  said  many  good 
people  seem  to  think  this  means  that  we 
should  make  no  provision  for  our  physical 
wants,  and  that  "prejiaredness"  is  entirely 
out  of  place.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
Savior  only  meant  that,  after  having  done 
our  level  best,  and  after  having  asked  him 
for  our  daily  bread,  we  should  forbear  wor- 
rying or  borrowing  trouble.  Do  not  cross 
bridges  before  you  get  to  them.  The  whole 
spirit  of  the  Bible  from  beginning  to  end 
teaches  us  that  Ave  should  bestir  ourselves 
and  xoork;  but  after  having  done  all  this, 
trust  God,  and  be  happy.  My  old  pastor, 
Rev.  A.  T.  Reed,  said  we  are  enjoined 
against  being  over-anxious — to  take  a  hope- 
ful view  of  the  future,  and  remember  that 
it  is  a  loving  Father  who  holds  even  the 
winds  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 

No.  2.  Do  not  get  the  idea  that  other 
people  are  more  favored  than  you  are.  You 
are  probably  ju^  where  God  wants  you  to 
be.  Then  he  told  us  of  a  celebrated  picture 
that  carried  a  lesson  Avith  it.  It  repre.sented 
a  simjile  landscape  with  a  rude  fence,  not 
very  high,  across  the  middle  of  it.  On 
each  side  of  the  fence  was  a  donkey ;  but 
each  donkey  Avas  represented  as  leaning 
oA'er  the  low  fence  to  pick  grass  on  the  other 
side.  Do  you  see  the  moral,  my  good 
friends?  Instead  of  being  content  these 
poor  stupid  beasts  each  imagined  tlie  grass 
over  the  fence  Avas  better,  or  that  there  Avas 
'  more  of  it,  than  in  his  oAvn  dooryard.  The 
title  of  the  picture  Avas,  "Tlie  Tavo  Silly 
Asses."  My  good  friend,  look  back  over 
your  life  and  ask  yourself  the  question  if 


you  have  not  been  at  some  former  time,  or 
if  you  are  not  just  now,  deserving  the  title 
given  to  the  poor  dumb  brutes. 

No.  3.  If  something  worries  you  that  you 
cannot  get  out  of  your  mind,  pitch  into  the 
work  that  lies  before  you.  Do  it  Avith  all 
your  might.  Put  your  whole  mind  and  soul 
to  the  task  that  lies  before  you.  Do  not  look 
over  the  fence.  Do  not  covet  your  neigh- 
bor's job  nor  long  for  something  easier,  but 
stick  to  your  knitting.  It  may  seem  a  dull 
and  disagreeable  task  for  a  Avliile;  but  keep 
in  mind  that  beautiful  text,  "  Be  not  weary 
in  Avell  doing,  for  in  due  time  Ave  shall  reap 
if  we  faint  not." 

Our  Chautauqua  gave  us  another  grand 
orator.  It  Avas  a  Avoman,  Mrs.  Allen,  who 
Avrites  about  health,  housekeeping,  etc.,  in 
the  Avomen's  magazines.  When  I  Avas  talk- " 
ing  with  her  about  sticking  to  our  job  I 
quoted  the  above  text  about  not  becoming- 
weary,  etc.  She  said,  "Mr.  Root,  that  is  the 
trouble  with  a  world  of  people.  They  do  not 
stick  to  their  job  long  enough,  and  they  do 
not  really  get  doAvn  to  the  'Root'  of  the 
matter."  Just  then  I  felt  glad  to  think 
that  my  name  was  Root. 

No.  4.  I  belieA^e  No.  4  hit  me  a  harder 
clip  than  any  other  one.  He  pointed  his 
finger  in  different  directions  o\'er  the  audi- 
ence as  he  sent  home  his  Avholesome  and 
vehement  words  to  the  husbands  and  Avives 
of  the  audience.  In  his  business  as  a  physi- 
cian he  said  he  often  became  almost  a  mem- 
ber of  some  households;  and  he  found  that 
some  husbands  would,  eA'en  in  his  presence, 
scold  and  nag  the  good  Avife,  and  let  it  go 
Avithout  an  apology.  He  gave  one  illustra- 
tion that  sent  -a  chill  down  m.y  back.  A  cer- 
tain man  Avas  in  the  habit  of  scolding  and 
nagging  the  poor  patient  Avife  as  Avell  as  the 
rest  of  the  household,  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  did  not  scruple  to  complain  and  criticise 
even  in  the  presence  of  the  doctor.  Finally 
the  patient  Avife  died.  Then,  but  not  before, 
the  man  aAvoke  and  remembered  his  sins. 
Nothing  could  console  him.  He  said  to  tlie 
doctor,  after  she  Avas  dead,  "Oh  !  Avhat  would 
T^give  to  be  able  to  call  her  back  and  tell 
her  how  I  regret  ray  thoughtless  words! 
Doctoi-,  I  Avould  give  everything  T  have  in 
this  Avorld  to  be  able  to  see  her  and  talk  to 
her  just  a  few  brief  moments."  Then  lie 
added  something  the  doctor  said  he  Avould 
never  tell  out  to  the  Avorld  Avere  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  it  Avould  help  a  h  t  of  hus- 
bands Avhose  Avives  are  still  living.  This 
poor  man,  in  hw,  jiaroxysms  of  grief,  said: 

"Doctor,  you  heard  me  make  such  and 
sucii  expressions  to  my  poor  suffering  wife. 
You  lieard  me  at  times  go  on  in  this  Avay 
until  the  poor  woman  Avas  in  tears." 
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The  doctor  was  compelled  to  assent  that 
he  did  remember ;  and  he  also  added  that  lie 
explained  to  his  friend  that  it  was  often  a 
question  as  to  whether  it  would  do  good  vv 
harm  to  venture  even  a  protest.  And  then 
came  the  reply.  Now  listen,  dear  reader, 
and  remember.  The  poor  bereaved  man 
said  something  as  follows : 

''Doctor,  you  should  have  rebuked  me 
fairly  and  squarely  on  the  spot;  and  if 
words  would  not  have  been  sufficient  you 
should  have  planted  your  fist  between  my 
eyes  and  pounded  some  sense  into  my  poor 
befuddled  brain." 

I  want  to  confess,  dear  reader,  that  of 
late — yes,  for  a  year  or  more  past — when 
there  has  been  some  little  disagreement  be- 
tween Mrs.  Root  and  myself,  when  hasty 
'words  have  eoms  into  my  mind,  or,  perhajDS 
I  had  better  say,  words  prompted  by  Satan, 
I  have  had  the  good  sense  to  say  to  myself, 
"The  dear  woman  is  now  getting  closer  and 
closer  to  eighty  years.  If  she  should  b? 
taken  away  first,  is  it  possible  that  I  may 
recall  what  I  am  about  to  sayf  May  the 
Lord  be  i3raised  I  did  not  say  it;  but  I  feel 
guilty  to  think  of  anything  so  unkind  or 
lacking  in  gentleness  even  coming  into  my 
mind  toward  the  dear  companion  who  has 
set  an  examjile  before  me  and  led  me  out  of 
countless  troubles  in  the  years  we  have 
passed  together. 

Dr.  Barker  said  if  we  wanted  to  be  hap- 
py, the  shortest  cut  toward  real  genuine 
hapi^iness  and  satisfaction  is  to  go  a  littl^ 
out  of  the  way  to  give  encouraging  words  or 
a  helping  hand  to  somebody  else.  It  does 
not  matter  particularly  who  it  is.  Give  the 
whole  wide  world  to  understand  that  you 
are  a  friend  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  no  matter  in  what  guise  or  what  sort 
of  clothing  or  circumstances  you  find  them. 
Make  them  smile  if  you  can,  and  give  them 
a  lift  if  they  need  a  lift;  and  keep  on  so 
doing.  If  you  lose  some  treasure  that  you 
might  have  obtained  here  on  earth  by  rush- 
ing off  to  business,  you  will  not  only  find 
yourself  happy,  but  in  the  great  future  you 
may  find  also  treasures  laid  up  in  heaven. 
Then  the  speaker  quoted  in  a  most  eloquent 
way  that  beautiful  passage  in  the  25th  chap- 
ter of  Matthew,  commencing  at  the  31st 
verse.  At  the  close  lie  laid  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  passage,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

No.  5.  This  was  the  closing  secret  of 
happiness.  When  the  doctor  started  out  I 
could  not  make  up  my  mind  clearly  as  to 
vvlietlier  he  was  a  professing  Christian  or 
not;  but  his  quotation  of  beautiful  texts  to 
clincli  st)ine  point  he  bad  made  caused  me 


more  and  more  to  decide  that,  even  if  he  was 
a  doctor  instead  of  a  preacher,  his  talk 
would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  many 
preachers  as  well  as  to  A.  I.  Root. 

Dr.  Barker  said  in  closing  that  the  dear 
Savior,  over  and  over  again  (I  do  not  know 
but  it  was  a  hundred  times  or  more),  em- 
phasized the  thought  expressed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  that  wonderful  prayer,  "Our 
Father  who  art  in  heaven;"  and  that  we 
should  all  keep  the  thought  constantly  in 
mind  that  God  is  our  Father — the  Father  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  looks  up 
to  him  and  calls  him  Father.  He  reminded 
us  that  we  have  a  fashion  of  praying  for 
things  that  we  think  are  needed  to  make  us 
hajipy.  Sometimes  the  prayer  has  not  been 
answered,  and  we  feel  sore  about  it.  Doubt- 
less many  in  that  audience,  he  said,  had  per- 
sisted and  insisted  on  getting  the  thing 
prayed  for,  even  if  the  means  used  in  get- 
ting it  were  not  exactly  fair.  And  then  he 
added,  "You  can  doubtless  rem'ember  also 
that  the  thing  you  coveted  did  you  harm  in- 
stead of  good.     God  knew  best." 


"  CAST   THY   BREAD   UPON  THE  WATERS." 

Mr.  Boot : — I  have  jvist  read  Our  Homes  in  this 
month's  Gleanings.  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God"  is  part  of  your  text;  That  reminded  me  of 
something  that  I  had  Letter  attend  to  before  I 
forget. 

You  will  remember  that  I  wrote  you  a  letter  some- 
thing over  a  year  ago — I  think  it  is  quite  a  bit  over 
a  year,  but  I  am  forgetful,  and  haven't  time  now  to 
look  it  up.  I  wrote  you  something  about  my  print- 
ing-shop, bees,  and  about  our  gospel-tract  work,  etc. 
You  printed  my  letter  in  Gleanings,  and  remarked 
that  the  readers  could  get  my  little  calendar  by 
sending  for  it,  and  added  that  they  should  enclose  a 
stamp  or  something  more  than  a  stamp  if  they  felt 
able  to  do  so.  Well,  what  made  me  think  of  that 
incident  when  I  read  this  month's  Homes  is  this: 
The  motto  or  text  at  the  vop  of  this  year's  calendar 
is  that  very  text;  and  in  answer  to  your  remark  in 
Gleanings,  a  man  in  or  near  Modesta,  California, 
sent  us  some  stamps  (I  think  20  cents,  if  I  remem- 
ber right),  and  wanted  calendars,  etc.  He  also 
asked  me  to  mail  a  calendar  to  a  person  somewhere 
in  California,  giving  name  and  address.  We  mailed 
the  literature  as  requested,  and  now  comes  the  part 
that  is  of  most  interest  to  you.  Not  many  months 
after  that  he  wrote  that  the  calendar  which  was  sent 
to  his  brother-in-law  was  the  means  in  God's  hands 
of  that  man's  salvation,  especially  the  text  "Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God,"  and  also  the  ope  for  July, 
"Be  thou  faithful  unto  death."  This  man  further 
wrote  that  his  brother-in-law  had  been  a  very  pro- 
fane man,  and  not  very  long  after  his  conversion 
died  in  the  hope  of  salvation. 

How  wonderful  the  dealings  of  God!  That  notice 
or  remark  in  Gleanings  caused  this  man  to  help  us 
with  stamps.  His  request  for  a  calendar  sent  to  his 
brother-in-law  brought  the  mentioned  text  under  his 
eyes,  so  that  God  could  use  it  to  his  conversion. 
Some  very  insignificant  things,  with  God's  help  and 
blessing,  may  accomplish  great  things.  To  God  be 
all  the  glory. 

I  would  just  like  to  mention  tliat  our  1918  calen- 
dar will  soon  be  I'cady  fur  mailing.  Tlie  first  text  is, 
"The     coming    of    the     Lord     draweth     nigh."       The 
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calendar  will  le  Jent  out  fieo  as  usual  to  all  who 
apply  for  it  as  fast  as  we  can  mail  and  as  stamps  are 
fortlicomin'j;.  If  you  see  fit  you  can  again  mention 
it  in  Glkanings.  ,Iust  say  it  in  your  own  words 
as  you  see  fit.  The  m-jst  imixn-tant  i)nrt  is  to  get 
our  name  and  address  K)rie(  t  fo  that  nobody  will 
send  to  wron?  place.  S.  E.  Koth. 

Gospel  Tract  Mission,  Rt.  3,  Woodburn,   Oregon. 

Along  with  the  above  cam?  a  very  hel))fnl 
tract  entitled  "Suppose,"  and  on  the  margin 
friend  R.  has  written  with  a  typewriter, 
"Who  are  you  working  fcr?"  Jn  regard  to 
I  he  letter  above,  again  and  again  thru  my 
busy  life  I  have  seen  cases  such  as  mention- 
ed. Some  little  thing  done  on  th?  impulse 
of  the  moment,  and  quickly  forgotten,  has 
brought  forth  jewels  into  God's  kingdom. 


SELLING   HONEY   ON   SUNDAY^   AND   SOME 
OTHER  THINGS. 

And  he  said  unto  them,  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
there  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  parents,  or 
brethren,  or  wife,  or  children,  for  the  kingdom  of 
God's  sake,  who  shall  not  receive  manifold  more  in 
this  present  time,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life 
everlasting. — Luke  18:29,30. 

Mr.  Root: — I  enjoyed  reading  your  Home  talk  in 
Gleanings  for  January.  I  was  reminded  of  the 
Home  talks  I  used  to  read  in  Gleanings  thirty 
years  ago,  and  how  much  good  I  derived  from  the 
same — one  of  them  especially,  when  I  was  blind 
with  sore  eyes.  My  mother  read  it  to  me.  It  was 
about  every  one  bearing  his  own  share  of-  the  sor- 
rows. It  caused  me  to  be  more  patient,  and  trust 
our  heavenly  Father  more.  I  hope  you  may  be 
spared  many  years,  as  your  light  is  yet  shining 
brightly  for  our  Father's  cause. 

There  is  a  piece  written  by  the  editor  in  regard 
to  selling  honey  at  the  door.  The  largest  sales 
seem  to  be  on  Sunday.  Tliat  does  not  appeal  to  me. 
Perhaps  one  might  have  a  sign  to  turn  around  on 
Saturday  night.  We  did  that  w-ith  a  rent  sign  we 
had  in  front  of  the  house.  I  do  like  to  talk  bees  to 
people ;  but  hardly  would  like  to  do  it  on  Sunday  for 
the  purpn.'^e  of  financial  gain.  Our  influence  counts 
much  with  others.  There  is  quite  a  good  deal  of 
labor  done  here  on  Sunday ;  but  one  man  told  me 
that  when  he  had  tried  resting  his  teams  and  men 
on  that  day  they  had  accomplished  more  work;  and 
a  young  man  I  know,  a  carpenter,  when  Saturday 
night  came  said  he  would  not  work  next  day,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  twelve  workmen  did  the  same  by  his 
example.  We  poor  mortals  need  every  seventh  day 
to  get  spiritual  strength  td  live  right  and  do  good 
to  others.     That  is  my  belief.       J.  F.  VanPetten. 

Long  Beach,   Cal.,  Jan.  20. 

My  good  friend,  I  am  glad  you  make  men- 
tion of  taking  down  the  sign  "Honey  for 
Sale"  or  fixing  it  so  it  could  be  easily  turned 
around — that  is,  at  night  or  after  dark. 
Xgw,  while  we  are  trying  to  remember  the 
Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy,  we  should  also 
rse  our  best  judgment  and  try  to  avoid 
antagonizing  the  peonls  whp  may  not  tliink 
as  we  do.  People  often  come  to  our  jdace 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  sometimes  just  at 
church  time,  and  want  to  look  over  the 
]iremises.  This  is  especially  the  case  since 
automobiles  have  become  so  common,  and  tlie 
city  ])cojd?,  many  of  them,  choose  Sunday 


to  go  out  into  the  coinitiy  (U-  go  vi-siting. 
My  judgment  is,  after  praying  over  tlie  mat- 
ter, that  we  should  be  a  little  careful  about 
laying  down  cast-iron  rules.  I  would  by 
all  means  advise  either  taking  the  sign 
down  or  having  the  back  side  read,  as  we 
often  see  in  many  public  places,  "  No 
visitors  received  on  Sunday,"  or,  if  you 
choose,  have  the  back  of  the  sign  read,  "No 
honey  for  sale  on  Sunday."  But  suppose 
your  caller  did  not  notice  the  sign.  If  the 
honey  is  already  put  up  in  tumblers  or  jars 
I  think  I  would  hand  him  a  jar;  and  if  he  is 
an  accjuaintanc?  I  would  ask  him  to  pay  for 
it  some  other  time,  as  you  do  not  believe 
in  doing  business  on  Sunday.  Try  to  pre- 
serve friendly  relations  with  the  caller,  even 
tho  you  deviate  a  little,  in  order  that  he 
may  not  think  you  a  "fanatic"  on  this  que"^- 
tion. 

With  the  trying  weather  we  have  had  of 
late,  quite  a  number  of  farmers  in  our 
county  have  been  out  cutting  their  grain 
on  Sunday.  There  will  be,  of  course,  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  in  regard  to  this  matter: 
but  I  feel  quite  sure,  as  you  say,  that  the 
farmer  or  anybody  else  who  tries  to  remem- 
ber the  Sabbath  day  and  keep  it  holy  will 
in  the  end  come  out  ahead. 


STARTING  WITH  SAWDUST  AND  ENDING  WITH 
GOLD. 

I  have  many  times  been  pleased  by  origi- 
nal suggestions  in  the  Western  Christian 
Union,  of  Bonneville,  Mo.  Below  is  a  sam- 
ple of  its  short  editorials  : 

The  narrow  way  is  not  a  mere  sawdust  trail  all 
the  way.  It  may  start  in  a  sawdust  trail,  but  it 
should  end  in  streets  jsaved  with  gold. 


THE   CHICKEN   BUSINESS   IN   ARIZONA. 

Out  of  our  family  of  seven  boys  and 
girls,  I  have  only  one  brother  left.  From  a 
letter  received  from  him  I  clip  the  follow- 
ing: 

It  does  not  cost  us  much  to  live  here.  We  have 
our  garden,  and  milk,  and  butter,  and  chickens. 
Nellie  has  one  hen  that  brought  out  18  chicks.  She 
weaned  them  and  came  off  with  16  more  the  next 
time.  They  are  weaned,  and  she  is  laying  again 
now.     But  we  will  not  raise  any  more  this  year. 

Pima,  Arizona,  July  9.  J.  H.  ROOT. 

It  seems  a  little  strange  and  perhaps 
somewhat  discouraging  to  find  that  a  hen 
which  goes  away  by  herself  and  steals  'lor 
nest  makes  a  better  record  than  hens  that 
are  helped  by  even  an  expert  poultry- 
keeper.  As  I  take  it,  in  the  above  case  the 
hen  stole  her  nest  both  times.  If  one  could 
succeed  in  making  a  whole  flock  of  biddies 
do  as  well,  how  easy  a  matter  it  would  be 
to  get  started  in  tlie  i)oultry  business! 
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SEED    POTATOES    BY    MAIL. 

It  is  getting  to  be  time,  good  friends,  to 
think  about  making  preparations  for  pota- 
toes for  planting  next  season ;  and  our 
friends  down  in  Florida,  many  of  them,  are 
prejjaring  to  plant  at  least  a  few  potatoes 
about  the  middle  of  this  month  of  Septem- 
ber. We  do  not  know  what  seed  potatoes 
are  going  to  cost,  but  they  will  probably  be 
pretty  well  up.  Some  time  about  the  last 
of  March  I  saw  the  following  in  one  of  our 
seed  catalogs : 

POTATO  EYES  BY  MAIL POSTPAID. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  furnishing  our 
customers  good  sound  potato  eyes  by  mail.  It  saves 
high  freight  and  allows  you  to  get  a  start  of  new 
varieties  for  a  mere  nothing.  These  potato  eyes  give 
very  best  of  satisfaction.  Remember  they  come  by 
mail  postpaid,  and  sure  to  grow.  Try  our  new 
kinds.  At  a  very  small  expense  you  can  grow  an 
experiment  patch  for  exhibition.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting and  profitable;  75  eyes  should  produce  a 
bushel  or  more  of  good  sound  potatoes  any  variety. 

In  order  to  have  some  early  potatoes  in 
Ohio  I  sent  $1.00  for  125  eyes  as  above.  My 
daughter  here  in  Medina  put  them  in  her 
greenhouse  about  the  first  of  April  in  a  box 
of  very  rich  comi^ost,  mostly  well-rotted 
stable  manure.  When  I  got  back  about  the 
first  of  May  there  were  75  pretty  good 
strong  plants.  I  gave  them  good  care  and 
planted  them  outdoors  about  the  middle  of 
May  in  good  rich  ground  reinforced  witli 
some  fine  old  stable  manure.  Today,  Au- 
gust 11,  I  have  just  finished  digging,  and 
have  got  a  good  half-bushel  of  nice  Six 
Weeks  potatoes.  Let  us  now  go  back  a 
little. 

About  April  1, 1  gave  another  dollar  for  a 
P'?ck  of  Early  Ohio  potatoes.  These  Avere 
bedded  in  good  rich  soil  in  the  sun,  pro- 
tected nights  until  they  made  good  strong 
shoots  and  roots,  as  I  described  repeatedly 
during  the  past  winter;  and  this  peck  of  po- 
tatoes were  cut  to  one  or  two  eyes,  and 
planted  in  the  open  ground  about  the  same 
time  I  planted  my  Six  Weeks  potatoes;  but 
in  spite  of  everything  I  could  do  the  pota- 
toes from  eyes  that  cam.e  by  mail  never  grew 
near  as  thrifty  and  strong  as  the  Early 
Ohio  that  had  a  good  chunk  of  potato  for 
each  plant.  The  trouble  with  the  potato 
eyes  by  mail  was  that  they  were  cut  too 
small — that  is,  there  was  but  very  little  po- 
tato attaclied  to  each  eye.  Some  of  them 
were  not  much  larger  than  a  nickel  (potato, 
eye,  and  all).  May  be  the  largest  of  them 
was  as  large  as  a  quarter;  but  they  were 
sliced  vei'y  thin.  My  opinion  is  that  unless 
there  is  a  pretty  good  chunk  of  potato  with 
each  eye,  nothing  can  well  make  up  for  il. 


It  is  like  bringing  up  babies  oil  some  substi- 
tute for  mother's  milk.  Nature's  provisions 
for  the  young  animal  or  for  the  young 
plant  cannot  be  very  much  imjaroved  on. 
Now  for  the  Early  Ohics. 

Erom  the  one  peck  I  got  about  10  pecks 
of  very  nice  potatoes,  most  of  them  large. 
By  the  way,  a  point  comes  in  right  here 
about  Terry's  plan  of  cutting  to  one  eye. 
The  Six  Weeks  potatoes  were,  of  course, 
one  eye.  As  a  rule  there  was  just  one  stalk 
and  no  more,  and  the  potatoes  are  almost  in- 
variably of  good  size — almost  none  of  them 
small.  In  several  cases  I  found  just  one 
good  large  potato  in  a  hill.  The  one  eye 
and  one  stalk  had  given  all  its  energies  to 
the  support  of  just  the  one  potato.  If  you 
wish  to  avoid  having  little  potatoes,  follow 
Terry,  cutting  to  one  eye;  and  if  you  wish 
to  go  to  the  trouble  you  can  pull  out  all 
stalks  but  one.  Some  of  our  Early  Ohios 
are  almost  too  large.  Some  writer  years 
ago  said  that  20  bushels  of  potatoes  for  one 
planted  was  a  very  good  crop;  and  that  is 
exactly  one-half  what  I  got  from  my  Early 
Ohios — 10  pecks  from  the  one  peck  planted. 
Perhaps  I  should  add  that  a  severe  drouth, 
just  as  the  potatoes  were  beginning  to  ma- 
ture, probably  cut  short  the  crop  of  both 
kinds.  The  Six  Weeks  potato  is  probably 
an  improved  variety  of  the  Early  Ohio.  It 
is  a  little  earlier,  looks  very  much  like  the 
Early  Ohio,  and  we  think,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
of  rather  better  quality. 


rHE    "  HIGH    COST    OF    LIVING  " — ^^SOMETHING 
MORE  IN  REGARD  TO  IT. 

The  following,  from  a  good  Canadian 
friend,  meets  my  hearty  indorsement : 

THIS    AFFECTS    YOUR    POCKETBOOK. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  continual  cry  about 
the  "high  cost  of  living."  If  we  would  take  a  few 
moments  to  consider  and  change  our  ways,  we 
should  soon  have  this  vexed  question  solved.  We  throw 
away  or  feed  to  the  pigs  much  valuable  food  that 
sliould  1  o  used  on  the  family  table — for  instance, 
milk,  shorts,  bran,  and  potato  peelings.  Science 
plainly  proves  that  a  quart  of  milk  contains  as  much 
human  nourishment  as  two  pounds  of  cliicken  or  two 
pounds  of  beefsteak  (prevailing  prices  here,  milk 
-0  cents  per  quart,  chicken  28  cents  per  pound,  and 
beefsteak  30  cents  per  pound).  Again,  take  the 
skim  milk  that  is  considered  almost  worthless.  We 
are  taught  by  science  that  it  contains  the  bone  and 
muscle  forming  elements ;  yet  how  few  use  a  ,iug  of 
milk  on  the  meal-table  instead  of  the.nerve-wreckinT 
tea  and  coffee!  The  milk  is  thrown  to  the  pigs  and 
the  tea  given  to  the  children,  whereas  it  should  le 
uice  fersa.  Tlie  bran  and  shorts — the  mviscle  and 
bnne  forming  elements — are  separated  from  the 
v.'lica*.  and  the  starchy  part  ground  into  flour. 
The  former  is  fed  to  the  cattle,  the  latter  to  the 
family  :  u  licicas  the  whole  wheat  should  be  ground 
iukI   usc:I    fur   I, read  and  porridge,   etc. 
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Every  fanntn-  could,  ns  o;i.sil.v  as  not,  have  his  5 
or  10  hives  of  bees,  and  have  from  500  to  1000 
pounds  of  honey  laid  by  in  the  pantry  to  be  iised 
in  a  great  variety  of  vi-ays  instead  of  laying  out  the 
same  amount  of   hard  cash   for  sugar. 

Honey  can  t.ake  the  place  of  sugar  in  making  ice- 
cream, and  is  superior.  It  is  excellent  in  making 
wedding  cakes,  etc.,  keeping  them  moist  and  free 
from  mould  and  mustiness;  and  here  is  a  hint  to 
those  sending  cookery  to  the  boys  in  France:  If 
you  substitute  honey  for  sugar,  and  use  half  the 
eggs  and  milk  your  recipe  calls  for,  you  may  rest 
satisfied  that  it  will  neither  mould  nor  dry  out  in 
transit.  We  have  had  very  satisfactory  reports  of 
honey  cookery  sent  to  friends  in  the  trenches.  We 
prefer  soda  and  cream  of  tartar  to  baking-powder 
in  honey  cookery.  If  you  use  a  baking-powder 
recipe,  add  a  pinch  of  soda.  Forty  years  ago  honey 
sold  at  40  cents  per  pound,  and  butter  at  10;  but 
now  honey  sells  at  15  cents  per  pound,  and  butter 
at  50 ;  so  it  doesn't  require  much  argument  to 
prove  which  is  cheaper. 

Once  a  year  we  are  taught  by  government  experts 
that  the  better  part  of  the  potato  lies  next  to  the 
skin,  so  that  those  who  take  off  a  thick  peeling  throw 
to  the  pigs  or  on  the  garbage-heap  the  better  part 
of  the  potato.  Is  it  any  wonder  the  human  family 
has  poor  bones,  poor  teeth,  poor  health,  and  a  poor 
pocketbook?  Carlyle  well  said  that  "only  one  per- 
son in  five  thousand  thinks." 

The  women  of  Ontario,  Canada,  were  granted 
their  franchise  on  Feb.   14,    1917. 

James  M.  Munro. 

Slate  River  Valley,  Ontario,  March  3,   1917. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  family — espe- 
cially families  of  moderate  means — should 
have  some  sort  of  little  mill  (a  coffee-mill 
if  they  cannot  do  any  better)  and  grind 
their  own  wheat.  A  recent  government  bul- 
letin declared  that  some  of  the  wheat 
preparations  we  buy  at  the  groceries  cost 
as  high  as  48  cents  per  pound ;  and  I  greatly 
fear  it  is  oftentimes  poor  hard-working  peo- 
ple wlio  pay  this  enormous  price  when  they 
could  by  grinding  their  own  wheat  get  it 
for  less  than  four  cents  a  pound.  Just  think 
of  it!  You  are  paying  twelve  times  as 
much  for  your  "daily  bread"  as  you  would 
have  to  pay  if  you  ground  the  wheat  in  your 
own  home.  Better  still,  have  a  little  patch 
and  grow  your  own  wheat.  Have  it  nice 
and  fresh.  At  present  prices  I  do  believe 
it  would  i^ay  to  have  a  little  patch  of  wheat 
in  the  back  yard,  cared  for  with  a  little 
liand  cultivator  as  you  raise  other  garden 
stuff.  You  get  a  nicer,  plumper  wheat,  and 
have  it  "fresh  from  the  garden." 


TWEXTY-FIVE  DOLLARS  A  DAY  ON  YOUR  FARM. 

Mind  you,  dear  friends,  I  do  not  say  you 
can  make  that  right  along,  but  T  do  think 
that  many  of  you  might  make  it  for  a  day 
or  half  a  day  if  you  get  right  at  it  in  se- 
lecting your  seed  corn  for  next  year.  See 
the  clipping  below  from  the  Practical 
Farmer: 

$25  PER  D.\Y CAN  YOU  EARN  MORE  ? 

If  you  would  like  to  earn  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
dollars  a  day,   it  cannot  be  done  easier  at  this  time 


of  the  year  than  by  going  into  your  cornfield  and 
selecting  seed  for  next  year's  crop.  By  practicing 
this  method  of  seed-corn  selection  it  is  possible  to 
increase  your  acre  yield  the  following  year  five 
bushels  over  your  average;  so  it  can  be  readily  seen, 
with  corn  at  its  present  price,  time  could  not  be 
better  spent.  The  great  advantage  in  this  practice 
is  that  the  grower  is  able  to  get  seed  that  he  knows 
has  matured  in  his  normal  growing  season. 

For  several  years  past  1  have  gone  out 
into  our  cornfield  in  Sei)tember  and  selected 
nice  ears,  as  T  have  i)reviously  described, 
from  the  first  that  were  fully  matured.  As 
a  result  we  have  corn  that  has  escaped  frost 
when  most  of  the  corn  in  this  region  is  often 
badly  caught.  Another  thing,  by  making  a 
germination  test  of  each  ear,  there  ai^e  .so 
feAV  stalks  missing  this  season  that  we  did 
not  "  plant  over "  at  all.  Almost  every 
kernel  planted  grew. 


THE   CHAYOTE   IN    MEXICO*,    SOMETHING   FUR- 
THER    IN     REGARD     TO     IT. 

We  give  the  following  kind  letter  just 
about  as  our  good  friend  wrote  it.  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  read  with  great  interest, 
not  only  because  of  what  the  writer  says 
about  the  cliayote,  but  because  of  the 
quaint  way  in  which  one  not  familiar  with 
our  language  expresses  himself.  It  does 
me  a  lot  of  good  to  get  such  letters,  be- 
cause it  brings  so  vividly  to  mind  the  time 
I  made  that  bicycle  trip  down  in  Cuba, 
when  I  spoke  only  English,  and  the  different 
friends,  beekeepers  and  all,  spoke  only 
Spanish. 

Dear  Mr.  Root: — Four  months  ago  I  took  a 
trial  subscription  at  Gleanings.  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  same,  and  am  in  search  of  a 
paper  dollar  to  send  to  you  in  order  to  secure  an 
annual  subscription  from  October  first.  We  have 
not  yet  postoflfice  money  orders,  and  the  "  dollars  " 
here  are  very  scarce ;  but  I  think  to  find  one  if  I 
search  for  it. 

On  page  641,  Gleanings  for  August,  I  read  what 
you  say  about  the  chayote,  a  very  common  vegetable 
in  central  and  south  Mexico.  Here  the  chayote  is 
found  in  every  house,  and  in  many  gardens  there 
are  a  great  number  of  them.  They  have  flowers 
in  September  and  October,  and  the  fruits  are 
ready  in  December  and  January. 

All  that  you  say  about  the  chayote  is  true  and 
good,  but  you  must  add  the  following: 

1.  The  flowers  of  the  chayote  are  melliferous. 
I  have  seen  many  bees  in  the  plantations  near  the 
Experimental  Apiary  in  Mexico  City,  and  here  in 
the  state  of  Michoacan.  A  good  crop  in  my  apiary 
is   secured   by   the   same. 

There  is  also  here  a  very  melliferous  plant  named 
"  chayotille,"  but  this  plant  is  a  nuisance  because 
it  gives  no  fruit  and  kills  the  plants  near  by. 

2.  The  roots  of  the  chayote  may  be  eaten  also. 
Here  after  the  second  year  of  production  the  gar- 
deners take  out  the  roots  in  the  following  manner: 
A  meter  or  so  is  taken  from  plant  No.  1.  Then 
they  make  an  excavation  in  No.  2  in  search  of 
the  roots,  which  are  very  capricious  in  form, 
and  of  a  weight  from  6  to  12  pounds.  The  second 
half.  No.  n.  is  for  the  next  year,  and  I  must  add 
that    these   tuberous   roots   are   not   necessary    for   the 
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life  of  the  plant,  which  grows  always,  sometimes  be- 
fore the  old  crop  is  over.  The  roots  are  only 
another  crop'';  and  if  they  are  not  taken  away  from 
the  earth  they  dry  in  it  and  disappear,  leaving 
only  the  exterior  cover.  The  tall  roots  are  some- 
times fibrous,  but  not  all.  The  small  ones  are  better ; 
and  all,  after  being  cooked  in  boiling  water,  are 
very  good  in  beaten  eggs.  Here  the  poor  eat  them 
alone  with   some  salt,  like  potatoes. 


I  hope,  Mr.  Root,  that  you  may  make  out  to  read 
my  letter  in  such  a  bad  English.  I  don't  very  well 
know  how  to  write  it ;  but  if  you  wish  you  can 
correct  my  words  and  take  from  them  some  informa- 
tion for  your  readers  about  the  chayote  which  I 
knew  in  Fr<ince  ten  years  ago.  At  home,  near 
Marseilles,  my  father  had  some  plants;  but  the 
utility  of  the  roots  and  flowers  was  imknown. 

Uruapan,    Mexico,    Aug.    24.        P.    Provensal. 


TEMPERANCE 


Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that  which  is 
not  bread?  and  your  labor  for  that  which  satisfieth 
not  ? — Isaiah  .55  :2. 

Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth, 
where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
break  through  and  steal. — Matt.  6:19. 

My  good  friends,  just  about  a, year  ago 
I  exhorted  (in  my  humble  way)  every  voter 
in  Ohio  to  be  on  hand  at  the  coming  elec- 
tion, and  not  only  to  vote  dry  but  to  take 
some  of  his  time,  and  use  all  his  influence 
to  induce  every  other  voter  to  vote  dry  also. 
You  know  how  it  turned  out.  The  great 
wicked  city  of  Cincinnati,  with  its  millions 
of  money  (and  lack  of  consei?nce)  over- 
powered us.  But  they  would  not  have  over- 
powered us  had  every  man  voted  who  could 
vote  outside  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 
I  have  not  the  figures  here;  but  the  Ameri- 
can Issue  gave  the  number  wbo  neglected  to 
go  to  the  polls  and  did  not  vote  at  all. 
And  even  taking  it  for  granted  that  a  large 
part  of  them  might  have  voted  wet,  there 
were  still  enough,  without  question,  to  de- 
feat the  bum  element  of  Cincinnati  and 
make  Ohio  dry. 

Well,  during  the  past  year  tremendous 
progi'ess  has  been  made  for  prohibition.  It 
would  take  a  whole  page  to  enumerate  it 
all.  Not  only  the  United  States  but  the 
whole  wide  world  has  b"en  rousing  up 
from  its  lethargy'.  The  tremendous  demand 
for  "  efficiency,"  not  only  in  war  but  in 
the  factory,  on  the  farm,  ancl  everj^where 
else  (in  consequence  of  the  terrible  war), 
has  thrown  a  searchlight  so  strongly  on  the 
results  of  drink — yes,  the  results  of  even 
the  very  moderate  use  of  intoxicants  — 
that  we  may  say  there  has  been  a  great  ad- 
vance toward  prohibition.  Just  now  we 
are  i^ejoicing  that  the  distillers  are  cut  off 
by  federal  law.  Not  only  that,  a  similar 
law  cuts  off  "  Scotch  whisky "  and  eveiy 
other  kind  of  whisky  Hint  lias  heretofore 
been  shipped  into  the  United  Stales  by  tlio 
carload  and  shipload.  May  God  be  praised 
for  this  tremendous  triumph  of  righteous- 
ness over  iiii(iuity.  It  is  true  that  tlie  gi'eat 
stock  of  liquors  in  bond  may  be  used  unless 


the  President  shall  demand  that  it  be  con- 
verted into  alcohol  for  fuel  and  war  muni- 
tions. But  already  the  i^riee  of  a  drink  of 
whisky  has  gone  away  up,  and  bids  fair  to 
go  higher.  Of  course,  there  are  those  who 
will  have  it,  no  matter  what  the  price  may 
be,  but  they  are  fast  becoming  fewer  and 
fewer. 

Now,  this  issue  of  Gleanings  will  prob- 
ably be  my  last  chance  to  urge  the  voters 
of  Ohio  to  rouse  up,  put  aside  business, 
care  of  crops,  or  anything  else,  in  order  to 
get  in  a  vote  to  make  Ohio  dry.  As  I  have 
said  before,  warn  your  neighbors  and  im- 
press on  them  the  necessity  of  being 
ready  and  on  hand  on  election  day.  We 
must  work  and  pray  as  we  never  did  before ; 
for  as  Ohio  gpes  in  the  coming  election,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  the  whole  United  State? 
will  go ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  whole 
wide  world,  is  just  now  watching  our  na- 
tion, and  taking  example  from  us.  Of 
course,  we  feel  sad  to  think  the  brewers — 
at  least  for  the  present — can  go  on  with 
their  work  of  taking  the  grains  that  are 
sorely  needed  for  food  to  make  that  which 
is  the  greatest  enemy  of  food  that  the 
prince  of  darkness  ever  invented. 

Below  is  something  I  just  clipped  from 
the  American  Issue,  which  they  credit  to 
the  Herald  and  Presbyter;  and  altho  I  do 
not  as  a  rule  approve  of  sarcasm,  I  think 
the  sarcasm  in  the  following  article  hits 
the  very  spot  that  needs  hitting  a  tremen- 
dous blow  as  nothing  else  could  do.  Read 
it  over  and  over.  Read  it  to  your  wife, 
and  then  read  it  to  the  voters  whom  you 
know,  that  might  possibly  be  induced  to 
vote  wet.  IMay  God  speed  the  little  clip- 
ping. 

TirE     MOTHERS    AND     TIIH    BREWERS. 

Upon  the  women  in  their  homes  is  falling  th« 
burden  of  conserving  the  food  supplies  of  the  na- 
tion. They  are  urged  and  exhorted  and  commanded 
to  slave  and  save,  and  scrimp  and  take  care  of 
every  crumb  and  tuber  and  leaf  and  shred  of  food. 
Yes,  p'ease  you,  this  iis  well,  and  women  will  do 
llieir  duty,  with  aching  back  and  bleeding  fingens. 
Mothers,    with    their    boys    in    the    field    and    their 
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hearts  achins  for  lliem  as  tliey  pray,  will  darn  and 
delve,  will  knit  and  cook,  that  the  country  may  be 
saved.  Yet,  all  the  same,  that  bloated  brewer, 
avaricious  and  rapacious,  will  go  on  manufacturing 
his  disease-producing,  deadly  poisons  out  of  the 
precious  grain  that  would  make  eleven  million 
loaves  of  bread  a  day.  What  matters  it  that  millions 
of  people  are  perishing  for  that  food,  and  that  we 
and  our  allies  shall  need  every  grain  that  can  be 
grown,  these  conscienceless  marauders  continue  to 
ravage  the  granaries  of  the  land. 

Grind  down  the  women.  Lash  them  to  their  toil. 
Tliey  are  only  women.  They  are  the  worthless 
mothers  of  the  soldiers.  They  are  the  insignificant 
toilers  of  the  households.  Lay  on  the  stripes  and 
goad  them  to  their  tasks  in  the  name  of  patriotism. 
And  let  these  Teuton  brewers  commandeer  the  grain 
and  make  the  poison  that  shall  break  down  the 
finance,  the  efficiency,  and  the  food  supply  of  the 
nation. 

Common  sense  and  a  lofty  spirit  would  demand 
that  this  abject  course  shall  terminate.  Let  the 
women  have  consideration,  and  let  the  enemies  of 
our  nation  and  our  race  be  taught  that  they  can- 
not have  their  beastly,  piratical,  higlivray-robber 
privilege  accorded  to  them  any  longer.  In  the 
name  of  all  that  is  hopeful  and  good,  exit  the  scarlet 
woman  and  the  brewer;  enter  the  Mother. 

Here  is  another  clipping,  from  the  Sun- 
day School  Times.  It  illustrates  the 
stranglehold  that  the  brewers  seem  to  have 
over  in  England  on  the  honest  industries 
of  the  nation. 

SUGAB    ONLY    FOR   THE    BREWERS ! 

No  one  save  Mr.  Arthur  Mee,  of  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle,  ■  author  of  "  Defeat,"  could  have 
followed  that  warning  speech  by  the  editor  of  The 
Spectator.      Said  Mr.  Mee: 

"  All  over  England  you  hear  this  cry  for  prohibi- 
tion. It  comes  from  the  heart  of  a  nation  fighting 
for  its  life,  with  the  wolf  almost  knocking  at  the 
door.  We  have  lived  thru  three  red  years  of  match- 
less courage  and  sacrifice,  to  see  our  Government, 
still  as  of  old,  worshipping  our  beer  gods,  crowning 
our  beer  barons,  rolling  26,000,000  barrels  of  beer 
thru  the  streets  of  England  while  our  people  sit 
by  their  fires  and  wonder  where  their  food  is  com- 
ing from." 

Mr.  Mee  excoriated  Lord  Devenport,  the  the'n 
Food  Controller,  who  has  put  the  British  nation  on 
its  honor  not  to  eat  so  much. 

"  We  must  eat  a  little  less,"  he  declared,  "  that 
other  people  may  drink  more." 

It  was  a  tragic  moment  when  Mr.  Mee  told  the 
story  of  a  contractor  who,  feeding  40,000  working 
people  every  day,  ordered  sugar  for  them ;  and,  send- 
ing to  the  dock  for  a  delivery  order  for  the  sugar, 
received  instead  a  letter  from  the  "Port  of  London 
Authority  which  said: 

Delivery  of  sugar  stopped  by  Food  Controller  un- 
less for  brewers  1 

There  were  incredulous  cries  of  "No!  no!"  from 
his  hearers  when  the  newspaper  man  held  up  the  let- 
ter written  on  the  official  note  paper  of  the  Port  of 
London  Authority,  and  then  hot  cries  of  "  Shame  1" 
followed. 

Not  many  days  have  passed  since  this  mass  meet- 
ing issued  its  challenge,  but  they  have  seen  the  re- 
tirement of  Lord  Devenport,  and  one  important 
change  is  following  fast  upon  the  heels  of  another. 


AVILL  ABSORl?  ALL  MKX. 

"We  find  the  following-  in  the  American 
Issue,  which  they  clip  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune : 


"  Peoria's  manufacturei-s  will  snap  up  every 
available  man  Monday  morning,"  said  a  conspicuous 
Peoria,  111.,  business  man.  "  Between  1500  and 
2000  men  will  be  put  out  of  employment  in  the 
distilleries,  but  there  is  a  place  for  every  one  of 
them  in  the  tractor  factories,  the  implement  works, 
and  in  other  Peoria  industries.  We  can  use  every 
ounce  of  coal,  and  are  glad  to  get  it,  that  the  dis- 
tilleries have  been  requiring.  Industrially,  Peoria 
will   never   know   the   distilleries   have   been   closed." 


AFAY  GOD   HIO   PRAISED  THAT   WE   HAVK  GOT   SO 
FAR. 

ITow  (hie.s  tilis  suit  you,  which  we  clip 
from  the  Jacksonville  Times-Umonf 

No  more  foreign  liquors  can  be  imported  into  this 
country,  and  no  more  domestic  liquors  made — so 
there  you  are. 


NOT  ONLY  FOOD  BUT  "  FUEL  "ALSO. 

See  the  following  from  The  National  Ad- 
vocate : 

BEER   AND   THE    PRICE   OP   COAL. 

Writing  in  The  Outlook  on  "  Prohibition  and  the 
Price  of  Coal,"  Lewis  E.  Theiss,  of  Muncy,  Pa., 
quoted  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Cameron,  of  Latrobe,  Pa., 
as  having  said  recently,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover : 

"  I  have  lived  all  my  life  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
I  worked  for  seven  years  at  the  rolls,  and  have 
seen  the  effect  of  beer  on  output;  and  I  know  it  is 
true,  as  J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  of  the  Pittsburg  Coal 
Producers'  Association,  declared  before  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  yesterday,  that  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  in  the  Pittsburg  district  alone  would 
be  increased  5,000,000  tons  if  strong  drink  were 
eliminated.  And  beer,  may  I  repeat,  the  so-called 
light  drink,  causes  more  inefficiency  in  men  and  pre- 
empts more  space  in  freight  trains  than  whisky." 

And  then  Mr.  nieiss  went  on  to  remark: 

"  In  fact,  all  testimony  on  the  subject — from 
factory,  mine,  and  shop — tells  the  same  story.  Taie 
away  drink,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  workingman  in- 
creases amazingly.  The  simplest,  the  surest,  the 
only  certain  way  of  increasing  coal  production  at 
this  time  is  by  prohibiting  drink.  Unless  w-e  do 
that  our  citizens  will  suffer  from  cold,  our  fac- 
tories w-ill  be  hampered  for  lack  of  fuel,  our  produc- 
tion of  war  material  will  be  hindered,  the  war  will 
be  lengthened,  and  thousands  of  lives  will  be  lost 
needlessly.  If  we  want  cheaper  coal  during  the 
war,  we  must  take,  as  a  war  measure,  the  one  and 
only  step  that  will  surely  increase  coal  production." 


TOBACCO  AND  CIGARETTES  ;  SOMETHING  ABOUT 
CIGARETTES   IN  CHINA, 

Last  Sunday  a  missionary  from  China 
gave  us  a  talk  in  our  church.  He  said  the 
American  Tobacco  Comjiany  was  just  now 
sending-  cigarettes  to  be  given  away  in  China 
by  the  carload.  He  said  a  wagonload  would 
be  carried  into  a  town  and  the  agent  would 
distribute  them  among  men,  w'omen,  and 
children,  without  regard  to  age  or  anything 
else.  Then  they  put  up  posters  all  over  the 
Chinese  town  recommending  cigareltes. 
Our  friends  are  probably  well  aware  of 
what  China  has  recently  done  to  get  rid  of 
oijium.  Let  us  not  only  do  everything-  in 
our  power  to  help  China  to  treat  the  cigar- 
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ette  traffic  as  she  did  those  who  persisted  in 
violating  the  laws  against  the  opium  traffic. 
The  missionary  told  us  they  were  doing 
everything  in  their  power  to  warn  the 
Chinese,  especially  the  schoolchildren, 
against  taking  and  using  cigarettes.  They 
posted  printed  handbills  right  over  the  bills 
put  up  by  the  tobacco  company ;  and  when 
the  missionary  1-eft,  only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  tobacco  people  Avere  trying  to  make  out 
that  it  was  against  the  Chinese  laws  to  cover 
up  or  tear  down  their  posters.  The  agents 
of  the  cigarette  company  have  a  slogan 
something  like  this :  "Among  the  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  men,  women,  and  children 
in  China,  we  want  four  hundred  million  to 
be  cigarette-users." 

It  may  not  b?  known  to  our  Ohio  people 
that  we  have  strict  laws  here  that  forbid  any 
such  work  in  Ohio.  Two  years  ago  we 
))rinted  a  lot  of  leaflets  giving  a  copy  of  our 
Ohio  law.  The  heading  of  the  leaflet  reads 
as  follows : 

"Sliall   the    State   of    Ohio   continue   the 


business  of  growing  a  crop  of  fools,  idiots, 
and  imbeciles?" 

These  leaflets  will  be  mailed  free  of 
charge  to  any  one  Avho  will  see  to  distribut- 
ing them  juclieiously. 

Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap. 

We  clii3  as  follows  from  American  Issue: 

WHI.SKBY-SOAKED     KENTUCKY     NOW     KAISING     FUNDS 
TO    TEACH    HER    SOLDIERS    TO    READ    AND    WRITE. 

A  Columbus  man  was  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  other 
day.  He  saw  the  city  placarded  with  vivid  posters, 
on  which  was  printed, 

"  Fifteen  regiment's  of  our  Kentucky  soldiers  can- 
not read  or  write;  must  he  taught  before  they  go 
into   the   trenches.      Will  i/om  assist?" 

"  Vnty  don't  you  tear  down  those  posters?"  asked 
the  Columbus  citizen  of  a  gentleman,  "  for  what  they 
say  cannot  be  true." 

"  LTnfortunately,  they  are  true,"  was  the  response.. 
"  We  are  raising  money  to  send  teachers  to  the 
camps  to  teach  the  boys  to  read  and  write.  The 
trouble  is,  Kentucky  has  boasted  for  years  of  her 
production  of  whisky,  has  talked  about  the  millions 
invested  in  distilleries,  but  she  has  neglected  the 
education  of  her  people.  We  have  had  whisky  and 
distilleries,  and  now  we  have  a  state  hopelessly  in 
debt  and  thousands  of  her  people  illiterate." 

Sounds  different  from  Kansas,  doesn't  it? 


HEALTH   NOTES 


^'victuals    and    DRINK^^ ESPECIALLY    THE 

MATTER  OF  DRINK. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  Farmer's  Bulletin  No. 
817,  <^ntitled  '''How  to  Select  Food."  This 
bulletin  of  22  pages  was  written  by  two 
bright  and  able  women.  We  have  space  to 
make  only  a  couple  of  extracts.  The  first 
is  in  regard  to  economy  in  purchasing. 

Prepared  cereals  differ  so  much  in  form  that 
their  appearance  gives  little  idea  of  the  amount 
of  nourishment  they  yield.  For  instance,  the  amount 
of  flour  which  will  fill  a  cup  weighs  4  ounces ;  that 
of. rice,  8  or  9  ounces;  and  that  of  flaked  breakfast 
cereal,  hardly  half  an  ounce;  and  it  is  this  weight 
rather  than  bulk  or  volume  which  indicates  food 
value.  Such  differences  in  weight  and  volume  must 
be  remembered  by  those  who  wish  to  buy  their  food 
as  cheaply  as  possible.  Some  breakfast  foods  retail 
at  48  cents  a  pound  (15  cents  for  a  five-ounce  pack- 
age) ;  others  cost  5  or  6  cents  a  pound.  The  cheap- 
est ones  are  usually  those  sold  in  bulk.  The 
housekeeper,  by  grinding  her  own  wheat,  can  get  a 
cereal  breakfast  food  for  a  still  smaller  sum.  When 
wheat  sells  for  $2  a  bushel  the  cost  per  pound  is 
between  3  and  4  cents.  This  wheat  can  be  prepared 
by  washing,  drying,  and  then  grinding  in  an  oi-di- 
nary  coffee-mill. 

You  will  notice,  friends,  that  this  places 
emi^hasis  on  what  I  have  so  often  talked 
about.  Just  at  present  the  Root  neighbor- 
hood are  living  largely  on  wheat  grown  on 
our  own  ground.  Instead  of  using  a  com- 
mon coffee-mill  we  have  a  little  mill  that 
has  been  referred  to  already  on  these  pages, 
costing  four  or  five  dollars.     Huber  rigged 


it  so  as  to  be  run  by  a  little  cheap  electric 
motor,  so  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  pour  your 
clean  wheat  into  the  hopper,  turn  the 
switch,  and  then  go  for  your  "grist"  when 
you  get  ready.  While  this  cracked  wheat 
costs  only  three  or  four  cents  a  pound,  as 
stated  above  I  greatly  prefer  it  to  any  other 
cereal,  or  any  other  flour  that  can  be  pur- 
chased at  any  price.  Just  think  of  the 
short  cut  between  producer  and  consumer, 
by  growing  your  own  wheat  and  gi'inding 
it  in  your  own  little  mill !  You  need  not 
take  my  word  for  it — just  weigh  the  stuff 
you  buy  after  passing  thru  the  hands  of 
se\'leral  middlemen  and  contrast  it  with 
the  cost  of  wheat  prepared  as  above. 

In  regard  to  the  method  of  cooking,  let 
me  make  another  extract  from  this  bul- 
letin : 

There  are  several  practical  points  to  remember  in 
cooking  cereals.  One  is  that  there  is  more  danger 
of  not  cooking  them  enough  than  of  cooking  them 
too  much.  Uncooked  cereal  preparations.  liC<e 
cracked  wheat  and  coarse  samp,  need  several  hours' 
cooking,  and  are  often  improved  by  being  left  on 
the  back  of  the  stove  or  in  the  flreless  cooker  over- 
night. Cereals  partially  cooked  at  the  factory,  such 
as  the  rolled  or  fine  granular  preparations,  should  be 
cooked  fully  as  long  as  the  directions  on  the  package 
suggest. 

You  will  notice  by  the  above  tliey  recom- 
mend several  hours'  cooking.  With  a  gas- 
stove  such  as  we  use,  this  is  ea.sily  man- 
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ixged.  Enough  water  is  added  so  that  wlieu 
it  if;  cold  the  cooked  wheat  can  be  readily 
cut  in  slices,  to  be  warmed  up  in  the  oven 
at  mealtime.  I  alwaj^s  want  with  it  some 
good  butter,  cream,  and  a  teacupful  of  milk 
right  by  my  plate.  Now,  if  there  is  any 
])lace  where  good  honey  just  "hits  the  sjiot," 
it  is  with  butter  and  cream  on  this  cracked 
wheat  with  some  cold  milk  to  drink.  ]f 
you  are  still  so  fortunate  as  to  have  some 
maple  sugar  or  thick  maj^le  molasses,  many 
(if  you  will  prefer  it  to  the  honey  uidess 
the  honey  is  verj-  thick  and  of  extra-tine 
quality.  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  or 
more  sensible  remedy  for  constipation  than 
the  above  cracked  wheat.  For  this  purposs 
the  bran  sliould  be  left  in.  If  you  wash  to 
make  hot  biscuit  to  go  with  your  honey, 
perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  sift  out  the 
coarser  particles. 

By  the  waj',  we  have  been  urged  repeat- 
edly to  use  corn  instead  of  wheat,  on  the 
ground  of  economy;  and  you  can,  it  is 
tiTie,  use  corn  in  the  same  way.  Popcorn 
makes  a  delightful  dish  ground  and  treated 
as  above.  But  just  now  our  daily  papers 
are  telling  us  that  corn  and  wheat  are  very 
nearly  the  same  price — $2.00  a  bushel. 
When  this  is  the  case  I  am  sure  the  wheat 
furnishes  more  nutriment. 

Now  for  the  drink  i^art  of  my  talk.  I 
have  already  suggested  milk;  and  I  use 
this  in  place  of  either  tea  or  cotfee,  and  have 
done  so  for  years.  Of  course,  I  drink  water 
between  meals,  or  whenever  I  am  thirsty 
outside  of  mealtime.  What  suggested  to  me 
the  matter  of  the  water  we  drink  is  a  sad 
letter  that  has  just  come  to  hand.  One  of 
Mrs.  Root's  nearest  friends,  and  I  think  I 
might  say  one  of  the  dearest  ones,  has  just 
lost  her  life.  She  had  been  in  feeble  health 
for  some  time ;  but  recently  her  husband, 
like  thousands  of  other  people  wanting  a 
home,  moved  on  to  a  place  out  in  the 
woods.  I  think  the  good  woman  told  Mrs. 
Root  there  was  a  beautiful  spring  on  the 
l)lace.  Now,  I  am  not  sure  that  after 
moving  out  in  the  Avoods  they  got  their 
water  from  this  spring,  but  it  would  seem 
so.  In  a  letter  written  to  Mrs.  Root  b}' 
one  of  the  neighbors  occurs  this  sentence : 

"The  doctor  said  it  was  the  water  they 
drank  that  caused  their  sickness.  All  the 
children  were  sick,  but  are  better  now." 

This  reminds  me  that  for  almost  all  my 
life  I  have  been  troubled  more  or  less  with 
what  thej'  used  to  call  "summer  complaint ;'' 
and  it  does  not  always  occur  in  summer 
either.  If  I  happen  to  go  away  from  home 
and  drink  freely  of  some  Avater  I  am  un- 
used to,  this  old  chronic  trouble  gets  started, 
and  sometimes  it  takes  a  Aveek  and  may  be 
a   month   to    get   straightened    out    again. 


Hard  Avater  from  a  Avell  is  almost  sure  to 
start  the  trouble;  and  therefore  I  have  in- 
sisted on  getting  rain  Avater  Avhen  I  hap- 
pened to  be  Avhere  I  could  not  get  dis- 
tilled Avater,  or  water,  say,  from  soft- 
Avater  springs  that  has  been  abund- 
antly tested.  People  used  to  think  that 
Avater  from  a  running  spring  is  ahvays 
the  best  in  the  world.  Well,  this  is, 
perhaps,  generally  true,  altho  sometimes 
spiing  Avater  as  aa'cII  as  well  Avater  contains 
minerals  that  are  very  harmful  to  many 
people.  If  you  have  a  slate  roof  to -catch 
the  rain  Avater,  and  it  floAvs  thru  a  filter 
into  a  clean  cistern,  you  are  probably  all 
right.  But  I  haA'e  for  years  found  it  safer 
to  have  tlie  cistern  Avater  boiled,  both  here 
in  Medina  and  in  my  Florida  home.  Here 
in  Medina  Ave  have  a  slate  roof,  and  about 
as  good  a  cistern  as  can  be  made.  But  coal 
smoke  from  our  factory  and  from  the  loco- 
motives near  by,  besides  dust  from  the 
Avell-traA-eled  road  right  in  front  of  our 
house  getting  on  the  roof,  renders  the  Avater 
more  or  less  impure.  Boiling  kills  all  the 
germs,  and  precipitates  considerable  of 
the  mineral  matter.  I  think  it  is  best 
freslily  boiled,  and  then  keep  it  in  a  glass 
fruit-jar  or  in  some  other  covered  recep- 
tacle. Altho  Ave  have  a  refrigerator,  I  have 
f-^und  by  repeated  tests  that  ice-cold  water 
does  not  w^ork  Avell  with  my  digestive  ap- 
paratus. AVhen  AA'e  have  cool  nights  the 
water  is  ahvays  sufficiently  cool  for  my  taste 
and  health. 

Now,  friends,  please  do  not  get  the  im.- 
pression  that  the  Avater  from  springs  or  any 
other  source  is  Avorse  in  Florida  than  in 
other  places.  I  believe  the  health  depart- 
ments, not  only  of  Ohio  but  of  other  states 
and  the  large  cities,  decide  almost  to  a 
unit  that  the  Avater  that  has  been  passed 
upon  and  pronounced  good  in  our  large 
toAvns  and  cities  is  safer  than  the  water 
from  Avells  or  even  springs,  as  a  rule. 

Where  large  numbers  of  people  have 
been  getting  their  Avater  for  years  past  at  a 
particular  spring,  and  found  it  wholesome, 
it  is  probably  all  right,  and  the  sam.e  Avith 
Avells;  but  everybody  should  be  careful 
about  drinking  Avater  fiiom  old  umisecl 
Avells.  Where  Avater  is  draAvn  every  day 
(tlie  larger  the  quantity  the  better)  the 
Avell  is  almost  the  same  as  a  running  siiring; 
and  running  Avater  is  ahvays  better  th.an 
standing  Avater. 

In  going  into  a  ncAv  locality  people  should 
be  especially  careful  about  drinking  Avater 
from  either  well  or  spring  until  it  lias  been 
examined  and  jironounced  good,  or  has  been 
liroven  to  contain  no  deleterious  matter. 
Most  Avells  or  springs  are,  of  course,  liable 
to  contamination  from  surface  water,  espe- 
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cially  where  there  are  many  homes  grouped 
together.  Having  a  spring  or  well  in  prox- 
imity to  stables,  pigpens,  or  old-fashioned 
outdoor  closets,  has  been  thrashed  over  so 
much  I  hardly  need  mention  it. 

In  conclusion,  dear  friends,  if  you  have 
or  have  had  any  such  troubles  as  I  have 
mentioned,  be  very  careful  about  your 
drinking  water.  It  will  not  do  any  harm 
to  boil  it,  and  it  may  be  the  saving  of  life. 

By  the  way,  I  forgot  to  mention  that 
my  old  physician,  Dr.  Salisbury,  recom- 
mended drinking  boiled  water  while  it  is 
about  as  hot  as  you   can  bear   it.     Many 


times  when  my  mouth  tastes  bad,  and  I  feel 
symptoms  of  my  old  trouble,  a  teacupful  of 
boiling  water  poured  a  little  at  a  time  into 
a  saucer,  and  sipped  slowly  while  it  is 
about  as  hot  as  I  can  bear  it,  sweetens  up 
my  stomach  and  wards  off  the  trouble. 

My  long-time  friend  and  stenographer, 
W,  P.  Root,  adds  that  he  agrees  with  me 
exactly  in  all  the  above,  except  that  he  uses 
rye  in  place  of  wheat.  Rye  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  bulletin  I  have  referred  to. 
and  is  usually  quite  a  little  cheaper  than 
wheat;  and  I  would  suggest  rye  and  other 
grains  for  a  change  used  in  a  similar  wav. 


WHO'S  WHO  IN  APICULTURE 


state 


.9  -  — 


M2< 


d  o  ^ 


State  Inspector  or  Deputy 
Name  Address 


Sec.    or    Pres.    State    Ass'n 
Name  Address 


Alaliaraa     I  I 

Arizona    I   Yes     |   Yes 

Arkansas    I  I 


California 


Colorado     .  . 
Connecticut 


Yes     i   Yes 
I 


Delaware    

Florida      I 

Georgia     I 

Idaho    I    Yes 

Illinois    

Indiana    

Iowa     Yes 

Kansas     Yes 


Kentucky      

Louisiana     

Maine     

Maryland 

Massachusetts    .  . 

Michigan    

Minnesota     

Mississiv)pi      .  .  .  . 

Missouri      

Montana     

Nebraska    

Nevada     

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey .... 
New  Mexico  .  .  . 
New  York ..... 
North  Carolina. 
North   Dakota .  • 

Ohio 

Oklahoma     .... 

Oregon      

Pennsyh  'uia 
Rhode'   Island.  . 
South   Carolina. 
South    Dakota  .  . 
Tennessee     .... 

Texas    

ITtah     

Vermont     

Virginia      

Vashini'ton  .  .  . 
West  Virginia. 
'^Visconsin     .... 

"Wyoming    

Ontario.    Can. .  . 


Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 


Yes 

Yes 


Yes* 
Yes* 


Yes 

Yes 


Yes 

Yes 


I    Yes 

I 

I   Yes 

I    Yes 


Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
1 
I   Yes 


Yes 


I    Yes 
I    Yes 


Yes  I 

Yes  I 

Yes  I 

Yes  I 


Yes     I    Yes 


Yes 


I    Yes 

I    Yes 


I  Yes 
I  Yes 
I   Yes 


Yes 


Yes 

Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


J.  P.  Ivy Phoenix 

County  System 

We.sley  Poster Boulder 

H.   W.   Colev Westport 

A.   W.   Yates Hartford 

Guy   Graham Boise 

A.  L.    Kildow Putnam 

Prank  Wallace.  .Indianapolis 
P.    E.    Millen .Ames 

G.  A.  Dean.  Manhattan  (No.) 
S.  J.  Hunter .  Lawrence  (So) 
County  System 

G.  H.  Cale College  Park 

B.  JST.    Gates Amherst 

B.  P.  Kindig.  .  .East  Lansing 

C.  D.    Blaker.  .  .  .Minneapolis 


Count v  Svstem 


.  New  Egypt 


E.  G.  Carr.  .  .  . 
County  System 
Com.    of   Agr Vlbany 


H.   J.    Speaker Cohunbus 

Prof.  E.  C.  Sanborn    Stillwater 

r.   G.    Sanders  ....  Hari'isburg 
.\.     C.     Miller Providence 


I  )isf  rii-t     Svsleni 

.r.    S.    Ward Nashvil'e 

P.   B.   Paddock.  .  .College   Sta. 

County  System   

J.    E.    Crane Middlebury 


County  System 

C.   A.    Reese CliiP-'eis'own 

N.    E.    Prance Phittville 

County     System 

Morley    Pettit Guelph 


Geo.    M.    Prizzell Tempe 

J.  L.  Pelham Hutchinson 

(Ark.   Valley   Bk.  Assn.) 
P.  Pay  Lewis.  .  (No.)    Oak  Park 

M.  C.  Riehter Modesta 

S.    Francis Longmont 

L.    W.    Adams Hartford 


J.  R.  Hunter Wewahitchka 

J.  J.  Wilder Cordele 

R.    D.    Bradshaw Fayette 

■T.    A.    Stone S'pringfield 

R.    B.    Scott Indianapolis 

H.  B.  Miller Marshalltown 

O.  A.  Keene Topeka 

Prof.   Vansill Lexington 

L.    T.    Rogers Shreveport 

O.  B.  Griffin Caribou 

G.   H.   Cale College  Park 

T.  J.  Hawkins (E.)Everett 

P.    S.   Crichton    Boston 

C.  P.  Campbell.  .  .Grand  Rapids 
Ti.  V.   France St.   Paul 

r>r.    L.    Haseman Columbia 

S.    P.    Lawrence Hardin 


E.  G.    Carr New    Egjpt 

H.    B.     Barron Hagerman 

F.  Greiner Naples 

S.    S.    Stabler Salisbury 

Dr.  E.   Kohn Grover  Hill 

F.  W.    Van DeMark.  .  .Stillwater 

H.  C.  Klinger Liverpool 

G.  B.    Willis Providence 

L.    A.    Syverud Canton 

<',  E.  Bartholomew.  ..  Knoxville 
\.  M.  Hassolbauer.  San  Antonio 
.T.    C.    Henager.-Salt    Lake   City 

■1.    E.     Crane Middlebury 

Prof.  W.  .7.   Schoene .  Blacksburg 

•  1.  B.  Ramage No.  Yakima 

C.   A.    Reese Charlestown 

Gus    Ditmer Augusta 


Morley    Pettit .Guelph 


*  Comb  honey  excepted. 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified 
columns  for  25  cts.  per  line.  Advertisements 
intended  for  the  department  cannot  he  less 
than  two  lines,  and  yon  must  say  you  want 
your  advertisement  in  tlie  classified  columns 
or  we  will  not  he  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY^  AND^^^WAX^^^FOR^^  

Beeswax  bought  and  sold.  Strohmever  &  Arpc 
Co.,   139  Franklin   St.,  New  York. 

FOR     SALE.  —  Michigan's    best    white    extracted 
honey   in  packages   as   desired.      Also  comb   honey. 
A.  G.  Woodman,   Grand   Rapids,   Mich. 

FOR  SALE. — 15000  lbs.  white  extracted  alfalfa 
and  clover  honey  in  60-lb.  cans.  Who  wants  it,  and 
at  what  price?  S.  F.  Lawrence,  Hardin,  Mont. 

FOR  SALE. — Clover  honey  in  sixty-pound  cans, 
15e  per  pound;  No.  1  white  comb,  $4.50  per  case  of 
24  sections;  No.  2  white,  $3.50  per  case,  six  cases 
to  carrier.  H.   G.   Quirin,   Bellevue,   Ohio. 

FOR  SALE. — Clover,  heartease.  No.  1  white  comb, 
$3.50  per  case;  fancy,  $3.75;  extra  fancy,  $4.00; 
24  Danz.  sections  to  case,  extracted,  120-lb.  cases, 
15  cts.  per  lb.      W.  A.  Latshaw  Co.,  Carlisle,  Ind. 

One  or  100  barrels  mild-flavored  light-amber 
honey,  just  right  for  blending  with  Northern  honeys. 
For  sample  and  price  F.  O.  B.  New  York,  addres.s 
Elton   Warner's   apiaries,    San   Juan,    Porto    Rico. 

CALIFORNIA  ORANGE  HONEY. — About  the 
last  opportunity  to  get  a  few  cans  of  this  fancy 
honey — -white,     heavy'    body,     superb    flavor.  Also 

California  light   amber. 

.Tames    McKee,    Riverside,    Cal. 

FOR  S.\LE. — White-clover  extracted  honey  of  the 
finest  quality ;  wa«  left  on  the  hives  until  thoroly 
ripened;  it  is  put  up  in  new  60-lb.  tin  cans.  Price 
$8.50  a  can.  Sample  by  mail  10c.  Ca*li  must  ac- 
company each  order. 

G.  .V.  Barbisch,  Rt.  1,  La  Crescent,  Minn. 
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HONEY^^ANDWAX^J^^^  

WANTED. — Comb  and  extracted  honey. 

J.    E.   Harris,    Morristown,    Tenn. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  beeswax.  Highest  prices 
paid.  W.   A.   Latshaw  Co.,   Clarion,   Mich. 

Small  lots  off-grade  honev  for  baking  purposes. 
C.  W.  Finch,   1451  Ogden  Ave.,  Chicago,   111. 

WANTED. — Honey,  carload  or  less,  state  lowest 
price.  O.  N.  Baldwin,  Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  a  quantity  of  dark  and 
amber  honev  for  baking  purposes. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

WANTED. — Strained  honey  in  barrels  and  cans. 
Send  sample.  State  quantitv  and  kind.  .Tav-Kav 
Supply  Co.,  Inc.,   163  Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

W.\NTED. — Carload  or  less  white  and  darker  ex- 
tracted. State  quantitv,  quality,  packing  and  low- 
est price.  HOFFMAN  &  HAUCK,  Richmond  Hill, 
N.  Y. 

W.\NTED. — Small  quantities  of  cappings  and  old 
combs  free  from  honey  and  brood.  State  net  weight 
and  price  wanted. 

R.  W.  Cobb.  1534  Wyandotte  Ave.,  Lakewood,  0 

Chas.  Israel  Bros.  Co..  486  Canal  St.,  New  York 
Established  1878.  Wholesale  dealer  in  Honey  and 
Beeswax.  We  buy  Honey.  Send  us  samples  and 
the  quantities  yon  have,  also  your  best  price  deliver- 
ed New  York.  We  pay  the  highest  market  price  for 
clean,    bright    yellow    beeswax. 


WANTED. — Comb  and  extracted  honey  at  .iob- 
bing  prices.  National  Honey  Producers'  Association, 
Kansas  City,   Mo. 

W.VNTED. — Carload  or  less  lots  white  and  buck- 
wheat comb  honev.  State  quantity,  grading,  sec- 
tion size,  and  lowest  price.  HOFFMAN  &  HAUCK, 
Richmond  Hill,   N.   Y. 

WA.NTED. — Extracted  honey  in  both  light  and 
amber  grades.  Kindly  send  sample,  tell  how  honey 
is  put  up,  and  quote  lowest  cash  price  delivered  in 
Preston.  M.    V.    Facey,    Preston,    Minn. 

BEESWAX  WANTED. — We  are  paying  higher 
prices  than  usual  for  beeswax.  Drop  us  a  line  and 
get  our  prices,  either  delivered  at  our  station  or  your 
station  as  you  choose.  State  how  much  you  have 
and   quality.      Dadant   &    Sons,    Hamilton,    Illinois. 

$19.00  buys  100  comb-honey  shipping-cases  hold- 
ing 24  4x4"xl%-in.  plain  sections,  including  3-in. 
glass,  nails,  and  corrugated  paper.  This  price  is 
f.  o.  b.  our  factory  in  Wisconsin,  and  includes  $1.00 
for  a  subscription  to  the  Domestic  Beekeeper  the 
balance  of  this  and  ALIj  of  1918.  .Address  Service 
Department,  Domestic  Beekeeper,  Northstar,  Michi- 
gan.     Can  make  prompt  shipment. 


^^^ FOR^^SALE 

FOR  SALE. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,   Porto  Rico. 

2000    FERRETS.      Prices    and   book    free. 

N.    A.    Knapp,    Rochester,    Ohio. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  Thev  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.   Co.,   Paris,  Tex. 

FOR  SALE. — One-ton  Reo  truck  in  good  shape. 
.V  bargain  for  the  man  who  needs  it.  Address  No. 
24,  care  of  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 

150  envelopes,  150  letter-heads,  size  6x914 
inches,  printed  and  mailed  for  $1.00.  Samples 
free.  Sun   Co.,    East   Worcester,    New  Y^ork. 

SEND  TODAY  for  samples  of  latest  Honey  Labels 
for  comb  and  extracted.  Not  only  the  most  at- 
tractive, but  also  the  lowest  in  price.  Samples  free. 
Liberty  Pub.  Co.,   Sta.  D,  Box  4-E,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

THE  ROOT  CANADIAN  HOUSE.— 73  Jarvis 
St.,  Toronto,  Ont.  (note  new  address).  Full  line 
of  Root's  famous  goods;  also  made-in-Canada  goods. 
Extractors  and  engines ;  Gleaxings  and  all  kinds  of 
bee  literature.       Get  the  best.      Catalog  free. 

$21.00  buys  100  comb-honey  shipping-cases  hold- 
ing 24  regular  beeway  sections  each  including  2in. 
glass,  nails,  and  corrugated  paper;  also  $1.00  for  a 
subscription  ta  the  Domestic  Beekeeper  the  rest  of 
this  year  and  ALL  of  1918.  Address  service  De- 
partment,  Domestic  Beekeeper,  Northstar,  Michigan. 


WANTS AND EXCHANGES 

WANTED. — Albino  queens.      Who  has  Albinos? 
D.  E.   Lhommedieu,   Colo,   Iowa. 

BEESWAX  WANTED. — For  manufacture  into 
Weed  Process  Foundation  on  shares. 

Superior  Honey   Co.,    Ogden,    Utah. 

WANTED. — One  four-frame  extractor,   reversible, 
but  not  necessarily  automatic;   must  be  a  bargain. 
Joseph  S.  Scott,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ala. 

WANTED. — To  exchange  a  one-minute  "Mandel- 
Ette"  camera  for  10-fr.  hives  or  sui)plie.s.  Camera 
cost  $5.00.      E.   A.  Rahn,  Taylor  Ridge,   111. 

WANTED. — Shipments  of  old  comb  and  cappings, 
for  rendering.  We  pay  the  highest  cash  and  trade 
prices,  charging  but  5  cts.  a  pound  for  wax  rendered. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.,  204  Walnut  St.,  Cincin- 
nati,  O. 
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WANTED. — Two  or  three  hundi-ed  colonies  of 
bees  on  shares  run  for  extracted.  I  have  power  ex- 
tractor   8-yr.    experience. 

Prank  A.  Childs,  Olathe,  Colo. 

OLD  COMBS  WANTED. — Our  steam  wax-presses 
will  get  every  ounce  of  beeswax  out  of  old  combs, 
cappings,  or  slumgum.  Send  for  our  terms  and 
our  new  1917  catalog.  We  will  buy  your  share  of 
the  wax  for  cash  or  will  work  it  into  foundation  for 
you.  Dadant  &   Sons,    Hamilton,    Illinois. 

$20.00  buys  100  comb-honey  shipping-cases  hold- 
ing 24  4i/4x4%xli/^  plain  sections,  including 
2-in.  glass,  nails,  and  corrugated  paper.  This  price  is 
f.  o.  b.  our  factory  in  Wisconsin,  and  includes  $1.00 
for  a  subscription  to  the  Domestic  Beekeeper  the 
this  year  and  ALL  of  1918.  Address  Service  De- 
vice Department,  Domestic  Beekeeper,  Northstar, 
Michigan. 


GOATS 


FOR   SALE. — Two  pure-bred   Swiss    Saanen   twin 
does,  good  milkers,  3  years  old ;  must  go  together. 
Geo.  White,   Rt.  3,  Milford,   Mich. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. — 24  acres  in  .south  Florida, 
partly  improved;   ideaf  for  bees  and  poultry. 

Joe  Kiel,   Sebring,   Pla. 

FOR  SALE. — One  twenty-acre  farm  with  ginseng 
beds.  Also  200  swarms  of  Italian  bees  and  a  quan- 
tity of  fine  honey  put  up  in  60-pound  cans  at  15c 
a  pound.  L.  Francisco,  Dancy,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE. — 20  acres  of  land,  situated  in  the 
town  of  Dorset,  Ohio,  7  miles  from  Jefferson,  the 
county  seat,  with  paved  street  to  Jefferson ;  also  one 
thru  town;  also  53  colonies  of  bees;  large  10-room 
house ;  also  large  barn,  large  granarv,  and  other 
buildings.  E.  E.  Griffls,"  Dorset,  O. 

VIRGINIA.  North  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  and 
Ohio  farms  at  $15.00  per  acre  and  up,  offer  big 
values  for  the  price.  Best  climate,  markets,  schools, 
and     transportation.  Good     land     and     neighbors. 

Write  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agt.  N.  &  W.  Ry.,  246 
Arcade,  Roanoke,  Va. 

A  small  farm  in  California  will  make  you  more 
money  with  less  wotIc.  You  will  live  longer  and 
better.  Delightful  climate.  Rich  soil.  Hospitable 
iieighliors.  Good  roads,  schools,  and  churches.  Write 
for  our   San   Joaquin   Valley   illustrated  folders   free. 

C.  L.  Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner  A.  T.  & 
S.  F.   R'y,   1934  R'y  Exchange,   Chicago. 


FOR  SALE. — A  splendid  apiary  of  100  colonies 
of  Italian  bees  in  8-frame  hives,  in  one  of  the  best 
locations  for  quantity  and  quality  of  honey;  no 
disease  in  this  part  of  Nevada;  yard  is  fenced. 
There  is  a  comb-honey  house,  extracti'ng-house  on  two 
levels,  8-frame  power  extractor,  1  h.  p.  engine ;  have 
unlimited  supplies  of  both  comb  and  extracting. 
Price  of  bees  $6.00  per  colony  for  quick  sale;  hives 
will  be  left  full  of  good  honey.  Other  stuff,  as 
much  as  desirefl,  at  bargain  prices.  Everything  of 
the  best,  and  in  good  condition. 

J.  E.   Patton,   Lamoille,   Nevada. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 

Finest  Italian  queens.      Send  for  booklet  and  price 
list.      Jay  Smith,   1159  DeWolf  St.,  Vincennes,   Ind. 

PHELPS   queens  will  plea.se  vou.      Try  them  and 
you   will   be  convinced.  C.   W.    Phelps   &    Son. 

Well-bred   bees    and    queens.      Hives   and   supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  84  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE. — Bees,  queens,  and  honey  in  their 
season.  H.  G.  Quirin.  Bellevue,  0. 

Italian  queens;  hybrids,  29c;  mismated,  35c;  and 
pure,  50c.  C.  G.  Fenn,  Washington,  Conn. 

"  She-suits-me  "  bright  Italian  queens;  $1  by  re- 
turn mail  till  Oct.   1. 

Allen  Latham,  Norwichtown,   Ct. 

Business  first  queens.  Select  untested,  $1.00 
each;   $9.00   a  dozen;   no  disease.      Price  list  free. 

M.  P.  Perry,  Bradentown,  Fla.       , 

Three-banded   Italian    queens   and   a    few   hundred 
pounds    of   bees    for    sale.      Safe    arrival    guaranteed. 
J.  A.  Jones,   Rt.  3,   Greenville,   Ala. 

Gray    Caucasian    Queens,    untested,    $1.00;    se'e't 
untested,   $1.25;    te^sted,   $1.50;    select  tested,   $2.00. 
H.  W.  Fulmer,  Box  G,  Point  Pleasant,  Pa. 

Try  ALEXANDER'S  Italian  queens  for  results. 
Untested,  each,  75  cts. ;  6  for  $4.25 ;  $8  per  dozen. 
Bees  by  the  pound.      C.  F.  Alexander,  Campbell,  Cal. 

Tested  leather-colored  queens,  $2.00 ;  after  June 
1,  $1.50;  untested,  $1.00;  $10.00  per  dozen,  return 
mail.     A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Vigorous  prolific  Italian  queens,   $1 ;   6,   $5,  June 
1.      Mv   circular   gives  best   methods   of   introducing. 
A.  V.  Small,  2302  Agency  Road,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Italian  queens,  THE  HONEY  GATHERERS. 
Price  one  dollar  each,  nine  dollar.s  a  dozen.  Edith 
M.   Phelps,   259    Robinson   St.,   Binghamton,   N.   Y. 

FOR  SALE. — 84  colonies  of  bees  on  wired  Hoff- 
man frames,  nice  clean  combs  in  10-frame  hives;  no 
disease;    25   extra   hives;   85   comb-honey   supers. 

Wheeler's  Comb-Honey  AjDiaries,   Rhinecliff,   N.  Y. 

Finest  Italian  queens,  June  1  to  November,  $1.00; 
6   for  $5.00 ;    my  circular  gives  good  methods.      Ask 
for   one. 
J.  W.   Romberger,   3113   Locust  St.,   St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Bright  Italian  queens  for  sale  at  60  cts.  each, 
$6.00  per  doz. :  virgins,  25  cts.  each.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  quaranteed. 

W.   W.   Talley,   Rt.   4,   Greenville,   Ala. 

PHELPS  GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QUEENS  combine 
the  qualities  you  want.  They  are  great  HONEY- 
G.VTHERERS,  BEAUTIFUL  "  and  GENTLE.  Mat- 
ed, $1.00;  dozen,  $12.00;  tested,  $3.00;  breeders, 
$5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son,  Wilcox  St., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

NOTICE. — I  am  now  uniting  nuclei  for  winter, 
and  have  some  fine  young  queens  on  hand  for  prompt 
shipment  at  75  cts.  each  or  12  for  $7.00.  Bees  from 
this  strain  of  Italians  have  this  poor  honey  season 
stored  150  lbs.  honey  per  colony. 

J.   B.    Hollopeter,    Queen-breeder,    Rockton,    Pa. 

TENNESSEE-BRED  QUEENS. — My  three-band 
strain  that  has  given  such  universal  satisfaction  for 
over  40  years.  Orders  filled  promptly  or  money  re- 
funded by  first  mail.  1000  nuclei  in  use.  Tested, 
in  June,  $1.75;  untested,  $1.00;  in  .luly,  $1.50  and 
75    cts.      Postal    brings   circular. 

John  M.   Davis,   Spring  Hill,   Tenn. 

FOR  SALE. — 25  colonies  of  Italian  bees  in  Root 
10-frame  dovetailed  hives.  My  entire  equipment  foi 
sale;  hives  and  supers  all  in  A  No.  1  condition — 
some  new,  remainder  used  two  and  three  years. 
Will  sacrifice  if  sold  promptly.  Send  for  complete 
list  and  photo  of  apiary. 

C.   H.    Glase,    1331   Park  Ave.,   Reading,   Pa. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS,  northern-bred,  three-banded, 
highest  grade;  select  untested,  guaranteed;  queen 
and  drone  mothers  are  clioseii  from  colonies  noted 
for  honey-production,  hardiness,  prolificne-ss,  gentle- 
ness, and  ifei'fc'ct  niaiking.s.  Price,  one,  $1.00:  12, 
$9.00;   50,  $30.00.      Send  for  circular. 

J.   H.   Haughey,    Berrien   Springs,    Michigan. 
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^V\\en  it's  GOLDENS  it's  PHELPS.  Try  one  and 
be  convinced. 

C.   W.   Phelps   &    Son,    Binghamton,    N.    Y. 

Southwest  A'^irginia  live-band  Italian  queens,  the 
fancy  comb-honey  strain,  gentle  to  handle.  They 
will  please  vou.      Try   one.      |1.00   cacli. 

Henry  S.'Bohon,  Kt.  3,  Bo.\  2112,  Roanoke,  Va. 

QUEENS  OF  SUPEIilOK  QU.VLITY.— Untested, 
75e  each,  $8.00  per  doz.  ;  select  untested,  90c  each, 
$9.00  per  doz. ;  select  tested,  $1.50  each,  $15.00  per 
doz. :   e.xtra  select  breeder,  $5.00. 

H.   N.  Major,    South  Wales,   N.  Y. 

Queens,     Queens,     Queens.      We    are    better    pre- 
pared than  ever  to  supply  you.      Untested,  55c  each; 
tested.    $1.00    each;    select   tested,    $1.65    each.      See 
our  bii;  illustrated  ad.  on  first  leaf  of  this  journal. 
W.    D.  Achord,   Pitzpatrick,    Ala. 

FOR  SALE.  —  Three-banded  Italian  bees  and 
queens  from  the  best  honey-gathering  strains  obtain- 
able. Untested  queens,  75  cts.  ;  6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.00. 
Tested  queens,   $1.50  each. 

Robt.   B.   Spicer,   Wharton,    N.   J. 

My  bright  Italian  queens  will  be  ready  to  ship 
April  1  at  60  cts.  each;  virgin  queens,  30  cts. 
Send  for  price  list  of  queens,  bees  by  the  pound 
and  nucleus.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. M.  Bates,  Rt.  4,  Greenville,  Ala. 

Golden  Italian  queens  from  June  to  Ncwember, 
untested,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25;  doz.,  $8.00;  tested,  $1.25; 
6,  $7.00;  select  tested,  $1.50;  breeders,  $5.00.  Bees 
by  pound  or  nucleus.  Pure  mating  guaranteed. 
Send  for  circular.      J.  I.  Danielson,  Fairfield,   la. 

None  but  the  best  Queens  are  sent  out  by  us — 
three-band  Italians  that  are  guaranteed  to  give  satis- 
faction. Untested  queens,  75c;  $8.00  per  doz.; 
tested,  $1.00  each.  No  disease.  Orders  filled 
promptly.      J.  W.  K.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Loreauville,  La. 

The  demand  for  PHELPS'  GOLDENS  has  been 
so  great  that  wei  shall  not  be  able  to  fill  orders  for 
less  than  $12.00  a  dozen  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season.  Single  queens  $1.00  as  usual.  THEY  ARE 
BEAUTIES!      Try  one.      C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son. 

Golden   Italian   queens,   good   as   the   best,   to   close 
out    quick.      Price,    select    tested,    $1.00-;    tested,    75 
cts.  ;    untested,    50   cts.  ;    no    discount   of   any   kind. 
D.   T.   Gaster,   Rt.   2,   Randleman,   N.   C. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED. — Factory  positions,  men  for 
lumbei'-yard  and  woodworking-machine  operators; 
boys  over  16  years  for  helpers  on  woodworking-ma- 
chines; women  and  girls  over  17  years  to  work  on 
light  manufacturing.  Steady  employment  to  com- 
petent workers.  Apply  by  letter,  giving  previous 
e.xperience,   if   any.      Address   The  A.    I.    Root.   Co. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root 

THE    G.A.RUENETTE    AXD    THE    SANDWICH    SYSTEM. 

In  our  issue  for  Nov.  15,  1916,  I  gave  quite  a 
write-up  of  the  work  done  by  B.  P.  Albaugh  at 
Covington,  Ohio,  along  the  line  of  high-pressure  gar- 
dening. I  have  made  some  tests  of  the  "  sandwich  " 
plan,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  it  comes  fully  up  to  my 
expectations.  It  gave  the  finest  lot  of  cantaloupes 
and  melons  I  ever  grew  on  our  clay  soil ;  but  every- 
thing grows  so  rank,  that  my  melons  are  going  to 
be  a  littlei  late  in  ripening.  I  first  dug  out  a  pit 
in  the  hard  clay  about  18  inches  deep,  3  feet  wide, 
and  perhaps  12  feet  long,  .\fter  laying  a  tile  thru 
the  center  to  carry  off  tlie  .surplus  water  I  put  on 
perhaps  six  inches  of  strawy  stable  manure;  then  a 
load  of  sand  and  a  load  of  old  well-rotted  stable 
manure,  thoroly  mixed  up,  and  some  good  garden 
soil  to   top   off   with.      Well,    everything   growing   on 


this  sandwich  bed  has  shown  remarkable  thrift  and 
vigor.  I  can  readily  believe  what  friend  .\lbaugh 
says  in  his  book,  that  three  or  four  s(i,.an'  roils 
under  such  treatment  will  pay  a  1  i.;  per  tent  o.'. 
the  money  and  work  invested.  If  jou  have  only  a 
little  spot,  where  the  sun  can  get  at  it  some  time 
during  the  day  you  can  grow  a  lot  of  stuff  on  it.  For 
a  single  hill  of  melons,  squashes,  or  cucumbers,  dig 
j  a  hole  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  wash-tub.  Fill 
this  with  manure,  sand,  fallen  leaves,  or  trash  of 
almost  any  kind,  and  you  will  get  vines  that  wi.l 
grow  and  produce  beyond  anything  you  ever  saw. 

The  book  also  describes  what  the  author  calls  a 
"  plant  incubator."  It  is  a  miniature  liot-ljcd  wari.i 
ed  by  a  single  little  coal-oil  lamp;  and  I  feel  sure 
that  it  would  be  a  wonderful  and  attractive  play- 
thing for  the  children,  even  in  winter  time.  Just 
now,  while  there  is  so  much  talk  about  "  war  gar- 
dens,"  such  things   ought  to  possess   a   new   interest. 

The  price  of  friend  Albaugh's  book,  nicely  bound 
in  cloth,  is  $1.25.  The  beautiful  pictures"  that  il- 
lustrate it  from  beginning  to  end  are  worth  almost 
if  not  quite  the  price  of  the  book.  We  offer  the 
book  postpaid  by  mail  with  Gleanings  one  year  for 
$1.75.  If  you  want  to  make  one  or  more  of  the 
children  a  birthday  or  Chri.stmas  present,  I  can  think 
of  nothing  better  than  "The  Gardenette ;  or.  City 
Backyard  Gardening  by  the  Sandwich  System." 

"  THE    EVILS    OF    TOBACCO    AND    CIGARETTES." 

The  above  is  a  book  of  126  pages,  just  out,  writ- 
ten by  L.  H.  Higley,  Butler,  Ind.  Mr.  Higley  is 
the  editor  of  the  Butter  Record.  I  am  glad  to  see 
just  one  editor  who  dares  come  out  "  in  the  open," 
and  tell  us  the  truth  about  tobacco.  I  wonder  how 
many  editors  of  our  various  periodicals  are  not  users 
of  tobacco  in  some  manner.  On  a  page  partly  blank, 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  book,  in  large  plain 
letters,   I   find  the  following : 

"  As  girls  nurse  a  doll  to  imitate  women,  boys 
smoke  and  chew  to  imitate  men.    What  is  the  moral?" 

I  will  tell  you  what  a  part  of  the  moral  is.  Small 
boys  get  glimpses  of  cigarettes,  and  think  that 
cigarettes  are  just  the  thing  with  which  to  imitate  a 
nian.  The  summing-up  of  things  in  this  book  is 
simply  awful  to  contemplate,  especially  when  we  are 
talking  of  "  efficiency  "  and  "  preparedness  "  as  the 
whole  world  never  talked  it  before. 

Send  25  <ents  and  get  the  book;  and  if  you  have 
a  boy  or  boys  let  them  read  it  too — yes,  letthe  girls 
read  it.  I  think  that  if  you  start  in,  on  almost  any 
page,  you  will  read  the  book  thru  to  the  end. 


"  HARNESSING  "    THE    WIND. 

If  any  of  our  readers  can  give  me  any  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  charging  storage  batteries  by  means 
of  windmills  or  wind  power,  I  should  be  very  glad, 
just  now,  to  find  out  where  it  is  being  done.  There 
may  be  shortages  and  monopolies  on  coal,  gas,  and 
gasoline;  but,  thank  the  Lord,  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  any  "  holdup  "  on  the  wind  that  blows,  just 
over   our  heads,    everywhere. 

Sept  24. — Just  as  we  go  to  press  I  learn  that 
J.  F.  Poster,  of  Poynette,  Wis.,  is  running  an  elec- 
tric automobile  the  batteries  of  which  are  charged  by 
means  of  a  windmill.  Therefore  it  has  actually  come 
to  pass  that  automobiles;  can  be  propelled  by  wind 
power  instead  of   gasoline. 


A  FAR:MER'S  RAT  STORY. 

We  take  pleasure  in  clipping  the  follow- 
ing' from  the  Fatriot-Fhakmx,  Indianapolis: 

Dear  President  Wilnon : — Statisticians  tell  us  that 
rats  consume  $160,000,000  worth  of  food  every 
year  in  the  United  States.  This  leads  me  to  ask  a 
question :  If  you  had  the  power  would  or  would 
you  not  annihilate  all  the  rats  and  forbid  anybody 
bringing  them  back.'  In  your  effort  to  anniliilatc 
these  useless  and  wasteful  rodents  would  you  enact 
township  laws  or  national  laws  .'  for  surely  if  you 
drove  all  the  rats  out  of  one  township  you  could  not 
keep  them  out  unless  you  destroyed  the  rats  in  all 
other  townships. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  would  it  not  be  a  fine 
thing,  worthy  of  attention  by  your  departments,  to 
inaugurate  a  general  rat-killing? 

Rats  don't  make  good  soldiers,  nor  do  they  help 
to  feed  them,  nor  to  weaken  the  enemy,  nor  to"  build 
airship,s  or   U-boat   destroyers. 

Mr.  President,  let's  banish  the  rats. 
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Well,  I  am  still  here  despite  what  I  re- 
ported about  ' '  Old  Selser ' '  in  our  last,  but 
it's  by  a  mighty  small  majority.  T  have 
beeii  having  to  maneuver  for  position  con- 
stantly since  Sept.  1.  For  what  do  you 
think!  The  very  day  that  the  first  copy  of 
the  September  number  of  Gleanings  was  off 
the  press  (containing,  as  you  know,  some 
references  of  mine  to  the  aforesaid  and  his 
honey  troubles  in  New  York  State),  who 
should  land  right  here  in  the  office  but  Mr. 
Wm.  A.  Selser,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.?  I 
went  fishing  the  rest  of  that  day  and  all  of 
the  next,  hoping  he  would  get  out  of  town. 
But  he  didn't.  I  couldn't  play  hooky  any 
longer  without  a  salary  cut,  so  I  came  out 
of  the  bushes.,  Did  I  get  "stang?"  I  did. 
Then  I  got  stang  some  more  and  some  more. 
I  also  learned  distinctly  from  several  sources 
that  Wm.  A.  Selser  had  been  associated  with 
the  Eoot  company  for  nearly  30  years,  never 
in  the  penitentiary,  and  that  I  would  have  to 
put  on  the  soft  pedal  hard — whatever  that 
means — whenever  I  might  feel  like  taking 
his  name  in  vain.  So  I  take  it  barck — be- 
cause I  have  to  (censored)   it!     When 

he  arrived  the  other  day,  no  one.  could  tell 
whether  it  was  baggage  or  a  human  being 
getting  off  the  car,  but  it  moved  right 
toward  the  office  and  eventually  proved  to 
be  Mr.  Selser,  Esq.,  and  his  handbags,  that 
he  set  out  to  prove  were  loaded  up  to  the 
nozzle  with  ammunition  to  fight  for  higher 
prices  for  honey  for  the  beekeeper.  He  sayr. 
he  is  State  Inspector  for  Pennsylvania  and 
a  beekeeper  of  long  standing,  and  he  told 
me  properly  and  emphatically  he  was  foi' 
the  beekeeper  every  time.  I  told  him  to 
never  mind  and  not  to  unload  any  more 
stuff  out  of  those  bags  and  I  would  take  his 
word  for  it.  I  have  made  it  a  lofty  and  un- 
shakable principle  thruout  all  of  life's  vicis- 
situdes to  say  'most  anything  or  take  'most 
anything  back  rather  than  take  a  licking. 
(Addendum — No  fooling,  I  don  't  think  Sel- 
ser is  so  awful  bad.) 


Look  ahere!  A  lot  of  you  fellows  who 
are  piling  onto  my  back  all  to  oncet  can 
just  pile  off.  In  these  days  of  cabbage- 
worm  affliction,  hay  fever  and  small  honey 
crop,  I  am  not  feeling  like  taking  any  more 
than  I  have  to.  I  tell  you  I  have  had  about 
enough  between  squash  bugs,  skunks  in  my 
apiary,  cabbage  worms  and  ragweed  with- 
out a  lot  of  you  fellows  trying  to  break 
down  my  salary  communication  trench  with 
the  A.  i.  Eoot  Co.  by  bombarding  "Uncle 
Amos"  and  other  editor  Roots  with  poison- 
GAS  letters  agin  me.  To  particularize: 
Some  good  old  saint  up  at  Little  Britain, 
Ont.,  in  all  good  faith,  writes  inquiring 
"what  account  does  M.-A.-O.  expect  to  give 
for    all    his    idle    words."     M.-A.-O.    ain't 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 

i.  AT  4% 


'T'HE  continued  a  nd 
-'-  substantial  growth 
in  the  unmber  of  people 
who  deposit  their 
money  by  mail  with  this 
large,  safe  bank  is  the 
best  proof  that 

BANKING  BY  MAIL 

is  safe,  convenient  and 
satisfactory  to  deposi- 
tors in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Deposits  may  be  safe- 
ly sent  in  the  form  of 
check,  draft,  money  or- 
der or  the  currency  by 
registered  mail. 

4fo  interest — complete 
safety  —  write  for  [com- 
plete information. 


iiSAVINGS^< 
DEPOSIT  BANKC? 

MEDINA,  OHIO 


A.T.  SPITZER.Pres. 

E.R.  ROOT,  Vice-Pres. 
E.B.  SPITZER,  Cashier, 
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BARNES' 

Hand  and  Foot  Power 

Machinery 

This  cut  reiiresents  our  com- 
bined   cirfular   saw.  which  is 
made   for  beokeepers'  use   in 
tlie  const iMiction  of  their 
liives.  sect ii ma,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

S3nd     for    illustraterl    cat;il 
and  prices 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO 

545  Ruby  St 

ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 
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Around  the  Office — Continued 


figgering  on  giving  any  account  for  them  at 
all — they  ain  't  worth  accounting  for.  That 
gets  him  off  my  back,  right  straight.  Then 
a  well-meaning  soul  out  at  Morrill,  Kas., 
quotes  Ephesians  5:4  on  me,  which  same 
text  apjiears  to  be  mostly  about  foolish 
talking  and  jesting  and  doesn't  seem  to  be 
l)oosting  it  very  much.  He  sends  along  a 
newspaper  clipping  to  prove  that  "  durn  it" 
and  ''blame  it"  and  "ding  it"  mean  some- 
thing else  and  that  "gosh"  and  "golly" 
mean  something  else  worser  still.  That  old 
Faint  can  just  slip  down  off  my  back  when 
I  tell  him  I  don  't  mean  these  ever  to  mean 
anything  else  than  they  do  mean^and  Cor- 
inthians 13:5.  I  guess  when  he  gets  that 
one  of  Paul 's  soaked  into  his  skin  a-plenty 
he  won't  pass  me  any  more  Eph.  5:4,  so-he 
won't.  But  I  have  kept  the  biggest  shilla- 
lah  in  my  whole  whang-doodle  for  the  grand 
linale  of  this  argument.  I  figger  it's  a 
humdinger  for  me  and  a  fareyewell  right 
for  all  hostiles  trying  to  pinch  off  my  salarv. 
(Jet  ready!  There's  one -PEEACHEE  ever- 
lastingly on  my  side.  He  lives  down  at 
Josephine,  Indiana  Co.,  Pa.  He 's  come 
right  out  bold  on  my  side,  too,  and  says  I 
have  been  furnishing  texts  for  his  sermons. 
Here  is  what  he  writes  to  the  editors: 
"Tell  Grandpa  Eoot  not  to  be  too  hard  on 
M.-A.-O.,  for  his  lost  'extracter'  handle 
story.  I  have  had  one  sermon  out  of  it 
already  —  subject,  'The  Other  Fellow's 
Viewpoint.'  I  am  working  on  another  one 
— subject,  'The  Lost  Coin,  or  the  Pearl  of 
Great  Price.'  "  I  guess  that'll  put  the  ter- 
minal binger  on  'em  and  make  'em  all  get 
off,  won't  it?  Or,- as  the  vulgar  populace 
would   say,  "I  guess  that  will  hold 'em  for 

awhile.' ' 

*  *  * 

I  '11  bet  Job  had  been  trying  to  conduct 
an  "  Around-the-Office"  column  in  Glean- 
ings in  Camel  Culture,  published  at  Uz, 
Chaldea,  when  he  let  out  that  groan  about 
wanting  to  hit  into  a  place  where  "the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary 
be  at  rest. ' '  It  just  seems  to  lose  a  man 
all  his  friends,  and  he  probably  said  that 
right  after  everybody  had  gone  back  on 
him  and  when  the  cabbage  worms  were  like- 
ly at  their  worst.  I  know  about  it.  I  am 
right-there-Eli  today  myself.  The  last 
friend  to  desert  was  the  old  family  cat,  this 
morning.  She  was  purring  away  in  my  lap 
as  I  sat  recuperating  after  the  regvilar  six 
A.  M.  cabbage-worm  battle  in  my  garden, 
whereby  I  and  my  nervous  system  were  being 
greatly  soothed,  when  she  suddenlj^  rose  up 
William  Eiley  in  a  XXX  triple-plated  fit. 
It  was  the  greatest  all-around  fit,  in  many 
respects,  I  have  ever  seen  fitted  onto  a  eat. 
The  first  thing  I  noticed,  or  thought  I 
noticed,  was  that  she  departed.  She  seemed 
to  leave  via  my  left  chest  region,  left  shoul- 
der, left  ear  and  left  side  head  top.  Any 
way,  her  general  direction  was  upwards  in 
a    hurry.         How    I    know    mostly    is    that 


HONEY-JARS 

We  carry  several  styles  of  honey-jars,  the  most 
popular  being  1-lb.  screw-cap  at  $6.50  per  gross. 
If  you  need  shipping-cases  we  have  them.  Cat- 
alog of  supplies  mailed  on  application.  .  . 
We  have  a  fair  stock  of  light  amber  and  amber 
honey.     .     Write  for  prices 


I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  PL,  N.  Y. 

Apiaries:  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 

SWARMING   CONTROLLED 

Use  fsame  fixtures,   get  ready  for    spring  maniputa- 
tiou.       .       .      .       Charles  Thompeon,  Marion,  Iowa. 

pTi^lZ"    up  some  easy  money  gathering  butter- 

-i-VjAV   flieg^  insects.     I  buy  750  kinds.     Some    if^ 

$1 — S7.      Intensely  interesting.      2c-8tanip  brings 

PROSPECTUS.     GET  posted. 

SINCLAIR,  Box  244,  D-62,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Inventions  Wanted ! 

Manufacturers  constantly  writing  us 
r  patents.     List   of   inventions  actually 
quested  and  book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Pat- 
it"  sent  free.     Send   rough  sketch  for  free 
report  regarding  patentability.   Special  assist- 
ance   given   our  clients  in   selling   patents. 
Write  for  details  of  interest  to  every  inventor. 

Chandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorneys 
Est.  21  Years       427  7tliSt.,WashiDgton,D.C.  , 


ost  Handlantorn 


A  powerful  portable  lamp,  giving  a  300  candle 
power  pure  white  light.  Just  what  the  farmer, 
dairyman,  stockman,  etc.  needs.  Safe — Reliable 
— Economical— Absolutely  Rain,  Storm  and  Bug 
I  proof.  Burns  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Light 
in  weight.  Agents  wanted.  Big  Profits.  Write 
for  Catalog,   jhe  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

306  E.  5th  St..  Canton.  O. 


A     KIND     WORD     TO     M.-A.O.     FROM     OUR     I.ONG  •  TIMK 
FRIEND,    IRVING    KECK. 

I  have  just  read  your  contribution  to  the  August 
Gleanings.  I  am  glad  you  have  decided  not  to  he 
bounced.  I  have  been  an  interested  reader  of 
Gleanings  for  over  30  years,  and  have  visited  .\.  I. 
in  his  home  at  Bradentown,  and  have  had  him  in 
my  home  here,  so  I  know  something  of  Uncle  .Vmos 
and  his  peculiarities.  The  younger  Roots  I  have 
not  met,  but  among  you  I  imagine  Uncle  Amos  is 
needed  to  keep  a  steady  rein  on  the  colts  of  the 
establishment.  I  have  just  read  the  July  issue  also, 
about  Uncle  Amos  looking  at  the  robust  figure  of 
the  lady  with  the  developer  to  sell.  It  was  the  cause 
of  a  very  broad  grin  in  this  household.  But  may 
Uncle  Amos  ride  many  more  hobbies,  and  may  one 
of  them  be  to  keep   "  M.-A.-O."   in  Gleanings". 

Bowling  Green,   Fla.,   Aug.   22.      Irving  Keck. 


"  HOW    TO    BE    HAPPY." 

Dear  Brother  Root: — Your  splendid  little  tract, 
"  How  to  be  Happy  when  People  Abuse  You,"  hit 
me  where  I  live.  It  has  done  me  much  good  in 
showing  me  myself.  May  its  good  work  go  out  I 
want  to  use  about  twenty-five  of  these  if  yon  will 
send  them  to  mc. 

Hancock,   la.,  Sept.  2.  Harrv  W.  Hansen. 
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Increase  Your  Honey  Crop 

by  introducing  some  of  Leininger's  strain  of  Italian 
Queens  which  have  a  j'ecord  of  30  years  as  to  honey- 
gathering  qualities  and  gentleness  are  unexcelled. 
Disease  has  never  appeared  in  oiir  apiaries.  Queens 
will  be  ready  June  the  first.  Untested,  each,  $1  ;  6, 
$5.      Tested,  each,  $1.25  ;  6,  $5.50.      Breeders,  $5. 

FRED  LEININGER  &  SON,  Delphos,  Ohio 


Don't  Think  Only  of  Scale 

when  you  think  of 
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SCALECIDE 

it  is  all  there  is  to 

Dormant  Spraying 

Does  all  that  any  other  spray  will  do 
—  but  no  other  spray  will  do  a// that 
"SCALECIDE"  will  do.  Kills  all  kinds  of 
scale— all  formsof  fungus  and  insects  that 
can  be  reached  in  dormant  season  — and 
invigorates  your  trees — and  costs  no 
more.  Read  our  money-back  proposition 
before  ordering  anything  else, 
ji  Send  for  free  booklet, 
Profits  in  Fall  Spraying" 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  M'f'g  Chemists 
50  Church  St.        Dept.     6  T 
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PoslHirely  the  cheapest  and  «tionsrest  Ugbt  on  «arth , 
0se«J  In  every  country  on  tht  globe  Makes  *bA 
burn*  !tB  own  gas.  Casts  »;.  shadows  Oeaa  tati 
odorteas  Absolutely  saie  C'oei  200  styles,  IW  *» 
MOO  Candle  Powet  Fuiij  Guaranteea  Writs  iai- 
catalog       AGENTS  WiLNTEL' EVfiBI'WHSSUfe 

#^  THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

^  306   E  5th  St,   Caatoso  Ot 


UsedPianos 


All  stand 
ard  makes; 

Steinway, 

Chickering',  Emerson,  Kimball,  etc.,  $55  to 
$175.    Used  player-pianos  $105  to  $32^.    EaFiep'o  pay 
ments.    No  uionev  down.    50  free  musiclessons, 
30  days'  free  trial. 
BIG  PIANO  BOOK  FREE 
Beautifully    illustrated,    full  of 
piano  information,  showing  cele- 
brated Starck  pianos  and  pUiyi-r 
pianns.  8piu1  to<lnT  for  book 
and  latest  barsalii  list, 
P.  A.  STARCK  PIANO  CO. 
988  Starck  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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Fruit   Growers!  Gardeners! 

A   boy  with  this  machiue  can  do  more  and 
belter  work  than  10  Men  with  Hoes! 

The   BARKER    feeder,    Mulcher, 
and  Cultivator 

3  tools  in  1,  cuts  the  weeds 
underground  and  forms  the 
hardest  crust  into  a  moisture- 
relaining  mulch  —  intensive 
cultivation.  Works  right  up  to 
the  plants  without  injury.  <;uls 
runners.  *'Best  Weed  Killer 
Ever  Used."  Has  leaf  guards 
els  for  deeper  cuUivatiun.  Self- 
Write  for  FREE  catalog  and  Fac- 


for  larger 

adjusting,  inexpensive. 
tory-to-User  offer. 
BARKER  MFC.  CO. 


Dept.  1  O,  David  City,  Neb. 
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wherever  she  directed  her  feetsteps  I  fovuid 
later  about  four  good  substantial  cat  toe- 
nail abrasions  per  step  each,  and  these  were 
all  along  my  upper  left-side  region.  She 
was  evidently  nervous  and  careless.  Where 
she  got  her  flying  start  seemed  to  be  at  the 
clean  top  of  me,  for  later  investigation  went 
to  show  that  she  braced  herself  there  to  try 
to  break  the  cat  long-jump  record,  and 
thoughtlessly  didn  't  think  where  she  was. 
Probably  she  was  trying  to  do  the  best 
she  could  under  the  circumstances,  but,  in 
securing  the  largest  purchase  and  forward 
propulsion  of  her  hind  legs  possible,  she 
seems  to  have  slipped  backward  about  one 
and  one-half  inches  before  she  thought  to 
take  her  toe  nails  out  of  the  left  auricular 
procranial  area  of  my  scalp.  That  incident 
led  me  to  arise  enthusiastically  and  take 
in  further  proceedings  standing  up.  Right 
here  I  must  pause  to  say  that  I  can 't  go 
into  details  as  I  would  like  to  do,  for  there 
wasn  't  time  to  get  them.  As  best  I  can 
recall  subsequent  stirring  events,  after  aris- 
ing I  tried  first  to  get  a  glimpse  of  dear  old 
pussy.  If  I  had  started  to  revolve  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  which  she  was  then 
earnestly,  uninterruptedly  and  tumultuously 
touring  around  and  abound  my  palatial 
study,  I  might  have  got  one  flash  of  cat  per 
revolution.  But  I  didn  't  have  that  luck.  I 
started  revolving  the  same  way  she  was  en 
route,  and  my  line  of  vision  never  did  catch 
up.  But  this  isn  't  saying  it  was  not  inter- 
esting— every  second  of  it.  Things  began 
flying  early  and  kept  coming  continuously 
and  increasingly.  So  I  knew  kitty  was 
probably  doing  about  her  level  best  in  the 
speed  line  on  a  four  side  track.  About  the 
thirty-ninth  merry-go-round  I  got  so  dizzy 
that  things  fogged  up,  and  I  had  to  slow 
down.  Along  just  about  that  time  then  (I 
am  not  clear  on  the  order  of  events)  the 
worst  and  also  noisiest  eruption  of  the' oc- 
casion drowned  out  the  sound  of  'most  all 
the  other  things  flying  in  the  room  at  that 
date — and  my  poor,  long-suffering,  patient 
wife  's  face  appeared  at  the  door.     Awful — 

worser   than  you   know   of  yet — a  

(censored)  sight!  For  hadn't  I,  just  the 
day  before,  after  a  whole  spring  and  summer 
of  wily  persuasion,  got  wife  to  let  me  bring 
her  little  mahogany-on-wheels  tea-service 
table  into  my  room  with  the  globe  of  gold 
fish  on  it?  I  had.  Hadn't  I  i^romised  not 
to  put  even  a  pin  down  on  the  precious,  deli- 
cate thing?  I  had.  Hadn't  I  promised  to 
pick  it  up,  successftilly  balance  the  fish 
globe  on  it,  not  spill  a  drop  of  water,  and 
rush  it  back  on  display  in  the  dining-room 
every  time  the  doorbell  rang?  I  had.  Now 
then!  Do  you  think  that  kitty  missed  that 
precious  little  tea-wee  table?  Not  on  your 
life  she  didn 't.  That  was  the  cause  of  the 
biggest  of  all  eruptions  just  mentioned 
above.  She  hit  it  square  amidships  when 
she  did  get  around  to  it,  too.  Remember,  I 
didn 't   see   her   do   it,   but   I   think   she   did 
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something  of  the  kind,  for  when  I  hurriedly 
left  the  house  an  hour  ago,  one  leg,  two 
wheels  and  one  supjjort  of  that  wootsie 
tootsie  little  tabh>  were  rent  asunder,  the 
fish  globe  was  leaking  considerably  and  my 
crying  little  ones  were  trying  to  salvage  the 
gold  fish  out  of  the  hot-air  register  with  a 
l)op-('orn  popper.  "What  was  left  whole  and 
self -composed  and  natural  in  that  room  was 
what  was  above  high-cat-juinp  mark.  Also 
when  my  wife  wasn't  choked  up  too  much 
with  grief  she  was  conversing  with  me  about 
that  cute  little  table.  "Forget  it!"  I  told 
her.  But  her  forgetter  did  not  seem  to  be 
working  well,  so  I  came  away. 
*  *  * 

Now,  while  I  don 't  want  any  of  you  to 
think  that  in  giving  you  the  above-mention- 
ed important  data  I  was  wandering  away 
from  the  main  subject  of  Job  as  a  journalist, 
yet  I  wish  to  ' '  embalm  in  the  liquid  amber 
of  my  remarks ' '  one  more  remarkable  inci- 
dent of  the  epochal  happenings  of  an  hour 
ago  at  my  home.  With  the  cat  tracks  on 
the  upper'  left-hand  side  of  my  torso,  neck, 
ear  and  head  still  redhot,  and  the  sound 
of  the  dissolving  little  tea-table,  fish-globe 
and  wife  still  ringing  in  my  ears,  I  rejoice 
in  one  memory  of  it.  It  shines  forth  as  the 
one  bit  of  silver  lining  on  the  whole  dark 
cloud.  The  fact  is,  kitty  made  one  very 
bad  tactical  error  just  before  leaving  me 
forever — that  is,  I  think  she  did  and  I  think 
she  thinks  so  now.  You  see  I  contracted, 
years  ago,  the  habit  of  fishing.  It  has  be- 
come perniciously  chronic.  I  have  contract- 
ed the  further  bad  habit  when  coming  in 
from  the  creek  of  putting  my  wet  fishing 
line,  hook  and  all,  on  the  foot  of  my  Persian 
divan  to  dry.  This  plan  also  avoids  the 
labor  of  putting  it  up.  It  likewise  makes 
my  closest  relative  by  marriage  mad.  It 
furthermore  makes  the  foot  of  my  divan 
shunned  and  greatly  respected  by  callers 
during  the  entire  fishing  season  and  so  keeps 
it  from  wearing  out.  Well,  dear  old  kitty 
in  her  last  round  of  circular  research  for 
bric-a-brac  and  other  obstacles  in  my  room 
to  surmount,  thoughtlessly  decided  on  a 
trial  trip  up  over  and  across  the  foot  of  my 
Persian  piece-de-resistance  of  furniture,  and 
the  principal  results  must  have  come  fully 
up  to  her  fondest  expectations.  I  couldn  't 
see  her,  of  course.  No  one  could.  She  was 
full  steam  ahead  and  the  safety  valve  tied 
down  when  she  undertook  the  enterprise. 
But  it  seems  she  got  attached  to  something 
immediately  upon  arriving  on  the  foot  of 
the  divan.  Perhaps,  now,  that  is  untrue  and 
does  her  an  injustice.  Something  may  have 
got  attached  to  lier.  I  don 't  know.  But 
between  them  they  worked  up  about  the 
strongest  case  of  attachment  I  have  ever 
seen — no,  I  mean,  heard.  Her  part  of  the 
attachment  was  somewhere  posteriorly,  and 
it  seemed  to  change  her  thought  and  entire 
plan  of  campaign  almost  immediately.  Ap- 
parently, a  truly  great  enthusiasm  for  break- 
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ing  all  previous  cat  speed  records  (including 
her  own  just  made)  and  getting  into  a 
wider  field  of  operations,  seized  her  exactly 
contemporaneously  with  her  new-formed  at- 
tachment. They  started  off  together,  any- 
way, taking  the  fish  line  and  my  old  bass 
reel  along  with  them.  She  was  ahead,  of 
course,  and  picked  the  trail.  The  rest  start- 
ed about  the  same  time.  Her  interest  in 
temporal  things  in  my  room  seemed  to  wane 
completely  and  simultaneously,  and  she  made 
a  bee  line  (that's  the  point  where  this  arti- 
cle touches  on  apiculture)  for  the  nearest 
window.  The  wire  screen  didn't  check  her 
up  a  bit,  altho  it.  did  about  three-^fourths  of 
her  fur.  That's  in  my  room  on  the  inside 
of  the  screen  yet.  If  she  figured  on  leaving 
anything  hurtful  to  her  feelings  on  the  in- 
terior side  of  that  window  screen  she  guess- 
ed wrong.  A  No.  2  bass  hook  in  man  meat 
or  cat  muscle  is  justly  famous  for  staying  on 
the  job,  and  a  40-pound  test  No.  D  bass  line, 
aided  and  abetted  by  a  No.  2  bass  hook  on 
which  a  cat  has  heedlessly  sat  down,  will 
follow  faithfully  along  behind  a  cat  consid- 
erably longer  than  most  cats  think — and 
keep  a  well-made  reel  coming  along  too. 
Well,  kitty  never  faltered,  once  out  in  the 


wide  wide  world,  and  as  she  went  around  the 
corner  of  the  house  the  reel  hopped  out 
thru  the  hole  in  the  screen,  going  78  ^/^  miles 
an  hour  and  about  30  feet  subsequently  to 
the  head  of  the  procession.  So  they  were 
off  together,  headed  straight  for  my  p»or 
little  tubercular  garden.  No  garden  could 
stand  it — not  even  Mr.  A.  I.  Boot's  nor 
Stancy  Puerden's.  Dear  old  kitty  herself 
cleared  my  horticultural  estate  in  about  one 
and  one-third  jump.  But  the  confounded 
reel  caught  on  the  first  bean  pole,  the  line 
held  and  swung  that  cat  clean  around  over 
my  late  fall  Chinese  radish  and  purple- 
topped  turnip  beds,  and  d-r-n-d  (censored 
some)  if  the  line  didn't  saw  off  every 
last  one  of  them!  Never  faltering,  she 
started  a  new  campaign  up  thru  my  late 
tomatoes.  You  never  in  your  life  saw  a  cat 
so  set  on  a  constant  change  of  scenery  as 
she  was.  First,  late  radish  and  turnip  land- 
scape, then  tomato  scenery  for  her.  Her 
tail  was  straight  out  and  horizontal-like, 
bigger  'n  a  ball  bat,  and  her  eyes  seemed  set 
on  Pike 's  Peak  or  further  west.  She  was 
gaited  a  sort  of  go-as-you-please-but-hmry- 
along-cat-record-free-for-all  run.  I  can't 
trust  myself  now  to  speak  further  of  my 
late    tomatoes,    but    kitty   got   thru    and   on 
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top  of  as  many  of  them  as  she  didn  't  get 
snarled  up  in  the  fish  line,  and  set  all  sail 
with  them  and  one  bean  pole  downi  the 
middle  of  the  street  on  which  I  live,  a 
modest  and  generally  law-abiding  citizen. 
The  tomato  patch  she  had  taken  on,  to 
gether  with  the  bean  pole,  slowed  her  up  a 
little  by  this  time,  and  the  neighbors  could 
see  it  was  nw  cat.  So  it  happened  that  the 
last  thing  I  just  now  saw  on  the  street  was  a 
female  uprising  of  my  neighbor  folks,  and 
old  Mother  Stickin,  secretary  of  the  local 
Society  of  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
])awing  the  air  and  shouting:  "Horrid 
brute  to  ' can '  that  poor  innocent  cat  that 
way— I'll  teach  him,  so  I  will!"  Think  of 
it!!  All  that  on  top  of  the  true  condition 
of  affairs  in  my  home,  garden  and  wife! 
Whj'  shouldn  't  Job  and  I  sit  down  side  by 
side  and  cry  out  for  a  place  where  ' '  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary 
be  at  rest?"  We  should.  And  why  isn't 
the  way  of  the  man  who  writes  "Around- 
the-Office"  hard?  It  is  hard — this  article 
proves  it.  (P.  S.- — -Benny  Peters,  a  neighbor 
l)oy,  has  just  come  in  to  my  editorial  palace 
with  what  he  says  he  thinks  is  my  fishing- 
tackle;  for  Benny  keeps  track  of  fishing- 
tackle  in  this  neighborhood.  The  hook  had 
about  a  half  ounce  of  pink  fresh  meat  on  it. 
and  he  says  the  other  end  of  the  line  was 
tangled  on  a  bean  pole  that  was  stuck  fast  in 
their  front  gate.  He  says  he  doesn't  know 
who  baited  the  hook  that  way,  tho.)  (Later. 
— From  one-third  to  four-fifths  of  this  story 
is  true  and  I  can  prove  it.) 
*  »  *  ^ 
If  the  close  and  compact  reasoning  sub- 
mitted above  has  not  convinced  the  reader 
why  Job  in  his  era  and  I  in  mine  regard  the 
conducting  of  an  "Around  the  Office"  col- 
umn as  a  friend-losing  business,  then  here's 
more  evidence.  In  the  September  Glean- 
ings, so  good  a  man  as  Mr.  A.  I.  Koot  gets 


on  my  trail  for  the  way  I  reported  his  meth- 
od of  routing  squash  bugs  in  whole  battal- 
lions  by  putting  squshed  bugs  on  the  leaves. 
He  avers  that  ' '  a  very  determined  hand- 
picking  ' '  was  in  the  recipe  and  that  I  sup- 
pressed this  important  element  in  giving  di- 
rections for  wholesale  decimation  of  squash 
bugs  by  fright.  I  knew  of  the  ' '  very  deter- 
mined hand-picking"  method  quite  early  in 
life,  but  was  always  some  short  on  deter- 
mination in  the  matter,  and  so  welcomed  the 
squshed-bug-on-the-leaf  discovery  almost 
wildly — as  I  would  any  other  sure  promoter 
of  leisure.  Now,  while  I  don  't  want  to  get 
"Uncle  Amos"  hostile  to  me,  I  can't  help 
wondering  if,  as  he  says,  victory  in  the 
squash  and  melon  patch  comes  only  with  a 
' '  hand-picking ' '  every  few  hours  along  with 
the  squshed-bug-on-the-leaf  practice,  how  a 
fellow  can  tell  whether  both  parts  of  the 
recipe  are  working  full  up.  I  left  hard 
labor  out  of  it  and  hain  't  got  any  squash 
vines  and  hain 't  had  since  about  July  1. 
So  I  got  it  into  my  thick  head  that  the 
squshed-bug  part  of  that  recipe  might  not 
always  be  working,  or  might  be  intermittent. 
But  * '  Uncle  Amos ' '  wasn  't  mean  about  it — 
he  never  is  about  anything.  It's  Stancy 
Puerden  in  her  food  page  that  wants  to  twit 
on  facts,  and  that  isn  't  considered  gentle- 
manly. She  wants  to  know  about  my  early 
potatoes  and  my  calling  in  the  neighbors  to 
see  the  first  tremendous  ones  dug.  She 
knows  that 's  mean,  for  everybody  around 
here  is  now  fully  apprised  of  the  fact  that 
I  had  early  potato  vines  fully  five  feet  high, 
and  that  when  I  called  in  a  few  neighbors 
to  witness  the  ceremony  of  taking  a  peck 
out  of  each  hill,  there  was  nary  a  potato 
in  the  whole  dumfudded  patch — all  gone  to 
tops.  I  merely  said:  "Why,  isn't  that 
strange  and  also  real  disappointing!  Dear 
me!"  That's  what  I  said  while  the  Roots 
and  other  nice  neighbors  were  present. 
When  I  had  dismissed  the  meeting,  I  had  a 
real    heart-to-heart    talk    with    that    potato 
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patch  with  some  satisfying  language.  Did 
you,  A.  I.  Eoot,  ever  know  that  you  could 
get  a  potato  patch  so  rich  and  full  of  humus 
and  wood  ashes  that  it  would  grow  nothing 
but  tops  and  remorse?  Well,  it's  so.  But, 
I  want  to  tell  Stancy  Puerden  that  I  would- 
n't  get  all  puffed  up  and  blow  and  brag 
about  early  potatoes  that  I  had  to  start  in 
a  box  in  the  house,  rock  in  a  cradle,  feed  on 
a  bottle,  tuck  under  blankets  nights  and 
take  out  on  warm  days  in  a  perambulator. 
No,  I  wouldn  't.  I  would  either  raise  a  man- 
ly, indei^endent,  frank,  open-faced,  outdoor 
Ijotato,  or  I  would  conceal  the  fact  from  the 
public  forevermore — much  less  go  around 
blowing  about  it  the  way  you  have  done  in 
Gleanings.  Take  that,  will  you?  But,  on 
further  reflection,  I  guess  I'll  try  it  myself 
next  spring. 

'  *  -s  * 

Speaking  of  gardening,  leads  me  on  to 
another  apicultural,  subject — the  cabbage 
worm.  I  refer  to  the  very  common,  green, 
elongated,  pusillanimous,  ultra  -  numerous, 
dumfudded,  hoggish^  polj^legged,  industrious 
child  of  the  common  yellow  butterfly.  He's 
what  you'd  call  a  binger  on  the  cabbage 
game.  I  wish  the  Boots  would  let  me  dis- 
cuss him  here  with  the  fervor  that  the 
subject  deserves.  I  am  full  of  it.  For  a 
month  now  I  have  arisen  with  the  sun  every 
morning  and  have  gone  out  into  my  garden 
and  looked  down  into  the  open,  pleading 
faces  of  my  poor  cabbage  with  commingled 
feelings  of  pity,  rage  and  revenge.  Then  I 
liave  stepped  to  it.  I  guess  I  have.  While 
the  cabbage  worm  isn't  really  gamey  and 
his  mental  processes  are  apparently  slow, 
there  is  considerable  satisfaction  in  the 
l)ursuit  of  him.  I  think  I  get  the  most  out 
of  it  by  pulling  him  into  two  parts  by  slow 
tractile  force  applied  at  both  ends.  I  have 
a  feeling  that  that  modus  operandi  makes 
him  more  regretful  that  he 's  a  cabbage 
worm  than  almost  anything  else  I  can  do. 
It  brings  out  about  all  that's  in  him,  too, 
and  that's  what  you  should  do  in  all  the 
affairs  of  life.  If  I  have  to  dig  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  jjoor  cabbage  head,  to 
overtake  my  game,  I  am  so  wrought  up  when 
I  have  got  him  that  I  pause,  generally 
squeeze  off  only  one  end  of  him  (as  being 
somewhat  more  disciplinary  and  corrective), 
then  I  interrogate  him  as  to  whether  he  ex- 
pects to  be  here  for  Christmas.  Of  course, 
that's  just  sarcasm,  for  a  cabbage  worm 
with  one  end  squoze  off  can 't  be  expected 
to  answer  questions  about  where  he  expects 
to  spend  next  Christmas.  But  you  have 
got  to  hand  it  to  the  cabbage  worm  for  one 
or  two  details,  tho.  He  always  wears  his 
green  suit  when  dining  on  cabbage,  doesn  't 
rush  panicly  about  and  keeps  quite  still 
when  hostile  man  approaches.  You  reflect 
a  moment  and  you  will  see  that  shows  pro- 
tective color  strategy  and  composure  in  the 
})resence  of  the  enemy.  His  worst  oversight 
is  in  not  covering  up  his  tracks.  They  are 
easily  identified,  being  always  round  or 
spherical,  and  my  tip  to  you  for  successful 


pursuit  of  him  is  to  hunt  above  the  trail. 
Never  mind  the  wind  as  you  do  when  hunt- 
ing deer,  for  C.  W. 's  sense  of  smell  doesn't 
seem  acute.  (P.  S. — If  you  ever  have  the 
high-gear  speed  and  rare  luck  to  catch  one 
of  the  suskalooted-cabbage-worm-egg-laying 
butterflies,  after  running  one  lung  out  of 
yourself,  abolish  one  of  her  wings,  then  the 
other  wing,  then  delete  her  legs  one  at  a 
time  seriatim,  biff  her  in  the  left  eye,  and 
ask  her  how  she  likes  it.  I  think  it  will 
relieve  you  a  lot.     I  know  it  does  me.) 


Some  anonymous  sunofagon  out  in  Indiana 
the  other  day  wrote  to  "  Mau-Around-the- 
Office"  (M.-A.-O.),  care  of  the  A.  I.  Eoot 
Co.,  Medina,  O.,  and  every  blessed  thing 
there  was  in  his  letter  was  this:  "Why 
don't  you  even  once  in  awhile  get  a  little 
sense  into  'Around  the  Office'?  "  Yes,  sir, 
on  toj)  of  all  my  other  troubles,  not  to  men- 
tion squash  bugs,  cabbage  worms  and  pigeon 
grass  in  my  garden,  he  shot  that  one  into 
me.  Of  course,  all  of  the  Eoots  saw  it  be- 
fore I  did,  and  it  didn  't  tend  toward  any 
salary  boost  for  me.  If  he'd  a  signed  his 
name,  I'd  a  sent  him  a  letter  that  would 
have  needed  an  asbestos  mail  pouch  to  have 
carried  it,  so  I  would.  I'd  have  told  him 
as  what  sort  of  varmit  I  regarded  him  and 
Vound  up  by  calling  him  a  cabbage  worm. 
But  cooling  off  a  little  and  on  reflection, 
perhaps  he  's  entitled  to  know  if  I  have  got 
a  specimen  of  sense  on  hand.  So  I  am  going 
to  try  this  one  on  him  for  judgment:  Liv- 
ing at  this  very  hour  down  in  a  town  in 
central  Ohio  is  a  beekeeper,  who  thinks  he  's 
a  business  whale.  So  he  has  to  sell  his 
honey  the  way  Heinz  sells  his  57  kinds. 
Year  after  year,  he  buys  bottles,  bottles  it, 
buys  labels  and  labels  it,  hauls  it  two  miles 
to  market  and  sells  it  from  his  wagon  retail 
per  lb.  at  a  less  figure  than  he  could  sell  it 
in  60-lb.  cans  at  his  door, — and  owes  debts 
all  over  town.  It  was  exactly  that  bee- 
keeper sort  about  whom  Solomon,  when  his 
attention  was  called  to  it,  remarked  right 
off'  hand  that  ' '  there  is  more  hope  of  a 
dingbinged  fool  than  of  him."  (Trans- 
lators expurgated  one  word  in  the  King 
James  version).  Now  you  anonymous  Indi- 
ana scrummudgeon,  is  there  any  sense  in 
that  or  ain't  there?  Do  Solomon  and  I 
know  what  we  are  talking  about  or  don't 
we?  Did  Solomon  ever  agree  with  you 
about  anything  as  he  does  with  me  on  this 
point?     I  wot  not. 

«  *  * 

That  bee-moths  are  very  like  a  good  many 
naughty  peojile  who  know  what  they  are 
after  and  go  to  it,  and  that  bees  are  very 
like  a  good  many  good  people  who  know 
what  is  wrong  but  don 't  know  how  to  put 
the  binger  on  it,  is  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing observation  sent  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Ladd 
of  Portland,  Ore.:  "Did  you  ever  see  moths 
attempt  to  get  into  a  strong  colony?  Moths 
are  very  iilentiful  this  season  with  us  and  at 
nightfall  literally  make  attacks  on  the  bees 
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to  get  by  the  entrance.  Have  watched  tlieiii 
})ra('tice  their  tactics  as  long  and  late  as 
they  could  be  seen.  Aj)parently  fearless, 
they  light  on  the  bees  clustered  outside  and 
hurriedly  try  to  pass.  This  scramliling  to 
get  by  seems  to  excite  and  cause  the  bees  to 
become  flurried  and  instead  of  attacking  the 
moths  they  begin  to  run  around  promiscu- 
ously in  all  directions.  The  busy  moths 
seem  to  take  desperate  chances,  pushing  and 
dodging  thru  the  entrance  and  the  demoral- 
ized bees  seem  so  badly  rattled  as  to  lose 
their  fighting  qualities.  Whether  there  will 
be  an  extra  crop  of  wormy  combs  time  alone 
will   tell,    but   at   present    indications    point 

that  way. ' ' 

*  *  * 

Mr.  F.  L.  Gaines  of  Greenfield,  Mass., 
sends  this  one  along  to  be  embalmed  in  the 
"Around  the  Ofiice"  column:  "On  page 
574  of  July  Gleanings  the  man  who  had 
'combed  honey'  for  sale  reminds  me  of  one 
of  my  'Down-East'  honey  customers.  One 
day  he  came  to  me  and  asked:  'Say,  you 
got  any  more  of  that  extract  of  honey?' 
Upon  learning  that  I  had  plenty,  he  replied: 
"Wal,  fetch  me  daoun  some." 

*  *  * 

A.  E.  Crandall  of  Berlin,  Conn.,  recently 
sent  to  the  Gleanings'  office  in  a  queen  mail- 
ing cage  a  specimen  of  the  spider  family  on 
a  slip  of  goldenrod  on  which  a  bee  had 
been  killed  by  this  spider.  It  was  a  cra^ 
spider,  and  yellow  as  was  the  blossom  it  was 
on.  There  is  a  white  variety  that  lies  in 
wait  for  bees  on  white  blossoms.  The  crab 
spider  spins  no  entrapping  web,  but  with 
arms  outspread  and  concealed  by  its  color 
awaits  the  coming  of  its  victim,  the  bee, 
and  by  a  swift  movement  grapples  it  in  a 
death  embrace.  I  hardly  need  to  arise  and 
remark  that  he  is  one  of  the  orneriest  little 

pukes  on  earth.     He  is  so  •  (censored) 

tough  that  a  bee  can't  sting  into  liim. 
There  was  one  rather  pleasing-  thing,  tho, 
about  the  spider  that  Crandall  sent  us — that 
was  the  pin  it  had  sticking  straight  thru 
its  abdomen.  It  looked  fully  as  painful  as 
any  pin. 


KIND  WORDS 

"gather  up  the  fragments:"  a  pew  kind 
words  and  something  more. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — I  have  just  been  reading  Our 
Homes  for  July,  and  it  so  coincided  with  the  in- 
structions of  our  community  for  the  past  100  years 
that  I  could  not  forbear  dropping-  you  a  line  of  con- 
gratulation. I  always  turn  to  that  part  of  GIjEAN- 
INGS,  for  it  is  so  practical. 

In  a  late  paper  telling  the  woinnu  wliat  to  do  for 
their  country  they  were  advised  "to  preacli  the  gos- 
pel of  the  clean  plate."  This  we  have  preached  as 
well  as  practiced  at  the  risk  sometimes  of  ridicule, 
and  I  am  sending  you  a  little  book,  "Juvenile 
Guide,"  in  which,  on  page  111,  you  will  find  the  gist 
of  Our  Homes  in  said  issue  of  GiiE.\NiNGS.  This 
little  book  was  written  by  our  people,  with  selections 
by  the  best  authors  on  the  best  of  subjects  for  the 
guidance  and  culture  of  tlie  youth   and   children  of 


our     community.      The    poem     iiiiMitioned     was    often 
framed  for  our  dining-room. 

Amelia  J.  Calvuk. 
Mt.  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  2. 

Permit  me  to  add  that  the  little  l)ook, 
"  Juvenile  Guide;  or,  Manual  of  Good  Man- 
ners," was  published  in  1844,  especially  for 
the  youth  of  that  date;  and  I  heartily  be- 
lieve that  such  a  book  just  now,  to  be  read 
by  young  and  old,  would  be  a  blessing  to  the 
world.     Below  is  the  poem  mentioned: 

TABLE    MONITOR. 

Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nolhiny 
he  lost. — Christ. 

Here  then  is  the  pattern  which  Jesus  has  set ; 
And  his  good  example  we  cannot  forget : 
With  thaiAs  for  his  blessings  his  word  we'll  obey  ; 
But  on  this  occasion  we've  something  to  say. 

We  wish  to  speak  plainly  and  use  no  deceit; 
We  like  to  see  fragments   left  wholesome   and   neat. 
To  customs  and  fashions  we  make  no  pretense; 
Yet  think  we  can  tell  what  belongs  to  good  sense. 

What  we  deem  good  order,  we're  willing  to  state; 
Eat  hearty  and  decent,  and  clear  out  our  plate: 
Be  thankful  to  heaven  for  what  we  receive, 
And  not  make  a  mixture  or  compound  to  leave. 

We  find  of  those  bounties  which  heaven  does  give. 
That  some  live  to  eat,  and  that  some  eat  to  live — 
That  some  think  of  nothing  but  pleasing  the  taste, 
And  care  very  little  how  much  they  do  waste. 

Though  heaven  has  bless'd  us  with  plenty  of  food: 
Bread,  butter,  and  honey,  and  all  that  is  good : 
We  loathe  to  see  mixtures  where  gentle  folks   dine. 
Which  scarcely  look  fit  for  the  poultry  or  swine. 

We  often  find  left  on  the  same  china  dish, 

Meat,    applesauce,    pickle,    brown   bread,    and    mixed 

fish, 
Another's  repleuish'd  with  butter  and  cheese. 
With  pie,  cake,  and  toast,  perhaps,  added  to  tlie.se. 

Now  if  any  virtue  in  this  can  be  shown 
By  peasant,  by  lawyer,  or  king  on  the  throne, 
We  freely  will  forfeit  whatever  we've  said, 
And  call  it  a  virtue  to  waste  meat  and  bread. 

Let  none  be  offended  at  what  we  here  say; 

We  candidly  ask  you,  is  that  the  best  way  ? 

If  not,  lay  isuch  customs  and  fashions  as;i'le, 

And  take  this  monition   henceforth  for   your   guide. 


THE    "  BEE   BUCK,"  AND    SOME    KIND   WORDS    FOR   THK 

SMALL     SAMPLE     OF    BEAUTIFUL     CALIFORNIA 

HONEY. 

Dear  Friends: — Good  morning!  I  am  sending  you 
a  sample  of  honey  I  produced — or,  rather,  the  bees 
did  under  my  instructions.  Ask  dear  Mr.  A.  I.  R. 
and  Dr.  C.  C.  M.  if  they  ever  saw  any  nicer.  I 
have  one  swarm,  or  colony,  I  guess  you  call  them, 
that  has  filled  four  ten  -  frame  supers  to  da'e. 
and  I  believe  they  will  fill  two  more  before  the  sea- 
son is  over.  Isn't  that  pretty  good?  I  might  add 
that  I  am  an  Ohio  boy  from  Meigs  Co.,  or  I  wa.9  a 
boy  in  the  early  seventies;  and  that  reminds  me  of 
di.scussing  the  merits  of  A.  I.  liools  bee-book  with  a 
distant  relative  of  Will  C.  Carleton— Will  L.  Carleton 
by  name.  He  was  telling  something  about  it,  and 
called  it  A.  I.  Root's  "  bee  Buck,"  and  from  that 
day  to  this  he  goes  bv  the  name  of  "  Bee  Buck." 

I  hope  tlie  blessed  Master  will  continue  his  bless- 
ings on  you  all,  and  give  you  your  portion  of  his 
spiritual  happine,«s. 

My  good  brother  A.  I.,  I  have  read  your  Home 
department  witli  much  interc^st,  and  hope  you  may 
live  many  years  to  continue  the  good  work. 

Orcutt,  Cal.,  June  6.  C.  E.  Dillinqer. 
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iBUffiEi 


BARGAINS  IN 

BEE  SUPPLIES 

Some    season's  left-overs  and    goods 

not    shown    in    the    regular   catalog 

going  at  bargain  prices.     Write  for 

price  list. 

BLANKE  MFG.  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

214-216-218    Washington  Avenue,    St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Established  1885 


It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  50-page 
catalog  and  order  early. 

Beekeepers' 
Supplies 

The  Kind  That  Bees  Need. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  brand.     A  good  assort- 
ment of  supplies  for  prompt  shipment  kept 
in    stock.     Let   us   hear   from   jon;    full   in- 
formation given  to  all  inquiries.     Bees- 
wax wanted  for  supplies  or  cash. 

John  Nebel  &  Son  Supply  Co. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 

I       Candy    for    Winter    Stores       | 

i  Be  sure  your  hees  have  enough  for  ■winter.  | 

I  Tf  they  are  short  we  have  just  the  thing  you  | 

I  want,    candy    in   large   paper   plates   weighing  | 

I  al;out  two  pounds  each,  enough  to  last  three  | 

I  to   four  weeks,   two  will   go  nicely   on   a   hive.  | 

I  Write    for    prices    also    catalog    nf    supplies.  | 

I  H.  H.  JEPSON.  182  Friend  St.,  Boston.  Mass  | 


I  New  England  Beekeepers  | 

1  Every  Thing  in  Supplies  1 

I  New  Goods   Factory  Prices    Save  Freight  i 

i  Cull  &  Williams  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.  1 


When     Ordering     Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 

lowest   catalog  price.      Two   lines   of   railroad — 

Maine   Central   and   Grand   Trunk. 

Prompt  service  and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine. 

J.  B.  MASON,    Manager. 


Shipping-cases  for  Comb  Honey 

We  are  prepared  to  make  prompt 
shipments.  We  want  you  on  our 
mailing  list.    Send  for  our  catalog. 


August  Lotz  Company,  Boyd,  Wisconsin 


Why  You  Should  Subscribe  For 

"THE  DOMESTIC  BEEKEEPER" 

The  editor  being  a  honey-producer,  with  no  interests  in  beekeepers' 
supplies  other  than  to  get  them  to  the  honey-producer  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sil  !e  price,  and  also  being  interested  in  getting  a  good  price  for  his  own 
crop  of  honey,  would  naturally  be  interested  in  getting  a  good  price  for 
tlie  crop  of  others.  In  other  words.  The  Domfxtic  Beekeeper  is  working 
all  (he  time  for  the  interest  of  the  honey-producer,  helping  him  to  sell 
liis  crop  to  better  advantage  than  heretofore,  also  helping  him  to  secure 
his  supplies  at  better  rates.  All  these  advantages  are  set  forth  in  the 
columns  of  The  Domestic  Beekeeper  from  month  to  month.  No  live 
producer  can  afford  to  miss  the  editorials  on  how  to  get  a  better  price 
for  his  siirplus  honey.  Read  how  to  get  15  cents  per  pound  for  ex- 
tracted, and  12.25  per  dozen  for  comb  honey  in  a  wholesale  way  in 
each  number  of  the  Domestic.  Also,  how  to  buy  your  beekeepers'  sup- 
plies at  wholesale. 

We  haven't  room  here  to  tell  you  of  the  many  advantages  you  will 
receive  by  subscribing  for   The  Domestic  Beekeeper. 

Special  offer: — "Tlie  rest  of  1917  and  all  of  1918  for  the  regular  an- 
nual price,  $1.00.  Send  it  in  today  Tlie  quicker  you  get  on  our  list 
tlic  more  numbers  you  will  receive  foi'  the  dollar. 

The  Domesti-c  Beekeeper    -    -    Northstar,  Mich. 


Dojoctod ! 


Ono  in  Four  Way  JicK 
AndDidntKnowlt. 


They  were  the  pick  of  the  nation  who  applied  for  admission  to  the   Officers'    Camp   at   Plattsburg. 

They  came  confidently  forward — each  sure  that  his  health  was  perfect,  and  out  of  every  four, 
one  had  something  vitally  wrong  with  him,  of  which  he  did  not  know. 

He  was  perhaps  facing  failure — disaster — death— in  the  serene  confidence  that  he  was  perfectly  well. 

That  is  your  great  danger — the  insidious  illness  that  creeps  on  you  and  saps  your  vitality  day  by 
day,  and  leaves  you  a  wreck — too  late  for  help!     Be  on  your  guard  while  you  can. 

Take  advantage  of  the  great  movement  started  to  help  you. 

It  is  because  they  realized  that  old  age  was  reaching  its  hand  into  the  ranks  of  the  young,  tliat 
men  were  dying  at  forty  and  forty-five,  who  had  no  right  to  die — that  the  people  of  this  country 
were  missing  a  full,  complete,  joyous  life — that  a  distinguished  group  joined  to  form  the 

LIFE  EXTENSION  INSTITUTE 


Ex-President  Taft  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Institute.  Pro- 
fessor Irving  Fislier  of  Yale  is  tlie  Chairman  of  the  Hygiene 
I'.oard,  to  which  technical  matters  are  referred,  and  on  it  arc 
such  men  as  General  Gorgas,  Dr.  William  J.  Mayo,  Dr 
Harvey  W. Wiley,  the  famous  food  expert,  and  nearly  a  hun 
dred  others  of  national  reputation. 

To  get  1  }  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
u  ho  could  helter  their  condition,  the 
benefit  of  the  ju'.lgment  of  these  emi- 
nent men  through  personal  contact 
would  he  impossible.  A  new  depart- 
ment of  the  Institute,  the  Health 
StudvChapter,  does  this  work  through 
ilie  mails. 


You  are  not  asked  to  exercise  wearily  and  monotonously, 
—or  subsist  on  faddish  foods — or  give  up  everything  you 
like. 

You  simply  learn  how  to  live,  how  to  readjust  yourself  to 


ijoyt 


lou  are 
here  invited 
to  Join  this 


Chapt 


The 


er 

ctions  as  to  your  health, 
>our  lilf.  your  work,  your  play,  on 
which  these  hundred  eminent  au- 
thuritii-s  agree,  have  been  incorpo- 
rated in  fifteen  simple,  direct,  stimu- 
lating lessons.  They  are  to  be  studied 
and  cheerfully  practiced  at  home, 
and  students  will  be  inspired  and 
checked  up,  through  examinations, 
by  a  comt>etent  central  staff.  Each 
student  of  this  full  course  is  examined 
his  progress,  and  recei\'es  answers  to 
tions  on  personal  hygiene. 


SOME  OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  of 
THE    LIFE     EXTENSION     INSTITUTE 


Irving  Fisher, 

Chairman  Hygiene  Reference  Board 
Professor  Political  Economy.  Y'ale  Univ. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Taft, 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors 
Ex-President  of  the  United  States 
Gen.  W.  C.  Gorgas, 

Siir/^con  Genera/,  U,  S.  ^rmy 
Herold  A.  Ley,  Preiident 
E.  L.  Fisk,  M.  D.,  Director  of  Hygiene 
Chas.  H.  Sabin,  Director 
There  are  about  1  JO  Hygiene  Advisory  Board 
Members  in  this  country,  Europe  and  Japan. 

Hundreds  of  prominent  men  and  leading 
physicians  are  giving  time  to  the  work  of 
the  Institute  without  charge.  Among  the 
thousands  who  are  consulting  it— are  not 
only  individuals,  but  such  organizations  as 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  N.  Y.,  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co.,  Postal  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Germania  Insurance  Co. 


.eekly  by  mai 
ny  reason-able 


Health  Study  Chapter,  Life  Extension  Inst. 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  0#./.;/  Organ  Gl  B  C 
25  West  45th  Street,  New  York  10-17 

I  enclose  one  dollar  membership  fee.  Please  send  me 
the  health  examination  blank  and  your  book  "What 
to  Eat,"  free.  Also  tell  me  about  the  Life  Extension 
Health  Course.    This  puts  me  under  no  obligation. 


Name 

ylddress  . 


Dd  health  in  so  far  as  modern  science  can  aid 
you.  Do  not  think  you  can  dispense 
with  living  rightly  l)ecause  you  are 
not  absolutely  ill.  Y'ou  ought  to  feel 
*'fine"  as  a  regular  thing.  It  is  your 
first  duty  and  highest  attainable 
pleasure  to  do  so.  Y'ou  ought  to  get 
up  in  the  morning  feeling  ready  to  do 
two  men's  work,  and  come  through 
the  day  feeling  fit.  A  majority  of 
people  do  not  have  to  have  bad  diges- 
tions or  bad  circulation  or  tired  nerves 
They  can  avoid  them  by  learning 
HOW  TO  LIVE.  They  can  learn  h'  w 
to  li\'e  from  this  course  of  instruction. 

In  the  past  generation  of  swift, 
tangled  modem  life,  the  death  rale 
from  heart  and  arter'al  troubles, 
kidney  and  digestive  maladies  and 
nerveous  disorders  has  greatly  in- 
creased— in  some  classes  OVER  40 
PER  CENT. 

Every  day  fifteen  hundred  Ameri- 
cans die  who  might  have  lived  longer 
if  they  had  learned  and  acted.  Every 
day  a  thousand  times  as  many  are 
li\'ing  and  working  inadequately, 
\\'ith  too  little  joy  and  progress,  who 
could  certainly  improve  their  lot  by 
learning  Iiow  to  live.  This  course 
will  enable    you   to   do    better   than 

How  to  Join  the  Chapter 

ith  $1.00— membership  fee 
)ng  blank  will  be  sent  you  w  ith 
idition. 

ill  be  analyzed  and  re- 
-'ienic  suggestions.  At 
the  ^anie  time,  you  will  lie  made  a  member  of  the  Health 
Study  Chapter  and  receive  free— our  48-page  book, 
"What  to  Eat,"  as  well  as  complete  information  in  regard 
to  this  home  study  course  in  health  and  the  culture  of  the 
body. 
One  dollar  may  mean  the  difference  to  you  between 
health  and  sickness— between  success  and  failure.  Send 
this  coupon  now — -while  you  have  it  at  hand. 


Send  the  coupon  bclov 
Upon  receipt  of   this  a  ki 

(piestions  regarding  \  our  tib 
You  fill  this  in  an.l  mail  it 

turned  to  you  w  ilh  ccinuinn 


HONEY  WANTED 

Have  you  any  ligljt  amber  or  white  EXTRACTED  HONEA  ? 

Semi  u>  a  sample  of  what  voii  have  and  state  how  paeked. 

Vie  will  name  you  our  be^t  spot-ca?h  price. 


Fiietion-top  Cans  and  Pails 

WE  CAN  NOW  rURNISH  FKICTION-TOP  CANS  AND 
PAILS  AT  THE  rOLLOWING  PRICES  F.  O.  B.  CHICAGO. 
15;E0KUK.   IOWA,   OR  HAMILTON.   ILLINOIS:  : 

1^-lb.  cans  in  crates  of  612 — per  crate -iJti.r." 

-■i'-i-lb.  cans  ill  crates  of.  450 — i>ei-  crate --.'>>'! 

2^,l>-lb.  cans  in  crates  of  li* — jier  crate l.|i' 

5-1  h.  pails  in  crates  of  200 — per  crate ItKoi! 

;'-lli.  pails  in  crates  of  100 — per  crate ^.-■' 

!iO-lb.  pr.ils  incrates  of  100 — r^fr  orate ]-'."o 

10-lb.  pails  in  cas-      ' '■                 -  •' 

Beeliives  and  Supplies 

Tor  beekeepei-s  ■who  buy  wisely,  we  have  just  received  teu 
carloads  of  "LEWIS  BEEWASE,"  everything  bright  and 
new.  Quality  unexcelled.  Send  us  a  list  of  your  needs.  We 
will  gladly  quote  you  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

Sa\e  \oiir  Coiiib.^  and  Cappings 

and  send  them  to  ns.  Our  hish  pressure  outfits  and  special 
eiiuipment  will  get  out  all  the  available  wax.  The  extra  wax 
we  get  usually  more  than  pays  for  rendering  charges. 

For  your  share  of  wax  we  will  either  pay  yon  the  highest 
cash  price  or  work  it  for  you  i:.  o 

Dad  ant's  Foundation 

If  your  bees  are  not  already  acquaiated  with  DAD  ANT'S 
FOUNDATIO.N  yon  should  give  them  a  chance  to  test  it. 
Their  action  will  be  more  convincing  than  our  words.  •■Best 

by  Test." 


Dadant  &  Sons.  Hamilton.  Illinois 


\'#*^ll^ 


w'e  Cuban  Bees 
Gather  Honey 
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We  are  always  in  the  market  for  HONEY  and  BEESWAX. 
Do  not  sell  until  you  have  seen  us. 

We  will  pay  you  SPOT  CASH  for  any  thing  you  sell  us. 
Get  our  prices  on  cans  and  cases. 


Los  Angeles  Honey  Co. 

633  Central  Bldg.,  Sixth  and  Main  Sts. 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Telephones:    Home  10419;  Main  5606 


3  BIG  ONES 

1.00 


Greenes  Amer.  Fruit  Grower 

American  Poultry  Advocate 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 


All  Leaders  in  Their  Fields 


One  year,  all  three,  for  $1.00.     In  Canada,  $1.75; 

in  foreign  countries,  $2.25.     Write  today 

to  us  and  secure  this  great  offer. 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Medina,  Ohio 
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"When  we  receive  your  Honey 
Return  mail  brings  your  Money. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 


Get  Service  Like  this  Man 

Lake  City,  Mich.,  May  5,  1917. 
Friend  Muth: — Your  letter  with  check  for  $146.20  for 
wax  has  been  received.  Thanks.  I  do  believe  you  beat 
them  all  when  it  comes  to  quick  returns  for  goods  shipped 
you.  I  may  have  some  more  wax  to  sell  after  we  get  our 
cappings  melted.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)     Elmer  Hutchinson. 


We  Want  Immediately 

Extracted  Honey 

We  buy  all  grades  of  Extracted  Honey.  Large  or  small  lots. 
Send  sample  and  price.  If  price  is  right  we  will  buy.  Par- 
ties who  have  Fancy  and  l\o.  1  Comb  Honey,  write  us  at 
once.     We  will  buy  from  40  to  50  carloads  this  season. 


Beeswax 


Old  Comb 


Send  us  your  beeswax.  We  pay  highest 
market  pi  ices,  and  send  you  our  check 
the  same  day  shipment  is  received. 


Make  some  spare  money  from  the  wax 
rendered  from  your  old  comb.  We  will 
render  it,  charging  only  5  cents  per 
pound  for  rendering,  and  pay  you  best 
market  prices  for  the  wax  rendered. 


Shipping-cases  for  Comb  Honey 

We  are  prepared  to  ship  you  the  same  day  order  is  received  any  number  of  shipping- 
cases.  Several  carloads  are  here  now.  ready  for  buyers.  Send  your  order  in  now  be- 
fore our  supply  is  exhausted.     We  sell  Lewis  Beeware. 

Remember  ^®  remit  the  same  day  your  shipment  arrives.  Read  the  letter 
._,„,____.^„„  above  and  be  convinced  that  this  is  the  house  to  send  your  ship- 
ments  to.     Try  us. 


The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 

"  The  House  the  Bees  Built " 

204  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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In  Stock  for 

Immediate  Shipment 


800  cases  two  5-gallon  cans 
12000  5-lb.  and  10-lb.  pails 
Shipping-cases  for  comb  honey 


Write  us 

M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  Lansing,  Michigan 


NOTICE! 

Honey    .    Wanted    .    Honey 

Do  not  forget,  when  your  crop  of  honey  is 
ready  for  sale,  to  send  us  a  sample.  State 
your  price,  also  how  it  is  put  up.  We  are 
in  the  market  for  unlimited  quantities, 
and  will  pay  cash  on  arrival.  Let  us  hear 
from  you  before  selling  your  crop. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0, 

2146  Central  Avenue 
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HONEY  MARKETS 


The  price  of  honey  is  what  the  owner  of  it 
can  get.  We  do  not  know  how  better  to  put 
the  situation  of  the  honey  market  today 
than  bj'  just  that  statement.  The  previous 
uncertainty  of  price  is  increased  by  the  un- 
precedented shortage  of  sugar  that  now  pre- 
vails. This  shortage  will  undoubtedly  in- 
crease the  demand  for  honey,  and  that  de- 
mand even  heretofore  has  been  greater  than 
the  supply.  It  seems  probable  now  that  the 
•retail  price  limit  will  be  set  by  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  sugar  shortage,  for  there  are 
present  restrictions  on  the  amount  of  sugar 
sales  to  everybody  and  anybody,  but  no  re- 
strictions on  the  amount  of  honey  that  any 
one  person,  firm,  or  corporation  may  buy. 
If  the  demand  for  sweets  and  sweetening 
materials  becomes  acute  enough,  what  price 
may  honey  not  reach?  We  don't  know,  nor 
does  anybody  else.  Of  course,  there  can  be 
a  price  at  which  nobody  will  buy.  This 
situation  suggests  that  holders  of  compara- 
tively small  crops  of  honey,  at  least,  should 
try  to  sell  retail — to  the  consumer  direct,  for 
such  customers  will  be  easy  to  find,  and  the 
price  need  not  and  should  not  be  cut  below 
the  prevailing  retail  prices  of  the  local  store- 
keeper, and  that  is  high. 

Take  the  honey  market  conditions  in  a 
typical  section  of  the  white-clover  region — 
central  New  York.  One  of  the  foremost 
beekeepers  there  writes  us  under  date  of 
Oct.  21  that  there  is  very  little  honey  on  the 
market  or  in  the  hands  of  producers,  and 
that  he  knows  of  only  4000  lbs.  of  buck- 
wheat extracted  honey,  and  this  is  held  at 
12  cts.  at  shipping-point.  No.  1  white  comb 
is  $4  per  case,  and  No.  2  mixed  comb  is 
hold  there  at  $3.25  a  case  at  shipping-point. 
We  print  below  the  prices  as  quoted  us 
by  wholesale  dealers  in  cities.  We  also 
print  the  U.  S.  Government  market  report, 
date  of  Sept.  29.  We  have  not  received  a 
later  quotation  from  Washington,  as  we  gen- 
erally do — perhaps  because  of  the  great  press 
of  work  in  the  Government  printing-office, 
due  to  the  sale  of  the  second  Liberty  Loan. 

At  such  a  juncture  in  the  honey  market 
as  this,  we  sincerely  hope  for  the  day  when 
honey  will  be  considered  a  food  staple,  and 
quoted  in  the  general  food  markets  daily 
— just  as  butter  and  eggs  and  sugar  are  quot- 
ed. With  the  aid  of  clear-headed  honey- 
j)roducers  and  business-like  honey -producers' 
associations,  together  with  big  honey-pack- 
ers, this  day  is  drawing  nearer — a  day  that 
will  benefit  every  beekeeper. 

General  Quotations  of  Wholesalers. 

CHICAGO. — Ihe  market  has  been  active,  receipts 
being  taken  upon  arrival,  so  that  there  has  been  no 
accumulation  of  either  the  high  or  low  grades. 
Fancy  and  Al  grades  of  comb  honey  are  selling  at 
22  to  23  cts.  per  lb.;  No.  1  at  20  to  21.  No  ambers 
have  been  offered,  but  would  bring  within  1  to  3  cts. 
per  lb.  of  the  white  grades.  Extracted  clover  is 
selling  freely  at  15,  with  clover  and  basswood  bring- 
ing the  same  price,  whether  individual  or  blended. 
Different  amber  grades  are  from  1  to  5  cts.  per  lb. 
lef=K  according  to  color,  flavor,  and  body.  Barrels 
bring    within    Ic    per    lb.    of    that    in    the    five-gallon 


cans.      Beeswax  is    without   material    change,    bring- 
ing from   35   to  37c  per   lb.,    according  to   color   and 
cleanliness.  R.   A.    Burnett   &   Co. 
C!hicago,'  Oct.  17. 


ST.  LOUIS. — Comb  honey  is  only  in  moderate 
demand,  as  trade  here  regards  prices  as  extremely 
high.  Stocks  here  are  also  verj'  light,  as  local  comb 
honey  has  not  yet  appeared  on  this  market.  ,  Ex- 
tracted honey  is  in  fair  demand,  and  supply  quite 
ample.  The  following  quotations  are  what  we  are 
getting  from  the  retail  trade,  and  not  what  we  are 
offering  producers:  Comb  honey,  extra  fancy,  per 
case,  $4.75;  fancy,  $4.50;  No.  1,  $4.00;  No.  2, 
$3.50.  Extracted  honey,  white,  per  lb.,  brings  15 
cts. ;  light  amber,  in  cans,  13 ;  amber,  in  cans,  12, 
and  in  barrels  11.  Clean  average  yellow  beeswax 
brings  37  cts.  R.  Hartman  Produce  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,   Oct.   18. 


PORTLAND. — Comb  honey  is  coming  in  very 
slowly  and  is  in  good  demand.  For  some  reason 
the  producer  is  not  marketing  comb  honey  as  eai'ly 
as  in  former  years.  Freight  rates  in  many  in- 
stances make  it  prohibitive  being  double  first-class 
in  L.  C.  L.  Extracted  is  eoming  in  more  freely; 
but  prices  being  very  high  naturally  restrict  con- 
sumption. Quality  of  both  comb  and  extracted  is 
very  good.  We  quote  comb  honey,  fancy,  $4.00; 
No.  1,  $3.75;  No.  2,  $3.50.  Extracted  honey,  white, 
per  lb.  brings  15;  light  amber,  in  cans,  14;  amber, 
in  cans,  13.  Beeswax,  clean  average  yellow,  brings 
30  to  32  cts.  Pacific  Honey  Co. 

Portland,   Ore.,   Oct.   12. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. — Extracted  honey  of  all  de- 
scription is  moving  out  splendidly,  altho  the  local 
demand  is  slow.  Only  liquid  honey  attracts  jobbers, 
but  for  export  it  makes  no  difference  if  granulated  or 
not.  Hawaiian  honey  is  in  more  free  supply,  but  on 
account  of  the  general  run  always  being  packed  in 
second-hand  containers,  and  so'  presenting  a  rather 
uninviting  appearance,  it  does  not  receive  the  at- 
tention that  other  grades  of  honey  do.  We  quote  the 
following  prices  to  jobbers:  Comb  honey,  fancy,  per 
case,  $3~.50  to  $3  00;  No.  1,  $3.00  to  3.25;  No.  2, 
$2.50  to  $2.75.  Extracted  honey,  white,  per  lb., 
131/2  to  14;  light  amber,  in  cans,  12  to  13;  amber, 
in  cans,  10  to  11.  Hawaiian  9  and  10c  in  5-gal. 
tins.  Beeswax,  clean  average  yellow,  per  lb.,  33  to 
36c.  Leutzinger  &   Lane. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Oct.  17. 


liOS  ANGELES. — Very  little  honey  in  stock  here. 
There  is  a  heavy  demand  for  amber  and  light  amber 
— not  so  heavy  for  white.  Comb  honey  is  just 
coming  into  this  market.  High  prices  lessen  de- 
mand. We  quote  comb  honey,  fancy,  per  case, 
$4.50;  No.  1,  $4.25;  No.  2,  $4.00.  Extracted 
honey,  white,  per  lb.,  brings  15  cts. ;  light  amber, 
in  cans,  13;  amber,  in  cans,  12.  Beeswax,  clean 
average  yellow,  brings  40  cts. 

Los  Angeles,   Cal.,   Oct.   17. 


DENVER. — We  are  at  present  selling  new  honey 
to  retailors  at  the  folloAving  prices.  No.  1  white 
comb  honey,  per  case  of  24  sections,  $4.50;  No.  2  at 
$4.00.  Extracted  white,  according  to  quantity,  15  to 
16;  light  amber,  14  to  15.  We  are  buying  bees- 
wax at  all  times,  and  are  at  present  paying  38  cts. 
in  cash  and  40  in  trade  for  clean  yellow  wax  de- 
livered   here. 

The   Colorado  Honey   Producers'   Association. 

Denver,  Col.,  Oct.  17. 


KANSAS  CITY.— Demand  is  moderate.  Re- 
ceipts are  slightly  heavier,  and  prices  a  little  lower. 
AVe  quote  comb  honey,  No.  1,  per  case,  $4.25 ;  No. 
2,  $4.10.  Extracted  honey,  white,  per  lb.,  brings 
15  cts.;  light  amber,  in  cans,  14;  amber,  in  cans, 
12  to  13.  Beeswax,  clean  average  yellow,  brings 
40  cts.  C.  C.  demons  Produce  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Oct.  17. 


SYRACUSE. — The  situation  of  the  market  is 
about  the  same  as  it  was  at  last  month's  quotation. 
We  think  honey  is  being  consumed  more  as  the 
season  advances.  Wc  quote  comb  honey,  extra 
fancy,  per  case,  $4.80;  fancy,  $4.32;  No.  1,  $4.00; 
No.  2,  $3.60.  Extracted  honey,  white,  per  lb., 
brings  15  cts.:  light  amber,  in  cans,  13:  ami  er,  in 
cans,    11.  E.    B.    Ross. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16. 
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BUFFALO. — Supplies  are  very  light.  Not  much 
is  ofl'ered.  Prires  are  fairly  tirm  at  following  quo- 
tations: Comb  honey,  fancy  clover,  per  lb.,  22  cts. ; 
extracted    honey,    white,    per    lb.,    brings    15. 

Buflalo,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16.  Gleason  &  Lansing. 


PTTTSBURG.^No  improvement  in  demand  as 
yet.  We  expect  that  trade  will  open  up  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  We  quote  comb  honey,  extra  fancy, 
per  case,   $4.00;   fancv,   $3.75;   No.    1,   $3.50. 

Pittsburg,    Pa.,    Oct.    19.  W.    E.    Osborn   Co. 


CLEVELAND — Demand  is  improving,  not  very 
active.  Supply  is  only  modeiate.  "  Comb  honey 
does  not  appear  to  be  as  uniform  in  appearance  as  at 
other  seasons.  We  quote :  comb  honev,  extra  fancv, 
per  case,  $5.25;  fancv,  $4.75  to  $5.00;  No.  1,  $4.50. 

Cleveland,   O.,   Oct.   18.  C.   Chandler's   Sons. 


BOSTON. — Demand  good;  supply  difficult  to  get. 
The  quality  of  extract-ed  is  as  good  as  we  have  ever 
had.  Comb  is  fancy.  We  quote  comb  honey,  extra 
fancy,  per  case,  $4.50;  No.  1,  $4.00.  Extracted 
honey,  white,  per  lb.,  18  cts.  in  cans;  light  amber, 
in  cans,   16.  Blake-Lee  Co. 

Boston,   Mass.,   Oct.   18. 


TORONTO. — The  crop  of  honey  was  nearly  50  per 
cent  below  the  normal,  and  prices  ruling  now  are 
the  highest  known  for  years.  Stocks  in  the  hands 
of  the  producers  are  practically  exhausted.  Pure 
while-clover  honey  in  five  and  ten  pound  tins  is 
selling  to  the  retail  trade  at  19  cts.  per  pound. 
Honey  in  gla.ss  is  almost  off  the  market. 

Toronto,     Oct.     17.  Eby-Blain     Limited. 


MONTREAL. — There  is  a  good  demand  for  all 
lines  of  honey.  Stock  on  spot  is  small;  big  con- 
sumption among  the  country  trade.  Tliis  holds 
honev  back  from  the  citv.  We  quote  comb  honev, 
extra  fancy,  21  cts.;  fancy,  20;  No.  1,  18;  No.  2, 
16.  Extracted  honey,  white,  per  lb.,  brings  16  cts.; 
light  amber,  in  cans,  15,  and  in  barrels  14;  amber, 
in  cans,  14,  and  in  barrels  ISVz. 

Montreal,  Oct.  16.      Gunn,  Langlois  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


H.VMILTON  — Honey  is  selling  well.  Only  small 
shipments  are  coming  forward.  Sample  is  good. 
We  quote  comb  honey,  extra  fancy  per  case  of  15 
sections,  $4.00;  fancy,  and  No.  1  and  No.  2,  none  in 
market.  Extracted  honev,  white,  per  lb.,  brings  in 
60-n>.  tins,  17  cts.;  in  I'ight  amber  10-lb.  tins,  18; 
and  amler,  none  in  market.      No  beeswax  is  offered. 

Hamilton,   Ont.,   Oct.    16.      F.  W.   Pearman   Co. 


MATANZAS. — ^Extracted  honey,  light  amber,  in 
Irarrels,  $1.30  cts.  per  gallon;  amber,  in  barrels, 
$1.30.  Beeswax,  clean  average  vellow,  brings  per 
lb.    38    cts.  ■  A.    Marzol. 

Matanzas,  Cuba,   Oct.  13. 


LIVERPOOL. — The  beeswax  market  is  steady. 
Of  Chilian,  30  bags  have  been  sold  at  $52.10  to 
$53.35  from  store.  Honey  is  in  good  demand  at 
steady  prices.  Sales  of  800  barrels  have  been  made. 
We  quote  Chilian  at  $22.20  to  $22.80  per  100  lbs., 
pile  X;  $21.60  to  $21.84  for  pile  1;  $19.68  to 
$19.92  for  pile  2;  $19.20  to  $19.44  for  pile  3; 
$15.60  to  $16.80,  no  pile.  Of  Haiti,  195  barrels 
were  sold  at  $20.40  to  $24.84;  of  Argentine  50  bar- 
rels at  $18.12  to  519.20;  of  Californian,  500  cases  at 
$25.20;  of  Jamaica,  305  barrels  at  $20.04  to  $22.80. 

Liverpool,   Oct.  4.  Taylor  &  Co. 


U.  S.  Government  Market  Report. 
This  is  the  eighth  of  a  series  of  similar 
reports,  dated  Sept.  29,  issued  by  this  Bu- 
reau of  Markets  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  of 
each  month  during  the  honey-shi})ping  sea- 
son. The  information  is  secured  by  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  Bureau  located  in  the  mar- 
kets, and  is  transmitted  to  Washington  by 
wire.  For  the  present  the  bulletins  will 
be  issued  only  from  Washington.  These 
bulletins  will  be  sent  by  mail  free  to  any 
person  requesting  them.  All  inquiries  should 
be  addressed  to  Cliarles  J.  Brand,  Chief. 


I;ess-than-car-lot  prices  on  large  lots  to 
jobbers: 

Cincinnati.- — -Arrivals,  1  car  Wisconsin  comb;  5 
barreLs  and  6  cases  Iowa;  28  cases  Michigan;  10 
cases  Alabama ;  1  barrel  and  9  crates  Kentucky ; 
nearby  receipts  are  light;  demand  good,  market 
very  strong,  movement  moderate  on  account  of  high 
prices.  Extracted    honey,     light    amber,     15     cts. ; 

orange  and  white  sage,  17.  Comb  honey,  fancy 
white,  heavy,  $4.75;  No.  1,  white  heavy,  $4.50  per 
24-section    case. 

St.  Louis. — Extracted  honey,  Southern  light  am- 
ber, in  barrels,  11*72  to  12  cts.  per  pound;  in 
cans,    12   to    121-^.      Beeswax,    light   supplies,    36   to 

37  cts.  per  pound.  Honey  arrivals — 1  car  Porto 
Rico  and  moderate   L.   C.   L.   Southern. 

Minneapolis. — Light  local  receipts ;  no  rail  ar- 
rivals ;  demand  and  movement  slow,  market  steady. 
Colorado — white  comb  honey,  24-section  cases,  $4  00 
to  $4.25;  extracted  honey,  white,  in  60-lb.  cans, 
mostly  14  ct«.  per  pound.  Minnesota,  comb  honey, 
24-section  cases,  fancy,  mostly  18  cts.,  choice,  most- 
ly 16  to  17  cts.  per  section.  Extracted  honey, 
white,  in  5  and  10  lb.  pails,  mostly  15  to  16  ctis. 
per  pound.      Beeswax,  no  sales  reported. 

St.  Paul. — Arrivals,  approximaitleily  700  c»ses 
Minnesota  comb,  10  cans  extracted  and  2  barrels; 
approximately  1020  lbs.  mixed  comb  and  extracted 
from  Wisconsin,  1  car  from  Ohio,  mostly  ex- 
tracted and  light  local  comb  receipts.  Demand 
is  moderate,  market  firm.  Minnesota  and  Wiscon- 
sin— white  comb,  24-section  cases,  18  to  19  cts. 
per  section ;  extra  fancy,  smaU  lots,  20  cts.  per 
section ;  no  sales  of  extracted  honey  reported. 
Beeswax,  no  sales  reported. 

Chicago.  —  No  carlot  arrivals ;  receipts  from 
nearby  states  very  light.  Demand  is  active,  mar- 
ket strong.  Comb  honey,  white  clover,  fancy, 
mostly  22  cts.  per  pound;  No.  1,  20  to  21.  Extract- 
ed honey,  fancy  white  clover  and  basswood,  mostly 
15;  other  stock,  ISVa  to  14%.  Extracted  honey, 
California,  practically  cleaned  up ;  no  sales  re- 
ported. Beeswax,  35"  to  38  cts.  per  pound  accord- 
in?    to    purity. 

Denver.  - —  Arrivals,  approximately  3500  cases 
white  comb  and  60,000  lbs.  white  to  light  amber 
extracted.  Demand  and  movement  moderate  for 
comb;  demand  light,  movement  draggy  for  extracted 
honey ;  market  firm.  Quality  and  condition  gener- 
ally good  White  comb  honey,  firsts,  $4.05  per  24- 
section  case;  seconds,  $3.60.  Extracted  houeijs 
white  to  light  amber,  14 1^  to  15.  Beeswax  re- 
ceipts very  light;  price  to  producer,  34  cts.  per 
pound. 

Philadelphia. — Arrivals,  300  cases  and  35  kegs 
extracted,  approximately  1200  cases  comb,  all  from 
New  York  state;  approximatetly  100  cases  local 
conib ;  no  imported  stock  arrived.  Demand  moder- 
ate, market  steady.  Pew  sales  Southern  extracted; 
amber,  11  to  11  Vk-  New  York,  quality  only  fair; 
very  few  sales  of  mixed  grades;  light  amber  to  white, 
19.      Beeswax,    demand  slow,   market   steady;    37   to 

38  cts.  per  pound. 

New  York. — Arrivals,  1  car  California,  5  barrels 
Florida,  15  barrels  Key  West,  9  barrels  Texas,  39 
half-barrels  Texas,  408  barrels  Porto  Rico,  871 
barrels  Santo  Domingo,  216  barrels  Cuban,  30 
cases     British     Honduras.  Market    fair,     demand 

moderate.  Extracted  honev,  West  Indian,  $1.25  to 
$L.50,  mostly  $1.35  to  $1.40  per  gallon;  California, 
dark,  12  y2  to  13  cts.  per  pound;  light,  14  to  14  y2. 
Comb  honey,  per  12  sections,  $3.00;  export,  demand 
slow ;  market  quiet ;  no  prices  reported.  Beeswax 
arrivals,  328  packages  Cuba,  421  packages  Santo 
Domilnga.  Marlcet  quielt-,  demand  (slow.  Yellow 
stock,  38%  to  40  cts.  per  pound;  dark  stock,  36  to 
38. 

Kansas  City. — Comb  honey  arrivals,  1  car  Colo- 
rado, approximately  100  cases  native  by  express; 
extracted,  120  cans  Colorado.  Demand  and  move- 
ment moderate,  market  firm.  Colorado  comb  honey, 
quality  and  condition  good,  24-section  cases,  few 
fancy,  $4.50;  No.  1,  $4.35;  No.  2,  $4.15;  e-xtracted 
honey,  white  and  extra  light  amber,  14  to  15  cts. 
per  pound;  dark  and  extra  dark,  10  to  12;  native 
comb  honey,  all  sales  in  small  lots;  quality  and  con- 
dition good;  24-section  cases,  mostly  $4.50.  Bees- 
wax approximately  400  pounds  arrived;  demand 
limited,  market  steady,  all  sales  in  small  lots;  most- 
ly 40  cts.  per  pound. 

.Arrivals  include  receipts  during  preceeding  two 
weeks.      Prices    represent    current    quotations. 
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WOODMAN'S  New  Protection  Hive 


The  Hive  with  an  inner  overcoat.   .  Wintered  100  per 
cent  perfect  in  1916-17.  .  .  Winter  Problem  Solved. 

The  same  dimensions  as  fonneviy.  The  constinetion  now  is  such  that  a  bottom- 
less corrugated  paper  box  can  be  telescoped  down  over  the  brood  nest,  in  between  the 
outer  .'uid  inner  hive  walls,  as  a  matter  of  insulation  or  protection  when  preparing  them 
for  winter.  The  work  of  i:>reparing  the  bees  for  winter  with  this  system  is  a  joy.  In 
Spring  the  boxes  are  removed  and  stored  away  in  the  k.  d.  flat.  A  new  circular  with 
large  illustrations  will  describe  all.     Send  today  for  one. 

TIN   HONEY-PACKAGES 

YOU  WILL  MAKE  A  MISTAKE  if  you  do  not  ask  for  OTir  LOW  PRICES'  on  Friction  Top  Pails 
and  Cans.  We  are  SAVING  MONEY  for  carload  buyers  and  others  of  smaller  lot.s,  why  not  you? 
Our  three-jear  contract  is  enabling  us  lo  make  prices  a  considerable  under  general  market  quotations. 
Lei  us  hear  from  you,  specifying  your  wants. 

FRICTION-TOP  TINS 

2  lb.  cans  2^2  lb.  cans  3  lb.  cans  5  lb.  pails  10  lb.  pails 

Cases     holding     24  24  .  .  12  6 

Ci'atcs   liolding    ...  .  .  .  .  ,50  50 

Crates    holding    100  .  .  .  100  100  100 

Crates   holding    603  450  .  .  .  203  113 


A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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SHIPPING-CASES 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT 


By  the  time  this  issue  of  Gleanings 
reaches  you  you  will  know  your  re- 
quirements for  shipping-cases.  We 
have  quite  a  supply  of  these  on 
hand  now  and  can  ship  promptly. 


Better  order  at  once  as  freights  are  slow,  aod  as 
they  are  heavy  must  go  by  freight.  Express  would 
be  too  expensive.  Next  month  figure  out  your 
wants  for  next  year ;  then  send  an  order  for  goods 
on  which  we  will  allow  an  early-order  discount. 
In  ordering  shipping-cases  please  remember  they 
have  advanced  in  price  4c  each 


F.  A.  Salisbury,  Syracuse,  New  York 

1631  West  Genesee  St. 
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Are  You  Throwing 
Money  Away? 


No?  But  are  you  throwing  away  old  combs,  small  lots  of 
cappings,  or  else  i?eeswax  scrapings  and  propolis  from  the 
tops  of  your  frames  when  you  clean  them?  If  not,  perhaps 
you  are  melting  up  your  combs  in  an  old-fashioned  way  and 
getting  only  about  half  the  wax  out  of  them. 

Many  beekeepers  this  year  secured  their  season's  supply 
of 

Dadant's  Foundation 

by  sending  in  their  combs  and  cappings  to  be  rendered  into 
beeswax  and  made  up  into  foundation.  Our  high-pressure 
steam  outfits  get  aU  the  wax  possible,  save  these  same  bee- 
keepers an  unpleasant  job  and  return  more  beeswax  in  the 
shape  of  foundation  than  they  could  get  by  the  extra  work 
themselves.  If  you  prefer  we  will  pay  you  HIGHEST  CASH 
PEICE  for  all  beeswax  rendered. 

— Send  For  Our  Terms — 

Friction-top  Cans  and  Pails 

WE  CAN  STILL  FURNISH  FRICTION-TOP  CANS  AND 
PAILS  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  PRICES  F.  O.  B.  CHICAGO, 
KEOKUK,   IOWA,    OR   HAMILTON,   ILLINOIS. 

2-lb.  cans  in  crates  of  612  per  crate $26.75 

21/2-lb.  cans  in  crates  of  450  per  crate 22.50 

2V'2-lb.  cans  in  cases  of  24  per  case 1.40 

5-Ib.  pails  in  crates  of  200  per  crate 16.00 

5-lb.  pails  in  crates  of  100  per  crate 8.25 

5-lb.  pails  in  cases  of  12  per  case 1.20 

10-lb.  pails  in  crates  of  100  per  case 12.50 

10-lb.  pails  in  cases  of  6  per  case 95 

SPECIAL  PRICES  on  5-lb.  pails  in  lots  of  400  or  more  at  one 
time. 

Beehives  and  Supplies 

Many  beekeepers  were  delayed  in  getting  their  bee 
supplies  last  season  on  account  of  the  congestion  of  freights. 
Suppose  the  same  thing  should  occur  next  spring?  Are  you 
forearmed?  Why  not  get  your  supplies  in  early  and  avoid 
the  congestion? 

If  you  expect  tc  buy  a  lot  of  goods,  send  us  the  list.  We 
know  we  can  interest  you  with  our  early-order  offer,  and  we 
wiJ]  guarantee  that  you  wiU  be  pleased  with  the  goods  you 
receive.     Write  today. 

WE  WANT  BEESWAX— ASK  US  FOR  OUR  BEST  PRICES 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Illinois 
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EDITORIAL 


SHORTAGE  OF 
SUGAR  FOR 
FEEDING 


AS  MENTIONED  el&ewhere  in  the  Honey 
Report  columns,  page  824,  the  Government 
has  already  comman- 
deered sugar.  No  one 
can  buy  more  than  two 
pounds  for  a  family. 
Rich  and  poor  are  serv- 
ed alike.  While  this  shortage  may  be  only 
temporary*  many  beekeepers  who  have  de- 
ferred feeding  will  be  up  against  it.  Some 
will  have  to  buy  honey,  and  tliis  is  always 
dangerous  on  account  of  bee  diseases. 

The  temporary  shortage  of  sugar,  and 
possibly  of  honey  stores,  emphasizes  the 
great  importance  of  winter  protection. 
Colonies  should  not  be  left  outdoors  in 
single-walled  hives  in  northern  localities. 
They  should  either  be  put  in  the  cellar  or  be 
given  good  warm  housing  by  either  of  the 
methods  illustrated  and  described  in  this 
issue. 

In  a  few  cases  in  small  towns  the  bee- 
keeper's may  be  able  to  buy  brown  sugar  in 
sufiftcient  quantities  to  tide  them  over.  It 
is  nearly  the  equal  of  the  white,  and  is  ex- 
cellent for  dry  feeding  in  trays  placed  over 
the  cluster  of  bees. 


THIRTY  YEARS  ago  one  of  the  bee-jour- 
nals was  filled   with   what   was   called   the 
"  pollen     the  ory." 
POLLEN         There  wei'e  some  of 
FOR  the     early     writers, 

SPRING  including    the    late 

BREEDING  James  Heddon,  who 
believed  that  pure 
sugar  stores  free  from  pollen  was  a  giiar- 
antee  to  good  wintering;  and  there  were 
manj'  wlio  believed  that  pollen  was  the  sole 
cause   of   dysentery  in   tlie   spring. 

But  it  was  discovered  that  while  sugar- 
fed  colonies  would  pass  tlii'u  the  winter  in 
fairly  good  condition  they  wei'e  unable  to 
raise  any  brood;  and  brood-rearing  in  the 
spring,  to  a  moderate  extent  for  outdoor 
wintering,  is  almost  a  neciessity  to  replace 
tlie  old  bees  dving  off. 


In  these  later  days  it  seems  to  be  the 
gtenerally  accepted  opinion  that  natural 
stores  containing  pollen  give  better  results 
in  wintering  and  springing  than  the  arti- 
ficial stores.  Honey,  besides  being  a  more 
natural  food,  contains  some  valuable  ele- 
ments besides  pollen;  for,  appai-ently,  pol- 
len in  the  combs  is  a  necessary  food  ele- 
ment— not  for  wintering  but  for  springing 
when  bees  start  brood-rearing. 

At  one  time  it  Avas  believed  that  the  arti- 
ficial pollen  substitutes  such  as  i-ye  meal 
would  supply  the  deficiency;  but  the  bee- 
keepers of  the  United  States  know  that 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  natural  pollen.  A 
colony  cannot  build  up  to  good  working 
strength  unless  it  can  have  natural  pollen. 


*  It  is  reported  that  there  will  be  relief  as  soon  as 
Cuban  and  beet  sugar  gets  on  the  market. 


REFERENCES  have  been  made  in  late 
issues  to  this  plan  of  uniting  bees.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who 
UNITING  may  not  have  tlie 
BY  NEWS-  former  numbers  of 
PAPER  Gleanikgs     Jiandy, 

METHOD  we  may  say  that  the 
plan  contemplates 
a  method  of  uniting  two  under  -  strength 
colonies  one  on  top  of  tJie  other,  with  a 
single  sheet  of  newspaper  between.  In  a 
short  rime  the  bees  will  gnaw  a  hole  thru 
the  paper  and  gradually  unite  without  go- 
ing back  to  the  old  stand.  Of  course  it 
is  understood  that  one  of  the  queens  should 
be  removed,  and  it  is  important  that  the 
other  be  caged. 

We  find  it  necessai-y,  however,  to  go  a 
little  further  and  put  on  a  queen-excluder  iv 
addition  to  the  newspaper.  A  queen  for 
the  two  colonies  is  put  either  above  or  be- 
low, wherever  the  strongest  cluster  is. 

We  have  also  found  it  necessai-j'  to  punch 
a  hole  thru  the  paper  with  a  pencil,  be- 
cause we  liave  learned  occasionally  tlmt  bees 
in  tlie  upper  hive,  on  account  of  a  lack  of 
ventilation,  worry  and  die  off  in  bunches. 

We  also  discovered  that  the  two  families 
will  not  unite  until  all  the  brood  is  luitehed 
out  in  the  queenless  compartment.     By  con- 
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fining  a  queen  to  the  upper  or  loAver  liiye 
the  bees  wiU  gTadually  work  toward  the 
part  containing  a  queen,  but  not  until  all 
llie  brood  is  hatched  out. 

In  cooler  weather  it  is  not  necessary  to 
nse  a  newspaper,  but  unite  direct  and  cage 
the  queen. 

In  cold  weather,  there  wdl  seldom  be  any 
fip-hting  and  not  much  trouble  fi'om  the  bees 
returning.  The  newspaper  scheme,  how- 
ever, is  iuuch  preferable,  but  should  be  ap- 
plied in  September  or  August.  If  the 
weather  is  at  all  warm  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  punch  a  hole  thru  the  paper  with  a 
pencil  or  else  some  bees  may  smother. 
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thru  they  are)  either  all  dead  or  nearly  all 
alive,  with  their  attendants.  Tliis  vvould 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  last  men- 
tioned were  not  fumigated,  wliile  the  others 
were. 

We  are  writing  to  the  Postoffice  Depart- 
ment to  inquire  whether  all  mail  matter 
for  export  is  generally  fumigated;  and  if 
so,  to  what  countries. 


SOME  TEN  YEARS  ago  we  were  able  to 

deliver  a  much  larger  percentage  of  live 

queens    to    foreign 


QUEENS 

FOR 

EXPORT 


countries  than  we 
have  been  able  to  do 
in  the  last  few  years. 
It  was  expected,  of 


ooni-se,  that  when  the  great  war  was  m 
progress  there  would  be  considerable  dith- 
cullv  in  gettina-  queens  thru  alive,  and  that 
is  precisely  what  did  happen ;  but  even  be- 
fore tlie  war  began,  queens  were  not  going 
thru  to  foreign  countries  as  they  had  for- 
merly do'ue.  Part  of  this  may  have  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Postoffice  Department 
requires  the  boiling  of  the  honey  that  goes 
into  the  queen-cage  candy.  Boiled  honey  is 
not  as  good  as  unboiled ;  however,  we  have 
had  praeticallv  as  good  results  with  invert 
sugar  syrup  as  with  raw  honey  for  domestic 
trade.  But  our  deliveries  have  not  been  as 
good  for  the  export  business. 

Mr.  Isaac  Hopkins,  of  the  Neiv  Zealand 
■  Bee  journal,  attributes  the  difficulty  to  mod- 
em methods  of  grafting  in  queen-reanng. 
But  this  cannot  be  the  source  of  ihe  trouble, 
for  precisely  the  same  methods  in  rearing 
queens  were  used  ten  yeare  ago. 

Mr.  A.  Baratt,  a  correspondent  of  tlie 
joiu-nal  mentioned  above,  suggests  that  the 
o-reater  mortality  is  due  to  the  queens  being 
bumped  in  the  mail-sac-ks  more  severely  on 
account  of  the  quicker  ser\-ice.  He  also 
suggests  that  the  mail-bag's  are  now  being 
fumigated  as  they  were  not  in  eai-lier  days. 
It  is""  our  opinion  that  Mr.  Baratt,  aside 
from  the  influences  of  the  great  war,  has 
suggested  the  two  main  causes  for  the  great- 
er ^mortality  of  queens  for  export. 

In  reference  to  fumigation  the  question 
might  arise  as  to  why  some  queens  go  thru 
alive  in  a  package  while  others  are  dead. 
It  is  possible  that  some  queens  can  stand 
more  than  others;  but  it  is  rather  signifi- 
cant that  when  a  package  of  queens  goes 
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THE  READER'S  attention  is  directed  to 

the  Demuth  method  of  wintering  refei-red 

to  on  page  842.    We 

DEMUTH'S  may    add    that    the 

METHOD        plan  has  been  tested 


OF  WIN-  out  in  a  limited 
TEEING  way,  and  found  to 
be  good;  but,  as 
stated  in  the  article,  we  would  not  advise 
any  one  to  go  further  than  to  try  out  a  few 
as  compared  with  other  methods  of  winter- 
ing. 

The  sugg-estion  has  been  made  that,  in- 
stead of  having  the  entrance  of  the  inner 
case  so  it  will  open  up  to  the  ends  .of 
the  frames,  the  entrance  slot  should  be 
placed  on  the  side  in  order  to  avoid  a  draft 
thru  the  frames.  We  believe  it  is  a  good 
idea,  altho  it  would  not  permit  of  giving  a 
large  amount  of  packing  space  all  aixiund 
the'']>acking-case  as  in  the  other  way. 

It  cannot  be  made  too  emphatic  that  in 
i-educing  from  ten  to  six  frames  that  the 
combs  on  which  the  bees  are  to  be  wintered 
should  have  sealed  honey  as  well  as  some 
pollen.  Sealed  sugar  stores  and  a  comb 
of  pollen  may  answer. 


OrR  READERS  will  remember  we  have 
always  advised  against   doing  tliis,  as  we 
do  not  believe  it  is 
SENDING      practicable.  A  sam- 
C021B  i)le  section  of  comb 

HONEY  honey    came   to    us 

BY  MAIL  this  morning,  Oct. 
15,  wliieh  the  send- 
er desired  us  to  pass  on,  as  he  wished  to 
know  the  quality  and  soiu'ce.  Apparently 
the  outside  of  the  package  was  all  right; 
but  on  opening  it  up  there  was  a  mess.  The 
section  had  been  very  carefully  ^vrapped 
in  paraffine  paper,  and  this  paper  was  all 
that  prevented  tlie  honey  from  leaking  into 
the  mail-bag.  Around  the  paraffine  paper 
was  a  carton;  around  the  carton  several 
folds  of  stout  coiTugated  paper ;  and  outside 
of  the  whole  there  was  wrapping  papea- 
folded  and  tied.     In  spite  of  all  this  pmtec- 
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tion  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  entire  contents 
of  the  mail-bag  which  held  it  were  not 
smeared  with  honey. 

A  single  section  of  honey  can  be  put  into 
a  small  market  basket  and  packed  in  ex- 
celsior. The  package  ought  to  b-e  such  thai 
it  may  be  thrown  clear  across  the  street 
without  damage  to  the  comb;  but  a  section 
of  honey  would  be  broken  sometimes.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  ship  comb  honey  in  the  sec- 
tion by  mail  unless  the  comb  is  thoroly  at- 
tached to  all  four  sides,  and  the  cells  nexl 
to  the  wood  containing  honey  are  sealed. 
The  average  eoinb  should  be  cut  out  of  the 
section,  wrapped  in  several  folds  of  paraf- 
tine  pai>er,  then  in  several  folds  of  other 
l^aper,  and  the  whole  inserted  in  a  ball  of 
excelsior,  and  the  exceLsioa'  put  into  a  small 
market  basket  with  a  handle. 

Tlie  reason  why  we  recommisnd  cutting 
the  comb  out  of  the  section  is  to  get  it  away 
from  its  slender  attachments.  A  very  slight 
jar  will  break  the  comb  loose  from  the  sec- 
tion;  and  when  the  package  is  bumped 
around  in  the  mails  there  is  so  much  room 
in  the  section  box  that  the  comb  will  be 
battered  to  pieces.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  comb  is  cut  out  and  w"a.shed  to  remove 
the  drip  and  then  carefully  wrapped  as  ex- 
plained, there  is  no  chance  for  the  comb  to 
rattle  around  in  a  loose  space  as  there 
w-Qiild  be  if  broken  from  a  section  box. 

When  one  goes  to  this  trouble  he  had 
better  send  the  honey  b}'  express.  It  would 
cost  but  a  trifle  more. 

Some  day  some  onie  may  devise  a  scheme 
for  sending  comb  honey  by  mail.  At  pres- 
ent there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  going  into 
a  mail-sack  where  it  will  be  smashed  as  sure 
as  fate.  If  there  is  anytliing  that  can  make 
a  general  mess  among  a  lot  of  paper  it  is  a 
section  of  comb  honey  broken  to  bits;  and  if 
there  is  anything  that  would  make  a  postal 
clerk  madder  we  don't  kurow  what  it  is. 


THE  DeIMUTH  method  of  wintering,  re- 
ferred to  on  page  842  of  this  issue,  calls 
for  a  reduction  in 

WINTER 

XESTS  FOR 

OUTSIDE 

COLONIES 


the  size  of  the  win- 
ter nest  from  a  ten- 
frame  colony  down 
to  a  six-frame  or 
less.  It  has  been 
the  practice  among  the  best  beekeepers  wlio 
winter  outdoors  to  contract  the  summer  ca- 
pacity of  the  hive  down  to  not  more  than 
eight  frames,  and  verj"  often  down  to 
seven.  Tlie  question  wliether  a  good  colony 
can  be  squeezed  down  to  six  frames  may  be 
debatable.  In  our  own  localitj'  it  has  been 
our   practice   to   reduce  a  ten-frame   down 


to  an  eight -frame  or  less.  These  .seven 
frames  filled  with  stores  will  give  all  the 
room  a  good  colony  needs  for  winter,  as  a 
rule.  The  extra  space  in  the  hive  can  be 
better  taken  up  by  means  of  dummies  or 
two-inch  chaff  division-boards.  If  two  of 
these  are  used  on  the  outside  in  an  ordi- 
nary double-walled  hive,  the  cluster  within 
on  the  six  combs  will  be  much  more  able 
to  keep  warm.  The  packing  on  the  sides 
will  be  increased  by  two  inches,  giving  the 
colony  a  much  better  chance  to  winter,  and 
at  the  same  time  consei^ve  stores.  We  are 
satisfied,  in  the  light  of  the  experiments 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
Washington,  D.  C,  that  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial double-Avalled  hive  Avith  the  ayer- 
age  colony  sliould  have  more  packing  on  the 
sides  than  is  provided  by  the  hive.  This 
can  be  done  veij'  effectively  by  putting  in 
division-boards  and  filling  the  space  back 
of  them  Avith  leaves,  straw,  or  other  pack- 
ing. If  the  combs  on  which  the  bees  are 
clustered  are  well  filled  with  stores  almost 
down  to  the  bottom-bar,  the  colony  ought 
to  winter  well  on  six  combs.  The  aver- 
age L.  frame  with  old  stores  will  weigh  in 
the  neighborhood  of  6  lbs.  After  the  win- 
ter nest  has  been  formed,  there  should  be 
left  to  each  six-framje  colony  30  lbs.  of 
stoies,  or  36  if  the  combs  are  filled  solid. 

If  colonies  are  to  be  wintered  in  the  cellar, 
the  cellar  well  dried  and  ventilated,  the 
amount  and  disposition  of  the  stores  in  the 
combs  is  not  so  important.  In  a  cellar 
where  the  conditions  are  right,  10  lbs.  may 
be  enough  for  a  colony  for  wintering;  but 
in  that  case  the  colony  would  have  to  be 
fed  as  soon  as  put  out  in  the  spring,  and 
spring  feeding  is  not  advocated. 

An  inside-wintered  colony  ought  not  to 
have  less  than  15  lbs.,  and  20  would  be 
bettei'.  An  outside  colony,  according  to 
some  of  our  authorities,  should  have  from  30 
to  40  lbs.  We  have  found  from  25  to  30. 
provided  the  colony  has  a  large  amount  of 
packing,  is  quite  ample.  But  we  always 
cany  over  some  extra  combs  containing 
sealed  stores  to  give  the  colonics  in  the 
spring  if  they  need  it. 


IN  THE  OLDEN  days  it  was  regarded  as 
quite  important  to  have  a,  clustering-space 
between  the  to[) 
CLUSTER-  packins-  and  the 
ING-SPACE  tops  of  the  brood- 
ABO  VE  THE  frames.  The  pur- 
COMBS  pose  of  this  was  to 

allow  the  bees  to 
mo\  e  from  one  comb  to  another  without  be- 
ing compelled  to  go  around  the  enda  of  the 
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frames.  This  extra  space  Avas  jn'ovided  by 
placing  two  or  three  blocks  of  %  square 
stuff,  or  corncobs,  crosswise  of  the  center 
of  the  frames.  Over  all  was  placed  a  bur- 
lap sheet. 

For  a  number  of  years  manufacturers 
sold  what  was  called  the  Hill  device,  a  little 
framework  something  like  that  shown  in  the 
illustration  below.  This  was  placed  over 
the  tops,  of  the  combs,  and  a  burlap  sheet 
over  all ;  but  in  late  years  the  Hill  device  has 
disappeared  fi-om  the  catalogs  of  the  manu- 
factui'ei's. 


"I'll?  qnesliori  is,  "  Has  the  top-chuctoriptr- 
sjiace  scheme  for  outdoor-wintered  colonies 
been  abandoned?"  Yes  and  no.  In  later 
years  it  has  been  the  practice  to  place  a  thin 
iaoard  (commonly  called  a  super  cover)  over 
the  tops  of  the  frames.  This  allows  a  bee- 
space  over  the  entire  top  of  the  hive,  and 
it  has  usually  been  considered  sufficient; 
but  the  qnestiou  is,  whether  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  go  back  to  old  principles  by 
allowing  an  inch  or  more  space  between  the 
covering  and  the  top  of  the  frames.  In  lo- 
calities where  the  absorbing  principle*  is 
used,  the  space  of  aii  inch  over  the  tops  of 
the  combs  is  almost  a  necessity.  To  accom- 
plish this  it  has  been  the  practice  to  place  a 
bridgework  under  the  packing  so  that  the 
bees  can  pass  from  over  the  tops  of  the 
combs  as  fast  as  they  consume  the  stores 
and  move  over  to  other  stores.  In  other  lo- 
calities, where  the  climate  is  more  mild,  a 
thin  super  cover  not  sealed  down  seems  to 
provide  ample  room. 

During  the  last  year  or  so  beehive  manu- 
facturers have  been  putting  out  for  inner 
cavers,  under  the  telescope  outer  cover, 
boards  bound  on  four  sides  with  %  cleats. 
A  hole  in  the  center  for  a  bee-escape  is  left 
open  for  the  passage  of  the  moisture  into 
the  packing  above.  By  placing  the  eleated 
side  of  the  board  down  there  will  be  left 
a  space  of  %  inch  over  the  top  of  the 
frames  for  clustering.  Those  who  have  the 
latest-made  hives  can  very  easily  give  this 
am.ount  of  space  over  the  frames,  and  we 
certainly  would  advise  it.  The  old-style 
super-covers  might  better  be  eleated  in  the 
same  manner;  and  if  a  hole  is  cut  in  the 


cenfer  large  enough  to  afford  a  bee-escape 
the  moist II le  can  pass  upward. 

In  our  locality  we  have  made  no  provision 
for  this  escape  of  moisture,  and  find  that 
bees  winter  nicely.  But  some  of  our  best 
authorities  in  tlie  colder  climates  insist  on 
the  importance  of  having  the  covering  on 
top  of  the  cluster  made  so  that  the  moisture 
can  pass  upward  in  the  packing  above.  We 
are  inclined  to  take  a  middle  ground,  and 
therefore  believe  that  the  escape  -  board 
when  reversed  gives  all  the  top  clustering- 
space  tliat  is  needed,  and  at  the  same  time 
affords  an  opportunity  for  the  moisture  to 
go  above. 


ELSEWHERE  in  the  Just  News  depart- 
ment of  this  issue  .it  will  be  noted  that 
John  C.  Bull,  secretary 
CONVENTION  of  the  National  Bee- 
DATES  keepers'      Association, 

has  arranged  to  have 
tlie  dates  of  the  various  state  conventions 
consecutive  as  nearly  as  possible.  Some 
effort  along  this  line  has  been  made  in  the 
jiast  in  this  direction;  but  even  then,  several 
important  dates  conflicted. 

it  is.  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  explain 
that,  by  having  the  dates  consecutive,  it 
enables  speakers  like  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips, 
or  others  of  national  reputation,  to  go  to 
any  one  or  all  of  the  conventions.  It  is 
certainly  desirable  to  have  Dr.  Phillips, 
apicultural  expert  of  the  national  Govern- 
ment, get  in  close  personal  touch  with  all  of 
the  state  associations;  and  speakers  who 
have  been  all  over  the  United  States  can 
soruetimes  give  out  information  that  Hs 
valuable  to  local  societies.  Moreover,  they 
help  boost  the   attendance. 

Gleanings  expects  to  be  represented  at 
most  of  the  conventions — pi'obably  in  the 
person  of  E.  R.  Root.  C.  P.  Dadant,  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  will  attend  several. 
See  .Tust  News. 


*  This   consists  of   a  porous  covering  so   that   thp 
moisture  can  pass  upward  into  the  packing  above. 


The  picture  appearing  on  our  cover  this 
issue  is  the  royal  palm,  with  the  algarrobos 
in  the  background.  The  photo  was  pre- 
sented to  us  by  U.  Trista,  of  Santa  Clara, 
Cuba,  as  Avas  also  the  picture  of  the  papaya 
carrisa,  a  tree  we  have  previously  mention- 
ed as  growing  in  A.  I.  'Root's  southern  gar- 
den. 

This  papaj'a,  we  are  told,  is  a  tree  gi-ow- 
ing  on  Mr.  Trista's  bee-farm,  and,  altho  but 
one  year  old,  it  has  produced  forty-one 
fruits,  some  as  long  as  seventeen  inches. 
All  three  of  these  trees  are  very  good  honey- 
producers. 
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QUEEN-REARING  TROUBLES 

Some  of  the  Reasons  -why  the  ^een- 

breeders  all  O-ver  the  Country  were 

Unable  to  Fill  Orders  Promptly 

By  the  Editors 


TH  E  season 
just  past 
has  been 
the  most  difficult 
for  the  qneen- 
brecder  and  the 
most  trying  to 
the  queen-buyer 
of  a  n  y  y  e  a  r 
within  the  reeollecliou  of  the  present  gen- 
eration of  beekeepers.  It  has  been  "  some- 
thing just  awful,"  as  both  queen-breeder 
and  queen-buyer  will  testify.  The  cause  is 
not  far  to  seek — unfavorable  weather  con- 
ditions prevailing  over  the  eniire  eounti'y. 
This  bad  weather  began  early  in  the  year 
and  stayed  late. 

That  the  queen-buyers  may  gain  some 
comprehension  of  the  queen  -  rearer's 
troubles  and  worries  during  the  season  of 
19.17,  and  that  the  queen-rearer  may  gain 
more  charitable  consideration  from  the 
queen-buyer  than  he  has  generally  had  this 
year,  we  are  printing  below  the  statements 
of  some  prominent  queen-rearers  regarding 
their  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  la.st  few 
months.  These  queen-breeders  don't  exact- 
ly say  so,  but  they  undoubtedly  endorse  the 
Biblical  statement  that  "  charity  suffereth 
long  and  is  kind." 


NO   OTHER   BUSINESS    SO   DEPENDENT   ON   THE 
WEATHER. 

In  all  of  my  experience  as  a  queen-breed- 
er I  never  had  such  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  to  encounter  as  this  season.  I 
venture  the  assertion  that  if  the  queen-buyer 
could  place  himself  in  the  position  of  the 
queen-breeder  for  one  season,  and  experi- 
ence the  difficulties  with  which  the  queen- 
breeder  lias  to  contend,  he  would  sympathize 
with  him.  Of  all  the  occupations  in  the 
world,  none  are  more  dependant  u^Don 
weather  conditions  than  that  of  queen-rear- 
ing. 

Last  June  I  could  not  supply  one-half  as 
many  queens  as  usual,  on  account  of  inclem- 
ent weather.  We  worked  in  cold  drizzling 
rains  many  times  to  save  queen-cells — not 
for  the  sake  of  the  almighty  dollar,  but  try- 
ing to  avoid  disappointing  our  customers; 
but  after  doing  all  in  our  power,  we  had  to 
disappoint  many.  There  was  so  much  cool 
weather  in  June  that  queens  would  not  come 
out  to  mate  jiromptly.  Also  the  bees  balled 
and  killed  so  many  that  we  mads  but  little 
progress  in  queen-rearing,  and  were  oblig- 
ed to  return  hundreds  of  dollars. 

The  queen-breeder's  life  is  one  of  con- 
stant worry  from  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son to  the  end.  He  starts  a  lot  of  queen- 
cells  and  then  he  is  hoping  that  he  may  have 
favorable  weather  to  form  nuclei  when  the 


cells  are  ripe 
and  must  be  at- 
tended to ;  but, 
alas !  the  weath- 
er is  cool  and 
rainy,  and  he 
must  work  un- 
der great  diffi- 
culties or  lose 
his  queen-cells.  After  his  nuclei  are  form- 
ed, and  eacli  one  is  supijlied  with  a  nice 
queen-cell,  he  is  hoi)ing  again  that  the 
weather  may  be  favorable  for  the  young 
queens  to  mate  when  about  five  days  old ; 
but  too  often  the  weather  is  cool  and  cloudy, 
the  queens  cannot  come  out  to  meet  the 
drones  in  the  air,  and  the  bees  become  dis- 
couraged and  ball  the  queens,  killing  per- 
haps forty  per  cent  of  them.  Now  he  has  a 
lot  of  orders  waiting  to  be  filled,  and  d(  es 
not  know  wliat  to  tell  his  customers,  as  lie 
cannot  know  just  what  the  weather  will  be. 
So  you  see  he  is  constantly  worried  after 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  surmount  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  he  must  always  contend. 
Morgan,  Ky.  J.  P.  Moore. 

THE    BREEDER    SHOULD    NOT   BE   EXPECTED   TO 
GO    BEYOND   HIS    GUARANTEE. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  ■  say  that  we  had 
bad  weather,  and  that  orders  were  not  filled 
on  time.  No  doubt  some  purchasers  lost 
by  not  getting  bees  or  queens  on  time,  yet 
we  doubt  if  the  losses  of  the  purchasers 
equaled  the  losses  of  the  breedei's.  While 
most  of  our  customers  were  reasonable,  and 
appreciated  the  fact  that  we  were  doing  the 
best  we  could  for  them,  yet  some  were  un- 
reasonable. Rut  there  were  so  many  rea- 
sonable customers  that  we  felt  we  did  not 
need  to  bother  to  sell  to  those  whom  we  felt 
were  unreasonable.  One  man  asked  us  to 
guarantee  to  deliver  him  so  many  packages 
of  bees  on  a  certain  date  in  1918,  and  want- 
ed to  know  how  much  dam.ages  we  would 
pay  him  if  we  failed  to  deliver  on  the  date 
specified !  One  customer  was  veiy  much 
a,nnoyed  because  we  were  five  days  late  in 
making  his  shipment,  then  he  paid  the  ex- 
press and  receipted  for  in  good  condition  a 
shipment  of  25  2-lb.  packages  of  bees  that 
were  all  dead  because  of  unreasonable  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  carrier.  Customers 
should  never  pay  the  express  charges  on 
bees  that  are  dead  when  the  shipment  is 
not  worth  the  charges.  When  there  is  any 
loss  at  all,  notation  should  be  made  on  the 
express  receipt,  and  this  receipt  sent  to  the 
breeder  Avith  claim  for  adjustment. 

We  believe  that  breeders  agree  to  replace 
only  the  actual  losses,  and  that  customers 
sliould  state  in  pounds  and  actual  number 
of  queens  what  they  honestly  believe  the 
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actual  loss  is.  and  not  write  to  the  breeder 
that  the  loss  was  about  so  and  so,  expetting 
the  breeder  to  replace  more  than  the  amount 
of  the  loss. 

We  used  large  cages;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  heavy  shipments  that  were 
improperly  handled,  we  had  few  losses. 

Usually  we  think  customers  will  be  better 
off  to  stick  to  the  breeder  with  whom  the 
order  was  first  placed,  and  not  demand  that 
the  order  be  canceled  if  bees  are  not  ship- 
ped on  the  specified  day.  It  rains  some 
days  in  this  part  of  the  woi'ld,  and  then  it 
is  impossible  to  do  anything. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  liable  for  more 
tlian  the  purchase  price  of  the  queens.  No 
customer  who  sees  a  colony  go  to  pieces 
on  account  of  a  bad  queen,  meanwhile  mak- 
ing no  report  to  the  breeder,  shoidd  ever 
complain  to  the  breeder  because  of  the  loss 
of  the  colony.  In  case  of  the  few  com- 
plaints we  have  of  unsatisfactory  queens, 
most  of  the  complainers  usually  offer  some 
excuse  for  not  4'eturning  the  unsatisfactory 
queens  when  asked  to  do  so.  If  complaint 
is  made  we  think  the  unsatisfactory  queen 
should  be  returned,  and  that  postage  should 
be  sent  the  breeder  for  the  mailing  of 
queens  to  be  replaced.  All  dead  queens 
should  be  returned  to  the  breeder,  for  fre- 
quently he  can  tell  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
so  that  it  can  be  avoided  in  the  future.  We 
want  to  be  fair  to  all  of  our  customers  and 
give  them  value  received  for  their  m.oney, 
and  we  think  that  almost  all  if  not  all  of 
I  he  other  breeders  feel  the  same  way. 

With  extracted  honey  where  it  is  now,  it 
looks  as  tho  we  had  better  be  producing  it 
rather  than  selling  queens  or  bees. 

Mayhew,  Miss.  D.  D.  Stover. 


WHO    IS    TO    BLAME    FOR    THE    ENVIRONMENT 
AFTER  ARRIVAL  OP   THE   QUEENS'? 

Because  of  the  unusual  weather  condi- 
tions this  year,  we  found  that  we  were  not 
always  able  to  send  package  and  queens  by 
the  date  agreed  upon.  Tliis  'reason  Avas 
also  unusual  in  the  number  of  reports  we 
received  of  c|U6ens  failing  to  lay  or  laying 
only  drone  eggs.  We  did  not  receive  a 
great  number  of  such  reports;  but  there 
were  too  many,  and  we  feel  sui'e  that  these 
reports  were  true,  altho  we  always  let  each 
queen  lay  twenty-four  or  more  hours  be- 
fore taking  her  out  to  send.  We  breed 
drones  also,  so  as  to  have  them  in  great 
numbers  all  the  season.  Of  course  we  al- 
ways welcome  a  report  that  we  sent  out  a 
queen  that  proved  "  no  good,"  but  we  do 
not  welcome  the  behavior  of  such  queens. 
Out  of  the  5500  queens  sent  this  season.  W3 
have   had    38   such   reports.     All    of  these 


queens  were  replaced  at  once.  Tho  we  go 
to  some  expense  in  order  to  counteract  the/ 
effect  of  bad  weather  as  far  as  possible,  still 
we  were  hindered  more  or  less  by  weather 
conditions. 

I  suspect  that  very  bad  weather  and  uec- 
tar  conditions  are  often  the  cause  of  the  bad 
results  obtained  by  the  buyer.  Perhaps  he 
gets  a  small  swarm  and  queen  so  early  in 
his  locality  that  he  has  no  nectar.  He  puts 
these  bees  on  comb  foundation  (instead  of 
combs  and  honey),  and  by  feeding  syrup 
hopes  that  the  bees  will  make  comb,  the 
queen  lay,  and  all  work  properly,  about  the 
same  as  tho  there  were  a  natural  flow.  I 
think  the  above  case  is  too  contrary  to  nat- 
ural conditions  for  us  to  expect  good  re- 
sults, unless  good  weather  comes  soon  after 
he  hives  the  said  swarm. 

We  do  know  that  on  a  certain  day  a 
shipper  may  send  to  two  people  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  perhaps  twenty-four 
queens  or  swarms  and  queens.  No  differ- 
ence is  made  by  th^  shipper  in  quality  of 
the  bees  nor  care  of  preparation.  One  cus- 
tomer sends  a  nice  complimentary  unso- 
licited report,  and  the  other  sends  a  bad  re- 
port. We  learn  that  the  first  customer  had 
good  weather  and  nectar  conditions,  wliile 
the  other  had  the  reverse  conditions.  Was 
the  shipper  responsible  for  this  difference? 
Well,  I  guess  if  the  shipper  is  praised  for 
the  first  shipment  he  should  be  "  cussed  " 
for  the  latter.  At  any  rate  the  good  re- 
poi'ts  are  so  many  more  than  the  bad  ones 
that  we  always  have  smiles,  courage,  and 
confidence.  W.  D.  Achord. 

Fitzpatrick,  Ala. 


WUjI,   HIGHER   PRICES   BE   NECESSARY? 

The  past  season  has  been  the  most  dis- 
couraging one  in  my  twenty-five  years  of 
experience  as  a  commercial  queen-breeder. 
An  unusual  amount  of  bad  weather  in  the 
spring,  and  dry  weather  along  in  the  sum- 
mer, made  it  extremely  difficult  to  fill  large 
orders  on  time,  and  some  of  the  smaller 
orders  could  not  be  filled  as  promptly  as 
usual.  From  what  we  can  hear,  our  ex- 
perience has  been  about  the  sam.e  as  that 
of  other  breeders. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  how  things  can  be  made 
m.ore  amicable  or  satisfactory  to  both  breed- 
er and  customer  in  a  season  like  this,  that 
problem  is  too  much  for  us.  However,  it 
is  our  opinion  that,  if  the  present  prices  on 
honey  are  maintained,  the  demand  for  bees 
and  queens  for  the  season  of  1918  will  be 
more  than  the  breeders  can  handle,  even  if 
the  s'^ason  b?  favorable,  and  hence  we  would 
suggest  an  advance  in  the  price  of  stock. 
We  have  already  had  inquiry  for  about  .100 
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colonies  of  bees  for  next  season's  delivery. 
What  will  it  be  when  the  season  arrives? 
It  is  true  that  higher  prices  might  deter 
some  from  placing  as  large  orders  as  Ibey 
would  otherwise,  but  it  probably  would 
have  a  tendency  to  cause  the  common  bees 
among  the  farmers  to  be  picked  up  and 
Italianized  which  would  be  a  good  thnig. 

I  believe  the  pound-package  business  did 
not  meet  the  expectation  of  some  of  the 
northern  customers,  especially  those  who 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  their  orders  filled 
till  late  in  the  season.  The  reason  we  speak 
thus  of  the  pound-package  business  is  that 
the  bulk  of  our  package  business  was  for 
queenless  packages  to  strengthen  those  that 
were  bought  from  the  South  and  had  dwin- 
dled owing  to  bad  weather.  It  is  our  can- 
did opinion  that  eombless  bees  under  two 
pounds  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  build  up 
from  bare  foundation  or  even  dry  combs. 

Bellevue,  Ohio.  H.  G.  Quirin. 


HALF  THE  EQUIP]\IENT,   TWICE  THE  DEMAND. 

This  was  about  the  worst  season  that  I 
have  ever  seen  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
In  the  early  spring  when  the  poplar  and 
spring  tiowers  were  just  beginning  to  bud 
we  had  a  severe  freeze  which  practically 
ruined  the  spring  flow,  so  necessary  for 
brood  -  rearing.  All  during  March  and 
April  we  had  an  unusual  amount  of  rain 
which  left  the  roads  impassable  over  most 
of  the  country,  making  it  impossible  for  us 
to  reach  our  outyards  and  feed  the  ones 
that  were  short  of  stores.  This  caused  our 
loss  in  some  j'ards  to  amount  to  as  bigh  as 
25  per  cent.  The  colonies  that  survived 
were  left  in  such  a  weak  condition  that  it 
was  impossible  to  make  up  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  nuclei  that  we  could  have 
taken  out  in  a  normal  season. 

Then  after  getting  our  queen-rearing 
started,  so  little  nectar  came  in  that  it  was 
necessary  to  feed  the  nuclei  in  order  to  rush 
up  the  queens  that  they  might  lay  on  time 
(which  very  few  did.)  It  usually  took 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  days  and  often  more 
to  get  a  queen  mated  and  laying,  and  this 
delayed  deliveries  from  two  to  five  days. 

Then  the  clover  flow  came  on  with  only 
about  half  the  blossoms  that  there  should 
have  been.  The  bees  being  in  the  condition 
they  were,  managed  to  store  only  enough  for 
winter  with  no  surplus  at  all. 

With  twice  the  demand  for  queens,  half 
the  nuclei,  and  double  the  work,  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  some  one  wait. 
However,  I  have  had  very  few  complaints 
from  dissatisfied  customers,  for  I  always  ex- 
plained just  how  it  was;  and  if  they  were 
unwilling  to  wait  I    returned  the  money. 

Fort  Deposit,  Ala.      L.  L.  Forehand. 


OCTOBER    SECOND^    AND    STILL   BEIirND. 

For  rearing  queens  this  has  been  the 
hardest  season  ever  known  in  this  locality; 
and  from  reports  of  southern  breeders  the 
conditions  were  about  the  same  there.  Each 
s:^ason  we  often  have  a  few  weeks  at  a  time 
when  rearing  is  difllcult,  but  never  are  such 
conditions  continuous  as  during  this  sea- 
son. Foreseeing  the  outcome,  I  put  forth 
extra  efforts  in  starting  cells,  but  soon 
found  that,  even  after  the  cells  were  nicely 
started,  I  had  to  use  twice  the  colonies  to 
finish  them,  as  here  we  have  nothing  but  a 
slow  flow  till  July.  Even  when  feeding  the 
cell-builders,  they  seemed  to  note  the  out- 
ward surroundings,  and,  altho  crowded  in 
two  stories,  they  would  tear  down  some  of 
the  cells  after  they  were  capped.  It  is 
under  such  conditions  that  the  breeders  have 
had  to  labor  this  season. 

Then,  to  make  it  much  harder  on  us,  we 
find  that  in  no  other  season  have  we  had 
such  prosperous  and  liberal  sales  on  bees 
and  queens.  In  sj^ite  of  all  the  extra  labor, 
I  sent  out  more  bees  and  queens  than  dur- 
ing any  previous  season  during  the  last 
twelve  years;  yet  it  has  been  trying  to  the 
customers,  for  since  May,  I  was  from  a  week 
to  ten  days  behind  on  all  orders.  I  always 
tried  to  respond  promptly,  stating  my  situ- 
ation, and  leaving  it  to  the  buyers  to  wait 
or  try  elsewhere.  Some  of  these  orders 
were  passed  around  to  other  breeders  who 
were  also  unable  to  fill  them.  This  is  Octo- 
ber 2 ;  and  at  this  date  I  have  not  yet  caught 
up  on  my  orders. 

Glenwood,  Mich.  E.  E.  Mott. 


LONGING  FOR   SUNSHINY  DAYS. 

There  is  no  individual  more  to  be  pitied 
than  the  queen-breeder,  especially  since  his 
business  depends  so  largely  on  weather  con- 
ditions over  which  he  has  no  control.  We 
never  saw  such  a  peculiar  season  as  the  one 
just  past.  There  were  scarcely  enough 
bright  sunshiny  days  to  earn  the  name  of 
summer.  The  honey-flow  came  to  a  close 
about  July  20,  and  that  ended  the  season. 
It  was  very  difficult  to  rear  queens  while 
robbers  were  prowling  around  from  morn- 
ing till  night. 

Getting  queens  mated  was  also  uphill 
business,  for  virgins  were  often  lost.  Where 
nuclei  were  strong  and  well  supplied  with 
stores  we  were  more  successful.  The  small 
baby  nuclei  were  veiy  unsatisfactory. 

Queen-rearing,  in  order  to  be  a  pleasure, 
requires  warm  sunshiny  days  with  some  nee- 
tar  coming  in  all  the  time.  The  average) 
customer,  not  receiving  liis  queens  on  sched- 
ule time,  is  I'oady  to  complain  at  once,  not 
knowing  that  the  poor  queen-breeder  is 
lying    awake    nights    worrying    about    the 
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weather,  and  longing  for  sunshine,  so  that 
his  young  virgins  can  mate.  However,  w.e 
were  able  to  mail  queens  quite  promptly 
with  the  exception  of  some  large  orders 
which  were  somewhat  delayed.  This  last 
season  was  the  most  peculiar  o£  anj'  in  all 
our  experience,  covering  nearly  35  years. 
Delphos,  Ohio.  Fred  Leininger. 

TWO    WEEKS    OF   COLD   WEATHER '  AXD    ALL    LS 
liOST. 

The  past  season  has  been  bad  for  queen- 
rearing,  and  lots  of  orders  for  queens  were 
delayed.  In  fact,  it  has  been  impossible 
for  many  queen-breeders  to  raise  queens  at 
all.  Under  such  conditions  it  seems  to  me 
disappointed  bu3'ers  should  not  complain. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  breeder  who  sells 
queens  by  the  hundred  and  has  his  cells  all 
ready  to  come  out,  when  about  two  weeks 
of  bad  weather  occurs  and  all  is  lost.  Of 
course  he  has  promised  to  fill  orders  at  a 
definite  time,  and  therefore  the  buyers  be- 
come dissatisfied  and  say  a  good  deal  con- 
cerning the  matter.  Now  I  think  the  queen- 
buyer  ought  to  have  some  knowledge  of  how 
long  it  takes  to  rear  queens.  It  requires 
about  twenty-five  days  from  the  graft,  and 
sometimes  thirty  days.  Another  season  I 
believe  the  beekeepers  will  have  more  pa- 
tience in  waiting  their  turn  if  they  only 
realize  how  hard  it  is  to  rear  queens  under 
bad  weather  conditions;  and  remember  that 
there  is  no  breeder  who  does  not  want  to 
send  qi\eens  by  return  mail. 

Barnetts,  Ya.  J.  B.  Brockwell. 

SOUTHERN  BREEDER  ESPECIALLY  HARD  HIT. 

The  southern  queen-breeder  has  been  hard 
hit  this  year.  Our  bees  went  into  wdnter 
last  fall  in  tiptop  shape,  with  abundance  of 
good  stores,  so  we  were  hoping  for  a  good 
season.  Well,  time  for  spring  came,  and 
still  it  was  cold  and  rainy,  and  continued  so. 
In  fact,  it  was  so  cold  that  we  had  no  clover 


bloom  at  all.  During  l!-.e  summer,  about  all 
the  honey-tiow  we  had  was  from  basswood, 
which  did  fairly  well.  In  August  we  were 
feeding  every  colony  that  had  had  its  sur- 
l^lus  removed  in  July.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that,  under  such  conditions, 
queen-rearing  is  very  difficult.  However, 
we  have  managed  to  keep  ahead  and  fill  all 
orders  promptly.  AVe  have  not  cut  any 
prices,  nor  offered  any  cheap  queens,  but 
still  we  have  had  a  splendid  queen  trade — 
almost  double  that  of  last  year,  and  have 
had  no  complaints  so  far. 

Dowelltown,  Tenn.         J.  Ivan  Banks. 


CELLS    GAIjORE   DESTROYED. 

The  past  season  has  been  a  bad  one,  for 
which  the  cold  spring  offers  the  only  ex- 
planation. We  would  graft  a  lot  of  cells 
hoping  for  good  results,  only  to  find  at  the 
time  of  transferring  the  queens  that  the  bees 
had  destroyed  most  of  the  cells.  This  was 
very  discouraging  when  our  customers  were 
continually  writing  that  they  must  have 
their  queens  by  return  mail.  We  hope  next 
season's  queen-raising  will  be  a  more  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  business,  and  that  our 
customers  will  be  more  willing  to  wait  when 
occasion  demands. 

Barnetts,  Va.  Wm.  S.  Barnett. 


STEADY  rain  TOR  TWO  WEEKS. 

This  past  season  in  North  Carolina  was 
the  most  backward  one  that  we  have  had  in 
many  years.  The  spring  was  late,  and,  on 
account  of  excessive  rain  and  cold,  the  bees 
were  very  slow  in  building  up,  thus  making 
early  queen -cells  quite  impossible.  After 
settled  wealher  did  come,  we  had  a  very 
serious  rain  lasting  for  two  weeks,  a  steady 
dnwiipour,  with  scarcely  a  let-up.  During 
this  time  it  was  almost  impossible  for  vir- 
gins to  mate. 

Liberty,  N.  C.  H.  B.  Murray. 


FLORIDA  VS.   INDIANA 


OR  the  past 


have  kept 
bees  in  Indiana 
in  summer  and 
in  Florida  in 
winter,  and  have 
noted  a  number 
of  factors  in 
beekeeping  which  differ 
different  latitudes. 

TEMPERATURE. 

Altho  there  is  a  period  of  hibernation  or 
rest  in  both  states,  yet  in  the  South  it  is 


Keeping  ^ees  in   the  North  in   the 
Summer  Time  and  in  Florida  Dur- 
ing the  ^st  of  the  Year 

By  J.  H.  Collins 
greatly    in    these 


less  remarkoible 
and  of  shorter 
duration.  While 
bees  in  the 
North  are  tuck- 
ed away  for 
winter,  in  the 
South  there  are 
but  few  days 
wlien  they  cannot  fly  out  in  play  and 
even  gather  a  little  pollen  and  honey,  for 
here  there  is  scattering  bloom  of  peach-trees 
and  a  few  other  flowers  all  winter.  In  the 
North  we  usually  have  warm  days  followed 
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by  warm  nights..  But  in  our  southern 
home,  where  the  climate  is  largely  influ- 
enced by  th?  ocean,  we  usually  have  warm 
daj'S  and  cool  nights.  Therefore  the  bees 
are  not  only  careful  to  guard  and  warm 
their  brood  but  are  often  reluctant,  in  early 
spring,  to  enter  the  supers.  For  this  rea- 
son I  am  inclined  to  favor  an  eight-frame 
hive  for  the  South,  while  a  ten-frame  possi- 
bly is  better  in  the  North.  In  either  case 
the  bees  can  be  induced  to  work  in  supers 
more  readilj^  by  placing  some  of  the  brood 
above. 

Bees  are  less  trouble  in  the  South  because 
the  work  of  providing  winter  protection  is 
eliminated.  On  account  of  the  length  of  the 
season,  no  doubt  a  person  rBmaining  all 
summer  in  Florida  could  have  a  greater  in- 
crease of  bees  than  in  the  North. 


J.  H.  Collins    keeps  bees  both  in  Indiana  and 
in  Florida. 

FORAGE. 

In  the  North  we  depend  mostly  for  our 
surplus  upon  white  clover,  with  here  and 
there  a  sprinkling  of  basswood,  and  in  some 
localities  this  is  supplemented  by  fall  flow- 
ers or  perhaps  sweet  clover.  But  the  bee- 
keeper in  Florida  looks  to  tlie  orange  for 
his  first  and  main  crop,  and  later  to  the 
palmetto   (I  speak  particularly  of  my  own 


locality).  AUho  tlie  jessamine,  maple,  and 
citrous  blossoms,  eitc,  furnish  fine  honey,  I 
regard  the  orange-blossom  honey  as  most 
important  of  all,  on  account  of  its  beauti- 
ful color  and  finest  flavor. 

After  harvesting  the  orange  honey  it  is 
time  to  hasten  to  my  bees  in  the  North.  In 
order  to  secure  the  crop  from  the  palmetto, 
etc.,  during  my  absence,  I  leave  my  southern 
hives  with  plenty  of  super  room  and  some 
bait  combs  above  the  queen  -  excluding 
honey-boards. 

About  the  10th  of  May  I  am  among  my 
bees  in  Indiana  in  time  to  control  their 
swarming  and  provide  supers  for  their  sur- 
plus. Returning  to  Florida  in  November  I 
usually  find  the  supers  filled  with  golden 
honey.  Of  course  I  reckon  on  losing  a  few 
swaims;  but  the  profit  so  far  overbalances 
the  loss  that  I  am  satisfied. 

BEE  ENEMIES. 

The  enemies- of  bees  are,  to  my  mind,  a 
great  deal  more  troublesome  in  the  South 
than  in  the  North.  Fe'rhaps  this  is  not  true 
in  regard  to  diseases  such  as  foul  brood, 
etc.,  but  the  external  enemies  are  fiercer  and 
more  numerous. 

Birds  here  destroy  more  bees  than  in  the 
North.  I  have  noticed  that  my  hives  of 
blacks  outstrip  the  Italians  in  early  in- 
crease and  honey-gathering,  and  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  our  Italians,  colored  as 
they  are,  prove  a  shining  mark  and  are 
destroyed  in  greater  numbers  than  blacks. 

Dragon-flies  are  formidable  enemies  that 
I  have  never  had  to  encounter  in  the  North. 
They  are  swift  of  flight,  can  easily  take  a 
bee  on  the  wing,  and  are  especially  destruc- 
tive to  queens  on  their  wedding-flight.  To 
destroy  the  dragon-flies,  I  advocate  put- 
ting up  boxes  for  the  martin  birds  (not  the 
bee  martin  or  kingbird,  but  the  house  mar- 
tin, Horundo  jnirpurae).  The  male  is  a 
beautiful  glossy  black,  and  has  soft  pleasing 
notes.  These  birds  spend  most  of  the  day 
on  rapid  wing  scouring  the  atmosphere  in 
quest  of  food,  and  1  have  been  informed  bj' 
a  close  observer  that  their  nests  often  con- 
tain fragments  of  dragon-flies. 

Ants  here  are  more  numerous  and  warlike 
than  in  the  North.  But  I  easilv  circumvent 
them  by  putting  my  colonies  on  benches 
supported  by  rods  passing  thru  cups  filled 
with  tar. 

Roaches  are  hard  citizens  to  deal  with; 
but  cold  mornings  they  are  so  benumbed 
that  they  can  be  destroyed  easily. 

Tho  we  have  not  grown  rich  in  the  pur- 
suit of  apiculture,  still  it  has  always  given 
us  good  returns  in  money,  health,  and 
happiness. 

Cassadaga,  Fla. 
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FLORIDA  THE   PLACE  TO  LIVE 

i^estions  Answered  ^garding  the 

Climate    and    the    Possibilities   for 

Beekeeping  and  Gardening 

By  Jacob  Alpaugh 


WE  have 
been  great- 
ly pleased 
by  the  many  vis- 
its of  friends 
and  re  latives 
since  we  pitched 
our  tent  in  Flor- 
ida.     However, 

it  has  become  alniiost  impossible  to  answer 
all  the  private  letters  concerning  this  coun- 
ti-y,  its  climate,  possibilities  for  beekeeping, 
etc.,  so  I  have  decided  to  send  these  few 
lines  to  Gleanings,  where  a  good  many  of 
our  Canadian  beekeeping  friends  will  see 
them. 

We  spent  two  very  enjoyable  winters 
here,  and  nearly  every  one  told  us  that  the 
summers  were  just  as  pleasant  as  the  win- 
ters, if  not  more  so.  This  we  have  since 
vei-ified,  for  we  find  that  the  rainy  season, 
which  commences  anywhere  from  the  first 
till  the  middle  of  June,  moderates  the  cli- 
mate thruout  the  entire  summer.  We  have 
had  ideal  weather  since  June  12.  On  July 
11  the  mercury  was  standing  at  75,  for  we 
had  a  nice  shower  in  the  morning,  which 
kept  it  cool  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Tlie  rainy  season  here  differs  from  that 
of  most  countries  where  it  drizzles  for  days 
and  weeks  at  a  time.  Most  of  our  rain 
comes  in  short  spurts  of  showers  lasting 
fi'om  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  and  per- 
haps the  rest  of  the  day  will  be  nice  and 
fine.  It  may  rain  nearly  every  day  in  June 
and  July,  possibly  in  August  or  even 
later.  Even  during  the  rest  of  the  year  we 
ar-e  liable  to  have  rain  any  time.     Strange 


as  it  may  seem, 
in  this  southern 
extreme  the 
highest  the  mer- 
cury reached,  in 
llie  summer  of 
1916,  at  Lake- 
land was  94. 
As  r  e  g  a  rds 
the  bee  business  in  Florida,  I  am  not  very 
well  posted.  Here  at  Lakeland  the  local 
beekeepers  tell  me  that  some  seasons  the 
bees  do  well,  and  other  seasons  quite  poorly. 
We  have  twelve  colonies.  Last  July  we  had 
a  fine  orange-honey  flow,  the  trees  being 
full  of  bloom,  caused  by  last  winter's  freeze 
and  dry  weather  following  up  to  June  12, 
since  which  date  the  rain  caused  the  trees 
to  bloom  more  than  usual  for  June.  The 
orange  here  is  suj^posed  to  bloom  in  March; 
bnt  nearly  every  j'ear  there  is  more  or  l?ss 
of  a  June  bloom.  It  is  needless  to  say  I  am 
keeping  bees  here  only  for  pleasure,  and 
this  is  the  place  to  keep  them  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  one  can  handle  them  every  day  in 
the  year  if  he  wishes. 

I  also  take  great  pleasure  in  having  a 
nice  garden,  and  shall  have  to  admit  that 
I  have  had  four  times  the  satisfaction  rais- 
ing garden  truck  here  that  I  ever  had  in 
the  North.  It  is  only  a  couple  of  years 
since  we  built  hen?,  therefore  I  did  not  have 
any  garden  until  last  September,  1916,  I 
planted  our  first  corn  last  February  and  we 
had  all  the  green  corn  we  could  usa  in  May 
and  June,  and  after  that  we  had  corn  in 
all  stages,  planting  every  two  or  three 
weeks.     It  looks  as  if  Ave  should  have  green 
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Jacob  Alpaugh's  new  home  in  Lakeland,  Florida,  where  he  plays  with  his  bees  and  his  auto. 
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oovn  the  rest  of  our  days  if  we  continue  to 
live  here. 

Our  bungalow  we  built  as  a  winter  home, 
not  thinking  that  we  could  live  lucre  in  the 
summer;  but  it  will  soon  be  two  years  since 
we  came,  and  so  far  we  are  both  enjoying 
good  health — one  of  the  gneatest  charms  a 
nice  climate  and  good  country  can  offer. 
There  is  no  mistake  about  the  sun  getting 
hot  here,  but  in  the  shade  it  is  always 
pleasant.  The  illustration  shows  our  bun- 
galow partly  shaded  with  vines  which  resist 
the  rays  of  the  sun  and  make  the  veranda 
pleasant,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

We  never  owned  an  auto  until  we  came 
here ;  and  we  now  have  one  for  the  same 
purpose  that  1  am  keeping  bees,  and  this 
is  surely  the  place  to  sport  with  an  auto,  as 
one  can  use  it  every  day  in  the  year  with 
comfort,  since  the  roads  are  dry  in  only  a 
few  hours  after  the  heaviest  rains.  Scarce- 
ly does  a  day  pass  that  we  do  not  go  down 
town  with  the  auto. 

We  are  one  mile  from  the  main  street, 


but  still  inside  of  the  corporation.  Lake- 
land has  a  population  of  about  8000 ;  has 
three  nice  lakes  inside  the  corporation,  four 
others  partly  in  or  adjoining,  also  good 
boating  and  fishing  in  all  of  them.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  the  best  inland  town  in  Flor- 
ida on  account  of  its  elevation,  which  is  26.5 
feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  only  30  miles 
west  of  us  at  Tampa.  The  water  is  also 
supposed  to  be  as  good  as  any  in  Florida, 
if  not  the  best;  and  on  account  of  our  ele- 
vation we  are  above  malaria  level,  and 
fevers  are  almost  unknown.  The  cost  of 
living  here  is  about  the  same  as  in  the 
North,  unless  one  hajopens  to  be  a  vegeta- 
rian with  a  good  garden ;  then  he  may  be  al- 
most independent  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
outside  of  his  own  lot.  While  we  are  not 
vegetarians,  yet  our  garden  supplies  most 
of  our  living. 

If  any  one  wants  more  information  from 
me  concerning  Florida,  let  him  ask  thru 
Gleanings  so  that  I  can  answer  all  at  once. 

Lakeland,  Fla. 


MANAGEMENT   OF  300  YARDS 

Extensive  Beekeeping  as  Practiced  by 
the  Sandwich  Island  Honey  Compa- 
ny on  the  Island  of  Oahu 

By  Leslie  Burr 


TH  E  island 
of  Oahu  is 
third  in  size 
of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  The  is- 
land of  Hawaii 
is  the  largest, 
Maui  njext,  and 
Oahu  third.  The 
city  of  Honolulu  is  just  inside  the  tropics. 
The  temperature  of  the  islands  is  very 
even,  the  temperature  seldom  going  below 
sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  above  ninety. 
The  area  of  the  island  is  598  square  miles. 
If  it  were  perfectly  square  the  island  would 
be  less  than  twenty-five  miles  across. 

A  large  portion  of  the  island  is  moun- 
tainous, there  being  two  mountain  ranges — 
the  Waianae  Range,  peaks  of  which  reach 
an  altitude  of  over  4000  feet;  and  the  Koo- 
lau  Range,  the  highest  point  of  wliich  ex- 
ceeds 3000  feet.  The  mountains  are  of  vol- 
canic origin,  being  for  the  most  part  but 
great  heaps  of  blue  lava.  There  are  also 
volcanic  craters  or  cones  that  are  separate 
from  the  mountain  ranges.  Thesie  are  tufa 
cones,  being  comi>osed  of  tufa  and  volcanic 
cinders.  The  largest  and  most  important 
of  these  cones  are:  Diamond  Head,  Koko 
Head,  Punchbowl,  and  Twin  Craters,  or 
Salt  Lake  Crater.  The  vegetation  on  the 
mountains  is  scrubby  and  there  is  practical- 
ly no  nectar-secreting  flora,  so  the  moun- 
tains are  of  no  value  for  bees.     By  reason 


of  this  the  terri- 
t  o  r  y  available 
to  the  beekeeper 
i  s  considerably 
reduced. 

The  GHbert 
Brothers,  when 
they  entered  the 
ranks  of  the 
honey-producers,  were  animated  by  the  is- 
land spirit  to  do  things  on  a  big  scale ;  and 
in  this  they  are  succaeding.  They  first 
made  themselves  absolute  masters  of  the 
situation  by  obtaining  control  of  all  the 
island  with  the  exoeiption  lof  Honolulu. 
They  never  have  to  worry  about  rival  bee- 
keepers on  their  range,  for  the  good  and 
sufficient  reason  that  a  rival  beekeeper  could 
not  obtain  a  location  on  which  to  place 
an  apiaiy. 

For  moving  bees  Gilbert  has  a  team  of 
mules.  The  particular  mules  he  uses  are 
called  the  "  honey  mules  "  for  the  reason 
that  they  have  become  accustomed  to  stings. 
All  they  ever  do  when  stung  is  to  rub  out 
the  stings  from  off  their  noses  and  from 
ai'ound  their  eyes.  This  they  do  by  rub- 
bing their  heads  against  their  legs. 

The  bees  are  all  Italians,  and  they  veiy 
seldom  swann.  Gilbert  has  a  number  of 
reasons  for  his  bees  not  swarming.  The 
first  reason  is  that  he  has  always  made  it  a 
practice  to  rear  all  of  his  queens  fi^om  colo- 
nies that  did  not  swarm.      Another  reason 
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Some  scenes  in  O.   S.  Gilbert's  Hawaiian  apiaries.      I  ,      ^,  ■ 

the  Oahu  railroad;  3    Gilbert's  pnmping:-plant  that  furnishes  water  for  the  apiary 
of  the  central  apiaries;   i.  Leslie  Burr. 


Two  trusty  Japanese  beekeepers;   2.   Station  on 
and  fotr  irrigation ;  4.  one 
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is  the  way  the  bees  are  worted  just  before 
they  begin  to  breed  up  for  the  honey-flow. 
The  principal  flow  is  from  the  algaroba,  and 
occurs  during  the  summ^^r  months.  All 
winter  long  the  bees  do  nothing  in  the  way 
of  gathering  surplus.  What  little  they  do 
gather  is  put  into  the  brood-ncst,  with  the 
result  that;  just  prior  to  the  algaroba  flow, 
the  brood-nests  have  about  half  the  combs 
filled  with  honey.  When  the  time  comes 
for  the  bees  to  breed  up  for  the  algaroba, 
those  frames  of  honey  are  taken  out  of  the 
brood-nest,  and  frames  with  full  sheets  of 
foundation  put  in  their  place.  By  the  time 
the  bees  get  these  sheets  of  foundation  built 
out  and  filled  with  brood  the  algaroba  flow 
is  on,  and  the  bees  immediately  lose  all  idea 
of  swarming. 

The  bees  are  also  given  plenty  of  super 
room.  When  the  first  super  is  about  half 
full  of  honey  the  second  one  is  added.  The 
frames  are  spaced  eight  frames  to  a  ten- 
frame  super.  Gilbert  has  another  theory 
that  helps  account  for  his  bees  not  swarm- 
ing. This  theory,  however,  he  admits  "  is 
but  a  theoiy,"  but  he  thinks  there  is  some- 
thing in  it.  He  believes  that  the  bees  are 
not  inclined  to  swarm,  because  there  is  no 
place  for  them  to  go  when  they  leave  the 
hive.  There  are  no  hollow  trees  or  other 
natural  cavities  that  the  bees  can  enter  and 
use  as  a  habitation.  When  once  a  swarm 
is  cast,  that  swarm  has  to  do  one  of  two 
things^either  hang  on  the  limb  of  an  al- 
garoba -  tree  or  return  to  the  hive  from 
whence  it  came. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  APIARIES. 

With  three  hundred  apiaries  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  well-developed  system  of  man- 
agement exist.  This,  Gilbert  has.  Tlie 
apiaries  are  divided  into  four  groups.  Each 
group  has  a  central  apiaiy,  and  all  work 
is  directed  and  managed  from  these  central 
apiaries.  They  are  the  uistributing  points 
for  supplies.  The  making  of  foundation, 
and  all  other  work  of  a  like  nature,  is  also 
done  at  these  central  yards.  The  Japanese, 
who  ai-e  employed  thruout  the  entire  year, 
live  at  these  central  apiaries.  Men  are 
kept  at  most  of  the  other  apiaries  during 
the  honey-flow. 

These  central  apiaries,  where  situated  on 
the  railroad,  are  of  enough  importance  so 
that  the  railroad  management  considers 
them  stations.  One  is  called  Gilbert,  as  is 
shown  in  (2)  in  the  photograph.  The  vege- 
tation in  the  picture  is  sugar-cane.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  railroad  is  one  of  Gil- 
bert's algaroba  forests;  and  it  is  in  this 
forest  that  the  apiary  is  situated.  To  give 
an  idea  of  the  completeness  of  this  central 


apiary  at  Gilbert,  1  took  a  picture  of  tlie 
puraping-plant,  photograph  (3).  This  plant 
furnishes  wafer  for  general  purposes,  and 
for  irrigation. 

In  some  of  the  apiaries,  as  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  photograi^h  (4),  a  track 
is  laid  from  the  honey-house  to  the  apiary. 
On  this  track  a  car  is  run  on  which  twenty- 


five  or  thirty  supers  can  be  placed,  and  the 
combs  are  taken  to  and  from  the  extracting- 
hpuse  on  this  car. 

All  the  hives  have  qu?en-excluders ;  and 
when  extracting,  the  supers  are  taken  off 
entire,  bees  and  all.  The  method  of  driv- 
ing the  bees  from  the  supers  is  very  simple. 
First  an  empty  super  is  placed  on  the 
ground,  and  in  it  is  placed  some  smoldering 
burlap.  On  this  super  and  over  this  smol- 
dering burlap  are  placed  the  supers,  bees 
und  all,  as  they  are  taken- from  the  hives. 

They  are  usually  stacked  five  high,  and 
it  takes  but  a  few  moments  for  the  smoke 
from  the  smoldering  burlap  to  diive  all  the 
bees  from  out  the  supers.  The  supers  are 
then  placed  on  the  car  and  taken  to  the 
extraeting-room.  All  the  honey  is  taken  of? 
at  an  apiary  before  commencing  to  extract. 

As  a  rule,  at  least  two  supers  are  used  to 
the  colony.  When  the  first  super  Ls  about 
half  full,  another  super  is  added  on  top. 
When  this  first  super  is  ready  to  be  ex- 
tracted it  is  removed  and  the  other  placed 
over  the  brood-nest.  By  reason  of  the  fore- 
going method  the  actual  time  consumed  in 
taking  otf  the  honey  of  seventy-five  or  a 
hundred  colonies  is  very  short.  However, 
it  necessitates  having  on  hand  at  least  two 
su]3ers  for  every  colony  of  bees. 

EQUIPMENT. 

All  hives  and  paraphernalia  connected 
with  all  the  apiaries  are  of  standard  goods. 
The  liives  are  ten-frame  Langstrotli;  the 
frames  are  Hoffman ;  and  the  extractors  are 
Cowan,  everything  being  manufactured  in 
the  United  States,  and  purchased  thru 
agents, 

Honolulu,   Hawaiian   Islands. 
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THERE  are 
t  h  ousands 
of  colonies 
t  h  r  u  o  u  t  the 
United  States 
left  on  their 
summer  stands 
in  northern  lati- 
tudes with  no 
other  protection 
weather    than    a 


CHEAP  WINTER  PACKING 

oA  Scheme  for   JVinter   Protection 

Requiring   No    Equipment    Beyond 

that  Found  in  Any  Apiary 

By  E.  R.  Root 


between  them  and  the 
single  thickness  of  yg 
boards  made  into  a  hive.  Such  protection 
is  altogether  inadequate ;  and  the  only  won- 
der is  that  all  colonies  in  single-walled  hives 
do  not  actually  freeze  to  death.  The  records 
show  that  many  of  them  do  and  many  others 
survive  the  winter  in  a  weakened  condition. 
One  reason  for  this  lack  of  protection  is 
labor  and  expense.  A  quadruple  winter 
ease  such  as  is  recommended  by  the  Govern- 
ment involves  considerable  expense  for  the 
lumber. 


'^fc^^ 
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Fig.   1. — The   Deniuth  method  of   winter  packing. 

It  consists  of  three  hive-bodies,  cover,  and  bottom 
for  outer  case  and  a  six-frame  box  of  thin  lumber 
for  inner  case.  This  is  stood  on  end  when  packing 
material  is  poured  around  and  on  top. 


"When  we  were  visiting  the  Government 
apicultural  building,  at  Drummond,  Md., 
JMr.  Geo.  S.  Domuth,  one  of  the  employees 
under  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  suggested  a  plan 
for  wintering  bees  in  single-walled  hives 
that  required  little  more  than  the  equipment 


already  in  a  bee 
yard.         The 
amount   of   pro- 
tection   afforded 
by     it     pei'haps 
would  not  be  as 
ami^le     as     that 
provided  by  the 
quadruple    win- 
ter   case,    but    enough,    probably,    to    pro- 
vide  sufficient   protection   for   most   north- 
ern localities — at  least  those  south  of  the 
Great  Lakes.     The  plan  involves  a  scheme 
for  using  ordinary  single-walled  hives  and 
supers,  with  a  very  little  additional  outlay 
for  an  inner  case  to  hold  the  winter  nest 
of  the  bees.     Practically  every  extracted- 
honey  producer  must  have  one  or  two  full- 
depth    supers    in    addition    to    the    regular 
Jiives  for  the  brood-nest.     These  supers  are 
not    used    during   winter    except    to    hold 
combs;  and  even  if  so  used,  the  combs  might 
better  be  stored  in  cheap  racks  put  up  in 
an  ordinai*y  honey-house.     The  equipment 
for  wintering  as  we  shall  here   outline  it 
consists   of   an    ordinary   ten-frame   Lang- 
stroth  hive   and  two  ten-frame  full-depth 
supers.     Practically  every  ten-frame  colony 
can  be  squer^zed  on  six  combs.     Now,  then, 
if  these  six  combs  with  bees  are  put  into  a 
cheap  box  made  of  %-in.  lumber  without 
ends,  we  have  a  complete  outfit  for  winter- 
ing.    When  the  first  cool  day  comes,  the 
bees  with  the  six  selected  combs  are  put  in- 
to the  box  just  mentioned.    The  whole  thing 
is  then  set  on  end  in  three  hive-bodies  tiered 
up  on  the  regular  stand.     It  will  thus  be 
seen   that    the   frames   holding   the    cluster 
stand  on  end.     There  should  be  a  slot  cut  in 
the  bottom  end  of  the  inner  case  holding  the 
six  combs,  and  a  bridge  should  connect  this 
slot  Avith  the  regular  hive-entrance  proper; 
see  Fig.  1.     Packing  material  of  any  sort  is 
now   poured  between   the  inner  and   outer 
case.     If  the  bees   are  short  of  stores,   a 
pie-plate   of  hard   candy   can  be  inverted 
over  the  top  end  of  the  inner  case.     If  the 
combs  are  well  filled  with  sealed  stores,  a 
tele-scope  cover  can  be  set  over  the  inner 
case,  or  even  a  piece  of  burlap  or  old  car- 
peting.    Last  of  all,  packing  material  ma" 
!>e  poured  over  the  whole  until  the  top  of 
the  three  stories  of  the  regular  hive  is  full, 
when  the  regular  liive-cover  is  put  in  place. 
This  leaves  between  four  and  five  inches  of 
])acking.     It  should  be  noted  that  tliis  ar- 
langement   provides    a   tall   winter   brood- 
chamber  of  small  lateral  dimensions  which 
is  theoretically,  at  least,  the  best  possible 
shape  to  conserve  the  heat  of  the  cluster. 

In  selecting  combs  it  is  advisable  to  choose 
six  of  the  best,  including  those  that  contain 
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some  pollen,  to  provide  for  early  brood- 
rearing.  Then  it  may  be  advisable  to  feed 
a  little  sugar  syrup  to  fill  the  combs  solid 
full  of  sugar  stores  after  the  bees  are  pack- 
ed. In  lieu  of  sugar  synip,  unsalable  dark 
COVER extracted  hon- 
ey    might     be 


used,  wjth  the 
assurance  that 
it  contains  no 
bee  disease.  If 
the  colony  is 
too  large  to  be 
squeezed  into 
a  six  -  comb 
si^aoe,  a  cajD 
might  be  pro- 
vided, leaving 
four  or  five 
inches  of  clus- 
tering s  p  a  ee 
above  the  ends 
of  the  frames 
now  at  the  top. 
In  the  cut 
sorrow  BOARD  ^^^   mitted 

FiQ.     2.  — ■  Sectional    diagram    ■.  • ,  i      •■,-> 

showing   the   Demuth   method   of    nereAVllU,   lliUS- 

packing.  t  r  a  t  i  n  g   the 

idea,  we  have  had  ona  end  of  the  case 
lengthened  out  beyond  the  ends  of  the 
frames  so  as  to  provide  this  four-inch  extra 
space  for  clustering  room.  This  space  may 
or  may  not  be  used;  but  if  the  colony  is 
exceedingly  populous,  room  could  be  given 
in  this  way.  It  might  be  a  wise  precau- 
tion to  put  above  the  frames  a  slab  of  hard 
candy. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  only  ex- 
pense involved  will  be  a  cheap  six-frame 
box  without  ends  made  of  %  lumber  to  hold 
the  cluster.    The 


outer 
sists 


case   con- 
of     three 


regular 
bodies, 
a  n  d 
which 
a  r  i  s  t 
lias. 


hive 
cover, 
bottom, 
the  api- 
alreadv 
To  hold 
the  frames  there 
s  h  0  u  Id  bs'  a 
framework  with 
a  rabbet  on  one 
side  as  shown  in 
Figs.  1  and  3. 
The  c  h  e  a  p  est 
kind  of  %-inch 
lumber  can  then 
h?  nailed  around 
and  the  case  is 
complete.  No 
ends  are  requir- 


FiG.  :5. — The  Demuth  inner  winter  packins;-case. 

The  drawing  is  out  of  proportion  for  the  Langstroth  frame, 
?jut  it  illustrates  the  principle.  It  is  made  of  thin  cheap  lum- 
ber nailed  around  llic  square  frames.  Thete  latter  a-i'e  rabbet- 
ed at  tlie  top  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  six  lirood-frames.  The 
lid  ;s  folded  down,  when  the  whole  is  set  down  on  end  in  three 
liive-bodies  as  shown  in  figure. 


ed  beyond  a  suitable  cover  of  a  board  or 
cloth  for  the  top  to  prevent  the  packing 
material  from  mixing  with  the  bees  in- 
side. 

So  far  the  directions  for  packing  in  this 
way  involve  the  use  of  extracting  supers. 
When  one  has  only  comb  honey  supers  he 
can  pack  in  this  way,  but  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  use  twice  as  many  supers,  assum- 
ing that  they  are  half  the  depth  of  the  regu- 
lar. They  would  work  just  as  well  as  the 
deeper  supers. 

We  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this 
is  equal  to  the  quadruple-ease  plan;  but 
it  probably  would  be  equal  to  the  much 
more  expensive  double-walled  chatf  hive. 
It  cel'tainly  would  be  better  than  a  single- 
walled  hive;  and  if  the  plan  were  intelli- 
gently carried  out  it  would  be  the  means 
of  sa\dng  tens  of  thousands  of  colonies 
thruout  the  northern  states.  The  expense 
is  so  sligiit  that  there  would  be  no  excuse 
for  the  beekeeper  not  to  use  it.  Of  course, 
it  will  not  be  as  handy  as  the  double-walled 
hives;  but  it  will  save  dollars  and  dollars 
of  extra  outlay. 

It  will  not  be  too  late  in  most  localities 
to  pack  bees  immediately]  after  the  receipt 
of  this  issue.  "  Better  late  than  never " 
applies  to  packing  bees. 

While  this  idea  of  packing  bees  in  this 
way  may  not  be  strictly  new,  the  credit  of 
suggesting  it  at  this  time  belongs  to  Mr. 
Geo.  S.  Demuth.  This  inner  winter  case 
was  developed  and  given  a  practical  testin 
his  apiaries  in  Indiana,  so  it  is  no  untried 
theory,  but  has  stood  the  test.  A.  I.  Root, 
away  back  in  the  70's,  actually  tried  out  a 
similar  scheme  of  wintering,  with  one  colo- 
ny.    The  early  files  of  Gleanings  show  that 

it  worked  suc- 
cessfully. If  the 
bees  ai'e  packed 
e  a  tr  I  y  enough 
they  wiould  re- 
a  d  just  fheir 
stores. 

We  would  not 
advise  the  aver- 
age beekeeper  to 
tiy  it  out  too  ex- 
tensively. We 
icxpect  to  pack 
ten  colonies  in 
each  of  our  out- 
yards  to  see  how 
they  compare 
with  other  colo- 
nies packed  in 
Government  or 
quadruple  win- 
ter eases. 
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Conversations  with  Doolittle 

"  Shall  we  shade  our  hives  in  the  apiary? 
If  so,  why,  how,  and  when?  Is  it  really 
necessary?  Some  beekeepers  do  not  shade 
their  hives;  others  do.  Why  do  they  so  do? 
Do  the  ones  that  shade  secure  more  honey?" 
These  are  questions  to  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  give  definite  answers;  but  it  is  desirable 
to  know  as  much  as  jDossible  about  this 
matter  of  shade.  The  temperature  of  a 
colony  of  bees  in  the  center  of  the  brood- 
nest,  when  the  bees  are  rearing-  brood,  varies 
from  92  to  98  degrees,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  colony  and  the  temperature  of 
the  outside  air.  Until  the  temperatui'e  in 
the  sun  reaches  this  point,  shade  is  of  no 
benefit — on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  injury,  as 
it  deprives  the  bees  and  brood  of  the 
warmth  from  the  sun.  When  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  sun  goes  above  98  degrees,  and 
begins  to  climb  up  to  105,'  115,  125,  to  140 
degrees,  then  the  bees  are  obliged  to  lower 
instead  of  raise  the  temperature  in  the 
hive.  To  do  this  they  "  cluster  out,"  while 
hundreds  if  not  thousands  stand  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  hive,  and  with  their  wings 
create  strong  ventilating  currents  of  air  by 
drawing  the  hot  air  from  the  hive,  while 
another  set  of  bees  on  the  inside  cause  the 
ventilated  current  of  those  outside  to  circu- 
late all  around  the  combs.  At  times  of  ex- 
treme heat  ninety  per  cent  of  the  bees  leave 
the  combs  of  brood  and  honey  so  that  these 
ventilating  currents  have  a  better  chance  to 
go  between  all  of  the  combs  more  freely. 

At  a  beekeepers'  picnic  one  hot  summer 
day  we  Avere  told  that  bees  would  "  hang 
out  " — that  is,  cluster  upon  the  outside  of 
the  hives,  instead  of  working,  if  th^ir  hives 
were  left  unshaded  during  a  hot  day,  and 
that  thej-  were  compelled  thus  to  desert  their 
hives  to  save  their  combs  from  destruction. 
This  I  think  was  rather  "  far  fetched,"  for 
in  times  of  a  good  flow,  of  nectar,  with 
plenty  of  unoccujiied  room  in  the  supers, 
I  have  never  known  bees  to  stop  on  account 
of  beat.  With  me,  bees  either  cluster  out 
when  very  hot  from  lack  of  room  for  stor- 
ing in  the  supers,  or  from  a  scarcity  in  the 
fields.  After  the  basswood  flow  is  over, 
during  the  first  half  of  August,  the  hives 
will  be  black  Avith  bees  sometimes  for  a 
week  or  more  during  hot  weather;  but  as 
soon  as  nectar  begins  to  come  in  from  buck- 
wheat this  clustering  out  is  to  be  seen  only 
during  the  afternoon  after  the  yield  of 
nectar  is  over.     Weak  colonies  seldom  make 


any  demonstrations  of  discomfort  fr/om 
heat,  even  when  left  unshaded,  while  strong 
colonies  are  puffing  and  blowing  like  a  dog 
after  a  rabbit-chase.  Why  is  this?  Does 
it  not  look  as  if  the  strong  colony  were  suf- 
fering from  the  accumulation  of  its  own 
heat,  that  cannot  escape  fast  enough?  A 
colony  is  a  living  heat-producing  body,  and 
can  be  kept  cool  somewhat  as  we  keep  our 
bodies  cool  by  Avearing  thin  clothing,  hav- 
ing a  free  circulation  of  air  all  about  us, 
and  by  being  protected  from  the  sun's  rays. 
The  color  of  the  hive  has  a  great  bearing 
upon  the  necessity  for  shade.  Black  or  any 
dark  color  absorbs  heat,  Avhile  white  re- 
flects or  repels  it.  In  red,  broAvn,  or  black 
hives  that  stood  in  the  sun,  T  have  had 
combs  melt  doAvn  in  spite  of  all  the  ventila- 
tion the  colony  could  give,  while  I  have 
never  knoAvn  them  to  melt  in  Avhite  hi\es. 

Tlie"  only  time  Avhen  shade  is  needed  is 
from  eight  to  four  o'clock  of  our  hottest 
days;  and  some  temporary,  easily  removed 
shade  is  preferable  to  shade-trees.  In  fact, 
a  permanent  shade  like  that  furnished  by 
evergreens  is  an  injur}'  in  the  spring,  rob- 
bing the  bees  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  After  trying 
alm.ost  everything,  I  have  settled  on  a  light 
shade  made  of  %-inch  lumber,  2%  by  3 
feet.  This  lumber  is  cleated  at  each  side 
Avith  a  piece  one  inch  square.  On  one  end 
is  nailed  a  1  x  3-inch  piece  (on  edge)  as 
long  as  the  hive  is  Avide.  When  in  use,  this 
1  X  3-ineh  piece  rests  on  the  north  edge  of 
the  hi\^e  coA'er,  the  opposite  end  of  the 
shade-board  projecting  beyond  the  south 
edge  of  the  hive.  The  three-inch  piece  at 
the  north  is  to  raise  one  end  of  the  shade- 
board  three  inches  from  the  top  of  the  hive, 
thus  allowing  a  free  circulation  of  air  be- 
tAveen  board  and  cover.  This  shades  the 
hive  Avhen  shade  is  needed,  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  or  from  about  eight  to  four.  In 
a  Avindy  location  it  is  necessary  to  lay  a 
brick  or  stone  upon  this  board  to  keep  it 
in  place.  Thus  the  bees  will  keep  their 
places  in  the  sections  during  the  middle  of 
the  hottest  days.  With  a  board  laid  flat, 
or  no  shade-board  at  all.  the  most  of  these 
storing  and  comb-building  bees  Avill  leaA'e 
the  sections  during  the  middle  of  hot  days. 
For  the  comfort  of  the  apiarist,  it  is  Avell 
to  have  a  feAv  scatteriijg'  trees  in  the  apiary; 
but  the  branches  should  be  trimmed  high 
enough  so  they  Avill  not  be  in  the  Avay. 
Borodino,  N.  Y.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 
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Letters  from  a  Beekeeper's  Wife 

By  the  Hearth,  Nov.  1,  1917. 
Dear  Sis : 

Returns  are  in !  You  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  our  wholesale  honey  sold  for  a 
good  price  and  as  a  result  we  have  $2250 
in  bank !  It  really  seems  too  good  to  be 
true  that  we  have  all  that  money  in  a  lump. 
We  have  never  had  such  a  good  year  since 
we  spread  out  from  our  home  apiary.  I 
believe  that  each  one  of  us  has  spent  that 
money  a  thousand  times  in  imagination. 

Of  course,  1  want  it  spent  on  the  children 
and  the  house.  Harriette  will  be  ready  for 
college  next  fall  if  she  can  take  a  little 
extra  work  this  winter,  so  I  want  her  to 
have  lessons  in  French  and  German.  Then 
Florence  needs  a  new  piano — ours  is  abso- 
lutely worn  out,  and  the  child  has  so  much 
ability  that  I  hate  to  hear  her  trying  to  get 
music  out  of  it,  altho  I  believe  she  could  get 
music  from  a  tin  pan.  And  when  I  look 
at  the  house  and  see  the  painting  and  paper- 
ing that  needs  to  be  done,  I  just  ache  to 
spend  some  money  that  way.  Then  if  we 
could  take  a  few  of  the  good  magazines  that 
we  long  to  be  reading  each  month !  Oh 
dear!  1  am  dreaming  again,  when  Rob  has 
said  that  every  cent  we  can  spare  must  be 
paid  on  the  principal  of  the  mortgage.  I 
suppose  everyone  has  a  specter  in  the  back- 
ground— ^ours  is  a  vampire  called  Principal, 
that  consumes  everything  we  have. 

I  suppose  winter  is  the  bees'  specter. 
It  is  always  in  the  backgTound,  even  on  the 
sunniest  day  of  summer.  They  must  work 
and  hoard  eveiy  minute,  and  what  is  it  all 
for?  Winter,  the  inevitable,  comes  along 
with  its  icy  fingers,  and  the  summer  stores 
in  the  cells  gTadually  grow  smaller.  The 
poor  little  creatures  don't  realize  that  their 
specter  is  there  wliile  they  work,  and  it  is  a 
blessing  they  don't.  Now  as  I  have  plan- 
ned how  I  would  like  to  have  the  honey 
money  spent,  I  have  known  all  the  time 
that  it  would  have  to  go  toward  reducing 
tliat  principal.  Howevei',  it  doesn't  sjDoil 
ihe  pleasures  of  dreaming — nothing  can  do 
that ! 

Rob  has  been  packing  the  bees  for  the 
winter  and  I  wish  you  could  see  them!  We 
are  putting  four  hives  close  together  in  a 
big  box  and  filling  in  all  around  th^m  with 
a  thick  layer  of  dry  leaves.  Surely  with 
such  a  blanket  they  can't  help  but  be  warm. 
Isn't  it  wonderful  how  they  know  how  to 
keep  up  the  warmth  of  the  hive  themselves? 
Last  winter  we  h.ad  some  in  the  observation 


hive  just  outside  our  bedroom  window  and 
they  were  as  good  as  a  thermometer.  When 
the  weather  was  cold  the  cluster  drew  to- 
gether, but  just  as  soon  as  it  grew  warmer, 
the  cluster  would  spread  out  again.  Dur- 
ing cold  weather,  tliere  was  always  a  circle 
of  buzzing  bees  in  the  center,  working  hard 
to  keep  up  the  warmth.  Those  in  the  circle 
of  buzzers  would  give  up  their  places  to 
others,  who  would  begin  moving  and  buzz- 
ing immediately,  so  that  the  circle  remain- 
ed unbroken.  Billy  said  he  was  going  to 
watch  until  he  saw  two  bees  quarrel  over 
whose  turn  it  was  to  make  heat,  but  that 
never  happened.  The  harmony  and  obe- 
dience to  law  in  a  bee  colony  is  marvelous, 
isn't  it?  We  all  felt  sorry  when  that  brave 
little  colony  finally  succumbed  to  the  cold. 

This  year  Rob  has  given  each  of  his  colo- 
nies more  honey  than  it  can  possibly  con- 
sume during  the  winter,  but  he  says  he  is 
going  to  make  sure  that  none  die  of  cold  or 
starvation.  This  packing  will  soon  be  over, 
and  then  he  will  have  time  at  last  to  read 
the  file  of  old  bee  journals  that  he  bought 
last  May  at  a  farm  sale.  He  has  been  wait- 
ing patiently  for  the  leisure  to  get  at  them, 
for  he  says  that  some  of  those  old  journals 
are  better  than  much  of  the  more  recent 
literature.     I  wonder  if  he  is  right. 

I  hope  your  boys  are  over  their  colds. 
Give  them  each  a  hug  for  me.  With  love  to 
you.  Ever  your  loving  sister, 

Mary. 


Sowing  Sweet   Clover  with  Wheat  or 
Oats 

A  reader  of  Gleanings  at  Rock  Island, 
111.,  wishes  to  know  about  seeding  sweet 
clover  with  fall  wheat,  and  with  oats  and 
barley  the  following  spring.  These  ai*e 
both  good  ways  to  seed,  and  under  right 
management  will  surely  prove  successful. 

This  correspondent  being  located  near 
Rock  Island,  111.,  his  land  no  doubt  will 
need  a  liberal  application  of  ground  lime- 
stone, which  he  can  get  very  cheap  from 
the  Linwood  quarries  at  Davenj^ort,  Iowa. 
Three  tons  per  acre  harrowed  into  the  sur- 
face soil  when  the  wlieat  is  sown  will  put 
his  land  in  fine  condition.  The  seed  can 
be  sown  either  in  March,  and  the  weather 
allowed  to  cover  it  over,  or  it  can  be 
harrowed  in  the  first  dry  spell  after  the 
wheat  has  started  in  the  sjaring.  I  think 
I  should  prefer  the  former  plan. 

It  is  better  to  get  the  ground  all  plowed 
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this  fall,  both  for  the  oats  and  barley,  sow- 
ing the  finely  ground  limestone  this  fall  and 
covering  it  lightly  with  a  harrow.  Then  in 
April,  one-third  less  of  some  early  kind  of 
oats  may  be  sowed  and  one-third  less  of 
barley.  Little  difference  will  be  seen  in 
the  yield  of  grain,  and  the  quality  will  be 
better.  Also  the  thinner  stand  of  grain  will 
give  the  sweet  clover  a  better  chance  to 
make  a  stronger  gi'owth  which  will  count 
much  in  preparing  the  land  for  the  next 
planting  of  corn. 

If  the  season  is  a  wet  oine,  there  Avill  be  a 
lot  of  clover  to  turn  under,  and  it  should  in 
no  case  be  plowed  before  October,  after  the 
clover  has  made  all  the  growth  it  will,  both 
of  top  and  roots.  If  the  season  proves  to 
be  a  very  dry  one,  and  the  clover  does  not 
make  a  large  growth,  then  it  will  be  best 
not  to  plow  the  land  until  the  following 
spring,  during  the  last  half  of  May,  when 
there  will  be  clover  standing  not  less  than 
twelve  inches  tall.  In  either  case,  where 
a  large  growth  is  turned  under  it  is  best  to 
double-disk  the  field,  mixing  the  heavy 
green  clover  thru  tba  soil.  This  will  pre- 
vent the  ground  from  drying  out  as  it  might 
if  a  thick  layer  should  underlie  the  soil 
above  it,  thus  preventing  the  moisture  from 
coming  up  from  beneath  in  a  dry  period 
after  planting  the  corn. 

In  any  season,  sweet  clover  should  not  be 
sown  later  than  the  last  of  July,  unless  so 
late  in  the  fall  that  it  will  not  sprout  before 
spring.  It  does  splendidly  sown  in  July 
when  plenty  of  moisture  is  present  to  get 
it  nicely  started. 

Obtaining  a  heavy  growth  of  sweet  clover 
according  to  the  above  description  is  a  very 
efQieiejit  plan  for  preparing  land  to  grow  a 
heavy  crop  of  good  solid  well-matured  corn, 
as  land  thus  prepared  pushes  the  corn  so 
fast  that  it  ripens  fully  ten  days  earlier  than 
usuaL  Twenty  pounds  of  hulled  seed  is 
the  right  amount  for  one  to  sow,  as  the 
stand  will  be  thick  enough  to  repay  well  for 
the  extra  seed  required. 

Delmar,  Iowa.  Frank  Coverdale. 


Moving  Bees  by  Motor  Truck 

Having  moved  an  entire  apiary  by  motor 
truck,  I  have  decided  that  my  experience 
may  be  of  interest  to  others.  0.  S.  Mullin, 
of  Holton,  Kansas,  sold  me  the  apiary, 
which  consisted  of  80  hives  of  bees.  These 
were  in  ten-frame  hives,  13  double-walled 
and   the   rest   single-walled.     I   wished   to 


move  them  from  Holton  to  Chapman,  Kan- 
sas, a  distance  of  about  140  miles  by  road. 
If  I  shipped  them  by  rail,  they  would  need 
to  be  transferred  twice  and  would  be  on  the 
road  for  two  days  or  more.  I  studied  it 
over  and  decided  to  move  the  bees  by  motor 
truck  and  to  send  the  metal  tops  and  other 
supplies  by  freight.  The  truck  that  I  hired 
(altho  rated  at  only  one  and  one-half  tons) 
had  been  hauling  two  tons  every  day,  and  I 
fignred  that  the  bees  would  not  make  much 
over  a  two-ton  load. 

It  took  nearly  two  days  to  get  the  bees 
ready  to  move.  Out  of  seven-eighths  lum- 
ber Mr.  Mullin  and  I  made  frames  covered 
with  wire  screen.  They  were  the  size  of 
the  top  of  the  hive,  and  l^/^  inches  deep. 
We  removed  the  inner  covers,  and  with 
eight-penny  nails  fastened  these  frames  to 
the  tops  of  the  hives,  thus  giving  the  bees 
a  clustering  space  about  two  inches  deep. 
We  closed  each  entrance  with  a  folded 
piece  of  screen  which  we  pushed  in  and 
fastened  with  a  tack. 

The  bees  were  loaded  on  the  truck  from 
six  to  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Au- 
gust 1,  and  the  start  was  made  from  Holton 
about  nine  o'clock.  We  did  not  weigh  the 
load ;  but  by  the  time  we  had  traveled  six 
or  eight  miles  we  knew  that  the  truck  was 
overloaded.  Soon  we  came  to  a  hill. that 
was  too  steep  for  us,  and  it  began  to  look  as 
tho  we  would  be  unable  to  proceed.  How- 
ever, each  time  the  motor  died  Ave  blocked 
the  wheel  with  stones,  then  sped  up  the  en- 
gine, let  in  the  clutch,  and  again  advanced 
from  one  to  three  feet.  By  repeating  this 
process  we  climbed  several  hills.  About 
four  o'clock,  after  covering  twenty-five 
miles  of  our  trip,  we  finally  came  to  a  soft 
place  where  there  was  a  spring  in  the  road- 
side. The  hind  wheel  sank  in,  hub-deep, 
and  we  were  stuck. 

As  soon  as  it  began  to  get  light  I  went 
for  gasoline  and  water.  We  mloaded 
about  half  of  the  bees  and  pulled  out  of  the 
hole.  Deciding  that  our  load  Avas  too  large, 
Ave  left  tAventy-two  hives  by  the  roadside, 
after  opening  the  entrances  so  that  the  bees 
could  fly.  It  Avas  about  half-past  seven 
Avhen  Ave  started  on ;  and  at  nine  o'clock  we 
reached  St.  Mary's,  where  Ave  secured  a  hose 
and  gave  the  bees  a  thoro  Avetting,  such  as 
Ave  had  also  given  them  on  leaving  Holton. 
I  expected  to  stop  and  unload  them  if  it 
became  so  hot  that  they  shoAved  signs  of  dis- 
tress. But  altho  they  seemed  restless  when- 
ever we  stopped,  they  would  always  quiet 
down  on  starting.    And  so  by  wetting  them 
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at  noon  and  ag'ain  at  tln-ee  o'clock  we  man- 
aged to  get  along  until  we  reached  Chap- 
man at  nine  in  the  evening. 

When  I  examined  them  I  found  two  had 
the  combs  melted  down  and  a  lot  of  the 
bees  killed.  In  a  few  hives  there  were  some 
combs  broken  but  nothing  serious.  How- 
ever, the  weather  had  been  in  our  favor, 
for  there  had  been  some  rain  and  the  day 
was  cloudy  with  a  good  breeze  blowing  from 
the  south.  If  it  had  been  a  hot  day  I  am 
sure  that  I  would  have  had  to  unload. 

I  now  had  to  go  back  after  the  hives  we 
had  left.  We  started  with  two  Fords  about 
4  p.  M.,  and  reached  the  bees  at  eleven  that 
night.  We  loaded  and  were  ready  to  start 
back  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  At  seven  the 
next  morning  we  reached  ChajDman.  The 
bees  moved  by  the  Fords  did  not  come  thru 
in  as  good  condition  as  those  that  came  by 
truck,  for  the  Fords  traveled  so  much  faster 
that  the  side  swing  broke  the  combs  worse. 
Still  I  did  not  lose  any  of  this  lot  entirely, 
and  therefore  was  pretty  well  pleased. 

The  truck  hire  and  expense  of  running 
cost  me  $50;  the  Fords,  $12  each;  and  the 
freight  on  the  supplies  was  $11.  That  made 
the  entire  cost  of  moving  about  $85,  which 
was  a  little  higher  than  the  freight  would 
have  been.  Nevertheless  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  it  is  the  cheapest  way  to  move  bees 
any  distance  under  a  hundred  miles,  pro- 
vided one  does  not  earrv  more  than  50  hives 
for  every  3500  pounds  of  the  truck  capacity. 

Chapman,  Kan.  Harry  A.  Huff. 


a= 


Notes  with  and  without  Interest 

On  page  612,  August,  Dr.  Miller  asks 
about  the  flavor  of  sweet-clover  honey.  I 
think  the  very  decided,  spicy  flavor  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  cumarin,  and  this  would 
probably  be  very  much  in  evidence,  whether 
the  honey  was  produced  in, South  Dakota 
or  Tennessee,  provided  it  was  pure,  or  near- 
ly pure,  sweet-clover.  As  to  its  being  "  of 
delicious  flavor,"  that,  of  course,  is  entirely 
a  matter  of  personal  taste.  However,  most 
people  who  are  accustomed  to  the  mild- 
flavored  white-clover  or  alfalfa  honey,  ob- 
ject to  the  strong  flavor  of  pure  sweet- 
clover  honey,  and  are  rather  inclined  to  be 
suspicious  of  it.  White  honeys  are  usually 
milder  than  dark  or  amber,  but  sweet-clover 
and  orange-blossom  honeys  are  notable  ex- 
ceptions. Water-white  orange  honey  from 
California  is  "  delicious  "  for  the  first,  few 
meals,  but  I  would  not  care  for  it  as  a 
steady  diet, 


Mrs.  Allen  says,  p.  623,  "  well-built  hives, 
strong  colonies,  vigorous  young  queens, 
plenty  of  stores,  and  contracted  entrances, 
are  about  all  we  need."  I  think  she  has 
omitted  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  successful  wintering  in  this  climate,  and 
that  is  the  use  of  two-story  hives  for  winter 
brood-chambers.  For  several  years  I  have 
been  conducting  some  experiments  in  vari- 
ous methods  of  wintering,  and  the  results 
show  conclusively  the  value  of  the  two-story 
hive.  While.  I  am  not  convinced  that  it 
would  pay  us  to  go  to  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  providing  packing  and  winter 
eases  for  the  bees,  I  am  sure  that  the  added 
story  gives  needed  protection  from  cold 
winds,  and  provides  room  for  more  stores 
where  the  bees  can  easily  a:e.a«h  ttem. 
Then  a  colony  so  wintered  doesn't  need  to 
be  disturbed  until  settled  warm  weather. 

Weather  conditions  were  unfavorable 
during  the  season  in  Tennessee,  and  the 
honey  crop  has  been  almost  a  failure,  not 
more  than  a  third  of  a  normal  crop  having 
been  gathered.  The  quality,  too,  is  below 
the  average.  The  bees,  in  some  localities, 
will  need  to  be  fed  for  winter  stores.  In 
this  connection,  the  Nursery  Rhyme  on  page 
628  might  be  revised  to  read. 

And   when   he  saw   the    clover   bloom, 

With  all  his  might  and  main 
He  put  the  empty  supers  on, 

Then — took  them  of¥  again. 

«  *  •* 

J.  E.  Crane  wants  to  know  more  about 
lespedeza,  page  614.  This  clover  is  prov- 
ing a  godsend  to  the  farmers  of  the  Cotton 
States,  as  it  will  grow  well  where  no  other 
clover  will,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
sweet  clover.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is 
hardy  north  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  In  the 
western  part  of  our  state  it  grows  sponta- 
neously, just  as  does  white  clover  in  the 
central  part.  It  furnishes  fine  pasture,  and 
a  large  amount  of  good  hay.  Unlike  the 
other  clovers,  however,  it  is  of  little  value 
as  a  honey-plant,  as  it  yields  very  little. 
«  *  « 

In  a  recent  inspection  trip  thru  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  state,  I  found  the  disease 
situation  much  improved  over  what  it  was 
a  year  or  two  ago.  Dr.  Ward  also  reports 
generally  improved  conditions  in  eastern 
Tennessee,  altho  several  new  foci  of  foul 
brood  have  been  located.  Many  beekeep- 
ers are  adopting  modern  methods,  and  be- 
coming more  proficient  in  the  handling  of 
their  apiaries. 

Franklin,  Tenn.        J.  M.  Buchanan. 
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Motoring  thru  California 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  did  my 
traveling'  by  rail,  except  one  trip  down  the 
Sacramento  River  by  boat  and  another  up 
the  San  Joaquin  by  like  conveyance.  At 
another  time  I  journeyed  up  tha  rugged 
northern  coast  counties  in  a  two-wheeled 
rig  drawn  by  a  jointo  bronco.  This  was 
mostly  in  company  with  the  late  J.  H. 
Martin,  known  by  his  writings  in  Glean- 
ings as  the  "  Rambler."  Three  years  ago, 
having  more  leisure  than  formerly,  I  decid- 
ed to  see  California  in  bigger  chunks  tlian 
I  had  hitherto;  therefore  I  bought  an  auto- 
mobile; and,  feeling  as  independent  as  any 
railroad  president,  I  began  my  travels. 


E.  T.  Flanagan,  formerly  of  Texas,  but  now  of 
San  Gabriel,  Cal. 

On  our  first  run  south  we  also  visited 
E.  T.  Flanagan,  from  whom  I  had  previous- 
ly purchased  gladiolus  bulbs  while  he  was 
living  in  Illinois.  He  is  a  Virginian  by 
birth,  I  believe,  but  lived  many  years  in 
Texas,  where  he  had  large  apiaries.  For 
years  lie  was  an  apiarist  and  dealer  in  bee- 
supplies  at  Belleville,  111.,  but  now  is  prac- 
tically out  of  the  bee-game,  keeping  bees 
only  for  the  honey  they  supply  his  table. 

While  motoring  to  San  Diego  I  came 
across  an  apiary  on  the  roadside  just  after 


An  apiary  on  the  Mexican  border  in  California 
to  which  the  bees  undoubtedly  smuggled  honey  across 
the  line. 

emerging  from  Boquet  Canyon,  in  Los  An- 
geles County,  where  there  was  a  small  wind- 
mill pumping  a  li/j-in-  stream  into  a  barrel. 
At  the  discharge  end  of  the  pipe  a  gTain- 
saek  had  been  tied,  and  draped  in  such  a 
way  that  it  carried  the  flowing  water  to  the 
edges  of  the  aforesaid  barrel,  some  entering 
it,  and  more,  I  suppose,  running  down  the 
exterior  and  the  wood-work  below.  All 
over  this  water-drenched  surface  there  was 
a  mass  of  bees.  They  were  literally  falling 
over  each  other  in  their  mad  scramble  to 
suck  up  a  fill  of  the  water.  The  day  was  a 
hot  July  one,  and,  I  presume,  there  was  no 
other  water  nearer  than  a  mile  or  so,  for 
we  had  not  seen  much  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  canyon  we  had  left.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  regulate  the  supply.  It  went  trick- 
ling and  dripping  to  the  ground,  except 
some  which  was  piped  to  the  house  several 
hundred  yards  awav. 

Oakland,  Cal.       "  W.  A.  Pryal. 


Nothing  better  than  a'  piece  of  wet  burlap  to 
vide  water  for  Lues. 
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Advantages  of  the  Shallow  Extracting- 
frame 
On  page  359,  May,  Mr.  J.  E.  Crane  re- 
marks, "  I  agi-ee  with  R.  F.  Holtermann 
that  a  shallow  extracting-frame  is  a  first- 
class  nuisance,  p.  251,  April."  Now,  ad- 
mitting that  the  shallow  frames  have  some 
drawbacks,  I  cannot  let  such  wholesale  con- 
demnation of  them  pass  without  making  a 
protest  and  saying  a  few  words  in  their 
favor. 

They    really    have    many    good    points — 
the  principal  one,  in  my  opinion,  being  that 
they  are  a  great  help  to  brood-rearing  in 
early  spring.     In  a  climate  such  as  we  have 
in    (he   coast   region   of   British   Columbia, 
spring    often    comes    quite    early,    but    the 
weather  is  very  changeable.     Brood-rearing 
often   starts  long  before  fruit-bloom;   and 
sometimes    as    early    as    the    beginning   of 
April,  or  sooner,  I  have  found  it  necessary 
to  give  the  queens  more  laying-room  than 
the  single  brood-chamber.     It  would  not  be 
safe  at  this  time  to  put  a  full-depth  second 
stoiy  on  the  hives ;  for,  since  much  of  the 
warmth  would  rise  to  the  second  story,  a 
sudden  drop  in  temperature  would  cause  the 
bees  to  cluster  too  closely,  thus  allowing  a 
lot  of  the  outside  brood  to  become  chilled. 
A    great    many    beekG*epers    would    neve^r 
notice  this,  as  they  do  not  care  to  disturb 
the  brood-chamber  by  examining  it  at  this 
time,  and  they  would  simply  conclude  that 
the  queen  was  reluctant  to  go  into  the  upper 
chamber;  whereas  the  fact  is,  as  soon  as  the 
weather  was   favorable   for   expansion    she 
would  be  busy  laying  again  in  those  cells 
where  the  chilled  brood  and  eggs  had  been 
cleaned  out.     So,  instead  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  brood,  the  colony  with  a  deep 
.super  would  suffer  a  decided  set-back. 

If  instead  of  a  full-depth  we  had  put  on 
a  half-depth  super,  the  difference  in  tem- 
perature would  not  be  so  great  inside  the 
brood-chamber.  The  warmth  being  kept 
lower  down  would  enable  the  cluster  to  ex- 
pand more,  covering  the  brood,  and  the 
queen  would  more  readily  go  above  to  lay. 
If  the  queen  is  capable  of  occupying  still 
more  room  after  the  half-story  above  is  fill- 
ed with  brood,  another  half-depth  super  can 
be  put  on  above  the  first. 

In  this  locality  we  aim  to  have  veiy 
strong  colonies  early  in  the  spring,  as  we 
have  several  sourcas  of  possible  surplus  be- 
fore the  clover  begins  to  bloom.  In  1014  I 
sent  a  fully  capped  and  ripened  shallow 
frame  of  honev  that  was  taken  from  full 
supers  of  surplus  maple  honey  on  April  15 


to  the  permanent  exhibition  of  British  Co- 
lumbia products  at  Vancouver.  Of  course, 
tliis  was  an  exceptionally  early  season  fol- 
lowing a  mild  o])en  winter;  but  it  goes  to 
show  that  we  caimot  neglect  any  method  of 
coaxing  our  queens  to  early  and  continuous 
laying,  thus  producing  strong  colonies  ready 
to  store  surplus  from  our  abundant  maples, 
golden  willows,  etc. 

Then,  again,  the  shallow  frame  is  useful 
as  a  means  of  separating  honeys  from  dif- 
ferent sources  and  of  doing  so  with  less 
waste  in  the  grading.  Often  we  find  our 
deep  supers  contain  a  nice  crop  of  clover 
tliat  only  partly  fills  the  combs  when  the 
bees  commence  to  bring  in  a  darker-colored 
honey.  The  combs  may  be  nicely  capped 
half  the  way  down  the  frame;  but  lower 
down  the  cells  will  be  only  partly  filled  with 
a  thin  unripe  nectar.  To  extract  from 
these  combs  at  this  time  means  extra  work 
with  the  danger  of  having  considerable  un- 
ripe honey;  but  if  we  allow  such  combs  to 
stay  on  the  hives  until  properly  filled  and 
ripened,  we  get  a  mixture  that  is  below  par, 
with  a  consequent  loss  in  grading.  The 
obvious  advantage  then  of  using  the  half- 
depth  or  shallow  frames  is  that  we  can  take 
off  the  capped  clover  or  other  first-class 
honey  separately,  leaving  the  lower  half  to 
be  completed  with  the  poorer  grade. 

Another  reason  why  I  like  the  shallow 
frame  is  that  it  is  so  much  liandier  to  give 
tliese  for  winter  stores  than  to  feed  syrup 
or  liquid  honey.  The  job  can  be  done 
quickly  and  easily,  and  is  especially  adapt- 
able for  fliose  Avho  winter  on  the  summer 
stands. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  lately  in 
favor  of  wintering  bees  in  two  stories.  Ap- 
parently the  main  advantage  in  this  plan 
is  that  the  space  between  the  upper  and 
lower  sets  of  frames  enables  the  cluster  to 
move  bodily  from  one  side  of  the  hive  to 
the  other.  To  get  the  fullest  benefit  from 
tliis  plan,  the  combs  above  would  have  to  be 
full  of  honey  right  down  to  the  bottom-bars 
and  the  colony  a  fairly  strong  one.  In  the 
first  place,  I  consider  that  a  full  super  of 
honey  is  far  more  than  is  necessary  for 
wintering.  And  in  a  long  winter  of  con- 
tinued cold  weather,  if  the  colony  was  not 
better  than  just  fairly  good,  there  would  be 
tlie  danger  that  it  might  contract  itself  to 
three  or  four  frames  and  move  steadily  up 
to  the  oilcloth  under  the  cover,  where  the 
bees  would  be  in  danger  of  starving  with 
cold  slabs  of  honey  at  each  side  of  them, 
just  as  they  often  do  in  a  single-stoi'y  hive. 
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In  order  to  reach  other  frames  of  honey 
when  their  available  stores  ran  out,  they 
would  be  compelled  to  leave  the  top  of  the 
hive,  which  is  naturally  the  warmest  part, 
and  to  travel  the  depth  of  the  full  frames. 
This  they  could  not  do  without  breaking  the 
cluster.  This  is  only  a  remote  possibility 
that  may  occur  during  a  long  hard  winter; 
but  how  much  safer  it  would  be  to  give  for 
winter  stores  a  shallow  extracting-super  full 
of  honey!  The  warmth  from  the  cluster 
over  the  late  fall  brood  does  not  rise  too 
far  above  them;  and  it  is  a  very  poor  colony 
indeed  that  can  not  obtain  access  to  the 
whole  of  the  frames  from  side  to  side  during 
the  coldest  weather.  They  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  STjaoe  between  upper  and  lower 
frames  at  all  times,  and  there  is  more  than 
sufficient  honey  in  a  ten  -  frame  shallow 
super  for  any  average  colony  to  winter  on. 

Moreover,  it  is  easier  to  give  outer  pro- 
tection to  a  li/^-story  than  to  a  two-story 
hive.  There  may  be  a  little  extra  work  at 
extracting  time  with  the  shallow  frames, 
but  even  this  is  offset  by  many  of  their 
minor  advantages,  such  as  less  wiring,  stiff- 
er  combs  in  extracting  time,  and  better 
adaptability  for  producing  chunk  honey, 
etc.  So  with  all  due  respect  to  such  suc- 
cessful beekeepers  as  J.  E.  Crane  and  R.  F. 
Holtermann,  I  think  I  will  not  discard  my 
shallow  extracting-framles — at  least  not  in 
the  locality  where  I  practice  beekeeping. 

St.  Johns,  Que.  A.  W.  Finley. 

[Knowing  that  Chalon  Fowls  and  his 
daughters  were  strong  champions  of  the 
shallow  frame  we  referred  Mr.  Finley's  let- 
ter to  them.     Miss  Fowls  replies:] 

The  above  article  meets  with  my  most 
hearty  approval.  Just  now,  when  some  of 
our  strongest  and  most  vigorous  young  men 
are  going  to  war,  leaving  the  apiaries  in 
charge  of  women  and  old  men,  it  seems  a 
good  time  to  point  out  the  advantages  of 
shallow  frames. 

In  hauling  and  in  extracting,  the  shallow 
combs  are  less  liable  to  breakage ;  and  altho 
others  may  differ  with  us,  we  have  always 
considered  it  easier  to  uncap  two  shallow 
combs  than  one  deep  one.  We  keep  only 
enough  deep  supers  to  forestall  swarming 
and  to  insure  plenty  of  winter  stores.  And 
we  get  a  much  nicer  grade  of  honey  by 
keeping  the  brood  out  of  the  supers  and  not 
interclianging  much  after  the  season  begins. 

One  day  of  lifting  when  the  crop  is  on 
the  hives  makes  us  staunch  advocates  of  the 
shalloAv  frame  and  causes  us  to  forget  any 


slight  disadvantage  caused  by  handling  two 
sizes  of  combs  during  the  rest  of  the  season. 
Of  course,  if  one  feels  that  nothing  can 
quite  compensate  for  the  thrill  of  i^ride  in 
exercising  a  strength  so  herculean  that  60 
or  70  lb.  supers  may  be  tossed  about  all  day 
as  mere  toys— I  say  if  one  feels  like  this, 
let  him  just  insert  his  tool  under  two  supers 
instead  of  one. — Iona  FovhliS. 


Another  Advocate  of  the  Shallow  Frame 

In  another  issue  of  Gleanings^  in  re- 
porting a  beekeepers'  convention  which  I 
(hink  was  in  Ohio,  R.  F.  Holtermann  is 
credited  with  making  the  statement  that  he 
would  quit  beekeeping  if  he  were  obliged 
to  use  the  shallow  extracting-supers,  and 
you  agreed  that  was  the  general  opinion 
among  the  majority  of  beekeepers. 

I  believe  Mr.  Holtermann  was  sincere  in 
the  statement  that  he  made,  and  no  doubt  it 
would  entail  too  gi'eat  an  expense  to  make 
the  change.  But  why  should  the  wheels  of 
progress  be  stopped  by  old  and  extensive 
beekeepers  who  have  had  no  experience  in 
the  subject  of  which  they  talk?  It  is  the 
same  argument  that  old  box-hive  beekeep- 
ers had  against  the  movable-frame  hive. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  test- 
ing these  shallow  supers,  and  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  by  proper  manage- 
ment, the  labor  in  beekeeping  can  be  reduc- 
ed from  25  to  40  per  cent,  especially  in 
running  outyard  work.  I  have  wondered 
many  times  why  beekeepers  in  running 
outyards  resort  to  extracting  -  outfits  on 
auto-trucks  and  wagons,  unless  it  is  from 
the  fact  that  large  supers  are  too  cumber- 
some to  handle,  and  hauling  them  is  too 
dangerous  to  the  frames  of  honey.  Then, 
again,  from  all  the  articles  I  have  ever 
seen  in  Gleanings  I  have  yet  to  see  any- 
thing on  how  the  honey  was  taken  home 
when  extracted  at  an  outyard.  I  find,  and 
know  from  years  of  experience,  that  my 
labor  of  transporting  extracting-supers  to 
outyards  and  back  again  with  the  honey  in 
them  is  not  much  greater  than  the  time  of 
taking  the  tinware  out  and  drawing  the 
honey  home  in  tin  cans,  the  only  difference 
being  the  extra  weight  of  combs  and  supers. 
Altho  I  will  not  stop  to  explain  them  now, 
I  find,  in  the  use  of  the  sliallow  extracting- 
super,  a  whole  system  of  advantages  thru- 
out  the  entire  season. 

Chatham,  Ont,  W.  A.  Chrysler. 
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E  C  ENTLY 
a    e  e  r  t  ain 

T  e  n  iiessee 
sideliner  bought 
some  more  bees 
—  twenty  colo- 
nies. He  had 
planned  to  take 
his    negro    man 

with  him  to  get  them,  but  said  negro  man 
was  temporarily  laid  up  with  an  accident 
to  his  foot.  So  Mrs.  Sideliner  was  ap- 
pealed to.  Now  this  particular  Mrs.  Side- 
liner is  an  energetic  little  lady,  so  she 
promptly  decided  to  bake  the  trip  for 
the  experience  and  the  fun.  Two  mules 
were  hitched  to  a  wagon,  and  they  started 
on  their  trip — a  distance  of  about  fifteen 
miles.  The  first  part  of  the  way  the  roads- 
were  good ;  but  thruout  the  latter  portion 
of  the  journey  they  had  many  ups  and 
downs.  There,  for  much  of  the  way,  the 
road  followed  the  bed  of  a  creek.  You 
know  how  such  a  creek  road  goes — the 
pebbly  and  too  often  rocky  creek  bed  is 
followed  all  too  faithfully,  except  when 
it  goes  winding  off  in  too  long  a  curve; 
then  the  road  gets  independent  and  goes 
its  own  more  dii'ect  way  until  the  Avayward 
creek  winds  back  again,  when  again  they 
emerge.  Bumpity-bump,  bumpity-bump, 
over  the  rough  way  they  went,  and  it  was 
late  and  dark  when  they  finally  reached 
the  home  where  the  beekeeper  lived  who 
had  been  drafted  and  wanted  to  sell  his 
bees. 

Thru  some  misunderstanding,  this  man 
had  thought  they  were  coming  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  so  had  had  the  wire  cloth  over 
the  entrances  all  day.  Two  of  the  strong- 
est colonies,  crowding  their  enti^anees,  had 
generated  enough  heat  to  melt  down  tlie 
combs,  and  had  perished.  Loading  up  the 
reinaining  eighteen,  they  started  back  at 
about  the  hour  they  had  expected  to  get 
home. 

It  was  so  dark,  and  the  road  so  difficult, 
tliat  Mrs.  Sideliner  with  a  lantern  in  each 
hand  walked  ahead  to  find  the  way.  Slow- 
ly but  surely  they  covered  about  a  mile, 
when  suddenly  lurch,  smash — off  came  a 
wheel!  And  slipping,  sliding,  tumbling — 
off"  came  the  hives!  likewise  Mr.  Sideliner. 
Fortunately  he  was  unhurt.  Fortunately, 
too,  the  excitable  mules  behaved  like  gentle- 
men and  oflicers,  and  there  was  no  panic. 
But,  you  see,  there  they  were — right  there. 
Yet  they  couldn't  very  well  stay'  there. 
Neither  could  they  possibly  go  on  home. 
So  they  conducted  a  reti'eat,  purely  strat- 
egic, of  course.  Unhitching  the  mules  they 
left  the  hives  and  broken  wagon  and  start- 
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c<]  back  to  the 
place  wliere  they 
had  bought  the 
bees. 

A  wagon-trail 
that  follows  a 
« lei'k  bed  is  bad 
to  ride,  but 
Avorse  to  walk; 
bnf  tliey  circled  around  thru  the  dark  and 
the  dewy  weeds,  and  at  last  filed,  infantry 
and  horse,  as  it  were  into  the  yard  of  flie 
astonished  man  whom  they  had  left  a  cou]ile 
of  hours  before.  Here  the  mules  and  the 
lady  put  up  for  the  night.  But  Mr.  Side- 
liner went  back  with  his  lantern  to  guard 
his  new  bees;  for,  in  the  tip-up,  combs  had 
smashed,  two  or  three  colonies  were  destroy- 
ed, and  honey  was  running  out  on  the 
ground.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  got  back  to 
the  dismal  scene,  some  hogs  found  it,  and 
off  and  on  all  night  he  had  to  drive  off  those 
un-Hooverian  hogs.  A  little  fire  in  the  lee 
of  the  wagon  helped  make  the  chilly  niglit 
comfortable. 

As  the  dawn  finally  broke,  a  near-by 
farmhouse  gradually  showed  out  of  the 
darkness,  and  soon  a  man  appeared,  busy 
about  his  chores.  Suddenly  he  seemed  to 
discover  the  patient  beekeeper  there  by  the 
side  of  the  road,  keeping  watch  over  his 
bees  and  his  smashed-up  wagon.  He  turn- 
ed to  the  house.  "  Put  on  some  more 
coffee!"  he  shouted  up  to  his  wife  and 
strode  out  to  gi'eet  the  stranger.  Over  all 
the  other's  protests,  he  insisted  on  his 
coming  in  for  breakfast. 

Cheered  and  warmed  by  the  hot  strong 
coffee  and  the  food  and  the  friendliness,  the 
beeman  at  last  got  his  wagon  repaired  and 
his  party  reassembled;  and  in  due  time 
they  reached  home  with  fifteen  hives  of 
bees  to  add  to  their  apiary,  and  an  inter- 
esting experience  to  store  away  in  their 
memories. 

But  how  about  that  method  of  making 
increase  ? 

AN  ENTHUSIASTIC  SIDELINER. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  sideliners 
is  Mr.  G.  B.  Mays,  of  Champaign,  Illinois, 
to  whom  we  liave  referred  once  before  in 
this  department.  Being  a  conductor  on  a 
railroad,  Mr.  Mays  must  realize  the  value 
of  tlie  many  branch  lines  that  go  running 
off  from  the  main  line,  hauling  in  freight 
and  passengers  and  profits  that  tlie  main 
line  could  never  gather  of  itself.  In  quite 
the  same  fashion,  out  into  the  gi-eat  terri- 
tory of  life's  limitless  opportunity  go  all 
our  little  side  lines,  and  they  bring  us  in 
a  wealth  of  experience  and  pleasure,  and 
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possibly  profit,  entirely  separate  from  that 
being'  hauled  in  by  our  main  line  of  work. 

Switching  back  now  to  Mr.  Mays,  you 
can  see  in  the  picture  his  long  side  line 
of  bees,  and  also  glimpses  of  his  garden 
and  fruits.  He  enjoys  that  garden,  too, 
and  thoroly  appreciates  all  the  good  things 
that  it  yields.  He  keeps  his  bees  chiefly  for 
pleasure,  tho  of  course  he  turns  many  a 
pretty  section  into  cash.  By  keeping  only 
the  gentlest  of  be'CS,  he  has  no  trouble  with 
his  neighbors;  and  anyway  they  are  gener- 
ally each  presented  with  a  nice  section  of 
honey  when  the  crop  is  taken  off. 

Doubtless  his  success  is  due  largely  to  his 
enthusiastic  interest  and  study  and  care. 
Yet  he  claims  he  has  an  excellent  location, 
and  he  does  mention  a  good  succession  of 
flora — dandelion  and  fruit  bloom,  white 
clo^'er  and  sweet  clover,  with  smartweed 
and  aster  in  the  autumn  lasting  till  killed 
by  frost. 

AS    TO    LOCALITY. 

This  matter  of  locality  and  the  flora 
thereof  is  necessarily  one  of  prime  impor- 
tance. Take  our  own  bees  here  in  West  Nash- 
ville; they  have  practically  no  fruit-bloom, 
and  almost  nothing  after  white  clover  fails 
— a  little  honeydew  in  late  July,  a  very  little 
smartweed  in  Augmst,  some  Htterweed. 
Fall  feeding,  if  not  unavoidable,  is  at  least 
the  rule.  This  year  we  extracted  more  con- 
servatively than  ever  before,  yet  we  shall 
have  to  feed  some  of  the  precious  sugar  we 
are  all  trying  to  save,  as  there  is  consider- 
ably less  honey  in  the  hives  at  present  writ- 
ing, early  in  October,  than  when  we  extract- 
ed in  the  middle  of  July. 

A  few  days  ago  a  pleasant  errand  took 
me  two  or  three  miles  from  home,  still  with- 
in the  city  limits,  tho  where  they  go  ram- 
bling ofT  in  another  direction  into  the  coun- 
try. Leaving  the  trolley  at  a  point  where  I 
had  never  been  before,  I  looked  around  a  bit 


while  walking  leisurely  uj)  the  street.  A 
honeybee  went  sailing  by,  and  right  there 
wliere  I  passed  her  a  vacant  lot  was  riotous 
with  heartsease  and  white  aster !  And  it  cer- 
tainly looked  as  tho  all  the  open  spaces 
around  there  were  far  more  friendly  to  the 
bea  needs  of  autumn  than  our  own  stretches 
of  rag'weed  and  sweet  anise. 

"  Sow  sweet  clover,"  quoth  Mr.  Bartholo- 
mew, when  he  noticecl  our  roadsides  and  va- 
cant places  recently.  Well,  may  be  we  will 
if  we  have  any  money  left  after  buying 
sugar  and  winter  cases. 

And  speaking  of  flora,  here  is  a  sugges- 
tion for  this  winter — study  botany  a  bit  as 
well  as  beekeeping  —  beginners,  and  any 
other  sideliners  who  have  not  already  done 
so,  not  because  we  need  to  be  deeply  versed 
in  botany  to  keep  bees,  but  because  it  is  such 
a  .natural  and  lovely  companion  study  to 
beekeeping,  and  practical,  too,  withal.  By 
becoming  somewhat  familiar  with  some 
chosen  text-book  during  the  winter  we  shall 
be  so  much  more  alert  and  eager  when  the 
spring  miracle  opens  Nature's  own  book 
again.  Then  the  printed  page  should  take 
strictly  second  place,  as  all  the  beautiful 
blossoming  lives  tell  their  own  stories  one 
after  another.  A  walk  along  a  country 
roadside  takes  on  added  charm  when  you 
can  greet  the  growing  things  by  name,  and 
know  their  wa^'s  and  their  manner  and  their 
kin,  as  does  a  tramp  thru  the  woods  when 
you  know  the  trees.  The  pleasure  begins 
with  the  first  interest,  there  is  such  great 
delight  in  the  learning  of  things.  Further- 
more it  is  of  real  value,  of  such  practical 
use  to  the  beekeeper.  Did  you  read  what 
Mr.  Doolittle  said,  page  764,  October,  about 
a  beeman  he  once  visited?  Planning  on 
basswood  he  was,  and  how  his  bees  would 
work  it,  when  basswood  bloom  had  already 
come  and  gone-!  And  the  bees  had  not  had 
enough  room  for  the  honey. 
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FEW  days 
ago  I  learn- 
ed  that   my 

neighbor      h  a  d 

been   selling   his 

extracted    honey 

at     last      year's 

prices.     He  had 

not  learned  that 

the  price  of  honey  had  gone  up !     He  could 

not  afford  to  take  a  journal  devoted  to  the 

interests  of  beekeepers. 

*  *  * 

G.  M.  Doolittle  is  certainly  sound  in  his 
ad\dce  on  page  764,  October,  as  to  beekeep- 
ing as  a  profession  or  means  of  support. 
The  gr.eatest  difficulty  seems  to  be  the  un- 
certainty of  the  seasons.  We  can  master 
the  "wintering  problem,  the  springing  of  our. 
bees,  swarming,  dysentery,  and  even  foul 
brood;  but  we  can  not  control  the  seasons 
or  the  flow  of  nectar.  Perhaps  this  is  best, 
.  that  we  may  not  forget  our  dependence  on 
the  good  Lord  for  all  our  blessings. 
»  *  * 

I  have  always  regarded  beekeeping  as 
favorabl?  to  good  morals,  but  have  never 
carried  the  matter  as  far  as  those  old  writ- 
ers that  "  A  Beekeeper's  AVifo  "  has  brought 
to  our  attention  on  page  765.  Rarely  do 
we  find  a  beekeeper  who  is  profane,  altho 
1  have  known  such.  The  handling  of  bees 
has  a  tendency  to  make  one  thoughtful, 
I^atient,  and  helpful. 

*  *  * 

Many  years  ago  I  had  a  number  of  cases 
of  American  foul  brood,  and  I  found  all 
that  was  necessary  was  to  shake  the  bees 
into  an  empty  hive  and  let  them  build  new 
combs  while  the  honey  was  strained  out  and 
the  combs  melted  up  for  wax.  After  the 
honey  has  been  thinned  with  water,  and 
boiled,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  feed  bees  dur- 
ing the  spring.     I  have  tried  it. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  P.  C.  Chadwick  gives  some  good 
reasons  for  the  instinct  of  bees  to  rob, 
page  682.  He  says,  "  The  queenless  colony 
has  no  hope  from  nature  after  all  possibili- 
ty of  requeening  is  passed ;  the  colony  is  on 
the  decline;  and  without  Ihe  aid  of  man  it 
must  die.  So  why  should  .not  instinct  lead 
other  bees  to  save  that  which  their  neighbor 
is  too  weak  to  care  for?"  Beautiful  econo- 
my, surely.  And  his  illustration  of  Na- 
ture's economical  ways  he  might  have  car- 
ried further  by  stating  that  when  the  bees 
have  removed  the  honey  to  a  safe  place  the 
wax-moth  lays  her  eggs  that  soon  hatch 
and  reduce  the  combs  to  webs  and  powder 
so  as  easily  to  mingle  with  the  earth  and 
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nourish  new 
plants  with  their 
blossoms  and 
fruit.  The  in- 
spector s  0  m  e- 
times  sees  the 
whole  process 
going  on  in  the 
same  yard  as 
the  result  of  disease.  Not  long  ago  I 
visited  a  yard  where  I  had  urged  speedy  at- 
tention to  save  what  remained.  I  found 
nothing  had  been  done  by  the  proprietor; 
but  nature's  methods  went  straight  on,  and 
I  found  some  hives  that  had  been  robbed, 
and  no  less  than  six  where  the  larvse  of  the 
wax-moth  had  reduced  the  combs  to  powder, 
while  the  ignorant  owner  was  in  blissful 
ignorance  that  anything  unusual  was  oc- 
curring. Disease  often  destroys  a  yard  of 
bees,  and  the  millers  get  all  the  credit. 
«  *  • 

The  October  number  of  Gleanings  is  of 
special  value  to  young  or  inexperienced  bee- 
keepers, owing  to  the  full  discussion  of  the 
wintering  problem.  We  had  almost  forgot- 
ten that  it  was  of  so  much  importance.  We 
put  our  colonies  in  shape  for  winter,  year 
after  year,  with  as  little  concern  as  to  how 
they  will  come  thru  the  long  cold  months  as 
we  have  as  to  how  we  ourselves  shall  winter. 
The  liigh  price  of  lumber  will  doubtless 
have  a  tendency  to  prejudice  many  in  favor 
of  indoor  wintering. 

*  *  * 

E.  R.  Root,  page  788,  gives  two  good 
methods  of  cleaning  up  combs  of  honey 
after  extracting.  Another  and  more  ex- 
peditious way  is  to  place  an  empty  brood- 
chamber  over  a  strong  colony  after  first  re- 
moving th,3  honey-board,  then  tieiing  up 
as  many  supers  as  convenient  on  top. 
The  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  the 
combs  are  cleaned  up  very  quickly. 

*  *  * 

Ruth  C.  Gifford,  page  770,  October,  seems 
a  little  mixed  in  nomenclature  of  mice. 
V/ood  mice  is  the  proper  name  for  these 
pretty  mischief-makei-s,  rather  than  field 
mice,  in  these  parts.  We  have  another 
mouse  that  lives  in  the  fields,  known  as  the 
meadow  mouse,  that  very  rarely  or  never 
enters  a  hive,  as  they  are  vegetarians. 
«  *  * 

I  spent  much  of  my  time  during  August 
in  cleaning  sections  of  propolis.  It  W8^ 
somewhat  monotonous  work,  but  after  all 
interesting,  as  it  gave  us  a  fine  ti'ue  to 
study  the  individual  characteristics  of  dif- 
ferent colonies,  and  select  some  choice 
colonies  or  queens  for  breeders  next  year. 
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HE    wealth 
of  in  forma- 


c 


tioii  in  .Oe- 
t  0  b  e  r  Glean- 
ings about  win- 
tering e  0  n  d  i- 
tions  helps  to 
bring  out  the 
l^oint  that  many 

things  must  be  considered,  and  that  no  one 
rule  can  apply  to  all  localities.  Speaking 
of  Mr.  Doolittle's  locality,  Mr.  Byer  says, 
p.  756,  "  he  lives  considerably  south  of  us, 
and  should  at  least  have  a  climate  no  colder 
than  ours."  But  it  isn't  altogether  a  matter 
of  latitude,  nor,  indeed,  of  coldness.  As 
emphasized  by  Editor  Root,  the  matter  of 
surrounding  shelter  is  of  great  importance. 
Bees  may  winter  perfectly  in  a  protected 
apiary,  and  poorly  in  one  unprotected  in 
the  same  neighborhood,  altho  one  is  just  as 
cold  as  the  other.  I'm  still  further  south 
than  Doolittle,  and  likely  the  thermometer 
registers  higher  here  than  at  Markham ;  but 
the  probability  is  that  if  Byer  lived  here 
lie'd  winter  in  cellar,  and  if  I  lived  at  Mark- 
ham  I'm  pretty  sure  I'd  winter  out.  Altho 
colder  at  Markham  than  here,  I  don't  sup- 
pose Markham  has  the  long -continued  chill- 
ing Avinds  we  have  here,  and  those  winds  are 
the  things  that  drive  my  bees  into  the  cellar. 
[After  having  been  in  both  localities  we  ar  ?• 
inclined  to  believe  that  your  locality  is  cold- 
er than  Byer's.  You  are  about  45  miles 
from  the  lake,  and  Mr.  Byer  is  only  10. 
You  are  right.  You  cannot  lay  too  mucli 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  windbreaks. 
Gleanings  expects  to  keep  urging  it  until 
beekeepers  evei-ywhere  recognize  that  a 
screen  to  protect  bees  is  necessary  if  not 
essential  in  winter  in  the  South  as  well  as 
in  the  North. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Editor,  you  say,  p.  591,  that  Avhen 
swarming  threatened  "we  put  on  an  upper 
stoi-y  with  an  excluder  between.  All  sealed 
or  hatching  brood  was  placed  above,  and  all 
unsealed  brood  with  the  queen  was  placed 
below."  Please  tell  us  why  that  was  better 
than  putting  sealed  brood  below  and  un- 
sealed above.  Also  why  it  was  better  to  put 
up  only  part  of  the  brood  instead  of  tlie 
regular  Demaree  plan  of  putting  up  all  the 
brood,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one. 
[The  reason  is  partly  given  in  the  refer- 
ence. The  object  of  putting  the  hatching 
brood  above  is  to  relieve  the  brood-nest  of 
too  much  brood  and  at  the  same  time  supply 
room  in  the  supers  when  the  brood  hatches 
out,  Avhich  it  will  do  within  a  week.  In  this 
way  the  super  capacity  will  continue  to  be 
ahead  of  the  bees  as  they  begin  storing 
above.    If,  for  example,  there  are  six  frames 
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of  sealed  or 
hatching  brood 
put  above,  there 
will  be  in  about 
a  week  six 
frames  of  empty 
cells  available 
for  honey  with- 
out any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  beekeeper.  The  purpose 
of  putting  unsealed  brood  below  is  to  keep 
the  bees  more  contented.  If  we  put  the  un- 
sealed brood  above  it  would  be  two  or  three 
weeks  before  the  cells  would  be  vacated  for 
the  honey,  which,  in  our  locality,  might  be 
too  late.  We  do  not  claim  that  this  pro- 
cedure is  better  than  the  Demaree  plan,  but 
as  it  is  used  by  some  good  extracted-honey 
producers  v.'e  decided  to  give  it  a  trial,  with 
the  result  that  we  are  much  pleased  with  it. 
There  was  practically  no  swarming  where  it 
was  tried.  To  answer  your  question  direct- 
ly, putting  all  the  brood  above  is  too  much 
of  a  good  thing,  as  it  is  quite  liable  to  re- 
sult in  the  building  of  cells  upstairs.  If 
we  could  put  all  the  hatching  brood  above 
with  no  unsealed  there  would  not  be  any 
material  for  building  cells.  Understand, 
we  are  not  advocating  this  as  the  best  prac- 
tice for  all  localities,  but  as  one  of  several 
good  plans  for  the  production  of  extracted 
honey. — Ed.] 

C.  G.  G.  is  advised,  p.  789,  to  take  out 
combs  that  contain  American  foul  brood 
and  substitute  combs  of  honey  from  other 
hives,  and  then  treat  by  the  shake  plan  next 
sjiring.  If  after  there  is  no  longer  unsealed 
brood  in  the  hive,  he  takes  away  all  combs, 
replacing  witli  healthy  combs  of  honey, 
tliere  will  be  no  need  of  further  treatment, 
iV)r  that's  just  the  treatment  given  by  the 
late  W.  E.  McEvoy  in  his  latest  years,  and 
it  has  much  to  commend  it.  There  is  no 
interference  Avhatever  with  bees  or  brood, 
only  the  loss  of  the  diseased  combs.  The 
plan  deserves  more  publicity.  I've  tried 
it.  [You  probably  left  an  interval  of  24 
hours  between  giving  the  combs  of  honey. 
If  3'ou  took  away  the  diseased  combs  and 
gave  combs  of  honey  at  the  same  operation 
we  see  no  reason  why  the  bees  might  not 
store  some  of  the  diseased  honey  in  their 
sacs  in  the  combs  given.  Anyhow,  is  it 
not  safer  to  advise  the  beginner  to  be  on 
the  safe  side?— Ed.] 

Raising  the  hive-cover  hinders  rather 
than  helps  ventilation,  some  think,  says  P. 
C.  Chadwick,  p.  700.  I  think  Doolittle 
holds  tliat  view.  P.  C.  says,  ''  I  am  rather 
of  the  opinion  that  this  may  be  correct  when 
the  temperature  reaches  120  degrees  in  the 
shade."     If  thei'e  were  no  bees  in  the  case, 
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il  seems  certain  that  an  oinniing  above  and 
below  would  induce  ventilation  automati- 
cally whenever  outside  temperature  was 
either  liigher  or  lower  than  the  temperature 
in  the  hive.  And  that  would  make  it  easier 
for  the  bees  to  ventilate  if  they  would  take 
advantage  of  it.  But  their  instinct  seems 
(o  make  them  circulate  the  air  in  such  a  way 
as  both  to  draw  in  and  expel  the  air  at  the 
entrance.  That  makes  the  ea.se  a  little  un- 
certain. It's  important  to  know,  and  some 
day  may  be  Dr.  Phillips  will  tell  us.  I'm 
very  confident,  however,  that  in  my  locality 
it's  a  big  lielp  in  hot  weather  to  have  big 
openings  both  above  and  below.  [If  the 
bees  have  a  certain  method  of  procedure  in 
ventilating  by  means  of  which  a  current  of 
air  is  foi'ced  into  one  side  of  the  entrance 
and  sucked  out  at  the  other  side,  when  you 
raise  the  cover  do  you  not  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  force  the  air  in  on  one  side 
and  to  pull  it  out  on  the  other?  In  other 
words,  don't  you  interfere  with  their  regular 
scheme?  A  comm.on  pump  will  not  work  if 
there  is  a  leak  anywhere  in  the  pump  or 
lining. — Ed.] 

V.  L.  W.,  p.  788,  wants  to  feed  at  an  out- 
yard  without  cari-ying  anything  but  the  dry 
sugar.  Years  ago  I  did  so.  I  put  diy 
sugar  into  a  Miller  feeder  on  the  hive,  and 
then  poured  in  water,  hot  or  cold.  That's 
all.  The  same  thing  might  be  done  with  a 
friction-top  pail  having  holes  punched  in 
the  cover.  [This  may  do  all  right  in  an 
emergency;  but  we  believe  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  mix  the  sugar  and  water  thoroly, 
and  then  apply  heat,  either  at  the  outyard 
or  at  home.  The  trouble  Ave  found  with 
the  plan  above  is  that  the  sugar  does  not 
entirely  dissolve  in  the  water.  The  mix- 
ture is  only  a  thin  syrup.  In  the  fall, 
especially  in  the  late  fall,  the  syrup  should 
be  thick.  For  early  fall  feeding,  tlie  dry 
sugar  and  cold  water  will  do  very  well ;  and 
the  thinner  the  syrup  the  better  for  the 
bees  providing  it  is  not  too  thin. — Ed.] 

I  FIRST  read  about  the  disappearing  dis- 
eas^  in  Australian  bee-joui'nals  some  vears 
ago,  and  I  understood  it  was  called  ''  dis- 
appearing "  because  of  the  mysterious  dis- 
appearance of  the  bees.  Xow  it  is  said  to 
be  so  called  because  of  the  sudden  disap- 
pearance of  the  disease.  Which  is  right? 
or  are  both  right?  [Both  are  right;  and 
therefore  "  disappearing  disease  "  is  a  good 
name. — Ed,] 

"  The  bottom-bar  of  the  Hoffman  frame 
is  too  weak  for  an  extracting-frame.  It 
should  either  be  made  thicker  or  as  wide  as 
the  end-bars  are  at  the  bottom."  Thus  P. 
C.  Chadwick,  p.  700.  My  frames  have  bot- 
tom-bars 1  1-16  wide,  same  as  top  and  end- 


bars,  and  they  work  well  for  extracting. 
[The  Hoffman  frame  is  used  by  many 
honey  -  producers  who  run  for  extracted 
honey,  and  who  find  no  fault  with  the  bot- 
tom-bar as  it  is.  But  that  is  not  proving 
that  a  wider  or  stiffer  bottom-bar  would  not, 
after  all,  be  better.  If  there  are  others 
who  side  with  P.  C.  Chadwick,  let  them 
speak  up. — Ed.] 

Mrs.  Allen,  p.  696,  seriously  questions 
the  statement  of  the  bulletin,  that  indis- 
criminate swarming  is  the  general  practice 
in  Tennessee.  I  accepted  her  view  till  a 
little  later  she  spoke  about  men  trying 
movable  frames,  as  if  box  hives  were  the 
common  thing,  and  then  I  didn't  fe:l  so 
sure,  for  box  hives  and  unlimited  .swarming 
are  likely  to  go  together. 

Harvkv  a.  Armbrust  has  sent  me  a 
worker- Dee  that  is  short  on  eyes.  Instead 
of  a  compound  eye  on  each  side,  it  has  only 
one,  and  that  is  centrally  located.  He  says 
"I  have  only  about  a  half  dos^en  of  these 
one-eyed  bees,  and  they  come  out  at  the 
playspells.  When  they  try  to  fly  they 
seem  always  to  come  down  on  the  grass, 
and  crawl  and  buzz  away  and  are  lost." 

A.  I.  Root,  your  estimate  of  Dr.  Barker, 
p.  798,  is  all  right ;  but  if  you  ever  hear 
Billy  Sunday  you'll  revise  your  opinion 
as  to  the  comparison  of  the  two  men.  I've 
heard  both,  and  in  comparison  would  say 
that  Dr.  Barker  is  a  zephyr  ai:d  Billy  Sun- 
day a  cyclone. 

On  PAGE  744  I  read  that  an  Idaho  asso- 
ciation has  sold  its  honey  at  13^2  cents  a 
section,  and  is  offered  ViYz  a  pound  for 
extracted.  If  the  price  should  continue  the 
same  on  each,  good-by  to  comb  honey.  All 
the  better,  in  these  war  times. 

J.  E.  Crane,  you  say,  p.  771.  you  don't 
worry  if  your  bees  have  sugar  and  ]iollpn, 
as  pollen  has  the  necessary  elements  for 
brood.  Does  pollen  have  all  the  necessary 
minerals  contained  in  honey?  I  confess  I 
don't  know. 

R.  F.  Holtermann  gives  the  reasons,  p. 
674,  for  glassing  sections,  and  now  I'm 
wondering  whether  R.  F.  will  hereafter  be 
a  giasser.  Anywaj',  it's  delightful  to  hear 
again  from  so  good  a  man  as  P.  H.  Elwood. 

Getting  bee-glue  off  the  fingers  with 
gasoline,  alcohol,  or  lava  soap  is  all  right, 
p.  630,  and  the  plan  I've  generally  usrd  is 
often  more  convenient.  Rub  well  with  a 
little  butter,  and  wash  with  soap  and  water. 

My  bkes,  as  I  expected,  have  stored 
enough  for  winter,  and  a  little  surplus  in 
extracting-combs.  But  I  can't  afford'  to 
extract  it — worth  more  to  give  back  to  bees 
next  spring. 
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LET  me  tell 
you  a  story. 
Five  years 
ago  a  very  busy 
man,  manager 
of  a  chain  of 
theaters  thrnout 
the  eastern  part 
of   the    country, 

broke  down  i]i  health.  No  food  seemed 
to  agree  with  him,  and  he  was  so  reduced 
in  flesh  that  he  weighed  only  ninety-six 
imunds.  When  he  left  his  office  to  go  home 
at  night  his  private  secretary  scarcely  ex- 
jected  to  see  him  alive  again,  as  he  was  so 
extremely  frail.  The  doctors  not  being  able 
to  help  him  find  a  diet  that  agreed  with 
liim,  he  began  to  experiment  for  himself.  I 
don't  know  just  how  much  experimenting  he 
did  before  he  began  eating  honey,  but  he 
found  that  it  agreed  with  him.  For  five 
years  he  has  been  eating  honey  in  large 
quantities  and  very  little  other  food.  He 
has  eaten  as  much  as  three  pounds  of  honey 
in  a  single  day.  For  lunch  he  has  a  section 
of  honey  and  a  glass  of  buttermilk.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  eats  the  whole  section. 
He  is  now  sixty-four  years  of  age,  weighs 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and,  best  of 
all,  he  is  turning  out  more  work  than  he 
ever  did  before  in  his  life.  He  himself  told 
this  to  the  head  of  the  Puerden  household, 
who  was  showing  him  around  The  Home  of 
the  Honey  Bees.  One  rather  strange  fea- 
ture of  the  case  is  that  it  must  be  comb 
honey.  He  says  extracted  honey  seems  to 
have  lost  that  peculiar  quality  which  makes 
it  agree  Avith  him  so  well.  He  does  not  care 
yiartieulaily  for  the  white  honeys;  indeed, 
he  shares  one  strange  taste  with  the  Puerden 
family  (all  the  family  but  Stancy,  who 
hates  it)  in  that  he  likes  buckwheat  honey 
and  thrives  on  it.  Mr.  Puerden  gave  him 
a  couple  of  sections  of  honey  over  a  year 
old,  and  asked  him  to  test  them  and  report. 
He  said  in  substance,  "  I  can  tell  you  right 
now  if  you  wish  to  know  about  old  honey. 
I  like  it  and  rather  prefer  it."  His  way  of 
buying  honey  is  to  send  for  a  section  at 
a  time  until  he  finds  some  just  to  his  liking, 
and  then  he  sends  back  and  gets  the  whole 
case.  Don't  you  think  he  deserves  the  title 
*'  The  Honey  Man  "  even  more  than  A.  I. 
Root,  for  he  must  be  literally  made  of 
honey  ? 

T  have  told  you  this  story  just  as  it  came 
to  me.  Don't  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  am  going  to  feed  my  two  growing  boys 
and  small  girl  on  an  exclusive  honey  diet, 
altho  it  would  simplify  housework  very 
much,  wouldn't  it?  The  Puerden  family 
will  still  eat  as  well  balanced  a  ration  as  I 
can  manage,  but  my  respect  for  honey  as  a 
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ford  is  increas- 
ing all  the  time. 
I  w  o  n  d  e  r  if 
Uncle  Sam  is 
not  making  a 
mistake  in  ask- 
ing us  to  use 
honey  to  release 
more  sugar  for 
export.  Perhaps  if  honey  were  added  to 
the  daily  ration  of  the  soldiers  it  would  so 
inciease  their  energy  that  the  war  would 
soon  be  ended ! 

ANOTHER    STORY. 

May  I  tell  you  another  story  ?  May  be  the 
managing  editor  will  re-christen  this  de- 
partment "The  Story  Hour;"  but,  honest- 
ly, these  stories  are  true,  and  they  jnst 
wouldn't  keep. 

Some  years  ago,  when  T  had  time  to  be 
a  member  of  a  literary  club,  the  subject 
''  Pure  Food  "  was  assigned  to  me.  It  was 
a  gocd  subject,  but  cjuite  beyond  my  powers, 
and  1  began  to  look  around  for  help.  One 
of  my  brothers  handed  me  a  book, 
''  Starving  America,"  by  Alfred  W.  Mc- 
Cann.  Well,  that  book  took  hold  of  me 
and  never  let  go  until  I  had  read  it  clear 
thru.  I  had  always  been  more  or  less  in- 
terested in  food  values,  and  considered  my- 
self fairly  well  informed;  but  that  book  was 
an  eye-opener.  My  club  paper  was  nothing 
but  a  review  of  the  book,  as  comprehensive 
as  I  could  make  it  in  the  limited  time  allot- 
ted rae.  When  I  finished  reading  the  paper 
there  was  a  little  round  of  applause,  and  I 
had  to  make  haste  to  disclaim  any  credit, 
as  the  paper  was  entirely  from  the  book. 
Today  Mr.  Puerden  called  me  up  and  told 
me  Alfred  McCann  was  on  his  way  to  visit 
The  Home  of  the  Honey  Bees.  I  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  entertain  him  at  lunch,  and 
the  powers  that  be  thought  it  might  be  ar- 
ranged. It  was  on  Tuesday,  ironing  day; 
my  young  Hungarian  helper  was  busy  with 
the  ironing;  there  were  various  vegetables 
threatening  to  spoil  if  I  did  not  get  them 
into  cans — and  the  managing  editor  had 
just  called  me  up  (or  down)  to  say  my  copy 
must  be  handed  in  at  once.  I  told  the  man- 
aging editor  he  and  the  vegetables  would 
have  to  wait.  It  pays  to  be  firm  with  edi- 
tors. Then  I  proceeded  to  prepare  the  fol- 
lowing menu : 

Broiled  ground  steak 

Scalloped   potatoes 

Steamed  summer  squash 

Tomato,   green  pepper,  and  cucumber  salad 

Hoe  cake.s      Comb  honey 

Grapes 

Everything  but  the  meat  and  the  corn- 
m.eal  came  from  our  own  garden,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  we  shall  have  our  cornmeal,  home 
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gTouiid.  So  far  as  Mi-.  McCann  was  con- 
cerned the  meat  and  grapes  could  have 
been  omitted,  for  he  ate  neither.  He  caves 
lit! la  for  meat  if  he  can  get  fresh  vegetables. 
He  seemed  to  enjoy  the  potatoes,  squash, 
and  salad,  and  he  ate  so  many  hoe  cakes  ac- 
companied by  honey  that  he  had  no  place 
left  for  fruit.  We  had  been  discussing 
food  values,  so  I  felt  free  to  say,  "  Mr.  Mc- 
Cann, do  you  mind  telling  me  where  you 
get  your  protein  in  a  meal  such  as  you  have 
just  eaten?" 

'•Where  does  the  horse  get  his  protein f 
ho  returned  quickly. 

Then  he  went  on  to  tell  us  that  he  firmly 
believes  in  a  Ioav  protein  diet ;  that  he  is 
convinced  that  almost  evei-y  one  eats  more 
protein  than  is  needed.  But  if  we  are  to 
depend  upon  grains  for  our  protein  and 
Tinneral  salts  we  must  make  sure  we  are  get- 
ting the  whole  grain  before  it  has  been  rob- 
bed of  its  most  valuable  constituents  by  the 
modern  methods  of  milling. 

Several  have  asked  me  if  hoe  cakes  can 
be  baked  in  anything  but  gem-irons.  They 
can,  and  good  ones  too;  but  the  irons  are 
more  convenient,  as  they  can  be  heated  so 
liot.  Wliatever  baking-dish  is  used  should 
be  shallow,  as  the  hoe  cake  must  be  prin- 
cipally crust  when  baked.  We  have  had 
very'  good  ones  baked  in  aluminum  muffin- 
|)ans.  but  the  pans  must  be  very  hot,  and 
the  cakes  baked  thoroly  until  they  are  crisp 
and  crusty.  .  Government  experts  have 
found  that,  considering  its  food  value,  corn- 
meal  is  the  cheapest  food  there  is;  andi  as 
hoe  cakes  contain  nothing  but  meal,  salt, 
and  water  they  form  as  cheap  a  food  as 
can  be  found  in  these  times  of  high  prices. 

Do  I  hear  some  one  say,  "  Is  Staney 
Pnerden  ever  going  to  stop  talking  about 
cornmeal?"  No,  I  don't  suppose  I  shall 
as  long  as  thei  war  lasts  and  there  is  need 
of  wheat  conservation.  Have  you  noticed 
by  the  papers  that  our  corn  crop  is  the 
greatest  this  country  has  ever  known?  We 
ought  to  be  very  proud  to  eat  cornmeal, 
for  it  is  a  food  "  made  in  America."  Amer- 
ica introduced  Indian  corn  to  the  world. 
While  fornraeal  is  such  a  valuable  food  for 
us,  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  ship  it  abroad 
iiuder  present  conditions.  It  does  not  keep 
as  well  as  white  flour;  and  to  be  at  its  best 
it  should  be  freshly  baked  and  eaten  hot. 
Stoves  and  ranges  with  ovens  such  as  we 
use  are  almost  unknown  abroad.  All  the 
l)read  is  baked  in  large  public  ovens;  and  in 
France  particularly,  wheat  bread  forms  a 
very  large  part  of  th^  diet.  If  our  Allies 
can  stand  between  us  and  our  common  ene- 
my while  our  nation  is  getting  up  an  army 
to  fight,  surely  we  can  make  a*  little  sacri- 
fice in  our  eating.    I  signed  one  of  the  food- 


pledge  cards,  sent  out  by  the  Food  Admin- 
istration some  time  ago,  and  have  tried  to 
feed  my  family  in  aocordanee  with  its 
teachings.  Recently  our  fourteen-year-old 
bo}^  said,  "  Motlier,  you  are  getting  up  the 
best  meals  ever  lately."  He  has  evidently 
thrived  on  the  meals  he  enjoys  too,  for  he 
has  gained  ten  pounds  since  last  spring. 
Put  it  down  to  war  diet,  work  in  a  war  gar- 
den, or  both,  as  you  please. 

On  page  773  Dr.  Miller  asks  if  I  have 
ti'ied  the  method  of  putting  a  small  piece 
of  paraffin  in  the  bottom  of  the  jelly-glass 
before  pouring  the  hot  jelly  in.  I  had  read 
of  that  way  several  times,  but  my  common 
sense  told  me  that  the  jelly  would  not  be- 
come firm  if  it  were  covered  while  still  hot, 
as  evaporation  could  not  take  place.  How- 
ever, to  be  able  to  speak  with  autho.Hy,  I 
tried  it,  and  the  joke  is  on  me.  The  paraf- 
fin hardened  and  covered  the  jelly  nicely; 
and  when  I  removed  it  the  next  day  the 
jelly  was  as  firm  as  that  in  the  other  jars 
waiting  to  be  covei-ed. 

OUR  THANKSGIVING  DINNER. 

BeloAV  is  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  wliich 
should  not  offend  the  Food  Administration. 

THANKSGIVING    DINNER. 

Maryland   chicken 

Dressing 

Mashed  potato 

Creamed  turnips 

Pickles        Jelly 

Lettuce  with  French  dressing 

Whole-wheat  bread 

Pumpkin  pie  de  luxe 

Cheese 

Mixed  fruits  and  nuts 

Coffee 

Most  of  the  materials  called  for  should 
have  been  produced  in  your  own  or  your 
neighbor's  garden.  Turkey  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  chicken,  if  preferred ;  but  if 
you  eat  turkey  you  are  likely  to  have  no 
money  left  for  liberty  bonds.  For  tlhe 
dressing,  use  bits  of  bread-  and  toast  left 
from  the  table  which  have  been  dried  in  a 
warming  oven  and  put  thru  a  meat-grinder. 
Store  the  dried  crumbs  until  needed  in  a 
jar  with  a  thin  cloth  tied  over  it.  Do  not 
cover  it  with  an  air-tight  cover  or  the 
crumbs  will  turn  rancid.  When  you  are 
ready  to  make  the  dressing,  moisten  the 
crumbs  A\ith  hot  but  not  boiling  water.  If 
the  water  is  boiling  the  dressing  will  liave 
a  slipi)ery  texture.  Season  the  crumbs  with 
sage,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  a  bit  of  onion; 
put  in  a  baking-dish  with  some  of  the 
liquor  and  fat  from  the  roasting-pan  dipped 
over  them,  and  bake  forty  minutes  to  an 
hour.  A  beaten  egg  is  an  improvement, 
but  may  be  omitted. 

A   dinner  salad  sliould  be  ligh.t.     If  j'ou 

Coutiiiwd   on   iiih-riti/iiiig  pa'je- 
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OST    be- 

g  i  n  n  ers 

will  win- 
ter bees  more 
successfully  out 
of  doors  than  in 
a  cellar.  Bees 
i  n  confinement 
— that   is,   those 

in  hives  having  no  entrance  to  the  outside — 
should  never  be  wintered  in  a  room  above 
the  ground  where  the  temperature  changes 
from  one  extrem.e  to  the  other.  If  the  colo- 
nies are  left  in  such  a  room,  each  hive  must 
h?  located  close  to  the  outside  wall  and  must 
have  a  separate  entrance  so  that  the  bees 
■can  fly  whenever  the  weather  permits.  In 
a  cellar  where  conditions  are  right,  bees 
will  Avinter  in  a  semi-dormant  state  and 
will  require  no  entrance  to  the  outside.  A 
cellar  where  vegetables  keep  perfectly  is 
usually  considered  safe  for  bees;  but  for 
best  results  the  temperature  should  not  go 
much  below  40  degrees  F.  nor  above  50, 
For  two  or  three  colonies  no  special  pro- 
vision is  needed  for  \i3ntilati0n;  but  the  air 
should  be  reasonably  dry.  It  requires  some 
ex])erience,  however,  to  know  just  wh|en  con- 
ditions are  right — when  to  put  the  bees  in 
and  when  to  carry  them  out  in  the  spring; 
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so  in  the  majori- 
ty of  instances 
outdoor  winter- 
ing is  the  safleist 
for  a  beginner. 

Except  in  lo- 
calities far 
south,  extra  pro- 
teetiion  o  t  h  ie  r 
than  that  afforded  by  the  single-walled  hive 
is  necessaiy.  Eviein  in  the  south-central 
states,  winter  packing  is  beginning  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  wise  precaution — safety 
first. 

Winter  oases  ai'^e  usually  for  one  hive  or 
four  hives,  altho  two-hive  eases  are  coming 
into  use  somewhat.  The  amount  of  pack- 
ing depends  upon  the  latitude,  also  upon 
the  amount  of  eixposure  to  cold  winds.  A 
colony  in  a  spot  protected  by  trees,  build- 
ings, or  other  shelter,  and  with  only  two 
inches  of  packing,  will  winter  better  than 
one  in  a  hive  having  six  inciiles  of  packing, 
but  standing  right  out  in  the  open  where 
the  bleak  winds  have  a  full  sweep.  For  a 
single  hive,  or  even  for  two  hives,  a  com- 
mon store-box  may  often  be  used  enough 
larger  to  give  about  six  inches  of  space  at 
the  sides  and  top  for  packing  material.  Of 
course  the  passageways  into  the  hives  must 


Special  floor-board,  cleated  to  liold  two  pairs  o£  hives  back  to  back.^ 
held  in  position  to  show  the  relative  position  of  tlie  parts.  "  A  bridge  " 
packing  material  fro-n  closing  the  opening  into  the  hives. 


Two  sides  of  the  winter  cusu  are 
across  the  entrances  prevents  the 
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be  bridgied  over  so  .the 
packing  will  not  fill  up 
the  entrances.  A 
water  -  proof  cover 
must  always  be  pro- 
vided ;  for  the  packing 
material,  whether  it  be 
dry  lea\Tes.  chaff,  oi- 
fine  shavings,  must 
never  get  wet. 

The  four-hive  case 
is  the  same  in  princi- 
ple, altho  it  is  seldom 
that  a.  box  large 
enough  can  be  found, 
so  the  case  has  to  be 
made  for  the  purpose. 
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The  four  hiv( 


position   ready   for  the  sides  of  tlie  p;ic-king-case. 


T)ie  walls  in   plare  and   the  packing  material   added. 


If  not  already  stand- 
ing in  a  group  the 
four  hives  must  be 
brought  togetlier  grad- 
ually, each  hive  being 
moved  only  a  few 
inches  a  day  so  the 
bees  will  not  become 
confused.  After  be- 
ing located  on  a  plat- 
form, the  two  pairs 
standing  back  to  back, 
the  sides  of  the  case 
may  be  nailed  or 
screwed  together  at 
the  corners  and  the 
packing  added. 
Aside  from  the  ex- 
pense thei~e  is  no  ob- 
jection to  even  eight 
or  ten  inches  of  pack- 
ing. The  material 
.sliould     be    p  a  c  k  e  d 


down  just  enough  so 
that  it  will  not  settle. 
A  winter  case  may 
be  put  on  any  time 
after  the  colonies  have 
been  fed,  and  it  may 
be  left  on  in  tlie 
spring  until  all  the 
cold  unsettled  weather 
is  over.  In  fact,  tliis 
method  of  wintering 
is  more  nearly  "  fool- 
proof" than  any  other, 
and  with  plenty  of 
young  vigorous  bees, 
good  stores,  dry  pack- 
ing, ajid  a  sheltered 
location,  tlie  beginner 
may  snap  his  fingers 
at    Jack   Frost. 


The  v/ater-proof  cover  finishes  the  winter  case. 
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S.,    Ohio. — I 

have  a  lot  of 

unfini  shed 

s  e  c  t  i  o  n  s 
from  goldenrod.  If 
I  put  these  under 
the  brood  -  chamber 
will  the  bees  take 
out  the  honey  and 
carry  it  up?  or 
would    it    be    better 

for  me  to  put  them  on  top  of  '  the  brood-chamber 
next  spring?  If  the  bees  take  the  honey  out  of 
the  sections,  would  they  be  travel-stained? 

A.  We  would  not  advise  putting  the  sec- 
tions under  the  brood-nest  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  Put  on  an  upper  story;  place  the 
unfinished  sections,  if  the  colony  is  short  of 
stores,  on  top  of  the  brood-nest.  Over  the 
whole,  place  a  burlap  or  carpet,  and  then 
pour  in  packing  material.  If  the  colonies 
are  well  supplied  with  stores  in  the  brood- 
nests  we  would  not  advise  giving  the  sections 
this  winter,  but  wait  till  next  spring,  at 
which  time  they  may  be  given  in  the  manner 
explained.  We  would  not  advise  disturbing 
the  brood-nest  or  colonies  at  this  time  of  the 
year  if  they  have  sufficient  stores  to  carry 
them  thru  to  next  spring.  The  sections 
might  be  soiled  some  if  put  on  the  hive  as 
explained  but  not  badly. 

V.  C.  P.,  Illinois. — Kindly  advise  me  in  regard 
to  the  best  method  to  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
honey  vinegar.  I  am  advised  that  vinegar  made 
of  a  solution  of  rainwater  and  honey  is  superior  in 
quality  to  other  kinds.  At  what  degree  of  concentra- 
tion should  I  have  the  solution?  I  have  access  to  a 
commercial  hydrometer  for  testing  the  specific  gravity 
of  liquids   heavier  than   water. 

A.  It  is  true  that  vinegar  made  of  honey 
is  superior  to  any  other  article  on  the  mar- 
ket, even  cider  vinegar.  The  one  difficulty, 
however,  is  that  the  honey  vinegar  costs 
more  than  cider  vinegar;  but  it  is  enough 
better  to  warrant  the  extra  price.  How- 
ever, a  great  many  beekeepers  will  have 
considerable  honey  washings  from  utensils, 
especially  during  extracting.  These  wash- 
ings can  be  set  aside  and  converted  into 
vinegar.  Enough  water  must  be  added  to 
the  honey  so  that  the  liquid  when  thoroly 
stirred  will  just  support  a  fresh  egg,  leav- 
ing a  portion  of  the  eggshell  sticking  abave 
the  water  by  about  the  size  of  a  ten-cent 
piece.  This  was  the  rule  given  by  Mr.  E. 
France.  Others  who  use  the  ordinary  hy- 
drometer say  that  the  scale  should  register 
at  about  11.  This  liquid  should,  of  course, 
be  kept  in  a  warm  room  to  hasten  the  action. 

J.  M.  C,  Alabama.- — I  wish  some  one  would  tell 
us  how  to  keep  bees  from  robbing  feed-troughs  where 
people  are  feeding  velvet-bean  meal.  The  bees  run 
the  cows  out  and  take  possession — also  try  to  take 
possession  of  the  mill  where  they  grind  the  beans. 
The  miller  has  to  use  smoke  before  he  can  measure 
up  the  meal. 

A.  There  is  really  nothing  that  can  be 
done  except  to  see  that  the  bees  are  liberally 
supplied  with  natural  pollen  in  the  combs  the 
fall  previous.  A  ' '  counter  -  attraction  ' ' 
may"  help  somewhat;  but  by  the  time  the 
bees  get  started  on  meal  fed  out  by  the  bee- 
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keeper  they  will 
find  natural  pol- 
len, which  they 
much  prefer,  and 
ignore  both  the 
feed-troughs  and 
the  counter  -  at- 
traction. Where 
the  bees  have 
given  trouble  in  the  past,  it  would  be  well 
for  the  local  beekeeper  to  have  rye  meal 
exposed  under  sheds,  where  the  sunshine  can 
get  at  it,  and  where  they  will  find  it  before 
they  will  go  to  the  feed-troughs  on  a  neigh- 
boT's  farm.  The  trouble  will  last  for  but 
a  short  time,  and  the  beekeeper  would  do 
well  to  sweeten  up  the  neighbors  with  a 
dozen  or  so  sections  of  honey  or  a  gallon 
or  two  of  extracted.  Above  all  things,  the 
beekeeper  should  see  his  neighbors  and 
sweeten  them  up  before  the  bees  get  to 
working  in  the  feed-troughs  if  the  trouble 
has  occurred  before. 

A.  L.  B.,  Indiana. — I  once  had  bees  cluster  in  a 
funnel  shape  in  the  super  where  there  was  no  honey. 
The  small  end  of  the  cluster  reached  down  into  the 
brood-chamber  where  there  was  honey.  They  were 
in  this  position  several  weeks  in  cold  weather.  How 
did  the  big  end  of  the  cluster  get  honey  to  live  on  ? 

When  a  colony  forms  three  clusters  between  four 
comLs,  has  the  middle  cluster  any  better  chance  to 
pull  thru  a  cold  spell  than  the  outside  clusters? 

Sometimes  there  is  a  little  cluster  of  live,  dead, 
or  dying  bees  entirely  away  from  the  main  cluster. 
Why  those  little  clusters? 

I  have  a  full-depth  super  full  of  extracting-combs 
on  an  American-foul-brood  hive  with  queen-excluder 
between.  Is  it  safe  to  use  the  extracting-frames 
and  super  this  season  without  treatment? 

A.  When  bees  cluster,  the  same  bees  do 
not  remain  in  the  same  part  of  the  cluster 
very  long.  If  you  watch  closely  you  will 
find  that  there  is  a  constant  changing,  the 
outside  bees  getting  to  the  inside  and  the 
inside  bees  to  the  outside.  If  the  weather 
happens  to  be  very  cold,  and  the  cluster  is 
spread  out  considerably,  some  parts  of  it 
may  be  cut  off  from  the  main  part.  This 
accounts  for  a  few  bees  found  in  a  starving 
or  chilled  condition  off  at  one  side. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  bees 
when  clustered  on  combs  are  so  compact  that 
they  are  practically  one  solid  mass.  The 
bees  enter  the  cells  and  thus  conserve  the 
animal  heat.  There  is  a  slow  and  almost 
imperceptible  changing  of  bees,  even  when 
compactly  clustered,  and  for  this  reason  all 
of  them  stand  about  the  same  chance. 

You  run  great  risk  in  using  extracting- 
combs  over  a  colony  diseased  with  American 
foul  brood,  for  these  combs  may  contain  a 
little  honey.  Furthermore,  there  may  be 
some  dried  scales  of  dead  brood  reared  in 
the  combs  before  the  excluder  was  put  on. 
Our  advice  is,  not  to  use  any  such  combs.  It 
is  not  safe. 

It  would  not  be  safe  to  use  the  brood- 
combs  from  the  lower  story  at  any  time.  It 
is  always  safer  to  melt  those  up  in  case  of 
American  foul  brood.   Then  scald  the  frames 
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and  burn  the  inside  of  the  hive-body  with  a 
gasoline  blow  -  torch  until  the  wood  is 
scortdied. 

C.  H.  H.,  Wisconsin. — How  can  I  move  bees  with- 
out giving  them  a  flight  in  the  spring  before  moving 
them  ?  I  have  200  colonies  in  a  cellar  in  Minnesota, 
about  150  miles  from  here,  and  I  want  to  move 
them  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  spring,  and  it  would 
save  me  some  expense  and  mucli  trouble  if  I  could 
load  them  as  I  took  the.n  out  of  the  cellar;  but  I 
did  not  think  it  v.ould  be  safe  to  load  them  without 
first  giving  them  a  flight. 

A.  A  good  deal  will  depend  upon  condi- 
tions. If  the  bees  go  thru  the  winter  with- 
out any  signs  of  dj'sentery,  and  appear  to  be 
otherwise  in  good  condition,  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  you  could  not  load  them  direct  from 
the  cellar  on  to  the  wagon  or  automobile 
truck.  If  the  hives  are  spotted  up  in  front 
we  would  advise  letting  the  bees  have  a 
flight  before  moving  them. 

A.  J.  D.,  Massachusetts. — I  have  tried  double-wall- 
ed hives,  bat  do  not  like  them,  because  they  have  a 
tendency  to  sweat  inside.  This  makes  them  very 
damp  in  all  seasons. 

A.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  a  double- 
walled  hive  should  be  damp  inside  than  in  one 
with  single  walls.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
double  hive  should  be  dryer,  because  the 
moisture  from  the  cluster  of  bees  will  not 
condense  so  readily.  Cold  will  penetrate 
thru  a  single  wall  much  quicker,  and  when 
the  warm  breath  of  the  bees  strikes  the  cold 
sides  the  moisture  will  condense.  Your  cli- 
mate is  somewhat  damp,  and  your  difficulty 
can  be  remedied  by  putting  a  burlap  over 
the  top  of  the  brood-nest  rather  than  a  solid 
board  cover.  Over  the  burlap  should  be 
placed  packing  or  a  tray  of  packing  material. 
The  moisture  will  go  up  into  the  packing, 
leaving  the  inside  of  the  hive  dry. 

O.  S.,  Virginia. — I  use  Danzenbaker  hives  and 
4x5  section-supers.  Next  year  I  wish  to  produce 
extracted  honey  with  shallow  Danzenbaker  frames 
in  these  supers,  also  the  full-depth  hive  body.  Is 
it  not  a  good  plan  to  put  one  of  these  shallow  frames 
on  each  side  of  the  sections  ?  What  size  of  ex- 
tractor  will  I   need   for   these   frames  ? 

A.  In  producing  comb  honey  there  is  a 
decided  advantage  in  placing  a  shallow 
frame  On  each  side  of  the  sections.  As  bees 
prefer  the  comb,  they  begin  work  in  the 
super  much  more  readily.  For  extracting 
Danzenbaker  combs  you  will  find  the  stand- 
ard extractoT  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 

C.  E.  P.,  Minnesota. — What  is  the  proper  tem- 
perature of  a  bee-cellar  for   winter? 

A.  In  former  days  45  degrees  Fahrenheit 
was  considered  the  right  point;  but  the  ten- 
dency now  is  toward  a  higher  temperature 
— say  50  degrees.  But  with  this  higher  tem- 
perature there  should  be  plenty  of  fresh  air 
or  the  bees  will  become  very  uneasy  before 
spring.  If  the  ventilation  is  limited,  a  tem- 
perature of  45  degrees  is  better.  Where  a 
furnace  is  used  in  an  adjoining  cellar  a  tem- 
perature of  50  or  55  degrees  may  be  used  to 
advantage;  but  there  must  be  a  window  in 
the  bee-room  thru  which  ventilation  can  be 


secured  from  the  outside.  If  the  furnace- 
room  door  is  left  open  slightly  there  will  be 
a  constant  change  of  air.  During  extremely 
cold  weather  it  may  be  necessary  to  close 
the  outside  ventilator. 

A.  N.  C,  New  York. — Is  it  practical  to  unite  throe 
or  four  two  and  three  frame  nuclei  in  November  ? 

A.  They  can  be  united;  but  such  a  colo- 
ny is  never  as  good  as  a  fair  or  medium 
colony  all  from  the  same  queen  and  from 
the  same  hive.  These  small  nuclei  when 
united  never  seem  quite  to  make  up  a  normal 
colony — probably  for  the  reason  that  the 
several  families  do  not  immediately  form 
into  a  homogeneous  mass.  Moreover,  tiie 
mixture  of  combs,  each  containing  some 
stores,  leaves  the  food  scattered.  When  a 
colony  is  united  in  this  way  it  should  be  fed 
thick  syrup. 

C.  J.  F.,  Illinois. — It  is  generally  recommended 
that  colonies  be  not  shaken  for  American  foul  brood 
late  in  the  fall.  Is  it  possible  to  unite  two  or  more 
colonies  after  shaking  them  on  to  foundation?  I  do 
not  wish  to  have  any  foul  brood  around  next 
spring. 

A.  This  can  bo  done;  but  24  hours  after 
uniting  on  the  foundation  the  bees  should  be 
fed  on  thicl:  sugar  syrup — ^2%  sugar  to  one 
of  water — and  the  syrup  must  be  given  hot. 
It  may  be  advisable  to  give  another  feed 
after  the  bees  have  drawn  out  their  combs 
partly. 

C.  H.  W.,  Michigan. — Can  liquid  food  be  given 
to  bees  as  late  as  Nov.  15  ? 

A.  Yes;  but  the  syrup  should  be  2 14 
parts  of  sugar  to  one  of  water,  and  it  should 
be  given  hot.  We  have  had  colonies  winte.- 
fed  late  on  food  composed  of  2l^  parts  of 
sugar  to  one  of  water,  and  they  came  thru 
in  nice  condition.  As  a  general  rule  we 
advise  earlier  feeding  if  it  is  needed — not 
later  than  Oct.  1,  for  most  northern  locali- 
ties. The  bees  can  then  place  their  stores 
properly,  seal  them  over,  and  form  a  win- 
ter nest.  Hot  syrup  for  late  feeding  should 
always  be  given  at  night,  to  prevent  the 
bees  from  flying  out  and  becoming  chilled 
if  the  weather  is  cold. 

A.  C.  L.,  Wisconsin. — Could  a  ten-frame  colony 
that  covers  all  of  its  combs  with  bees  on  warm  days, 
in  October  be  crowded  into  less  space  with  division- 
boards  on  the  sides? 

A.  It  is  advisable  to  take  a  couple  of 
combs  having  the  least  stores  and  crowd  the 
bees  down  into  the  smaller  space.  It  may  bo 
advisable,  in  case  of  a  colony  not  too  strong, 
to  crowd  them  into  a  six-comb  space;  but 
the  combs  should  be  full  of  stores;  and  if 
not,  the  bees  should  be  fed.  See  article,  j). 
842,  on  DeMuth's  method  of  bee-wintering. 

P.  P.  A.,  New  York. — I  have  trouble  in  making 
my   labels  stick  to   tin.      Can  you  help  me  out? 

A.  Ordinary  paste  will  not  hold  a  label  on 
tin  as  well  as  on  glass;  however,  very  good 
results  can  be  secured  by  purchasing  dex 
trine,  which  usually  can  be  obtained  of  the 
dealers  or  at  the  drugstore. 
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All  Effective  Way 
to  Get  Kid  of  Any 
Ants  Living  in 
the  Ground 


I  notice  in  Gleanings, 
February,  page  131, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Fowler's 
method  o  f  trapping- 
ants  by  means  of  a  tub 
containing  a  small  amount  of  water.  I 
think  T  can  give  a  better  remedy  than  that, 
especially  for  ants  that  den  in  the  ground. 
Trace  the  ants  to  their  den  by  watching 
the  line  going  to  and  from  the  hive.  Then 
take  a  small  funnel  and  pour  a  little  kero- 
sene oil  into  the  den  and  close  the  hole.  By 
using  a  funnel  one  gets  the  oil  in  the  right 
spot  with  very  little  waste.  The  oil  should 
be  poured  in  until  it  fills  the  hole.  A  cupful 
is  enough  to  destroy  two  or  three  dens.  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  some  of  the  beemen 
try  this  method,  as  I  have  tried  it  success- 
fully for  three  years.  N.  E.  Davis. 
Roxboro,  N.  C. 


Too  ]\Iuch  Air  Our  honey  is  warmed  to 

Pumped  Into  130    degrees,   and    then 

the  Honey  strained    into     a    tank 

from  which  the  pump 
in  the  basement  raises  it  16  feet  thru  a  pipe 
that  runs  from  the  top  of  the  extrac ting- 
house  to  the  honey-house  where  the  honey  is 
run  into  two  tanks,  one  upstairs  for  tilling 
small  pails,  and  one  downstairs  for  filling  60- 
pound  cans. 

I  tried  first  to  run  the  pump  all  the  time, 
but  the  honey  got  cloudy  from  pumping  so 
much  air  with  it.  After  that  I  allowed  the 
tank  in  the  basement  to  fill  up  and  stopped 
the  pump  when  it  became  empty.  That 
works  all  right,  only  I  have  to  take  care  that 
the  honey  does  not  get  so  cold  that  the  pump 
will  not  handle  it. 

This  year  I  had  some  30,000  pounds  of 
honey,  and  have  sold  over  half  of  it.  I  run 
a  regular  mail-order  honey  business,  and  sell 
almost  entirely  to  consumers.  As  demands 
are  on  the  increase  every  year,  I  am  never 
worried  about  selling  my  honey. 

Brush,  Co!o.  Daniel   Danielson. 


Bee  Convention  No 
Place  to  Settle  Be- 
ginners '  Questions 

take.     The    place    to 
right    at    home.     For 


Those  who  attend  beo- 
kee'pers'  conventions 
merely  to  learn  are 
making  a  big  mis- 
learn  beekeeping  is 
what    purpose    do    we 


ha\e  all  these  extensive  works  on  bees  and 
bee  culture?  Why  are  such  journals  as 
Gleanings,  American  Bee  Journal,  Domestic 
Bcekeepor,  etc.,  issued?  Why  the  bulletins 
on  this  subject?  Let  the  beginners  partic- 
ularly understand  that  these  state  and  na- 
tional conventions  are  not  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  them  the  "A  B  C  of  Bee 
Culture, ' '  but  for  the  purpose  of  acting. 

I  would  not  overlook  nor  belittle  the  social 
advantage  afforded  by  our  bee-meetings; 
and  a  beekeeper  may  well  spend  monev  and 
time  in  travel  in  order  to  become  acquainted 
with  others  who  are  engaged  in  the  same 
ptursiiit  with  him.  Surely  attend  if  it  is  pos- 
sible; but  the  time  is  too  valuable  to  thrash 
out  beginners '  questions.  No  man  can 
afford  to  travel  many  miles  to  go  to  such 
big  conventions  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
learning. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  may  be  able- 
to  map  out  a  yearly  program  in  a  few  hours, 
but  the  beekeeping  fraternity  is  not  as  for- 
tunately situated;  it  has  thousands  of  stock- 
holders with  a  diversity  of  interests;  they 
are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  not  a  very  simple  matter  to 
map  out  a  program  for  such  a  body.  Fur- 
thermore, should  ever  so  good  a  program 
be  mapped  out  by  those  who  take  the  lead, 
the  next  thing  would  be  to  have  the  members 
stand  bj'  it.  This  is  where  we  fail,  and  al- 
ways have  failed. 

Local  associations  and  county  .societies 
hold  beekeepers'  institutes  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  beginners.  Here  any  simple 
question  may  be  asked  and  answered,  or 
more  complicated  questions  discussed,  but 
the  state  beekeepers'  convention  is  not  the 
place  for  it.  F.  Greiner. 

Naples,  N.  Y. 


Diinielson's  co'iib-meUer  and  wax-press. 
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Awakening 
Interest  in  West 
Viroinia 


We  have  just  had  an- 
other proof  of  the  in- 
creasing general  inter- 
est in  beekeeping  that 
has  been  lately  developing  thruout  the  coun- 
try. At  the  annual  field  meet  of  the  Pan- 
handle Beekeepers'  Association  held  Aug. 
22  at  Triadelphia,  W.  Va.,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  West  Virginia  considered  it 
wortli  while  to  have  a  "  movie-man,"  N.  E. 
Mehrie,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  attend  the 
m.eet  and  make  a  film  of  the  doings.  Chas. 
A.  Reese,  assistant  entomologist,  of  West 
Virginia  Dep  't  of  Agriculture,  was  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  these  pictures,  which  we 
understand  are  now  being  used  in  the  central 
])art  of  the  state.  They  were  taken  solely 
for  educational  purposes,  and  are  to  be 
shown  in  the  theaters  wherever  desired  by 
the  local  beekeepers'  associations. 

We  had  a  very  profitable  time  at  the 
meeting.  Not  all  the  speakers  were  there, 
but  all  of  the  inspectors  were  present  and 
each  one  gave  sn  interesting  talk. 

Elm  Grove,  W.  Va.         Will  C.  Griffith. 


A  Suggested  Vari- 
ation of  the  "Put- 
up  Plan,"  for 
Swarm  Control 


Dr.  C.  C.  Miller:— In 
case  of  swarming  with 
the  two  -  story  plan, 
when  do  you  usually 
have  the  swarming — 
before  or  after  reducing  to  one  story?  How 
do  you  usually  treat  them?  If  more  than 
one  way,  please  give  the  most  common  one. 
I  suppose  that  all  the  different  ways  in 
"Fifty  Years"  refer  to  using  only  one  ten- 
frame  body,  not  to  two  eight-frame  stories 
for  brood-chambers.  How  would  the  follow- 
ing modification  of  your  "put-up"  plan 
work,  when  using  two  eight-frame  brood- 
chambers?  When  the  swarm  issues  (clipped 
queen),  or  several  days  later,  shake  the  bees 
off  the  frames  of  sealed  brood  in  front  of 
the  Ijives,  putting  these  frames  and  queen 
with  a  few  bees  in  a  hive  above  the  cover 
of  the  other  hive,  which  will  have  the  un- 
sealed brood,  nearly  all  the  bees,  and  supers. 
Put  the  combs  of  honey  or  pollen  in  either 
hive,  according  to  the  amount  of  sealed  or 
unsealed  brood  and  of  course  cut  all  of  the 
queen-cells.     In  a  week,  put  down  the  queen, 


West  Virginia  beekeepers  getting  in  the  limelight. 
the  Panhandle  field-meeting  Aug.  22. 


A  "movie  man"   was  engaged  to  take  pictures  at 
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leaving  the  upper  hive  until  the  brood  all 
hatches,  cutting  cells  if  necessary.  Then 
shake  the  bees  in  front  of  the  lower  hive, 
keeping  the  combs  to  be  used  as  a  second 
story  the  next  j^ear.  Would  these  combs  be 
reasonably  free  from  honev  and  pollen  ? 
Lincoln  City,  Del.  "        C.  A.  Colell. 

The  two  stories  are  left  only  until  time 
for  supers,  when  all  are  reduced  to  one 
story  (not  ten-frame,  as  you  say,  but  eight- 
frame,  altho  it  is  possible  that  ten-frame 
would  be  better  for  all  the  time) ;  and 
swarming  practically  never  occurs  until 
there  is  only  one  story.  Then  the  treatment 
may  be  anj'-  of  the  plans  given,  perhaps  as 
common   as   any  being   the   "put-up"   plan. 

The  plan  you  propose  would  leave  the 
combs  containing  considerable  pollen  and 
honey,  the  amount  depending  on  how  much 
brood  was  present  at  the  time  of  swarming; 
for  at  that  time  the  combs  would  be  full, 
and  any  cells  not  containing  brood  would 
be  filled  with  honey  or  pollen.  Frankly,  I 
don 't  believe  your  scheme  to  keep  over  these 
combs  without  any  bees  on  them  would  work 
out  ^■ery  satisfactorily.  C.  C.  Miller. 


=»o  ^  ac 


How  the  Bees  Miss  Euphemia  M  'Isaac, 

Helped  on  the  the    owner    and    operator 

Fruit-Farm  of    the    Cranford    farm, 

near  Benton  Harbor, 
Michigan,  had  a  King  apple-tree  that  would 
not  produce  fruit.  She  sprayed  it,  scraped 
its  bark,  trimmed  its  branches,  but  the  King 
simply  kept  on  soldiering  on  the  job,  and 
the  owner  was  without  any  recompense 
save  that  of  its  shading  branches  which 
kept  the  sun  from  one  end  of  the  porch. 


DIFFERENT  FIELDS 


Miss  M  'Isaac  then  turned  to  the  last 
resort.  In  proper  season  she  located  four 
colonies  of  bees  right  under  the  tree,  where- 
upon the  little  workers  fell  to  an  immense 
pollenization  job. 

This  year  the  tree  seemed  to  make  up  for 
its  failure  of  other  years.  There  seemed 
to  be  an  apple  for  each  blossom,  and  Miss 
M 'Isaac  is  giving  most  of  the  credit  to 
the  bees. 

Miss  M  'Isaac  is  a  city-raised  woman, 
who  with  her  sister  left  off  nursing  humans 
in  a  city  hospital  to  nurse  soil  into  produc- 
ing fruit  in  Michigan.  Her  success  has  been 
pronounced.  She  now  conducts  an  eleven- 
acre  place  on  a  hilltop.  In  thirteen  years 
she  has  not  had  a  crop  failure.  She  keeps 
about  ten  colonies  of  bees.  They  work  on 
fruit-bloom  in  the  early  season,  and  on  buck- 
wheat, which  she  ■  sows  between  the  rows, 
later  on.  J.  L.  Graff. 

Chicaco,  111. 


Cf= 


Does  the  Public  On   reading   the   article 

Like  the  Darker  by  A.  C.  Miller  on  page 

Honeys?  600,    August,    we    are 

not  sure  that  we  quite 
agree.  We  have  three  grades  of  honey  here 
— the  spring  (or  dandelion)  honey,  which 
has  a  light-yellow  color;  the  clover  and  al- 
falfa, which  is  white,  and  the  fall  flow,  a 
mixture  of  clover  and  rabbit-brush.  We  try 
our  best  to  keep  these  thre~e  grades  separate, 
extracting  from  the  brood-nest  about  June 
10  in  preparation  for  our  alfalfa  flow;  then 
in  July  and  August  we  extract  in  order  to 
be  ready  for  our  fall  flow  about  Sept.  1.  If 
we  did  not  do  this,  we  should  have  a  dark 
honey  thruout  the  season.     We  do  not  feed 


Miss  M'Isaac's  home  and  apiary.      Ten   colonies  of   bees   are   kept,   principally   for   pollenizina;   fiuit-blossoms. 
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sugar,  but  let  the  bees  wiiitei-  on  any  sealed 
honey  they  have. 

The  three  grades  are  sold  at  the  same 
price,  and  we  feel  that  we  give  value  re- 
ceived. The  public  has  learned  to  know  the 
difference  in  the  grades,  and  yet  to  buy  and 
eat  it  all.  They  buy  the  darker  grades  in 
5  or  10  lb.  lots,  some  of  it  for  winter  use, 
but  most  of  it  for  summer,  since  it  is  just 
as  good  for  canning  fruit,  and  while  in  the 
liquid  form  is  quite  as  good  to  eat.  Then 
for  winter  use  we  fill  the  five-gallon  cans 
with  our  white  honey,  as  it  granulates  with 
a  finer  grain  than  the  darker  honey,  and  also 
has  a  better  flavor  after  granulation. 

We  stand  behind  every  can  of  honey  we 
sell;  and  people  know  that,  if  they  are  not 
satisfied,  the  money  will  be  cheerfully  re- 
funded. But  so  far  we  have  never  had  a 
single  can  come  back,  which  seems  to  prove 
that  the  dark  honey  has  given  good  satis- 
faction. M.  L.  Skougard. 

Parowan,  Utah. 


Disturbing  the  Some  beekeepers  say  in 

Bees  in  the  effect,   "Don't  monkey 

Cellar  with  the  bees  in  the  cel- 

lar during  the  winter." 
Well,  it  may  be  good  advice  to  some  people, 
and  perhaps  to  most;  but  I  have  a  habit  of 
placing  all  light  colonies  where  I  can  "mon- 
key" with  them. 

Of  course  some  will  immediately  exclaim, 
"You  should  not  have  light  colonies,"  and 
I  at  once  reply,  "Locality!" 

Our  honey-flow  often  does  not  start  till 
August  and  lasts  till  the  first  heavy  frost 
in  September,  and  it  may  happen  that  some 
particularly  good  honey-gatherers  have  a 
craze  for  putting  it  in  the  supers  and  leav- 
ing the  brood-chamber  weighing  only  50 
pounds — cover,  bottom,  and  all.  Then  a 
heavy  frost  may  be  continuous  for  a  few 
nights,  succeeded  further  by  such  chilly 
weather  that  it  is  diflScult  to  feed.  And  now 
a  further  excuse:  I  have  to  help  with  the 
thrashing  and  we  and  the  neighbors  are  al- 
ways short  of  help.  Thus  it  results  that 
there  are  always  a  few  light  ones  to  go  into 
the  cellar. 

About  New  Year 's  day  I  open  the  light 
hives  and  lay  a  frame  of  honey  on  top. 
Sometimes  I  draw  out  an  empty  and  insert 
one  near  the  cluster.  So  far  I  have  never 
seen  anj'thing  wrong  with  this  practice.  Of 
<  ourse  the  queen  starts  laying.  Last  year 
I  fed  onl}'  one,  which  was  a  weak  colony 
with  a  fine-looking  queen  of  good  Italian 
stock;  and  when  I  carried  that  hive  out  in 
the  spring  there  were  ten  frames  of  fine- 
looking  bees.  I  fed  some  combs  of  honey 
and  divided,  getting  a  queen  from  Alabama, 
and  soon  had  two  strong  colonies. 

There  was  one  fly  in  the  ointment,  how- 
ever —  the   queen   of   the   fed   colony   soon 


started  laying  drone  eggs  too  frequently,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  kill  her  and  introduce  an- 
other at  a  cost  of  75  cents.  Taken  all 
together  I  consider  the  increase  I  made  in 
the  winter  as  profitable  as  any  manipulation 
I  ever  made  with  bees.  I  have  four  or  five 
hives  at  present;  and  if  I  have  continued 
success  I  plan  to  build  a  new  cellar  with 
more  room  and  to  keep  all  late  swarms  apart 
for  cellar  increase.  W.  J.  Boughen. 

Valley  River,  Manitoba. 


Good  Eeturns  The  accompanying  pic- 

from  a  Colony  ture    shows    the    honey 

in  a  City  Block  I  took  from  a  colony  of 

bees  which  I  have  in 
my  office  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Vatet 
Block  at  the  corner  of  Jackson  and  High 
streets,  Muncie,  Ind.  This  colony  is  located 
in  the  center  of  a  city  of  about  28,000  popu- 
lation, and  yet  I  took  from  them  last  season 
252  sections  of  honey.  I  think  this  a  pretty 
good  production  for  such  a  location. 


Honey  produced  by  one  colony  in  a  third-story 
window  of  a  city  office  building. 

The  bees  were  in  an  observatory  hive 
which  I  placed  in  my  office  in  order  to  cre- 
ate an  interest  in  bee  culture  among  the 
schoolchildren  of  Muncie  and  Center  Town- 
ship. As  it  turned  out,  I  learned  a  few  facts 
myself — one  being  that  bees  consume  great 
quantities  of  honey.  I  also  learned  that, 
tho  the  temperature  of  the  Toom  was  never 
lower  than  65  degrees,  still  the  queen  did 
not  begin  to  lay  until  about  March  first. 

Muncie.    Indiana.  W.  D.  Carter. 
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Honey-liouse  and         The    accompanying    il- 
Hives  are  all  lustration  gives  a  view 

Home-made  of    our    bee-house    and 

workshop,  also  showing 
a  part  of  our  apiary.  The  house  is  12  x  24 
X  8  feet,  is  built  on  concrete  foundation,  and 
cost   $114.14    for   material.     The   work   was 


done  by  myself,  as  I  happen  to  be  a  car- 
penter. The  hives  too  are  home-made,  but 
do  not  look  much  like  the  usual  hives  made 
of  dry-goods  boxes.  C.  Klabuhn. 

Conneaut,  Pa. 


Empty  Super  if  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller:— Sup- 

Above  Gives  Com-  pose  the  main  honey- 
fort;  Below,  Pre-  flow  this  summer 
vents  Eobbing  should  end  about  Aug. 
1,  as  it  frequently  does 
here,  and  all  comb  honey  were  removed  from 
the  hive  (Buckeye),  how  would  it  do  to 
place  an  empty  super  on  the  hive  for  an 
air-space  so  the  entrance  might  be  con- 
tracted to  x^revent  robbing?  I  should  like 
to  leave  the  bees  for  two  weeks  at  that 
time,  and  I  fear  things  might  go  wrong  in 
my  absence.  No  doubt  you  could  tell  me  of 
a  better  scheme.  J.  H.  Diebel. 
Columbus,   Ohio. 

If  I  get  your  idea,  it  is  that  during  your 
absence  you  want  to  leave  the  bees  only  a 
small  entrance,  so  they  will  easily  protect 
themselves  against  robbers,  and  lest  there 
should  be  any  approach  toward  suffocation 
you  plan  to  put  an  empty  super  on  top,  so 
as  to  give  more  air. 

If  there  is  no  robbing  immediately  before 
your  departure,  with  colonies  reasonably 
strong,  it  hardly  seems  possible  there  should 
be  any  robbing,  even  with  full  entrance. 
But  suppose  you  do  contract  the  entrance, 
with  no  other  precaution.  If  it  becomes  un- 
comfortably warm  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  bees  from  coming  out  to  sit  in  a 
bunch  at  the  entrance  where  it  is  more  com- 
fortable. Still,  your  empty  super  on  top 
would  probably  make  it  at  least  a  little  more 
comfortable,  and  could  do  no  harm.  It  is 
just  possible  those  bees  might  take  it  into 


their  heads  to  store  a  little  surplus  while  you 
were  gone,  in  which  case  the  super  would 
come  in  handy.  But  while  you  're  about  it, 
if  you  are  flush  with  empty  supers  why  not 
put  one  under  as  well  as  on  top?  Bobbers 
are  averse  to  crossing  any  confined  space 
where  they  cannot  take  to  immediate  flight 
if  attacked,  and  the  empty  super  below 
would  tend  to  safety,  even  without  any 
smaller  entrance.  C.  C.  Miller. 


War  Prices  in 
Denmark;  Crop 
About  Thirty-two 
Pounds  per  Colony 


For  several  years  I  liv- 
ed in  California  and 
kept  bees  as  a  side  line, 
until  ill  health  caused 
me  to  leave  for  Den- 
mark. A  year  later  my  father  died,  leaving 
me  to  look  after  his  work,  which  included 
the  care  of  about  thirty  colonies.  I  am  go- 
ing into  this  work  in  a  more  extensive  way 
and  am  trying  my  best  to  make  things  move. 
I  am  taking  up  American  methods  of  bee- 
keeping and  have  also  started  commercial 
queen-rearing. 

No  one  here  uses  the  Langstroth  hive; 
but  in  time  they  probably  will,  when  they 
find  how  much  easier  it  is  to  handle.  I  have 
twenty  home-made  ones  now  in  use.  In  this 
country  we  have  to  use  the  double-walled 
hive,  as  the  weather  is  very  changeable  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer  when  brood- 
rearing   starts. 

In   the  past   three   years  I   have   made   a 


Papaya  tree  on  the  honey  farm  of  U.  Trista,  Santa 
C'hira,   Cuba.      See  editorial. 
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fair  surplus;  but  this  year  was  the  best,  my 
bees  giving  nie  tVom  20  to  125  pounds  (Dan- 
ish weight),  which  measure  is  a  little  more 
than  the  English  pound.  All  together  from 
25  stands,  spring  count,  I  received  800 
pounds.  On  account  of  the  war,  prices  are 
up  and  we  are  getting  from  30  to  40  cents  a 
pound,  which  is  more  than  we  have  ever  ob- 
tained in  this  country. 

Altho  there  was  a  heavy  loss  in  bees  in 
the  winter  of  1915-16,  many  old  beekeepers 
having  a  total  loss,  still  those  having  a  few 
stands  left  were  enabled  by  the  unusual 
swarming  to  increase  their  number  of  colo- 
nies and  to  obtain  a  fair  yield  the  same 
year. 

The  weather  from  early  spring  till  the 
latter  part  of  June  was  very  cold;  but  the 
first  of  July  it  became  warm,  and  the  wild 
wisteria  gave  us  quite  a  little  surplus.  In 
some  years  we  get  our  sole  crop  from  this 
plant.  Then  the  whitiej  clover  came  on, 
and  from  then  until  August  the  bees  gath- 
ered quite  a  lot  of  honey. 

Tobjerg,  Denmark.  James  Clausen. 


Second-Hand  Vinegar 
Barrels  Unsafe  for 
Any  Kind  of  Honey. 

Grawn,  Mich. 


Would  it  be  all  right' 
to  put  buckwheat 
honey  in  used  vine- 
gar-barrels that  are 
scalded  out? 
Howard  Anderson. 
[We  would  not  recommend  the  use  of  sec- 
ond-hand vinegar-barrels.  The  staves  would 
be  soaked  up  with  water,  and  the  honey, 
after  it  had  absorbed  this  water,  would  be 
almost  sure  to  leak  out  in  spite  of  all  you 
could  do.  Using  second-hand  barrels  is  a 
rather  risky  proposition  any  way;  and  in 
case  of  vinegar-barrels,  in  addition  to  the 
danger  of  the  shrinkage  of  the  wood  we  are 
afraid    the   honey    might   be    injured. — Ed.] 


When  in  immediate  need  of  a  queen-cage 
in  an  outyard,  roll  a  strip  of  foundation 
from  a  section  into  a  cylinder  %  inch  in 
diameter  and  pinch  the  end  down  together. 
After  securing  the  queen,  close  with  another 
strip.  E.  C.  Bird. 

Boulder,  Golo. 


THE   BACK  LOT   BUZZEU. 
BY  J.   H.   DONAHEY. 

Speakin'    of   honey,   what's    thr    matter    with    liirkv'hrat    cakes    and    honey,    or    buckwheat    honey    and^ 
Ovrkvjheat  cakes?     Say,  Maw,  pam   the  honey. 
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^KG.T=?  (Mother  Goose P/agB 


b/shonest  Horner  sat  in  a  corner, 
Scraping  hi6  sections  clean, 
He  stuc/<  in  his  tJiumb,  andtlien  lool<inggIum 

Said,  "¥e!l,    Pll  jm^  put  that  in  between,: 


alette--  K, 
ai"^      shirker. 

<l  stay 


m^ 
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GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST,  AND  WEST 


NO   g  V  e  ater 
cause    tor 
disease  can 
hs    found    than 
the  lack  of  abundant  stores,  which  means 
weak  colonies,  the  easy  prey  of  disease. 


IN  CALIFORNIA 

P.  C.  Chadwick,  Redlands,  Cal. 


Scarcely  a  day  has  passed  since  mid- 
Aug'ust  that  smoke  columns  have  not  an- 
nounced brush  fires  of  magnitude.  In  the 
region  of  Perris,  Riverside  County,  the 
Cleveland  forest  reserve,  and  near  Filmore 
and  Sespee,  the  gTeatest  damage  has  been 
done.  Many  square  miles  near  Sespee  were 
de\astated,  with  reported  less  of  life  and 

bees. 

«  *  » 

AVith  our  Government  placing  sugar  at 
a  figure  of  about  eight  cents,  with  the  pos- 
sible resti'iction  of  the  amount  used  per 
capita,  we  are  led  to  wonder  if  honey  will 
be  left  in  the  unrestricted  luxurj'  class  as 
is  now  the  case  in  Europe  or  whether  the 
price  will  also  be  fixed  by  the  Government. 
Whichever  it  may  be  there  is  little  danger 
of  7-cent  honey  for  some  time  to  come. 
-■»  «  « 

The  draft  net  has  caught  many  of  the 
younger  beekeepers  of  our  state.  We 
ought  to  lend  a  helping  hand  where  de- 
sired in  keeping  secure  their  holdings  un- 
til they  may  return.  War  is  not  to  the 
liking  of  any  of  us;  but  when  necessary,  as 
in  our  present  situation,  those  who  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  dangers  should  not  be  for- 
gotten by  their  fellow-beekeepers  who  may 
be  able  to  help  them  out  during  their  ab- 
sence. 

I  am  glad  that  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  editor  of  the  Ame7-ican  Bee  Journal  has 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  myself  re- 
garding capping-raelters.  In  an  article  on 
page  345  of  that  journal  he  says,  "  In 
fart  it  is  impossible  to  secure  out  of  the 
capping  -  melter  anything  but  an  inferior 
quality  of  honey.  For  that  reason  we 
have  discarded  the  eapping-melter."  That 
has  been  my  contention  for  a  number  of 
yeais.  I  have  stuck  to  the  capping-box 
and  the  solar  extractor  as  a  means  of  se- 
curing the  best  possible  quality  of  honey, 
altho  I  have  been  classed  as  antiquated 
in  that  resj^ect.  Now  I  have  at  least  one 
man  of  authority  on  my  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Wesley  Foster  in  American  Bee  Journal, 
October  issue,  page  339,  says,  "  Light  amber 


honey  of  equal 
flavor  is  worth 
as  much  as 
water  while ; 
and  the  time  is  coming  when  it  will  bring 
the  same  price."  In  this  I  feel  that  Mr. 
Foster  is  mistaken.  The  one  factor  alone, 
that  dark  honey  predominates,  will  always 
leave  a  demand  for  white.  Besides,  honey 
is  not  sold  o^•er  the  counter  by  the  flavor  as 
much  as  b,y  looks,  and  no  one  can  deny  that 
looks  dominate  the  world  to  a  large  extent. 
In  the  same  article  Mr.  Foster  says: 
"  The  fact  is  that  the  averag'e  beekeeper 
does  not  know  within  two  cents  per  pound 
what  his  honey  is  worth  at  his  station  after 
he  has  read  the  market  reports."  In  this 
I  believe  ho  is  entirely  correct.  At  one 
time  this  spring  the  price  advanced  nearly 
five  cents  in  a  week's  time,  yet  the  ad- 
vances were  not  reported  by  some  of  our 
weekly  papers  that  were  depended  on  for 
quotations  until  fhe  second  week  after  the 
raise. 

There  have  been  no  articles  in  recent 
issues  of  Gleanings  that  have  appealed 
to  me  so  much  as  that  of  J.  L.  Byer  on 
page  755,  October.  His  remarks  on  the 
size  of  hives  are  well  worth  the  time  of 
reading.  After  quite  a  long  exjierience  in 
the  East,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  cellar  win- 
tering will  become  a  thing  of  the  past  in 
years  to  come.  I  never  had  a  colony  die 
from  the  cold  where  normal  conditions  ex- 
isted and  plenty  of  stores  were  provided. 
One  significant  statement  of  Mr.  Byer's 
struck  me  as  exceptionally  good :  "  No,  it  is 
not  a  question  of  size  of  hive,  but  of  ada^Dt- 
ing  radically  different  management  to  radi- 
cally different  hives."  In  this  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Byer  is  entirely  correct,  yet  I  would  not 
for  an  instant  advocate  several  different 
types  of  hives  for  any  one  beekeeper  or 
even  for  one  community.  One  style  of 
hive  for  an  individual  beekeeper  should  be 
adhered  to  for  the  reason  of  economy,  un- 
less such  style  should  be  entirel,y  antiquat- 
ed in  the  community.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  there"  is  a  big  advantage  in  having 
hives  like  the  prevailing  type  in  the  com- 
munity. A  standard  style  is  desirable,  for 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  sell  or  exchange 
to  other  beekeepers  odd  sizes  or  odd  styles 
oE  hives.  In  California  the  neighborhood 
of  beekeepers  includes  the  whole  state,  and 
the  prevailing  style  of  liive  is  the  L.  ten- 
frame.  There  are  many  eight-frame  hives, 
but  I  believe  they  are  going  out  rapidly 
in  many  places.     My  personal  choice  would 
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be  n  frame  slightly  shorter  than  the  L.  s.'za 
but  deeper,  with  ten  frames  in  a  body 
slig'htl}'  wider  than  the  L.  size.  But  as  I 
am  in  a  community  where  the  standard  L. 
size  predominates  and  have  learned  to  work 


them  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  as  Mr.  Byer 
suggests,  I  am  satisfied,  not  only  with  the 
style  but  in  the  knowledge  that  the  L. 
standard  is  perhaps  the  nearest  perfect  of 
any  in  the  market  today. 


RE  A  LIZING 
the  growing 
needs  of  the 
beekeeping  in- 
dustry of  this  state  the  faculty  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas  is  now  providing  courses  in  apicul- 
ture. These  courses  were  adopted  in  1916 
and  are  offered  this  year  for  the  fix-st  time. 
The  courses  were  prepared  by  and  will  be 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Prof.  S.  W. 
Bilsing,  of  the  Department  of  Entomology. 
There  are  noAv  many  students  attending  the 
Institution  who  are  directly  interested  in 
beekeeping  at  home,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son why  they  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  further  their  knoAvledge  of  this 
industry.  These  courses  will  fill  a  loug- 
felt  want  in  this  state,  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  the  honey-producing 
states. 

Tlie  first  course  is  offered  to  the  students 
of  the  regular  four-year  college  course.  It 
will  consist  of  classroom  lessons  supple- 
mented by  laboratoiy  practice.  This  course 
is  required  of  all  students  in  the  Entomol- 
ogy group,  and  is  elective  to  all  students 
taking  the  Agricultural  course.  Included 
in  the  course  is  a  study  of  the  history  and 
djevelopment  of  the  beekeeping  industry 
from  early  times ;  a  study  of  the  biology  and 
life-history  of  the  honej^bee;  races  and 
types  of  bees;  apiary  management  which 
will  include  a  study  of  honey  production  and 
marketing  of  the  apiaiy  products;  honey 
tlora  of  the  state;  apiary  by-products;  ele- 
mentary queen-rearing,  and  a  study  of  bee 
diseases.  In  addition  to  the  lectures  and 
recitations  supplementary  reading  of  the 
beekeeping  literature  will  be  given  to  enable 
the  student  to  become  fully  acquainted  with 
the  modern  problems  and  workers  of  the 
industiy.  In  the  practice  work  the  student 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  study  and  as- 
semble all  makes  of  equipment  and  accesso- 
ries, and  can  thus  learn  the  uses  of  all  the 
modern  beekeeping  appliances.  Actual 
apiary  practice  will  be  given,  and  a  study 
will  be  made  of  some  of  the  larger  and  suc- 
cessful apiai*ies  of  the  state. 

The  second  course  is  offered  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  two-year  course  in  agriculture. 
This  course  will  follow  the  general  outline 


IN  TEXAS 

F.  B.  Paddock,  State  Entomologist 


of  the  first 
course,  e  x  c  ept 
that  the  more 
teclmical  phases 
of  the  subject  will  be  omitted.  Particular 
attention  will  be  given  to  conditions  as  they 
are  related  to  the  farm  life  of  this  state. 
The  practice  work  given  with  this  course 
will  be  very  similar  to  that  given  with  the 
first  coui'se.  The  students  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  handle  the  bees  in  the  api- 
aiy, with  an  idea  of  improving  conditions 
of  beekeeping  as  an  adjunct  to  the  farm. 

The  work  in  both  of  the  courses  is  offer- 
ed during  the  second  half  of  the  year.  This 
will  enable  the  students  to  get  that  phase  of 
the  subject  most  needed. 

The  Department  of  Entomology  is  now 
well  equipped  to  give  these  courses  to  the 
students.  The  apiary  is  at  pi*esent  small, 
but  will  be  enlarged  as  the  work  in  the 
courses  demands.  This  will  give  the  stu- 
dents an  excellent  opportunity  to  see  what 
can  be  done  with  a  small  start.  Queens  of 
the  best  type,  produced  by  Texas  breeders, 
will  be  maintained  in  all  of  the  colonies. 
This  will  afford  the  student  a  chance  to 
study  the  different  strains  of  the  various 
races  of  bees.  Honey  production  from 
various  angles  will  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  student.  The  equipment  in- 
cludes automatic  honey-extractors  and  wax- 
presses. 

A  honey-house  will  be  built  in  the  near 
future,  it  being  provided  for  by  the  last 
liCgislature.  Prof.  Bilsing  is  now  gather- 
ing data,  and  will  plan  the  house  along  tb? 
most  approved  lines.  Room  will  be  pro- 
vided in  the  house  to  accommodate  the 
classes  in  apiculture. 

The  objects  of  thie  courses  in  apiculture 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  1.  To  im- 
prove the  beekeeping  conditibus  of  the 
state ;  2.  To  encourage  the  keeping  of  bees 
on  more  farms  in  this  state;  3.  To  train  the 
students  to  act  as  investigators  in  apicul- 
ture, and  to  train  students  who  may  be 
qualified  to  serve  as  foul-brood  inspectors. 

ASSISTANT     ENTOMOLOGIST     IN     CHArC.E     OF 
FOUL  BROOD. 

On  October  1  Mr.  W.  E.  Jackson  as- 
sumed his  duties  as  Assistant  Entomolofgist 
of    the    Texas    Experiment    Station.      i-As 
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such  be  will  be  in  active  cbarge  on  the 
foul-brood-eradieation  work  in  this  state. 
Mr.  Jackson  comes  from  the  Oklahoma  Ex- 
periment Station,  where  he  has  been  em- 
ployed for  two  years.  In  addition  to  his 
excellent  training  Mr.  Jackson  has  had 
several  years  of  experienos  in  practical  api- 
culture, having  operated  his  own  apiaries, 
and  later  having  had  charge  of  the  largest 
apiary  in  Oklahoma.  He  will  devote  his 
entire  time  to  the  foul-brood  work  in  Texas, 
a  part  of  the  general  plan  of  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  servioe^,  as  provided  for 
by  the  last  Legislature.  It  is  felt  that 
much  good  will  come  from  the  closer  con- 
tact of  the  State  Entomologist's  office  with 
the  beekeepers  of  the  state  as  a  result  of 
this  work.  Many  n.ew  counties  will  be  or- 
ganized under  his  direction  for  the  fight 
against  foul  brood. 

ORGANIZED  EFFORT  AGAINST  BOX  HIVES. 

The  Anderson  County  Beekeepers'  As- 
sociation is  again  doing  things.  There 
have  been  a  great  many  box  hives  in  tha 
county,  and  the  association  is  doing  every- 
thing  possible   to    correct   this   evil.     Last 


month  the  olfioers  of  tlie  a-^sociation  pre- 
vailed upon  fifty  of  these  box-hive  bee- 
keepers to  transfer  and  put  new  cjUDens  in 
their  hives.  The  50-queen  order  was  placed 
with  a  queen-breeder  in  an  adjoining  coun- 
ty, who  agreed  to  deliver  them  in  person, 
and  to  introduce  them  without  extra  charge. 
Receiving  such  a  large  order,  and  from  an 
association,  the  queen-breeder  was  more 
than  willing  to  render  extra  service.  Every 
one  connected  with  this  transaction  was 
very  well  pleased.  To  indicate  this  the 
association  started  at  once  to  get  enough 
more  box-hive  beekeepers  interested  so  as 
to  be  able  to  place  another  large  order  for 
queens.  The  result  was  that  in  a  short  time 
they  were  able  to  send  off  a  second  order, 
this  time  for  87  queens.  Having  given 
satisfaction  with  the  first  order  the  same 
queen-breeder  was  selected  to  fill  the  second 
one.  On  this  second  order  he  used  the  same 
care,  personally  introducing  each  queen. 
As  a  result  of  these  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  county  association,  gi'eat  strides  have 
been  made  toward  putting  the  beekeeping 
industry  of  the  county  on  a  high  level. 


NOTES  FROM   CANADA 

}.  L.  Byer,  Markham,  Ont. 


TODAY,  Oct. 
11,  we  have 
just  finish- 
ed doing  Avhat 
feeding  we  thought  necessar3^  Generally 
speaking,  the  brood-nests  were  lighter  than 
we  anticipated  earlier  in  the  season,  ow- 
ing, no  doubt,  to  the  failure  of  buckwheat 
to  yield  nectar  during  the  last  half  of  Au- 
gust, on  account  of  unusually  cool  weather 
at  that  period.  Brood  -  rearing  always 
slackens  late  in  August;  and  with  a  buck- 
wheat flow  later  on,  much  honey  is  stored 
where  space  was  formerly  occujDied  with 
brood.  Before  the  bulk  of  maturing  brood 
emerged  this  year  the  flow  stopped,  and 
naturally  an  empty  lot  of  comb  was  left  in 
the  center  of  most  hives. 

FEEDING   SUGAR   NOT  TO  BE   CONDEMNED. 

A  few  of  our  leading  lights,  when  refer- 
•  ring  to  the  feeding  of  sugar,  frequently  in- 
fer that  such  practice  is  very  shady.  Why 
this  should  be  the  case  is  a  mystery  to  me, 
for  in  actual  practice  it  is  sometimes  a 
necessity  to  feed  sugar  or  let  the  bees  starve. 
For  instance,  this  season  up  at  our  north 
apiaries  the  crop  from  clover  was  very  light 
and  we  had  few  perfect  combs  of  honey  to 
save  for  feeding  later  on,  even  if  such  an 
idea  had  been  contemplated.  What  little 
white  honey  was  on  the  hives  was  extracted 
at  the  close  of  the  flow,  and  we  expected 


from  appear- 
ances at  that 
time  that  suffi- 
cient stores 
would  be  gathered  from  fall  flowers  to  suf- 
fice for  winter.  But  the  expecfed  flow 
failed  to  materialize:  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances what  should  we  do?  What  we 
did  do  was  to  feed  enough  sugar  sj^rup, 
even  if  sugar  did  cost  us  $9.40  laid  down  at 
the  station  near  our  yard,  to  make  us  feel 
sure  that  every  colony  was  in  good  condition 
for  winter.  An  average  of  10  ponnds  of 
sugar  was  fed  to  each  colony,  some  taking- 
more  and  some  less. 

At  the  five  yards  near  home,  quite  a  lot 
of  buckwheat  honey  was  stored,  altho  the 
surplus  was  much  less  than  we  expected 
before  extracting,  as  we  found  many  colo- 
nies with  full  top  stories  while  the  super 
next  to  tlie  brood-nest  was  almost  empty. 
Having  quite  a  lot  of  fine  combs  sealed  over 
in  supers,  we  saved  a  lot  for  feeding — about 
600 — so  as  to  avoid  buying  so  much  sugar. 
An  examination  of  brood-nests  later  showed 
that  things  were  much  the  same  as  at  our 
north  yards — few  colonies  quite  light,  but 
many  in  need  of  10  or  15  pounds  of  stores. 
We  have  just  finished  going  thru  those 
brood-nests,  hunting  out  the  light  combs 
and  substituting  full  oombs;  and  'aftter 
working  in  cool  weather  with  crau-ling  bees, 
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or  in  warmer  weather  with  robbing  bees, 
we  have  about  decided  that  one  such  ex- 
perience in  putting  in  so  many  full  combs 
in  the  fall  of  year,  when  the  brood-nests 
are  thus  more  or  less  disorganized,  is  about 
enough.  Tn  other  words,  if  a  colony  is 
short  ten  i:)ounds  I  would  rather  make  up 
the  deficiency  with  15  pounds  of  thick  syr- 
up than  to  tear  out  three  partly  filled  combs 
and  sulDstitute  tlu'ee  full  combs  of  honey. 
No  one  denies  that  honey  is  the  most  per- 
fect food  for  bees  when  brood-rearing  is 
taken  into  consideration ;  but  for  actual 
midwinter  use  I  wonder  if  any  beekeeper 
seriously  entertains  the  idea  that  sugar  syr- 
up is  in  any  way  detrimental  to  the  health 
of  the  adult  bees.  Personally  I  do  not  want 
to  buy  sugar  except  when  really  necessary; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  think  there  is  a  lot 
of  nonsense  being  written  as  to  the  hurtful 
effect  of  sugar-feeding  of  bees,  granting, 
as  already  intimated,  that  said  feeding  is 
confined  to  winter  conditions  when  little 
brood-rearing  is  going  on,  and  is,  indeed; 
not  desired. 

Our  north  apiaries  have  had  this  defi- 
ciency of  ten  pounds  per  colony  made  up 
by  feeding  15  pounds  of  syrup  to  each  one. 
Apiaries  around  home  have  had  on  the  aver- 
age three  full  combs  of  honey  placed  in 
brood-nests  after  taking  out  a  like  number 
of  partly  filled  combs.  No  matter  what 
your  attitude  is  on  sugar- fee  ding,  I  ask  any 
extensive  beekeeper  in  the  northern  zone, 
especially  outdoor  winterers,  "  Which  lot  of 
bees  would  you  prefer  to  take  chances  on?"' 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
wliich  Avould  be  the  best  gamble;  for,  other 
conditions  being  equal,  and  with  quite  a 
few  years'  experience  in  wintering  a  lot  of 
bees,  we  have  found  that  the  colony  with  a 
center  of  s^Tup  for  cold-weather  consump- 
tion needs  little  insurance  so  far  as  winter- 
ing is  concerned. 

Sugar  cost  us  about  $9.40  on  the  aver- 


age, and  buckwheat  honey  was  sold  for  13 
in  barrels,  and  13"", '2  in  tins.  At  that  figure 
I  think  the  margin  was  sufficient  to  have 
covered  all  costs  of  extracting,  etc.,  and  the 
feeding  job  here  at  home  would  have  been 
much  more  satisfactoiy,  from  my  viewpoint 
at  least.  It  is  needless  to  say  the  GOO  combs 
did  not  suffice  for  all  the  five  yards,  as  a 
few  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  was  fed  in 
addition  to  the  combs  saved  out.  Most  of 
the  latter  were  for  Langstroth  hives,  while 
tlie  majority  of  the  jumbo  hives  were  heavy 
enough  without  feeding. 

*  »  * 

liees  ai'ound  here  are  going  into  winter 
quarters  very  strong — too  strong,  in  fact,  if 
we  happen  to  have  a  very  mild  January  to 
start  brood-rearing  and  cause  stores  to  be 
consumed.  Many  colonies  in  10-frame  L. 
hives  actuallj'  fill  all  the  spaces  between 
tlie  combs  on  frosty  mornings  even  if  the 
bulk  of  combs  are  sealed  solid.  With  such 
a  force  of  bees  it  is  easy  to  see  what  might 
happen  with  a  warm  January,  as  such  con- 
ditions have  existed  before  to  my  knowl- 
edge, with  disastrous  results  in  some  cases. 

*  *  * 

ITone}^  prices  are  ruling  high,  higher,  and 
hinhest  ever — at  least  the  highast  for  our 
tim.e.  Speaking  j-estei'day  with  a  Toronto 
wholesaler  he  stated  that  in  a  week  or  two 
lie  would  be  able  to  supply  me  with  some 
California  honey.  Asking  what  the  price 
would  be,  he  stated  that  to  the  trade  they 
would  have  to  ask  20  cts.  a  pound  in  30- 
pound  tins.  While  we  do  not  expect  to 
buy  any  of  it,  yet  we  are  expectantly  wait- 
ing to  sample  that  from  the  far  West  that 
is  going  to  be  handed  out  at  such  top-notch 
prices.  The  dealer  was  not  sure  as  to  the 
Is'ind  of  honey,  but  said  the  sample  was  very- 
fine,  and  that  he  could  not  get  another  ear, 
so  we  do  not  know  what  to  expect — sage, 
orange,  alfalfa,  or  other  brand  not  familiar 
to  Canadian  taste. 


IP  over  any 
fedeial  -  ex- 
tension bee- 
worker  gets 
quite  seriously  ill,  so  that  it  looks  for  a 
time  as  tho  he  might  have  to  give  up  his 
work,  and  all  his  friends  are  worried, 
evidently  the  quickest  road  to  prompt  re- 
covery is  a  mention  of  the  illness  in  the 
Dixie  Bee  Department  of  Gleanings.  It 
cured  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  now  it  has  cured 
Mr.  Bartholomew.  May  they  both  stay 
f'ured — we  need  them. 


THE   DIXIE   BEE 

Grace  Allen,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


A  live,  ag- 
gressi\e  state 
beelc^epers'  _as- 
s  o  c  i  a  t  i  0  n  is 
There  is  such  a 
It   is  young,   to 


something  to  be  proud  of 
one  in  North  Carolina, 
be  sure,  but  it  is  no  sickly  weakling  with 
its  guardians  wondering  if  it  can  survive 
its  second  summer.  Thriving  and  enier- 
getic,  full  of  vigor  and  vitality,  it  is 
growing  steadily.  Organized  in  January  of 
this  year,  1917,  Avith  about  forty  members, 
it  had  grown  bv  the  end  of  August  to  a 
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membership  of  ninety-fmii-,  representing 
about  six  thousand  cokinies.  That  is  an 
average  increase  of  seven  new  members  a 
month.  But  it  did  not  grow  of  itself.  As- 
sociations seldom  do.  The  larger  beekeep- 
ers were  cireularized,  not  once  but  many 
times,  and  the  smaller  or  less  interested  ones 
somewhat  less  often.  And  while  now  there 
are  enough  prominent,  public-spirited  bee- 
keepers to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  asso- 
ciation, yet  the  campaign  for  new  members 
continues.  P]arly  in  September,  President 
Sherman  selected  eleven  interested  men,  ad- 
vantageously located,  as  a  special  committee 
to  put  forth  a  special  effort  to  get  new 
members,  because  of  course  there  are  still 
hundreds  not  yet  in.  He  sent  each  of  the 
eleven  a  list  of  those  in  his  neighboi-hood 
who  might  respond  to  pereonal  solicitation. 
He  sent  similar  lists  to  members  outside  of 
this  special  committtee.  So  he  has  set  the 
association  at  work  for  itself. 

The  plan  of  ehoos.'ng  the  place  for  the 
annual  conventions  is  unique.  North  Caro- 
lina being  a  long  state,  one  meeting  is  to 
be  held  in  the  central  part,  the  next  in  the 
east,  another  in  the  central  part,  the  next 
in  the  west,  and  then  the  sequence  repeated. 

Previous  to  the  organization  in  January, 
Prof.  Sherman  writes,  "  There  was  nj  unity, 
harmony,  fellowship,  nor  acquaintance 
among  the  state  beekeepers."  And  the 
beneficial  results  of  unity,  harmony,  and 
fellowship  as  worked  out  thru  organized 
effort  of  any  sort  are  recognized  quite  be- 
yond the  need  of  argument. 

Not  only  am  I  indebted  to  Prof.  Frank- 
lin Shei'man,  State  Entom.ologist,  and  Pres- 
ident of  the  association,  for  the  report  of 
this  work,  but  the  beekeepers  of  North 
Carolina  are  likewise  indebted  to  him  for 
his  iiiterest  and  well-directed  activity  in  be- 
half of  the  association.  In  all  of  this  he 
has  had  the  able  co-operation  of  Mr.  C.  L. 
Sams,  the  Extension  Bee  Specialist.  Har- 
mony again,  you  see,  and  united  effort. 

NOTES  FROM   THE   FAIRS. 

There  were  not  many  exhibits  in  the  api- 
cultural  department  of  the  Tennessee  State 
Fair  this  year.  The  crop  was  so  light  that 
most  beekeepers  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  There  were  several  small  exhibits, 
but  Mr.  J.  M.  Buchanan  had  the  only  real 
display.  We  especially  missed  seeing  the 
Ring  Brothers,  from  near  Franklin.  There 
are  four  King  boys,  two  of  whom  a-re  bee- 
keepers, while  all  of  them  were  farming 
with  their  father.  Two  volunteered;  the 
other  two  were  drafted.  How  our  hearts 
go  out  with  fbem,  and  Avith  all  our  fine, 
brave  lads  in  khaki ! 


"  Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears. 
Our  faith  triiunphaut  o'er  our  fears 

Are  all  with  them — are  all  with  them." 
(I  know  Longfellow  would  not  mind  the  cliange  in 
the  concludinj?  pronoun.) 

Mr.'  Bartholomew  Avas  over  from  Knox- 
villo,  attending  the  fair,  and  it  was  good  to 
see  him  getting  around  again  after  being 
sick  so  long;  but  it  was  not  so  good  to  learn 
why  he  had  no  exhibit  at  the  Tennessee 
State  Fair  at  Nashville,  wIilmi  he  was  to 
have  one  at  the  Tri-State  Fair  at  Memphis 
the  following  week.  It  was  all  a  difference 
in  the  attitude  of  the  fair  managements. 
Nashville  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  Ex- 
tension Department,  and  offered  no  hospi- 
tality nor  encouragement.  Memphis,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  had  invited  them  to  come, 
and  placed  generous  spac?  at  their  disposal. 

I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Bartholomew  since; 
but  he  told  me  that  he  planned  to  have  in 
his  booth  a  complete  hiv?,  a  packing-case, 
and  extracted  lioney  in  glass.  Each  of 
these  three  exhibits  was  to  bear  a  placard, 
reading,  respectively,  "  Keep  bees  in  this." 
"  Winter  them  in  this,"  "  And  you'll  get 
this." 

NOTE?   FROM   VIRGINIA. 

Following  the  formation  of  a  state  asso- 
ciation, county  organization  has  begun  in 
Virginia.  Furthermore',  fifty-four  bee- 
keejjers  have  agreed  to  try  ivinter  packing 
this  fall.  Good  for  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nith  Hawkins,  who  has  recently  visited  that 

state ! 

*  *  * 

Dry  fall  weather,  and  getting  cold  early. 

*  *  • 
Packed  vet? 


DREAM  AND  PRAYER 

(Written   after  reading  the  story  of  an   Armenian 
refugee.) 

Tale  after  tale  I  have  read, 
Till  my  tortured  dreams  are  dead. 
How  can  I  dream  of  a  Godlike  race, 
Tender  and  mighty  and  full  of  grace, 

.'Vs  I  used  to  do, 
When  dny  after  day  T  must  read 
Some  unbelievable  deed, 
Some  cru.shing,  incredible  thing? 
Thei'o's   reason   to   W'eep   but    no    reason    to    sins 

If  dreams  are  not  true. 

Pray?      With  the  heart  of  me  dumb? 

Hope :      Let  no  empty  hopes  come  ! 

Shaken  and  utterly  stifled  with  doubt 

Of  my  race  I  thought  God-like,  I  wander  about 

Thru  the  wistful  air, 
Till  I  pause  by  the  bees,  so  still, 
While  the  sun  on  the  low  near  hill 
Lays  gold  on  the  widowing  trees — 
And  my  heart  thanks  God  for  the  sun  and  the  lees! 

And  for  dream!     And  prayer! 
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FLORIDA    SUNSHINE 

E.  G.  Baldwin,  Deland,  Fla. 


SINCE  last 
issue,  from 
several 
places  in  the 
state,  east  coast  and  west,  has  come  the 
elieerin!>'  news  that  some  honey  has  been 
and  is  being  hai-vested.  One  man,  a  novice, 
reports  200  lbs.  from  half  a  dozen  colonies, 
and  larger  apiarists  say  there  is  honey  to 
be  had  now.  But  we  need  to  warn  becmen 
against  extracting  too  closely  at  this  time. 
Under  the  impetus  of  high  prices  and  good 
markets  many  Avill  bei  tempted  to  extract  too 
closely.  We  know  of  one  man  on  the  east 
coast  who  extracted  2500  lbs.,  and  will  have 
to  give  it  all  back  to  the  bees  again !  Bees 
need  forty  or  fifty  pounds  of  honey  in 
hives  at  this  time  of  year  to  carry  them  over 
surely  to  honey  next  spring  again.  Do  not 
be  governed  by  the  northern  reports  of 
30  lbs.  per  colony.  That  must  be  almost 
doubled  for  safety  in  Tlorida.  Safety  first, 
honey  seieond. 

AVERAGING    HONEY    PRICES. 

The  latest  Government  bulletin,  No.  7, 
sent  out  by  the  federal  authorities  from 
Washington,  quotes  from  nearly  a  dozen 
honey  markets  of  the  land ;  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  prices.  We  averaged 
these  prices  for  amber  and  light  extracted 
honey,  all  (luotations,  and  find  that  it  is  ISVi 
cents*  per  lb.  for  extracted  honey.  Think  of 
that!  The  average  price,  for  all  parts  of 
our  land,  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  is 
over  1 3  cents  per  lb.,  wholesale,  for  all  good 
grades  of  extracted  honeys !  To  think  that 
we  should  live  to  see  the  day  when  extracted 
honey  would  bring  as  much  as  butter  used  to 
sell  for,  and  more  than  beef  used  tio  bring! 
We  hope  that  Florida  beem.en  will  keep 
posted,  and  send  postals  to  Washing-ton  for 
copies  regularly  sent  out,  of  the  Monthly 
Crop  Report,  issued  by  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D. 
C.  Get  your  name  in,  and  the;  reports  will 
be  mailed  you  regularly.  Keep  posted. 
That  is  the  secret  of  success — one  of  them 
at  least. 

On  p.  88  of  the  Monthly  Crop  Report  re- 
ferred to  above,  we  note  that  Florida's  esti- 
mated average  crop  of  honey  up  to  Septem.- 
ber  1,  this  year,  is  put  at  58  lbs.  per  colo- 
ny, spring  count.  We  do  not  see  how  this 
can  be  possible,  and  fear  that  some  old  or 
erroneous  reports  or  estimates  must  have 
been  received  or  used.  So  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  learn,  for  the  bulk  of  Florida 
tlie  average  amount  of  honey  per  colony 
will  fall  far  below  this.  Only  in  favored 
localities  has  there  been  any  surplus  to  date, 
(October),  and  that  was  mostly  gathered  af- 
ter Sept.  i.     Only  a  few  reports  come  in  to 


the  Government 
authorities  from 
Florida;  and  an 
average,  based 
on  the  few  fa^'ored  localities,  will  always 
be  misleading.  Federal  authorities  com- 
plain that  tliey  can  not  get  a  good,  repre- 
sentative, avei'age  report  from  our  state. 

HONEY  PRICES. 

Beemen  of  Florida,  remember  that  honey 
is  now  a  scarce  article,  and  prices  are  gov- 
erned accordingly.  Perhaps  fewer  aj^iarists 
of  Florida  take  bee  journals  than  further 
north.  It  is  natural,  because  much  of  what 
is  written  for  the  periodicals  applies  most- 
I3'  or  only  to  conditions  in  tbei  northern 
states.  As  a  result,  many  beemen,  even  of 
good  standing  and  wide  experience  in  Flor- 
ida, think  it  of  little  use  to  subscribe  to 
the  northern  papers,  just  as  most  truck 
gardeners  of  Florida  are  helped  not  at  all 
by  the  northern  papers  in  the  general  rules 
for  growing  truck.  Consequently,  many 
beemen  in  our  state  do  not  keep  abreast  of 
the  current  conditions  and  prices,  and  so 
are  prone  to  take  the  first  price  offered  even 
when  less  than  the  real  value.  As  a  result, 
they  are  a  prej^  to  jobbers  and  speculators, 
and  the  South  has  always  been  considered 
a  fair  field  for  exploitation  by  honey-sharp- 
ers and  cheap-price  seekers.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  usual  quotation 
readings,  such  as  '•'  Cuban  and  southern 
honey,"  etc.,  that  usually  make  a  distinc- 
tion in  name,  no  matter  what  the  grade  or 
quality,  no  matter  how  good  the  honey  from 
the  South,  is  partly  due  to  the  effort  of 
bidders  and  buyers  to  keep  the  South  a  field 
for  cheap  honey-buying  but  not  necessarily 
for  buying  of  cheap  honey.  We  protest 
against  the  distinction  that  classes  Cuban 
with  Southern,  especially  with  Florida  hon- 
eys. The  good  honeys  of  Florida  are  as 
good  as  the  best;  the  poor  honeys  of  our 
state  are  as  poor  as  the  poorest.  Good  pal- 
metto, tupelo',  orange,  and  pennyroyal  hon- 
eys are  not  to  be  surpassed  by  the  finest  al- 
falfa, sweet  clover,  basswood,  or  sage.  Per- 
haps white  clover  only  can  surpass  them, 
and  even  that  does  not  always. 

So  again  we  say,  beemen  of  Florida,  re- 
member to  ask  a  good  price  for  your  prod- 
uct. While  the  quantity  is  slight  this  year, 
tliere  is  all  the  more  reason  why  you  should 
ask  a  stiff  price  for  what  you  may  have. 
All  other  commodities  are  higher  in  price; 
and  as  you  must  pay  your  toll  of  increased 
and  increasing  rates  and  prices  for  all  you 
buy,  you  owe  it  to  yoursehies  and  your 
families  to  ask  all  your  own  product  is 
worth. 
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JOHN  C.  Bull, 
sec  re  tary- 
treasurer  of 
the  National 
Beekeepers'  As- 
sociation, has 
scheduled  the 
folliowing,  dates 
for     the     slate 

associations'  annual  conventions:  Illinois, 
Nov.  14-15,  at  Spring-field;  Ohio,  Nov.  23- 
24,  at  Lima;  Indiana,  Nov.  26-27,  at  Indi- 
anapolis; Michigan,  Nov.  27-28,.  at  Sagi- 
naw; Chicago  and  Northwestern,  Nov.  30 
and  Dec.l,  at  Chicago;  Minnesota,  Dec.  4-5; 
Iowa,  Pee.  4-5;  and  Wisconsin,  Dec.  6-7. 
The  wisdom  of  the  course  adppted  by  the 
National  Secretary  is  apparent  because  of 
the  fact  that  by  aiTanging  the  state  meet- 
ings so  that  there  shall  be  no  conflict  of 
dates,  speakers  of  national  reputation  can 
make  the  entire  circuit  and  be  present  at  all 
of  these  state  association  meetings.  This  is 
good  headwork  and  common  selnse. 

*  *  * 

The  exportation  of  queens  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  Australia  appears  to  be  attend- 
ed with  more  and  more  risk  and  dissatis- 
faction. In  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Beekeepers'  Journal  an  article  ap- 
pears under  the  heading,  "  Queens,"  the 
first  paragraph  of  which  reads  as  follows : 
"  Mr.  Hopkins  blames  the  g'rafting  method 
for  the  loss  of  queens  imported  from  Ameri- 
ca. May  not  the  loss  be  caused  by  the  roail- 
bag?  being  bumped  about  more  noAvadays 
tliru  the  quicker  service,  or  thru  the  mail- 
bags  being  fumigated,  or  thru  the  queens 
being  put  into  the  ordinary  canvas  mail- 
bags  instead  of  specially  ventilated  mail- 
bags  as  they  used  to  be?" 

*  *  * 

The  program  of  the  28th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Illinois  State  Beekeepers'  Asso- 
ciation, to  be  held  in  the  sun  parlor  of  the 
Lei  and  Hotel,  Nov.  14  and  15,  1917,  and  the 
night  meeting  of  the  14th  in  the  Leland 
banquet  hall,  is  as  follows :  Call  to  order  at 
10  a.  m.  by  Pres.  Baxter,  of  Nauvoo;  in- 
vocation, Eev.  C.  Warber,  of  Alhambra;  ad- 
dress of  welcome;  response  and  president's 
address,  by  the  president;  reception  of 
members;  issuing  of  badges,  recess  until 
noon  hour  to  ^^sit  and  get  acquainted.  Af- 
ternoon session. — Report  of  A.  L.  Kildow, 
State  Inspector  of  Apiaries ;  "  Better  Bee- 
keeping," by  Hon.  N.  E.  France,  of  Platt- 
ville,  Wis.;  Question  box — (in  order  all  the 
time).  Night  session. — ^  "  Beekeeping  — 
North  and  South,"  (illustrated)  by  Frank 
C.  Pellett,  of  Atlantic,  la.  Second  day — 
Morning — "  Space   between    Frames  "   and 
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JUST  NEWS 

Editors 
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discussion  —  led 
by  C.  P.  Da- 
dant;  Election 
of  Officers  for 
1918 ;  group 
photogi'aph  tak- 
en to  go  in  the 
1917  report; 
judging  the  ex- 
hibits by  ballot  by  non-exhibitors.  After- 
noon session. — Prize  essays,  $5.00,  $4.00, 
$3.00,  $2.00,  $1.00.  Awards  will  be 
given  on  L50  lbs.  of  comb  honey,  and  150 
lbs.  of  extracted  honey.  Handsome  certifi- 
cates will  be  issued  to  the  winners  of  these 
awards;  and  upon  winning  either  of  them 
the  third  time,  a  valuable  gold  medal  will 
be  given  the  -winner.  (Explained  further 
at  rneeting).  Miss  Stewart,  of  Chicago,  will 
again  report  the  meeting.  Meeting  is  for 
women  as  well  as  men.  Headquarters  at 
Leland  Hotel,  where  rates  are  $1.25  and  up, 
European  plan.  It  is  expected  that  Editor 
E.  R.  Root,  of  Medina,  0.,  and  Dr.  E.  F. 
Pliillips,  of  AVashington,  D.  C,  will  also 
be  presenit.  Jas.  A.  Stone  is  the  efficient 
secretary  of  the  Association  and  in  charge 
of  the  program.  His  address  is  Spring- 
field, 111.,  Route  4. 


What  we  in  this  country  may  come  to 
in  the  use  of  sugar  is  possibly  foretold  by 
tlie  action  of  the  English  Ministry  of  Food 
Control  now  in  charge  of  the  consumption 
of  sugar  in  England.  There  a  local  food 
oRice  is  established  in  every  community. 
No  sugar  can  be  sold  at  retail  to  customers 
except  by  retailers  registered  by  the  local 
food-control  committee.';  every  household  is 
entitled  to  obtain  from  the  local  food  office 
a  sugar-registration  card,  to  cover  all  mem- 
bers of  the  household  not  in  receipt  of 
government  rations.  A  portion  of  this  card 
is  deposited  by  the  householder  with  the 
registered  retailer  selected  by  him.  The  re- 
tailer must  accept  sugar  cards  tendered  to 
him ;  the  retailer  is  required  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  registered  customers  Avbo  have  de- 
j)Osited  their  cards  with  him ;  caterers  and 
restaurants  of  all  kinds  will  have  their  sup- 
ply regulated  according  to  the  number  of 
meals  they  ordinarily  serve;  manufacturers 
will  have  their  supplies  of  sugar  reg-iUated 
in  accordance  with  strict  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  their  use  of  sugar;  registered 
retailers  will  have  their  supplies  of  sugar 
regulated  in  accordance  with  the  number  of 
their  registered  customers;  sugar  can  be 
obtained  by  caterers,  manufacturers,  and 
registered  retailers  only  on  sun-ender  of 
vouchers  issued  by  the  local  food  office; 
wholesalers  will  have  their  supplies  of  sugar 
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regulated  in  accordance  wiUi  the  quantity 
which  registered  retailers,  caterers,  insti- 
tutions, and  manufacturers  or  other  Avhole- 
salers  are  authorized  to  obtain  from  them. 
Severe  penalties  will  be  imposed  for  false 
statements    and    other    offenses    under    the 

plan. 

*  *  * 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Ontario 
Beekeepers'    Association    has    arranged    to 
hold  its  annual  convention  at  Hotel  Carls- 
Rite,  Toronto,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  Dee.  11,  12,  and  13,  1917.     The 
following  subjects  and  speakers  have  been 
an-anged    f  or :— Mr.    B.    F.    Kindig,    State 
Apiary    Inspector    of   Michigan,    has    con- 
sented' to  be  present  and  speak  of  "  Some 
Mistakes  in  Management  in  the  Bee-Yard  " 
and  of  "  Retailing^the  Honey  Crop."     Sub- 
jects discussed  by  Ontario  members  will  be 
"  Simple  Methods  of  Rearing  and  Introduc- 
ing Queens  "  by  Jno.  Newton,  of  Thames- 
ford  ;  "Mysterious  Losses  of  Adult  Bees"  by 
Jame-s  Armstrong,  of  Selkirk;  Wm.  Couse, 
of  Streetsville,  and  W.  A.  Chrysler,  Chat- 
ham; "  Out-apiaries"  by  E.  T.  Bainard,  of 
Lambeth;  "  The  Farmer  Beekeeper,"  by  W. 
W.  Webster,  Little  Britain;  "Apiary  Lo- 
cations" by   H.    G.    Sibbald,   of   Toronto; 
"  Wintering  "  by  J.  L.  Byer,  of  Markham ; 
and  "  Beekeeping  Appliances "  by  W.  J. 
Craig,   of  Brantford.     There  will  also   be 
question  -  drawei's  and  general  discussions. 
On    one    of    the    convention    evenings    the 
members  will  have  dinner  together  at  Hotel 
Carls-Rite,  so  that  the  social  side  of  the  con- 
vention may  not  be  overlooked.     This  is  the 
annual  gathering  of  the  beekeepers  of  On- 
tario.    All  are  cordially  invited,  including 
those  from  across  the  line  who  can  make  it 
convenient     to     attend.       Morley     Pettit, 
Guelph,  Ont.,  is  secretary-treasurer. 
*  *  * 

At  the  Minnesota  State  Fair  held  this 
year,  September  3-8,  Mr.  John  Jager  was 
superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Bee 
Culture  for  this  big  fair,  and  sent  out  a 
letter  to  the  beekeepers  of  Minnesota  urg- 
ing them  to  make  the  most  of  their  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  beekeeping  interests  at 
this  state  show.  The  letter  is  so  full  of  the 
sijiiit  that  should  animate  officers  of  all 
beekeepers'  associations  that  we  reprint^  it 
h-Lue  in  the  hope  that  it  will  help  to  inspire 
th3  whole  beekeeping  fraternity : 

St.  Paul,  Minn,,  Aug.  3,  1917. 
Greetings,  Brother  Beekeeper: — Our  country  de- 
mands food.  Honey  is  perfect  food.  The  National 
Pood  Training  Camps  are  planned  as  a  great  cam- 
paign in  connection  with  the  state  fairs  to  teach  the 
production  and  conservation  of  foods.  The  Min- 
nesota State  Fair,  Sept.  3  to  8,  will  be  a  great  food 
training  camp  in  the  voluntary  service  of  the  gov- 
ermnent.     Now  is  our  time  as  Leekeepers  to  make  a 


representative  showing  of  honey  and  the  beekeeping 
methods  of  our  state.  Every  beekeeper,  large  or 
small,  should  be  represented.  Honey  production 
should  show  its  maximum  importance  along  with 
other  food  products.  We  have  reclassified  Minne- 
sota into  three  sections — -the  region  of  the  woods, 
the  prairie  lands,  and  northern  Minnesota.  Each 
section  has  its  own  premium  classification.  This 
will  make  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  prizes. 
Every  beekeeper  can  participate  in  the  coming  ex- 
hibition, knowing  that  he  will  be  given  a  fair  and 
equal  chance.  I  am  enclosing  our  1917  premium 
list.  I  want  you-  to  read  it  over — every  word.  Then 
I  want  you  to  make  it  a  personal  matter  to  be 
represented  at  the  coming  fair.  Help  make  our  ex- 
hibit of  the  bee  industry  the  biggest,  best,  most 
bountiful  yet  held.  Let  us  show  to  the  world  Min- 
nesota honey  as  a  food  product.  Co-operation  must 
be  our  watchword  if  we  are  going  to  progress  in 
beekeeping.  We  must  work  together,  and  the  Min- 
nesota State  Pair  offers  a  good  opportunity  to  ex- 
hibit, to  talk,  to  boost,  to  demonstrate  honey  as 
food.  I  am  counting  on  your  exhibit,  brother  bee- 
keeper. Yours  for  beekeeping, 

John  Jagkr. 

The  recent  organization  of  the  beekeep- 
ers of  Virginia  is  already  bearing  good 
fruit.  The  Brunswick  County  Beekeepers' 
A'ssociatliion,,  organized  at  Lawrenicevilley 
Va.,  on  Sept.  29,  is  one  result  of  the  state 
organization.  This  new  association  results 
from  the  efforts  of  County  Agent  J.  B. 
Lewis,  with  the  assistance  given  him  by 
State  Entomologist  W.  J.  Schoene  and  Ken- 
nith  Hawkins,  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  who  have  been  do- 
ing some  excellent  extension  work  in  Vir- 
ginia the  past  summer.  The  offieers  of  the 
new  association  are:  J.  T.  Holloway,  pres- 
ident; W.  D.  Kates,  vice-president;  Dr. 
Richard  Manson,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
There  is  a  decidedly  enlarged  interest  being 
developed  in  beekeeping  in  Virginia  as  the 
result  of  the  extension  work  and  the  good 
it  has  aecomplislied  there;.  Prof.  Schoene, 
secretary  of  the  state  association,  is  a  very 
enthusiastic  workei',  and  expects  to  see  half 
a  dozen  more  counties  organized  as  a  result 
of  continued  extension  work  in  beekeeping. 

The  Sioux  City,  la..  Daily  Tribune  of 
I'ecent  date  says :  "  The  town  council  of 
Buck  Grove,  la.,  has  ordered  Dr.  A.  F. 
Bonney  to  remove  his  herd  of  thorobred 
bees  outside  of  the  corporation,  holding  that 
the  said  animals  (or  insects)  are  a  public 
nuisance.  Dr.  Bonney  has  called  in  the 
services  of  an  attorney  and  will  resist  the 
officers."  The  Tribune  adds :  "  Really,  it 
is  all  very  complex;  but  were  it  not  for  Dr. 
Bonney  not  many  people  would  know  of 
Buck  Grove,  la." 

A  letter  received  from  J.  U.  B.  Mc- 
Comack,  of  Gayle,  Jamaica,  B.  W.  L,  on 
Oct.  1,  says  that  a  terrific  stonni  visited  Ja- 
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maica  on  Sept.  23,  lasting  half  a  da}^,  and 
caused  vei-y  great  damage  to  the  crops  and 
destroyed  much  of  the  winter  pasturage  for 
bees.  Mr.  MeComack  says  that  in  his  lo- 
cality the  wind  blew  so  low  and  swift  that 
it  took  off  the  covers  of  many  hives  and 
blew  many  off  their  stands,  the  driving  rain 
also  killing  many  bees.  He  adds  that  very 
many  })eekeepers  will  likely  have  to  do 
hea\^  feeding  to  keep  their  bees  alive  and 
in  good  shape  for  spring. 


M.  B.  Talley,  bee  inspector  for  Victoria 
County,  Tex.,  writes  under  dale  of  Sept.  30 
that  he  had  just  lost  everything  except  his 
bees  and  carpenier  tools  by  fire.  He  adds 
that  his  part  of  Texas  is  still  very  dry  and 
the  bees  doing  littla;  that  some  have  a  very 
good  supply  of  stores,  and  others  are  on  the 
point  of  starvation.  Mr.  Talley  does  not 
state  whether  his  unfortunate  fire  was  the 
result  of  the  extreme  drouth  and  dryness  or 
otherwise. 


The  IsTew  Jersey  Beekeepers'  Association, 
believing  that  considerable  benefit  to  the  bee 
industry  might  be  secured  by  presenting  the 
industry  practically  to  the  people  attending 
the  New  Jersey  Statie  Fair  at  Trenton,  on 
Sept.  21-28,  rolled  up  its  sleeves,  and  by 
much  hard  work  and  some  self-sacrifice  put 
up  a  very  instructive  and  interesting  exhib- 
it. Several  observation  hives,  including 
queens,  were  shown,  as  was  also  an  old  .box- 
hive  abomination.  Modern  frame  hives  and 
all  the  appliances  of  up-to-date  beekeeping 
were  displayed.  Foul  brood  and  the  results 
of  wax-worms  were  shown  and  explained  to 
Juuidreds  of  inquirers.  But  a  colony  of 
live  bees  wliich  had  built  a  nest  of  combs  on 
Die  limb  of  a  tree  attracted  gTeat  attention. 
C.  H.  Root  brought  this  by  hand  from  one 
of  liis  yards  near  R-ed  Bank.  The  exhibit 
was  in  charge  of  E.  G.  Carr,  State  Bee  In- 
spector. JSTo  little  credit  is  due  Mr.  Carr 
and  President  Barclay  for  considerable  hard 
work  in  making  the  exjjeriment  a  success. 
Various  members  of  the  association  assisted 
on  different  daysu  A  large  amount  of 
honey  was  sold  under  an  association  label. 
A  curious  fact  was  the  small  demand  for 
comb  honey.  The  association  is  aiming  to 
become  more  closely  affiliated  with  the  State 
Agricultural  Department,  and  will  hold  its 
annual  winter  meeting  at  the  same  time  as 
does  the  State  Department,  in  January,  at 

Trenton. 

*  *  * 

The  Miimesota  Beekeepers'  Association 
holds  its  annual  meeting  December  4  and  5. 
at  Minneapolis.  An  exceptionally  good 
meeting  is  expected,  with  many  Minnesota 
beekeepers  and  outsiders  taking  pi'ominent 
parts  on  the  program.  The  editor  of 
Glean'INGS  will  be  present.  The  program 
is  in  the  final  process  of  preparation  and 
will  be  printed  for  distribution  before 
Nov.  1.  Eveiy  Minnesota  beekeeper  should 
plan  to  attend,  and  stay  the  two  f()llowing 
days  for  the  last  two  days  of  the  1917  ses- 
sion of  the  Minnesota  Horticultural  Society. 
Send  to  the  Secretary,  L.  V.  France,  Uni- 
versity Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  a  pro- 
gram, if  you  do  not  receive  one  by  Nov.  10. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  New 
York  Honey  Producers'  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  Genesee  Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Nov.  13  and 
14,  1917.  All  beekeepers  are  welcome  and 
invited  to  be  present.  An  interesting  pro- 
gram has  been  prepared  as  follows:  Tues- 
day', 10 :30  A.  M. — Call  to  order  by  presi- 
dent; secretary-treasurer's  reports;  "Wax- 
rendering,"  0.  L.  Hersbiser,  of  Kenmore. 
1  P.  M.  —  Appointment  of  committees. 
"  Beekeeping  as  a  Business,"  J.  L.  Byer,  of 
Markham,  Out.;  "Producing  Fancy  Comb 
Honey,"  S.  D.  House,  of  Camillus;  discus- 
sion ;  "  Did  it  Pay  to  Recommend  a  Mini- 
mum Selling  Price  for  the  1917  Honev 
Crop."  Wednesday,  10:30  a.  m.—"  Rear- 
ing Good  Queens,"  Chas.  Stewart,  of  Johns- 
town; "Which  Shall  We  Do— Keep  More 
Bees,  Keep  Better  Bees,  or  Keep  Bees  Bet- 
ter?" E.  R.  Root,  Medina,  0.;  discussions 
and  questions.  1  P.  M.  Election  of  officers ; 
reports  of  committees,  new  business ;  "  Pre- 
paring for  a  Crop  of  Honey,"  J.  L.  Bj-er; 
"  Bee  Diseases,"  by  State  Inspector ;  ques- 
tion-box; adjournment.  William  F.  VoU- 
mer,  of  Akron,  N.  Y.,  is  secretary  of  this 

association. 

«  «  « 

Honey  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  com- 
modities falling  Avithin  the  classification 
of  government  -  license  -  controlled  exports. 
Honey  may  be  shipped  abroad  as  freely 
now  as  before  the  war  exports  law  was 
passed  on  June  15  last. 


The  M.  C.  Silsbee  Co.,  whose  bee-supply 
manufactory  at  Haskinville,  N.  Y.,  was 
burned  out  Sept.  1,  has  started  a  new  plant 
at  Avoca,  N.  Y. 


Prof.  E.  R.  King,  Cornell  University, 
now  enlisted  in  the  United  States  aviation 
service  writes  that  only  one  man  connect- 
ed with  the  collegMi  has  been  exempted 
from  the  draft  on  industrial  gi'ounds, 
and  he  is  the  acting  farm  superintendent. 
The  war  has  taken  several-  professors  and 
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insti-uetors    and   many    assistiants,    and    no 

courses  in  apiculfure  will  be  given,  but  the 

apiaiy  will  be  maintained  and  be  lun  for 

boney. 

*  *  * 

DEATH    OF    0.    0.    POPPLETON. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  we  are  informed 
of  the  death  of  another  old  pioneer,  Mr. 
0.  0.  Poppleton,  which  occurred  Oct.  4  at 
the  Soldiers'  National  Sanitarium.  Hot 
Springs,  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Poppleton 
Avas  one  of  the  last  of  the  old  veterans  who 
helped  to  put  beekeeping  on  a  commercial 
basis  in  the  early  60's  and  70's. 

He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  1861  in  the 
Civil  War.  He  was  rapidly  promoted 
until  he  was  made  regimental  adjutant.  He 
served  his  country  faithfully  for  five  years; 
and  altho  he  received  no  scar,  yet  he  was 
in  many  of  the  important  battles.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  once,  but  was  later  ex- 
changed. He  began  beekeeping  shortly 
after  the  war  in  a  small  way  and  continu- 
ed till  he  had  some  150  colonies  in  Iowa. 
This  was  along  in  the  70's. 

He  was  one  of  the  early  advocates  of  win- 
ter packing  outdoors,  when  every  one  else 
was  wintering  indoors.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  invented  the  solar  wax-extractor,  or 
at  least  lie  was  one  of  the  early  users  of 
the  principle  of  melting  beeswax  by  means 
of  the  sun's  heat. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  the  merits 
of  the  Long  Idea  hive  that  has  been  ex- 
ploited in  these  columns  at  various  times. 
It  mattered  not  to  him  whether  he  was 
following  orthodoxy  so  long  as  he  could  get 
j'esults. 

When  he  went  to  Florida  he  started  out 
in  beekeeping  anew  with  the  same  hive. 
Notwithstanding  he  was  advanced  in  years 
lu's  business  increased  until  he  was  the 
largest  successful  migratory  beekeeper  in 
the  world.  Others  have  moved  whole  api- 
aries of  bees  from  time  to  time  to  catch 
new  pastures;  but  ultimately  tliey  gave  it 
up,  either  because  it  did  not  pay  or  be- 
cause they  lost  interest.  But  Mr.  Popple- 
ton practiced  migi'atory  beekeeping  among 
'^he  riorida  keys  for  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
The  Long  Idea  hive  which  he  had  adopted 
he  claimed  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  mov- 
ing about.  It  was  never  top  -  heavy  in 
moving,  and  would  never  be  blown  over  b}' 
liigh  winds  when  put  down  iri  place. 

He  moved  his  apiaries  on  a  gas^oline- 
lauuch  up  and  down  the  famous  Indian 
River.  He  would  breed  the  bees  in  one 
locality;  then,  when  of  the  proper  honey- 
gathering  strength,  he  would  move  tlicm 
to  palmetto  and  mangrove  districts. 

In  the  early  days  he  was  a  voluminous 


writer  for  the  bee  journals;  and  so  far  as 
we  know  his  copy  was  always  accepted, 
for  no  reader  could  help  knowing  that 
he  was  an  authority.  The  fact  that  his  early 
opinions  are  in  exact  harmony  with  later- 
daj'  practices  is  convincing  proof  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  business  at  a  time  when 
there  were  so  many  heresies  afloat, 

Mr.  Poi^pleton  was  of  spare  fignire,  hardly 
up  to  the  medium  in  height,  and  a  man  who 
was  an  invalid  much  of  the  time;  but  the 
fact  that  he  managed  so  many  bees  on  the 
migratory  plan  speaks  volumes  for  the 
man  and   for  the  hive  that  he   used.     He 


THE  LATE  0.  0.  POPPLETON. 

made  it  very  plain  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  handle  the  ordinai'y 
liives  on  the  tiering-up  prineiiDle  because 
he  could  not  lift  heavy  supers;  and  the 
Long  Idea  hive  had  nothing  heavier  than 
a  cover  or  a  brood-frame  to  lift.  When  he 
came  to  move  the  bees  he  hired  cheap  color- 
ed help  to  put  the  hives  on  the  boat  and 
take  them  off  again  at  the  destination.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  merits  of  the 
long  single-story  brood-nests,  capable  of 
holding  25  or  30  frames,  are  beginning  to 
create  some  interest  of  late  it  is  regrettable 
that  the  chief  advocate  of  the  hive  and 
system  should  have  passed  away  at  this 
time. 


November,  1917 

EVER  since  I 
heard  that 
talk  by  Dr. 
Barker  about 
worry  and  over- 
anxiety  I  have 
tried  to  avoid 
being  upset  by 
any  provocation 
in  business  that 
might  occur.  Dr. 
Barker,  in  fact, 
almost  burned 
into  the  ears  of 
his  audience  the 
importance  o  f 
putting  unpleas- 
ant thoughts  out 
of  our  mind  bj^ 
the  force  of  will,  and  dwelling  only  on  the 
bright  side  of  whatever  disaster  may  occur. 

In  a  recent  transaction,  on  account  of  my 
deafness  partly,  and  partly  because  I  neg- 
lected to  do  business  in  a  businesslike  way,  I 
was  robbed,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  it 
looked  so  to  me,  of  something  like  a  hundred 
dollars;  and,  no  matter  how  many  times  I 
tried  to  put  it  out  of  my  mind,  and  to  think 
of  something  else,  it  kept  coming  back.  I 
kept  planning  how  I  could  protect  myself 
and  get  the  Avrong  righted.  In  fact,  I  lay 
awake  nights  brooding  over  it.  Of  course, 
T  kept  praying  over  it,  and  pleading  the 
gracious  jjromises  in  God's  holy  word.  But 
in  a  little  while  back  I  was  again,  floundei'- 
ing  in  the  "slough  of  despond."  In  the 
Christian's  Secret  of  a  Happy  Life,  the 
author,  Mrs.  Smith,  speaks  about  a  man 
who  was  walking  along  the  road  with  a 
heavy  sack  of  gxain  on  his  shoulder.  A 
neighbor  with  a  wagon  overtook  him,  and 
asked  him  to  get  in  and  ride ;  but  the  poor 
stupid  fellow,  instead  of  dumping  his  bag  of 
gTain  in  the  back  end  of  the  empty  wagon, 
kept  it  on  his  shoulder.  When  his  neighbor 
remonstrated  the  man  replied : 

"Why,  it  seems  too  much  to  ask  you  to 
carry  both  me  and  my  burden.  I  can  easily 
keep  it  on  my  shoulder  if  you  will  just  give 
me  the  ride." 

Now,  I  was  like  that  poor  foolish  man. 
After  I  had  brought  my  burden  and 
dropped  it  at  the  feet  of  the  dear  Savior,  I 
kept  continually  throwing  it  on  to  my  poor 
weak  shoulders  again,  and  in  that  way  I 
sjDoiled  my  peace  of  mind.  Finally,  once 
in  the  night  time,  when  I  could  not  sleep, 
I  prayed  again  for  deliverance.  You  see 
I  had  been  planning  over  and  over  the 
right  thing  to  do,  and  it  was  not  very  clear 
what  cours'^  7  should  take  in  the  matter, 
when  all  at  once  shone  out  in  the  darkness 
the  beautiful  text,  "In  all  thy  ways  acknowl- 
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My  yoke  is  easy,  and  inv  burden  is  liglit. — Matt. 
11:29. 

In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall 
direct  thy  paths. — Prov.  3:6. 

I  will  both  lay  me  down  in  peace,  and  sleep;  for 
thou,  Lord,  only  makest  me  dwell  in  safety. ^ — •Ps.4:8. 

If  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away 
thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also. — -Matt.  5:40. 


bling. 


edge  him  and 
he  shall  direct 
thy  paths."  It 
seemed  just  as  if 
the  Holy  Spirit 
spoke  out,  re- 
buking me  and 
cheering  me  with 
t  h  e  comforting 
thought  that,  if 
I  would  only  ac- 
knowledge Mm 
in  all  my  ways — 
in  other  words, 
keep  a  clear  con- 
science  —  he 
would  direct  my 
paths  and  keep 
me  from  stum- 
Oh  blessed  promise!     Is  it  really 


true  that  the  great  heavenly  Father  will 
take  us  by  the  hand,  or  perhaps,  in  a  crisis, 
put  his  hand  on  our  shoulder,  and  guide  or 
l?ad  us  in  the  pathway  a  Christian  should 
follow? 

It  is  now  two  days  since  the  above  was 
dictated,  and  I  was  most  happily  surprised 
to  find  in  the  morning  mail  the  following 
from  the  head  of  the  great  establishment : 

Dear  Mr.  Root: — Yours  of  yesterday  is  received, 
and  in  reply  to  the  same  we  beg  to  advise  you  that 
we  have  referred  your  letters  to  our  agent,  with  in- 
structions to  get  in  touch  with  you  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  get  the  matter  straightened  out  to  your  en- 
tire satisfaction. 

You  see,  in  my  brooding  over  the  matter 
I  had  got  into  my  head  the  old  saying  that 
"  corporations  have  no  souls,"  etc.  But  here 
I  have  it,  right  from  the  head  of  the  insti- 
tution, that  the  whole  jumbled-up  matter 
should  be  "straightened  out  to  my  entire 
satisfaction."  Dear  reader,  if  you  have  had 
similar  temptations,  if  you  have  at  times 
been  tempted  to  lose  not  only  faith  in  j^our 
fellow-men,  but  faith  in  God  as  your  heav- 
enly Father,  and  if  you  have  been  tempted 
at  times  to  think  that  it  is  "preposterous" 
to  expect  him  to  bother  with  petitions  of  a 
poor  humble  individual  like  yourself,  then 
take  courage  from  the  little  lesson  I  have 
given.  Yes,  I  feel  ashamed  of  my  lack  of 
faith,  and  I  feel  ashamed  to  think  of  the 
time  I  studied  and  worried  as  to  how  it  was 
best  to  do  and  yet  all  the  time  I  had  the 
promise  that  "he  would  direct  my  paths." 

After  Dr.  Barker's  talk  that  I  told  you 
about,  I  was  told  he  was  to  give  another  talk 
on  health,  or  how  to  live  to  be  a  hundred 
years  old.  He  did  not  give  that  talk  here 
in  Medina ;  but  my  youngest  daughter  in- 
formed me  he  was  to  give  it  in  the  city  of 
Barberton,  some  25  miles  from  here;  but 
when  it  was  just  time  for  us  to  start  with 
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the  automobile  my  oldest  gTandson,  who  was 
to  accompany  us,  was  suddenly  taken  ill. 
It  was  too  late  then  to  make  other  arrange- 
ments. 

The  next  night  the  doctor  was  to  give  the 
same  talk  in  Massillon,  some  40  miles  from 
Medina.  Just  as  we  were  ready  to  start,  a 
thunderstorm  came  up,  and  I  decided  to  go 
by  train.  The  train  would  reach  destination 
in  time  provided  it  were  "  on  time."  When 
we  were  near  Massillon  two  freight  cars  ran 
ofO  the  track  and  thus  blockaded  the  road. 
Of  course,  I  did  not  knew  what  the  trouble 
was,  and  Avas  inclined  to  chafe  and  fret  and 
scold  about  the  railroad  companies  being 
"  always  behind,"  etc.  But  I  remembered 
Dr.  Barker's  vehement  injunction  to  take 
things  cool,  look  pleasant,  and  beware  of 
finding  fault.  I  told  the  conductor  and  his 
assistant  how  anxious  I  Avas  to  hear  Dr. 
Bai'ker,  and  then  they  explained  the  condi- 
tion of  things.  They  said  they  had  to  walk 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  reach  a  telephone.  But 
things  were  very  soon  rightecl,  altho  the 
train  came  in  an  hour  late.  A  stranger  in- 
formed me  that  I  could  reach  the  Chautau- 
qua tent  by  a  walk  of  about  six  minutes, 
and  then  I  started  off.  Now,  Massillon  is  a 
very  pretty  town.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  a 
forest  of  shade-trees.  These  trees,  while 
very  grateful  on  a  hot  day,  obstruct  the 
electric  lights,  especiallj'  during  a  cloudy 
rainy  night.  I  inquired  the  way  several 
limes,  and  rushed  ahead  in  the  darkness. 
An  elderly  lady  overheard  my  inquiry,  and 
suggested  that,  as  some  of  the  walks  were 
in  a  bad  condition,  I  would  have  to  be  a 
little  careful.  When  I  told  her  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  hear  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  Dr.  Barker's  talk,  she  said  there 
was  great  danger  of  my  getting  but  very 
little  of  it,  and  suggested  that  she  would  go 
out  of  her  way  until  I  could  get  sight  of 
the  Chautauqua  tent;  and  when  we  came  to 
a  bad  piece  in  the  walk  where  there  was 
little  or  no  light,  she  kindly  touched  my  arm 
and  directed  my  course.  When  I  told  her 
who  I  was  she  said : 

"Oh  dear  me!  Is  this  Mr.  A.  I.  Root? 
Years  ago  I  took  Oleanings  and  had  your 
ABC  book-;  and  it  is  a  great  delight  to  me 
to  meet  you  and  give  you  a  little  help  in  a 
time  like  this." 

Do  you  see,  friends,  where  our  text  comes 
in — -"He  shall  direct  thy  paths"?  She  was 
a  lady  of  culture  and  intelligence;  and 
God's  method  of  directing  the  footsteps  of 
a  poor  unfortunate  is  often  thru  the  medium 
of  kindly,  neighborly  people. 

Dr.  Barker's  talk  lasted  an  hour  and  ten 
minutes.  I  crowded  right  up  in  front  and 
managed   to   hear  just   about   the   last   ten 


minutes.  He  gave  it  while  going  thru  his 
gymnastics  on  a  sort  of  cot  placed  be- 
fore the  audience.  At  the  close  of  his  talk 
he  asked  the  audience  to  come  up,  one  and 
all,  and  ask  him  questions.  He  said  he  was 
glad  to  direct  to  the  best  of  his  ability  any 
who  needed  advice  he  could  give.  A  great 
crowd  clustered  around  him.  As  a  matter 
of  courtesy  the  men  stood  back  and  let  th? 
women  folks  come  tirst.  I  waited  as  long  as 
I  felt  I  could  stand  it,  for  I  dislike  to  in- 
terrupt the  women,  but  finally  I  managed  to 
push  up  and  say : 

"Doctor,  I  am  A.  I.  Root.  I  have  just 
managed  to  get  in  to  hear  the  closing  part 
of  your  talk." 

"Why,  bless  your  heart,  Mr.  Root,  I  am 
exceedingly  glad  to  see  you." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  crowd  and  said : 

"I  wonder  if  you  people  all  know  who 
tliis  man  is  that  I  have  by  the  hand." 

Somebody  replied,  "It  is  the  greatest  bee- 
keeper in  the  state  of  Ohio." 

Another  woman  in  tlie  crowd  caught  her 
up  and  said: 

"  Ohio!  Why,  he  is  the  greatest  author- 
ity on  bees  and  bee  culture  in  the  whole 
xoide  world." 

At  this  point  I  protested,  saying,  "No,  no, 
friends.  Don't  give  me  more  credit  than  I 
deserAe.  Years  ago  I  was  something  of  an 
anthorit}^;  but  just  now  the  credit  belongs 
to  my  sons  and  sons-in-law.  But  I  want  to' 
ask  the  good  doctor  a  question.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  brisk  exercise  in  our  'war 
gardens'  so  as  to  get  into  a  profuse  per- 
spiration out  in  the  sunshine  once  a  day  or 
more  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  gym- 
nasties?" 

The  doctor  replied : 

"Yes,  Mr.  Root,  it  will  answer  perfectly 
if  you  get  into  a  good  sweat  out  in  the  open 
air  once  every  day  of  your  life.  But  what 
are  you  going  to  clo  when  it  comes  winter?" 

On  the  impulse  of  the  moment  I  called 
out  so  everybody  present  could  hear  it  dis- 
tinctly, "Go  down  to  Florida." 

This  provoked  a  big  laugh,  and  so  many 
of  the  crowd  gathered  around  me  to  ask 
questions  that  attention  was  diverted  from 
the  good  doctor  to  myself;  and  as  he  was 
rather  tired  I  do  not  know  but  he  was 
glad  of  it. 

The  longer  I  live,  dear  friends,  the  more 
I  am  convinced  that  a  greater  part  of  the 
troubles  with  our  health,  and  I  might  add 
happiness  too,  comes  from  lack  of  exercii-:e 
out  in  the  open  air  that  God  intended  we 
should  enjoy  like  the  animals;  and  had  time 
permitted  I  should  have  included  in  my 
reply  that  we  should  wear  just  as  little 
clothing  as  possible  while  taking  this  open- 
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air  exercise,  especially  during  hot  weather. 
In  working  in  the  garden  it  is  like  being 
fettered  for  me  to  wear  a  starclied  shirt 
and  collar,  or  any  sort  of  shirt  at  all. 
In  fact,  when  we  have  severely  warm 
weather  both  here  and  in  Florida,  I  work 
in  the  garden  without  any  shirt — just  pants 
and  vest  and  underwear;  and  I  want  the 
underwear  so  the  sun  and  air  can  get 
around  my  throat  and  lungs  as  much  as 
possible.  The  trouble  is,  there  comes  a 
rush  call  for  me  over  to  the  factory.  Some- 
times my  coat  is  left  where  I  cannot  find 
it  quickly ;  and  Mrs.  Root  and  my  grown- 
up daughters  protest  against  my  going 
to  the  office  and  dictating  to  our  nicely 
dressed  stenographers  while  in  my  "  garden 
rig."  In  fact,  one  of  the  "  women  folks  " 
suggested  I  might  be  arrested  and  jmt  in 
jail  because  I  went  around  among  respect- 
able people  only  half  dressed,  or  almost 
not  dressed  at  all.  Then  I  urged  that  we 
men  have  as  good  a  right  to  go  around 
with  bare  neck  and  shoulders  as  the  women 
folks  that  are  right  up-to-date  in  fashion. 
Furthermore,  I  suggested  something  like 
this:  *' I  would  very  much  rather  be  in 
jail  full  of  life  than  to  be  in  the  cemetery 
'  gone  dead.'  " 

As  I  started  away  from  the  tent  to  find  a 
hotel,  a  gentleman  and  lady  said,  "Mr.  Root, 
you  cannot  get  to  a  hotel  handy  without  go- 
ing over  some  very  bad  walks  and  pave- 
ments. We  will  walk  along  with  you,  and 
have  a  little  chat."*  On  the  way  I  was  in- 
formed that  they  too  had  once  kept  bees  and 
read  Gleanings.  Before  leaving  them  I  was 
introduced  to  a  son-in-law  and  his  wife; 
and  the  son-in-law  made  a  remark  before  I 
left,  saying  that,  altho  he  was  not  a  bee- 
keeper, he  knew  something  about  A.  I.  Root 
and  his  manner  of  doing  busine?s.  Years 
ago  he  Avas  setting  up  an  ensilage-cutter 
near  our  place.  By  some  mishap  a  hole 
had  to  be  drilled  in  a  very  difficult  part  of 
the  machine.  He  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
around  until  after  the  work  was  stopped 
for  the  day ;  but  without  expecting  it  he 
said  we  started  up  the  engine,  drilled  the 
hole,  got  him  out  of  his  trouble,  and  charged 
him  only — v/hat  do  you  think?  He  said 
we  refused  to  make  any  charge  at  all,  say- 

*  As  the  kind  gentleman  placed  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder  while  we  passed  under  the  dense  shade- 
tree,  I  thought  again  of  that  wonderful  promise, 
"He  shall  direct  thy  paths."  As  he  bade  me  good- 
night and  assured  me  it  had  been  a  pleasure  to  be 
of  some  little  assistance  he  said,  "  You  tell  the  peop'e 
at  the  hotel  that  Mr.  Harrison  sent  you  therg." 

Just  one  more  thing  that  I  came  pretty  near  for- 
getting. After  the  big  laugh  at  my  advice  about 
going  down  to  Florida,  Dr.  Barker  said  he  was  in 
hearty  accord  with  my  plan  of  "  gymnastics,"  and 
that  starting  perspiration  one  or  more  times  every 
day,  out  in  the  open  air,  would  be  a  splendid  kelp 
toward  living  to  he  a  hundred  years  old. 


ing  we  did  it  just  for  accommodation  and 
to  help  a  man  out  of  a  tight  place.  Here 
again  was  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise, 
"  lie  shall  direct  thy  j^aths." 

Now,  altho  these  troubles  were  a  dis- 
appointment to  me  in  many  ways  it  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  the  pleasantest  trips  I 
ever  made.  I  became  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  railrrad  men  than  I  ever 
had  been  before.  I  also  met  a  very  nice 
lot  of  people,  and  was  enabled  to  offer 
quite  a  few  suggestions  as  the  result  of 
my  experience;  and  I  began  wondering  if 
vjd  old  men  do  not  sometimes  make  a  mis- 
take in  thinking  we  have  got  to  be  only  a 
"  back  number,"  and  that  nobody  cares  to 
be  bothered  with  anything  we  can  say  or  do. 
When  I  got  off  the  train,  both  the  conductor 
and  his  assistant  shook  hands  and  hoped 
they  could  serve  me  better  the  next  time 
opportunity  offered. 

I  close  this  Home  papex',  dear  reader, 
v/ith  the  wish  that  one  little  text,  "  In  all 
thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall 
direct  thy  paths,"  will  prove  to  be  as  much 
of  a  beacon-light  to  your  footsteps  as  it 
has  been  to  mine. 


Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek,  and  ye  shall 
find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you;  for 
every  one  that  asketh  receiveth ;  and  he  that  seeketh 
findeth;  and  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  be  open- 
ed.— Matt.  7:7,8. 

"  HARNESSING  "    THE    WIND. 
Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings — "  blow." 

Gleanings  was  the  first  magazine,  and 
perhaps  the  first  periodical,  to  announce  to 
the  world  the  advent  of  a  machine  that 
would  fly  with  wings  up  in  the  air,  and 
come  back  to  its  starting-place.  In  other 
words.  Gleanings  first  announced  to  the 
world  that  the  navigation  of  the  ethereal 
blue  was  possible.  Well,  it  is  our  great 
pleasure  to  tell  you  today  that  man  has  suc- 
ceeded in  traveling  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth  with  almost  incredible  speed  without 
the  aid  of  any  gasoline,  gas,  or  coal.  Yes, 
I  know  it  has  been  done  before,  after  a 
fashioiK  Several  years  ago,  when  visiting 
friend  F.  A.  Salisbury,  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
he  took  me  around  in  his  electric  automo- 
bile, and  told  me  that  it  was  moved  by 
power  obtained  from  Niagara  Falls,  about 
150  miles  away.  This  was  a  great  achieve- 
ment, I  grant  you:  and  if  every  one  of  the 
dear  readers  of  this  journal  had  a  cataract 
like  that  of  Niagara  Falls  in  his  back  yard 
or  garden,  it  could  be  compared  to  what  I 
am  going  to  tell  you,  for  the  winds — yes, 
even  the  light  breezes  that  blow  almost 
every  day  over  our  heads — have  finally  been 
"harnrseed  up,"  as  I  told  you  on  page  811 
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of  our  issue  for  September,  to  do  our  bid- 
ding. 

Let  us  go  back  a  little.  Several  weeks 
ago  somebody  asked  in  the  Question  De- 
partment of  the  Scientific  American  &f 
windmills  had  ever  been  made  to  furnish 
current  for  an  electric  lighting-outfit.  The 
editor  replied  that  it  had  been  done  several 
3'ears  ago,  and  referred  the  querist  to  their 
journal  for  September  16,  1912.  I  at  once 
sent  for  that  issue,  and  read  over  and  over 
the  article  entitled  "  Farm  Electric  Light- 
ing by  Wind  Power.  A  complete  lighting 
plant  installed  for  $250."  It  was  not  until 
I  read  it  a  second  and  third  time,  however, 
that  I  noticed  w'hat  I  have  put  in  italics  in 
the  following  from  the  Scientific  American: 

The  economy  of  such  a  piece  of  apparatus  will  be 
understood  when  I  state  that,  besides  running  the 
electric  dynamo  for  which  it  was  primarily  installed, 
it  takes  its  turn  at  operating  a  drill-press,  grind- 
stone, corn-sheller,  heehivesaw,  washing-machine, 
grain-elevator,   and  a  feed-grinder. 

I  read  it  aloud,  and  announced  to  the 
younger  Roots  gathered  about  me  that  if 
this  man  had  a  "  beehive-saw  "  he  certainly 
was  or  had  been  a  beekeeper ;  and  wherever 
in  my  travels  I  find  a  man  who  has  ever 
taken  and  read  Gleanings  or  the  ABC 
book,  I  almost  invariably  find  him  and  his 
place  to  be  an  "open  sesame,"  at  least  to 
your  humble  sei'X'ant.  So  I  promptly  for- 
warded him  a  letter,  and  below  is  liis 
answer  to  it : 

THE    ELECTRIC   FARM 

UTILIZES  THE  WIND  FOR  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER 
.T.    F.    FORREST,    PROI'RIETOR. 

Dear  Friend: — I  feel  that  I  am  quite  well  ac- 
quainted with  you,  as  I  was  a  subscriber  of  Glean- 
ings IN  Bee  Culture  for  a  short  time,  and  also 
have  your  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  We  have  had 
some  supplies  from  you.  This  was  quite  a  number 
of  years  ago.  I  still  keep  bees,  but  they  are  sadly 
neglected. 

I  am  still  at  work  on  my  electrical  outfit,  and  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  have  you  come  and  look  things 
over.  It  is  much  better  to  see  things  in  operation, 
and  be  prepared  to  spend  a  day  or  two,  so  we  can 
go  over  every  part  in  detail.  I  enclose  you  a  clip- 
ping. 

We  live  two  miles  south  of  Poynette,  25  miles 
north  of  Madison,  and  12  miles  south  of  Portage, 
on  the  Madison  and  Portage  division  of  the  C,  M.  & 
St.  Paul  R.  R.  If  you  can  let  us  know  what  train 
you  will  be  on  we  will  meet  you  at  the  depot.  I  am 
sure  wo  shall  enjoy  your  visit  very  much,  and  I  be- 
lieve you  will  consider  the  time  well  spent. 

Poynette,  Wis.,   Sept.  23.  J.  F.  Forrest. 

With  the  above  letter  he  inclosed  a  clip- 
ping from  the  Iowa  Homestead;  and  this 
clipping,  after  enumerating  the  different 
uses  that  Mr.  Forrest  makes  of  the  electrici- 
ty generated  by  wind  power,  r3ads  as 
follows : 

None  is  more  useful  or  unique  than  the  duty  of 
charging  the  Forrest  family  automobile,  enabling  the 
owner  to  run  the  car  an  average  of  about  twenty- 
three  miles  without  recharging. 


It  was  the  part  about  the  automobile  that 
started  me  off  in  such  a  hurry. 

Well,  this  morning,  September  28,  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Poynette, 
Wis. ;  and  I  can  say,  as  did  the  queen  of 
Sheba,  "  Behold,  the  half  was  not  told  me." 
First,  there  was  an  electric  automobile  that 
would  hold  comfortably  four  or  five  per- 
sons. Second,  it  climbed  with  three  people 
up  about  the  highest  and  steepest  hills  in 
Wisconsin.  Third,  the  morning  on  which  I 
made  the  trip  was  after  quite  a  little  rain 
the  night  before,  and  the  roads  were  more 
or  less  slippery.  Fourth,  and  most  wonder- 
ful of  all,  Mrs.  Forrest  ran  the  machine 
while  her  husband  and  I  looked  on.  Mr. 
Forrest  explained  by  saying  that  she  ran  it 
rather  more  than  he  did,  and  he  thought  that 
perhaps  she  did  it  a  little  more  successfully 
than  he  did.  Noav,  Mrs.  Forrest  is  just  a 
plain  farmer's  wife — that  is,  to  all  ap- 
pearances; but  when  you  come  to  know  her 
better  I  am  sure  you  would  be  reminded  of 
what  fridnd  CoUing-wood  said  on  page  725, 
September ;  and  you  might  think  of  what  7 
said  too,  in  that  Home  paper  some  time  ago 
where  I  had  for  my  text,  "  Her  price  is  far 
above  iiibies."  While  I  was  in  their  pretty 
and  comfortable  home  looking  over  various 
inventions  for  making  electricity  help  the 
bnsj-  mother,  his  sister  brought  me  some- 
thing that  convinced  me  that  genius  seemed 
to  run  in  that  whole  family  away  off  on 
those  Wisconsin  hills,  for  she  Avas  not  only 
skillful  in  the  home,  skillful  in  running  an 
electric  automobile  over  slippery  roads  and 
up  long  steep  hills  but  she  was  also  a  poet 
and  artist  of  wonderful  and  ingenious  skill. 
Read  the  poem  at  the  end  of  this  Home 
paper  and  see  if  you  do  not  agree  with  me. 

Now  listen  while  I  try  to  tell  you  what 
friend  Forrest  has  done  in  the  way  of  har- 
nessing the  wind.  Perhaps  you  have  al- 
ready gathered  that  his  locality  on  one  of 
the  tallest  hills,  perhaps,  in  Wisconsin,  is 
unusuallj^  favorable  for  wind  power.  His 
first  windmill  was  only  12  feet  in  diameter, 
and  only  a  little  higher  up  than  the  roof  of 
his  barn;  and  this  12-foot  mill  successfully 
charged  the  batteries  of  a  forty-cell  storage 
battery,  altho  I  believe  he  had  to  charge  24 
cells  at  a  time.  Of  course,  23  miles  is  not 
a  very  big  run  for  an  electric  automobile; 
but  when  you  take  into  account  the  Wiscon- 
sin hills,  some  of  them  pretty  rough  and 
gravelly  at  that,  you  may  think  it  is  a  pretty 
big  feat  after  all.*  Mrs.  Forrest  said  she 
had  already  made  23  miles  on  one  charge, 
and  the  batteries  would  probably  have  held 

*  To  get  back  to  that  home,  away  up  on  the  hills, 
of  course  takes  quite  a  little  "  juice,"  and  this 
"  ho;ne  stretch  "  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
on  every  trip. 
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out  for  quite  a  uuniber  of  miles  more, 
especially  on  level  ground.  It  is  not  ad- 
visable to  exhaust  the  batteries  down  to  the 
last  half-mile;  and  it  is  important,  also, 
when  j-ou  start  to  charge  it,  to  see  that  it  is 
filled  clear  up.  Friend  Forrest  is  a  ci'ank 
on  storage  batteries  as  well  as  on  windmills, 
and  he  and  I  had  some  very  interesting  ex- 
periences to  relate,  as  you  may  guess,  in 
regard  to  storage  batteries. 

In  the  home  they  have  a  suction  vacuum 
carpet-cleaner,  an  electric  toaster,  warming- 
apparatus,  electric  fans,  various  kinds  of 
lamps ;  and  a  young  son,  who  is  a  veritable 
"  chip  off  the  old  block,"  until  very  recently 
had  a  pretty  wireless  outfit ;  but  "  Uncle 
Samuel"  suggested  ( *?)  that  he  take  it  down. 

When  I  first  got  up  by  the  barn  I  found 
they  were  busy  preparing  to  put  up  a  silo 
to  hold  their  big  crop  of  corn.  As  the  lo- 
cation is  a  natural  gravel  hill,  in  order  to 
save  going  up  so  high  they  had  dug  down 
perhaps  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  A  carrier, 
such  as  is  used  for  moving  manure  from 
stables,  was  let  down  into  this  pit,  and  I 
should  say  nearly  half  a  wagonload  of 
stones  and  gravel  was  shoveled  into  it. 
When  I  saw  the  rope  hitched  on  to  such  a 
heavy  load  I  said,  "  Why,  friend  Forrest, 
you  do  not  expect  that  storage  battery  to 
handle   all  of  those  awful  big  stones,   do 


you 


(?" 


"  I  think  it  will  handle  it.     We  will  see." 

He  "  pressed  the  button,"  and  up  mount- 
ed the  cargo  of  sand,  gravel,  and  stones,  and 
off  it  shot  to  a  wagon  a  little  distance  away, 
dumped  itself,  and  then  came  back  to  the 
starting-iolace,  all  the  work  of  thei  sixteen- 
foot  windmill. 

There  are  machines  galore  all  over  his 
buildings,  ready  to  start  up  in  an  instant 
at  any  time,  day  or  night.  There  is  quite  a 
nice  engine-lathe,  feed-grinders,  corn-shell- 
er,  gTain-elevator,  churn,  washing-machine, 
emery  wheel,  sheep-shearing  machine,  a 
buzz-saw  to  cut  fii-ewood  which  will  cut  off 
logs,  I  think,  six  or  eight  inches  thru,  even 
of  hard  oak.  In  fact,  I  saw  different  ma- 
chines for  different  purposes  all  ready  har- 
nessed up  for  instant  us3  all  around  the 
various  buildings  and  even  outdoors. 

After  we  had  sufficiently  discussed  ma- 
chinery we  were  ready  to  look  at  something 
else  for  a  change,  and  so  I  looked  over  his 
beautiful  farm — eight  acres  of  beans,  for 
instance.  But  the  beans  up  on  that  hillside 
had  been  injured  more  or  less  by  frost  two 
weeks  before  then.  Sweet  clover  grew  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  as  high  as  one  could 
reach;  but  the  people  around  there  some- 
how have  as  yet  not  gotten  hold  of  it.  A 
b3autiful  clean  strawberrv-bed  had  luscious 


berries  (of  th^  fall-bearing  kind)  just  as 
full  of  green  fruit  as  could  be,  and  some  of 
it  just  rijiening.  A  plum-orchard  near  by 
was  a  delight  to  me  in  more  ways  than  one. 
They  were  just  at  their  very  best.  There 
were  so  many  plums  on  the  ground  I  could 
hardly  find  a  place  to  set  my  foot,  and  many 
busy  hands  were  gathering  up  the  finiit. 
Mrs.  Forrest  said  they  got  only  $1.00  a 
busliel  in  Poynette;  but  she  carried  some  of 
them  (I  suppose  in  that  beautiful  electric 
auto)  to  a  larger  town,  some  distance  away, 
and  obtained  $2.50  a  bushel  for  them  in- 
stead of  only  $1.00.  These  plums  I  should 
pronounce  some  of  the  best  selection  from 
the  native  wild  stock;  and  the  great  beauty 
of  this  variety  is  that  they  never  winter-kill, 
and  are  never  hurt  by  the  frost.  The  trees 
are  loaded  down  more  or  less  every  season, 
and  never  a  failure.  I  think  there  must 
be  toward  half  an  acre  in  the  orchard,  and 
more  luscious  plums  on  the  trees  and  on 
the  ground  than  I  ever  saw  before.  Some 
way  I  had  got  it  into  my  head  that  plums 
did  not  agree  with  me;  but  I  ate  so  many 
just  before  dinner  that  I  really  felt  worried 
about  the  consequences  and  yet  they  did  not 
hurt  me  a  bit,  and  I  never  felt  better  in  my 
life.  Perhaps  the  native  wild  plums  would 
not  do  as  well  everywhere  else  as  they  do 
on  those  great  Wisconsin  hills. 

NoAV  a  word  about  windmill  power  and 
storage  batteries.  The  objection  has  al- 
ways been  to  wind  power,  as  you  know, 
that  it  is  very  irregular ;  but  when  you  once 
get  this  irregular  force  bottled  up  in  a 
storage  battery,  then  you  have  the  most 
efficient  and  steady  power  in  the  world.  In 
my  boyhood  days  I  had  visions  of  having  a 
windmill  pump  water  into  a  gi'eat  elevated 
tank,  and  then  use  the  water  to  run  little 
water  motors  with  power;  but  such  a  tank 
(aside  from  the  expense)  would  never  do 
for  running  automobiles,  because  it  could 
not  be  carried  around.  The  storage  battery 
can  carry  itself  and  have  power  enough  to 
run  a  earful  of  passengers  fifty  or  even  a 
hundred  miles  or  more.  I  asked  friend 
Forrest  how  much  work  could  be  done  with- 
out the  storage  battery.  He  said  he  could 
inn  his  wife's  flatiron,  and  it  Avould  do  fair- 
ly well  for  grinding  grain,  with  a  mill  so 
arranged  that  it  would  not  choke  up  when 
the  wind  slackened,  etc.  The  older  readers 
of  Gleanings  will  remember  that  I  ground 
grain  with  a  windmill  forty  years  ago,  when 
Gleanings  was  printed  on  a  press  that  was 
moved  by  wind  power.  Friend  Forrest's 
arrangemo'nt  is  something  like  this:  When 
he  is  chai'ging  a  storage  battery,for  instance, 
wh^n  the  mill  comes  to  a  certain  speed  it 
makes  electric  contact  sa  as  to  send  a  charge 
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into  tlie  batteries.  If  the  wind  slackens 
again  so  that  the  charge  in  the  battery 
might  run  out  backward,  this  connection,  or 
switch,  as  it  is  called,  cuts  off  the  current 
automatically.  If  in  a  gale  the  mill  should 
go  too  fast  the  current  is  interrupted  in  a 
like  manner,  and  the  momentum  of  the 
windmill  swings  it  out  of  the  wind.  Let 
us  put  it  this  way  for  illustration :  When 
the  mill  gets  up  to  the  proper  speed  the 
current  passes  thru  the  batteries,  or  by  the 
batteries,  and  does  the  work.  When  the 
speed  or  power  gets  to  be  more  than  is 
needed  for  the  Avork  it  is  doing,  the  surplus 
piles  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  storage  battery. 
In  a  like  manner,  when  the  wind  goes  down 
so  there  is  not  speed  enough  to  do  the 
work,  the  battery  turns  in  and  assists  the 
windmill. 

I  think  I  forgot  to  mention  that,  not  veiy 
long  ago,  Mr.  Forrest  supplemented  his 
first  12-foot  mill  by  buying  an  up-to-date 
IG-foot  mill  to  put  on  the  highest  elevation 
on  his  farm  of  about  a  hundred  acres.  This 
mill  is  quite  a  little  distance  from  his  house, 
barns,  etc.  But  that  does  not  matter,  be- 
cause a  wire  brings  the  power.  In  fact,  a 
great  part  of  his  m.achines  are  equipped 
with  a  little  motor  so  he  can  have  the  power 
to  use  in  any  place  he  pleases.  Indeed,  he 
can  move  his  machines  about,  wherever  they 
happen  to  be  needed;  and  just  by  running 
to  it  a  little  slender  wire  he  gets  currents 
of  one  or  more  horse  power. 

Friend  Forrest  is,  I  think,  a  little  over 
fifty  years  of  age ;  but  he  is  just  as  full  of 
enthusiasm  in  keeping  pace  with  electiical 
science  as  he  ever  was;  and  not  only  keep- 
ing pace,  but,  if  I  am  correct,  he  is  one  of 
the  forei'unners  in  electrical  science,  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  harnessing  the  winds. 
He  and  his  good  wife  are  both  of  Scotch 
ancesti';\^;  and  as  some  of  you  may  not 
readil}'.  '•'  catch  on  "  to  the  Scottish  expres- 
sion, we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  add  a 
little  by  way  of  a  sort  of  preface  to  the 
poem,  as  follows: 

BOOK     OF    POEMS     BY     ELIZABETH     FORREST    AXON,    A 
SISTER  OF   J.    F.    FORREST. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  little  souvenir 
book  of  poems  which  the  good  wife  gave  her  husband 
as  a  Christmas  present.  In  this  book  containing  the 
poem,  on  each  page  is  a  beautiful  picture  painted 
in  water  -  colors  by  Mrs.  Axon,  illustrating  the 
windmill,  home,  and  various  things  referred  to  in  the 
poem.  I  wanted  to  have  it  copied  in  half-tone;  but 
Huber  says  that,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  copy 
colors  except  at  great  expense.  The  name  "Keek- 
afar  "  probably  refers  to  the  beautiful  views  for 
miles  in  every  direction  from  their  home  on  the 
great  hills.  I  think  friend  Forrest  said  tliat  on  a 
clear  day  they  could  get  glimpses  of  a  town  some 
twenty  miles  away.  Verse  1  has  reference  to  a 
sheep-shearing  machine  that  is  operated  by  the  stor- 
age batteries.  Verse  5  refers  to  a  gale  that  once 
blew  half  the  roof  off  his  barn;  and  this  catastrophe 
may  have  suggested  "  harnessing "  this  wonderful 
force  so  as  tn  make  it  do  his  bidding.  Verse  9 
refers  to  the  lamps  in  his  barnyard,  poultryhouse, 
and  all  over  the  premises,   which  can  be  turned  on 


or  off  by  means  of  a  switch!  oard  on  the  porch ; 
verse  10  to  the  electric  lights  that  cannot  be  blown 
out  by  the  wind;  verse  11  to  the  electric  vacuum 
sweeper;  verse  12  to  the  electric  fans  or  blowers 
in  the  dining-room  and  elsewhere;  verse  13  to  the 
mill  for  grinding  grain,  that  makes  his  "  Macaroni 
breakfast  food;"  verse  14  to  the  electric  automo- 
bile piopellcd  by  wind  power ;  verse  15  once  more 
to  the  sheep-shearing  machine.  Verse  16  refers  t:) 
the  periods,  few  and  far  between,  when  there  is  not 
wind  enough  blowing  over  the  hills  to  move  the 
windmill. 

To 

.James   Francis   Forrest, 

owner  of  the 

"  Electric   Farm," 

and  heir  to  "  Keek-afar," 

this  poem   is 

lovingly  inscribed. 

Christmas,   1916. 

THE     TEMPERED     WIND. 

Ye'll  hae  h'ard  o'  the  Laird  o'  Keek-afar. 

The  T^aird  to  the  manor  born, 
Wha's   tempered   th'    win's   o'    Heaven 

An'  the  helpless  lamb  has  shorn. 

A'weel,  he  dwells  aboon  us   a'. 

An'  farther  sees  than  raaist  o'  men ; 

But  not  wi'  sight  o'  or'ner  kind — 
His   vision  lies  beyond  the  ken. 

Roun'  Keek-afar  the  win's  cauld  blast 

Had  lang  been  felt  fu'.  sore; 
For  up  the  valley's  wide  clear  sweep 

In  freedom  wild  it  tore. 

It  warstl'd  wi'   the  clinging  vines, 

It  rocked  the  very  boose  ; 
It  dad'it  here  an'   dunt'it  there 

Till  e'en  the  swine  were  crouse. 

Ac  summer  day,  he'll  mind  it  weel, 

The  wind  on  rampage  gaed, 
An'  jps  to  gie  our  Laird  a  hunch 

It  lifts  the  roof  abonn  his  bead. 

The  shog — it  gars  bis  hair  rise   up — 

It  surely  is  adept ; 
AVha  daurs  deny  that  very  thing 

Let  in   the  great  concept  ? 

The  aged  tree  flings  out  its  arms 

To  whup  the  gale  its  lane ; 
But,  och !  the  lad  that  lo'es  yer  sliade 

Will  sued  it  w'  a  vane. 

Tlie  wildest  blast  at  mirkest  hour 

But    fans    the    ingine    spark ;  _ 
An'  noo  our  Laird  diverts  the  win's 

An'  gars  them  dae  his  work. 

An'  noo,  jist  gang  to  Keek-afar 

An'  see  that  selfsame  Laird 
Gang  pushin'   buttons   here   an'    there, 

His  muscles  a'   impaired. 

An'   lichts   flash    out   like   will-o-wisps. 

Their  truth  ye  canna  doot ; 
The  win's  can  bbiw  like  ouy  wraith — 

It  canna  blaw  them  oot. 

The  fashous  gale  that  raised  the  stour, 

I'  faith  :  twad  gar  ye  greet ; 
Is  fleecli'd  an'   sairly  wantin'   noo — 

It  licks  the  dust  frae  'neath  his  fest. 

The  selfsame  breeze  that  cooled  him  syne, 

Is  bottled  erst  while  noo ; 
An'  when  himself  sits  doon  to  eat 

He   gars   Boreas   fan   his  broo. 

An'   syne  it  filled  his  mou'   wi'   dirt, 

But  noo  he  scarcely  minds; 
But  smacks  his  lips  on  sruid  auld  bro^e 

Tliat's  made  o'  meal  Zephyrus  grinds. 

He  does  na  use  Shank's  naiges  noo. 

The  road  he  seldom  tak's. 
But  rides   abroad   in  horseless   chaise. 

Propelled  by  juice  Aurora  mak's. 

An'  noo  the  bleat  o'  pnir  wee  lambs 

Is  borne  upon  tlie  breeze; 
Their  mithers,   feckless,   in   the  bield — 

The  temper'd  M'in'  has  ta'en  her  fleece. 
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But  -wliile's   aulfl   Zcmis   is   in   the   dumps, 
Then  dour  an'  suUon  are  the  skies; 

The  only  vcind  a,t  Keek-afar 
Is  jist  our   Laird's  deep  sighs. 

— Elizabeth    Forrest    j\xon. 

As  I  write  the  great  drawback  to  t!'M 
whole  business  of  harnessing  the  wind  is  the 
expense  of  the  storage  batteries.  Friend 
Forrest  has  three  of  them.  He  has  become 
so  familiar  with  them  that  he  remodels 
them,  and  I  think  he  has  built  a  few  him- 
self. Of  course  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  metals  has  something  to  do  with  it ;  but 
T  am  inclined  to  think  at  the  present  time 
that  manufacturers  are  charging  rather 
more  than  the  circumstances  warrant.  The 
battery  alone  for  lainning  such  an  automo- 
bile as  I  use  costs  new,  for  24  cells,  about 
$260,  or  a  little  more  than  $10  per  cell; 
but  a  new  battery,  with  ordinary  care,  will 
do  work  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  Some  of 
them  are  doing  still  better.  When  I  sug- 
gested to  friend  Forrest  that  he  might  do 
light  work  without  running  his  current  thru 
liis  batteries,  he  replied  that  past  experience 
seemed  to  indicate  that  a  battery  would  last 
longer,  and  keep  in  better  repair,  where  it 
is  used  almost  every  day,  than  where  it  is 
I>ermitted  to  stand  a  long  while  idle;  and 
that  sort  of  philosophy  seems  to  apply 
pretty  well  to  old  men  when  they  get  to  be, 
like  myself,  close  to  80  years  old.  They 
live  longer,  and  do  more  good,  where  they 
"  keep  in  the  harness  "  every  day.     A  good 


friend  at  one  of  our  bix'kceping  coii\enlions 
down  in  Florida  said  last  winter  something 
like  this :  "  Lots  of  people  die  because  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  of  any  use  for  them  to 
live  any  longer." 

Some  of  you  may  ask  what  the  text  at 
the  head  of  this  Home  paper  has  to  do  with 
the  talk  I  have  just  given  you.  Well,  if 
you  will  just  think  of  it  1  believe  you  will 
see  where  it  comes  in.  These  wonderful 
de\'elopments — steam,  electricity,  automo- 
biles, flying-machines,  harnessing  Niag'ara, 
etc.,  came  about  because  some  good  man  (or 
woman)  followed  the  injunction  contained 
in  that  beautiful  text  and  promise — "seek, 
and  ye  shall  find;"  and  our  good  friend 
Forrest  has  for  years  past  been  seeking 
indefatigably,  and  now  he  ha^  received  his 
reAvard.  He  is  so  well  up  on  electricity 
and  electric  generators  and  motors  that  on 
questions  where  our  college  professors  seem 
to  be  in  deep  water  he  is  almost  at  home. 
Last  of  all,  and  best  of  all,  he  is  a  good 
Methodist.  God  bless  the  Misthodists 
wherever  they  may  be. 

Now,  good  friends,  when  the  unused  wind 
shall  finally  turn  out  like  the  much-abused 
sweet  clover  that  grows  along  the  roadside, 
and  shall  be'gin  to  do  the  work  that  has 
heretofore  been  done  by  wood,  coal,  gaso- 
line, and  gas,  then  remember  that  your  old 
friend  A.  I.  Eoot  said  in  this  Home  paper, 
"  I  told  you  so." 


HIGH  -  PRESSURE  GARDENING 


THE  CHAYOTE  OR  "  BABY-TOES  ;"  SOMETHING 
MORE  ABOUT  IT  AND  OTHER  THINGS. 
As  I  sat  down  this  morning  to  my  monthly  en- 
joyment of  Our  Homes  the  first  thing  that  caught 
my  attention  was  an  illustration  of  the  "chayote." 
I  recognized  the  fruit  (or,  rather,  vegetable)  in  a 
minute;  but  as  I  had  never  heard  it  called  by  such 
a  name,  naturally  I  read  the  article  very  atten- 
tively. I  have  been  familiar  with  this  vegetable 
since  early  childhood.  It  grew  well  in  Pointe 
Coupe  Parish,  La.,  where  I  spent  many  of  my  girl- 
hood days.  It  is  what  the  southern  catalogs  list  as 
"  Scyios  or  Sechium  edulis,"  and  what  we  Louisiana 
folks  call  "mirliton"  or  vegetable  pear.  As  chil- 
dren we  could  not  twist  our  little  tongues  over  that 
French  mirliton,  so  we  called  them  "millie  toes;" 
and  a  dear  little  sister,  now  gone  before,  one  day- 
wanted  a  second  helping,  and,  having  forgotten  the 
toe  part,  remembered  it  was  only  something  about 
the  body,  and  asked  mother  for  some  more  "  millie 
fingers,"  which  caused  a  roar  of  laughter  from  us 
larger  children.  Our  home  was  one  of  those  dear 
places  where  children  were  not  relegated  to  the 
kitchen  or  second  table;  but  even  the  last  baby  in 
its  high  chair,  at  mother's  side,  ate  with  its  elders. 
We  were  tausrht  to  keep  quiet  and  to  behave  at  the 
table,   and  that  \\  as  all  there  was  to  it. 


Now,  Mr.  Root,  you  have  "one  over"  Mrs.  Root, 
as  the  mirliton  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  vege- 
tables when  rightly  cooked.  Here  is  what  one  of  my 
catalogs  says : 

"This  fruit  forms  a  delightful  dish,  finer  in  flavor 
than  either  eggplant,   squash,   or   pumpkin." 

Speaking  of  pumpkin,  we  Southerners  in  many 
places  use  the  young  pumpkins  and  kershaws  as 
squash,  cooking  them  the  same  way.  This  is  a  "hard 
times"  hint,  and  here  is  another:  Beet  leaves, 
radish  leaves,  and  even  leltnice,  all,  make  fine 
greens  when  young  and  tender.  It  would  really 
take  an  expert  to  tell  beet  greens  from  spinach,  if 
cooked  the  same  way. 

Now,  Gleanings,  I  want  to  thank  and  compli- 
ment you  on  your  beautiful  volume  the  ABC  and 
X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture,  which  came  to  us  .June  5. 
I  told  my  better  half  (.1.  H.  Wlieeler)  that  he  should 
have  been  as  prompt  to  let  you  know  he  received  it 
as  he  was  to  keep  after  you;  but  he  is  always  very 
busy.  What  time  he  has  from  his  other  work  he 
puts  in  with  the  bees.  I  can't  help  him  with  them 
any  more  than  to  bottle  the  honey  and  melt  the  wax, 
as  the  bees  "do  me  up"  dreadfully. 

I  was  quite  interested  in  the  Lewis  Publishing 
Co.  My  husband  and  I  were  "charter  subscribers" 
in  the  Woman's  National  Daily  published  by  him 
some   ten   years   ago.      We   were  so  taken   with    him 
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that  if  it  had  not  been  we  were  quite  poor  at  the  time 
he  would  have  had  a  htindred  instead  of  one  dollar 
out  of  us. 

Well,  I  can  hear  Mr.  Root  say,  "When  is  that 
woman  going  to  stop?"  eo  I  will  "ring  off,"  with 
best  wishes  for  Gleanings. 

St.  Joseph,  La.,  Aug.  7.     Mrs.  A.  A.  Wheeler. 

My  good  frieud,  I  am  delighted  to  get  fur- 
ther particulars  in  regard  to  this  wonderful 
vegetable  or  fruit.  But  jou  do  not  say  a 
word  about  the  enormous  crops  it  bears  in 
one  year,  away  up  into  the  hundreds  or 
even  thousands.  The  one  I  pictured  is  now 
growing  by  the  poultry-fence ;  and  it  is  my 
delight  to  see  it  reach  up  its  tendrils  and 
grab  hold  of  the  trellis,  and  then  go  thru 
with  that  unique  corkscrew  act  to  pull  the 
vines  up  higher.  It  is  making  such  rapid 
gTowth  that  I  often  note  progress  in  even 
one  or  two  hours.  Of  course,  it  will  die 
when  frost  comes.  Does  it  stand  over  win- 
ter in  the  locality  you  mention?  You  need 
not  worry  about  being  "rung  off"  so  long  as 
you  give  us  valuable  facts,  especially  in 
the  line  of  reducing  ''  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing," mj'  good  friend. 


SWEET  CLOVER,  AUTOMOBILES,  HIGH  COST  OF 

LIVING,  AND  "  GOATS.'^ 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of 
my  sweet  clover  in  a  young  walnut  orchard.  It  is 
just  coming  into  bloom  the  second  year.  It  was  a 
mistake  to  let  it  get  so  large  before  cutting  for 
hay,  tho  stock  of  all  kinds  eat  it.  The  horses  shown 
have  had  no  other  feed  all  summer,  not  even 
any  grain  when  working;  and  they  have  done  all 
the  work  of  the  ranch,  which  consists  of  20  acres 
under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  As  I  said,  it  was 
a  mistake  to  let  it  get  so  high  and  coarse ;  for  by 
cutting  earlier  I  could  have  secured  a  better  grade 
of  hay,  and  there  would  have  been  another  cutting. 
The  plants  are  now  all  dead.  I  also  grow  sweet 
clover  in  the  orange-orchard  as  a  fertilizer.  A  ten- 
foot  strip  is  planted  in  the  tree  rows.  This  is 
about  the  width  of  the  trees,  branches  and  all. 
Lima  beans  are  grown  in  the  middle,  six  rows  be- 
tween two  rows  of  trees.  Of  course  the  clover  in 
tree  rows  must  be  cut  with  a  scythe ;  but  it  makes 
an  enormous  amount  of  green  fertilizer. 

As  you  are  interested  in  milch  goats  I  will  men- 
tion that  they  are  growing  in  popularity  in  this 
state.  Out  here  almost  every  family  owns  an  auto, 
and  just  as  many  take  a  regular  summer  vacation. 
Those  of  us  who  are  so  old-fashioned  as  to  keep  a 
cow  have  to  leave  the  cow  in  charge  of  some  one, 
generally  a  neighbor,  and  do  without  milk  on  the 
camping:  trip,  or  use  milk  from  a  tin  can  of  which 
one  is  as  bad  as  the  other,  in  my  estimation;  but 
not  so  with  the  owner  of  a  goat.  The  goat  is  simply 
placed  on  the  running-board  of  the  car ;  and  when 
you  arrive  at  camp  there  you  are,  fresh  milk  for 
baby,  the  same  as  at  home. 

Fillmore,   Cal.,   Aug.   27.      Wm.   C.   Gathkight. 

On  page  871  of  our  September  issue 
Ernest  intimated  that  sweet  clover  might 
ultimately  take  the  place  of  alfalfa.  When 
I  remembered  that  in  California  alfalfa 
often  takes  the  place  entirely  of  gTain  for 
woi'k  horses,  I  thought  he  put  it  a  little 
sti'ongly;    but    in    the    above    letter    friend 


Gathright  tdls  us  that  he  kept  that  big 
team  in  good  order  on  sweet  clover — no 
grain  at  all.  Has  anybody  else  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  this?  Well,  the  one  fact 
given  above  stamps  this  latter  as  something 
of  great  value;  but  taking  a  goat  along  on 
the  running-board  of  an  automobile  is  in- 
deed a  novel  suggestion.  I  shouldn't  won- 
der, too,  if  it  were  one  of  great  value.  If 
I  understand  it,  goats  will  get  right  down 
to  business  anywhere,  and  find  something  to 
eat.  I  would  have  a  goat  on  my  wild  five 
acres  down  in  Florida  if  it  were  not  for 
the  matter  of  having  to  care  for  them  when 
I  am  gone  in  the  summer  time.  And,  by 
the  waj',  if  all  other  stock  thrives  on  sweet 
clover,  how  about  sweet  clover  for  goats? 
If  it  is  not  just  now  found  everywhere 
.along  the  highways  and  in  the  fence-cor- 
ners, it  will  be  very  soon.  It  is  my  impres- 
sion a  goat  would  hunt  it  up  and  make  use 
of  it  about  as  quickly  as  any  other  farm 
stock.  Of  course,  a  cow  could  be  taken 
along  on  a  camping  trip ;  and  this  brings  up 
the  question,  what  is  the  probable  weight 
of  a  goat,  say  one  that  would  give  milk 
enough  for  the  baby  and  perhaps  some 
other  small  children?  Many  thanks  for 
your  suggestion,  friend  G. 


GOATS  AND   GOATS'    MILK   IN    SWITZERLAND  AND   ALSO 
IN    ARGENTINA. 

Mr.  Root : — As  an  attentive  reader  of  your  writ- 
ings I  noted  with  satisfaction  that  you  are  also  in- 
terested in  goats  and  goats'  milk.  In  my  native 
country,  Switzerland  (where  the  Toggenburg  and 
Saanen  goats  were  originated),  this  animal  plays  an 
important  part  in  those  mountainous  regions  where 
the  pastures  are  too  steep  for  cattle.  In  ^some 
Alpine  villages  the  goat-herd,  usually  a  small  boy, 
has  charge  of  the  whole  flock  of  the  community ;  and 
early  in  the  morning,  by  a  horn  signal,  he  an- 
nounces the  departure  for  the  distant  pastures,  and 
then  the  goats  from  every  house  gather  at  the 
usual  meeting-place.  At  sundown  they  come  back 
again  to  the  meeting-place,  from  whence  each  goat 
finds  alone  the  house  of  her  master,  usually  with  a 
well-filled  udder — sometimes  to  the  extent  that  some 
milk  is  lost  on  the  way  drop  by  drop.  For  the  less 
mountainous  part  of  the  country,  where  free  range 
is  not  close  at  hand,  the  goat  is  kept  as  a  stable- 
fed  animal  all  the  year  round — the  cow  of  the  poor. 

While  modern  hygiene  condemns  the  use  of  un- 
cooked cow's  milk,  the  same  authorities  recommend 
the  fresh  goat's  milk  as  wholesome. 

In  my  native  city,  during  the  summer  months 
small  herds  of  goats  are  brought  to  public  gardens 
and  pleasure  grounds,  where  an  attractive  open 
stable  is  provided  for  them,  and  a  few  tables  in  the 
open  for  the  guests,  mostly  children,  who  get  a 
good-sized  glass  of  fresh  rich  milk  for  10  centimes 
(2  cents) — at  least  it  was  so  formerly.  Whether  the 
same  moderate  price  can  now  be  maintained  is 
another  question,  as  now  the  care  for  sustenance  is 
quite  a  problem  for  our  people,  for  the  cultivable 
land  amounts  to  only  about  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  the  whole  area,  the  remainder  being  occupied  by 
mountains,  glaciers,  lakes,  forests,  etc.,  which,  altho 
offering  a  beautiful  scenery,  are  of  little  help  now. 
The  imports  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  for  the 
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well-developed    industry    constantly    meet    difficulties, 
as  everything  has  to  pass  thru  belligerent  country. 

Speaking  of  goats,  I  may  say  that  they  are  also 
rather  numerous  in  this  section  of  Argentina  (Sierras 
of  Cordoba) — a  semi-arid  region  somewhat  similar  to 
Southern  California.  This  summer  we  had  an  un- 
precedented drouth  of  eight  and  one-half  months, 
and  cattle  have  died  by  the  hundreds,  but  only  in 
this  section — at  least  in  the  cases  where  the  owners 
neglected  to  bring  their  animals  to  the  high  sierra, 
where  there  is  always  some  grass.  But  under  the 
same  condition,  where  no  cow  could  exist,  the  goat 
has  kept  the  field,  and  not  one  goat  was  lost  on 
account  of  the  drouth.  This  native  race  has  thus 
given  an  excellent  proof  of  its  resistance  and  its 
adaptability  to  adverse  conditions. 

Ernesto  Tschudin. 

Luyaba,  Sierras  de  Cordoba,  Argentina,  Feb.  6. 


goats'  milk. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — -In  your  talk  about  goats'   milk 


in  Gleanings  for  December  1,  1910,  page  1138, 
you  quote  from  the  editor,  A.  C.  Gage,  of  Angora 
Journal.  He  says  that  you  could  not  tcU  the  dif- 
ference from  cows'  milk  and  goats'  milk  out  of 
different  glasses  but  by  the  richness  of  the  latter. 
You  might  tell  Gage  he  should  never  start  to  judge 
honey.  If  his  taste  is  so  poor  he  would  make  a 
poor  judge.  Many  years  ago  we  bought  a  goat  to 
go  among  a  dairy  of  cows,  as  people  said  it  would 
stop  abortion  in  cows,  or,  as  it  was  called,  "picking 
calf."  The  goat  had  no  effect.  I  had  a  sister,  not 
strong,  and  she  was  advised  to  drink  goats'  milk. 
At  my  breakfast  they  used  to  put  some  goats'  milk 
among  the  cows'  milk  I  had  for  my  porridge. 
They  never  let  on  to  me,  and  watched  to  see  the 
effect.  Never  once  did  they  manage  to  cheat  me 
without  my  knowing  the  difference,  and  I  do  not 
consider  that  I  am  an  expert  taster;  still,  I  could 
pick  out  that  peculiar  taste.  James   Smith. 

Drungans,    New    Abbey,    by    Dumfries,    Scotland, 
Feb.  23. 


TEMPERANCE 


CARLOADS   OF   BEER    OK    CARLOADS   OP   COAL — 
WHICH  SHALL  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  OF  WAY? 

May  the  Lord  be  praised  that  we  have  at 
least  one  woman  (Miss  Jeannette  Rankin) 
in  our  national  congress;  and  may  he  be 
praised  still  more  for  a  woman  of  such  abil- 
ity, and  one  who  is  not  afraid  to  call  things 
by  their  right  name.  From  the  Chicago 
Herald  we  learn  that  she  is  making  a  pro- 
test because  cars  for  the  transportation  of 
beer  (just  while  there  is  a  ear  shortagje)  are 
given  the  right  of  way  in  place  of  cars  for 
coal  or  almost  anything  else.  During  the 
year  1916  368,000  carloads  of  beer  was  con- 
sumed ;  and  she  tells  us  that  10  per  cent  of 
the  available  ears  in  the  United  States  are 
used  for  moving  liquor.  Of  course,  spiritu- 
ous liquors  have  been  knocked  out;  but  ten 
times  as  many  cars  are  used  for  moving  beer 
on  account  of  its  greater  bulk. 

Now,  then,  good  people  of  the  United 
States,  it  rests  on  our  shoulders  during  the 
coming  election  to  decide  which  is  of  the 
most  importance  — ■  the  transportation  of 
coal  or  of  beer.  This  good  woman  also 
holds  up  before  our  eyes  the  way  in  which 
congress  has  been  urging  us  to  save  every 
crumb  of  bread  and  every  bit  of  meat,  but- 
ter, fat,  etc. 

KENTUCKY — SO:\rETHIKG  IN  HER  DEFENSE.' 
Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — Apropos  to  your  clipping  in 
October  Gleanings,  p.  806,  "  Whisky-soaked  Ken- 
tucky, etc.,"  allow  me  to  correct  both  yourself  and 
the  American  Issue.  In  the  first  placni,  let  me  say 
I  am  a  Yankee  of  the  Yankees,  and  proud  of  it, 
having  been  born  on  Bunker  Hill  and  lived  a  part 
of  my  life  there.  Kentucky  has  been  the  state 
of  my  adoption  for  half  of  my  life,  and  I  am  proud 
of  that  also.  I  love  her  people  and  the  .state, 
althn  raised   in   the  North   and  having  had  a  father 


whom  we  called  "  the  last  of  the  Puritans."  Yoii 
will  readily  see  that  I  have  had  experience  enough 
to  see  both  sides  of  the  question.  Possibly  neither 
you  nor  the  American  Issue  is  aware  that  Kentucky 
has  108  absolutely  di'y  counties  out  of  a  total  of  119. 
This  compares  favorably  with  Ohio,  the  state  where 
the  American  Issue  is  published.  Let  it  be  known 
that,  altho  Kentucky  hasi  made  lots  of  whisky,  the 
great  bulk  of  it  is  used  in  the  North.  There  is  more 
illiteracy  in  the  South  than  in  the  North  (Kentucky 
included),  not  because  of  whisky,  but  of  the  differ- 
ent systems  of  education  that  in  the  past  have  ob- 
tained here.  When  I  first  came  here  we  had  no 
public-school  system  worthy  of  the  name.  Any  one 
who  could  make  a  living  at  all  had  money  enough 
to  send  his  children  to  a  private  school,  and  they 
did  it.  In  later  years  more  attention  has  been  paid 
to  public  schools,  and  most  of  them  will  compare 
favorably  with  those  in  the  North  for  towns  of 
equal  size;  and  the  private  schools  have  languished 
in  consequence,  which  is  proper.  The  most  of  the 
illiteracy  in  this  state  is  among  the  mountain  coun- 
ties and  the  colored  population.  We  have  all  over 
the  state  so-called  "  moonlight "  schools  where  any 
one  so  disposed  can  obtain,  free  of  charge,  the 
rudiments  of  an  education.  "  You  can  lead  a 
horse  to  water,  but  you  can't  make  him  drink," 
holds  good  both  in  the  North  and  South.  A  colored 
man  worked  for  me  over  twenty  years,  and  in  all 
that  time  I  could  not  induce  him  to  come  to  my 
house  at  night  and  learn  to  read  and  write.  We 
are  a  very  good  people  here,  altho  "  whisky-soaked." 
Pastors  from  other  states  come  here  and  state  that 
central  Kentucky  has  a  larger  proportion  of  church 
members  and  attendants  than  any  locality  they  ever 
heard  of.  Our  population,  outside  of  the  three 
largest  cities,  is  almost  pure  English.  In  this 
county  of  about  15,000  population  I  can  safely  say 
there  are  not  100  of  foreign  birth.  Don't  kick  poor 
old  Kentucky  around.  Quit  drinking  our  whisky. 
Honey  crop  this  year,   one-tenth  of  last. 

Hurrodsburg,  Ky.,  Oct.  9.  W.  H.  Reed. 

My  good  friend,  I  confess  I  felt  worried 
when  I  made  that  clipping  from  the  Ameri- 
can Tssue;  but  I  thought  it  might  have  a 
good  effect  in  calling  forth  a  correction  such 
as  you  have  just  made.  I  rejoice  to- know 
that  Kentucky  has  108  dry  counties  out  of 
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119;  and  may  God  gri-ant  that  when  this 
comes  before  3'ou  in  print  there  will  be  a 
still  better  state  of  affairs.  If  we  here  in 
the  North  have  not  already  entirely  stopped 
the  drinking  of  "  Kentucky  wliisky,"  we  are 
well  on  the  way  to  it. 


TETMPERANCE    FROM   ALL   OVER  THE   WORLD. 

First  we  have  the  following  from  one  of 
our  readers  in  Vancouver,  B.  C. : 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  clipping 
from  a  local  paper  announcing  the  advent  of  pro- 
hibition into  this  far-away  province.  It  might  be 
interesting  to  you  to  know  that  Canada  is  now  dry, 
in  one  continuous  stretch,  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
to  the  eastern  borders  of  Ontario. 

Welfred  "W.  Smith. 

Vancouver.    B.   C,   Oct.    1,   1917.- 

Accompanying  the  above  was  a  full  page 
from  the  Vancouver  World,  from  which  we 
clip  the  foUoAving: 

B     C     PROHIBITION    ACT    BECOMES    EFFEC- 
TIVE MONDAY 

ABOLITION    OF   THE   BAR   A   RESULT   OF   A  LONG   FIGHT. 

On  Monday  next,  October  1,  the  bar  will  disap- 
pear from  British  Columbia,  by  the  will  of  the 
people  of  the  province. 

T\\()    MILLION    BU-SHELS    OF    GRAIN    ARE    SAVED. 

Billy  Sunday  visited  the  province  and  addressed 
probably  two  of  the  largest  meetings  ever  held  in 
British  Columbia,  at  Victoria  and  Vancouver.  At 
the  Vancouver  meeting  over  11,000  people  filled  the 
arena. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Florida 
Grower : 

ONLY  TWELVE   WET   VOTES. 

At  the  special  election  held  on  the  18th  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  new  county  of  Flagler  should  go 
"  wet  "  or  "  dry  "  the  "  di-ys  "  carried  the  election 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  there  being  but  twelve 
votes  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  en- 
tire  county. 

The  following  is  clipped  from  the  Ameri- 
can Issue: 

FLORIDA  VOTERS  TO  VOTE   ON  STATE-WIDE 
PROHIBITION; 

BOTH    HOUSES    OP    LEGISLATURE    PASS    BILL    SUBMIT- 
TING   PROHIBITION    LAW    AT    ELECTION    TO    BE 
HELD    IN     1918. 
MAJOF.ITY     OF     20,000     EXPECTED     BY     DRYS  ;     STATE 
SENATE    TAKES    ACTION    TO    CUT    DOWN    IMPOR- 
TATION OF  LIQUOR. 

Florida,  without  doubt,  will  join  the  list  of  state- 
wide dry  states  as  the  result  of  a  referendum  vote 
of  the  people  to  be  taken  in  November,  1918.  This 
vote  w  as  taken  in  the  Legislature  on  April  11.  The 
Senate  vote  was  29  to  3,  and  the  House  vote  62 
to    4. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Florida 
Times-Union: 

Key   West   is   now   bone   dry. 


articles  she  has  furnished  to  different  peri- 
odicals. 

Yes,  be  patriotic;  plant  your  front  lawn  in  po- 
tatoes that  the  brewers  may  have  the  grain.  Raise 
your  flag  over  the  "  Land  of  the .  Brewer  and  the 
Home  of  his   Slave."      God  give  us  a  stainless  flag. 

EAT    CARBAGE ;     GRAIN    IS    NEEDED    FOR    BEER. 

The  Ohio  Defense  Council  is  issuing  daily  bulle- 
tins giving  all  sorts  of  advice  about  what  to  eat  and 
what  not   to   eat — mostly   about  what   not   to   eat. 

The  advice  about  what  one  should  eat  is  mostly 
that  the  people  should  subsist  on  bread  crumbs, 
garbage,  bon  mots,  and  luxuries  left  over  by  the 
cats   in  the  back  yard. 

They  want  us  to  eat  bread  crumbs  so  that  the 
fat  brewers  can  have  the  grain. 

The  real  meaning  of  this  literary  Junk  boiled  to 
the  hone  is  that  Americans  should  eat  this  cast-off 
junk  in  order  that  the  obese  and  greasy  German 
brfewery  overlords  may  have  the  grain  to  make  beer 
with. 

They  call  this  sort  of  thing  "patriotism."  That 
is,  the  Germans  call  it  patriotism.  Americans  who 
don't  swear,  mostly  call  it  jackassery. 


LET  THE  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  SCRAPE  AND 

SAVE  IN  ORDER  THAT  THE  BREWERS  MAY 

HAVE  THE  GRAIN  TO  MAKE  BEER  FOR 

THE    "  MEN    POLKS." 

Our  good  friend  Minnie  J.  Ellis  is  still 
alive  and  on  the  war-path,  as  one  might 
readily  suppose.  Below  are  some  clippings 
which  she  sends.  I  think  they  are  from  some 


PROHIBITION — ONE  OP  THE  SAD    (?)    RESULTS 
PROM    IT. 

The  following,  which  we  clip  from  the 
Florida  Grower,  probably  comes  from  our 
friend  Russell  Kay,  who  is  presiding  wliile 
the  regular  editor,  Mr.  Wright,  is  off  on  a 
vacation.     What  do  you  think  of  it? 

And  now  the  booze  artists  have  another  argument 
against  prohibition.  It  is  pointed  out  that  bad 
roads  are  a  direct  result  of  prohibition.  A  county 
engineer  states  that  since  the  bone-dry  law  went 
into  effect  in  his  territory  he  had  so  few  convicts  at 
his  command  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  high- 
ways in  his  district  in  good  condition.  Now  the 
question  arises,  Which  is  of  most  value  to  a  com- 
munity ;  convicts  or  good  roads  ?  It  occurs  to  us 
that  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  good 
roads  without  the  necessity  of  employing  convict 
labor.  This  argument  against  prohibition  is  as 
logical  as  if  it  bore  the  stamp  "  Made  in  Germany." 


CIGARETTES  AND  "  EFFICIENCY/'  BY  ELBERT 
■HUBBARD. 
"  As  a  close  observer  and  employer  of  labor  for 
over  twenty  -  five  years,  I  give  j'ou  this :  Never 
advance  the  pay  of  a  cigarette-smoker ;  never  pro- 
mote him;  never  trust  him  to  carry  a  roll  to  Garcia, 
unless  you  do  not  care  for  Garcia  and  are  willing 
to  lose  the  roll.  Cigarette-smoking  begins  with  an 
effort  to  be  smart.  It  soon  becomes  a  pleasure,  a 
satisfaction,  and  serves  to  bridge  over  a  moment  of 
nervousness  or  embarrassment.  Next  it  becomes  a 
necessity  of  life,  a  fixed  habit.  This  last  stage 
soon  evolves  into  a  third  condition,  a  stage  of  fever 
and  unrestful,  wandering  mind,  accompanied  by 
loss  of  moral  and  mental  control." 

We  clip  the  above  from  a  tract  sent  us  by 
Irving  Keek,  Bowling  Green,  Fla.  By  the 
way,  somebody  suggests  that  not  only  our 
United  States  but  the  nations  of  the  earth 
are  ruling  intoxicants  out  of  close  range 
of  the  military  camps  while  nothing  is  said 
or  done  about  cigarettes.  Just  recently  a 
lady  asked  the  editor  of  one  of  our  daily 
pajDers  what  she  should  put  into  a  box  to 
send  to  the  soldiers.  Among  other  things 
the    editor    replied    something    like    thip: 
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"  Don't  forget  a  generous  supply  of  cigar- 
ettes." Did  you  ever?  Did  Elbert  Hub- 
bard make  a  mistake?  I  think  that  every 
college  professor  or  teacher,  and  I  should 
like  to  say  every  doctor  as  well  as  every 
minister  of  the  gospel,  would  unhesitatingly 
say  that  Elbert  was  just  right  about  it. 
Somebody  said  to  me  recently  that  the  sol- 
diers in  the  army,  especially  where  they  had 
not  much  to  do,  were  using  cigarettes  to  an 
extent  unheard  of  heretofore. 


trouble  with  the  feet;  "  freezone," 
"ice-mint,"  etc. 
Some  time  last  winter  I  saw  a  notice  in 
a  dail}'  paper  about  a  new  remedy  for  corns, 
called  "  Freezone."  Tliis  article  pretended 
to  be  a  news  item  from  the  editor  of  the 
paper;  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  item  was 
seen  the  familiar  "(Advt.)."  I  saw  at  once 
that  Freezone  was  going  to  be  "  a  hit."  I 
went  right  up  to  our  Bradentown  drugstore, 
but  they  were  sold  out  already.  So  many 
people  have  trouble  with  their  feet  that 
tbeie  was  a  rush  for  the  diiig-store,  par- 
ticularly because  the  advertisement  claimed 
that  all  pain  and  uneasiness  Avould  cease  at 
once,  and  finally  tliat  in  just  a  few  days 
the  entire  corn  could  be  "  picked  out,  roots 
and  all."  I  finally  got  a  bottle  at  another 
di-ugstore.  Very  soon  aftenvard  there  came 
out  a  similar  advertisement  called  "  lee- 
miint."  Here  is  an  extract  from  the  adver- 
tisement : 

You  simply  apply  a  little  on  a  tender,  aching  corn 
or  callus,  and  instantly  the  soreness  is  relieved,  and 
soon  the  corn  or  callus  is  so  shriveled  that  it  may  te 
lifted  out  easily  with  the  fingers — roots  and  all — 
leaving  the  surrounding  skin  in  normal  healthy  con- 
dition. 

Now  for  the  outcome:  T  applied  Ice- 
mint  (to  a  corn  that  had  troubled  me  occa- 
sionalljO  night  and  morning,  just  exactly 
according  to  the  directions,  for  about  three 
weeks.  Did  the  corn  drop  out  as  described 
above?  An  expression  much  in  vogue  down 
south  seems  to  hit  it — "  Niotliin'  doin'." 
The  corn  has  not  dropped  out,  and,  in  fact, 
it  has  given  me  more  pain  and  trouble  since 
I  began  using  Ice-mint  than  any  other  corn 
I  ever  had  before  in  my  life.  In  the  direc- 
tions for  use  is  the  old  well-known  remedy: 
"  Gi\'e  the  foot  a  good  soaldng,  after  three 
or  four  days,  and  protect  the  com  in  some 
way  so  the  shoe  cannot  press  on  it."  The 
above  treatment  alone  gives  great  hclii.  as 
we  all  know.  Freezone  used  by  Mis.  Root 
gave  some  veiy  good  results;  but  as  to  pick- 
ing the  com  out,  roots  and  all.  with  the 
fingers,  there  was  no  such  "good  luck"  in 
our  home.  Now,  as  other  peoiile  may  have 
had  an  experience  different  from  my  own 


and  that  of  Mrs.  Root,  and  as  we  may  be 
only  an  exception,  if  wrong  we  will  humbly 
beg  pardon  of  the  Ice-mint,  and  the  Free- 
zone  folks,  and  will  give  them  some  free 
advertising  besides.  I  confess  it  has  seem- 
ed to  me  all  along  that  nobody  would  claim 
what  these  two  advertisers  do  unless  there 
wiere  at  least  some  ground  for  their  great 
claim.  Not  only  are  their  little  advertise- 
ments in  the  daily  papers,  but  I  see  that 
Icemint  is  now  taking  full-page  advertise- 
ments in  some  of  our  monthlies. 

By  the  way,  in  regard  to  keeping  th©  shoe 
from  pressing  on  tlie  corn,  I  have  made  a 
little  invention.  Where  the  callus  or  corn 
is  on  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  put  in  your 
shoe  a  cork  sole  with  a  hole  cut  clear  thru 
the  cork  sole  large  enough  to  keep  all  pres- 
sure otf  the  com. 

After  the  above  was  put  in  type  the 
"  boss  printer "  informed  me  that  my  in- 
vention is  old,  and  that  he  has  used  a  cork 
sole  with  a  hole  in  it  for  years  and  years, 
which  onlj'  goes  to  show  that  my  "  great 
invention  "  is,  like  the  biggest  part  of  them, 
old,  and  that  "  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun !"  But  to  get  back  to  the  feet  once 
more:  I  find'  it  is  very  bad  for  a  corn  to 
have  the  feet  get'hot,  and  for  that  reason  I 
\\^ar,  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  some  thin 
cloth  shoes  to  keep  my  feet  cool  and  give 
them  plenty  of  air.  Was  it  Abraham  Lin- 
cols  who  said,  "the  feet  need  to  breathe?" 
While  the  feet  should  be  kept  comfortably 
warm,  at  the  same  time  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  hot  and  feverish  by  too 
much  covering  —  especially  covering  like 
rubber,  (and  leather  also,  to  some  extent,) 
that  is  impervious  to  air.  Freezone  costs 
35c;  lee-mint,  50e. 


TRADE  NOTES 


SPECTAIi     OFFER     ON     ONE-POUND     BOUND     JARS. 

We  have  available  at  Des 
Moines,  Chicago,  and  St.  Paul  a 
surplus  stock  of  glass  jars  as 
shown  which  will  hold  15  ounces 
(ach  of  ripe  honey.  These  are 
as  handsome  a  jar  as  wo  have 
ever  sold;  and  on  today's  market, 
with  the  extreme  difficulty  of  get- 
ting: such  ware  from  the  factories, 
are  easily  worth  much  more  than 
Ihe  price  we  ai'e  placing  on  them 
for  a  special  sale  this  month. 
We  prefer  to  reduce  the  stock  to 
make  room  for  other  goods,  and 
offer  for  this  month,  while  stock 
lasts,  6  cases  for  $6.00;  30  cases 
for  $28.50;  100  cases,  $90.00. 
We  are  particularly  desirous  of  disposing  of  the 
stock  in  Des  Moines,  where  we  are  closing  up  our 
hranch  and  ai'ranging  with  other  parties  to  handle 
our  goods  at  that  point.  Send  your  orders  direct  to 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Chicago,  or  St. 
Paul,  whichever  point  is  most  convenient.  Send 
remittance  with  your  order,  and  do  it  now  while 
stock  is  available  at  such  bargain  prices. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O, 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified 
columns  for  25  cts.  per  line.  Advertisements 
intended  for  the  department  cannot  be  less 
than  two  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want 
your  advertisement  in  the  classified  columns 
or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 

Good  thick  extracted  honey  for  sale  in  60-lb.  cans. 
F.  W.  Morgan,   Bridgeport,   Ills. 

Beeswax  bought  and  sold.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe 
Co.,   139  Franklin   St.,  New  York. 

.  FOR     SALE. — Michigan's    best     white     extracted 
honey  in  packages  as  desired.      Also  comb  honey. 
A.  G.  Woodman,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE. — Clover  honey  in  sixty-pound  cans, 
1.5c  per  pound;  No.  1  white  comb,  $4.50  per  case  of 
24  sections;  No.  2  white,  $3.50  per  case,  six  cases 
to  carrier.  H.  G.  Quirin,  Bcllevue,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — Clover-,  heartsease.  No.  1  white  comb, 
$3.50  per  case;  fancy,  $3.75;  extra  fancy,  $4.00; 
24  I>anz.  sections  to  case,  extracted,  120-lIj.  cases, 
15  cts.  per  lb.      W.  A.  Latshaw  Co.,  Carlisle,  Ind. 

One  or  100  barrels  mildflavored  light-amber 
honey,  just  right  for  blending  with  Northern  honeys. 
For  sample  and  price  F.  O.  B.  New  York,  address 
Elton   Warner's   apiaries,    San  Juan,    Porto   Rico. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

WANTED. — Comb  and  extracted  honey. 

J.  E.   Harris,    Morristown,   Tenn. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  beeswax.  Highest  prices 
paid.  W.  A.  Latshaw  Co.,  Clarion,  Mich. 

WANTED. — Honey,  carload  or  less,  state  lowest 
price.  O.  N.  Baldwin,  Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  a  quantity  of  dark  and 
amber   honey   for   baking   purposes. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Chas.  Israel  Bros.  Co.,  486  Canal  St.,  New  York. 
Established  1878.  Wholesale  dealer  in  Honey  and 
Beeswax.  We  buy  Honey.  Send  us  samples  and 
the  qiiantities  you  have,  also  your  best  price  deliver- 
ed New  York.  We  pay  the  highest  market  price  for 
clean,  bright  yellow  beeswax. 

WANTED.- — Comb  and  extracted  honey  at  job- 
bing prices.  National  Honey  Producers'  Association, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

WANTED. — Extracted  honey  in  both  light  and 
amber  grades.  Kindly  send  sample,  tell  how  honey 
i.s  put  up,  and  quote  lowest  cash  price  delivered  in 
Preston.  M.  V.  Facey,  Preston,  Minn. 

BEESWAX  WANTED. — We  are  paying  higher 
prices  than  usual  for  beeswax.  Drop  us  a  line  and 
get  our  prices,  either  delivered  at  our  station  or  your 
station  as  you  choose.  State  how  much  you  have 
and  quality.      Dadant  &   Sons,   Hamilton,   Illinois. 

$19.00  buys  100  comb-honey  shipping-eases  hold- 
ing 24  4x4xl%-in.  plain  sections,  including  3-in. 
gl'iss,  nails,  and  corrugated  paper.  This  price  is 
f.  o.  b.  our  factory  in  Wisconsin,  and  includes  $1.00 
for  a  subscription  to  the  Domestic  Beekeeper  the 
balance  of  this  and  ALL  of  1918.  Address  Service 
Department,  Domestic  Beekeeiser,  Northstar,  Michi- 
gan.     Can  make  prompt  shipment. 


FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  Ij.  Healy,   Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 

2000  FERRETS.      Prices  and  book  free. 

N.  A.  Knapp,  Rochester,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE. — 100  empty  60-lb.  honey-cans,  30 
cts.  each.  John  Kneser,   Hales   Corners,   Wis. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.,  Paris,  Tex. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. — Several  hundred  factory 
made  hives;  some  new,  some  used  two  or  three 
J  ears.      All  10-frame.      Oscar  Ritland,  Elroy,  Wis. 

SEND  TODAY  for  samp'es  of  latest  Honey  Labels 
for  comb  and  extracted.  Not  only  the  most  at- 
tr.ietive,  but  also  the  lowest  in  price.  Samples  free. 
Liberty  I'ub.  Co.,  Sta.  D,  Box  4-E,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE. — McKinley  Music-selling  Outfit;  also 
Century  stock  and  filing  system,  f.  o.  b.  California. 
Good  $20  hand  cider-press,  f.  o.  b.  Indiana.  All 
half  price.  G.    K.    Hubbard,    Riverside,    Cal. 

THE  ROOT  CANADIAN  HOUSE. — 73  Jarvis 
St.,  Toronto,  Ont.  (note  new  address).  Full  line 
of  Root's  famous  goods ;  also  made-in-Canada  goods. 
Extractors  and  en2;ines;  Gleanings  and  all  kinds  of 
bee   literature.      Get   the   best.      Catalog   free. 

$21.00  buys  100  comb-honey  shipping-cases  hold- 
ing 24  regular  heeway  sections  each,  including  2-in, 
glass,  nails,  and  corrugated  paper;  also  $1.00  for  a 
subscription  to  the  Domestic  Beekeeper  the  rest  of 
this  year  and  ALL  of  1918.  Address  service  De- 
partment, Domestic  Beekeeper,  Northstar,  Michigan. 


GOATS 

FOR   SALE — Nubian  grade  milk  goats,   does  and 
kids.      Tell  me  what  kind   vou  want. 

R.  M,  Collins,  630  S.  22d  St.,  Muskogee,   Okla. 

■\ 


POULTRY 

Roosters  from  Eglantine  strain.  A  few  roosters 
for  sale.  $5.00.  Descendants  of  the  world's  cham- 
pion 314-egg  hen.  No  show  birds,  but  layers.  A 
few  orders  booked  for  hatching  eggs,  $3.00  per 
setting.  Paul  Marquardt,  829  Teutonia  Ave.,  Mil- 
A>'aukee,  Wis. 


WANTS  AND   EXCHANGES 

WANTED. — Albino    queens.      Who    has    Albinos? 
D.    E.    Lhommedieu,    Colo,    Iowa. 


BEESWAX  WANTED. — For  manufacture  into 
Weed  Process  Foundation  on  shares. 

Superior  Honey  Co.,   Ogden,   Utah. 

WANTED. — One  four-frame  extractor,  reversible, 
but  not  necessarily  automatic;  must  be  a  bargain. 
Joseph  S.   Scott,   Mt.   Pleasant,  Ala. 

WANTED. — Shipments  of  old  comb  and  cappings 
for  rendering.  We  pay  the  highest  cash  and  trade 
prices,  charging  but  5  cts.  a  pound  for  wax  rendered. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.,  204  Walnut  St.,  Cincin- 
nati,   O. 

OLD  COMBS  WANTED. — Our  steam  wax-presses 
will  get  every  ounce  of  beeswax  out  of  old  combs, 
cappings,  or  slumgum.  Send  for  our  terms  and 
our  new  1917  catalog.  We  will  buy  your  share  of 
the  wax  for  cash  or  will  work  it  into  foundation  for 
you.  Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 
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WANTED. — To  buy  for  cash  an  apiary  in  tlie 
southern  states,  preferably  in  Florida.  Emile,  care 
of  B.  Auguste,  232  O.  T.  Johnson  Building,  Los 
Angeles,   Cal. 

$20.00  buys  100  comb-honey  shipping-cases  hold- 
ing 24  414  X  4%  X  11^  plain  sections,  including 
2-in.  glass,  nails,  and  corrugated  paper.  Tliis  price  is 
f.  o.  b.  our  factory  in  Wisconsin,  and  includes  $1.00 
for  a  suliscription  to  the  Domestic  Beekeeper  the 
balance  of  this  year  and  ALL  of  1918.  Address 
Sorvice  Department,  Domestic  Beekeeper,  Northstar, 
Micliigan. 


REAL  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE. — One  twenty-acre  farm  with  ginseng 
beds.  Also  200  swarms  of  Italian  bees  and  a  quan- 
tity of  fine  honey  put  up  in  60-pound  cans  at  15c 
a  pound.  L.  Francisco,  Dancy,  Wis. 

FOR  S.\LE. — 110  colonies  of  bees  in  new  ten- 
frnnie  dovetailed  hives,  frames  wired,  full  sheets 
foundation  bscd;  metal-roof  covers,  M'ith  inner  covers. 
Location  goes  with  outfit.  A  100-per-cent  paying 
investment.  Price  and  description  on  application, 
extracting     outfit.  Custer      Battlefield      Apiaries, 

Hardin,   Mont. 

VIRGINIA  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARMS 
$15  per  acre  and  up.  Easy  payments.  Fruit, 
dairy,  stock,  climate,  schools,  churches,  roads,  mar- 
kets, and  neighbors  of  the  best.  Get  our  farm  lists, 
magazine,  and  other  interesting  literature,  all  free. 
Address  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr.  Agt.  N.  &  W.  Ry., 
2  16  N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

A  small  California  farm  earns  more  money  with 
less  work.  Raise  the  crops  you  know  about — alfalfa, 
wheat,  barley,  etc. — also  oranges,  grapes,  olives,  and 
figs.  Ideal  for  dairying,  pigs,  and  chickens.  No 
cold  weather ;  rich  soil ;  low  prices ;  easy  terms ; 
good  roads;  schools  and  churches.  Enjoy  life  here. 
New  comers  welcome.  Write  for  our  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  also  Dairying  and  Poultry  Raising  illustrated 
folders,  free.  C.  L.  Seagraves,  Ind.  Com.  A.  T.  & 
S.  F.  Ry.,   1927  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 

Do  you  want  a  farm  where  largest  profits  are 
made?  Tlie  Sonth's  gTeat  variety  of  crops  and 
wonderfully  productive  climate  make  it  the  most 
profitable  farm  section  of  America.  It  is  the  place 
for  the  lowest-cost  meat  production  and  dairy  farm- 
ing. It  grows  the  largest  variety  of  forage  crops. 
Good  lands,  in  good  localities,  as  low  as  $15  to  $25 
an  acre.  Ijet  us  show  you  locations  that  will  give 
the  highest  profits.  M.  V.  Richards,  Commissioner, 
Room  27,  Southern  Railway  System,  Washington, 
D.   C. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 

Finest  Italian  queens.  Send  for  booklet  and  price 
list.      Jay   Smith,   1159   DeWolf  St.,  Vincennes,   Ind. 

PHELPS  queens  will  please  you.  Try  them  and 
you   will   be  convinced.  C.   W.    Phelps   &    Son. 

Well-bred  bees   and  queens.      Hives   and  supplies. 
J.   H.    M.    Cook,    84    Cortlandt   St.,    New   York. 

FOR  SALE. — Bees,  queens,  and  honey  in  their 
season.  H.  G.   Quirin,   Bellevue,   O. 

"  She-suits-me  "  bright  Italian  queens;  $1  by  re- 
turn mail  till  Oct.   1. 

Allen  Latham,  Norwichtown,   Ct. 

Three-banded  Italian   queens   and  a  few  hundred 
pounds   of   bees   for   sale.      Safe   arrival   guaranteed. 
J.  A.  Jones,  Rt.  3,  Greenville,  Ala. 

Try  ALEXANDER'S  Italian  queens  for  results. 
Untested,  each,  75  cts. ;  6  for  $4.25 ;  $8  per  dozen. 
Bees  by  the  pound.      C.  F.  Alexander,  Campbell,  Cal. 


When  it's  GOLDENS  it's  PHELPS.  Try  one  and 
be   convinced. 

C.   W.   Phelps   &   Son,   Binghamton,    N.    Y. 

FOB  SALE. — Twenty  colonies  of  Italian  bees. 
For  particulars  address  W.  R.  Houghtaling,  Box  25, 
Sharon,   Conn. 

Tested  leather-colored  queens,  $2.00;  after  June 
1,  $1.50;  untested,  $1.00;  $10.00  per  dozen,  return 
mail.      A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Vigorous  prolific  Italian  queens,   $1;   6,   $5,   June 
1.      i\Iy   circular  gives  best  method^  of   introducing. 
A.  V.  Small,  2302  Agency  Road,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Italian  queens,  THE  HONEY  GATHERERS. 
Price  one  dollar  each,  nine  dollars  a  dozen.  Edith 
M.  PhelpS:   259   Robinson  St.,  Binghamton,   N.   Y. 

Southwest  Virginia  five-band  Italian  queens,  the 
fancy  comb-honey  strain,  gentle  to  handle.  They 
will  please  yoii.      Try  one.      $1.00  each. 

Henry  S.  Bohon,  Rt.  3,  Box  2112,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Golden  Italian   queens,   good  as  the  best,   to  close 
ont    quick.      Price,    select    tested,    $1.00;    tested,    75 
cts.;    untested,   50   cts.;    no  discount  of  any   kind. 
D.   T.   Gaster,    Rt.   2,    Randleman,   N.   C. 

My  bright  Italian  queens  will  be  ready  to  ship 
April  1  at  75  cts.  each;  virgin  queens,  35  cts. 
Ssnd  for  price  list  of  queens,  bees  by  the  pound 
and  nucleus.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. M.   Bates,   Rt.  4,   Greenville,   Ala. 

Golden  Italian  queens  from  June  to  November, 
nnte.sted,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25;  doz.,  $8.00;  tested,  $1.25; 
6,  $7.00;  select  tested,  $1.50;  breeders,  $5.00.  Bees 
by  pofind  or  nucleus.  Pure  mating  guaranteed. 
Send  for  circular.      J.  I.  Danielson,  Fairfield,  la. 

The  demand  for  PHELPS'  GOLDENS  has  been 
so  great  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  fill  orders  for 
le?s  than  $12.00  a  dozen  for  the  remainder  of  the 
feason.  Single  queens  $1.00  as  usual.  THEY  ARE 
BEAUTIES  1      Ti-y  one.      C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son. 

NOTICE. — I  am  now  uniting  nuclei  for  winter, 
and  have  some  fine  young  queens  on  hand  for  prompt 
shipment  at  75  cts.  each  or  12  for  $7.00.  Bees  from 
this  strain  of  Italians  have  this  poor  honey  season 
stored   150  lbs.   honey  per  colony. 

J.    B.   Hollopeter,    Queen-breeder,    Rockton,   Pa. 

TENNESSEE-BRED  QUEENS. — My  tbreeband 
strain  that  has  given  such  universal  satisfaction  for 
over  40  years.  Orders  filled  promptly  or  money  re- 
funded by  first  mail.  1000  nuclei  in  use.  Tested, 
in  .rune,  $1.75;  untested,  $1.00;  in  July,  $1.50  and 
75   cts.      Postal  brings  circular. 

John  M.  Davis,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS,  northern-bred,  three-banded, 
highest  grade;  select  untested,  guaranteed;  queen 
and  drone  mothers  are  chosen  from  colonies  noted 
for  honey-production,  hardiness,  prolificness,  gentle- 
ness, ynd  perfect  markings.  Price,  one,  .$1.00;  12, 
$9.00;    50,    $30.00.      Send  for  circular. 

J.    H.   Haughey,    Berrien    Springs,    Michigan. 

PHELPS  GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QUEENS  combine 
the  qualities  vou  want.  Tliey  are  great  HONEY- 
GATHERERS,  BEAUTIFUL  and  GENTLE.  Mat- 
ed, $1.00;  dozen,  $12.00;  tested,  $3.00;  breeders, 
$5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son,  Wilcox  St., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SWARMING   CONTROLLED 


Use  same  fixtures,   get  ready  for    spring  inanipula- 
tion.       .       .      .       Charles  Thompson,  Marion,  Iowa. 


PATENTS 


Practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Court! 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Chas.  J.  Williamson,  McLachlan  Building 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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do  not  care  for  the  lettuce,  substitute  celery, 
or  the  salad  could  be  omitted. 

The  crust  to  the  pumpkin  pie  could  be 
omitted ;  but  if  you  wish  a  crust,  try  one 
made  of  part  whole-wheat  flour.  We  think 
it  is  quite  as  good.  Also  if  yoii  take  pains 
to  have  all  your  ingredients  very  cold,  and 
use  as  little  water  as  possible,  you  can  make 
a  tender,  flaky  pie  crust  with  very  little 
shortening,  thus  saving  fat  and  benefiting 
your  digestion.  Pumpkin  pie  really  needs 
a  bit  of  cheese ;  but  make  it  very  small,  for 
the  dinner  has  enough  food  value  without  it. 
The  nuts  are  also  unnecessary,  but  put  in  a 
few  for  the  kiddies. 

MARYLAND    CHICKEN. 

Divide  the  chicken  in  pieces  for  serving; 
roll  in  flour,  and  season  lightly  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Put  in  covered  roaster;  dot 
with  bits  of  chicken  fat;  pour  in  cold  water 
until  you  can  see  it;  cover  and  bake  very 
slowly  until  tender,  which  will  be  several 
hours  if  it  is  an  old  fowl.  This  is  an  ideal 
way  for  cooking  a  rather  old  fowl,  as  it 
will  cook  tender  more  quickly  than  if  stew- 
ed, and  will  taste  much  like  fried  chicken. 
Use  what  flour  is  left  from  flouring  the 
chicken  for  thickening  the  gravy  in  the  pan. 

PUMPKIN    PIE    DE    LUXE. 

Vz   cup  sugar  1  teaspoon  flour 

2  eggs  1  teaspoon  ginger 

1   tablespoon  honey  %   teaspoon  cinnamon 

1   teaspoon  salt  1 V^    cups  milk 

Mix  the  flour,  salt,  and  spices  with  the  sugar ; 
beat  in  t)ie  eggs  lightly ;  add  the  honey  and  then 
the  milk.  Stir  until  smooth  and  pour  into  a  plate 
lined  with  whole-M"heat  pastry.  One  of  the  eggs 
may  be  omitted.  Substituting  cream  for  a  part  of 
the  milk  is  a  great  improvement. 


HONEY  BRAN   DROPS. 


^   cup  shortening 
2/3  cup  honey 

1  egg 

2/3    cup   sour   milk 

2  cups  bran 


About  2   cups  flour 

2/3  teaspoon  soda 

V2    teaspoon   salt 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder 

1  cup  raisins 


Blend  the  shortening  with  the  honey  slightly 
warmed;  beat  in  the  egg;  add  the  sour  milk,  the 
bran  and  the  flour  in  which  the  soda,  salt,  and  bak- 
ing powder  have  been  sifted.  Use  enough  flour  to 
make  a  drop  batter.  Add  the  raisins  last.  Bake  on 
a  well-oiled  cooky  sheet,  leaving  plenty  of  room  for 
tliem  to  spread. 


ost  Handlantorn 


A  powerful  portable  lamp,  giving  a  300  candle 
power  pure  white  light.  Just  what  the  farmer, 
dairyman,  stockman,  etc.  needs.  Safe — Reliable 
— Economical— Absolutely  Rain,  Storm  and  Bug 
I  proof.  Burns  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Light 
-veight.  Agents  wanted.  Big  Profits.  Writs 
Catalog.   jh£  ggsj  LIGHT  CO. 

306   £•  5tb  St..  Canton.  O. 


I  BANKING  BY  MAIL 

:        ,       AT  4%  . 


Banking 
by  Mail 

brings  this  large,  safe 
bank  right  into  your 
own  home,  no  matter 
where  you  live. 

Deposits  may  be  safe- 
ly sent  in  the  form  of 
check,  draft,  money 
order,  or  the  currency 
by  registered  mail. 

Send  today  for  detailed  in- 
formation concerning  the 
unquestioned  safety  and 
convenience  of  our  plan  of 
receiving  deposits  by  mail 

at*4  per  cent 
interest. 


USAVINGS 
DEPOSIT  BANKG! 

MEDINA,  OHIO 


A.T.  SPITZER,  Pres. 

E.R.  ROOT.  Vice-Pres. 
, E.B.  SPITZER,  Cashien 


ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


■"»•   '"   "*'   "'   »  " 


BARNES' 

Hand  and  Foot  Power 

Machinery 

This  cut  represents  our  com- 
bined  circular   saw.  which 
made   for  beekeepers'  use 
the  construction  of  their 
hives,  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send   tor   illustrated    catalog 
and  prices 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO 

545  Ruby  St 

ROCKFORO.  ILLINOIS 
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ARE  THE  SEED 

forbetter  y:& 


J:W3lhi-- 


Profits.  Profits.  Profits. 

It's  profitable  to  do  things  well, 
and   especially    your   spraying,   for 
who  sprays  unless   there  is  to  be 
ample   returns. 

Where  spraying  is  done  with  a  MYERS 
BUCKET,  BARREL  or  POWER 
SPRAY  PUMP  there  are  always  profits  sooner 
or  later.  Big  fruit  growers  tell  you  this  as  will 
gardeners  and  others  who  use  them.  They  are 
"The  Seed  for  Better  Profits "  from  spraying 
because  they  are  designed,  Built  and  equipped 
for  efficient  spraying  work. 

Many  spray  in  November.  The  bright, 
crisp  fall  days  are  ideal  for  sprayirlg. 
If  you  spray  during  this  period,  or  next 
Spring,  write  us  about  MYERS 
SPRAY  PUMPS,  and  make  them 
your  "Seed  for  Better  Profits"  through 
larger  and  better  crops. 

Catalog  mailed  free  to  anyone. 


«i  ORANGE  ST. 


Inventions  Wanted! 

Manufacturers  constantly  writing  us 
r  patents.  List  of  inventions  actually 
quested  and  book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Pat- 
ent" sent  free.  Send  rouph  Sketch  for  free 
report  regarding  patentability.  Special  assist- 
ance given  our  clients  in  selling  patents. 
Write  for  details  of  interest  to  every  inventor. 

Chandlee  &  Ckandlee,  Patent  Attorneys 
Esi.  21  Years       427  7tliSt.,Washingtoii.D.C.  , 


IE  PAGE 

STRONOER.  THAN     NAILS       JOt,' 


HONEY-JARS 

We  carry  several  styles  of  honey-jars,  the  most 
popular  being  1-lb.  screw-cap  at  S6.50  per  gross. 
If  you  need  shipping-cases  we  have  them.  Cat- 
alog of  supplies  mailed  on  application.  .  .  . 
We  have  a  fair  stock  of  light  amber  and  amber 
honey.     .     Write  for  prices 

I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  PL,  N.  Y. 

Apiaries:  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 


AROUND   THE   OFFICE 

M.-A.-O. 

Dear  Reader: — 'This  is  going  to  be  a 
solenui  occasion.  It's  about  skunks — skunks 
and  bees,  skunks  and  men — and  I'm  not 
for  fooling  much  about  skunks.  I've  been 
there  myself.  So  I  know  skunks  ain't  to  be 
made  light  of — not  if  you  get  enough  and 
a  little  more.  This  ain  't  my  fight,  either, 
and  perhaps  it 's  none  of  my  business.  But 
Mel  Pritchard,  our  queen  and  bee  rearer, 
has  been  stomach  aching  around  the  office 
about  half  the  summer  telling  what  the 
skunks  have  been  doing  to  his  apiaries — 
and  also  a  little  to  him.  He  has  had  three 
apiaries  this  season.  Two  of  these  have 
been  skunky,  and  one  has  been  free  from 
skunks.  One  of  the  skunky  apiaries,  nine 
miles  from  his  home,  30  colonies,  was  all 
0.  k.  and  strong  in  early  spring.  But  later 
skunks  had  their  own  way,  for  Mel  was  too 
far  away  to  take  a  hand.  From  this  colo- 
ny he  didn  't  take  a  pound  of  honey  nor  a 
pound  of  bees,  and  the  colonies  are  left 
weak  to  go  into  winter  quarters.  His  home 
yard  was  skunk erized,  but  there  Mel  cap- 
tured a  half  dozen  of  the  varmits  by  his 
odorless  method  (to  be  explained  later  in 
this  treatise),  and  then  succeeded  in  getting 
only  12  pounds  of  bees  for  sale  out  of  this 
home  yard  and  no  honey — the  skunks  doing 
a  lot  of  damage  despite  the  owner's  best 
efforts.  A  third  apiary,  located  10  miles 
from  our  queen  -  breeder 's  home,  had  no 
skunk  troubles,  and  yielded  200  lbs.  of  bees 
for  sale  uses,  and  is  in  fine  condition  this 
fall.  So  Mel  says  he  can't  really  recom- 
mend skunks  for  the  apiary.  But  he's  been 
studying  thgm  hard  this  summer,  using  a 
flash  light  in  making  his  nocturnal  investi- 
gations. He  says  they  begin  troubling  more 
or  less  in  the  spring,  but  are  worst  in  the 
hot  weather  of  midsummer,  when  the  bees 
cluster  on  the  outside  of  the  hives  and  the 
young  skunks  have  got  big  enough  to  enjoy 
a  bee  lunch.  The  same  individual  skunks 
have  come  to  Mel's  home  yard  night  after 
night,  and  seemed  to  feed  on  bees  till  they 
were  filled  full  up,  keeping  at  it  three  or 
four  hours  at  a  lick.  If  the  bees  are  clus- 
tered outside,  the  skunk  ever  so  carefully 
grabs  his  tidbit,  one  at  a  time,  with  his 
mouth,  throws  the  bee  on  the  ground,  rolls  it 
over  and  over  with  his  paws  (probably  till 
its  stinger  is  out  of  commission),  and  then 
eats  it.  He  gets  away  with  about  three  a 
minute.  If  the  bees  are  all  inside  the  hive 
when  the  skunk  arrives  for  supper,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  scratcfi  and  claw  the  outside  of 
the  hive  till  the  bees  begin  rushing  out, 
when  he  puts  into  operation  the  same  catch- 
ing and  eating  process  as  when  he  finds 
them  clustered  outside.  Mel  says  he  has 
half  a  notion  that  the  skunk  seizes  the  bees 
by  their  wings  with  his  mouth — the  skunk 
does  this  very  carefully,  at  least.  The  bees 
seem  never  to  attack  a  skunk — perhaps  they 
are  afraid  of  Ms  stinger.     Mel  has  curiously 
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Free 


A  50-gallon  barrel 
of  Scalecide  free  to 
any  any  one  who 
will  suggest  a  fairer 
guarantee  than  that 
given  below. 

"SCALECIDE" 

As  proofofour  confidence  and  to  strength- 
en yours,  we  will  make  the  following 
proposition  to  any  fruitgrower  of  average 
honesty  and  veracity: 

Divide  your  orchard  in  half,  no  matter  how  large 
or  small.  Spi-ay  one-half  with  "SCALECIDE", 
and  the  other  with  Lime-SuUur  for  three  years, 
everything  elsebeing  equal.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  three  disinterested  fruit  growers  say  that 
the  part  sprayed  with  "SCALECIDE"  is  not  in 
every  way  better  than  that  sprayed  with  Lime- 
Sulfur,  we  will  return  you  the  money  you  paid 
us  for  the  "SCALECIDE". 

Send  for  new  free  booklet, 
"Profits  in  Fall  Snraying". 

'ratt  Co.,  M'f  g  Chemists 
I  Church  St.    Dept.6  New 


Fruit  Growers!  Gardeners! 


See 

TH 


A  boy  with  this  machine  can  do  more  and 
belter  work  than  10  Men  with  Hoes! 

The   BARKER    feeder.    Mulcher, 
and  Cultivator 

3  tools  in  1,  cuts  the  weeds 
underground  and  forms  the 
hardest  crust  into  a  moisture- 
retaining  mulch  —  intensive 
cultivation.  Works  right  up  to 
the  plants  without  injury.  Cuts 
runners.  *'Be8t  Weed  Killer 
Ever  Used."  Has  leaf  guards 
els  for  deeper  cultivation.  Self- 
Write  for  FREE  catalog  and  Fac- 


for  larger  plants  and  sh 
adjusting,  inexpensive. 
tory-to-tJser  offer. 
BARKER  MFC.  CO.,  Dept 


1  0,  David  City,  Neb. 


WITTEi 


Kero-Oil'*  Engines 

Immediate   Shipment  — All  Styles— 

a  to  22  ll-P.-No  Waitine-Eig  Factory-Lig 
Output-I'rices  most  favorable.  Write  for  niy 
terms  and   price3--Cash,    Payments  or  No 
Money  Down. -ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 
MflTTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1  !>  3  0   Oakland  Ave.,  Kans»s  City.  Mo. 

19  3  0  Empire  BIdg.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


The  Threshing  Problem 

O       1  l      Threshes  cowp«as  and  soy  beans  from  the 

J^OJ^\/^^(j[     mown  vines,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  barley, 

A  perfect  combination  machine.     Nothing 

like  it,      "The  machine  I  have    been  looking   for    for    20 

years,"  W.  F.  Massey.      *'It  will  meet  every  demand,"  H. 

AMorgan,  Director  Tenn    Exp.  Station.     Booklet  102  free. 

KOGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO. 

Morristown,  Tenn. 


"pT/^T/"    up  some  easy  money  gathering  butter 
-*■  -^^A^  flies,  insects.     I  buy  750  kinds.     Som< 


S^v 


2c-8tamp  brings 


$1 — $7.      Intensely  interesting.     „„  „. .^         „ 

PROSPECTUS.     GET  posted.  tt, 

SINCLAIR,  Box  244,  D-62,  Los  Angeles,  Calif     ^ 

BEE   SUPPLIES  ^^"^  y""'  "^™^  ^*"'  °^^ 

Dept.  T,   CLEMONS  BEE  SUPPLY  CO., 
128  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Around  the  Office— Continued 


noticed  that,  when  his  skunkship  is  lunch- 
ing off  a  hive  of  bees,  some  bees  will  crawl 
out  into  the  grass  and  sound  the  same  pe- 
culiar wail  as  do  bees  in  the  South  when  at- 
tacked by  Ted  ants.  He  has  seen  a  skunk 
take  note  of  this  wailing  sound,  follow  it 
till  he  finds  the  bee,  and  then  proceed  to  eat 
it.  As  a  final  observation,  our  queen-rearer 
says  that  perhaps  the  worst  work  of  skunks 
in  an  apiary  is  not  the  amount  of  bees  de- 
stroyed but  the  general  demoralizattion  that 
the  sknnks  seem  to  work  in  the  hive.  They 
put  the  bees  to  the  bad,  and  completely  un- 
condition  them.  Finally,  Mel  recommends  a 
poultry  fence,  perhaps  two  feet  high,  well 
grounded,  placed  entirely  around  the  api- 
ary, to  beat  the  skunks.  Now,  that's  talk- 
ing more  sense  at  one  time  than  I  am  used 
to.  I  have  got  to  quit  it  right  off.  But  I 
thought  you  would  forgive  me  for  giving 
you  a  little  of  Mel  Pritchard  's  natural- 
history  observations.  For  that  sad-faced, 
serious,  bucolicky  philosopher  is  some  nature 
observer  I  want  to  tell  you.  Oh,  yes!  about 
that  odoi'less  n'lethod  of-  capture  of  his.  I 
almost  forgot  that.  It's  a  regular  humding- 
er— Avhen  it  works.  When  it  don 't  work, 
it 's  a  binger  on  the  fellow  trying  to  work 
it,  also  a  lasting  regret  and  great  disappoint- 
ment (to  the  odorless  operator,  understand, 
not  to  the  skunk).  But  I  am  going  to  take 
Mel's  part  in  this  discussion  and  defend  his 
system — if  he  '11  promise  not  to  come  over 
here  to  the  office  and  hang  around  for  at 
least  a  full  month  after  the  next  time  it 
fails  again.  You  see,  Mel  has  been  modest- 
ly qualifying  around  these  parts  for  some 
years  past  as  a  sort  of  skunk  expert.  He 
doesn't  advertise  to-eat- 'em-alive,  eat- 'em- 
alive  while-you- watch;  but  he  does  give  it 
out  rather  confidentially  to  almost  every- 
body in  this  part  of  North  America  that  he 
can    juggle   with   a   skunk    of   average   even 


Mel  deiiionstrating:  just  how  to  do  it — and  hoping 
the  duindest  iiothiiig:  will  happen. 
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falcon''  Beekeepers'  Supplies 

For  the  last  forty  years  during  our  manufacture  of  "FALCON"  supplies  it 
has  been  our  endeavor  to  place  uoon  the  market  the  very  best  possible  line  of  supplies, 
and  wo  pride  ourselves  in  having  accomplished  this.  "FALCON"  supplies  have  not 
only  been  recognized  as  the  best  in  this  country,  but  also  a  leader  in  other  countries. 
Nothing  expresses  the  superioiity  of  the  "FALCON"  ware  better  than  the  many  kind 
and  pleasing  words  we  receive  fro.m  our  satisfied  customers,  and  the  ever-increasine 
demand  for  "FALCON"  supplies. 

The  season  is  drawing  nearer  and  beekeepers  should  endeavor  to  order  early.  By 
making  up  your  wants  now  you  will  be  better  fitted  to  go  into  the  season  with  a  view 
of  not  only  obtaining  a  bigger  crop  but  to  facilitate  matters  thiuout  the  season.  If 
you  will  make  up  a  list  of  requirements  for  quotation  we  shall  be  glad  to  quotfc. 

Red   Catalog,   postpaid  Dealers   Everywhere  "  Simplified   Beekeeping,"   postpaid 

W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  COMPANY,  FALCONER,  NEW  YORK 

where  the  sond  beehives  come  from. 
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His   son   ;iiid   Mel   prove  that  skunks   can   be  man- 
liandled  and  the  man-handlers  live  tliru   it,   too. 

temper,  capture  him  barehanded,  and  not 
have  to  sleep  in  the  barn  for  a  week  after- 
ward, either.  Mel  doesn  't  seem  able  to  tell 
just  how  he  does  this.  Ask  him,  and  he'll 
tell  you  experience  is  a  mighty  great  teach- 
er. His  exact  words  are:  "Some  experi- 
ence is  necessary  to  know  just  when  to  grab 
a  skunk .  by  the  tail,  but  a  plaguey  sight 
more  is  necessary  to  know  when  NOT  to." 
There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  snake-charm- 
ing business  about  it.  He  says  you  mustn  't 
irritate  the  skunk  unduly.  Approach  him 
leisurely  and  pleasantly,  allaying  any  sus- 
picions of  hostility  that  may  get  started  in 
the  skunk 's  mental  processes.  Trot  along 
beside  him  for  awhile  in  a  playful  manner — 


but  always  stop  when  he  does,  and  take  im- 
mediate observations  as  to  whether  his  tail 
is  over  elevated  a  little  and  whether  he  is 
contemporaneously  and  earnesitly  aiming  at 
you  over  his  right  fore  shoulder.  If  he  is, 
go  away  immediately  and  for  quite  a  little 
while.  Don't  go  up  at  such  a  time  and 
harshly  tread  on  him  continuously  nor  try 
to  rub  his  ears  together.  It  won't  work — 
that  is,  the  way  you  would  have  it  work, 
for  the  skunk  is  likely  not  to  like  it.  So 
wait  in  a  perfectly  friendly  manner  just  out 
of  range  till  the  storm  signals  are  lowered, 
and  then  when  he  has  started  along  again 
resume  your  position  at  his  side  (do  this 
rather  nonchalantly  and  indifferently). 
Now  trot  along  beside  him  as  before  until 
such  time  as  you  feel  you  have  won  his 
entire  confidence.  About  this  time  also  win 
a  sure  and  very  sudden  hold  on  his  tail; 
hoist  quickly  with  a  deft  upward  upheaval 
of  the  arm  and  body — and  there  you  have 
hi  in  amid  air,  possibly  a  little  surprised  but 
not  resenting  it  so  much  as  you  might  think. 
That,  in  brief,  is  Mel's  system  in  this  very 
hair-trigger  business.  But  there  is"  one  ac- 
companying theory  of  this  system  of  Mel's, 
namely,  that  a  skunk  can't  transact  business 
with  all  his  feet  clear  of  the  ground,  that 
Mel  says  ain  't  so.  He  learned  it  wasn  't  so 
by  finding  it  out.  It  was  some  years  ago. 
A.  neighbor  of  his  had  got  or  found  a  skunk 
in  a  sort  of  big  pot-hole  in  the  ground  from 
Vvhich  it  couldn't  get  out.  He  at  once  be- 
came avaricious  for  skunk  fur,  disregardful 
of  any  rights  the  skunk  might  have  in  the 
matter,  and  was  wondering  how  he  could 
get  the  skunk  out  of  the  pot-hole  and  re- 
duce him  to  good  skinning  condition  with- 
out being  too  heavily  penalized  in  the  pro- 
cess. It  was  just  then  that  Mel  (bearing 
even  in  those  far  years  a  local  reputation  as 
a  skunkologist  and  odorless  operator)  came 
along.  His  neighbor  put  the  whole  case  up 
to  him — aspirations  foi-  acquisition  of  skunk 
fur  without  too  much  skunk,  misgivings  in 
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Queens   .   Queens   .   Queens 

We  are  making  a  specialty  of  untested  queens,  and  are  prepared  to  send 
either  large  or  small  quantities  out  promptly,  generally  by  return  mail. 
Every  queen  guaranteed  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  We  spare  neither 
labor  nor  money  in  producing  the  best  queens.  Quality  counts  the 
most  with  us. 

One  queen,  75c;  12,  $8.00;  25  to  1000,  60c  each 
After  .Tulv  15,  one,  55c;  12,  50c;  25,  45c. 

One  unteiteil  Miller  queen,  $1.00.  $11.00  per  dozen;  l^c  each  in  lots  of  25  or  more.  Tested, 
$2.00.      Ex..  Select  Tested,  $3.50.      Breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00  each. 

A  two-frame  nut ieus  and  untested  queen  of  this  strain  shipped  on  the  tenth  of  May,  1916, 
built  up  into  a  ten-frame  colony  and  stored  FOUR  SUPERS  OP  COMB  HONEY  aud  the  owner 
says  he  believed  they  would  have  filled  another  super  had  he  known  enough  to  have  given  it  to 
them. 

In  buying  queens  to  fight  EUROPEAN  FOUL  BROOD  remember  how  little  it  affected  DR. 
MILLER  with  this  same  strain. 


The  Stover  Apiaries,         Mayhew,  Mississippi 
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undertaking  the  enterprise,  etc.     Mel,  right 
off  the  bat,  assured  the  good  neighbor  it  was 
almost  as  easy  as  rolling  off  the  proverbial 
log,  and  proceeded  at  once  and  successfully 
to  take  a  cord  out  of  his  pocket,  tie  a  slip 
noose  in   it,   rig  it   to   the   fork   of   a   stick, 
slip   it   over   the   skunk's   tail    (soothingly), 
tighten  the  slip  knot,  and  hoist  that  skunk 
out  of  the  pothole  and  suspend  him  from  a 
limb  of  a  nearby  tree,  where  he  dangled  with 
his  feet  on  nothing — no  atmospheric  disturb- 
ance,  either — slick  as   a  greased  pig's  ear. 
"There,    neighbor,"    said    Mel,    "you    can 
kill  that  skunk  with  a  club  now,  skin  him, 
and  go  right  from  here  to  church.     You  see 
he   can 't   get   his   feet   on   anything. ' '     The 
neighbor   never   faltered.     One   whack   over 
the  skunk  's  head  set  him  to  whirling  around 
and    around — also    a    fine,    greenish,    bluish, 
purple  iTIist.     A  more  perfect  revolving,  self- 
acting  sprayer  has  never  been  devised.     The 
neighbor    was    trustingly    well    within    the 
zone  of  action.     Mel  says  he  (Mel)  wasn  't. 
His  wife  says  he  was.    Everybody  concerned 
testifies  that  in  about  one-third  second  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  greenish,  bluish,  purplish 
something  in   the   air  besides  mist  of   fore- 
said   colors.     Mel    admits    this    was    large.y 
directed   at  him,   and  was  mostly  made   up 
of     sound.        He     also     says     he     couldn  't 
get  up  any  explanation  good  enough  to  be 
accepted  wholly  or  even  in  part.     The  neigh- 
bur  seemed  real  provoked  about  something, 
and    rude,    and    also    persistently    talkative. 
Mel    says    he    can't    now    recall    the    entire 
conversation  down  there  in  the  woodlot,  but 
knows  more  of  it  was  directed  to  him  than  to 
the   skunk,   and.  mostly   sounded   like   "You 
Jjnow  ah —  of  a  lot  about  skunks,  you  do," 
etc.,  and  so  on.     Mel  says  he  remembers  he 


came  away  about  that  time.  His  wife  says 
that  why  she  thinks  Mel  was  within  range 
as  well  as  the  neighbor  was  that  she  got 
on  to  his  coming  home  before  he  got  in  sight 
from  back  of  the  barn.  Any  way,  Mel 
says  that  ever  since  that  time  he  has  held 
as  entire  bosh  the  theory  that  a  skunk  with 
ills  four  feet  off  the  ground  and  in  mid  air 
can't  hang  out  the  sign,  "Business.  aS' 
usual."  Nine  times  out  of  ten  he  won't, 
but  the  tenth  time  he  may. 
»  «  * 
If  I  were  certain  of  ever  returning  to  this 
momentous  question  at  some  future  time 
for  a  really  exhavistive  discussion  of  it,  1 
wouldn't  now  add  that  Mel  not  so  long  ago 
offered  some  expert  advice  and,  dissertation 
to  Mr.  Kellogg,  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
A.  I.  Root  Co.  's  ledger  department,  as  to 
how  to  remove  one  mother  skunk  and  her 
young  ones  from  said  Kellogg 's  cellar  where 
they  had  clandestinely  domiciled.  Mel  com- 
[detely  gained  our  expert  bookkeeper's  con- 
lidence,  in  some  way  or  other,  who  tried  it 
on.  Mel  says  he  failed  to  follow  directions, 
or  used  bad  judgment  at  a  critical  moment. 
Kellogg  says  he  didn't.  Kellogg  also  is 
known  to  have  said  something  to  Mel,  who 
was  present  taking  expert  observations  and 
standing  just  outside  Kellogg 's  bathroom 
window.  Kellogg 's  very  recently  worn  suit, 
underclothes,  stockings,  etc.,  came  out  of 
the  bathroom  window  first,  and  then  this: 
' '  Mel,  you  may  know  something  about  rear- 
ing queens,  but  what  you  don  't  know  about 
liandling     skunks     would     fill     the     Middle 

West. ' ' 

*  *  * 

Plere's  another  use  for  honey — sent  me 
by  Stancy  Puerden.  I  am  going  to  give  it 
in  her  exact  words.     It  is  just  as  plain  as 
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the  nose  on  your  face  tho,  that  she  invites 
some  real  ' '  language ' '  in  mentioning  it. 
But  she  vpants  M.-A.-O.  to  do  it  —  like 
letting  George  do  it.  But  I  won't.  I  won't 
use  good  euss  words  for  anybody  but  my- 
self, so  I  won 't.  I  am  not  the  public  cusser. 
So  here  is  just  what  Stancy  Puerden  wrote 
me:  "Dear  M.  A.  O.: — While  I  was  peace- 
fully sitting  at  my  typewriter  working  at 
my  November  copy  I  heard  the  managing 
editor  out  in  the  street.  You  know  his 
voice  carries  some,  so  I  had  no  difficultj-- 
henring  what  he  said.  He  was  putting  Mr. 
Puerden  wise  to  a  new  wrinkle  in  shaving. 
What  was  my  horror  to  hear  him  say  he 
dipped  his  shaving  brush  in  honey  to  make 
a  Inthcr  that  won't  dry  so  quickh'  as  a  pure 
soap  lather  does.  Just  think  of  wasting  a 
valuable  food  like  honey  on  the  outside  of 
his  face,  and  at  a  time  when  it  is  so  hard 
to  get  enough  honey  to  fill  our  orders,  too. 
It  made  me  especially  indignant  because  I 
am.  coming  out  with  a  honey  story  in  this 
issue.  I  thought  of  telling  of  it  in  my 
page,  hut  am  afraid  I  could  not  get  it  by 
the  editor,  for  he  seems  to  read  my  page 
before  it  is  published,  and  I  have  imagined 
he  does  not  read  yours — at  least  not  very 
thoroly.  If  you  care  to  mention  the  matter 
you  may,  and  you  have  my  permission  to 
say  anything  you  like  about  my  indignation 
at  the  sinful  waste  of  food  material  in  war 
time.  The  neighbors  know  my  feelings  so 
well  that  they  hide  their  frosted  cakes  when 
they  see  me  coming.  If  Hoover  objects  to 
frosted  cakes  what  would  he  say  to  frost- 
ing men's  faces  with  honey  lather?" 
«  *  * 

In  reading  an  old  volume  of  Gleanings 
the  other  day  I  found  one  on  ' '  Uncle  Amos ' ' 
that  made  me  snicker,  so  I  pass  it  along. 
It  was  in  the  volume  of  1888.  "Uncle 
Amos"  was  trying  to  give  dear  old  "Eam- 
bier"  (you  older  readers  all  remember  him) 
some  friendly  suggestions  as  to  quitting  his 
bachelor  life,  and  the  printers  got  it  in  this 
way:  "Now  I  wonder  if  it  never  occurred 
to  yoTir  bachelor  friends  that  even  a  weed 
in  the  garden  of  Eden  itself  would  not  have 
amounted  to  very  much  without  the  com- 
panionship of  womankind."  In  the  next 
issue,  50  pages  later,  "Uncle  Amos"  made 
a  plaintive  apology,  saying  that  what  he 
intended  to  state  was,  "Even  the  Garden 
of  E'len  itself  would  not  have  amounted  to 
very    much    without    the    companionship    of 

womankind." 

*  *  » 

Albert  J.  Wright,  attorney  and  counselor- 
at-law  at  Bradford,  N.  Y.,  in  sending  a 
year's  subscription  for  Gleanings,  adds:  "I 
am  in  bed  sick  with  sciatica,  and  must  have 
something  to  read,  and  Gleanings  fills  the 
bill."  What  in  Samhill  does  he  mean? 
Has  Gleanings  come  to  be  a  counter-irritant 
for  sciatica?  I'll  bet  a  man  with  sciatica 
likes  some  of  the  real  sort  of  language  in 
"Around   the  Office"  that  in   the  good   old 


past  has  been  found  there,  and  which  the 
Boots  and  a  lot  of  other  misguided  good 
people  are  trying  to  choke  me  off  from — 
durn  it  all! 

*  »  # 

Thanks,  ]\tr.  Eeeder  of  Fisher's  Ferry, 
Pa.  Your  appeal  to  the  Editors  has 
strenghcned  a  little  my  very  slight  hold  on 
"Around  the  Office"  job.  I  have  used 
mighty  few  cuss  words  this  month,  too,  you 
notice.  I  calculate  that  will  moderate 
' '  Uncle  Amos 's ' '  disposition  toward  me 
some.  But  it's  strangling  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  all  the  same,  and  I  am  almost  suffo- 
cating for  want  of  free  and  full  expression 
of  my  most  important  views. 

»  *  * 

An  inquirer  out  at  Bison,  Kansas.,  asks 
Gleanings  if  wild  bees  will  accept  tame 
beeswax,  or  if  tame  bees  will  accept  wild 
beeswax.  Now,  who  knows  how  to  tame 
wax?  Dr.  Miller?  (By  the  way,  Dr.  Mil- 
ler, I  haven't  told  you  that  I  like  you  along 
witli  J.  E.  Crane^ — but  I  do.) 


BOOKS  AND  BULLETINS 

"FORTY-TWO  YEARS  BEEKEEPING 
IN  NEW  ZEALAND"  — 1874-1916  — 
Reminiscences  by  I.  Hopkins. 
The  title  above  well  suggests  the  scope  of 
the  little  monograph  from  far-away  New  Zea- 
land. It  is  not  a  manual  for  the  apiary,  nor 
a  handbook  for  the  beeman  of  that  island 
nor  any  other  island.  Mr.  Hopkins,  the 
author,  an  Englishman  of  nearly  half  a 
century's  experience  in  apiculture  in  New 
Zealand,  recorded  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  beekeeping  in  a  series  of  articles 
that  were  published  in  "The  New  Zealand 
Farmer"  for  1915.  For  the  sake  of  his 
oldest  friends  in  apiculture,  Mr.  Hopkins 
has  had  a  few  copies  reprinted,  and  bound 
in  neat  blue  cloth  binding.  The  little  vol- 
ume has  only  the  modest  number  of  thirty- 
eight  pages.  But  within  the  brief  compass 
of  his  work  Mr.  Hopkins  has  painted  a  vivid 
picture. 

Even  Australia  seems  out  of  the  world  to 
the  average  American;  but  one  must  sail 
1500  miles  further  east  by  south  from  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  to  reach  New  Zealand,  a 
dual  island,  rudely  boot-shaped,  a  British 
colony  situated  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
40  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  between  170 
and  180  degrees  east  of  Greenwich;  in  short, 
it  is  on  almost  the  exactly  opposite  side  of 
our  old  earth  from  Greenwich  (180  degrees 
would  be  just  opposite),  and  is  as  far  south 
of  the  equator  as  Korea  and  Japan  are  north. 
It  has,  roundly  speaking,  103,000  square 
miles — almost  identical  in  size  with  Colo- 
rado. It  is  situated  in  an  almost  isleless  sea, 
without  neighbors  for  1500  miles  in  every 
direction.  It  is  nearer  to  our  California 
than  to  any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 

The   subjects   in   the  book   are   treated  in 
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paragraphs,  each  paragraph  arranged  under 
appropriate  headings.  A  few  of  the  head- 
lines will  serve  to  show  the  order  of  treat- 
ment, which  is  chronological.  For  instance, 
the  first  topic  is  "The  Importation  of  the 
Hive-bee  into  New  Zealand;"  then  "Primi- 
tive Beekeeping;"  "The  Honey  Market  in 
Those  Days;"  "Beekeeping  in  Other  Coun- 
tries;" "The  First  Stage  of  Progress  in 
New  Zealand;"  "The  First  Movable-frame 
hive  in  New  Zealand;"  "The  First  Honey 
Raised  Under  the  New  System, ' '  etc.  In 
fact,  a  list  of  all  the  headlines  would  give  a 
fairly  good  idea  of  the  entire  work. 

There  were  no  honey-bees  (Apis  mellifica) 
in  New  Zealand  previous  to  1838.  Only  two 
species  of  native  bees  existed,  neither  of 
them  being  of  any  use  as  honey-gatherers. 
The  first  honeybees  came  from  England, 
March  1.3,  1839. 

The  methods  used  in  the  first  apiaries 
were  primitive,  following  the  crude  methods 
of  the  cottagers  of  England.  The  hives 
were  common  boxes  with  cross-sticks  to  sup- 
port the  combs — a  form  of  hive  common  in 
the  United  States  a  half  a  century  ago. 
Straw  skeps  were  also  used.  Sulphuring 
the  bees  in  pits  was  the  common  way  to  take 
off  honey. 

Read  what  the  author  says  on  page  5  un- 
der the  title  "The  Honey  Market  in  Those 
Days. ' ' 

For  some  years  after  I  came  to  New  Zealand,  51 
years  ago  [he  is  writing  from  Auckland,  New  Zea- 
land, March,  1916],  the  only  honey  I  saw  for  sale 
was  what  the  Maoris  (the  Maori  was  the  native  New 
Zealander)  hawked  about  in  old  kerosene-cans  or 
some  other  old  tins — a  conglomeration  of  honey, 
wax,  and  bee-grubs.  The  latter  was  considered  a 
delicacy  by  the  older  Maoris.  All  was  mixed  to- 
gether, and  was  usually  obtained  from  bee-nests  in 
the  "Bush,"  plentiful  in  those  days.  Occasionally 
strained  honey,  free  from  wax,  etc.,  would  be  of- 
fered ;  but  as  it  was  generally  believed,  with  good 
reason,  that  the  straining  cloths  used  by  the  Maoris 
were  parts  of  discarded  blankets  that  had  served  as 
body-wrappers  in  the  hey-day  of  their  usefulness, 
the  venders  found  very  few  customers. 

Early  in  1874  Mr.  Hopkins  became  deeply 
interested  in  practical  beekeeping.  No  one 
previous  to  that  time  in  all  New  Zealand 
knew  anything  about  the  progress  of  apicul- 
ture or  modern  methods  in  other  countries. 
The  flora  of  New  Zealand  was  wonderful, 
and  beefarming  impressed  the  author  as  a 
great  possibility  if  modern  methods  could  be 
employed. 

Now  note  the  role  that  the  United  States 
played  in  New  Zealand  apicultural  develop- 
ments. In  1878  Mr.  Hopkins  learned  from 
an  English  journal  something  of  the  doings 
and  writings  of  A.  I.  Root  in  this  country. 
He  wrote  to  Mr.  Root  at  once  and  received 
in  reply  a  copy  of  Gleanings  and  a  price  list 
of  fixtures.  At  the  same  time  he  obtained 
from  London  a  copy  of  "Langstroth  on  the 
Hive  and  Honeybee. ' '  He  then  ordered  from 
Mr.  Root  a  comb-foundation  machine,  a 
honey-extractor,  a  smoker,  and  some  other 
appliances,  in  the  meantime  making  several 
L.   hives   from    the   instructions   he   had    re- 


ceived. The  comb-foundation  machine  was 
the  second  one  to  leave  the  United  States — • 
the  first  one  going  to  North  Scotland.  It 
cost  Mr.  Hopkins  $70  in  New  Zealand.  The 
honey  secured  by  Mr.  Hopkins  under  the 
new  methods  was  from  the  Bush,  and  was 
too  thick  to  extract;  and  so  he  produced  for 
a  time  only  comb  honey  in  one-pound  sec- 
tions— which,  by  the  way,  were  in  four 
pieces  and  had  to  be  nailed  together  with 
great  labor. 

In  1880  Mr.  Hopkins  began  writing  on 
beekeeping  topics  for  the  "Thames  Adver- 
tiser" and  the  "Auckland  Weekly  News." 
His  writings  led  him  into  a  supply  business. 
Then  came  the  introduction  of  the  Italian 
bee  in  1879  by  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Coromondel, 
New  Zealand,  and  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  former 
gentleman  receiving  his  bees  first,  altho  Mr. 
Hopkins  had  ordered  his  first.  They  came 
from  Mr.  R.  Wilkin,  of  San  Buenaventura, 
California.  Mr.  Hopkins  had  ordered  his 
Italian  bees  from  Mr.  Root,  and  was  told 
that  California  was  nearer  to  New  Zealand 
than  New  York,  and  was  advised  to  order 
from  California  accordingly. 

The  growth  of  modern  beekeeping  in  New 
Zealand  was  wonderful.  While  few  inven- 
tions were  made  there,  the  beemen  utilized 
the  best  that  was  then  known  in  the  United 
States  and  England,  and  thus  all  develop- 
ments were  along  scientific  lines.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  progress  of  bee- 
keeping methods  of  Nev/  Zealand  kept  very 
nearly  apace  with  the  industry  in  America 
and  other  English-speaking  countries. 

In  1882  the  first  queen-rearing  was  started, 
and  that  same  year  official  permission  was 
obtained  to  send  queens  thru  the  mails.  In 
1883  out-apiaries  were  begun.  In  1883  Mr. 
Hopkins  began  '  *  The  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralian Bee  Journal. ' '  In  1884  occurred  the 
first  general  bee  and  honey  show  in  New 
Zealand,  and  at  a  special  meeting  called  dur- 
ing this  exhibition  was  formed  the  first  Na- 
tional New  Zealand  Beekeepers '  Association. 
This  new  association  adopted  the  ten-frame 
Langstroth  hive  as  a  national  standard. 
Early  in  1880  foul  brood  had  appeared  in  New 
Zealand,  and  for  20  or  more  years  the  bee- 
men  of  the  country  had  a  hard  fight  with  the 
disease.  The  box-hive  man  was  the  great 
menace  and  obstacle  to  the  conquest  of  the 
pest,  there  as  elsewhere.  On  April  28,  1888, 
the  government  of  New  Zealand  passed  a 
foul-brood  and  disease-in-bees  prevention 
act.  As  a  result,  tho  the  disease  still  lingers 
in  places,  it  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  suppressed 
altogether,  as  the  author  says  on  page  35. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  makes  a 
boast  that  seems  a  little  sweeping.  He  says: 
"I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  lead 
the  world  in  beekeeping.  I  am  aware  it  is  a 
big  claim;  but  when  we  consider  that  no 
country  has  such  an  effective  apiaries'  act 
for  controlling  diseases,  and  such  compulsory 
regulations  for  government  trading  of  all 
honey  leaving  the  country,  annual  registra- 
tions of  apiaries  and  supervision  of  all  im- 
ported bees,  besides  permanent  inspectors  of 
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apiaries,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  bo  thought 
an  idle  boast." 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  bright  future  for 
New  Zealand  beekeeping.  There  were  in  1915 
11,200  beekeepers  on  the  island,  owning  74,- 
340  colonies,  whose  annual  output  was  valued 
at  $250,000. 

Following  so  closely  as  it  does  on  the  heels 
of  Tarlton-Kaymont  's  recent  work,  ' '  Money 
in  Bees  in  Australia, ' '  this  little  monograph 
of  Mr.  Hopkins  on  beekeeping  on  another 
island  in  the  great  oceanic  group  is  of  special 
interest  and  worth.  Our  own  Dr.  Phillips 
has  already  made  beemen  familiar  with 
Hawaiian  beekeeping.  With  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  apiculture  vividly  portrayed 
within  the  past  two  years,  we  are  almost 
around  the  world  in  our  beekeeping  data. 
The  East  is  almost  reaching  the  West.  Only 
the  Fiji  Islands  and  a  few  neighboring 
groups  yet  remain.  Beemen  will  soon  "join 
hands  across  the  sea, ' '  and  perhaps  yet 
realize  what  Kipling  called  impossible  in 
his  beautiful  ballad: 

Oh  I   the  East  is  the  East 
And  the  West  is  the  West, 

And  never  the  twain  shall  meet 
Till  the  earth  and  the  sky  stand  presently 

At  God's  great  judgment  seat. 

But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West, 

Border  nor  breed  nor  birth 
When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face 

Tho  they  came  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

[Tt  would  not  be  fair  to  close  this  review  without 
stating  that  Mr.  Hopkins  sent  this  booklet  with  his 
sincere  regards  to  our  pioneer  in  apiculture,  A.  I. 
Root,  wTitt(>n  with  his  own  hand. — Ed.] 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I,  Root 

Off  for  Florida,  (after  Ohio  is  voted  dry,  God  help- 
u-is;  us)   on  Nov.  6th. 

SWEET     CORN ALL     ABOUT     IT. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  very  pretty  book  of  over 
200  pages  (and  a  whole  lot  of  nice  pictures),  and  it 
is  all  about  sweet  corn.  You  might  wonder,  before 
looking  the  book  thru,  how  there  could  be  enough 
to  say  just  about  sweet  corn,  and  no  other  kind,  to 
make  a  good-sized  book.  Sweet  corn  was  first  found 
among  the  American  Indians,  we  are  told;  and  this 
has  been  improved,  and  new  varieties  worked  out, 
a«  you  may  be  aware  by  looking  over  the  seed  cata- 
lo.^s,  until  it  has  got  to  be  quite  an  industry,  especial- 
ly i]\  supplying  the  early  markets.  I  was  particular- 
ly interested  in  the  chapter  on  transplanting  sweet 
corn ;  and  only  la.st  Mav,  when  we  ■  got  back  here 
to  Ohio  from  Florida,  I  made  some  tests  of  seed 
with  both  sweet  and  field  corn.  Of  course,  this  was 
done  indoors;  but  after  my  tests  the  plants  were 
growing  so  thriftily,  and  looked  so  handsome,  I 
transplanted  about  a  dozen  hills  out  in  the  garden 
when  it  was  about  time  to  plant  outdoors.  TTiese 
few  hills  gave  nice  corn  fully  two  weeks  ahead  of  the 
others. 

Now,  where  you  can  get  a  good  price  for  the  first 
sweet  corn  that  appears  on  the  market,  it  will,  no 
doubt,  pay  to  start  the  little  corn-plants  indoors.  Of 
course,  this  book  discusses  all  about  canning  and 
dryino  sweet  corn.  The  price  of  it  is  only  75  cents 
postpaid.  You  can  address  the  O.  .ludd  Co.,  New 
York,  or  you  can  order  it  of  us  if  you  prefer  to 
do  so. 


GREENHOUSES;     THEIR     CONSTRUCTION     AND     EQUIP- 
MENT. 
The  above  is  the  title  of  a   beautiful  book  of  269 
pages,  just  put  out  by  the  O.  ,7udd  Co.      It  contains 
131    illustrations,    many    of    them    beautiful    photo- 


grai)hs.  As  our  older  readers  may  be  aware,  green- 
houses and  gardening  under  glass  has  been  a  hobby 
of  mine  more  or  less  for  sixty  years;  and  I  am  gre.t- 
ly  pleased  to  get  hold  of  a  volume  so  ably  written, 
and  clear  up  to  date  as  this  one,  which  has  just  been 
put  out  in  the  year  1917.  I  think  it  will  pay  any 
one  who  has  anything  to  do  with  greenhouses,  hot- 
beds, or  coldframes,  to  get  this  splendid  book.  It  is 
by  W.  J.  Wright,  Director  of  the  New  York  State 
School  of  Agriculture.  Down  in  Florida,  especially 
in  the  southern  part  where  our  home  is,  most  people 
seem  to  think  there  is  no  need  of  sashes,  especially 
glass-covered  frames ;  but  in  my  experiments  last 
winter  in  forcing  potatoes  I  found  three  or  four 
sashes  to  be  of  great  value.  The  use  of  cloth-covered 
beds  for  celery,  tomatoes,  and  other  plants,  is,  of 
course,  quite  common  down  there.  The  above  book 
covers  so  thoroly  and  intelligently  the  different 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  everything  pertaining  to  "gardening  under 
glass  "  that  I  deem  it  of  great  value.  The  price  is 
$1.60  postpaid  by  mail.  Address  the  O.  Judd  Co., 
New  York.  You  may  order  it  of  us  if  you  prefer 
to  do  so. 


ALT'ALFA    FOR    GREENS;    SOMETHING    ABOUT   ANOTHER 

GOOIi    FRIEND   AWAY    OFF    IN    CALIFORNIA. 

SKE    PAGK    397. 

Friend  Root : — I  read  what  you  said  in  regard 
to  alfalfa  used  as  greens,  and,  tho  I  stripped  the 
leaves  and  we  used  the  very  tenderest  tips,  it  was 
"no  go." 

Recently,  with  three  members  of  my  family  I  paid 
a  visit  to  our  mutual  friend  W.  A.  Pryal,  of  Oakland. 
We-  had  a  most  delightful  visit  with  him  and  his 
estimable  family  over  a  week,  and  visited  all  points 
of  interest  in  Oakland  and  vicinity,  and  had  some 
good  talks  of  old  times  and  the  old  beekeepers  of 
long  ago.  Friend  Pryal  is  a  well-posted  man  in 
regard  to  all  things  apicultural,  and  it  is  very  in- 
teresting to  talk  with  him.  We  took  a  journey  over 
the  mountains  in  our  Ford  of  over  1500  miles,  and 
saw  the  big  trees  and  other  wonders  of  this  won- 
derful state.  We  had  no  trouble  or  expense  with 
our  car  during  the  long  journey,  and  we  had  some 
steep  climbing  up  the  mountains. 

Enclosed  find  renewal  to  Gleanings.  I  don't 
know  how  many  more  renewals  I  shall  make.  It  all 
depends  on  how  long  you  and  I  live.  So  long  as  you 
are  alive  I  want  Gleanings. 

Hoping  you  may  be  spared  many  years  yet  to 
cast  your  influence  on  the  side  of  all  that  is  good 
and  right,   I  remain  Your  old  friend, 

E.  T.  Flanagan. 

San  Gabriel,  Cal,  Aug.  10. 

My  good  friend,  our  experiments  were 
made  with  alfalfa  Avhen  it  was  just  starting 
in  the  spring;  and  I  think  if  you  cut  the 
tender  shoots  when  they  are  just  a  few 
inches  above  the  ground  you  will  find  they 
will  make  splendid  food.  I  hope,  my  long- 
time friend,  that  you  may  be  spared  to 
make  many  more  renewals;  and  we  can  all 
say,  as  our  good  friend  Dr.  Miller  did  a 
while  ago,  we  are  going  to  try  to  live  just  as 
long  as  we  possibly  can. 

A   MATTER   OP   "  LIFE   AND   DEATH." 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Journal 
of  Electricity  (California).  It  may  save 
your  life  if  yon  will  read  it  carefully : 

Between  the  rails  of  a  railroad  there  are,  ordi- 
narily, just  four  feet  eight  inches  and  a  half,  and  the 
rest  of  the  unsafe  space  does  not  exceed  three  feet; 
yet  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to  stand  and  walk 
on,  some  11,000  people  every  year  find  it  neces- 
sary to  their  employment  to  end  their  days  or  their 
health  on  this  narrow  strip  of  land. 
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TYPEWRITER  SENSATION 


$2.50 


A   Month    Buys 
Visible  Writing 


L.  C.  SMITH 


Perfect  machines  only  of  standard  size  with  keyboard  of  standard  universal 
arrangement — luis  Backspacer — Tabulator — two-eoaor  ribbon — Ball  Bearing 
construct Jon— every  operatinsr  convenience — Five  Days  Free  Trial.  Fully  "-uar- 
anteed.      Catalog:  and  special  price  sent  free. 

H.  A.  SMITH,  370-231  North  Fifth  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Eatablighed  1885 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  50-page 
^ALWAYSJ    c^t^^og  and  order  early. 


Beekeepers' 
Supplies 


The  Kind  That  Bees  Need, 
The  A.  T.  Root  Co. 's  brand.     A  good  assort- 
ment of  suppliesi  for  prompt  shipment  kept 
in  stock.       Let  us  hear  from  you;   full  in 
formation  given  to  all  inquiries.     Bees- 
wax wanted  for  supplies  or  cash. 

John  Nebel  &  Son  Supply  Co. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


Candy    for    Winter    Stores 

Be  sure  your  bees  have  enoush  for  winter. 
If  they  are  short  we  have  just  the  thing  you 
want,  candy  in  large  paper  plates  weighing 
about  two  pounds  each,  enough  to  last  three 
to  four  weeks,  two  will  go  nicelv  on  a  hive. 
Write  for  prices  also  catalog  of  supplies. 
H.  H.  JEPSON,  182  Friend  St.,  Boston.  Mass 


SAYEMONEYonENGINES 


Buy  dii-L-ct  from  my  factories,  where  I  build  a  powerful, 

cal.  reliable,  perfectly  designed  Gallow.-y  Masterpiece  Engine 

from  the  highest  quality  materials  a:. c' --"'-  - 

ufacturers'  price.    Tens  of  thousandi,  ...  „„„,.=... 

sizes  from  1^4  to  16  h. p.  portable,  stationary,  saw 

rigs,  pumping  outfits.    They  operate  on 

GASOLBNE  OR  KEROSENE 

Also  build  manure  spreaders,  cream  separators. 
300,000  satisfied  customers,  some  near  you.  Clo^. 
shipping  points  save  freight.  My  free  catalot; 
describes  Galloway  goods,  f^"*  it  before  buying. 
WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  Boic    765    Waterloo,lowa 


The  BEST  LIGHT 


£ 


Positively  tha  cheapest  and  (troivestlurbt  on  aartli. 
Daed  In  erery  country  on  tb>  s»obe  Hakes  and 
bam*  Its  own  eaa.  Casta  as  shadows.  Claas  and 
odortess  /Vbsoiutety  «af  *,  (rrei  200  stytas.  IM  la 
8000  Candle  Powei  Fuiiy  Guaranteed  WstU  tat 
catalog       AGENTS  WANTED  EVERrWKBK*,, 

.^  THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO, 


aoe  R  5tb  su  c«ai9«,  Ofc 


I  New  England  Beekeepers  j 

1  Every  Thing  in  Supplies  = 

i  New  Goods   Factory  Prices    Save  Freight  i 

=  Cull  &  Williams  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.  1 


When     Ordering     Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 

lowest   catalog  price.      Two  lines  of  railroad — 

Maine    Central   and    Grand    Trunk. 

Prompt  service  and  no  trucking  bills. 


THE  A. 


ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine. 

J.  B.  MASON,    Manager. 


Shipping-cases  for  Comb  Honey 

We  are  prepared  to  make  prompt 
shipments.  We  want  you  on  our 
maihng  list.    Send  for  our  catalog. 


August  Lolz  Company,  Boyd,  Wisconsin 


Why  You  Should  Subscribe  For 

"THE  DOMESTIC  BEEKEEPER" 

The  editor  hein^  a  honey-producer,  with  no  interests  in  beekeepers' 
.supplies  other  than  to  get  them  to  the  honey-producer  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price,  and  also  being  interested  in  getting  a  good  price  for  his  own 
rrop  of  honey,  would  naturally  be  interested  in  getting  a  good  price  for 
tlie  crop  of  others.  In  other  M'ords,  Tlw  Domestic  Beekeeper  is  working 
•ill  the  time  for  the  interest  of  the  honey-producer,  helping  him  to  sell 
liis  croi")  to  better  advantage  than  heretofore,  also  helping  him  to  secure 
his  supplies  at  better  rates.  All  these  advantages  are  set  forth  in  the 
columns  of  The  Domestic  Beekeeper  from  month  to  month.  No  live 
producer  can  afford  to  miss  the  editorials  on  how  to  get  a  better  price 
for  his  surplus  honey.  Read  how  to  get  15  cents  per  pound  for  ex- 
tracted, and  $2.25  per  dozen  for  comb  honey  in  a  wholesale  way  in 
each  number  of  the  Domestic.  Also,  how  to  buy  your  beekeepers'  sup- 
plies   i't    wholesale. 

We  haven't  room  here  to  tell  you  of  the  many  advantages  you  will 
receive  by  subscribing  for  The  Domestic  Beekeeper. 

Special  offer: — The  rest  of  1917  and  all  of  1918  for  the  regular  an- 
nual price.  $1.00.  Send  it  in  today.  The  quicker  you  get  on  our  list 
the  moie  numbers  you  will  receive  for  the  dollar. 

The  Domestic  Beekeeper    -    -    Northstar,  Mich. 


A  GREAT  OFFER 

FOR  ANOTHER  YEAR 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  .  .) 
Green's  Amer.  Fruit  Grower  pi  ^ 
American  Poultry  Advocate) 

[Canadian  postage,  75c  extra;  foreign  postage,  $1.75  extra.] 


Just  as  the  bee,  fruit  and  poultry  business  hook  up  well  together,  so  do  these 
three  journals — all  leaders  in  their  several  fields.  Eealizing  that  a  large  number 
of  our  readers  Avould  lite  practical  information  along  these  lines,  we  have  again  ar- 
langed  with  the  publishers  of  a  great  fruit  journal  and  a  great  poultry  journal  of 
the  country  to  cluo  with  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  at  a  special  low  price  of  $1.00  for 
all  three. 

Green's  American  Fruit  Grower 

Chicago,  Illinois 

This  is  two  old  and  great  fruit  journals  recently  combined,  namely,  Green's 
Fruit  Grower  of  Kochoster,  N.  Y.,  and  the  American  Fruit  Grower  of  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  with  both  of  the  editors  of  these  two  journals  now  in  editorial  charge  of  the 
new  and  larger  and  better  f ruitman  's  journal.  These  two  men  are  Samuel  Adams, 
one  of  the  most  successful  orchardists  in  America,  and  Chas.  A.  Green,  for  36  years 
editor  of  Green's  Fruit  Grovi'^er,  and  a  country -wide  authority  on  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  new-old  journal  is  better  than  ever.  Each  issue  tells  in  season  what  the  or- 
chardist  and  fruit  raiser  most  wishes  to  know — and  it  is  up  to  the  minute.  Its  vari- 
our  departments  must  all  interest  every  home-maker. 

American  Poultry  Advocate 

Syracuse,  New  York 

This  great  poultry  authority,  established  1892,  is  devoted  to  interests  of  both 
fanciers  and  practical  poultrymen.  It  is  authoritive  and  helpful  in  all  branches  of 
poultry  work,  from  hatching  and  rearing  the  chicks  to  maturing  fowls  for  show 
room  and  market.  Tells  how  to  get  eggs  at  the  least  cost,  how  to  feed  to  get  best 
results.  No  detail  left  out.  It  is  the  second  oldest  poultry  publication  in  the 
United  States  and  stands  second  to  none  in  its  value  to  poultry  raisers.  It  is  help- 
ful to  the  beginner  as  well  as  the  expert.  The  newest  and  best  in  poultry  liter- 
ature is  found  between  its  covers  each  month.  This  paper  will  help  you  to  suc- 
cess in  the  management  of  your  poulti-y,  and  by  following  the  valuable  informa- 
tion given  you  should  be  thrifty  and  prosperous. 

The  Three  One  Year  for  Only  $1.00 

This  combination  can  be  secured  only  by  writing  direct  to  the  publishers.  You 
can  't  get  it  thru  any  subscription  agency.  Secure  it  now.  It  may  not  last  always. 
Write  today  to 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  Ohio 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Publishers 


How  About  Next  Year? 

THE  SEASON  OF  1917,  JUST  CLOSED,  HAS  BEEN  A  MOST  UNUSUAL 
ONE.  BEEKEEPEES  WHO  DID  NOT  FOETIFY  THEMSELVES  EAELY 
IN  THE  SEASON  BY  SECURING  THEIE  HIVES,  SECTIONS  AND  OTHEE 
GOODS  AND  HAVING  THEIE  EQUIPMENT  EEADY  FOE  THE  BEES, 
FOUND  THAT  WHEN  THE  HONEY  SEASON  WAS  UPON  THEM  THAT 
THEY  WEEE  UP  AGAINST  THE  FOLLOWING  CONDITIONS: 

EVERYBODY  WANTED  BEE  GOODS— DEALERS  HAD  DEPLETED 
STOCKS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  UNUSUAL  DEMAND— MANU- 
FACTURERS WERE  SEVERAL  WEEKS  BEHIND  ON  ORDERS— 
THEIR  FACTORIES  WERE  WORKING  OVERTIME,  SOME  BEE- 
KEEPERS WERE  DELAYED,  SOME  DISAPPOINTED,  SOME  GOT 
THEIR  GOODS  WHEN  IT  WAS  TOO  LATE. 

Now,  Mr.  Beekeeper,  what  are  You 
Going  to  Do  about  Next  Season? 

Prospects  are  favorable  for  a  big  demand  for  bee  supplies  next  year.  Profit 
by  the  experience  of  the  past.  Prepare!!  Order  your  goods  this  fall.  Write 
us  or  our  deale"  nearest  you  for  a  list  of  new  prices. 

If  you  are  not  on  our  mailing-list,  write  us  at  once  and  we  will  send  you 
a  catalog  containing  na.iie  of  the  distriVjuter  nearest  you,  and  in  this  way  you 
will  also  be  sure  to  receive  a  copy  of  our  new  1918  catalog  when  it  is  issued, 
which  will  be  in  January,  as  usual. 

LEWIS 

Hives  and  sections  and  all  other  goods  are  made  from  the  best  material  and 
are  scientifically  maniifactuied. 

OUR  GUARANTEE 

We  absolutely  guarantee  our  goods  to  be  perfectly  manufactured  of  the 
best  material  for  the  purpose.  On  examination,  if  our  goods  are  not  as  repre- 
sented, we  do  not  ask  you  to  keep  them.  Return  same  at  our  expense  and  we 
will  refund  your  money,  including  any  transportation  charges  you  have  paid. 
If  you  piirchasc  our  goods  from  one  of  our  distributers,  the  same  guarantee  holds 
good,  as  we  stand  back  of  them. 

Remember,  in  harmony  with  the  general  call  made  by  the  President,  all 
beekeepers  now  owe  it  to  the  nation,  in  order  that  beekeeping  may  fulfill  its 
liighest  obligation,  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  increase  the  importance  of  bee- 
keeping as  an  agricultural  industry  which  conserves  a  valuable  national  resource 
and  which  produces  a  non-perishable,  concentrated,  wholesale  food  which  plays 
a  very  important  part  in  the  endurance  of  any  nation. 

Order  your  bee  supplies  early  and  order  standard  goods  in  order  to  save 
time  and  enable  manufaclluring  plants  to  accomplish  the  most  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


G.  B.  LEWIS  COMPANY 

Watertown,  Wisconsin,    U.  S.  A. 

Send   fill'  catalog  gi\iiii;'   ii;uiit>  of  distributer  nearest  "S'uu. 
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I      We  are  always  in  the  market  for  HONEY  and  BEESWAX.  j 

Do  not  sell  until  you  have  seen  us.  | 

We  will  pay  you  SPOT  CASH  for  any  thing  you  sell  us.  | 

I      Get  our  prices  on  cans  and  cases.  | 


Los  Angeles  Honey  Co. 

633  Central  Bldg.,  Sixth  and  Main  Sts. 
Lo8  Angeles,  California 

Telephones:    Home  10419;  Main  5J06 
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Wanted --50  Tons  Beeswax 

for  manufacture  into 

SUPERIOl?  FOUNDATION 

Weed  Process 


NOTE-- We  also  manufacture  beeswax  into  foundation  on  shares. 
Prices  on  request.  Your  foresight  now  will  fortify  you  against 
advanced  foundation  prices  for  the  season  of  1918. 

Old  Combs  and  Cappings 

rendered  on  shares.     Our  high-pressure  steam  equipment 
secures  every  ounce  of  beeswax.     Write  for  terms. 


Superior  Honey  Company  .  .  .  Ogden,  Utah 


Youths'  Companion 
and  Gleanings 

One  Year  for  $2.50 


Address  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  Ohio 


Decemde.".,   1917 
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five  years,  $4.00.  Canadian  subscription,  30  cents  additional  per  year,  and  foreign  sub- 
scription, 60  cents  additional.  DISCONTINUANCES.— On  and  after  March  1,  1917,  all 
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"When  we  receive  your  Honey 
Return  mail  brings  your  Money. 


The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 


Get  Service  Like  this  Man 

Lake  City,  Mich.,  May  5.  1917. 
Friend  Muth: — Your  letter  with  check  for  $146.20  for 
wax  has  been  received.  Thanks.  I  do  believe  you  beat 
them  all  when  it  comes  to  quick  returns  for  goods  shipped 
you.  I  may  have  some  more  wax  to  sell  after  we  get  our 
cappings  melted.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)     Elmer  Hutchinson. 


We  Want  Immediately 

Extracted  Honey 

We  buy  all  gradt  s  of  Extracted  Honey.  Large  or  small  lots. 
Send  sample  and  price.  If  price  is  right  we  will  buy.  Par- 
ties who  have  Fancy  and  !\o.  1  Comb  Honey,  write  us  at 
once.     We  will  buy  from  40  to  50  carloads  this  season. 


Beeswax 


Old  Comb 


Send  us  your  beeswax.  We  pay  highest 
market  prices,  and  send  )ou  our  check 
the  same  day  shipment  is  received. 


Make  some  spare  money  from  the  wax 
rendered  from  your  old  comb.  We  will 
render  it,  charging  only  5  cents  per 
pound  for  rendering,  and  pay  you  best 
market  prices  for  the  wax  rendered. 


Shipping-cases  for  Comb  Honey 

We  are  prepared  to  ship  you  the  same  day  order  is  received  any  number  of  shipping- 
cases.  Several  carloads  are  here  now.  ready  for  buyers.  Send  your  order  in  now  be- 
fore our  supply  is  exhausted.     We  sell  Lewis  Beeware. 

Remember    ^^  remit    the    same    day  your   shipment  arrives.     Read    the  letter 
above  and  be  convinced    that  this  is  the  hou>e  to  send  your  ship- 
ments to.     Try  us. 


f'-  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 


'The  House  the  Bees  Built" 


204  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Early-order  Discount 

The  early-order  cash  discount 
for  December  is  three  per  cent. 

The  number  of  producers  who  take  ai- 
vantage  of  special  discounts  for  fall  and 
winter  orders  is  constantly  increasing. 
Send  us  a  list  of  your  1918  require- 
ments, and  we  will  furnish  you  with 
quotations.  Root's  Goods  only.  The 
quality  is  right.     .     .    Beeswax  wanted. 


M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  Lansino;,  Mich. 


510  No.  Cedar  Street 


NOTICE! 

Honey    .    Wanted    .    Honey 

Do  not  forget,  when  your  crop  of  honey  is 
ready  for  sale,  to  send  us  a  sample.  State 
your  price,  also  how  it  is  put  up.  We  are 
in  the  market  for  unlimited  quantities, 
and  will  pay  cash  on  arrival.  Let  us  hear 
from  you  before  selling  your  crop. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0, 


2146  Central  Avenue 
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HONEY  MARKETS 

There  is  little  new  to  be  said  as  tt)  the 
honey  market.  P-rices  are  higher  and  honey- 
is  scarcer.  Apparently,  there  is  very  little 
of  the  1917  crop  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  honey-producer.  Sugar  is  scarcer  than 
a  month  ago,  and  the  abnormally  high  prices 
at  which  it  is  sold  in  the  war  countries  of 
Europe  may  advance  honey  prices  to  an 
even  still  higher  level  than  at  present. 

The  monthly  crop  report  issued  by  the  U. 
S.  Dejjt.  of  Agriculture  for  November  gives 
the  average  yield  per  colony  isi  the  United 
States  as  40.3  lbs.  per  colony,  which  is  about 
25  per  cent  less  than  last  year,  and  5  per  cent 
less  than  in  1915.  This  report  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  very  large  increase  in  local  con- 
sumption of  honey,  due  to  sugar  shortage. 
Only  29  per  cent  of  the  honey  crop  of  1917 
is  being  sent  to  "outside  markets,"  as 
against  .36  per  cent  so  sent  last  year.  This 
fact,  together  with  the  decreased  yield,  re- 
sults in  only  about  60  per  cent  as  much  honey 
going  into  the  main  trade  channels  as  was  so 
handled  last  year.  So  this  condition  has 
made  for  much  higher  honey  prices  gener- 
ally. 

Buyers  report  that  there  is  little  comb 
honey  in  sight,  and  only  a  very  little  ex- 
tracted here  and  there  still  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  beekeepers. 

What  we  said  about  the  j^rice  of  honey  last 
month  remains  true,  namely:  "The  price  of 
honey  is  what  the  owner  can  get. ' '  We 
might  add  that  that  price  is  a  very  high  one 
and  likely  to  remain  so. 

Below  we  quote  prices  of  various  big  city 
dealers.  We  have  not  received  the  U.  S. 
Gov't  honey-market  report  for  any  date  in 
November,  and  so  are  unable  to  give  our 
•readers  the  Government's  market  figures. 

General  Quotations  of  Wholesalers. 

CHICAGO. — The  movement  in  honey  of  all  kinds 
has  been  quite  free  during  tlie  past  month,  espscially 
in  extracted,  for  which  there  has  been  an  active 
foreign  demand,  and  as  high  as  16^/^  cts.  per  lb.  has 
been  paid,  which  has  stiffened  the  market  up  so  that 
for  the  best  grades  of  white  clover  and  similar  goods 
17  cts.  is  obtained.  Ambers  sell  at  from  1  to  3  cts. 
less  according  to  flavor  and  quality.  White  comb, 
Al  to  fancy,  brings  22  to  23.  Amber  grades  range 
from  1  to  3  cts.  less.  Beeswax  is  steady  at  35  to 
37  cts.  per  lb.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 

Chicago,  Nov.  17. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO. — With  reference  to  quotations 
on  honey  from  jobbers  to  retailers,  we  will  state  that 
the  market  is  higher  all  around  on  all  honey.  We 
cannot  tell  you  what  the  jobber  is  charging  the  re- 
tailer. We  understand  comb  honey  is  being  jobbed 
locally  from  $4.00  to  $4.2.5.  Extracted  honey  is 
closely  cleaned  up,  white  selling  up  as  high  as  16 
cts.  per  lb.,  and  dark  ambers  up  to  14,  while  some 
dark  is  bringing  only  11  to  12.  Export  buying  has 
closely  cleaned  up  most  lots,  and  this  is  the  principal 
source  of  outlet  at  present  for  lower  grades  of  honey. 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  12.  Leutzinger  &  Lane. 

LOS  ANGELES.^ — Very  little  comb  honey  is  being 
offered.  Practically  no  extracted  honey  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  producers.  We  quote  comb  honev,  fancy, 
per  case,  $5.00;  No.  1,  $4.85;  No.  2,  $4.50.  Ex- 
tracted honey,  white,  per  lb.,  brings  16;  light  ami  er, 
in  cans.  14  ;  amber,  in  cans,  11  to  13c.  Clean  aver- 
age yellow  beeswax  brings  50  cts. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Nov.   14. 


LIVERPOOL. — During  the  past  month  the  de- 
mand for  honey  on  this  market  has  been  active,  with 
the  result  that  prices  have  advanced  two  cents  per 
lb.  All  the  foreign  honey  that  comes  to  Europe  from 
various  parts  of  the  world  is  extracted  honey,  the 
only  comb  honey  being  of  local  production,  which  is 
more  or  less  sold  by  retail  where  it  is  produced,  and 
consequently  it  is  scarcely  worth  our  while  quoting 
it.  because  it  could  not  be  transported  here  from 
abroad  to  arrive  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  As  re- 
gards extracted  honey,  the  bulk  of  this  arrives  here 
in  barrels  from  150  to  600  lbs.  weight  each,  and  the 
quality  and  condition  vary.  However,  we  think  the 
only  quotation  that  is  of  interest  to  readers  will  be 
the  wholesale  price  for  extracted  honey  of  the  be-'^t 
quality,  which  is  to-day  here  about  20  to  21  cents 
per  lb.  The  market  is  steady  at  this  price,  and  we 
do  not  see  any  sign  of  decline  for  the  present. 
While  honey  has  firmed,  the  demand  for  beeswax-  has 
slackened  off,  buyers  being  scarce.  Good  pure  qual- 
ity is  worth  from  4  5  to  47  cents  per  lb. 

Iiivorpool,    Eng.,    Nov.   3.  Taylor   &    Co. 

Later,  by  Cable. — Best  quality  extracted  honey 
24   to  26  cents  per  pound.  Taylor  &   Co. 

Ijiverpool,   Eng.,   Nov.   21. 


DENVER. — Our  present  prices  to  retailers  are  as 
follows:  Extra  fancy  white  comb  honey,  per  case, 
$5.00;  No.  1  white  comb  honey,  $4.50;  No.  2  comb 
honey,  $4.00.  Extracted  white  honey,  according  to 
quantity,  brings  16  to  18;  light  amber  extracted,  14 
to  15.  For  clean  yellow  beeswax  delivered  here,  we 
are  paying  38  cts.  in  cash  and  40  in  trade. 

The   Colorado  Honey   Producers'   Association. 

Denver,  Colo.,  Nov.  17.        Frank  Rauchfuss,  Mgr. 


ST.  LOUIS. — The  demand  for  comb  honey  is  very 
moderate,  as  the  price  seems  to  be  too  high  to  let  it 
go  into  consumption.  Supplies  of  comb  honey  arc 
very  limited.  Extracted  honey  is  in  good  demand, 
and  market  not  overstocked.  We  quote  comb  honey, 
extra  fancv,  per  case,  $5.00;  fancy,  $4.75;  No.  1, 
$4.25:  No.  2,  $3.50  to  $4.00.  Extracted  honey, 
light  amber,  in  cans,  brings  15  to  16;  amber,  dark, 
in  cans,  13  to  1-1.  Clean  average  yellow  beeswax 
brings  33  i^.  R.  Hartman  Produce  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Nov.   16. 


BOSTON. — Market  is  cleaning  up  short,  both 
on  comb  and  extracted.  We  quote  comb  honey, 
extra  fancy,  per  case,  $3.00;  fancy,  $4.75;  No.  1, 
$4.50 ;  No.  2,  $4.00.  ExU-acted  honey,  white,  brings 
18  to  20;  light  amber,  in  cans,  18;  in  barrels,  15. 

Boston,   Mass.,   Nov.    17.  Blake-Lee  Co. 


CliEVELAND. — Demand  is  more  active  at  the 
ndvr.nced  prices.  Receipts  have  been  light  thus  far, 
and  the  supply  now  in  market  is  very  limited.  We 
quote  comb  honev,  extra  fancy,  per  case,  $5.50; 
fancj,  $5.25;  No.' I,  $4.75. 

Cleveland,   O.,  Nov.  17.  C.  Chandler's  Sons. 


BUFFALO  — Receipts  are  light.  Demand  is  good. 
Quality  of  stock  is  good.  Scarcity  of  sugar  seems 
to  have  stimulated  the  demand  for  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey.  Stocks  seem  to  be  well  cleaned  up. 
Comb  honey,  extra  fancy,  per  case,  brings  22  ;  fancy 
(buckwheat)  20.  Extracted  honey,  white,  brings  16 
to    17;    amber,    in   cans,    15   to    16. 

Buffalo,    N.   Y.,   Nov.    16.      Gleason   &   Lansing. 


KANSAS  CITY. — We  are  cleaned  up  on  both  comb 
and  extracted  honey.  Trade  is  good.  Dealers  have 
light  stocks  on  hand.  We  are  selling  best  coTub  to 
grocers  at  $4.50  to  $4.65.  Extracted  honey,  white, 
brings  15;  light  amber,  in  cans,  14;  amber,  12  to  13. 
Clean  average  yellow  Ijeeswax  brings  35  to  40. 

C.  C.  demons  Produce  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  16. 


SYRACUSE. — The  demand  for  honey  is  abont  the 
same  as  last  month.  The  price  having  advan-ed 
limits  the  sales  to  a  degree.  I  have  nothing  to  offer 
except  to  ni}'  home  trade.  Some  grades  are  exhau.'^t- 
pd.  Comb  honey,  fancv,  brings  per  case,  $4.80; 
No.  1,  $4.50;  No.  2,  $4.30.  Extracted  honey,  white, 
per  lb.,  16;  light  amber,  in  cans,  15.      E.  B.  Ross. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  16. 


NEW  YORK. — The  market  on  honey  is  in  such  an 
irregular  condition  that  we  do  not  feel  justified  in 
qrioting  any  prices,  as  they  chanse  from  day  to  day. 

New  York,  Nov.  16.  Hildreth  &  Segelken. 
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PORTIjAND. — Demand  for  comb  honey  is  light  on 
account  of  high  prices.  Quality  is  good.  Extracted 
is  in  fair  demand  only.  Quality  is  very  good,  but 
sales  are  slow  at  present  on  the  high  prices  asked. 
Wo  think  stocks  will  be  cleaned  up  soon.  We  quote 
comb  honev,  fancy,  per  case,  $4.50;  No.  1,  $4.25; 
No.  2,  $4,00.  E,\tracted  honey,  white,  brings  18; 
lisht  amber,  in  cans,  17;  amber,  16.  No  beeswax 
(>ffered.  Pacific  Honey  Co. 

Portland,  Ore.,  Nov.  12. 


ARIZON.A. — Honey  is  all  sold.  Market  closed 
very  strong.  Clean  average  yellow  beeswax  brings 
35   to   86.  Wm.   Lossing. 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Nov.  16. 


Tl.\ MILTON. — Honey  is  all  cleared  up  but  a  few 
60  lb.  tins.  We  were  disappointed  in  not  getting  a 
shipment  of  comb  honey  which  was  on  the  way  to  us, 
so  are  entirely  out.  White  extracted  honey  in  60-lb. 
tins  brings  18  cts. ;  light  amber,  in  10-lb!  tins,  18. 
P.  W.  Fearman  Co.,  Ltd. 

Hamilton,   Ont.,  Nov.   15. 


MONTR  E.\L.  —  Continuing  good  demand  for 
honey.  Supplies  are  not  as  large  as  expected.  Comb 
honey,  extra  fancy,  brings  21;  fancy,  20;  No.  1,  19; 
No.  2,  17.  Extracted  honey,  white,  brings  19;  light 
amber,  in  cans,  18;  in  barrels  17%  ;  amber,  in  cans, 
16.   in  barrels,   15  %.      Gunn,  Langlois  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Montreal,   Nov.   16. 


TORONTO. — Honey  is  almost  exhausted  on  this 
market.  We  have  only  10-lb.  tins  left  which  we  are 
selling  at  S1.95  per  tin.  Eby-Blain  Limited. 

Toronto,  Nov.  15. 


MATANZAS.  —  Extracted  honey,  light  amber, 
brings  $1,35  per  gallon.  Clean  average  yellow  bees- 
wax brings   35,  Adolf  Marzol. 

Matanzas,  Cuba,  Nov.  15. 


TO    DISCONTINUE    SUBSCRIPTION    RE- 
CEIPTS. 

After  Dec.  15  next,  we  shall  discontinue  the 
practice  of  sending  receipts  for  subscriptions  by 
letter  or  postal  card,  and  ask  our  readers  to  look 
for  their  receipt  in  the  change  of  sulxscription  date 
made  on  the  mailing  address  of  the  journal.  The 
purchase  of  a  new  mailing  machine  enables  us  to 
print  tlie  date  of  expiration  of  subscription  more 
fully  tlian  heretofore  and  so  plainly  that  no  sub- 
scriber can  fail  to  note  such  change  if  he  looks 
for   it. 

Will  our  subscribers  please  watch  for  this  change 
of  date  after  renewing  their  subscriptions?  How- 
ever, subscribers  are  to  remember  that  when  their 
subscriptions  reach  our  office  later  than  the  20th 
of  the  month,  their  mailing  address  will  not  show 
the  change  of  subscription  date  on  the  wrapper  of 
the  next  GiiEANiNGS  received,  but  the  change  will 
appear  on  tl'.e  mailing  address  of  the  second  journal 
received    thereafter. 

The  record  of  all  subscriptions  received  will  be 
kept  with  unusual  care  in  our  office  and  credit  be 
given  here  in  our  books,  while  our  subscribers  will 
find  corresponding  credit  given  in  the  subscription 
expiration    date    on    their    mailing    address. 

We  shall  appreciate  prompt  notification  from  our 
readers  if  their  mailing  address  ever  fails  to  show 
them  proper  credit  given  for  remittance  for  sub- 
scription— always  remembering  that  remittances,  re- 
ceived after  the  20th  of  any  month  will  not  bring 
a  change  in  the  subscription  date  on  their  mailing 
address  until  the  receipt  of  the  second  journal 
thereafter. 

Tf  our  readers  will  co-operate  with  us  in  this 
matter,  their  kindness  will  be  greatly  appreciated 
in  aiding  us  to  offset  somewhat  the  constantly  in- 
creasing publisher's  cost  and  to  meet  a  shortage  of 
office  help.  J-  T.  Calvert, 

Business  Mgr.   Gleanings  in   Bee  Culture. 


CHANGE   IN   PRICE 


It  lias  become  necessary,  in  order  to  continue  at  all  our  low- 
price  three-club  orchard-poultry-bee  journal  offer,  to  advance 
the  price  of  the  club  from  $1.00  to  $1.25,  still  giving  the  value 
of  $2.00  for  $1.25.     So  remember  : 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Cnlture  .  .\ 
Green's  Amer.  Fruit  Grower 
American  Poultry  Advocate) 

[Canadian  postage,  75c  extra;  foreign  postage,  $1.25  extra.] 


1  _ 


This  combination  can  be  secured  only  by  writing  direct  to  the  publishers.  You 
can't  get  it  thru  any  subscription  agency.  Secure  it  now.  It  may  not  last  always. 
Write  today  to 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  Ohio 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Publishers 
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BARGAINS 

To  Close  Them  Out 


Old  Numbering 

30  AED5-10  hives,  flat;  price  in  5  lots, 

5  AFD5-10  hives,  flat;  price  in  5  lots, 
45  2L-8  supers;  price  in  5  lots,     . 
185  D8-8  supers;  price  in  5  lots 
30  D8-10  supers;  price  in  5  lots, 

2   Little  Detective  scales;  each 

1   Swiss  wax-extractor,  .... 

30  division-board  feeders  for  Danz  hive;  each 

5  cases  half-pound  panel  jars;  per  case, 
10  cases  one-pound  panel  jars;  per  case 
23   cases  one-pound  premium  jars;   per  case    . 

1   gross  half-pound  Tip-top  jars. 


$7.25 

7.25 

2.50 

2.50 

2.75 

3.00 

2.50 

.19 

.70 

.90 

.60 

4.50 


We  also  have  some  of  the  Danz  hives,  nailed  and 
painted,  with  one  super.      Write  for  prices. 

The  above  prices  are  good  only  until  January  1.  If 
you  can  use  any  of  the  above  send  in  order  early. 


F.  A.  Salisbury,  Syracuse,  New  York 

1631  West  Genesee  St. 
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WOODMAN'S  New  Protection  Hive 


The  Hive  willi  an  inner  overcoat.   .  Wintered  100  per 
cent  perfect  in  1916-17.  .   .  Winter  Problem  Solved. 

The  same  dimensions  as  formerly.  The  construction  now  is  such  that  a  bottom- 
less corrugated  paper  box  can  be  telescoped  down  over  the  brood  nest,  in  between  the 
outer  and  inner  hive  walls,  as  a  matter  of  insulation  or  i^rotection  when  preparing  them 
for  winter.  The  work  of  preparing  the  bees  for  winter  with  this  system  is  a  joy.  In 
Spring  the  boxes  are  remoyed  and  stored  away  in  the  k.  d.  flat.  A  new  circular  with 
large  illustrations  will  describe  all.     Send  today  for  one. 

TIN  HONEY-PACKAGES 

YOU  WILL  MAKE  A  MISTAKE  if  you  do  not  ask  for  our  LOW  PRICES  on  Friction  Top  Pails 
and  Cans.  We  are  SAVING  MONKY  for  carload  buyers  and  others  of  smaller  lots,  why  not  you? 
Our  thice-year  contract  is  enabling  us  lo  make  prices  a  considerable  under  general  market  quotations. 
Let  us  hear  from  you,  specifying  your  wants. 

FRICTION-TOP  TINS 

2  lb.  can'i  2^2  lb.  cans  3  lb.  cans   5  lb.  pails  10  lb.  pails 

Cases    holding     24  24  .  .  12  6 

Crates   liolding    .  ...  .  .  .  .  50  50 

Crates    holding    100  .  .  .  100  100  100 

Crates    liolding    603  450  .  .  .  203  113 


A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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How  About  Next  Year? 

THE  SEASON  OF  1917,  JUST  CLOSED,  HAS  BEEN  A  MOST  UNUSUAL 
ONE.  BEEKEEPEES  WHO  DID  NOT  FOETIFY  THEMSELVES  EAELY 
IN  THE  SEASON  BY  SECUEING  THEIE  HIVES,  SECTIONS  AND  OTHEE 
GOODS  AND  HAVING  THEIE  EQUIPMENT  EEADY  FOE  THE  BEES, 
FOUND  THAT  WHEN  THE  irONEY  SEASON  WAS  UPON  THEM  THAT 
THEY  WEEE  UP  AGAINST  THE  FOLLOWING  CONDITIONS: 

EVERYBODY  WANTED  BEE  GOODS— DEALEES  HAD  DEPLETED 
STOCKS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  UNUSUAL  DEMAND— MANU- 
FACTURERS WERE  SEVERAL  WEEKS  BEHIND  ON  ORDERS— 
THEIR  FACTORIES  WERE  WORKING  OVERTIME,  SOME  BEE- 
KEEPERS WERE  DELAYED,  SOME  DISAPPOINTED,  SOME  GOT 
THEIR  GOODS  WHEN  IT  WAS  TOO  LATE. 

Now^  Mr.  Beekeeper,  what  are  You 
Going  to  Do  about  Next  Season? 

Prospects  are  favorable  for  a  big  demand  for  bee  supplies  next  year.  Profit 
by  the  experience  of  the  past.  Prepare!!  Order  your  goods'  this  fall.  Write 
us  or  our   dealer  nearest  you  for  a  list  of   new  prices. 

If  you  are  not  on  our  mailing-list,  write  us  at  once  and  we  will  send  you 
a  catalog  containing  name  of  the  distributor  nearest  you,  and  in  this  way  you 
will  also  be  sure  to  receive  a  copy  of  our  new  1918  catalog  when  it  is  issued, 
which  will  be  in  January,  as  usual. 

LEWIS 

Hives  and  sections  and  all  other  goods  are  made  from  the  best  material  and 
are  scientifically  manufactured. 

OUR  GUARANTEE 

We  absolutely  guarantee  our  goods  to  be  perfectly  manufactured  of  the 
best  material  for  the  purpose.  On  examination,  if  our  goods  are  not  as  repre- 
sented, we  do  not  ask  you  to  keep  them.  Return  same  at  out  expense  and  we 
will  refund  your  money,  including  any  transportation  charges  you  have  paid. 
If  you  purchase  our  goods  from  one  of  our  distributors,  the  same  guarantee  holds 
good,  as  we  stand  back  of  them. 

Remember,  in  harmony  with  the  general  call  made  by  the  President,  all 
beekeepers  now  owe  it  to  the  nation,  in  order  that  beekeeping  may  fulfill  its 
highest  obligation,  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  increase  the  importjance  of  bee- 
keeping as  an  agricultural  industry  which  conserves  a  valuable  national  resource 
and  which  provides  a  non-perishable,  concentrated,  wholesome  food  which  plays 
a  very  important  part  in  the  endurance  of  any  nation. 

Order  your  bee  supplies  early  and  order  standard  goods  in  order  to  save 
time  and  enable  manufacturing  plants  to  accomplish  the  most  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


G.  B.  LEWIS  COMPANY 

Watertown,  Wisconsin,    U.  S.  A. 

Send  foT  catalog  giving  name  of  distributor  nearest  you. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  DEMUTH  method  of  packing  colo- 
nies of  bees  in  regular  hives  and  supers  has 
the  merit  of  cheap- 
TWO  CHEAP  ness.     Many  people 
METHODS      would  put  their  bees 


OF  PACK-  in  double  -  walled 
ING  hives  or  large  quad- 

rujDle  packing-cases 
were  it  not  for  the  expense.  The  foui'-hive 
cases  ^^^tll  the  single-walled  hives  are  as 
expensive  as  four  double-walled  hives.  The 
amount  of  lumber  in  an  ordinary  quadruple 
case  amounts  to  between  $4.00  and  $5.00, 
or  from  $1.00  to  $1.25  a  colony.  Of  course 
this  investment  may  be  good  for  ten  years; 
but  even  then  it  will  be  10  to  12  cents  a 
3'ear  per  colony.  The  lumber  in  a  Demuth 
inner  packing-ease  will  not  cost  to  exceed 
10  or  12  cents,  or,  on  a  basis  of  ten  years,  a 
little  over  one  cent  a  colony. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Dadant,  at  the  Springfield  con- 
vention, called  attention  to  the  method  of 
outdoor  winter  packing  which  he  has  been 
using  for  a  good  many  years  with  marked 
snccess.  He  makes  no  claim  as  to  what  it 
will  do  for  other  people  in  other  localities; 
but  he  says  that  for  where  he  lives  it  is  a 
success-  It  is  so  simj^le  and  cheap  that 
many  would  think  it  is  good  for  nothing; 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Dadants 
do  not  recommend  anything  unless  it  has 
merit.     Here  is  the  plan : 

Common  forest  leaves  are  pushed  up 
around  the  two  sides  and  the  back  of  the 
hive.  A  strip  of  poultry  netting  of  suitable 
length  and  width  holds  the  packing  in  place 
when  the  two  ends  ai'e  fastened  to  the  front 
which  is  not  protected.  One  can  use  two, 
three,  or  six  inches  of  packing  in  this  way 
according  to  the  locality  and  he  can  put  it 
on  any  time  now — the  sooner  the  better. 

Over  the  top  of  the  hives  is  placed  a  straw 
mat,  for  Mr.  Dadant  is  a  believer  in  upward 
ventilation.  The  cap,  which  is  some  live  or 
six  inches  deep,  is  filled  witli  foi'est  leaves 
and  set  over  the  hive.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  whole  hive  is  packed  except  the  front, 
which  faces  the  south. 


The  objection  was  raised  that  this  pack- 
ing would  get  wet  and  freeze,  and  be  worse 
than  nothing;  but  the  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating.  If  it  does  get  wet  and 
freeze  it  does  no  harm.  The  presumption 
is  that  the  packing  is  dry  most  of  the  time 
during  winter.  Forest  leaves  will  not  hold 
moisture;  and  even  if  they  were  wet  down 
by  rain  they  would  soon  dry  out  because  the 
vei-tical  layer  is  exposed  to  the  air  thru  the 
netting, 

Wliile  Mr.  Dadant  did  not  mention  it, 
double  and  packed  division-boards,  one  on 
each  side,  could  be  put  in  the  brood-nest,  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  packing  on  the  sides. 

There  are  some  to  whom  this  method  of 
packing  might  appeal.  It  costs  but  very 
little  to  try  it  out,  at  all  events. 


THIS  YEAR  we  have  received  many  com- 
plaints from  purchasers  of  bees  and  queens 
because  the  ship- 
DELAYED-  ments  arrived  too 
SHIPMENT  late  to  be  used,  or 
\COM-  w'ere    not    delivered 

PLAINTS         at  all.     The  reports 
from    the    breeders 
themselves  in   the   last   issue,   and    in   this 
number  as  well,  give  the  "  other  side." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  complaints 
have  been  so  numerous  and  so  serious, 
Gleanikgs  now  announces  its  intention  of 
making  still  more  rigid  the  conditions  for 
bee  and  queen  rearers  who  desire  advertis- 
ing space  in  its  columns.  One  of  these  re- 
quirements will  be  that  the  queen  or  bee 
rearer  advertising  in  Gleanings  guarantee 
to  ship  bees  or  queens  within  five  days  of 
the  time  agreed  upon  in  correspondence 
with  the  prospective  purchaser,  or,  being 
unable  to  do  so,  will  notify  the  purchaser  at 
once  when  shipment  can  be  made.  If  the 
purchaser  cannot  wait,  the  breeder  is  to  re- 
turn the  money  advanced.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  wondered  why  we  do  not  stipulate  that 
queens  and  bees  shall  be  delivered  on  the 
exact  date  set.     Weather  conditions  often 
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make  it  impossible  or  inadvisable  to  ship 
at  any  precise  ttftie.  But  the  customer 
should  have  the  assurance  that  when  he 
places  his  order  the  stock  will  be  sent  with- 
in a  reasonable  time  of  the  day  agreed  on. 

A  delayed  sliipment  is  often  a  serious 
matter  to  the  honey-producer.  When  bees 
or  queens,  or  both,  are  promised  by  the  mid- 
dle of  May  and  delivery  is  not  made  before 
the  middle  of  June,  the  customer  has  a  good 
right  to  complain.  In  that  month,  during 
which  he  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  queens 
or  bees,  the  colony  might  have  nearly  dou- 
bled in  strength,  and  quite  likely  would  have 
been  in  fine  condition  to  produce  honey. 

In  many  cases  of  complaint  recently  made 
to  Gleanings  the  bees  and  queens  were  not 
shipped  at  all;  but  all  kinds  of  promises 
were  made  by  the  rearer  that  shipment 
would  be  made  within  a  short  period,  and 
this  promise  not  kept.  In  some  cases  prom- 
ises of  shipment  made  even  the  year  previ- 
ous were  broken.  No  one  can  think  well  of 
doing  business  in  tliis  way,  for  the  shipj^er 
holds  the  money  while  the  purchaser  holds 
the  bag,  and  not  only  holds  the  bag  but  is 
left  to  wonder  whether  he  Avill  ever  get  the 
bees  or  queens  at  all,  or  his  money  back. 

Of  course,  last  season's  conditions  were 
so  bad  for  queen  and  bee  rearing  that  the 
breeders  positively  could  not  make  ship- 
ments as  promised  and  expected.  This  fact, 
however,  does  not  alter  the  rightfulness  of 
the  proposition  that  the  queen  or  bee  rearer 
owes  it  to  his  prospective  customer  to  in- 
form him  precisely  as  to  conditions  and 
when  the  delayed  shipment  can  and  will  be 
made,  and  give  that  prospective  customer 
the  option  of  either  accepting  shipment  at  a 
later  date  or  the  return  of  his  money. 

In  formulating  new  conditions  for  entei^- 
ing  into  our  advertising  columns  we  propose 
also  to  come  to  tlie  defense  of  the  bee  and 
queen  rearer  against  the  unfair  or  dishonest 
customer  by  establishing  this  rule :  That  in 
case  a  euetomer  claims  that  a  queen  has  ar- 
rived at  its  destination  dead,  this  dead  queen 
be  returned  at  once  to  the  shipper;  and  in 
rase  the  claim  is  made  that  the  bees  ship^^ed 
arrived  at  their  destination  dead,  or  in  bad 
condition,  that  the  report  of  tbe  express 
agent  or  other  carrier  to  that  effect  be  se- 
cured and  sent  to  the  shipper. 

It  is  certain  that  the  time  has  come  when 
there  should  be  definite  terms  and  condi- 
tions established  between  the  queen  or  bee 
rearer  and  his  customers.  These  terras  and 
conditions  should  establish  a  definite  under- 
standing, and  put  an  end  to  the  shipper 
and  custonKH-  each  having  his  own  interpre- 
tation of  right  and  wrong  in  this  important 
matter  of  buyuig  and  shipping  bees. 


FOR  COLONIES   that  are  wintered   out- 
dooT's   it  is  highly  important  to   have  the 
summer    brood-nest 
CONSERVA-    contracted  down  to 
TION  OF         a     space     of     two- 
W  INTER  thirds      or      threci- 

S TORES  fourths  of  the  full 

hive  capacity.  It  is 
in  line  Avith  the  practice  of  our  best  bee- 
keepers. In  the  case  of  a  ten-frame  hive 
tlie  reduction  will  make  a  winter  nest  of 
seven  or  eight  combs,  and  in  an  eight-frams 
hive  five  or  six  combs.  No  matter  whether 
the  frames  are  stood  on  end  as  shown  on 
page  921  of  this  issue  or  whether  they  hang- 
as  they  do  in  summer,  the  brood-nest  should 
be  contracted. 

Many  beekeepers  have  for  years,  in  the 
milder  climates,  wintered  successfully  in 
single-walled  hives  by  mei'ely  putting  a 
two-inch  packed  division-board  one  on  each 
side  of  the  brood-nest.  This  makes  three- 
inch  walls  or  packing  for  the  sides,  and 
seven-eightlis  for  the  ends.  Some  dry  leaves 
or  other  packing  material  in  a  super  is  then 
put  on  top. 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  ?.  much  better 
arrangement  is  a  double-walled  hive  having 
packed  spaces  on  the  ends  as  well  as  on  the 
sides.  Many  beekeepers  have  made  the 
mistake  of  leaving  for  winter  the  full  set 
of  combs  in  even  a  double-walled  hive.  It 
is  always  possible  and  advisable,  even  in 
such  hives,  to  contract  down  the  brood-nest 
to  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  sum- 
mer capacity  by  putting  in  two  packed 
division-boards  on  each  side.  In  a  double- 
walled  hive  we  increase  the  amount  of  pack- 
ing space  and  protection. 

The  new  Demuth  plan  of  wintering  bees 
on  Langstroth  frames  on  end,  as  illustrated 
on  page  921,  calls  for  reducing  the  size  of 
the  brood-nest  in  order  to  get  sufficient 
packing  between  the  inner  and  outer  walls. 

The  smaller  the  actual  size  of  the  brood- 
nest  during  winter,  the  less  cubic  capacity 
the  bees  will  have  to  warm  up.  In  other 
woi'ds,  it  will  require  fewer  units  of  heat 
and  less  drain  on  the  bees  to  warm  up  a 
brood-nest  of  seven-frame  capacity  (wheth- 
er stood  on  end  or  left  horizontal)  than  it 
will  take  to  warm  a  hive  of  ten-frame  ca- 
pacity; and  wlien  we  make  the  room  small- 
er, and  at  the  same  time  make  the  packing- 
sp-ace  greater,  we  are  putting  that  much  less 
tax  on  the  vitality  of  the  bees. 

When  the  tempei'ature  of  the  inside  of 
the  cluster  is  below  57  Fahr.,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  bees  to  generate  heat  by  activity 
that  is  a  severe  tax  on  their  supply  of 
stores  as  well  as  on  their  vitality.  We  can 
save  much  of  these  stores  and  this  tax  by 
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giving  the  bees  loss  room  to  warm  up,  and 
more  packing,  or  both. 

Our  own  ex]iorience  sliows  that  a  colony 
in  a  single-walled  hive  will  consume  from  50 
to  75  per  cent  more  stoi-es  than  one  well 
and  amply  packed  with  a  brood-nest  reduc- 
ed down  to  a  capacity  no  larger  tlum  is 
necessary  to  take  the  cluster  and  the  combs. 

"When  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  sugar, 
the  importance  of  reducing  the  size  of  the 
winter  nest,  and  at  the  same  time  increas- 
ing the  aniount  of  packing,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized.  The  beekeeper  who 
fails  to  gave  his  bees  every  advantage  is 
wantonly  wasting  stores,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  is  killing  his  colonies.  Right  now, 
when  thcie  is  such  a  demand  for  sugar,  it 
is  the  patriotic  duty  of  evei\y  beekeeper  to 
save  sugar  stores  and  increase  the  amount 
of  sweets  bj^  producing  honey.  The  likeli- 
hood that  the  war  will  be  over  by  next  Jan- 
uary has  gone  glimmering.  We  may  see 
several  Januaries  vet  with  the  war  still  on. 


MOST  BEEKEEPERS  had  their  bees  sup- 
plied either  with  artificial  or  natural  stores 
before     the     sugar 
SUGAR  shortage    came    on. 

FOR  Some  of  them,  how- 

FEEDIXG  ever,  were  caught 
badly.  In  a  few 
cases  we  have  learned  that  beekeepers  have 
been  able  to  get  sugar  from  wholesale 
houses  by  showing  that,  for  every  pound 
of  sugar  they  get,  they  can  raise  at  least 
ten  pounds  more,  for  honey  is  sugar. 
AVhere  sugar  is  given  out  in  this  way  it 
coes  not  contravene  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  the  government  regiilations. 

Tn  some  cases,  as  pointed  out  in  our  last 
issue,  brown  sugar  can  be  secured ;  in  others 
molasses,  and  in  still  others  cheap  candy. 
Where  one  is  located  near  a  candy-factory 
he  can  get  the  sweepings  of  candy  from 
the  floor.  While  this  will  be  a  conglomer- 
ation of  everything,  it  will  make  a  very 
fair  s>iM!)  when  strained  thru  cheese-cloth. 
But  fiom  now  on,  candy  should  not  be 
melted  up,  but  given  to  the  bees  on  top  of 
the  frames  in  wooden  butter-dishes.  If  it 
is  very  hard  and  dry  it  should  be  moistened. 
In  no  case  shoulcl  glucose  be  used.  •  In 
the  first  place  it  is  difficult  to  get  bees  to 
take  it,  and  in  the  second  place  it  will  kill 
them  before  spring. 

In  soine  localities,  not  even  two  pounds 
of  g-ran -dated  sugar  can  be  obtained.  In 
Cleveland,  foi-  example,  the  housewife  can- 
not get  anything  in  that  line.  Tliis  means 
tliat  she  will  lie  diiven  to  the  use  of  honey 
provided  it  can  be  had. 


WHILE  yVDMITTlNG  that  the  large 
cases  afford  tlie  most  ample  pi-otection  to 
outdoor  wintered 
QUADRUPLE 
WINTER 
PACKING- 
CASES 


colonies,  and  while 
they  are  undoubt- 
edly superior  to 
anything  else  for 
northern  climates 
for  outdoor  wintering",  they  have  some 
drawbacks.  First  is  the  cost,  amounting  to 
five  or  six  dollars  per  ease;  second,  the  g'leat 
amount  of  woilc  in  packing  and  unpacking: 
tliJrd,  they  are  not  suitable  where  outyaid:, 
ha\e  to  be  moved  frequently  from  one  lo 
cality  to  another;  fourth,  they  cause  a  great 
amount  of  drifting,  or  at  least  we  have  had 
considerable  trouble  in  our  locality.  In  O'' 
dei-  to  make  the  plan  work,  the  hives  should 
be  placed  and  kept  in  groups  of  fo  \r  all 
summer,  back  to  back  and  side  by  side.  Af- 
ter the  four  hives  are  slid  together  and 
packed  in  one  big-  case  the  appearance  en- 
ti]-ely  changes,  and  for  a  day  or  two  the 
bees  act  very  much  confused.  After  mid- 
winter flights,  such  as  we  have  in  our  lo- 
cality, we  sometimes  find  one  colony  very 
sti-ong  and  the  other,  right  beside  it,  quite 
weak.  This  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
two  entrances  are  so  close  together  that 
when  the  bees  are  flying  at  one  entrance 
pretty  strong  they  are  apt  to  di-aw  the  ot'.ier 
bees  just  coming  out.  Fifth,  when  hive3  are 
placed  in  gioups  of  four,  it  means  that  one 
paij-  of  entrances  will  have  a  much  more  ad- 
vantageous position,  so  far  as  exposure  is 
concerned,  tlian  the  other. 


Prize   Articles  Wanted 

T)'e  editors  of  Gleanings  wish  to  harvest 
the  best  experience  and  best  methods  of 
management  learned  anywhere  during  the 
past  season.  To  this  end  we  offer  cash 
prizes  for  papers  on  the  following  subjects: 

For  the  most  practical,  money-saving 
plan  of  management,  accompanied  by  sharp 
clear  photographs:  $15.00  for  best  paper; 
$10.00  for  second  best,  and  $1.00  additional 
for  each  ijhotograph  used. 

For  an  illusti-ated  system,  practical  for 
out-apiaries,  that  requires  the  minimum  of 
labor:  $15.00  for  best  paper;  $10.00  for 
second  best,  and  $1.00  additional  for  each 
photograph  used. 

All  otlier  material  offered  in  ^competition 
and  acce]ited  will  be  paid  foi-  at  a  rate  cor- 
responding to  tiie  value  of  the  ])lan. 

Wi-iters  for  these  prizes  must  have  their 
papers  in  the  Gleanings  office  not  later 
than  Jan.  15. 

For  the  best  paper  on  beginners'  work, 
success,  and  how  accomplished,  $10.00;  for 
second  best,  $5.00. 
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MONG  tho 
many    api- 


INSPECTOR  W.  D.  WRIGHT 


an  an  shin- 
ins:  lights  in 
New  York  State, 
W.  D.  Wrigiht 
readily  takes  a 
place.  He  has 
been  one  of  the 
four  state  inspectors  since  1900,  and  has 
]>roved  himself  very  efficient  in  this  work. 
He  is  a  man  who  does  well  and  thoroly 
whatever  he  undertakes,  and  thia  neatness 
and  order  shown  about  his  apiai-y  and 
home  can  scarcely  be  excelled.  I  visited 
his  hom'e  in  company  with  Chas.  E.  St^CAvart, 
another  of  New  York's  most  efficient  in- 
spectors, who  had  most  kindly  offered  to 
pilot  me  about.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have 
had  abundant  testimony  from  widely  scat- 
tered sources,  that  it  has  been  a  splendid 
thing  for  New  York  to  have  these  four  good 
men  hold  office  so  long.  Being  practical 
beekeepers  themselves  they  have  secured  the 
confidence  and  good  will  of  the  beekeepers, 
by  reason  of  the  wise  counsel  they  are  able 
to  give. 

UR.    WniGHT   AS    A   BEEKEEPER. 

Mr.  Wright  has  been  keeping  bees  since 
1866,  beginning  with  his  first  colony  at 
the  age  of  fourteen.  From  then  until  the 
preseint  time  he  has  run  each  season  from 
one  to   about   500  colonies.     His  bees  are 


A  ^rief  Glimpse  of  the  Home  and 

oApiaries  of  a  Successful  New  York 

Beekeeper  and  State  Inspector 

By  R.  F.  Holtermann 


practically  a  1 1 
Italians,  but  he 
does  not  care  for 
the  golden  Ital- 
ians. Like  Mr. 
Stewart,  he  does 
no  fall  feeding 
except  by  giving 
combs  of  honey 
from  the  supers  above.  In  addition  to  his 
duties  as  inspector  he  has  been  running  two 
ajDiaiies. 

WINTERING. 

The  bees  are  Avintered  in  a  cellar.  At 
one  time  he  used  a  bee-house  above  grourd, 
and  wintered  successfully  in  tliat  way. 
However,  the  wall  packing  of  the  bee- 
house  gave  out  by  rotting  down,  as  is  so 
often  the  eas-e,  so  that  towf.id  spring  it  re- 
quired a  great  deal  of  careful  attention. 
Mr.  Wright  has  since  resoited  to  cellar 
wintering. 

He  sets  out  the  bees  about  April  1,  the 
exact  time  depending  upon  the  weather. 
The  setting-out  process  is  sometimes  spread 
over  a  week,  he  finding,  wiiat  my  experi 
ence  aiuplj'^  endorses,  that  by  s?tting  out  a 
portion  when  the  bees  become  restless  the 
bee-house  or  cellar  is  relieved  and  the  re- 
maining bees  c]uiet  down. 

The  bees  are  first  examined  for  honey 
and  queeris.  If  the  hive  is  fairly  heavy  it 
is   taken   for   in'anted   that   the   stores  are 


Part  of  the  home  apiary  of  W.  D.  Vv'ritclil,  Altamont,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Writ;ht  has  leen  ;■  siu-cessful  lee- 
keopcr  since  1866,  when,  at  fourt?W  years  of  age,  he  bought  his  first  bees.  He  has  oCtjD  had  a.s  many  as 
600  colonies.  <  "3  '  <? 
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Mr.    Wriijht's   residence. 


The  apiary  in  1880,  showing  the  hives  in  Manum 
winter  cases  that  were  being  used  at  that  time. 


suffiri-enf.  Again,  ns  soon  as  any  brood 
is  s^cn,  capj^ed  oi*  otherwise,  it  is  takon  as 
proof  that  the  queen  is  there.  The  queens' 
wings  are  clipped  on  one  or  botli  sides. 

TPfE    PREVENTION    OF    SWARMING. 

^h\  Wrig-ht  is  a  strong  believer  in  shade, 
ventilation,  and  room  given  in  time,  for 
the  prevention  of  SAvarmiug.  The  shade 
may  be  natural  or  artificial,  the  latter  by 
means  of  shade-boards.  He  does  not  ex- 
amine for  queen-cells  in  connection  with 
(hp  swarming  impulse,  but  finds  it  safer 
to  have  some  one  watch  the  apiarj'  during 
tliat  part  of  the  season  when  there  is  danger 
nf  swarms  issuing. 


Extracted  honey  is  raised  excluisii\'ely, 
and  the  extracting  is  done  at  the  close  of 
the  white-honey  flow,  and  again  at  the 
close  of  the  dark  flow.  He  generally  uses 
a  bee-escape  boai'd  for  tbo  removal  of  tlic 
surplus,  two  or  three  supers  of  which  are 
tiered  up.  I  might  mention  here  that  as 
sni">ers  are  required  Mr.  Wright  places  the 
empty  one  on  top. 

When  asked  if  old  combs  are  a  detri- 
ment to  a  colony  he  replied,  "  They  may 
become  so  thru  ago,  but  combs  can  be  userl 
a  good  many  years  without  injury  to  the 
colony." 

Brantford,  Out. 
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The  out-apiary  at  Knox.      Mr.  Wright  produces  extracted  honey  exclusively  as  shown  by  the  tiered  up 
e.xtractins;  supers  on  the  hives. 
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K;fM«ir     QUEEN  -  REARING  TROUBLES     L^forffi 

the    beeldeep-                                  rim  i       r^                           total     loss     of 

ers  of  the  Unit-                  <^ome  of  the   %easotis  'why  ^een-  $155.92.     If  the 

ed     States     and                   breeders  all  over  the   Country  were                  season  had  been 

Canada     hayis.                   ^^^^/^    ^^    p^i  q^j^^^    Promptly                  ^^^^     favorable 

been  gTeatly  in-  ^   /                   there  would  have 

terested    in   the                         Continued  from  last  issue,  page  836.  been   more  bees 

possibilities     o  f  to     shake,     and 

■eombless    packag-^s.        Beekeei^ers    in    the  that  would  have  increased  the  profits  to  a 

North  have  used  them  in  building  up  weak  certain    extent.        Also,    owing   to    a   bad 

colonies,   making  increase,   and  have  even  spring  the   sugar-bill  was   probably  twice 

g-one  so  far  as  to  consider  tte  possibilities  as  much  as  it  would  have  been  in  a  more 

of  sulphuring  their  bees  in  the  fall  and  re-  favorable  year.       The  item   of  team   and 

placing  them  Avith  one-pound  or  two-pound  trucking  expense  may   seem   a  little   high, 

packages  in  the  spring.     Judging  from  th'^  but    is    correct.     The    dost   of    cages    and 

way  the  queen-breeders  and  otlileir  beeke?p-  packages  is  low,  as  they  are  made  in  the 

ers  in   the    South   have  been   flooded   with  company's    own    factory.     The    advertising 

ordea's,  they  have  evidently  found  it  profit-  bill  is  not  excessive.     The  bees  and  queens 

able.     These   queen-breeders    and   beekeep-  purchased  -wiere  to  satisfy  custoraere  whose 

ers  in  the  South,  and  even  a  few  in  some  orders   could   not  be  filled   at   once.     Very 

localities  further  north,  seeing  all  this  busi-  little    profit   was   made   there.     The   $1500 

noss,  have  gon\&  to  selling  bees  in  tlie  same  item  of  "  Avages  and  board  for  h?lp  "  will 

eager    way    that    the    northern    men    have  probably    be    increased    next    year.        The 

been  buying  them.     They  look  at  a  pack-  $580  was  refunded  on  orders  that  could  not 

age  of  beies  at  a  dollar  or  a  dollar   and  be  refillexl.     The  interest  charge  of  $240.00 

twenty-five  cents  per  pound,  and  have  vi-  is  8  per  cent  on  a  $3000  investment.     De- 

sions  of  what   their  bank  account  will  be  pneiciation   and   maintainanoe  is  figured   at 

after  they  have  been  in  thje  business  for  10   per  cent.     The  item  of  incidental  ex- 

a  year   or   two.    "The   Penn    Company,    at  penses,    $200,   includes   stationery,   stamps, 

Penn,  IVIississippi,  have  been  in  this  busi-  snickers,  veils,  etc. 

ness  for  several  years,  and  believe  they  have  Jt  is  admitted  that  tliis  was  a  very  hard 

the  experience  and  business  ability  to  make  year    as    to    weather    conditions    and    the 

it  profitable  if  any  one  can.     As  to  whether  amount   of   feeding  that   had   to   be   done, 

they  did  or  did  not  succeed  in  the  business  There  was  a  great  deal  of  complaint  from 

may  be  shown  by  this  statement  of  their  jiurchasers    of   bees    concerning    delays    in 

bee  and  queen  business  for  the  last  season.  shipment   and   losses   in    transit.     The   de- 
lavs  in  shipment  were  due  not  so  much  to 

RFCEIPTS  * 

4945  queens  sold  and  shipped'bv  mail. .  .   $2733.69  ovo'booking  as  to  poor  breeding  Conditions. 

1617  queens  sent  out  in  packages 1131.90  The  fact  IS  that  a  gT8iat  many  bees  in  the 

1638  packages  and  nuclei  sold 2644.40  South  dwindled  and  actually  died  of  star- 

44  colonies  sold ^34.09  ^..^^j^^,^  ^^^^  spring.     Tliose  breeders  who  did 

$6944.08  ]iroduce  any  bees  at  all  had  to  force  their 

DisBUKSEMENTs.  ]-,qqs  artificially  with  sugar.     As  to  the  losses 

Sugar  used  in  feeding  colonies  and  nuclei  $1500.00  |,.,   tran.sit,  and  poor  condition  on   arrival, 

Team    and   truck    expense,    including    cost  •    u    \li  •                  n           i            i 

of  gasoline,  oil,  repair  bills,  etc 600.00  especially  this  year,  there  have  been  a  num- 

Cost  cages  for  queens  and  packages 400.00  boi'  of  Suggested  explanations  such  as  tb? 

Advertising  in  journals  210.00  age  of  the  bces,  uneven  weather  conditions, 

Bees  and  queens  bought  from  other  sources  i  -i    j   l,  •  -u-u- i  ;i      u^ 

to  supply  in  above  sales 1050.00  '?^-^  <^-^'<'it<^'^  by  exccssive  robbing  while  be- 

Wages  and  board  for  help  in  operating.  . .  1500.00  ing  shaken,  and  the  bees  being  raised  on 
Losses  in  transit 580.00  suo-ar.  The  weather  undoubtedly  had  some- 
Office   help    charged    against   this   part   of  ...         .        -.          •,,     •.        rp|       u    fi    y      „ 

business  to  operate 300.00  luui.,    to    (lo    w  un    a.       iJii        oiu    u'.t!       f-\ 

Bees  bought  in  colonies  to  offset  sale  of  44  jilanation  is  hardly  plausible:   for  when  a 

'"oionies  220.00  eolonv   is    deprived    of   piacticallv    all    its 

Interest  on    investment    240.00  t  ■         e                    ^           •      xi                   "j.i  • 

Depreciation  and  maintainancc  300.00  working  force,  and  again  the  same  thing  re- 
Incidental   expenses,    etc 200.00  peated  in  ten  days  or  two  we?ks,  the  latter 

"$7ioo~oo  drawing  can  have  but  few  old  bees  in  it. 

Robbers   will   account    for   some   of   the 

Total  loss  on  operation  and  sales $    155.92  i               -r,                 ^                  m  i      ^i     j_    i                  i  m 

Joss.     Jt  may   be  jDossible  that  beies,  while 

In   the  first  i:)laG?,   the  statement   shows  able   to   live   on   sugar  when   mature,   lack 

sales   amounting  to   $6944.08,   and   a  total  vitality   when    fed   on   sugar  in   the   larval 

operating  and  overhead  expense  of  $7100.00.  stagie. 
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^ 


A  good  day's  work  ready  for  hauling  to  the  station. 


There  will  be  a  biy  diemand  for  packag'e 
bees  for  next  year.  In  fact,  most  of  tbe 
breeders  already  have  inquiries  for  almost 
all  the  business  they  can  handle  for  the 
coming:  year.  It  is  certain  that  no  booking's 
will  be  madie  at  last  year's  prices.  Owing 
to  the  attractive  price  that  honey  is  bring'- 
ing',  undoubtedly  some  of  the  package  men 
mil  go  out  of  the  packag^e  business.  This 
coiidition.  together  with  the  increased  de-' 
mand.  and  the  fact  that  the  breeder's  profits 
ran  short  tliis  season,  will  raise  the  price  of 
bees  tAventy-five  to  fifty  i>eii'  cent  for  next 
year.  E.  A.  Harris. 

Penn,  Miss. 


[Some,  perhaps,  in  studying  the  figures 
presented  by  our  eon'espondent  will  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  at  least  one  of  the 
items  in  the  list  of  expenses  is  too  high — 
the  $300  for  depreciation  and  maintenance 
for  example.  However,  depreciation  goes 
on  day  after  day  and  year  after  year.  If 
a  certain  percentage  on  the  investment  is 
not  set  aside  every  year,  when  an  entirely 
new  equipment  becomes  necessary  there  will 
be  nothing  on  hand  with  which  to  meet  the 
bill.  Moi'e  than  one  business  has  beem 
wrecked  by  the  ignoring  of  this  one  thing — 
the  maintenance  of  equipment,  and  beekeep- 
ers  who   are   not   taking  this   item   of   ex- 


Fnr  a  queen-breeder  the  jitney  is  indispensable. 
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pense  into  eonsidevation  will  have  a  sad 
day  of  reckoning  later  on.  We  do  not  con- 
sider the  expenses  figured  too  high.  The 
following  articles  show  something  of  the 
extra  work  entailed  this  last  season. — Ed.] 


DRONES    KILLED   OFF   IN    MTD-SUMMER. 

After  spending  over  a  qnavter  of  a  cen- 
tury in  the  queen-rearing  business  I  find 
that  to  name  all  tb?  difficulties  over  which 
wo  have  no  conti^ol  would  be  about  im- 
possible. 

Texas  is  called  a  land  of  sunshine  and 
flowers,  and  so  it  is  if  weather  conditions 
are  favorable.  But  how  often  is  our  sun- 
shine dimmed  by  a  dark  cloud  from  the 
east  that  hangs  over  our  little  nucleus  yards 
till  nearly  every  ray  of  hope  is  blasted  and 
all  our  work  brought  to  naught !  About 
this  time  orders  are  piling  up,  and  bee- 
keepers are  kicking  because  of  delayed  ship- 
ments. Finally  the  clouds  roll  away  and 
the  sun  shines  once  miore,  finding  us  weeks 
_or  perhaps  a  month  late  on  ordei-s. 

By  this  time  the  correspondence  is  ex- 
cessive; and  as  all  of  our  day  time  is  taken 
up  with  the  bees,  we  send  as  many  replies  as 
1  Dssibl^  at  night.  When  daylight  comes 
again  there  are  a  thousand  thing's  to  be 
done — cag^s  to  prejaare,  ci'ates  to  make, 
nuclei  to  make,  and  cells  to  care  foi*. 

As  we  have  several  hundred  nice  virgins 
ready  to  mate,  we  anxiously  await  a  still, 
fair  afternoon  such  that  the  young  queens 
ran  take  their  flight;  but,  alas!  the  south 
wind  is  blowing,  and  for  days  and  weeks  it 
will  continue  to  blow.  Last  April  we  had 
b;it  very  few  queens  mated,  as  the  wind 
blew  a  perfect  gale  nearly  the  entire  month. 

Along  in  May  we  began  to  fill  orders 
pi'etty  fa.'sf,  but  were  soon  hopelessly  behind. 
About  file  middle  of  May  tlie  drouth  struck 
i!s;  in  fact,  it  struck  us  a  year  before  then; 
l)nt  it  Avas  only  last  May  that  we  began  to 
feel  it  seriously.  It  continued  to  grow 
steadily  woi-se.  The  flowers  ce?jsed  to 
bloom — no  nectar,  no  pollen — bees  loafing 
around  the  entrances  of  the  hives  like  a  lot 
of  drummei-s  waiting  for  a  belated  train — 
nothing  to  do  but  wait. 

Finally  I  noticed  the  bees  killing  the 
drones,  and  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  make 
my  drone  colonies  queenless  to  save  the 
drones.  The  queens  almost  ceased  laying, 
the  colonies  weakened,  while  the  nuclei 
swarmed  and  all  mixed  together.  As  the 
bees  gradually  consumed  the  little  stores 
they  Iliad,  they  grew  daily  wiealaer  'and 
weaker  until  we  were  compelled  to  resort 
to  feeding. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  unfavorable  weather 
was   the   main    cause    of   our   ditFiculty    in 


queen -rearing.  Plenty  of  good  queens  at 
the  right  time  would  stop  75  per  cent  of 
the  ciomplaintls.  The  bee-shipper  ds  de- 
pending on  the  queen-breeder  for  queens 
to  go  with  his  packages.  The  queen-ljreed- 
er  is  unable  to  supjjly  him,  hence  liis  cus- 
tomers are  impatient  over  the  delay.  With 
eHficient  help,  still  clear  days,  and  with  nec- 
tar-yielding flowers,  the  honest  industrious 
queen-breeder  ca)i  turn  all  the  frowns  to 
smiles. 

The  man  wlio  embarks  in  the  queen-rear- 
ing business  to  get  rich  quick  will  find  him- 
self floating  ai'ound  in  the  wrong  canoe 
before  he  sails  very  far.  Some  yeare  ago 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  quit  commercial 
queen-rearing  and  go  into  honey  produc- 
tion. But  one  year  was  all  I  could  stand,  for 
T  had  a  lingiering  love  for  my  old  job,  and 
the  next  spring  found  me  back  in  the  queen 
business.  C.  B.  Bankston. 

Buffalo.  Tex. 


Three  packages  of  bees  cleated  togrether  for  ship- 
ment.' 

DISrOURAGIXG  SEASON  FOLLOWED  BY  SURPLUS 
HONEY-FLO'W    FROM    CORN. 

The  season  just  closing  has  been,  for 
southern  beekeepers,  most  peculiar  as  well 
as  difficult.  Our  colonies  at  the  beginning 
of  last  winter  were  heavy  with  stores  and 
fairly  strong  in  bees.  In  our  locality 
queens  cease  laying  about  Nov.  15  and  be- 
gin again  in  January.  As  a  rule,  our  cold- 
est weather  comes  in  February.  Last  win- 
ter we  had  no  extremely  cold  weather,  and 
February-  15  saw  our  two-story  ten-frame 
hives  overflowing  with  bees,  just  at  the 
swarming  -  point.  Four-frame  nuclei,  of 
which  we  winter  several  hundred,  were  in 
the  same  condition.  We  could  easily  have 
disposed  of  a  hundred  pounds  of  be3s  with- 
out missing  them. 

Evei-ything  seemed  favorable  for  an  early 
spring.  Willows,  oaks,  and  fruit-trees  be- 
gan to  bloom.  Then  the  weather  turned 
cold,  with  chilling  winds  from  the  north- 
west; bees  leaving  their  hives  were  so  chill- 
ed tliev  could  not  return,  and  vast  numbei-s 
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were  lost.  A}3iil  15,  at  the  opening  flow 
from  white  clover,  colonies  oontained  less 
than  half  the  working  force  they  had  in 
February,  and  were  on  the  v^rge  of  star- 
vation. There  would  be  a  few  days  of 
warm  weather,  when  bees  would  work  vigor- 
ousljr;  then  cold  northwest  winds  would 
stop  everything.  Such  being  our  weather 
conditions  till  the  last  of  May,  queen-rear- 
ing was,  to  say  the  least,  most  discoiiraging. 

June  1  the  bloom  from  white  clover  was 
almost  over,  and  the  bees  had  gotten  but 
little  more  than  a  living.  Then  the  first 
week  in  June  we  had  a  honey-flow  that  sur- 
prised us  when  we  learned  the  source — corn  ! 
Usually  when  com  begins  to  tassel,  bees 
work  busily  gathering  quantities  of  pollen 
and  a  little  honey;  but  they  have  never 
gathered  to  any  api^reciable  extent  until 
this  year.  The  honey  was  light  amber,  of 
a  good  flavor,  while  the  honey  that  we  liad 
previously  thought  came  from  corn  was 
dark  and  of  strong  flavor.  The  flow  con- 
tinued for  a  month  or  more.  Cornfields 
swarmed  witli  bees — a  sight  such  as  we  never 
before  witnessed.  Extracting  supers  were 
filled  in  a  short  time;  also  some  fine  comb 
honey  was  obtained.  Colonies  that  were 
in  good  condition  averaged  a  hundred 
pounds  from  this  source  alone. 

After  June  1  our  season  changed  from 
dry  and  cold  to  dry  and  hot.  weather. 
Bees  were  busy  all  the  time,  and  queen- 
rearing  was  carried  on  under  most  favor- 
able conditions.  Bees  are  still  storing 
from  heartsease  (Oct.  10),  which  has  given 
us  a  fine  Qov/.  Goldenrod  is  just  opening, 
and  in  another  week  aster  will  be  jjlenti- 
fiil,  so  the  bees  will  again  go  into  winter 
quarters  with  plenty  of  stores.  Even  nu- 
clei will  not  have  to  be  helped  in  the  matter 
of  winter  stores.  Altho  the  conditions 
since  June  1  have  been  so  satisfactory,  it  is 
safe  to  say  beekeejiers  in  the  South  hope 
never  to  experience  another  such  season 
as  we  had  the  first  six  months  of  1917. 

Loreau\'ille,  La.  F.   E.   Shaw. 


\AEATHKR    CHANGES     WHENEVER    THE     WIND 

CHANGES. 

Our  spring  weather  is  very  uncertain. 
We  have  cold  snaps  all  tliru  March  and 
April;  in  fact,  the  weather  changes  every 
time  the  wind  does.  Some  years  ago  I 
sent  a  queen  advertisement  to  Gleanings^, 
and  along  came  the  orders  befbre  any 
queens  were  ready.  When  I  wrote  that 
the  queens  were  not  ready,  my  prospective 
customers  said  T  should  not  advertise  queens 
until  T  had  them,  so  since  then  I  have  al- 
ways advertised  the  date  on  which  I  expect 
to  have  the  queens  ready. 


Tf  we  have  any  honey-flow  here  it  is  in 
May  and  June,  and  not  later  than  the  10th 
rf  July;  then  no  more  until  about  Sept. 
20.  However,  good  queens  can  be  reared 
by  feeding  until  about  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber when  the  nights  begin  to  get  too  cool. 
But  there  is  no  month  in  the  year  here 
when  we  are  not  likely  to  ha\'e  a  few  days 
of  rainy  weather  that  will  keep  the  bees 
in.  Then  when  the  sun  dees  come  out, 
everj'thing  is  in  an  uproar,  and  the  young 
queens  get  lost  in  one  way  or  another. 

I  think  customers  make  a  rais"ake  some- 
times in  demanding  that  the  queens  or  bees 
be  sent  by  return  mail  or  the  money  re- 
turned. I  have  had  such  dem.ands  when  I 
could  have  filled  the  order  in  three  or  four 
days ;  but  in  order  not  to  lose  this  customer 
it  certainly  would  be  wrong  to  rush  thni  his 
shipment  and  let  others  wait  still  longer. 
In  fact,  T  have  sometimes  returned  such 
orders  when  I  could  have  filled  them  in  the 
same  time,  for  I  think  that,  in  this  matter, 
breeders  should  do  as  I'equested  by  cus- 
tomers; but  I  also  believe  that  customers 
sliould  give  a  few  daj's  for  filling  an  order, 
and  not  risk  sending  to  another  and  find- 
in  s'  him  also  behind  in  his  shipments. 

Eandleman,  N.  C.  D.  T.  Gaster. 


daytime^,  nighttime^  all  the  time. 

Two  unusual  tilings  occurred  to  the  pack- 
ag<e-shippei's  and  queen-breeders  the  past 
season — namely,  great  demand  flor  bees 
and  queens,  and  peouliariy  linfaivorable 
weather  everywhere  all  the  season. 

The  increased  demand  and  the  soaring 
price  of  lioney,  together  with  the  govern- 
ment's slogan,  "  a  hundred  million  more 
honey,"  caused  beekeepers  to  order  bees  and 
queens  as  they  never  did  before.  It  seemed 
as  if  everybody  sent  in  an  order  for  bees 
and  queens,  and,  not  being  prepared  for 
such  a  demand,  many  breeders  after  work- 
ing hard  all  day  had  to  sit  up  half  the 
night  returning  orders  tliey  could  not  pos- 
sibly fill.  All  tbat  could  be  done  was  to 
accept  such  orders  as  there  was  a  possibility 
of  being  able  to  fill  on  time. 

Tlien  another  unusual  thing  oecuiTed — the 
early  spring  weather  looked  for  did  not 
come;  and  all  thru  the  summer  there  was 
more  or  less  unfavorable  weather,  with  a 
heavy  loss  in  virgin  queens  and  a  conse- 
quent delay  in  filling  orders  booked.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  weather  was  the  cause  of 
the  failure  to  realize  the  "  hundred  mil- 
lion more  of  honey ;"  and  what  proves  un- 
favorable to  honey  production  is  doubly  so 
to  the  queen-breeder,  as  eveiy  breeder  in 
the  lancl  can  tell  from  the  past  season's 
experience.     It  will  be  necessary  to  exer- 
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eise  charity  on  both  sides  undil  the  trade 
adjusls  itself  to  ths  unusual  eonditions  so 
suddenly  thrust  upon  us. 

The  above  facts  sugg'cst,  as  a  possible 
remedy,  tliat  package-shippers  and  queen- 
bi'eeders  prepare  for  an  increased  trade  in 
liU8,  and  accept  no  more  orders  than  they 
can  be  reasonably  sure  of  filling'  on  time. 
(Better  refuse  an  order  than  not  to  be 
able  to  fill  it  on  time.)  Also  that  pei-sons 
desiring'  bees  and  queens  book  orders  in 
advance  so  breeders  may  anticipate  the 
wants  of  patrons  and  plan  to  meet  them 
on  time.  It  often  happens  that  several 
beekeepers  send  the  same  time  lo  the  same 
man,  and  all  want  their  orders  at  once. 
In  a  season  like  this,  some  will  be  disap- 
l>ointed,  because  that  particular  breeder 
may  not  be  able  to  meet  all  those  demands 
at  the  time  desired ;  whereas  by  sending  in 
advance  of  actual  time  needed  it  would  en- 
able the  breeder  to  know  if  he  could  or 
could  not  fill  the  order,  and  would  give 
sufficient  time  to  notify  the  purchaser  S3 
he  could  aiTaiige  his  plans  accordingly, 
and  neither  one  be  disapj^ointed. 

Rockton,  Pa.  J.  B.  Hollopeter. 

IT    IS    HARD    TO    PLEASE    EVERYBODY. 

The  past  season  has  been  the  worst  for 
queen-rearing  that  I  have  ever  experienced 
since  I  have  been  in  the  business,  and  some 
orders  were  consequently  delayed.  I  be- 
lieve that  beekeepers  are  th?  most  kind  and 
agreeable  people  to  deal  with  in  the  country. 
But  in  spite  of  this  it  is  hard  to  please  the 
whole  world.  Both  breeder  and  buyer  have 
been  disappointed.  The  process  of  turning 
out  young  queens  is  not  as  rapid  as  thrash- 
ing buclnvheat.  It  takes  at  least  25  days 
from  the  graft  to  get  a  laying  queen ;  and  if 
two  -weeks  of  bad  weatlier  occui-,  all  is  lost. 

This  year  I  could  get  the  bees  to  accept 
the  cells  without  any  trouble;  but  when  the 
cells  were  from  six  to  nine  days  old.  the  bees 
would  destroy  them.  T  had  the  bee?  cut 
doAvn  queen-cells  and  pull  out  qu-rens,  which 
I  later  found  on  the  bottom-board,  alive, 
well  developed,  and  with  ^vtrngs.  Tliere 
were  18  young  queens  lost  i;i  this  way,  and 
I  was  25  daj-s  behind  agair.  T  then  receiv- 
ed orders  saying,  "  Send  queen  by  return 
mail  or  return  money."  I  was  doing  every- 
thing possible,  Avorking  night  and  day,  to 
get  the  queens  mated  and  laying  for  my' 
customei-s;  but  the  one  thing  necessary  was 
time.  I  could  not  hurry  matters.  Of 
course  if  one  sets  a  hen,  and  the  eggs  get 
chilled  and  won't  hatch,  he  is  obliged  to  set 
her  again  to  get  young  chickens.  The  case 
of  queen-i-earing  is  parallel. 

T  should  also  like  to  call  attenficn  to  tliJ 
fact  that  not  everv  buver  knows  how  to  use 


a  queen  when  lie  gels  hcv.  I  have  the  fol- 
lowing illustrations:  First,  "I  received 
your  queen  and  I  took  my  hatcbet  and 
knocked  the  head  off  tlie  '  gum,'  and  I  put 
in  your  queen,  and  the  next  day  I  found 
your  queen  dead  on  the  ground.  This  is 
ray  luck  with  her."  Second,  "  Send  me  by 
return  mail  one  of  your  queens  and  half  a 
dozen  bees  to  match.  I  want  to  get  a  start 
in  this  way."  Third,  "  1  see  you  have  bees 
for  sale;  please  send  me  your  price  of  a 
queen  and  a  drone.  I  want  to  get  a  pair 
to  start  from  you." 

My  customers  have  been  very  patient  dur- 
ing the  dela3'S,  and  I  hope  next  year's 
queen-rearing  will  be  more  plea-ant  than 
the  past.  Henry  S.  Bohon. 

Roanoke,  Va. 

EVERY  ONE  WANTS  ITALIANS. 

The  past  year  has  demonstrated  the  fact 
rliat  the  black  be?  lias  had  her  day,  and 
tliat  the  beekeepers  have  decreed  that  the 
Italian  is  tlie'  only  bee  that  will  be  tolerated. 
T  base  )ny  opinion  on  tlie  letter's  received, 
calling  for  Italian  queens,  and  stating  thai 
they  seem  to  be  innnunie  to  foul  brof^d. 

I  believe  that  queen-breeders  never  had  a 
season  equal  to  the  ]iast  one,  and  that  all 
of  thi?  best  known  have  had  all  the  busi- 
ness they  could  attend  to. 

We  started  the  season  thinking  that  we 
could  care  for  all  the  orders  received.  But 
we  found,  even  with  our  ever  increasing 
facilities,  the  demand  increasing,  and,  alt!:o 
we  reared  more  queens  than  ever  before,  we 
were  unable  to  supply  them  and  had  to 
return  the  money  to  many  who  \vished  the 
queens  by  return  mail.  This  w^as  partly 
due  to  the  rainy  weather  in  tli)3'  early  spring, 
and  unfavorable  circumstances  thru  tlhe 
entire  season. 

The  season  was  nearly  half  over  before 
we  caught  up  with  ordei"s,  and  we  commenc- 
ed to  breathe  easier;  but  just  then  the  rush 
came  again,  and  we  wei'e  kept  hustling. 
We  alwaj's  try  to  send  queens  by  return 
mail,  but  this  season  we  were  not  always 
able  to  do  so ;  yet  we  were  surprised  to  see 
how  cheerfully  the  average  customer  took  it 
when  the  circumstances  were  explained  to 
him. 

The  summer  demonstrated  the  fact  to 
us  that  beekeepers  as  a  whole  are  very 
reasonable  people,  and  we  i-emember  with 
much  pleasure  the  many  kind  words  re- 
ceived from  iliem,  and  the  very  few  com- 
plaints as  they  patiently  waited  their  turn. 
The  nice  letters  received  after  sending  the 
queens  make  the  queen  businei?s  one  of  tlie 
mast  agreeable  of  occupations. 

Another  reason  for  increased  orders  is 
that   the   beekeepers   found   that,   wnth   the 
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greater  demand  and  higher  price  of  honey, 
it  did  not  pay  them  to  rear  queens  at  a 
dollar  each;  and  as  things  are  at  present  no 
one  can  rear  queens  at  that  price  with 
profit  unless  he  is  equipped,  and  gives  his 
special  attention  to  that  branch  of  the 
business.  No  queen-breeder  sliould  try  to 
rear  queens  at  a  price  so  low  that  he  can- 
not furnish  the  ^ery  best.  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  that  it  will  be  possible  to  have  every 
queen  turn  cRit  perfect;  but  I  feel  sure 
that  any  reputable  breeder  will  replace  any 
imperfect  queen  when  he  is  convinced  of 
the  fact  that  she  is  defective. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.         C.  W.  Phelps. 

RAINSTORMS    MAKE    IT    IMPOSSIBLE    TO    SHIP 
ON   SPECIFIED  DAYS. 

Dunng  the  past  season  the  demand  for 
queens  and  for  bees  in  packages  was  enor- 
mous. This  was  caused,  I  believe,  by  the 
very  severe  winter  losses  in  the  northern 
states  and  tlie  greatly  advanced  price  of 
all  grades  of  honey.  As  a  breeder  and 
sliipper  of  bees  and  queens  exclusively  for 
several  years  past,  I  will  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain some  of  the  local  conditions  occurring, 
which  may  not  be  fully  understood  by 
northern  customers. 

During  April,  and  very  rarely  May,  we 
have  rainstorms  lasting  from  a  day  to 
several  days,  which  makes  it  quite  impos- 
sible to  guarantee  shipments  on  previously 
arranged  dates.  This,  of  course,  is  a  hard- 
ship on  the  customer  in  the  North,  who  per- 
haps drives  several  miles  expecting  his 
shipment  on  a  certain  train,  only  to  be 
disappointed  by  its  non-arrivaL  The  breed- 
er also  is  inconvenienced  for  he  is  put  back 
on  this  as  well  as  other  orders. 

The  practice  of  shipping  bees  in  the 
spring  in  light  sci'een  cages  with  no  comb 
is  now  a  fully  established  success,  since  it 
is  safe  from  the  transmission  of  disease. 
Some  states  have  already  passed  laws  .al- 
lowing bees  to  be  shipped  in  no  otliei-  way. 

My  ad^^ce  to  the  buyer  is  to  be  sure  and 
not  order  liis  bees  to  arrive  too  early.  When 
the  bees  start  to  whiten  the  combs  along  the 
top-bars  it  is  a  good  time  to  have  the  park- 
ages  arrive.  This  time  can  be  determined 
in  advance  by  keeping  a  record  of  several 
seasons;  or  if  in  a  new  locality,  some  local 
beekeeper  can  nearly  always  supply  this 
information. 

If  one  already  has  bees  and  can  give  each 
package  one  or  more  drawn  combs  (one 
with  honey  and  a  little  brood  is  best),  tlr?n 
fill  in  with  full  sheets  of  foundation,  theie 
is  little  chance  for  failure  with  package 
bees  in  April,  May,  and  June.  If  put  on 
foundation  only,  they  should  he  fed  f(u-  a 
few  days.     When  ordering  b  es  some  U  ;i  ■ 


in  advance  it  is  best  to  state,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  time  delivery  is  desired.  This 
i^ives  the  breeder  a  chance  to  hold  tliis  date 
open  for  that  special  order. 

San  Jose,  Cal.  J.  E.  Wing. 


THOSE     AWFUL     CHANGES     OF    TEMPErATURE. 

For  bee-raising  and  queen-rearing,  this 
past  season  has  been  the  most  unfavorable 
one  I  have  ever  experienced.  Alt  ho  I  have 
been  able  to  fill  almost  all  of  my  orders, 
one  man  claims  he  could  have  used  100  or 
200  more  if  he  could  have  obtaiu'ed  them 
earlier.  The  rest  of  the  ordors  have  been 
filled,  but  with  some  delay  and  occasional 
complaints.  However,  so  far  as  I  know, 
all  difficulties  with  my  customers  have  been 
righted. 

My  main  ti'ouble  for  this  season  was 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  whicli 
raised  havoc  with  queen-reai  ing.  When 
the  weather  would  warm  up  and  I  could  get 
a  fine  lot  of  cells  started,  a  change  of  tem- 
perature would  occur,  ard  the  cells  that 
were  ready  to  hatch  would  have  to  be  cut 
out  and  placed  in  nuclei  where  they  often 
died  in  the  cells.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
warm  day  or  night  followed  the  cell-cutting, 
and  giving  to  nuclei,  there  resulted  just  as 
fine  queens  as  could  be  found.  This  year 
the  pound-package  business  has  been  the 
heaviest  I  have  ever  had ;  but  I  filled  all 
orders  except  two.  On  account  of  the 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  the  fall 
flow  was  almost  a  total  failure. 

Jellico,    Tenn.  Curd    Walker. 


DISCONTINUES   SELLING   BEES  BY  THE   POUND. 

Tliis  was  the  poorest  season  I  ever  passed 
thru  in  my  life — at  least  since  I  was  in 
business  for  myself;  yet  I  know  all  queen- 
breeders  had  the  same  troubles.  Well,  I 
am  getting  on  my  feet  again,  and  am  al- 
ready laying  my  plans  for  the  coming  year. 

In  general  I  am  planning  a  policy  of  re- 
trenchment. I  expect  to  sell  very  few  bees, 
if  any,  by  the  frame  or  pound,  and  I  shall 
do  very  little  advertising,  having  decided 
to  increase  my  number  of  colonies  ir.s:e:id. 

Point  Pleasant,  Pa.         H.  W.  Fulmer. 

[The  foregoing  articles  together  witli 
lliose  published  in  the  last  number  show 
something  of  the  real  problems  that  the 
queen-breeder  has  been  having  to  meet  this 
past  season.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a 
combination  of  conditions  may  not  occur 
again — the  increased  demand  for  bees  and 
queens  and  the  unusually  bad  weather  condi- 
tions. In  all  probability  the  demand  will 
be  just  as  keen  next  season.  Here's  hoju'  g 
ihi'  wenhei-  niav  be  ideal. — Ed.1 
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DEMUTH'S  PLAN  OF  WINTERING 

Some  Improvements  on  the  General 

Plan  Illustrated  and  Described  on 

page  842,  November  Issue 

By  E.  R.  Root 


SINCE  o  u  1- 
last  issue 
we  have 
been  giving  this 
general  plan  a 
jrreat  amount  of 
study.  We  have 
called  in  our  en- 
tire e  d  i  t  o  rial 
staff  as  well  as  our  Mr.  Priteliard  and  his 
son,  who  raise  so  many  queens.  We  asked 
Mr.  Pritchaid,  who  is  a  genius  in  making- 
new  fixings,  to  study  out  the  problem  of  a 
cheap  inner  case  for  holding  six  or  seven 
Langstroth  frames  on  end.  As  a  result  of 
this  study  he  brought  into  the  editorial  sanc- 
tum a  nearl}^  square  long  or  deep  box  with- 
out" ends,  made  of  cheap  thin  lumber.  In  his 
opinion  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  more 
expensive  case  with  a  hinged  lid  of  the  kii:d 
illustrated  and  described  on  page  843  of  our 
last  issue;  and  he  therefore  made  a  plain  box 
(as  shown  in  the  subjoined  illustrations), 
of  %-inch  stuff  nailed  at  the  four  corners, 
without  rabbets,  and  of  such  dimensions  as 


Pig.  1. — The  Deniufh  inner  case  with  the  Pritch- 
ard  improvement,  just  large  enonarh  to  liold  seven 
Langstroth  frames  on  end,  leaving  2  inches  on  top 
and  one  inch  beneath.  A  bridge  in  front  connects 
the  inner  with  the  outer  entrance.  It  is  placed 
centrally  on  the  bottom-board  when  the  regular  sum- 
mer equipment  of  supers  is  placed  around  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2. 


would     take     in 

seven   Lang- 

stroth  frames,  a 

bee-space  deeper 

than  the  frames, 

and  three  inches 

longer.  From  his 

box    the    frames 

can  be  lifted  out 

after  being  packed  if  need  be.     It  may  b^' 

necessary  in  the  spring  to  substitute  combs 

of  stores  for  those  that  are  empty. 


Fig.  2. — The  new  scheme  of  winter  packing,  us- 
ing the  regular  equipment  of  hive-bodies  and  supers 
found  in  any  beeyard.  Two  hive-hodies  and  one 
super   or   three  hive-bodies  make  up  the  outer  case. 

A  cleat  running  ci'osswise  thru  the  center 
of  tlie  box,  and  one  inch  from  the  bottom, 
supports  the  seven  frames  when  they  are 
put  up  on  end.  A  flat  board  cover,  a  piece 
of  burlap,  or  two  or  three  thicknesses  of 
new'spaper,  cover  the  top,  after  which  pack- 
ing is  poured  over  the  whole,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3.  A  slot  is  cut  in  one  side  at  the 
bottom  for  an  inner  entrance. 

It  will  be  found  by  measuring  up  the 
inside  dimensions  of  a  ten-frame  hive  that 
it  is  perfectly  practicable  to  use  either  the 
seven  or  eight  frame  inner  case.  A  seven- 
frame  ease  provides  ample  packing  room  of 
two   inches  one  way  and  three  inches  the 
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other  way,  and  will  accommodate  any  ten- 
frame  colony  when  contracted  down  for 
winter.  Two  regular  ten-frame  hive-bodies 
and  a  super  will  make  up  the  outer  ease, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  illustrations  acccm- 
panying.  Where  one  does  not  have  upper 
stories,  and  rues  exclusively  for  comb 
honey,  he  can  use  two  supers  in  place  of  a 
hive-body,  or  three  supers  in  all  in  connec- 
tion with  the  regular  brood-nest  body;  or 
if  he  produces  extracted  honey  only,  but  has 
no  shallow  supei'S,  he  can  use  three  regular 
hive-bodies. 

Where  one's  hives  are  eight-frame  he  ca  i 
gtill  use  this  system  of  packing;  but  he  will 
have  lo  make  the  inner  box  hold  only  five 
frames  in  order  to  give  sufficient  packing- 
space. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  Fig.  1  that  we  use  a 
bridge  to  connect  the  inner  entrance  with 
the  outer.  The  two  end  cleats  forming  this 
bridge  should  be  long  enough  to  project  be- 
yond the  sides  of  the  inner  case.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  projections  is  to  prevent  th? 
bridge  from  being  shoved  out  of  position 
when  the  packing  is  tamped  down  in  be- 
tween the  inner  and  outer  cases. 

It  will  be  noted,  also,  that  we  use  planer 


Fig.  3. — Pouring  in  the  packing  material  after 
a  flat  board  cover  is  plarcd  on  the  inner  case. 
The  shavings  are  carefully  tamped  down  when  the 
regular  hive-cover  is  put  on  top  of  the  whole. 


Fro.  4. — A  Dpmnth  winter-packed  colony  on  seven 
Langstroth  frames  stood  on  end,  spaced  between 
the  outer  and  inner  walls  2  inches  on  the  sides  and 
3  on  the  ends. 

shavings.  In  the  great  majority  of  case^ 
the  average  beekoeper  will  find  dry  forest 
leaves  more  available.  They  are  just  as 
good  provided  they  are  well  tamped. 

Fig.  5  shows  how  the  frames  are  slid  into 
the  inner  case.  As  explained,  the  case  is 
made  wider  than  the  frames  by  a  bee-space. 
When  the  bees  are  packed  for  winter,  seven 
of  the  best  combs  are  picked  out — those 
containing  most  stores  with  some  pollen. 
Two  frames  are  taken  out  of  the  regular 
hive  at  a  time,  inverted,  and  slid  in  endAvise 
like  the  drawer  to  a  bureau,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  5,  the  top-bars  resting  directly  on  one 
side  of  the  case.  Another  set  of  frames  are 
put  in  in  exactly  the  same  position  they 
occupied  in  the  brood-nest,  and  so  on  till 
the  case  is  filled,  care  being  taken  to  disturb 
the  bees  as  little  as  possible.  The  frames 
are  shoved  clear  up  against  the  bottom 
ci'oss-cleat  previously  mentioned,  which  is 
intended  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
frames  across  the  middle  of  the  end  bars 
when  the  case  is  stood  on  end. 

The  object  of  having  the  bee-space  be- 
tween the  bottom-bars  and  the  side  of  the 
case  is  to  provide  clearance  room  so  that 
the  frames  can  be  easily  removed  in  the 
spring.  At  the  top,  one  wide  wedge  between 
the  bottom  -  bars  and  the  side  of  the  case 
liolds  the  frames  securely  in  position. 
Thus    the    to]^-bars    come    up    against    (he 
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side  of  the  inner  case.  The  bees  may  form 
propolis  connections  to  the  top-bars,  if  th?y 
are  left  in  the  case  nntil  warm  weatlier. 
But  no  harm  will  be  clone,  as  the  bee-spaice 
between  the  bottom-bars  and  the  sides  of 
the  case  makes  it  possible  to  break  the  pro- 
polis connections  and  remove  the  frames. 

As  shown  in  the  previous  issue,  we  pro- 
\ide  two  inches  of  space  at  the  top  and 
one  inch  at  th?  bottom.     The  space  above 


Fig.  5. — Metliod  of  inserting  Langstroth  frames 
in  the  Demuth-Pritchard  case.  Fi-ames  are  put  in 
upside  down,  two  at  a  time.  When  the  case  is  full 
of  frames,  just  as  they  were  in  the  summer  hive,  it 
is  stood  on  end  as  shown  in  Fis;s.   1   and  2. 

(see  Figs.  1  and  2)  is  to  receive  a  cake  of 
candy  or  a  feeder  of  syrup.  When  the 
Avinter  nest  is  formed  in  the  combs  in  their 
hoi-izontal  or  summer  position,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  feed  either  candy  or  syrup  af- 
ter the  frames  are  stood  on  end.  The  bees 
can  then  place  the  stores  at  what  is  now  the 
top,  and,  if  fed  early  enough,  form  a  new 
winter  nest.  If  it  is  too  late,  the  cake  of 
candy  will  provide  food  at  the  top. 

Some  of  the  best  wintering  we  ever  had 
was  when  we  wintered  colonies  on  cakes  of 
hard  candy  with  no  other  stores. 

To  prevent  the  hive-bodies  and  supers 
forming  the  outer  case  from  getting  out  of 
alignment  or  displaced  during  a  high 
wind  it  would,  perhaps,  be  advisable  to  con- 
nect them  together  at  their  two  opposite 
corners  by  means  of  a  double-pointed  tack 
or  crate  staple.  These  would  need  to  be 
driven  in  only  part  way  so  they  could  be 
easily  removed  in  the  spring. 

The  amount  of  packing,  material  requir- 


ed in  a  seven-frame  inner  case,  as  here 
shown,  and  a  ten-frame  width  of  hive  will 
be  about  2^2  bushels  of  planer  shavings. 
If  a  throe-story  ease  is  used,  thi-ee  bushels 
will  be  needed.  In  any  case,  the  packing 
should  not  come  higher  than  one  inch  from 
the  top ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to 
put  a  cleat  under  the  cover  on  the  south  side 
to  allow  for  ventilation  to  carry  away  the 
moisture  rising  thru  the  packing. 

Our  whole  editorial  force  looks  upon  this 
method  of  packing  as  exceedingly  promis- 
ing, especially  our  Mr.  A.  T.  Root,  who 
ti"ied  it  out  years  ago.  Langstroth  did  the 
same  thing,  and  speaks  of  it  approvingly  in 
his  writings.  He  must  have  believed  in  the 
principle  or  he  would  not  have  suggested 
this  plan  of  standing  his  shallow  frames  on 
end  in  order  to  make  them  deep  for  winter- 
ing. This  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons 
that  he  adopted  his  shape  of  frame.  At 
all  events,  the  seven-on-end-frame  plan  puts 
the  winter  brood-nest  in  the  form  of  a  tall 
or  deep  cavity,  very  nearly  square,  instead 
of  an  oblong  and  flat  space  like  the  Lai^g- 
stroth  hive. 

It  has  been  the  general  belief  among  ex- 
pert beekeepers  that  a  deep  hive  like  the 
cavity  of  a  bee-tree  forms  a  more  natural 
winter-clustering  space.  There  is  no  use 
in  denjdng  the  fact  that  the  old-fashioned 
box  hives,  or  the  old  log  gums,  practically 
a  foot  across,  and  two  or  more  feet  deep, 
would  often  winter  bees  exposed  to  outdoor 
weather  conditions  when  bees  in  double- 
walled  Langstroth  hives  would  die.  In  the 
arrangement  here  shown  we  are  going  back 
to  the  deep-hive  scheme  for  wintering,  and 
yet  for  summer  we  have  all  the  advantages 
of  a  shallow  hive. 


Fig.  6. — Looking  down  into  the  top  of  a  Demuth 
inner  case  showing  seven  frames.  The  two-inch 
space  on  top  is  to  give  room  for  a  block  of  hard 
candy,  provided  that  the  combs  are  a  little  short  of 
stores. 
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GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST,  AND  WEST 


REGARDING 
the  iiewsr- 
paper  meth- 
od of  uniting,  I 
find  it  will  work  well  even  when  one  colony 
has  laying  workei-s.  Out  of  seven  laying- 
worker  colonies  united  with  as  many  small 
colonies  in  early  October,  I  lost  only  one 
queen. 

EXTRA  I,ARGE  LOCAL  MEETING. 

The  joint  meeting  of  the  Riverside  and 
San  Bernardino  Co.  Clubs,  Nov.  1,  was  one 
of  the  best-attended  and  most  profitable 
meetings  tbat  has  ever  been  held  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  The  attendance 
rivaled  that  of  the  annual  state  meet.  Not 
onl}'^  the  members  of  those  two  clubs  were 
present,  but  many  from  Orange,  Los  An- 
geles, and  San  Diego  Counties,  the  special 
attraction  being  the  presence  of  Dr.  E.  F. 
Phillips,  with  the  addition  of  our  S3Cretary 
of  the  state  beekeepers'  association,  Mr.  M. 
C.  Ritcher,  as  well  as  Prof.  Geo.  A.  Cole- 
man, of  the  University  of  California.  Dr. 
Phillips  was  well  received  and  appreciated. 
His  quiet  manner  of  speech,  and  his  un- 
doubted knowledge  of  disease,  were  both 
pleasing  and  couA-iincing.  His  detailed 
descnption  of  both  American  and  European 
foul  brood,  tog'ether  with  methods  of  treat- 
ment, m.et  with  m.arked  attention  by  his 
auditors. 

The  announcement  of  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips, 
that  there  is  to  be  a  beekeeping  advisor  ap- 
pointed for  California,  was  received  with 
hearty  approval.  All  seem  to  think  the 
recogTiition  of  California  as  a  beekeeping 
country  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
as  well  as  the  assistance  given  by  such  an 
appointee,  will  be  of  great  benefit. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Bixby,  of  the  Western  Honey- 
bee, came  out  strongly  for  inspection  of 
honey  and  conditions  in  the  apiary,  Mr. 
Bixby  does  some  inspecting,  and  has  a  very 
good  chance  to  observe  some  of  the  unsani- 
tary conditions  (T  feel  like  saying  rotten) 
that  exist  in  some  of  our  apiaries.  I  am 
with  him  heart  and  soul  in  this  matter. 

Prof.  Coleman  advocated  selecting  our 
best  bees  and  breeding  our  own  strain.  In 
this  I  cannot  altogether  concur.  There  are 
well-known  breeders  that  have  spent  a  life- 
time improving  a  strain,  and  have  the  add- 
ed knowledge  of  successful  bre?ding.  Many 
of  these  are  comparatively  isolated,  and  are 
much  more  certain  of  success.  In  Cali- 
fornia, apiaries  are  remarkably  close,  with 
wild  bees  in  many  houses,  holes,  and  trees, 
making  the  problem  exceedingly  difficult  to 
handle.     It  is  my  opinion  gained  from  ex- 
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peri  en  ee  that  ten 
dollars  spent  for 
a  breeding-queen 
is  money  well 
spent,  and  the  results  are  apparent  within 
so  short  a  time  that  the  time  spent  in  trying 
to  breed  up  a  strain  of  your  own  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  time  thrown  away,  especially 
where  you  have  to  contend  with  your  neigh- 
bors as  well  as  "  no  man's  bees." 

PRESENT   DEMAND   FOR   SWEETS   BEST   MET   BY 
A  GOOD  SUPPLY  OP  HONEY. 

The  crying  need  of  the  world  today  is 
sweets,  sweets,  not  alone  for  ourselves,  but 
for  the  world  we  are  trying  to  feed  while 
our  enemies  are  being  crushed.  The  best 
method  of  securing  more  sweets  is  the 
method  we  want.  In  my  opinion  there  is 
no  one  thing  that  would  add  so  much  to  the 
pi-oduction  as  to  sweep  away  all  local 
and  state  ordinances,  and  substitute  a  feder- 
al inspection  law.  A  government  permit 
to  move  bees  from  one  locality  to  another 
should  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  freedom 
from  disease.  This  would  allow  bees  to  be 
transported  to  the  orange-groves  for  the 
early  flow,  then  to  the  alfalfa,  bean,  or  buck- 
wheat fields  for  an  additional  flow.  As  it 
is  now,  practically  every  county  containing 
bees  has  its  local  ordinance,  many  of  which 
exclude  bees  of  any  other  county  from  be- 
ing imported.  Some  discriminate  against 
any  county  where  there  is  disease  within  a 
given  radius  of  the  bees  to  be  moved,  the 
radius  sometimes  being  placed  at  many 
miles.  And,  strange  to  say,  some  of  the 
very  counties  that  have  such  ordinances  are 
saicl  to  have  diseased  colonies  themselves 
that  are  closer  to  the  coveted  lo'cation  than 
the  given  radius.  California  has  disease. 
There  is  not  a  county  in  the  state,  unless  it 
be  very  remote,  that  has  not  disease. 

The  object  of  various  ordinances  is  a  sub- 
terfuge to  exclude  migratoiy  be3keepers 
rather  than  the  great  fear  of  disease.  A 
federal  inspector  could  soon  acquire  infor- 
mation that  would  give  him  all  the  knowl- 
edge needed  to  regulate  the  shipping  of  bacs 
from  one  point  to  another.  In  the  orange 
belt  I  may  safely  say  that  not  one-tenth  of 
the  nectar  secreted  is  gathered  by  the  bees, 
for  the  reason  that  the  flow  is  so  great  that 
many  blossoms  are  never  visited  at  all.  In 
some  localities  it  would  doubtless  be  advis- 
able to  have  the  location  of  migratory  bees 
supervised,  to  prevent  an  overcrowding  in 
certain  sections.  But  this  could  be  arrang- 
ed in  some  manner  suitable  to  all.  If  the 
world's  cry  is  for  sweets,  take  down  the 
fences  and  save  all  it  is  possible  to  secure. 
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AFTER  pass- 
ing thru 
the  very 
trying  and  more 
or  less  disastrous  season  of  1917,  it  is  of 
much  interest  to  stop  for  a  time  and  kwk 
around  to  determine  the  status  of  conditions 
to  see  how  we  stand  and  what  is  the  next 
and  best  step  for  the  future.  As  the  sea- 
son passed,  with  month  after  month  of  ex- 
tremely unfavorable  conditions,  there  have 
been  many  who  feared  for  the  outcome,  and 
who  have  not  had  the  courage  to  make  this 
review  of  conditions. 

Over  the  entire  state  the  honey-plants 
have  suffered  greatly  f  I'om  the  drouth,  which 
has  been  the  most  severe  for  twenty-five 
3'ears.  Rains  are  needed  badly  now,  and 
would  do  unlimited  good  if  they  would  oc- 
cur soon.  In  the  extreme  southern  section 
of  the  state  the  fall  honey-plants  have 
bloomed  nicely,  the  flow  extending  over  the 
entire  month  of  October.  In  the  Gulf  Coast 
section  the  honey-plants  are  in  very  jjoor 
condition ;  but  some  distamce  inland  it  is 
found  that  the  mesquile  is  about  normal, 
and  the  horsemint  will  develop  if  normal 
winter  rains  occur.  In  the  southwest  sec- 
tion the  honey-plants  are  only  about  50  per 
cent  noiTtial.  In  the  creek  bottoms  the  oak 
growth  is  in  good  condition;  but  away  from 
these  localities  extreme  drouth  conditions 
prevail.  In  the  western  section  the  horey- 
plants,  mesquile  and  catclaw,  show  the  effect 
of  the  extreme  prolonged  drouth.  In  the 
irrigated  areas  the  alfalfa  is  in  normal  co^n- 
dition.  Thruout  the  central  section  the 
drouth  has  had  a  very  marked  effect  on  the 
honey-plants,  causing  a  very  short  fall  flow 
from  broomweed.  The  very  early  frost  on 
October  8,  in  the  northeast  section,  pre- 
vented the  cotton  from  yielding  any  fall 
flow,  aaid  the  honey-yielding  weeds  were 
also  severely  injured  by  this  freeze. 

After  considering  the  above  remarks  it 
is  only  natural  to  ask,  "  What  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bees?  How  are  they  going  into 
the  winter?"  In  Ihe  extreme  southern  sec- 
tion the  beies  entered  the  winter  in  excellent 
condition,  having  bad  a  good  late  flow  on 
which  they  built  up  well  and  also  stored  a 
good  surplus  of  honey.  In  the  Gulf  Coast 
section  the  bees  were  in  poor  condition, 
especially  to  go  into  winter.  However, 
further  inland  the  bees  had  probably  suliti- 
cient  stores  to  carry  them  thru  till  spring. 
In  the  southwest  section  the  bees  were  about 
60  per  cent  normal  ?.nd  were  in  just  fair 
condition  for  winter,  being  rather  light  on 
stores.  In  the  western  section  those  bees 
that  have  received  attention  will  go  thru 
the  Avinter  nicely.     Owing  to  the  short  crop 


IN  TEXAS 

F.  B.  Paddock,  State  Entomologist 


in  this  section 
many  beekeep- 
ers have  not 
given  their  bees 
proper  attention,  and  many  of  such  colo- 
nies will  be  lost  before  spring.  Thru  the 
centi'al  section  the  majority  of  the  colonies 
are  in  only  fair  condition  to  enter  the  win- 
ter, being  light  on  stores,  not  having  re- 
ceived the  attention  that  was  denianded. 
With  plenty  of  stores  and  young  bees,  the 
colonies  of  the  northeast  section  are  well 
piepared  for  winter. 

Witli  such  an  adverse  year  it  is  only  to  be 
expected  that  there  would  be  a  heavy  less 
of  bees.  However,  reiDorts  do  not  indicate 
that  this  loss  has  been  as  heavy  as  was 
expected.  There  has  been  some  loss  in  the 
Gulf  Coast  section ;  and  thruout  the  south- 
west section,  where  conditions  have  been  so 
severe,  there  is  some  loss,  but  not  as  much 
as  was  expected.  In  the. western  and  the 
central  sections  there  have  already  been 
some  losses ;  but  heavier  losses  will  come  be- 
fore spring,  due  to  inattention  before  going 
into  winter.  In  the  northeast  section,  at 
the  end  of  the  season  there  was  an  increase 
over  last  year  of  at  least  40  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  bees. 

After  a  review  of  the  conditions  at  the 
close  of  the  season,  and  a  summing-up  of 
all  the  factors,  what  are  the  prospects  for 
next  year?  It  might  be  expected  that  the 
extremely  adverse  conditions  of  the  past 
year  would  cause  many  to  despair  of  the 
future.  But  the  reports  do  not  indicate 
that  such  is  the  case.  Among  the  older 
and  larger  beekeepers  there  is  a  decided 
feeling  that  next  year  will  be  more  favor- 
able than  for  some  years  past.  Tlie  smaller 
beekeeirer  and  the  beginner  will  be  more 
(ban  ready  to  discard  all  idea  of  beekeep- 
ing, many  being  now  anxious  to  sell  their 

holdings. 

♦  *  * 

Whatever  honej'  is  i^ut  on  the  market  is 
readily  taken  up  at  a  vei'y  good  price. 
Very  little  honey  has  been  handled  in  a 
wholesale  way,  the  local  market  having  been 
able  to  consume  all  that  has  been  produced 
in  any  locality.  Many  inquiries  have  been 
received  for  carload  lots,  but  there  has  been 
i:othing  offered. 

Much  favorable  comment  has  been  heard 
concerning  the  apiarian  exhibit  at  the  State 
Fair.  In  this  unusually  severe  year  we 
have  had  the  best  exhibit  at  the  fair  that  has 
ever  been  presented  to  the  people  of  the 
state.  It  is  self-evident  that  much  interest 
in  honey  is  being  created  by  this  yearly 
exhibit.  The  interesting  feature  is  that  the 
exhibitors  feel  so  well  rewarded  for  their 
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efforts  in  presenting  their  exhibit.  More 
beekeepers  shoukl  avail  themselves  of  this 
oy:)portunity  of  presenting  their  industry  to 

the  public. 

*  *  * 

There  are  those  who  can  see  some  good 
resulting  from  eveiy  disaster,  and  this  is 
particularly  tnie  among  tlie.  beekeepers. 
The  extremely  severe  season  just  passed  will 
oertainlj'  result  in  the  death  of  the  colonies 
which  are  in  any  way  affected  with  Ameri- 
can foul  brood.  The  diseased  colonies  of 
last  summer  died  vei-y  early,  and  what  stores 
might  have  been  left  in  such  hives  could  not 
have  served  long  in  the  robber  colony  before 
it  in  turn  died  out;  also  any  colonies  that 
robbed  weak  diseased  colonies  in  the  fall 
will  certainly  have  a  poor  chance  to  go 
thru  the  winter. 


It  is  said  that  but  few  or  no  colonies  of 
bees  are  now  to  be  found  in  trees  thruout 
the  southwest  section,  where  the  season  has 
been  so  severe.  The  absence  of  such  bees 
will  be  a  great  help  to  the  queen-breeder  in 
particular  and  to  all  progressive  beekeepers 
in  general.  Tf  it  is  true  that  bees  in  trees 
harbor  American  foul  brood,  such  a  menace 

will  be  removed. 

*  *  * 

In  the  early  fall  it  was  discovered  by  the 
beekeepers  in  one  of  the  southwestern  coun- 
ties that  their  bees  were  dying,  and  examin- 
ation disclosed  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
stores  in  the  liives.  Many  began  at  once  to 
feed  sugar  syrup  and  artificial  pollen.  The 
results  of  this  artificial  feeding  were  very 
satisfactory.  In  many  instances  such  ac- 
tion will  mean  the  saving  of  an  apiary. 


NOTES  FROM   CANADA 

].  L.  Byer,  Markham,  Ont. 


OUR  thanks 
are  due  the 
author  for 
a  copy  of  the  re- 
port of  the  state  bee  inspector,  as  well  as 
the  report  of  the  Iowa  State  Beekeepers' 
Association,  which  together  comprise  a 
very  neat  and  nicely  bound  little  volume. 
Mr.  Pellett  is  not  only  a  capable  and  en- 
thusiastic naturalist  and  beekeeper,  but  in 
addition  is  a  sj^lendid  writer  with  tlie  ability 
of  putting  his  thoughts  on  paper  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  interesting  and  instruictive  to  all 
who  have  the  privilege  to  i^ead  them.  The 
report  is  well  worth  a  place  on  any  bee- 
keeper's table;  and,  while  especially  fitted 
for  latitudes  similar  to  that  of  Iowa,  it  has 
much  of  interest  to  beekeepers  in  other 
places  as  well. 

*  *  * 

The  question  of  talcing  all  the  honey 
away  from  the  bees  in  the  fall  and  buying 
bees  from  the  South  in  the  spring  has  been 
suggested  in  the  past,  yet  very  feAv  have 
seriously  considered  the  proposition,  as  it 
looked  too  risky  from  a  financial  standpoint. 
Also  to  allow  so  many  bees  to  perish  does 
not  look  like  good  business,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  humane  aspect  of  the  matter.  I  have 
never  had  any  idea  that  it  would  pay,  be- 
cause of  the  great  number  of  risks  that 
would  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  such 
as  being  able  to  get  the  bees  when  wanted, 
etc.  But  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the 
plan  looked  at  all  feasible  from  a  financial 
standpoint,  that  time  is  right  now,  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  bees  can  be  bought  in 
the  spring  at  last  season's  prices  (another 
chance).     Talk  about  the  cost  of  wintering 


stock  on  the 
f  arin  !  Wliy,  a 
little  calculation 
will  show  that 
the  beekeeper  will  sj^end  more  in  winter- 
ing his  bees  than  many  farmers  ever  thought 
of  spending  on  tlieir  live  stock.  Take  our 
own  case,  whicli  is  only  typical  of  hundreds 
of  others.  With  over  700  colonies  in  win- 
ter quarters,  and  colonies  averaging  at  least 
35  pounds  of  stores  each,  quite  a  nice  sum 
could  be  put  in  the  bank  if  all  that  honey 
were  extracted  and  sold  at  present  prices — 
a  sum,  by  the  way,  which  a  few  years  ago 
(befoi-e  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar  de- 
creased 50  per  cent)  would  have  looked  al- 
most large  enough  for  humble  mortals  like 
yours  truly  to  retire  on. 
»  *  * 

OL'TDOORS  vs.  INDOORS. 

So  the  editor  of  Gleanings  is  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  colder  in  Illinois  than  here 
in  Ontario,  page  854,  November.  Well,  all 
that  I  can  say  is  that  if  he  will  come  here  in 
the  very  coldest  time,  ir^stead  of  coming  as 
lie  did  last  in  the  very  wettest  time,  perhaps 
he  will  change  liis  opinions.  I  don't  know 
how  much  wind  they  have  around  Borodino. 
N.  Y.,  nor  yet  around  Marengo,  111. ;  but  I 
do  know  that  since  the  bush  has  about  all 
been  cut  down  in  our  locality  we  get  enough 
wind  to  suit  us,  both  as  to  continuity  and 
also  velocity.  As  to  the  New  York  locality 
with  ils  many  hills,  one  would  naturally 
think  that  the  wind  would  be  less  notice- 
able than  on  level  stretches.  In  regard  to 
the  Illinois  location,  I  have  little  idea  what 
it  is,  except  that  it  is  a  wonderful  place  for 
big  croi)s  of  honey  when  the  bees  are  man- 
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aged  by  one  of  the  most  wondorfnl  beekeep- 
ers to  whom  we  are  all  proud  to  do  homage. 
I  hope  Dr.  Miller  will  notice  that  I  ad- 
\'ised  no  one  to  change  liis  system  of  winter- 
ing, but  merely  stated  that  I  did  not  be- 
lieve there  was  the  big  difference  in  the  two 
systems  tliat  some  writers  .claimed.  If  I 
lived  in  Illinois  I  am  not  sure  which  system 
I  would  use;  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  I 
would  give  the  outdoor  plan  a  good  trial 
anyway.  Tt  would  be  the  rankest  presump- 
ti(  n  on  my  part  to  suggest  any  changes  in 
Dr.  ]\Iiller's  ideas  whereby  he  might  winter 
successfullv  outdoors;  but  he  will  pardon 
me  for  pointing  out  to  him  two  things  at 
least  that  are  against  success.  He  uses 
eight-frame  L.  hives,  I  believe,  and  is  op- 
posed to  feeding  the  bees  in  the  fall,  pre- 
ferring to  give  them  combs  of  honey  as 
needed,  to  make  up  any  deficiency.  For 
wintering,  here  in  Ontario,  the  eight-frame 
L.  hive  is  the  most  uncertain  ]3roposition 
under  the  sun,  unless  heavy  feeding  is  done 
in  the  fall.  Putting  combs  of  honey  in  the 
place  of  partly  filled  ones  will  not  work 
nearly  as  well.  More  or  less  brood  in 
the  hive  till  quite  latle  makes  this  work 
of  replacing  combs  correspondingly  late, 
and  disarranges  tlxe  brood-nest  to  the  detri- 
ment of  tlie  bees.     Light  colonies  fed  heavi- 


ly, and  allowed  to  arrange  the  stores  as  they 
see  fit,  seems  to  work  much  better.  But, 
if  eight-frame  hives  were  well  protected  and 
made  nearlj^  solid  with  honey  by  the  middle 
of  October,  I  feel  .s-ure  that,  regardless  of 
the  wind,  they  woukl  winter  fine,  even  at 

^farengo. 

*  *  * 

During  last  week  in  O'ctober  I  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  Pennsylvania  asking  him  to  send 
me  a  queen  to  replace  an  undesirable  one  I 
had  found  a  few  days  before.  The  reply 
came  at  once  that  they  had  already  had  a 
fall  of  twelve  inches  of  snow.  While,  no 
doubt,  this  fall  of  the  beautiful  would  not 
stay  with  them  very  long,  yet  it  seemed 
rather  strange  that  we  in  the  North  had  no 
snow  at  that  date.  My  correspondent  stat- 
ed that  the  weather  had  been  unusually  cool, 
so  it  looks  as  tho  conditions  have  been  much 
the  same  thru  all  the  northern  zone. 

*  «  * 

Fall  weather  conditions  continue  to  be 
much  colder  than  the  average.  In  our  lo- 
cality the  bees  have  had  no  real  flight  since 
early  in  October.  No  harm  has  been  done 
b}'  this  enforced  quietness  on  the  part  of  the 
bees,  but  naturally  we  are  hoping  for  a  real 
good  cleansing  flight  before  actual  winter 
conditions  set  in. 


FLORIDA    SUNSHINE 

E.  G.  Baldwin,  Deland,  Fla. 


AN  i  n  quiry 
has  just 
come  from 
a  beeman  li^dng 
in  Oak  Hill,  Fla.,  asking  whether  it  is  advis- 
able to  heat  extracted  honey  when  bottling 
or  putting  it  in  glass  jars,  etc.  As  several 
similar  inquiries  have  come  lately,  apper- 
taining to  the  same  matter,  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  to  make  a  brief  reply  here. 

'J'he  novice  should  never  heat  honey  to 
boiling,  and  .not  over  140  degrees  Fahr. 
The  expert  may  heat  higher,  with  care;  but 
this  seems  to  be  the  limit  of  ordinal'}-  safe- 
ty. The  heating"  should  always  b?  done 
with  a  double-cased  heater,  which  the  small 
beeman  may  easiW  make  by  taking  any  cop- 
per or'tin  pan  or  boiler  and  setting  it  into 
one  slightlv  larger.  There  should  be  at 
least  a  thirty-second  of  an  inch  of  water  all 
around  the  outside  of  the  inner  vessel,  and 
more  will  not  hurt.  Be  sure  the  water  in 
the  outer  vessel  rises  as  high  as  the  honey 
in  the  inner  one;  and  do  all  the  heating  with 
an  accurate  thermometer  in  tlie  honey  all 
the  time.  Do  not  use  a  galvnnized-iron 
vessel  for  the  hone\',  as  the  slight  acid  in 
the  honey  will  attack  galvanized  ware  quick- 


er under  heat 
than  when  cold, 
and  will  have  a 
slightly  dark 
mark  on  the  inside  of  the  vessel,  showing 
that  some  metal  properties  have  been  assail- 
ed and  liberated  into  the  honey  by  the  acid. 
Tin  is  all  right,  but  not  iron  nor  galvanized 
:ron.  If  the  heating  is  done  gradually,  and  . 
the  honey  covered  so  far  as  loossible,  it  will 
be  better. 

Why  heat  at  all?  the  inquirer  asks.  Be- 
cause after  heating,  and  sealing  while  hot, 
the  hone}'  will  remain  liquid  longer — that  is, 
will  not  granulate  so  quickly  under  chang- 
ing temperatures.  We  have  found  that  it  is 
well  to  place  the  honey  in  the  vessels  it  is 
to  be  sold  in ;  set  these  filled  cans,  bottles, 
or  jars,  right  into  tlie  cold  water,  and  heat 
all  to  the  temperature  named  above.  Put 
on  the  caps  or  lids  while  the  honey  is  hot; 
remove,  and  let  cool  slowly  in  a  place  slight- 
ly warmer  than  the  suirounding  air.  Then 
wipe  the  cans  clean ;  label,  and  keep  in  as 
even  a  tem]>erature  as  possible  till  sold. 
Do  not  stii-  the  honey  any  more  than  can  be 
helped  and  do  not  expos?  it  to  the  air  more 
than  is  necessary,  for  in  so  doing  one  might 
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easily  lose  the  fine  aroTia  of  the  honey,  since 
the  aroma  is  veiry  volatile,  and  evaporates 
easily.  Overheated  honey  is  not  honey.  It 
is  not  even  good  molasses. 

In  selling  honey  to  local  markets,  near 
home,  we  have  always  found  it  a  good  plan 
to  assure  the  dealers  that  any  honey  which 
granulates  on  their  hands  will  be  replaced 
by  liquid  honey  or  else  will  be  removed  and 


reliquefied  free  of  charge — in  other  words, 
that  we  will  keep  the  honey  on  their  shelves 
in  a  liquid  state.  We  find  that  the  souih- 
ern  honeys  do  not  as  a  rule  candy  as  hard 
as  many  of  those  from  further  north,  ajid 
are,  therefore,  not  as  well  liked  in  the  gran- 
ulated state  as  those  honeys  that  become 
solid.  Most  customers  like  our  Florida 
honey  best  in  the  liquid  form. 


NEWS  h  a s 
reached  me 
from  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Ken- 
tucky, of  the  formation  of  the  Warren 
County  Beekeepers'  Association,  with  0.  L. 
Cunningham  as  president.  There  is  also  a 
"\nce-president,  a  secretary-treasurer,  and 
four  directors.     Good  luck  to  you,  Wai'ren 

County! 

*  *  * 

All  the  discussion  about  sealed  covers 
versus  absorbents  interests  me  greatly.  We 
have  never  used  anything  but  sealed  covers. 
Spring  after  spi-ing  finds  combs  in  the  hives 
so  moldy  that  even  the  bees,  skillful  and 
thrifty  tbo  they  are,  destroy  them  rather 
than  try  to  reiiair  them.  ]\Iany  of  the  ar- 
guments for  both  sealed  covers  and  ab- 
sorbents have  the  ring  of  conviction  that 
com.es  apparently  from  success  with  the  pre- 
ferred method.  Will  locality  account  for 
all  this  varying  experience?  What  makes 
the  difference  between  different  hives  in  the 
same  yard?  I  wonder  if  considerable  un- 
sealed stores  makes  a  dtiffei'ence  in  the 
amount  of  moisture  that  condenses  in  the 
hive.  I  have  seen  water  coming  out  of  the 
entrances  in  winter,  and  have  run  a  long 
slender  stick  in  several  hives,  and  had  it 
come  out  from  some  wet  all  over,  and  from 
others  di'y.  This  fall  I  have  removed  a  few 
super  covers,  leaving  only  burlap  between 
the  bees  and  the  super  of  leaves,  with  sticks 
under  the  burlap. 

«  *  • 

We  had  no  trouble  getting  three  hundred 
pounds  of  sugar  at  $8.75;  but  when  I  de- 
cided we  would  need  another  hundred  I  was 
told  of  orders  not  to  sell  more  than  twenty 
pounds  to  a  customer.  This  was  a  very  re- 
cent order,  however,  and  the  grocer  knew  I 
wasn't  buying  it  to  store  away ;  and  so  wh^^n 
T  told  him  how  Washington  had  sent  out 
letters  to  beekeepers,  urging  especial  care 
in  putting  bees  into  winter  quarters,  to  h  k) 
get  a  record  crop  next  year,  he  sent  me  the 
other  hundvpd  at  $&.bO,  wiiich  put  our  little 
yard  iii  j'leriy  good  shape  as  to  =fores. 


THE  DIXIE   BEE 

Grace  Allen,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Trying  out 
the  situation  in 
regard  to  buying 
soiled  or  "  sal- 
vage "  sugar,  for  feed,  Mr.  Allen  visited 
several  wholesale  grocers  one  day  this  week, 
witliout  success.  One  of  them  said  that  the 
little  they  had  that  spilled  out  or  got  rained 
on  or  otbenvise  met  mishap  was  sold  at  a 
low  price  to  the  negroes  helping  around  the 
store.  They  dried  it,  he  said,  or  sifted  it, 
etc.,  and  were  always  glad  to  get  it  for  use 
at  home.  "  No  salvage  sugar  for  our  Ital- 
ians," Mr.  Allen  reported  that  night;  "it 
all  goes  to  the  blacks." 

*  *  * 

THE   CI,OSE    OF   THE   YEAR    1917 

Dying,  at  last,  this  terrible  year, 

This  tragic  and  terrible  year. 
And   children   in   far-off  peaceful  days 
Shall  look  from  their  books  in  startled  amaze 
To  say,   "  But,   Mother,   are  these  things  true? 
Did  children  like  us  and  mothers  like  you 
Starve  ?   And  did  death  drop  down  from  the  sky  ? 
Did  millions  and  millions  of  fathers  die. 

That  terrible  year?" 

Dying,  today,  this  glorious  year. 

This  stirring  and  glorious  year. 
And  the  youth  of  a  fairer  juster  day, 
With  proud  exulting  eyes,  shall  say, 
"They  rose,  my  peaceable  people,  at  length t 
Quietly  rose  in  their  ancient  strength; 
With  hearts  aflame  and  flags  unfurled 
They  marched  to  make  a  safer  world. 

That  glorious  year!" 

Dying,  so  soon,   this  beautiful  year, 

Tins  fleeting,  beautiful  year. 
In  times  to  come  if  people  shall  say, 
"  There  was   nothing  desirable,   day   after   day  " 
Oh!  I  shall  be  a  voice  that  sings, 
"  Bees  with  gay  adventurous  wings 
Hummed  and  hummed  !  spring  brought  flowers 
And   dawns   and   dreams   and   sun-lit   hours 

That  beautiful  year!" 

That  beautiful,   terrible,   glorious  year — • 
That  strange  bewildering  year! 


We  are  quite  an  experiment  stat'on  this 
fall.  All  liives  have  contracted  entrances. 
There  are  hives  with  no  other  winter  atten- 
tion; hives  Avith  supers  of  leaves  only,  with 
supers  of  leaves  and  paper  wrappings,  with 
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supers  of  leaves  and  contracted  brood-cham- 
bers; one-stcry  hives  and  two-story  hivev, 
hives  moved  over  into  an  abandoned  scratch- 
ing- slied,  protected  on  the  north  and  west; 
hives  packed  in  single  boxes  with  plenty 
of  leaves  around;  and  one  quadruple  ease 
made  at  the  mill.  This  case,  delivered  in 
the  flat,  to  be  put  up  with  bolts,  cost  $6.50, 
while  the  roofing  paper  for  the  cover  cost 
83  cts.,  making  $7.33.  Probably  the  paint 
will  bring  it  to  about  $8.00,  a  packing  price 
of  $2.00  per  hive.  Ten  pounds  of  honey 
from  each  icolony,  over  what  it  would  have 
stored  without  the  protection,  will  pay  for 
the  case. 


Mr.  Editor,  on  page  831,  November,  you 
mention  (he  advantage  of  reducing  a  ten- 
frame  colony  to  six  or  eight  combs,  and 
packing  both  sides  of  the  brood-cliamber. 
Does  this  advantage  apply  only  to  double- 
walled  hives?  Would  not  the  same  princi- 
ple hold  in  single  walls?  I  happen  to  have 
done  that  once  to  a  rather  weak  colony,  put- 
ting a  cushion  of  leaves  outside  each  divi- 
sion-board, and  adding  a  super  of  leaves  on 
top.  The  little  colony  came  out  booming — 
with  no  moldy  combs.  But  tliey  tell  me  that 
the  thermometer  tests  at  Wai^hington  prove 
it  to  have  been  just  exactly  as  good  as  no 
packing  at  all. 


A 


T   this  writ- 
ing, Nov.  1, 


AMONG    THE    ROCKIES 


p  r  e  p  a  ra- 
tions are  being 
made  by  many  beekeepers  to  pack  their 
colonies  in  Avinter  cases.  Some  have  al- 
ready completed  their  packing,  while  others 
have  just  begun.  A  late  open  fall  has  given 
ample  time  for  making  the  cases  and  put- 
ting the  bees  into  them. 

ALMOST  ALL  THE   HONEY   SOLD. 

The  price  of  honey  has  held  up  better 
than  expected,  and  there  has  been  a  steady 
advance.  White  extracted  has  been  sold 
at  141/2  cents  in  carlots,  and  little  doubt  is 
felt  that  this  will  advance  another  cent  be- 
fore January  1. 

Comb  honey  has  been  about  all  cleaned 
up,  the  last  carlots  going  at  $4.00  a  ease 
for  tlie  fancy,  $3.85  for  No.  1  and  $3.70  for 
No.  2,  f.  o.  b.  western  Colorado.  Comb 
honey  is  selling  in  case  lots  at  $4.25  to 
$4.75;  extracted  honey  in  case  lots  at  15  to 
18  cents  a  pound. 

There  are  not  more  than  five  or  six  rrr- 
loads  of  extracted  honey  unsold  in  t'e  pio- 
ducers'  hands,  and  the  writer  doe'=:  not  know 
of  any  carlots  of  comb  honev  unsold.  Peo- 
ple will  either  pay  more  for  honey  after 
January  1  or  they  will  go  without. 

The  high  price  ot  h.oney  has  already  had 
a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  price  of  bees. 
Apiaries  well  located  are  in  good  demand 
at  hieh  prices.  Extracted  honey  will  be 
wo'-r  'nveoly  produced  another  year,  and  it 
r.>'\  ;.i;peni'S  as  tho  comb  honey  might  al- 
most become  a  thing  of  the  past,  even  in 
Colorado,  where  comb  honej^  has  had  such 
popularity. 

SAVING   BEES  OR   BUYING   TTIEM. 

The  package  business  lias  been  a  uniform 
success  wherever  tried ;  but  the  difficulty 
has  been  in  getting  the  bees  delivered.  So 
far,  half  to  two-thirds  of  the  bees  shipped 
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into  Colorado  in 
packages  have 
arrived  dead  or 
in  a  smothered 
condition. 

My  opinion  is  that  winter  packing  will 
largely  take  the  nlaee  of  shipping  bees  in 
packages.  If  we  would  only  save  what  bees 
we  have  in  the  fall  and  bring  them  thru 
strong  in  the  spring,  we  should  not  need 
to  ship  in  packages.  The  winter  packing 
is  much  the  cheajDer  way. 

THOSE   WHO   HAVE  GONE  TO  THE   FKONT. 

The  beekeepers  of  Colorado,  no  less  than 
those  of  other  states,  are  having  their 
younger  members  taken  by  the  draft.  This 
is  a  matter  that  should  have  our  careful  at- 
tention. Our  young  beekeepei's  are  having 
to  close  out  their  business  at  a  great  loss, 
and  we  as  a  fraternity  of  beekeepers  should 
devise  a  means  of  helping  such  soldier  bee- 
keepers. 

Why  cannot  the  Colorado  beekeepers' 
'.ssociations  raise  a  good  big  fund  either  to 
purchase  the  apiaries  of  drafted  members 
or  help  in  pi-oviding  competent  beekeepers 
to  care  for  the  apiaries  while  the  boys  are 
away?  In  some  instances  other  members 
of  the  family  can  protect  the  investment. 
But  in  other  cases,  I  know  the  beekeepers 
could  help  wonderfully  if  they  only  would. 
It  is  our  duty  to  do  as  these  boys  have  done 
— sacrifice  until  we  feel  it.  Why  cannot 
the  beekeepers  who  have  prospered  by  the 
liigli  price  of  lioney  tax  themselves,  say  five 
per  cent  of  their  income  for  this  work? 
The  writer  is  ready  to  do  his  part. 

The  boys  already  drafted  are:  Clyde  V. 
Eisher,  Montrose,  Colo.,  secretaiy-treasurer 
Montrose  County  Beekeepers'  Association; 
Wells  Pollock,  Allison,  Colo.,  secretary  San 
Juan  Beekeepers'  Association;  E.  C.  Pol- 
liomus,  Lamar,  Colo.  There  are  doubtless 
others,  of  whom  I  have  not  learned. 
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L  W  A  Y  S 
and  every- 
where, the 
world  over,  there 
have  been  con- 
servatives and 
radicals,  p  r  o  - 
gressives  a  n  d 
stand-patters.  It 

is  almost  impossibb  to  read  foreign  politics 
withont  constantly  feeling  the  personalit'es 
of  the  opposing  leaders  of  the  eonsen^ative 
and  the  progressive  elements.  History  is 
full  ot  them,  so  too  are  religion,  polities. 
industiy,  and  the  social  customs  of  civiliza- 
tion. Together  they  make  for  the  steady 
advance  of  the  race.  The  radicals  keep  us 
from  stagnation  and  the  conservatives  with- 
hold us  from  reckless  ruin.  ,  Naturally 
enough  the  majorities  are  usually  solidly 
eonsen^ative,  and  so  progress  comes  slowly, 
safely. 

Once  there  was  only  one  man  in  the  world 
who  believed  that  world  to  be  round;  there 
was  once  only  one  who  had  faith  in  a  "  pas- 
sage to  India;"  only  one  Avho  dared  nail 
theses  to  church  doors.  Not  many  years  ago 
woman's  sulfrage,  profltnsharing,  and  pro- 
hibition were  mere  dreams  in  the  hearts  of 
a  devoted  and  unpopular  few.  Tliis  gener- 
ation is  seeing  them  come  into  their  own. 
The  conservative  majority  that  clings  to  the 
established  order  of  things  it  was  born  to, 
forg'etful  that  it  too  was  once  a  daring 
dream,  is  slowly  and  awkwardly  coming  for- 
ward, reluctantly,  painfully,  climbing  up 
into  the  high  places  to  which  these  vision- 
aries have  led.  And  there,  you  know,  it  will 
settle,  content,  and  the  oncoming  generation 
will  find  this  new  point  of  progress,  the 
established  order  of  things,  to  be  dung  to 
and  cherished,  and  in  its  turn  relinquished 
most  slowly  in  answer  to  the  patient,  eager 
call  of  the  dreamers  and  leaders  of  a  fairer 
day  to  come.  A  world-old  process  it  is, 
thru  which  God  is  teaching  us  to  become 
perfect.  And  there  is  no  line  of  human  ac- 
tivity thru  which  it  does  not  surge. 

Even  among  beekeepers  —  even  among 
sideline  beekeepers  and  amateurs — there  is 
this  same  tendency  to  settle  into  ruts,  and 
smile  amusedly  at  new  ideas,  when  all  these 
well-recognized  methods  with  which  we  are 
so  satisfied  were  once  new  "  notions  "  them- 
selves, smiled  at  with  equal  amusement  by 
the  beekeepers  of  an  older  day!  What  a 
hopeless  radical  and  dreamer  was  the  first 
itian  who  ever  "  kept  "  bees  at  all !  How 
some  ancient  people  must  have  smiled  at  the 
idea  of  an  artificial  house  for  wild  bees. 
Then,  doubtless,  they  became  popular. 
Graduallv  these  first  man-made  bee-shelters 
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have  changed 
with  the  chang- 
ing years.  Then 
in  the  day  of 
skeps  and  boxes 
came  the  absurd- 
ity of  movable 
frames.  Every- 
b  o  d  y  smiled ; 
now  everybody  uses  them  or  is  called  un- 
progressive. 

And  are  we  now  settled  to  our  own  satis- 
faction; or  is  the  open  mind  become  more 
of  a  habit  with  the  human  race — with  that 
part  of  it  with  Avhich  we  are  chiefly  concern- 
ed— the  beekeeping  fraternity?  Somehow 
I  believe  it  is,  and  I  make  my  appeal  to 
this  growing  spirit  of  opien-mindladness. 
How  I  he  journals  help!  Their  columns  are 
generously  open  to  everything  progressive, 
to  the  discussion  of  all  methods,  old  or  neAV. 
Shall  we  readers  shake  our  heads  and  say, 
"  The  way  I  am  doing  now  is  good  enough 
for  me"?  Or  shall  we  be  always  eagerly 
alert  for  a  higher  degree  of  skill,  a  wider 
understanding,  a  new  \asion  of  possibili- 
ties ?  Nor  Avould  this  necessitate  being 
swept  off  our  feet  by  every  curious  scheme 
put  forth.  Let  us  not  waste  our  seasons  in 
riotous  experim.enting;  but  do  let  us  read 
cai'pfullj^,  listen  thoughtfully,  and  give  un- 
pi'ejudiced  consideration  to  every  new  sug- 
gestion. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  estab- 
lished a  division  of  beekeeping  and  put  it 
in  charge  of  educated,  scientific  investiga- 
tors. The  man  who  merely  grins  and  says, 
"  No  sense  in  pampering  bees  that  way,"  is 
akin  to  the  mountaineer  who  was  advised  to 
keep  hog's  that  would  develop  more  quickly 
than  his  razor-backs,  and  set  aside  the  sug- 
gestion with  the  drawled  retort,  "  AVhat's 
titne  to  a  hawg?" 

While  beekeepers  who  read  Gleanings  do 
not  use  razoi"-back  methods,  still  wo  are  far 
from  the  end  of  improvement  in  this  ancient 
and  fascinating  pui'suit.  A  hundred  years 
from  noAv  men  may  smile  at  our  antiquated 
ways  and  our  limited  results.  Let  us  keep 
always  in  the  line  of  march.  We  sideliners 
especially  can  experiment  in  a  small  way 
with  certain  well  -  advised  new  methods. 
Wintering,  is  it?  We  can  get  one  quad- 
ruple case.  Or  we  can  easily  try  Mr.  D:^- 
muth's  scheme,  page  842,  November  Glean- 
ings. Or  we  can  contrive  single  eases  out 
of  boxes.  Windbreaks?  Perhaps  we  can 
set  our  few  bees  over  on  the  south  side  of 
some  fence  or  old  shed  for  the  winter.  Or, 
wbat  is  slill  m.ore  thorogoing  as  an  experi- 
ment, we  can  so  m.ove  only  part  of  them  and 
compare  results. 
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TWO   EXTREMES   CLOSE   TOGETHER. 

If  "  the  time  to  study  wintering  is  in  the 
spring',"  then  the  time  to  study  "  s^jringing  " 
may  be  the  winter.  And  that  we  expect  to  do 
somev.'liat  in  the  next  few  months.  Some- 
how the  spring  sets  the  keynote  for  the  sea- 
Sion.  Tl  determines  which  is  going  to  be 
boss — the  beekeeper  or  the  work — order  or 
disorder — care  or  neglect — beauty  or  ugli- 
ness. We  have  with  us  this  month  tlie  pic- 
tures of  two  backlot  apiaries.  Notice  the 
contrast.  The  baekyarcl  that  was  so  utterly 
overgrown  with  weeds  was  very  unattracr- 
tive;  but  it  isn't  just  a  question  of  looks. 
The  neglect  that  allows  hives  to  be  so  choked 
in  weeds  is  pretty  apt  to  be  an  indication 
of  the  neglect  that  allows  lots  of  other 
things. 

The  owner  of  that  weedy  beeyard  bought 
Iwo  colonies  in  1914.  He  has  increased  to 
three.  One  of  these  is  so  weak  it  will  scarce- 
\y  be  able  to  come  thru  this  winter.  This 
will  leave  him  where  he  started.  He  has  no 
extra  hives,  no  smoker,  no  tools.  He 
bought  quite  a  supply  of  sections,  but  no 
foundation.  "  I  fixed  up  their  little  boxes," 
he  explained,  "  and  put  'em  in,  but  I  reason- 
ed that  wild  bees  make  honey  without  any- 
body givin  'em  any  wax  to  start  it  with,  and 
these  could  too."  So  they  did.  And  you 
can  guess  what  it  looked  like.  He  has  had 
about  thirty  pounds,  all  told,  for  his  fam- 
ily. What  is  still  worse,  he  is  satisfied  with 
this.  True,  he  hasn't  much  of  a  location, 
and  there  have  been  no  really  good  seasons 
for   years,    yet   it's    hardly   that   bad.     Of 


course  he  has  no  boolis,  and  subscribes  to  no 
journal. 

Tlie  other  yard  is  only  about  a  block 
away.  Tn  1013  the  owner  bought  one  hive 
and  "  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture  " 
and  subscribed  to  Gleanings.  The  next 
year  he  bought  five  more  colonies  and  has 
now  twenty-five.  He  has  an  extractor,  un- 
capping-can,  a  goodly  supply  of  supers, 
containers,  foundation,  and  necessary  tools. 
He  has  taken  off  about  twelve  hundred 
pounds  of  honey  all  together,  and  realizes 
keenly  how  little  it  is.  While  he  knows  his 
location  isn't  very  good,  he  hopes  to  im- 
prove his  methods  until  he  can  obtain  better 
crops.  And  he  will.  You  can  see  from  the 
picture  that  the  hives  are  well  painted  and 
in  good  condition.  The  gTass  around  them 
is  kept  clipped.  So  are  the  queens ;  tho,  for 
tliat  matter,  he  says  that  he  has  had  only 
two  swarms  and  no  winter  losses  at  all 
(in  Tennessee,  too!). 

Speaking  of  crops,  a  local  sidelmer  ask- 
ed me  today  Avjiat  beelceepers  meant  when 
they  said  they  averaged  forty  pounds,  or 
twenty,  or  a  hundred.  I  told  lum  I  wished 
I  knew.  When  they  say  they  average  forty 
pounds,  spring  count,  I  do  know.  When 
they  say  their  producing  colonies  average 
forty  pounds,  I  do  know.  But  when  they 
just  say  forty  pounds,  it  leaves  us  guessing. 

A  dashins;  young  beeman  today 

Got  married,    and  all   his   friends   say 

He  surely  can't  mean 

To  usher  this  queen 
To  her  home  by  the  starvation  way. 


f  tsMMiiiJyr^T'".^/!''    M/m*'!!  "'f2?A><fe:*'|« 


Quite  hidden  in  the  weeds  are  the  7ieg!e<ted  colonies  shown  in  the  first  picture.  The  entrances  to  the 
hives  are  utterly  lost  in  the  tangle.  The  view  at  tho  right  sho'WS  part  of  a  well  kept  back  yard  apiary  scarcely 
a  block  from  the  other.  .     1     I     >     i    i 
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FROM   THE    FIELD    OF   EXPERIENCE 


Conversations  with  Doolittle 

"  Why  don't  those  who  wa-ite  articles 
for  the  bee-papers  get  them  up  and  have 
them  printed  so  that  they  will  be  seasonable 
for  the  readers  just  at  the  time  they  appear 
in  print?  It  is  rather  j^rovoking  to  read 
in  the  December  number  an  excellent  arti- 
cle about  how  to  manage  swarms,  or  one  on 
selling'  our  crop  of  honey  in  April  and 
May.  One  of  the  reasons  for  admiring 
your  articles  in  Gleanings  has  been  that 
many  of  them  come  to  me  at  just  the  time 
when  they  are  the  most  applicable." 

It  is  a  diPficult  matter  to  have  everything 
seasonable  that  appears  in  our  bee-papers. 
Some  discussions  are  started  when  the  sub- 
ject is  seasonable,  and  then  the  debate  runs 
on  until  the  subject  has  outlived  its  use- 
fulness, or  become  unseasonable — i:)ossibly 
both.  Then  when  a  man  has  had  some  in- 
teresting experience  with  the  bees  he  is  in- 
clined to  tell  it  while  the  "  fever  is  on,"  or 
not  at  all.  By  the  time  be  has  written  it 
out  and  sent  it  to  his  favorite  paper,  and 
the  editor  has  it  in  type  and  room  made 
for  it,  and  the  printecl  article  greets  the 
eyes  of  the  reader,  the  time  for  profiting 
for  that  particular  knowledge  has  passed 
for  that  year.  Then,  unless  this  especial 
article  has  been  "  pigeon-holed,"  by  the 
time  another  year  brings  the  proper  season 
for  that  particular  article  it  will  probably 
be  forgotten  unless  it  happens  to  be  of  an 
unusually  important  character.  Doubtless 
it  has  never  occuiTed  to  very  many  readers 
of  our  bee-papers  that  the  last  publication 
received  should  contain  just  the  seasonable 
information  wanted,  as  is  evidently  the 
thought  of  our  questioner.  I  know  that  it 
would  be  ideal  to  have  the  June  Gleanings 
give  directions  for  the  care  of  a  swarm 
that  might  come  out  just  when  I  was  read- 
ing about  it ;  but  we  can  hardly  expect  that 
the  publishers  of  Gleanings  could  have  all 
the  matter  of  our  June  number  entirely 
seasonable  for  that  month. 

In  order  to  put  us  in  touch  with  all  the 
topics  discussed  in  Gleanings  tlu*uout  the 
year,  we  are  furnished,  at  the  close  of  each 
volume,  with  an  index  that  tells  us  just 
where  to  find  the  information  we  want. 
However,  this  may  not  be  in  the  last  com- 
plet«d'  volume;  and  we  may  be  compelled 
to  refer  to  some  older  volumes.  But  if  we 
have  been  careful  to  keep  all  the  volumes  in 
good  order  we  can,  by  turning  to  the  in- 
dices, find  almost  anything  we  want.  "With 
perhaps  the  exception  of  one  or  two  num- 


bers of  one  or  two  volumes,  I  have  Glean- 
ings perfectly  complete  since  the  firsfissue. 

]f,  during  the  busy  season,  I  find  some- 
thing that  I  would  like  more  time  to  read, 
I  jot  it  down  in  a  little  book  I  eai-ry  with 
me;  and  when  the  leisure  of  winter  comes, 
these  old  volumes  are  looked  over  to  see 
what  has  been  said  on  these  particular  sub- 
jects. Then  what  I  read  is  boiled  down  to 
the  smallest  compass  and  jotted  down  in 
another  book  which  I  keep  for  the  coming 
season.  In  passing,  allow  me  to  say  that, 
in  this  way,-  I  find  that  much  which  is 
written  as  something  new  was  brought  up 
and  discussed  from  20  to  45  years  ago. 

Besides  the  above,  I  have  a  way  of  in- 
dexing when  reading  an  unciomplebed 
volume.  If  I  find  anything  I  wish  to  use 
or  refer  to  again  I  note  it  down  in  my 
index;  and  so  in  a  brief  space  I  make  sea- 
sonable such  matter  as  I  wish  to  refer  to 
again.  For  instance,  in  December  I  found 
something  about  swarming  that  stiiick  me 
as  better  than  what  I  have  been  accustom- 
ed to,  therefore  I  turned  to  my  index  book, 
and  under  June  1  put  "  G.  16,  p.  257.  New 
about  swg."  Then  when  June,  1917,  came, 
the  past  season,  along  about  the  tenth  of 
the  month  I  looked  at  Gleanings  for  1916, 
on  page  257,  and  there  found  just  what  I 
wanted.  If  the  item  was  on  selling  a  ci'op 
of  honey,  then  the  index  for  October  was 
used,  and  so  on.  When  tried,  if  it  is  better 
than  anything  I  had  used  before,  such  in- 
dex is  underscored.  If  of  value,  but  no 
better,  it  is  left  untouched.  If  cf  no  valne, 
a  mark  is  drawn  thru  the  whole.  In  this 
way  I  have  indexed  nearly  all  of  the  vol- 
umes, so  that  I  can  turn  to  all  the  really 
good  things  of  the  past  45  years,  or  find 
that  wliich  I  have  considered  valuable  dur- 
ing all  of  my  beekeeping  life. 

Now  a  word  about  my  articles  in  Glean- 
ings being  seasonable:  In  December  of 
each  year  I  go  over  all  the  questions  which 
have  been  sent  in,  and,  in  accord  with  my 
views,  sort  out  for  each  month  that  which  I 
consider  seasonable  for  the  month ;  then 
during  the  winter,  as  I  have  leisure  days  I 
Avrite  the  matter  up,  using  my  index  if 
necessary  to  help  refresh  my  memory.  Oc- 
casionally the  editor  does  not  seem  to  agree 
with  me,  or  for  some  reason  puts  in  an 
article  for  a  month  for  which  it  was  not 
intended;  and  where  this  is  done  it  throws 
the  other  articles  "  out  of  joint."  But  I 
always  calculate  the  editor  knows  better 
than  I  in  these  matters. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.         G.  M.  Doolittle. 
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Letters  from  a  Beekeeper's  Wife 

AVinlcr  Quarters,  Dec.  1,  1917. 
Deal-  Sis: 

We  have  just  had  a  funny  experienice 
that  T  must  tell  you  about,  while  I  wait  for 
ray  bread.  Did  you  ever  notice  the  first 
meeting  of  two  strange  beekeepers'?  I 
have,  often,  and  it  is  most  curious  how 
little  it  takes  to  get  them  around  to  bees. 
Then !  Bing !  Something  happens !  Some 
small  cord  is  freed  in  each  man's  bosom, 
that  reaches  out  and  wraps  itself  about  the 
other  fellow's  heart,  and  draws  those  two 
close  together.  I  have  never  known  it  to 
fail.  The  secret  bond  between  keekeepers 
makes  them  bosom  friends  at  once,  and  the 
stream  of  conversation  begins  to  flow.  It 
would  flow  on  forever,  I'm  sui'e,  were  it  not 
for  beekeepers'  wives,  wlio  have  a  way  of 
announcing  meals  or  bed-time. 

Rob  is  always  delighted  to  see  a  ''  broth- 
er "  come  np  our  lane  and  he  always  keeps 
liim  as  long  as  possible.  I  know  exactly 
the  trend  of  the  river  of  bee-talk  with  all 
its  ramifications  and  branches  and  I  must 
say  that  I  enjoy  it,  and  join  in  occasion- 
ally too.  They  always  begin  with  the  last 
season's  crop — why  it  was  large  or  small — 
what  it  was  in  other  parts  of  the  country — 
then  comes  the  honey-flow  ard  the  weather 
during  it,  then  to  sources  of  nectar.  After 
that  they  compare  strains  of  bees,  warm  up 
to  methods  of  wintering,  queen-rearing, 
and  disease.  By  this  time  day  is  waning 
and  supper  interrupts.  The  visitor  tries 
to  be  polite  and  inquires  about  the  chil- 
dren's school,  but  his  mind  is  always  on 
bees  and  he  will  probably  inteii'upt  my  re- 
ply by  turning  to  Rob  with  "  Oh !  by  the 
way,  did  I  tell  you  that  I  am  trying  out  a 
new  winter  ease?"  It  is  so  hopeless  that 
we  let  him  go  and  the  stream  wanders  back 
to  its  accustomed  bed.  After  supper  they 
discuss  the  last  national  convention,  then 
to  personalities,  find  mutual  beekeeping 
friends,  until  I  go  to  bed.  (They  never 
notice  my  slipping  out  for  they  have  begun 
on  the  relative  merits  of  comb  and  extracted 
honey  and  that  is  an  endless  subject!)  I 
hear  the  drone  of  their  voices  until  I  sleep, 
and  in  the  morning  when  I  say  accusingly 
to  Rob,  "  What  time  did  you  come  to  bed  ?" 
he  always  replies  in  a  shamefaced  way, 
"  Oh !  about  half-past." 

What  I  began  to  tell  you  was  that  last 
week  an  odd-looking  man  with  a  heavy, 
black   beard    and   slouch   hat    came   to    the 


door  to  inr|uire  his  way  and  Rob  stood 
talking  to  him  a  few  minutes.  Then  they 
sat  on  the  steps  and  talked  more,  and  I 
gathered  from  what  I  heard  that  he  was 
a  beekeeper.  Soon  Rob  came  into  the 
kitchen  and  said,  "  Put  on  an  extra  plate. 
Mr.  Samson  will  stay  to  supper."  I  whis- 
pered, "  Why,  Rob,  you  don't  know  a  thing 
about  that  man.  He  may  be  a  robber  or  a 
murderer,  for  all  you  know !" 

"  Well,  I  know  he  is  a  beekeeper,"  Rob 
replied,  and  that  settled  it.  Come  to  think 
of  it,  beekeepers  as  a  whole  are  about  as 
respectable  and  honest  a  gToup  of  men  as 
you  can  find.  I  noticed  at  the  State  Con- 
vention how  few  of  them  smoked,  and  I 
know  of  many  clergymen  who  keep  bees. 
In  foreign  bee  journals  you  will  often  see 

articles   signed   "  Abbe  "   or  "  Pastor 

,"  so  I  believe  that  is  the  case  in  other 


countries  too. 

The  strange  Mr.  Samson  did  stay  to 
supper,  and  not  only  that,  but  over  night! 
I  put  him  in  the  guest  room,  much  against 
my  wishes,  but  I  put  the  silver  spoons  under 
our  bed.  I'll  trust  bee-men  pretty  far,  but 
not  to  the  extent  of  leaving  my  silver  down- 
stairs. Our  guest  seemed  very  grateful  for 
our  hospitality  and  went  off  the  next  morn- 
ing, he  and  Rob  the  best  of  friends.  I 
couldn't  feel  just  right  toward  him  because' 
of  his  brigand-looldng  beard,  I  think;  but 
this  morning  the  nicest  letter  came  from 
liim  on  paper  engraved  "  Beechwood  Api- 
aries "  and  with  it  was  a  little  bank  shaped 
like  a  bee-hive  for  Billy,  with  a  five-dollar 
gold  piece  in  it !  I'll  never  suspect  a  bee- 
keeper again  of  trying  to  steal  my  silver 
spoons ! 

I  will  write  again  before  Christmas,  but 
let  me  say  that  one  of  my  New  Year's 
resolutions  is  to  be  that  I  shall  not  mention 
bees  to  you  again  in  my  letters,  for  I  know 
you  must  be  tired  of  them!  My  bread  is 
riz,  and  I  fly!  Mary. 


C(= 


Benefits  from  Co-operative  Association 

After  existing  for  twenty-five  years  mere- 
ly as  an  organization,  and  giving  only  such 
meagier  benefits  as  could  come  from  an 
annual  meeting  with  the  Farmers'  Congress 
at  College  Station,  the  Texas  Beekeepers' 
Association  has  begun  an  active  campaign 
of  education  in  co-operative  effort  under 
the  new  name  of  The  Texas  Honey  Pro- 
ducers' Association.     It  bids  fair  to  become 
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one  of  the  most  profitable  co-operative  so- 
cieties in  existence  for  any  class  of  men. 

The  advent  of  the  co-operative  idea  into 
Texas  becliieeping  beg'an  in  July  of  last 
year  Avhen  79  beeraen  from  19  Texas  coun- 
ties met  in  San  Antonio  to  discuss  market- 
ing conditions  as  they  affected  tlie  honey- 
producers.  '  A  project  was  at  once  launched 
for  every  producing'  centel*  to  organize 
under  one  head  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
for  its  members  all  beekeeping  necessaries 
at  reduced  wholesale  prices,  and  to  sell 
their  crops  at  great  advantage  thru  the  elim- 
ination of  middlemen  and  brokers.  In  ad- 
dition a  bureau  was  established  to  answer 
difficult  questions  on  beekeeping,  to  assist 
in  getting  the  best  price  for  honey  and 
wax,  to  teach  the  best  method  of  packing 
and  shipping,  and  to  keep  members  advis- 
ed of  prioes  and  crop  conditions  in  other 
producing  centers.  Th'is  revxice  Ls  not 
only  given  free  to  all  members,  but  on  ap- 
plication any  beekeeper  is  gladly  aciciorded 
the  same  information. 

Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  has  bee.i 
the  adoption  of  a  selling  plan  by  the  di- 
rectors of  the  new  association.  A  sales 
manager  solicits  orders  for  horey  of  guar- 
anteed association  pack  ard  grade,  and 
sends  these  orders  to  the  ine  nbers  for  direct 
shipment  under  the  registered  trade-mark 
label.  Under  tliis  method  the  secretary  re- 
ceives and  solicits  orders,  both  great  and 
small,  for  honey,  bees,  wax,  etc.,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  together  with  the  pri'e 
the  prospective  customer  will  pay. 

Each  member  makes  a  report  of  the 
crop  he  wishes  to  sell;  when  it  will  be  i-eaf^y 
for  movement;  its  kind,  quantity,  how  it  will 
be  packed,  and  the  general  conditions  in 
his  locality.  With  a  tabulation  <of  this 
information  the  selling  agency  can  at  once 
arrange  a  "  get-together "  with  the  pro- 
posed buyer  in  distant  markets.  Among 
the  advantages  of  the  plan  are  these: 
The  sale  Ls  made  with  practically  no  ex- 
pense to  the  seller ;  he  gets  the  best  possible 
price;  the  produce  is  shipped  direct  to  the 
consuming  market,  which  does  away  with 
much  leaking  and  breakage  as  well  as  re- 
handling  charges;  no  market  is  permitted 
to  become  glutted  with  an  overstock  and 
a  consequent  lowering  of  price;  buyers  are 
assured  of  uniformity  of  grade  and  pack- 
ing; the  buyer  has  to  pay  freight  on  the 
shortest  possible  haul;  and  he  gets  the 
goods  quicker  and  with  the  least  expendi- 
ture of  labor. 

For  many  years — and,  in  fact,  until  the 


Farir.ers'  Congress  meeting  this  summer — ■ 
the  Texas  Beekeepers'  Assiociation  was^ 
practically  speaking,  only  of  nominal  bene- 
fit to  the  industry.  Much  good  naturally 
aiccrued  from  the  meetings  and  reports  of 
the  society;  but  the  actual  benefits,  com- 
pared -with  those  of  the  present,  were  small. 
Last  year  it  was  determined  to  ti'y  out  the 
plan  explained  above,  and  from  the  first  it 
was  a  great  success.  It  has  been  tenta- 
tively in  operation  for  fourteen  months,  and 
at  the  meeting  this  summer  it  was  whole- 
heartedly endorsed  by  the  unanimous  adop- 
tion of  the  following  resolution  : 

Whereas,  The  Texas  Beekeepers'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Texas  Honey  Producers' 
Association  are  two  bodies  with  practically 
tlie  same  membership,  and 

Whereas,  Both  bodies  hold  an  annual 
meeting,  and  expense  could  be  saved  by 
meeting  at  the  same  time  and  place,  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  for  affiliation  with  the 
Farmers'  Congi-ess  these  two  bodies  be  con- 
solidated, and  that  the  name  of  the  affili- 
ated body  be  called  in  future  The  Texas 
Honey  Producers'  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  San 
Antonio,  in  November  of  this  year.  It  is 
probable  that  at  this  meeting  the  members 
will  demand  a  further  branching  out  in 
the  line  of  supplies,  and  ask  that  the  asso- 
ciation purchase  all  commodities  used  by 
the  beekeeper,  and  handle  them  as  it  now 
does  the  few  purchases  made  thru  the  secre- 
tary. This  will  mean  that  Mves,  cani4 
foundation,  queen-bees,  and,  in  fact,  every- 
tliing  needed  to  secure  a  year's  ha.n'est,  will 
be  furnished  to  the  members  at  a  co-opera- 
tive saving  in  price. 

One  of  the  salient  features  of  the  organ- 
ization is  its  Avork  to  give  beekeepers  a 
better  and  more  stable  price  for  their  prod- 
uce. The  system  of  making  direct  sales 
thru  a  central  office  greatly  increases  the 
selling  prices.  The  fact  that  beskeepei-s 
have  been  getting  too  low  a  return  for  then- 
product  when  compared  to  the  price  paid 
by  consumers  has  been  time  and  again  em- 
phasized by  the  agricultural  press. 

Not  only  by  personal  work  and  selling 
effort  does  the  association  benefit  its  mem- 
bers and  the  beekeeping  fraternity  at  large, 
but  a  great  deal  of  educational  work  is  ac- 
complished at  the  conventions  held  annual- 
ly in  College  Station  and  at  Sam  Antonio. 
Altho  the  audiences  may  be  limited  to  50 
or  100  persons,  many  of  the  best  plans  and 
suggestions  are  made  there,  and  every  mem- 
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ber  is  oiiablod  to  reap  the  benefits  in  the 
printed  re]iort.  This  embodies  all  the 
speeches,  plans,  and  so  on,  presented  at  the 
meeting',  and  gives  the  details  of  all  im- 
portant matters  aeeoinprshed  by  the  as- 
sociation thruout  the  year. 

There  are  no  annnal  dnes.  Membership 
shai-es  are  $10.00  each,  and  ownership  of 
one  share  entitles  the  liolder  to  all  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  organization.  Any 
I)erson  may  }>urchase  a  number  of  shares 
up  to  100,  whieh  is  the  limit  of  individual 
ownership.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  amount 
subscribed  must  be  paid  in,  the  remainder  a 
year  hence.  Fi\'e  dollars,  paid  now,  will 
entitle  any  beekeeper  to  full  benefits.  Af- 
ter $10.00  per  shaie  has  been  paid,  no 
further  obligation  is  assumed.  Profits  of 
the  association  are  rebated  to  members  in 
proportion  to  business  done.  Most  of  the 
larger  honey-producers  of  Texas  are  back  cf 
the  movement,  and  it  is  hoped  that  evei'y 
beekeepft"  will  become  aligned  wlith  i{t. 
Every  man  interested  in  Texas  beekeeping, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  is  cordially  in- 
vited to  become  a  member. 

The  officers  are  Louis  H.  SchoU.  New 
Brannfels,  President;  Willis  C.  Collier, 
Goliad,  Vice-president;  E.  Guy  LeStour- 
g^eon,  San  Antonio,  Secretary  and  Manager; 
A.  M.  Patterson,  Cashier  Adams  National 
Bank  at  Devine,  Treasurer.  The  other  di- 
rectors are :  Wiley  A.  Winters,  Jourdan- 
ton;  Eichard  Voges,  Poth;  Aug.  E.  Saat- 
hoff,  D'Hanis ;  and  Alfred  L.  Hartl.  Elmen- 
dorf.  The  officers  and  directors  are  elect- 
ed annually  by  the  membership  at  the 
San  Antonio  meeting  in  November.  The 
manager  and  treasurer  are  each  under  a 
bond  of  $10,000.  The  address  of  the  secre- 
tary is  Box  1048,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Bylaws  and  plan  of  organization  will  be 
gladly  mailed  to  any  beekeeper  who  is  in- 
terested. Come  with  us  and  help  in  this 
great  work.  E.  ,G.  LeStourgeon. 

[The  foregoing  was  submitted  to  the 
secretary  of  one  of  the  prominent  co-oper- 
ative associations  in  the  East.  His  re- 
marks are  so  intei'esting  that  we  take  pleas- 
ure in   presenting  them  herewith. — Ed.] 

T  think  the  proposition  a  good  one.  but 
the  following  points  will  be  necessary  to 
make  it  a  success  : 

1.  That  most  of  the  members  be  large  or 
reasonabh'  large  producers. 

2.  If  the  market  or  markets  be  far  away, 
that  shipments  be  made  in  cailots. 

3.  Last,  but  most   impoi'tant  of  all.  that 


the  \(iliinie  of  business  transacted  be  large, 
that  a  strictly  capable  business  manager  be 
in  charge,  and  that  all  grading  standards 
be  strictly  adhered  to.  If  any  of  these 
last  three  parts  are  lacking  the  plan  will 
probably  result  in  failure. 

Akron,  N.  Y.       William  F.  Vollmer. 


raa  ^C8= 


Using  a  Capping-melter   in   the  Winter 

To  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  production 
of  extracted  honey  at  all  extensively,  the 
({uestion  of  how  best  to  dispose  of  the  cap- 
pings  is  quite  an  impoitant  one.  A  number 
of  oapping-melters  are  on  the  market,  and 
some  beekeeperi;  use  these  melter.c  continu- 
ously while  the  extracting  is  being  done, 
mixing  the  honey  from  the  melter  along  with 
the  general  crop  taken  from  the  extractor. 
While  a  few  report  satisfactory  results 
from  this  system,  many  others,  after  ti'jnng 
the  method,  have  discarded  it. as  unsatis- 
factory. Personally  I  have  yet  to  see  the 
melter  that  will  turn  out  honey  Avithout  hav- 
ing a  slightly  eoolccd  flavor,  and  I  believe 
about  all  the  different  makes  have  come 
U!ider  my  notice. 

In  using  cnc  of  these  melters  a  few  years 
ago  in  our  own  apiaries,  we  found  these 
unfavorable  conditions  in  connection  with 
their  use  at  the  time  of  extracting:  i.  e., 
when  eappii;gs  were  melted  as  fast  as  tak- 
en off  the  combs,  and  the  resultant  honey 
poured  right  in  with  tlie  rest  fi-om  the  ex- 
tractor, the  honey  was  off  in  flavor  and 
color,  no  matter  how  rapidly  it  was  cleared 
fro'7n  the  machine;  if  strained,  waxy  parti- 
cles in  the  hot  honey  would  clog  up  our 
strainer  clotlis;  if  poured  in  tanks  without 
straining,  then  waxy  pai-ticles  would  be 
found  all  over  the  inside  of  the  tank;  and 
even  when  strained  we  found,  after  putting 
the  honey  in  pails,  that  minute  dark  specks 
came  to  the  top. 

Then,  again,  our  honej^-hou-ses  at  some  of 
the  out-apiaries  are  none  too  large;  and 
with  the  heat  generated  by  the  stove  under 
the  melter  it  is  really  too  hot  to  work  in 
comfort  on  very  warm  days — the  kind  of 
days  in  which  extracting"  is  most  easily  done. 
After  using  the  melter  for  taking  care  of 
cappings  fiom  about  40.000  pounds  of  hon- 
ey one  season,  we  unanimously  voted  it  not 
a  success,  and  since  then  we  have  been  drain- 
ing' our  cap]iings  as  best  we  could,  and  then 
stoi'ing  them  in  barrels  till  winter,  disposing 
of  them  at  our  leisure  dui'ing  the  slack  time. 

Some  years  ago  we  used  to  wash  the  cap- 
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pings  out  and  use  the  sweet  water  for  mak- 
ing vinegar ;  but  we  soon  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  no  money  in  the 
g-ame.  as  new  barrels  have  to  be  used  Avith 
each  hatch  of  vinegar,  and  moreover  honey 
vinegar  costs  too  much.  Since  then  we  have 
been  running  the  cappings  tlxru  the  cap- 
ping-melter,  and  as  a  rule  the  honey  ob- 
tained has  been  kept  and  used  for  spring 
feeding  whenever  necessary.  Of  course  the 
honey  before  being  used  has  always  been 
diluted  with  water  and  boiled.  One  of  the 
objections  to  using  the  melter  in  this  way 
is  tlmt  it  is  always  a  sticky  and  mussy 
job  to  remove  the  wax  from  the  honey, 
for,  as  all  will  understand,  the  wax  and 
honey  run  out  together  in  one  receptacle. 


During  the  past  week  or  two  we  have  been 
using  with  much  satisfaction  a  little  inven- 
tion brought  out  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  of 
Selkirk,  Out.,  which  does  away  with  a  lot 
of  the  bother  in  separating  the  honey  from 
the  wax,  and  the  honey  thus  obtained  is 
surprisingly  free  from  any  foreign  matter. 

This  invention  is  very  simple,  as  will  be 
observed.  It  is  a  double  boiler  made  of 
galvanized  iron,  and  of  the  following  di- 
mensions :  Height,  10%  inches ;  diameter, 
outside  measure,  lOVk  inches;  water-jacket, 
outside  and  bottom,  %  inch.  The  bottoms 
of  the  two  outlets  which  pass  thru  the 
water-jacket  are  each  3%  inches  from  top 
of  the  separator.  These  outlets  are  Yg  i^^ch 
in  diameter  and  have  a  projection  of  21/2 
inches. 

A  sheet  of  galvanized  iron  is  soldered  to 
the  inside  of  the  separator,  and  runs  to 
witliin  1/2  inch  of  the  bottom.  The  center 
of  this  sheet  is  just  2  inches  from  the  side 
of  the  separator,  aiul   opposite  the  f.pout. 


The  small  spout  at  the  top  is  for  pouring 
in  hot  water  when  starting  operations.  A 
funnel-shaped  top  would  be  quite  an  im- 
provement. 

After  filling  the  separator  with  hot  water 
the  wax  and  honey  will  start  to  run  from 
the  melter.  In  a  Avarm  room  it  will  re- 
quire no  more  heating  all  day  if  the  melter 
is  going  steadily.  Wax  and  honey  are  to- 
gether in  the  wide  apartment  in  the  sepa- 
rator; but  the  honey,  being  the  heavier,  en- 
ters under  the  half-inoh  space  at  the  bottom, 
while  the  wax  stays  in  the  large  compart- 
ment. As  the  separator  fills  up,  the  wax 
runs  from  one  side  and  honey  from  the 
othea-.  The  honey  comes  out  so  clear  that  it 
will  surprise  you ;  and  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  of  Avax  will  be  tit  for  market.  Af- 
ter that,  an  accumulation  of  slumgiim  will 
unfit  the  wax  for  market.  With  a  wire- 
cloth  dipper  to  take  out  the  slumgnim,  one 
might  have  most  of  the  wax  fit  for  market ; 
but  in  onr  ease  we  did  not  try  thife,  but  re- 
melted  most  of  the  wax  and  ran  it  thru  the 
press  after  all  the  cappings  were  melted. 

We  ran  five  large  barrels  of  cappings 
thru  this  separator  last  winter,  getting  350 
pounds  of  wax  and  over  700  pounds  of 
honey,  and  we  are  much  pleased  with  the 
separator  idea.  At  the  close  of  the  day's 
operations  we  never  emptied  out  the  separa- 
tor, prefen'ing  to  heat  it  the  next  morning 
before  starting,  and  thus  avoid  any  chance 
of  wax  getting  over  into  the  honey  side  of 
the  separator.  J.  L.  Byer. 

Markham,  Out. 

[Our  correspondent  refers  to  boiling  the 
honey  that  is  used  for  fesding  in  the  spring. 
It  needs  to  be  frequently  reiterated  that 
where  the  possibility  of  disease  exists,  mere 
boiling  is  not  sufficient.  Recently  Chalon 
Fowls  reported  that,  as  much  as  twenty 
years  ago,  he  bought  a  quantity  of  honey, 
and,  after  wasliing  out  the  cans  and  care- 
fully boiling  the  mixture,  he  fed'  it  tO'  his 
bees,  with  the  result  that  12  colonies  con- 
tracted foul  brond.  It  is  always  a  good 
plan  to  reboii  just  before  feeding. — Ed.] 


Modern  Imbedding  with  a  Ford 

Having  about  2000  frames  Avired,  and  the 
foundatioui  inserted  in  the  top-bars,  I  made 
an  electric  Avire-imbedder  that  imbeds  all 
thi-ee  wires.  Some  may  ask,  "  Why  only 
tliree  wires'?"  I  may  as  well  state  now  that, 
as  the  top  Avire  is  so  near  the  top-bar,  I 
do    not    consider    it    at    all    necessarv    and 
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Imbedding  wires  in  comb  foundation  by  means  of 
electricity  furnished  by  Ford  auto. 

therefore  leave  it  out,  but  the  main  rea- 
son is  that  I  desire  to  have  tlie  two  ends 
of  the  ■wire  at  opposite  ends  of  the  frame. 

T  made  two  frame-blocks  on  a  box  by 
taking  a  half  -  inch  board  (7i/2xl6V2^ 
blocking  it -up  in  the  center  with  a  piece 
%  inch  thick,  and  then  nailing  on  eaeli 
end  a  strip  14  inch  thick,  thus  forming  a 
concave  surface.  The  rounded  part  along 
cne  edge,  where  the  top-bar  would  come, 
I  planed,  so  that  the  wax  would  not  have 
to  follow  the  curA^e. 

The  Ford  used  was  a  1916  model.  I 
took  two  insirlated  wires,  connecting  one  to 
the  terminal  attached  to  the  horn  and  front 
lights;  the  other  wire  I  grounded  on  the 
engine  anj'where.  (Warning!  In  imbed- 
ding wires  do  not  use  the  batteries  in  con- 
nection with  the  Ford  magneto).  I  ran  the 
motor  at  a  speed  equal  to  about  twenty  miles 
Xjer  hour,  using  a  little  less  than  two  gallons 
of  gasoline  to  1000  frames. 

Altho  we  have  great  prospects  for  the 
little  manager  sitting  in  the  high  chair,  still 
at  present  my  wife  is  my  best  helper.  She 
puts  the  frames  on  the  blocks  and  takes 
them  off  while  I  apply  the  current  by  means 
of    a    wire    from    the    machine    wrapped 


around  cacli  of  ni_y  index  fingers  so  that  I 
can  touch  tlie  opposite  ends  of  the  frame 
wire.  When  the  wire  becomes  hot  I  pres-s 
down  firmly  on  the  frame  over  the  con- 
cavf  block,  at  the  same  time  disconnecting 
the  current  by  taking  one  of  my  index 
fingers  off  the  frame.  In  this  way  we  were 
able  to  imbed  the  wires  in  210  frames  in 
one  hour.  An  auto  equipped  with  a  stor- 
age battery  would  make  it  much  chea]ier, 
T  believe. 

The  lattice- frame  device  hanging  on  the 
liox  I  use  to  cut  one-inch  starters  for  the 
frames,  'Ciutting  five  sheets  at  a  time  with 
a  good  sharp  knife. 

Joliet,  111.  Edw.  a.  Winkler. 


Reducing  City  Current  for  Imbedding 
Wires  into  Foundation 

When  I  read  the  article  in  April  Glean- 
TXGS  about  imbedding  wires  into  foundation 
by  electricity',  using  the  city  current,  I  was 
interested.  I  am  not  an  electrician,  but  my 
fifteen-year-old  son  is  well  up  on.  the  sub- 
ject, being  as  much  of  a  wireless  enthusiast 
as  I  am  a  "  bee  crank." 

I  asked  him  if  he  could  make  a  wire- 
imbedder  for  me.  He  began  a  "  spiel " 
about  transfomiers,  amperes,  watts,  volts, 
ohms,  resistance,  rheostats,  high  frequency, 
etc.,  when  I  interrupted  him  and  told  him  I 
was  not  applying  for  a  course  in  electrical 
engineering;  what  I  wanted  was  a  "  doo- 
flicker  ''  to  imbed  wire  into  foundation,  and 
in  making  it  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  high 
cost  of  living.  He  said,  "  I  get  you,"  and 
disappeared. 

In  about  fifteen  minutes  or  so  he  return- 
ed with  the  outfit  as  shown  in  the  cut.  He 
Baid,  "  This  will  cost  you  the  rent  on  a  pint 
Mason  jar.  If  you  do  not  care  to  go  in 
that  heaA'y,  we  can  perhaps  find  a  broken 
bottle." 

After  trying  this  outfit,  I  believe  it  is 
eveiy  bit  as  good  as  an  adjustable  trans- 
former costing  several  dollars.  Any  one 
can  make  this  in  a  little  more  time  than  it 
would  take  him  to  read  this  article. 

Take  a  strip  of  inch  lumber  about  an 
inch  wide  and  one  foot  long.  Tack  two 
pieces  of  tin  one  inch  long  at  the  right 
distance  apart  so  they  will  come  in  contact 
with  the  tacks  that  hold  the  ends  of  the 
wire  in  the  frames.  Drive  two  nails  thru 
the  wood  from  the  opposite  side  until  their 
points  come  in  contact  with  the  tin. 

Then  take  a  piece  of  flexible  electric-light 
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cord  long-  enough  to  readi  from  yoiir  light- 
socket  to  your  work-table;  untwist  about 
two  feet  of  it  and  fasten  the  ends  of  each 
str-and  to  the  nails  that  go  thru  the  wood. 
Cut  one  strand  about  one  foot  from, the 
wood ;  place  the  two  ends  that  are  cut  in  a 
Mason  jar  filled  with  water,  being  careful 
lo  keep  these  ends  from  touching  or  you 
will  blow  a  fuse.  These  ends  may  be  held 
in  place  with  a  iiibber  band  or  a  string. 
The  electric  current,  having  to  pass  thru  tlie 
water,  will  becom.e  reduced  so  that  it  will 
not  heat  the  wires  too  hot.  Where  the 
wires  enter  the  water  it  is  well  to  fasten 
them  to  two  coarse  wires  run  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Mason  jar. 


To  Soi/RC£:  OF  Power  i. 


^J—L^ 


The  other  end  of  the  cord  that  is  not 
untwisted  is  connected  to  the  light-socket 
and  the  current  turned  on.  Then,  pick  up 
the  wooden  piece;  place  it  so  the  two  pieces 
of  tin  will  come  in  contact  with  the  two 
taclcs  that  hold  the  ends  of  the  wire  and  the 
electric  cuiTcnt  will  pass  thru  the  wire  and 
it  will  become  hot.  If  you  use  pure  water 
the  lieat  will  not  be  sufficient.  To  increase 
the  heat  put  a  little  table  salt  in  the  water 
until  the  heat  is  just  right.  Too  much  salt 
will  lessen  the  resistance  and  the  wires  will 
become  too  hot.  About  half  a  teaspoonful 
is  right  for  a  110-volt  alterniating  cuiTent. 

I  do  not  know  whether  all  will  under- 
stand just  what  I  am  driving  at  or  not.  I 
tried  the  diescription  on  my  wife  with  rath- 
er indifferent  results;  but  by  a  little  study 
aiid  experimenting,  I  think  you  will  have 
no  ti'ouble. 

Vincennes,  Indiana.  Jay  Smith. 


Making  Increase  in  September 

"  You  are  a  bigger  fool  than  I  thought 
you  wei-e."  That  is  what  Wm.  Atkinson, 
Selkirk,  Ont.,  said  to  me  when  I  told  him 
I  had  been  making  an  increase  of  some  sixty 
colonies  during  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber. (This  Mr.  Atkinson  is  the  man  who 
designed  for  winter  cases  a  safeguard 
from  sun,  snow,  and  wind,  as  described  in 
Glean^ings,  page  763,  October.)  The  only 
fiomfort  I  could  get  out  of  his  opinion  was 
that  in  his  estimation  I  had,  until  then  at 
least,  not  yet  reached  the  extreme  of  folly. 

No  doubt  there  are  others  (for  I  have 
come  across  them)  who  think  September 
in  Ontario  or  Canada,  or  even  thru  all 
the  noi'thern  and  middle  .states,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  South,  is  a  wrong  time  to 
make  increase.  With  tliis  I  do  not  agree; 
and  when  I  told  ]\Ir.  Atkinson  how  I  made 
the  increase  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  method  had  embodied  in  it  much  more 
wisdom   than    folly. 

The  seaison's  operations  cirowd  pretty 
hard  upon  our  heels  from  early  spring  to 
fall;  and  altho  a  student  this  summer  said 
that  I  took  good  care  that  no  one  about 
me  went  to  sleep  during  working  hours, 
yet  it  is  often  a  difficult  miatter  to  keep 
ahead  in  our  work.  This  is  especially  true 
if  frequent  rains  make  our  heavy  .clay 
I'oads  temporarily  impasstable  for  aut.'o- 
mobiles  and  motor  trucks. 

Just  as  circumstances  drove  me  to  out- 
side wintering  (which  I  found  far  superior 
to  cellar  wintering),  so  circumstances  well 
nigh  forced  nje  to  make  increase  in  Septem- 
ber. I  wanted  the  increase,  and  yet  I  did 
not  want  to  sacrifice  any  of  my  honey  crop. 
T  intended  to  make  this  increase  two  weeks 
before  the  surplus  honey-flow  was  over; 
but  from  that  time  until  Sept.  1,  I  had  too 
much  to  do  to  undertake  it.  (We  have  no 
dark  autumn  honey-flow — ^absolutely  none.) 

HOW  TO  MAKE  IT. 

Tf  one's  bees  have  been  kept  together, 
there  will  be  many  colonies  in  front  of 
which  there  will  be  large  iclusters  of  bees 
hanging  after  the  supers  have  been  removed 
fi-om  the  hive.  These  are  the  ones  from 
which  to  make  the  increase,  the  preference 
being  aiven  to  12-frame  hives ;  but  10-f ram© 
Langstroth  hives  also  answer  the  purpose 
perj'ectly.  The  colonies  are  divided  in  two, 
]ilacing  half  of  the  combs  at  one  side  of 
the  new  hive,  taking  with  them  the  ad- 
hering bees:  and  if  this  does  not  prove  to 
be  half  of  the  swarm,  still  more  bees  are 
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added  (o  tliem.  The  two  liives  are  given 
the  same  number  or  letter  in  order  to  kesp 
track  of  them.  If  tlie  queen  is  found  she 
is  given  to  the  new  colony  and  a  young 
queen  introduced  to  the  colony  on  the  old 
stand.  If  the  queen  is  not  quickly  found 
T  look  them  over  three  to  eight  days  later; 
and  if  queen -cells  are  discovered,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  look  into  the  corresponding 
number.  Again,  if  I  find  the  que^n  in  the 
hive  (unless  supersedtu'e  has  taken  place), 
there  will  be  a  young  queen  required  in  the 
corresponding  number.  In  any  case,  young* 
queens  are  introduced  to  the  queenless  colo- 
nies. You  will  notice  I  call  them  "  colo- 
nies." Yes,  because  they  are  quite  strong" 
enougia  to  make  a  full  colony.  I  have  had 
the  bees  hanging  behind  the  division-board 
when  it  had  eight  or  nine  combs  in  the 
hive.     That  is  a  colony,  is  it  not? 

''Ah!"  you  may  say;  "but  just  wait 
until  the  old  bees  that  have  already  located 
themselves  go  bark  to  the  old  stand."  Now, 
I  like  to  please  people  when  I  can  do  it 
without  injury  to  themselveis  amd  with- 
out too  much  injui-y  to  me;  but  T  will  not 
wait  until  the  bees  return  to  the  old  stand 
and  thus  desti'oy  the  normal  division  of 
the  colony.  If  I  could  not  overcome  this 
tet/dency  I  would  not  attempt  to  divide 
them  early  in  September.  I  just  close  up 
these  hives;  and  when  I  get  a  load  of  them 
T  take  them  to  another  apiai-y  where  they 
will  not  return. 

There  are  old  and  young  bees  in  each 
hive — brood  in  all  stages,  also  pollen;  and 
if  there  is  little  or  no  honey,  which  is  often 
the  ca.=e  with  a  12-frame  hive,  they  are  fed 
'^yrup. 

If  one  has  no  out-apiary  he  could  prob- 
ably get  a  place  in  which  to  put  his  bees 
for  a  few  weeks  and  then  return  them 
home.  I  remember  the  first  winter  I  had 
such  colonies;  and  during  stormy  winter 
nights  I  wondei'ed  how  it  fared  with  them. 
The  next  spring  I  found  they  had  winter- 
ed just  as  well  as  any  of  the  others.  This 
is  now  tlie  third  winter  that  I  have  tried 
the  plan,  and  it  strikes  me  that  I  have 
found  an  excellent  way  of  maldng  in- 
crease, and  that  perhaps  I  am  not  as  big 
a  fool  as  T  seemed  to  be  from  surface  in- 
dications. R.  F.  HOLTERMANN. 

Bi-antford,  Canada. 

[If  a  beginner  attempted  to  do  a  "  stunt  " 
like  this  he  would  be  pretty  apt  to  fail. 
Moreover  unless  the  colonj^  is  an  exceed- 
ingly powerful  one  we  should  expect  that 
one  or  the  other  of  the  divisions — possibly 
both,  would  be  too  Aveak  to  winter. — Ed.] 


Introducing  by  the  Honey  Method 

Time  and  again  has  the  beekeeping  world 
tussled  Avith  the  problem  of  introducing 
queens  safely;  but  for  me  the  knotty  poi  its 
have  finally  been  cleared  up.  The  plan 
has  proved  a  100  per  cent  success  in  my 
apiary.  It  takes  only  five  minutes,  and 
does  not  require  an  exjiert.  I  have  lost 
several  fine  queens  by  the  cage  method,  and 
one  of  my  strongest  colonies  by  the  smoke 
method.  I  know  that  I  am  not  an,  expert 
on  smoke,  and  I  expect  never  to  try  it 
again.  I  can  introduce  a  queen  by  the  oage 
method  in  from  30  minutes  to  15  days, 
telling  by  the  action  of  the  bees  on  the  cage 
when  they  will  a^"cept  her.  Yet  neither  of 
these  plans  really  suits  me. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Baldwin,  from  Sanford,  Fla  , 
visited  me  several  times  this  season;  and  a-; 
we  were  looking  thru  my  bees  I  showed 
him  a  fine  queen  that  I  had  had  in  the  hive 
for  eight  days.  At  that  time  the  cage  was 
as  large  as  your  fist,  with  bees;  and  the 
longer  the  cage  stayed  in  the  hive  the  more 
the  bees  balled  it.  "Well."  Mr.  I'aldwin 
said,  "  just  get  me  a  cup  of  strained  honey 
and  I  will  put  her  in,  in  three  minutes." 
Now,  I  was  willing  to  lose  the  queen  in 
order  to  learn  something;  but  I  was  cer- 
tai-ni  her  doom  was  sealed.  Mr.  Baldwin 
took  the  queen  out  of  the  cage  and  put  her 
in  the  cup  of  honej',  smearing  her  around 
and  around  until  she  was  completely  cover- 
ed and  looked  as  tho  dead.  Then  he  pour- 
ed her  down  between  the  fi^ames. 

This  was  on  Friday,  and  on  Monday  we 
looked  fiir  the  queen  and  foui^d  larvae  in 
the  cells,  thus  showing  that  the  queen  went 
to  laying  immediately.  Look  at  the  time 
saved  by  tlais  method,  and  the  time  lost  by 
the  cage  method  and  others.  Since  then 
I  have  tried  this  method  with  45  queens, 
some  being  virgins,  and  yet  the  plan  has 
never  failed.  Sometimes  I  have  cut  the 
queen-cells  out  and  put  the  queen  right  in. 
This  morning  I  removed  a  virgin  from  a 
hive  and  introduiced  a  queen  by  the  Baldwin 
method,  and  in  one  hour  she  was  laying. 
By  other  methods  there  are  a  gi-eat  many 
queens  lost,  but  I  believe  that  this  plan  will 
prove  at  least  95  per  cent  successful  for 
all  beekeepers,  whether  experienced  or  not. 
By  the  honey  method  the  queen  is  in  a 
stupid  condition;  and  by  the  time  the  bees 
lick  her  off  all  excitement  is  over  and  every- 
thing quiet.  When  a  queen  is  released  from 
a  cage  she  runs  excitedly,  while  the  bees 
pursue  her;  then  she  begins  to  pipe  from 
fear,  and  immediately  they  ball  her. 

Roanoke,  Va.  Henry  S.  Bohon. 
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SH  ALLOW 
e  X  t  racting- 
supers  are 
so  objectionable 
that  it  is  agreed 
that  the  majori- 
ty of  beekeepers 
would  quit  bee- 
keeping    rather 

than  to  use  them,  p.  850.  I  question  that. 
To  be  sure,  not  many  use  them.  But  can 
they  judge  very  well  \vithout  trying?  I 
never  used  them ;  but  the  use  of  them  would 
not  drive  me  out  of  the  business.  Indeed, 
if  I  were  beginning  afresh  at  beekeeping 
I'm  pretty  sure  I  would  use  them.  Mr. 
Finley  and  Miss  Fowls  haye  made  out  a 
very  strong  case  in  their  favor;  and  another 
point,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  claimed  by 
the  Dadants,  and  that  is  that  with  them  a 
queen- excluder  is  not  needed.  The  fact 
that  such  successful  and  extensive  produc- 
ers as  the  Dadants  have  used  them  for  so 
many  years  is  a  strong  argument  in  their 
favor.  [It  is  our  experience,  based  on  ex- 
tensive travel  over  the  United  States,  that 
.shallow  extracting-supers  are  not  under  the 
ban  of  a  majority  of  beekeepers.  Where 
seasons  are  short,  and  colonies  of  only 
TGedium  strength,  the  shallow  super  cer- 
tainly has  its  advantages.  A  full-depth 
Langstroth  super  is  often  too  much  of  a 
good  thing.  The  question  of  shallow  or 
deep  supers  is  largely  a  matter  of  locality, 
individual  preference,  and  sometimes  of 
what  one  happens  to  start  with.  A  bes- 
lieeper,  for  example,  might  happen  to  buy 
up  a  yard  equipped  with  shallow  extract- 
iug-supers  only,  and,  of  course,  he  will  con- 
tinue to  use  them. — Ed.] 

Regarding  the  plan  recommended  by  W. 
E.  McEvoy,  to  replace  in  fall  combs  affect - 
'pd  with  American  foul  brood  with  sealed 
•pombs  of  healthy  honey,  you  say,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, p.  854,  "  You  probably  left  an  interval 
of  24  hours  between  gi^dng  the  combs  of 
honey.  If  you  took  away  the  dliseased 
combs  and  gave  combs  of  honey  at  the 
same  operation  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
bees  might  not  store  some  of  the  diseased 
honey  in  their  sacs  in  the  combs  above. 
Anvhow,  is  it  not  safer  to  advis3  the  be- 
ginner to  be  on  the  safe  side?"  No,  I 
left  no  interval  of  24  hours  nor  24  min- 
utes for  the  bees  to  use  up  the  diseased 
honey  in  their  sacs.  What  need?  They 
Avould  have  all  winter  to  use  it  up,  for 
remember  tliis  is  done  after  feeding  of 
brood  is  all  over.  If  a  beginner  should 
have  American  foul  brood  in  a  colony  in 
the  fall,  when  there  was  no  longer  feeding 
of  brood,  I  should  count  it  much  saf .r  to 
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swap  combs  of 
clean  honey  for 
their  diseas^ed 
ones  than  to 
wait  till  brood 
was  being  fed 
the  next  season 
and  then  shake. 
Seems  to  m? 
there's  less  chance  for  failure  with  the 
fall  treatment  either  with  a  beginner  or 
expert.  [It  may  be  safe  for  you  to  give 
sealed  combs  of  honey,  known  to  be  all  free 
from  disease,  immediately  to  a  colony  treat- 
ed for  American  foul  brood ;  but  until  the 
thing  has  been  tested'  out  more  generally, 
we  feel  inclined  to  say,  "  Don't  do  it." 
especially  to  beginners.  Let  the  veterans 
try  it  out  in  a  small  way  first.  At  all 
events,  we  s'hould  like  to  have  'feportp 
from  those  who  have  tried  it. — Ed.] 

Herbert  C.  Hoover,  the  man  who  tells 
us  how  much  Ave're  allowed  to  eat,  seems  ' 
to  be  a  friend  to  beekeepers.  Here's  an 
item  from  the  Chicago  Daily  Herald : 
"  Hoover  uses  honey  in  his  tea.  For  those 
who  can  afford  it,  this  offers  a  possible 
means  of  conserving  the  sugar  supply." 
[The  editor  is  doing  the  same  in  his  family, 
and  so  also  is  all  Rootville.  It  takes  really 
less  honey  to  sweeten  coffee  or  tea  than 
sugar  —  not  because  honey  is  relatively 
sweeter,  but  because  it  has  more  flavor. 
Moreover,  honey  dissolves  instantly  in  cof- 
fee, whereas  granulated  sugar  very  often 
and  generally  does  not  all  dissolve.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  in  restaurants  and  in 
private  homes  coffee-cups  (after  the  coffee 
has  been  drank)  will  have  a  residue  of  sugar 
equal  to  nearly  half  of  what  is  put  in. 
For  years  and  years  the  American  nation, 
and  Ave  may  say  the  nations  of  the  world 
as  well,  have  been  wasting  sugar  in  this 
way.  As  honey  dissolves  instantly  it  will 
take  only  about  half  as  much  by  weight 
to  produce  the  same  sweetening  effect  in 
the  coffee,  that  is  drank,  and  there  will  be 
no  residue  in  the  bottom  of  the  cud. 
Beekeepers  should  everywhere  spread  the 
slogan  "  Use  honey."  If  honey  ever  once 
gets  into  coffee-oups — and  now  is  our  golden 
opportunity  to  get  it  so  introduced — it  Avill 
be  a  permanent  coffee-sweetener  after  the 
war  is  over.  This  will  put  honey  on  a  basis 
where  there  will  be  a  constant  demand  that 
up  till  now  we  have  not  liad. — Ed.] 

Lesije  BurR;  what  you  say  about  smok- 
ing bees  out  of  supers,  p.  841,  is  exceeding- 
ly interesting,  and  I  wish  you  had  given 
fuller  particulars.  I've  never  succeeded  to 
my  satisfaction  in  smoking  bees  out  of 
supers.     I've   piled   them  up  with  part  of 
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the  bees  in  them,  blowing  smoke  from  a 
smoker  under  them,  jind  tlio  bees  didn't  seL'm 
in  any  big  hurry  about  coming  out,  and  at 
that  there  was  danger  of  liurting  the  honey 
with  smoke.  You  take  all  the  bees  with 
the  combs,  pile  five  stories  on  an  empty 
story  in  which  is  some  smoldering  burlap, 
and  in  a  few  moments  all  the  bees  are  out. 
What's  the  secret  of  success  ?  Do  the  bees 
stampede  more  rapidly  when  a  big  lot  are 
present?  Or  is  the  secret  in  having  a  big 
lot  of  smoke  ever  so  much  more  than  can 
be  given  with  a  smoker?  How  much  is 
your  some  burlap,  and  just  how  do  you  light 
and  burn  it?  [We  have  never  had  any 
luck  in  getting  all  the  bees  out  of  a  set  of 
supers  by  smoking;  and  we  have  used 
enough  smolce  at  times  to  make  us  the  ob- 
jects of  criticism  if  not  of  arrest  for  cruel- 
ty to   animals. — Ed.] 

Demuth's  wintering  plan,  p.  842,  is  in- 
teresting. You  suggest,  Mr.  Editor,  if 
combs  of  honey  are  vei'y  full,  to  have  a 
clustering  -  space  above.  Wouldn't  it  be 
better  to  have  it  below?  Don't  bees,  left 
to  themselves,  cluster  below  rather  than 
above  their  combs?  Possibly,  however,  you 
want  space  for  candy  above.  [It  may  be  a 
question  whether  the  clustering-space  should 
be  above  or  below.  Our  idea  of  putting 
it  above  was,  as  you  surmis^e,  to  provide  for 
a  cake  of  candy.  Tf  the  bees  make  up  a 
winter  nest  when  Langstroth  frames  are 
still  in  a  natural  position,  tJiat  winter 
nest  is  put  out  of  place;  hence  Ave  thought 
it  advisable  to  lay  on  a  cake  of  candy  to 
provide  for  a  possible  deficiency  of  stores 
toward  sjiring.  A  cake  of  candy  put  at 
the  bottom  next  to  the  entrance  would  be 
out  of  reach  of  the  bees  on  account  of  the 
cold  entrance  current. — Ed.] 

Uniting  by  newspaper  method  being  my 
baby,  I  was  greatly  interested  in  your  re- 
marks, p.  829,  Mr.  Editor.  You  are  right 
that  it  is  necessary  to^  punch  a  hole  thru 
the  paper,  but  not  always.  When  it  is 
warm  enough,  and  the  colonies  strong 
enough,  so  that  there  is  any  danger  cf 
smothering,  the  bees  are  so  lively  about 
tearing  the  paper  that  a  hole  is  hardly 
necessary.  It  seems  rather  more  neeassary 
in  a  cool  time  with  weak  colonies.  Once 
I  had  a  strong  queenless  colony  which  I 
newspapered  with  a  weak  queenright  colony 
over  it.  I  don't  remember  whether  I  made 
a  hole  or  not,  but  the  queen  was  killed.  In 
such  a  case  two  sheets  of  paper  are  needed 
without  any  hole,  rather  than  a  single  sheet 
with  a  hole. 

W.  J.  BouGHEN,  you  do  well  to  disturb 
a  colony  in  cellar  by  laying  on  top  a  comb 
of  honey  when  it's  really  needed ;  but  I  be- 


lieve you'd  like  it  much  better  to  give  the 
comb  below,  which  you  can  easily  do  with 
a  two-inch  space  in  your  bottom  -  board. 
The  disturbance  is  very  much  less,  and  you 
can  feed  a  colony  at  the  bnttom  of  a  pile 
as  well  as  on  (op.  [The  disturbance  in  the 
cellar  does  far  less  harm  than  outdoors;  but 
even  outdoors,  merely  giving  bees  a  comb 
of  honey,  if  done  quietly  and  quickly,  on  a 
modei'ate  day,  will  do  little  or  no  harm,  and 
might  save  the  colony  from  starvation.  In 
the  case  of  an  outdoor  colony  the  combs 
would  have  to  lie  flatwise  on  top  or  be 
put  down  on  the  brood-nest.  The  latter, 
undoubtedly,  would  disturb  the  colony  and 
should  therefore  be  avoided. — Ed.] 

My  sympathies  are  with  the  queen-breed- 
ers who  tell  their  mournful  tales,  p.  833. 
I  tided  rearing  queens  for  the  trade  one 
season,  and  never  again  for  me.  If  every 
beekeeper  were  obliged  to  try  it  for  one 
year  each,  the  bi'eeders  would  have  a  hap- 
pier time.  [The  queen-breeder  certainly 
doas  have  his  troubles;  but  if  he  could  con- 
trol weather  conditions,  especially  early  in 
the  season,  he  Ciould  depend  on  getting  a 
certain  output  of  queens  or  bees.  But,  as 
dearly  bought  experience  has  shown,  par- 
ticularly la,st  spring,  the  queen-breeders  of 
the  world  were  clearly  np  against  it. — Ed.] 

"  Apiaries  where  practicable  should  be 
utilized  for  extracted-honey  production,  as, 
colony  for  colony,  at  least  double  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  honey  could  thus  be  turned 
out,"  p.  555.  I  wonder,  now,  I  wonder,  if 
those  Massachusetts  fellows  haven't  set  that 
a  peg  too  high.  Some  say  no  more  extract- 
ed than  comb  can  be  produced.  Generally 
50  per  cent  more  has  been  claimed,  and 
recently  that  has  been  advanced  to  100  per 
cent.  Is  there  in  any  of  this  anything  more 
than  loose  guessing?  What  proof  is  there 
for  any  of  the  statements? 

The  death  of  O.  0.  Poppleton  makes 
me  feel  lonesone.  He  was  one  of  the  veter- 
ans you  couldn't  know  without  liking. 
[He  certainly  was  a  lovable  man.  He  had 
friends  everywhere;  but  not  only  that,  he 
was  a  prince  among  beekeepers.  The  bee- 
keeping world  has  lost  a  most  valuable 
man. — Ed.] 

J.  L.  Byer,  you  say,  p.  872,  "  Honey 
prices  are  ruling  high,  higher,  and  highest 
ever — at  least  the  highest  for  our  tim.e." 
If  you  had  said  "  for  my  time  "  it  would  be 
all  right;  but  some  of  us  remember  when 
honey  was  higher  than  now,  tlie  rule  being 
that  it  kept  even  with  the  price  of  butter. 

"SiMOKE  makes  bees  run  ;  so  when  hunting 
for  a  queen  don't  smoke  but  spray  with 
sweetened   water." — Schweiz.  Bztg.,  252. 
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DO  you  need 
a  new  morn- 
i  n  g  dress  ? 
Please  don't 
think  me  rudely 
inquisitive.  I 
merely  w  a  nted 
to  suggest  that 
you  leould  not  do 

better  than  buy  one  of  the  "  Food 
T'niforms,"  sometimes  called 
Hooveralls.  The  uniform  is  trim, 
servioeable,  becoming,  easy  to  laun- 
der and  to  put  on,  for  it  fastens 
with  only  one  button.  It  makes  an 
ideal  morning  dress,  and  is  equally 
useful  as  a  coverall  apron  to  slip  en 
over  your  best  street  gown  to  go  to 
the  kitchen  and  get  a  meal.  The  front 
is  reversible,  thus  prolonging  its  useful- 
ness before  it  needs  the  tub.  On  the 
sleeve  is  the  insignia  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration as  shown  at  the  head  of  this 
page.  T  shall  have  to  admit  that  the  neat, 
detacliable,  white  pique  cuffs  are  nearly  al- 
ways detached  from  my  uniform,  for  I  am 
the  kind  of  woman  who  gets  into  her  work 
clear  up  to  h.er  elbows.  The  uniforms  can 
be  ]iurchased  ready  made  for  $2.95.  Wear- 
ing one  helps  a  woman  to  bear  in  mind  tlie 
sajdng  current  in  England,  "  Nothing  we 
can  do  can  equal  what  the  boys  at  the  front 
endui'e." 

Whether  you  wear  the  Food  Uniform  or 
not  is  a  matter  of  personal  preferenice  and 
convenience;  but  I  earnestly  hope  every 
Gleanings  family  has  a  Home  Card  hang- 
ing in  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  kitchen, 
and  a  card  in  the  front  window  showing 
you  are  a  member  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration. Is  there  a  woman  who  can  hesi- 
tate to  sign  the  food  pledge  when  she  tliinks 
of  that  bereaved  mother  in  Evans\'ille,  Ind., 
the  mother  of  our  first  American  hero  to 
die  in  the  trenches  in  France?  Then  there 
are  the  mothers  of  the  two  other  boys  who 
gave  their  lives  at  the  same  time;  there  are 
the  mothers,  wives,  or  sweethearts  of  the 
seventy  men  who  gave  their  lives  on  the 
transport  Antilles;  and  iierhaps  even  more 
deser\nng  of  our  sympathy  are  the  mothers 
of  the  twelve  American  boys  who  were  tak- 
en prisoners  by  the  Grermans.  We  mothers 
whose  sons,  undei"  the  age  of  conscription, 
are  still  safe  in  school,  should  be  willing 
to  saicrifice  to  the  limit  to  hast'en  the  end  of 
the  war  and  stop  this  horrible  sacrifice  of 
the  youth  and  hope  of  the  world.  And  we 
liave  not  yet  been  asked  to  make  any  real 
sacrifices.  AVe  are  asked  to  "  Eat  plenty, 
wisely,  without  waste,  and  thus  help  win 
tlie  war." 

L"t    us   now   consider  how  we  can   carry 
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out  the  request 
to  make  Tues- 
day a  meatless 
and  Wednesday 
a  Avheatless  day. 
Some  have  said 
they  ]ireferred 
to  make  some 
other  day  a 
meatless  day.  Tliat  is  your  privi- 
lege ;  but  I  believe  it  is  wiser  to  take 
tlie  day  requested  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration for  two  reasons  :  In  the 
first  place,  if  every  one  aiccepts 
Tuesday  as  a  meatless  day,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  you  will  not  have  t» 
make  apologies  to  your  guests;  and 
as  the  hotels  and  restaurants  are  asked  to 
observe  tlie  same  day,  no  member  of  the 
family  will  be  apt  to  spoil  j^our  meatless 
plans  by  eating  meat  at  a  iDublie  eating- 
place.  In  the  second  place,  Friday  has 
always  been  observed  as  a  meatless  day  by  a 
large  jjart  of  the  population,  and  you  can 
u.sually  get  fresh  fish  at  tlie  markets.  There- 
fore if  you  observe  Friday  as  a  fish  day  you 
can  have  Iwo  meatless  days  half  a  week 
apart..  As  one  Avriter  puts  it,  "United,  we 
eat ;  divided,  we  starve." 

When  I  began  to  plan  these  menus  I  had 
in  mind  a  meatless  day,  a  wheatless  day.  and 
sugarless  day ;  but  after  writing  the  menus 
for  the  meatless  and  wheatless  days  I  f  nmd 
they  were  both  sugarless.  To  tell  the  truth, 
our  town  has  been  so  nearly  sugarless  for 
some  time  back  that  I  have  become  quite 
expert  in  planning  sugarless  meals  for  the 
Puerden  family,  and  I  doubt  if  the  members 
of  the  family  have  even  noticed  the  differ- 
ence. The  Food  Administration  says  th's  is 
the  time  to  draw  upon  our  stores  of  pre- 
serves, jellies,  and  sweet  canned  fruit  to 
help  tide  us  over  the  next  few  weeks  until 
the  beet  and  cane  sugar  begins  to  move.  It 
is  al'-'o  the  time  for  us  beekeepers  in  every 
way  possibe  to  substitute  honey  for  sugar. 
Mr.  Puerden  suggests  that  we  observe  an 
eatless  day  a  week.  It  might  not  hurt  some 
of  us  grownups  to  have  seven  eat-less  days 
a  week.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  put  that  hy- 
])hen  in  myself.  The  proverbial  fall'en 
angel  of  the  printing-office,  the  proof- 
reader, the  editor,  or  some  other  meddle- 
some person  persists  in  sprinkling  my  copy 
with  hj'phens.  It  sometimes  takes  me  as 
much  as  fifteen  minutes  in  a  single  month 
to  remove  superfluous  liy]>hens  from  the 
proof.  I  am  monthly  expecting  to  see  my 
maiden  name  tied  to  Puerden  by  a  liyphen 
at  the  head  of  this  department.  .lust  to 
illustrate  how  muf  h  harm  a  misplaced  punc- 
tuation mark  may  cause,  some  misguided 
person   inserted   an   interrogation   point   in 
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ray  copy,  where  1  innocL'iilly  sns'Ses^ted  that 
M.  A.  0.  tell  us  poraethinii'  about  his  potato- 
digging.  Would  you  believe  it,  that  inter- 
rogation point  came  near  shattering  a  life- 
long friendship? 

MEATLESS  DAY. 


BREAKFAST 

DINNER 

Oranges 

Baked  beans* 

Creamed  codfish 

Baked    potatoes 

Whole-wheat  toast 

Honev  brown  bread  (Air- 

Honev 

lino  Honev  Book) 

•Coffee    (milk  for  children) 

Celery 

Dates        Apples 

SlT'i'KR 

OS 

LUNCHKON 

Cream  of  celery  soup* 

Toast  squares 

Potato  muffins* 

Honey  bran  drops   (November  issue) 

Home-canned    raspberries 

WHEATLESS   DAY 

PHEAKFAST  DINNER 

Grapefruit  Shepherd's    pie     (mashed 

Corn  flakes  with  top  milk  potato  crust) 

Buckwheat  griddle   cakes  Creamed  onions 

Honey  Canned  string  );ean  salad 

<?offee   (milk  for  children)  Rye    bread 

Apple  tapioca* 

SUrPKR    OR    LUNCHEON 

Welch  rarebit* 

Baked  potatoes 

Hoe  cake  or  cornmeal  muffins 

Honey 

Canned  peaches 

OHRISTMAS    DINNER 

Roast  chicken,  turkey,  or  duck 

Stuffing        Cranberry   jelly 

Mashed  potatoes  Winter  squash 

Whole-wheat  bread 

Home-made  pickle  relish 

Celery 

Honey  Suet  Pudding* 

Christmas  sauce,  or  honey  sauce* 

Fruits,  nuts,  and  raisins 

Coffee 

There  we  several  points  to  which  I  wish 

to  call  your  attention  in  the  above  menus. 


In  the  first  place,  tested  recipes  are  given 
below  for  the  dishes  .starred.  The  empliasis 
should  be  on  the  word  "  tested,"  for  there 
has  been  much  joking  of  late  about  war- 
time recipes. 

Notice  that  potatoes  are  used  in  some 
form  at  least  twice  a  day;  and  for  those 
who  prefer  heartier  breakfasts,  potatoes 
could  be  added.  The  growers  patriotically 
increased  their  potato  crops,  and  thereby 
stood  by  the  Flag.  It  is  now  up  to  us 
housekeepers  to  stand  by  the  growers.  Al- 
so an  increase  in  the  use  of  the  perishable 
potato  means  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  use  of  the  less  perishable  wheat.  The 
shepherd's  pie  is  made  as  an  ordinai-y  meat 
pie  with  a  thick  upper  crust  of  mashed 
potato.     Make  it  without  an  under  crust. 

To  be  consistent,  the  baked-bean  recipe 
calls  for  no  pork  or  bacon ;  but  if  you  have 
a  piece  of  bacon  rind,  wash  the  skin  side 
and  use  it  in  the  baked  beans  for  flavor. 

Let  me  esi>ecially  recommend  the  recipe 
for  honey  suet  pudding.  Many  people 
have  asked  me  for  that  recipe,  for  it  is  an 
unusually  tender,  delicious  pudding,  with  a 
much  more  delicate  flavor  than  when  made 
with  molasses.  The  Christmas  sauce  is 
beautiful  in  color.  Last  Christmas,  at  a 
large  family  dinner  some  of  the  men  chose 
mince  pie  rather  than  pudding;  but  when 
they  saw  the  tempting-looking  pink  sauce 
they  insisted  on  spreading  it  liberally  over 
their  portions  of  pie. 

Speaking  of  pie,  my  i)umpkin-pie  recipe. 

Continued  on  advertising  page. 


PLEDGE  CARD  FOR  UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 

If  you  lia\'e  already  signed,  pas8  tliis  on  to  a  friend. 

TO  THE  FOOD  ADMINISTRATOR  : 

I  am  glad  to  join  yon  in  the  service  of  food  conservation  for  onr 
nation  and  I  hereby  accept  memhership  in  the  United  States  Pood 
Administration,  pledging  myself  to  carry  out  the  directions  and  ad- 
vice of  the  Food  Administrator  in  my  home,  insofar  as  my  eireum- 
stanees  permit. 


Name 


Street 

CitA' State 


There  are  no  fees  or  dues  to  Vte  paid.  The  Food  Administration  wishes  to 
have  as  members  all  of  those  actually  handling  food  in  the  home. 

Anj'one  may  have  the  Home  Card  of  Instruction,  but  only  those  signing 
pledges  are  entitled  to  Membership  Window  Card,  which  will  be  delivered  upon 
receipt  of  the  signed  pledge. 


In  order  to  reach  any  who  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  to  sign  the  food  pledlge  we  are  printing 
it  herewith.  Sign  it  and  thereby  enroll  yourself  among  the  millions  of  women  who  are  helping  to  win  the 
war  by  feeding  their  families  plentifully,  yet  without  waste. 

Cut  out  the  pledge  and  mail  it  to  The  United  States  Food  Administration.  Washington,   D.  C. 
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HAVE  been 

incli  n  e  d    to 

look  with  en- 
vy at  the  queen- 
breedtersi,  whom 
I  have  thought 
Avere  indepenid- 
ent  of  the  sea- 
sons, their  busi- 
ness continuing'  whether  tlie  flowers  flowed 
with  nectar  or  otherwise,  while  we  poor 
honey-producers  were  wholly  dependent  on 
the  flowers;  but.  alas!  it  would  seem  from 
the  recital  of  their  woes  in  the  November 
number  of  Gleanings  that  they  too  must 
depend  upon  the  weather. 


A.  W.  Finley  goes  for  me  on  page  849 
because  I  remarked  somewhat  flippantly 
that  shallow  extracting-frames  were  a  first- 
class  nuisaneie.  I  am  free  to  admit  that 
they  have  some  advantages.  A  deep  eight- 
frame  super  is  but  little  heavier  when  filled 
with  honey  than  a  ten-frame  shallow  super. 
This  year  Ave  have  had  to  feed  quite  heavilv 
for  winter,  and  are  not  able  to  buy  enough 
sugar  to  complete  the  feeding.  How  nice 
to  be  able  to  take  from  our  supers  two  or 
three  full-depth  frames  solid  with  honey 
and  drop  them,  into  a  hive  that  happens  to 
lack  stores !  If  they  were  all  shallow 
frames  we  should  certainly  be  in  trouble. 
Again,  extraeting-combs  with  us  are  apt  to 
become  clogged  with  pollen  after  a  few 
years'  use.  How  convenient  to  drop  them 
into  the  brood-chamber  and  use  them  for 
brood-combs  when  we  find  them  this  way ! 
As  our  surplus  honey  is  usually  all  white 
honey,  we  have  little  need  for  sorting  it. 

Gleanings  for  November  announces  the 
death  of  my  friend  0.  0.  Poppleton.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him  not  long  ago,  and 
he  was  planning  to  go  into  a  soldiers'  home 
in  southern  California  for  the  coming  win- 
ter, liaAang  no  thought  that  he  was  so  near 
the  end  of  his  earthly  life. 

He  was  a  rather  unusual  man  in  many 
ways.  His  business  with  its  successes, 
failures,  and  disapiDointments,  and  also  his 
constant  ill  health  during  his  later  years, 
had  not  made  him  hard  or  sour,  but  always 
cheerful  and  hopeful,  ever  ready  to  do  an- 
other a  favor.  He  was  a  good  man,  thru 
and  thru,  and  we  can  hardly  regret  that  he 
has  entered  into  a  fuller,  richer,  freer  life 
than  he  kne^v  here. 

*  «  * 

Tt  is  doubtless  true,  as  Mr.  P.  C.  Chad- 
wick  asserts,  page  780,  that  a  shell  fired 
from  a  gun  will  not  travel  as  far  in  an 
atmosphere  heavily  charged  Avith  moisture 
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as  in  air  with 
vei-y  little  mois- 
ture; but  it  does 
not  necessarily 
follow  that  a 
bird  or  bee  can 
fly  more  freely 
in  air  Avitli  little 
moisture.  A  shell 
is  propelled  by  an  explosion  in  the  gun, 
while  birds  or  bees  are  propelled  by  their 
wings.  Heavier  air  gives  their  wings  a 
greater  force  than  lighter  air. 

*  *  •* 

There  is  no  reason  Avliy  bees  should  nnt 
A\'inter  well  by  Demuth's  method  of  packing 
(see  page  843).  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
put  a  hundred  hiA^es  into  such  shape  if  I 
had  the  supers  at  liberty  for  this,  purpose. 
Indeed,  the  shape  of  such  a  hive  9  x  10  x  18 
in.  high  on  end  would  be  ideal;  and,  given  a 
little  upward  ventilation,  a  good  colony  with 
sufficient  stores  would  M'inter  A'ery  Avell  in 
northern  Vermont  without  any  packing  at 
all,  but  would  fare  better  Avith  some,  no 
doubt. 

't;     *     * 

That  is  a  capital  idea  that  F.  Greiner 
offers  on  page  862  when  he  affirms  that  bee 
.  conventions  are  not  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
structing beginners,  but  for  action.  Tliere 
are  many  practical  questions  of  large  finan- 
cial importance"  that  can  better  be  settled 
in  conventions  than  elseAvhere,  wlule  the 
best  method  of  introducing  queens  may  safe- 
ly be  left  to  the  directions  sent  out  by  the 

breeders  of  queens. 

«•  «■  « 

By  the  Avay,  Avhil?  at  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  recently,  J.  G. 
Byard  shoAved  me  the  combs  of  a  colony  of 
bees  that  had  Avintered  on  the  branch  of  a 
tree  in  the  cold  bleak  climate  of  eastern 
New  England  Avithout  any  protection  what- 
ever. The  colony,  as  I  understood,  came 
thru  in  fair  condition. 

*  *  * 

Some  of  our  beekeepers  who  liave  to  feed 
for  Avinter,  and  Avho  have  failed  to  lay 
in  a  store  of  sugar  during  the  summer  Avben 
it  was  to  be  had,  are  now  in  trouble,  for  it 
can  be  bought  only  iji  ver^^  small  amounts. 
As  a  result,  there  Avill  doubtless  be  some 
loss    of   bees    from    starvation    during    the 

coming  winter. 

"  *  *  * 

I  quite  agree  Avith  Mr.  Cliadwick  that  a 
large  hive  Avill  give  us  a  larger  Avorking 
force  than  a  small  one.  A  few  extra  combs 
in  a  hive  seem  to  act  like  a  balance-Avheel 
on  an  engine — absorbing  poAver  Avhen  there 
is  a  surplus,  and  giving  oflf  power  when 
there  is  any  lack — a  very  good  thing. 
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BELIEVE 

the  use  of 

cartons  to 
cover  sections  of 
honey  should  be 
encouraged,  as  it 
not  only  keeps 
the  comb  from 
dust     and     dirt, 

but  from  flies  and  other  sources  of  dis- 
ease, and,  in  addition,  g-ives  us  a  chance 
to  employ  cheap  advertising  on  each  carton. 
*  *  *  I  believe  in  the  use  of  a  nice  tasty 
carton  that  Avill  compare  well  with  other 
packages  with  which  it  is  placed.  *  «  * 
I  believe  it  will  pay." — J.  E.  Crane  in 
Doviestic  Beekeeper,  p.  3(50. 

FINDIKG   A  LOCATION   IN   THE    SOUTH. 

'•  The  northern  beekeeper  who  dreams  of 
finding  an  ideal  location  in  the  South  should 
spend  some  time  there  before  tearing  up 
stakes  and  moving  his  family.  In  general, 
southei'n  locations  are  not  equal  to  those  in 
the  North,  and  social  conditions  are  so 
different  that  one  should  become  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  South  before  making  a 
change.  *  *  *  The  best  plan  for  one 
contemplating  such  a  change  is  to  spend  his 
winters  in  the  South,  becoming  familiar 
with  the  conditions  and  customs,  until  he 
feels  sure  that  he  is  prepared  to  adjust 
himself  to  them.  The  nortliern  man  who 
goes  south  expecting  to  show  those  who 
haAe  lived  there  for  years  a  better  Avay  of 
doing  things  is  not  likely  to  siiciceed  very 
tar. "--American  Bee  Journal,  p.  332.  [Ad- 
vice more  safe  and  sane  has  not  been  given. 
— E.  G.  B.] 

AVINTER  CARE  OP  BEES. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  the  federal  bead  of 
apiculture  in  the  United  States,  writing  in 
a  recent  and  timely  bulletin,  emphasizes  one 
fact  that  is  of  universal  importance;  viz., 
the  imperative  need  of  wind  protection. 
He  says  that  wind  protection  is  necessary, 
and,  unless  it  is  provided,  heavy  packing  is 
of  little  value.  We  believe  this  advice  is 
as  valuable  for  beemen  in  the  South,  even  in 
Florida,  as  it  is  further  north,  especially  so 
in  November,  December,  January,  and  Feb- 
ruary. The  two  latter  months  need  it  for 
the  sake  of  the  early  breeding,  the  two  for- 
mer for  the  sake  of  the  life  of  the  bees  and 
the  conservation  of  honey. 

GOOD     inFAS     IN     AMERICAN     BEE     JOURN.'^L, 

P.  336. 
1.  Use  of  ten-gallon  milk-cans  for  trans- 
porting honey  from  outyards  to  the  home 
apiary  and  extracting-room.  They  are 
easily  handled,  are  strong,  tight,  and  yet 
the  honey  is  easily  poured  out  to  the  last 
drop. 


E.  G.  Baldwin 
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2.  Doctoring 
the  bee-escapes. 
If  of  board,  the 
Porter  escape  is 
in  the  center  and 
strips  are  nailed 
to  the  board, 
meeting  in  the 
center  and  divid- 
ing the  board  into  four  e((ual  sections  that 
center  at  the  escape.  If  the  wire .  escape 
is  used,  the  escapes  are  at  opposite  diagonal 
'"orners,  and  a  strip  of  wood  rurs  from  one 
to  tlie  other  across  the  board,  making  tAvo 
triangular  sections  of  the  board.  These 
both  look  like  good  ideas. 

3.  Enameled  Avire  cloth  is  rolled  into  a 
cylinder  about  the  diameter  of  a  stovepipe 
and  the  lower  end  is  closed  by  like  material. 
This  is  set  into  the  honey-tank,  resting  on 
the  bottom,  and  coming  high  enough  so  the 
top  Avill  be  level  with  the  top  of  the  tank. 
The  honey  poured  or  pumped  into  this  cyl- 
inder is  thus  strained  by  settling  and  is  then 
run  off  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  leaving 
the  sediment  in  the  cylinder.  Later  it  is 
heated  and  run  thru  a  cloth.  Having  been 
once  strained,  the  honey  has  but  little  to 
clog  the  clot II  strainer.  The  plan  seems  in- 
expensive, effective,  and  Avell  worth  a  trial. 

SAVE    THE    WAX. 

"  Mr.  Crane's  writings  are  always  entire- 
ly practical,  and  seasoned  by  a  Avide  ex- 
perience. He  seems,  hoAvever,  to  have  over- 
looked a  source  of  revenue  Avhen  he  recom- 
mends burning  the  scrapings  from  propoliz- 
ed  sections.  Altho  this  material  looks 
worthless,  Avhen  melted  with  plenty  of  water 
and  stirred  thoroly  many  Avill  be  surprised 
to  find  the  propolis  sink  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  and  often  30  per  cent  or  more  of 
Avax  come  to  the  surface  of  the  Avater." — 
E.  G.  Carr  in  Domestic  Beekeeper,  p.  402. 

FROTHING  HONEYS. 

Why  does  honey  froth  or  bubble  when 
no  fei-ment  is  present?  asks  W.  D.  Null, 
American  Bee  Journal,  p.  191.  He  alludes 
to  honeys  in  Alabama  that  are  so  full  of  air 
or  some  element  of  a  frothing  nature  as 
to  blow  out  the  cappings  of  the  cells  at 
times.  He  declares  that  Washington  ex- 
perts say  no  ferment  is  present.  He  begs 
for  more  light  on  the  question.  [In  Florida 
it  is  Avell  knoAvn  that  the  honey  from  the 
cabbage  palmetto  Avill  froth  heavily,  and 
bubble  in  the  cells  on  uncapping.  These 
bubbles  seem  to  be  more  air  than  anything 
else,  for  they  disappear  after  extracting. 
There  is  no  bloAving  or  explosion  of  covers, 
etc.,  such  as  IMr.  Null  describes.  Surely 
more  careful  investigation  along  this  line 
is  demanded. — E.  G.  B.] 
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BEGINNERS'  Lessons 
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ing  for  win- 
ter has  been 
properly  attend- 
ed to,  as  out- 
lined in  Lessons 
9  and  10,  there 
is  but  little  work 

left  to  be  done  among  the  bees  until  the  first 
warm  days  in  the  spring.  The  outside  en- 
trances should  be  reduced  so  that  if  mice 
are  troublesome  they  can  not  find  their  way 
into  the  hive.  An  entrance  ^4  inch  high 
will  not  admit  mice.  The  length  of  the 
ope)iing  should  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
colony,  2  to  3  inches  for  colonies  not  overly 
strong,  and  6  to  8  inches  for  x-ei-y  strong 
ones.  If  winter  cases  are  to  be  used,  thers 
should  be  no  alighting-board  or  other  ob- 
struction which  would  catch  the  ice  and  fill 
up  the  entrance,  thus  shutting  off  the  air. 
It  does  no  harm  if  the  whole  hive  is  covered 
with  snow,  altho  thawing  weather  followed 
by  extreme  cold  is  dangerous,  as  the  en- 
trarces  may  be  entii-ely  ^covered  with  ice. 
At  such  times  it  pays  to  make  an  examina- 
tion and  clear  the  ice  away  if  the  hive  is 
jnu'ked  in  solid.  Loose  snow  never  do3s 
any  harm. 

This  year  many  beekeepers  who  were 
pievented  from  supplying  necessary  stores 
by  reason  of  bad  weather  in  October,  have 
found  themselves  confronted  with  the  sugar 
fainne.  If  the  amount  of  sugar  required 
is  not  too  large,  the  grocers  will  usually 
sell  what  is  needed  to  prevent  .starvation  of 
the  bees,  if  the  situation  is  explained  to 
them.  Remember  that  dirty  sugar  can  he 
used,  even  sugar  that  has  been  tainted  with 
coal  oil.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  the  white  granulated  sugar.  The  best 
grade  of  brown  sugar,  that  which  is  creamy 
in  color,  is  all  I'ight  to  .use  for  winter  stores. 
In  cold  weather  any  sugar  must  be  fed  in 
the  form  of  hard  candy  laid  over  the  top- 
bars,  since  bees  can  not  take  syrup  in  real 
cold  weather.  The  candy  is  made  as  fol- 
lows : 

HARD  CAND^'  FOR  WINTER  ANTI  SPRING  FEEDING; 
HOW  TO  MAKE  IT. 
Into  a  dish  of  hot  water  on  the  stovp,  slowly  pour 
an  equal  amount  of  susrar,  stirrins;  constantly.  Make 
sure  that  the  sugar  is  all  dissolved  before  boiling 
commences.  If  this  nrecaution  is  not  observed,  some 
of  the  undissolved  sugar  is  likely  to  burn,  injuring 
the  flavor  of  the  candy  and  almost  surely  causing 
trouble  for  the  bees  later.  If  one  has  a  candy 
thermometer,  watch  the  temperature,  and  do  not  let 
it  go  above  275  to  280  degrees.  Test  frequently  by 
dropping  a  very  little  of  the  syrup  into  cold  water 
(about  50  to  515  degrees  F.).  When  the  boiling  has 
continued  long  enough  the  drop  of  candy,  when  cool- 
ed in  the  water,  should  be  hard  and  brittle  when 
taken  out;  but  when  placed  in  the  mouth  it  should 
soften  slightly,  so  that  it  is  tough.  When  this  time 
has  arrived,  pour  the  syrup  immediately  on  tn  paraf- 
fined or  waxed  paper  on  a  table.  Have  the  table 
perfectly  level,    and  around  the  outside  of  the  paper 
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put  wooden  sticks 
14  inch  high  to  con- 
fine the  syrup  and 
prevent  it  from  run- 
ning off.  When  the 
randy  i  s  nearly 
hard,  crea-^^e  it  or 
cut  it  with  a  heavy 
knife  so  that  it  may 
be  broken  up  into 
right-t;izod  s<  i  arco 
when  hard. 

The  color  of  the 
candy  when  co'.d  should  be  about  that  of  light  bass- 
wood  honey.  If  it  is  darkened  very  much  it  is 
scorched  aiid  unfit  for  the  bees.  To  prevent  scorch- 
ing, reduce  the  fire  toward  the  last  so  that  the  syrup 
will  boi]  but  slowly 

Among  the  beginners  there  are  members 
of  practically  all  professions,  and  there  are 
also  printers,  storekeepers,  poultrymen,  and 
farmers,  who  keep  a  few  bees.  All  these 
can  profitably  employ  their  time  during  the 
winter  months.  One  who  keeps  bees  as  a 
business  usually  has  plenty  to  do,  for,  aside 
from  the  reading,  studying,  and  planning 
for  the  next  season's  work,  there  is  wax  to 
b;^  rendered  from  cappings,  if  they  have 
been  held  over  from  the  busy  season,  or 
from  an  accumulation  of  scraps  or  old 
combs;  there  is  the  assembling  of  supplies 
needed  for  the  next  honey-flow,  the  nailing, 
painting,  etc. 

Beainners  and  professional  beekeepers 
alike,  in  view  of  the  shortage  of  sugar  and 
the  veiy  great  need  of  a  wholesome  sweet 
to  be  used  as  a  substitute,  should  leave  no 
stone  unturned  in  the  preparation  for  the 
honey-flow  next  season.  In  the  clover  dis- 
tricts especially,  indications,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  read  in  advance,  were  never  better 
for  a  good  honey-flow  next  year.  The  rain- 
fall has  been  above  normal,  and  from  every 
side  come  reports  of  an  abundance  of  clover. 
Beg'inners,  sideliners,  and  those  who  keep 
bees  for  a  livelihood,  should  begin  active 
preparation  at  once,  for  it  is  a  patriotic 
duty  to  conserve  the  bees  which  furnish 
the  purest  and  most  wholesome  sweet  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Beginners  especially 
should  read  the  best  textbooks  during  these 
months  when  the  bees  themselves  require 
little  attention.  The  following  list  is  recom- 
miended,  any  and  all  of  which  can  be  ob- 
tained from*  the  publishers  of  Gleanings, 
and  at  a  reduced  price  in  combination  with 
a  subscription  to  this  journal :  "ABC 
and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture,"  by  A.  I.  and 
E.  R.  Root;  price  $2.50;  or  with  Gleanings 
one  year,  $3.00 ;  "  How  to  Keep  Bees,"  by 
Anna  Botsford  Co-mstock;  price  $1.00,  or 
with  Gleanings  one  year,  $1.50 ;  "  Fifty 
Years  Among  the  Bees,  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller; 
price  $1.00;  or  with  Gleanings  one  year, 
$1.50;  "  Langstroth  on  the  Hive  and  Hon- 
eybee," price  $1.00,  or  with  Gleanings  one 
year,  $1.50;  "Beekeeping,"  by  Dr.  E.  F. 
Phillips;  price  $2.00,  or  with  Gleanings 
one  year,  .$2.50. 
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GM.,  Ontario. 
— In  shipping; 
•  pound  pack- 
ages of  bee* 
ten  Canada  the  bees 
mostly  arrive  in  a 
starving  condition, 
having  in  several 
cases  built  comb  in 
tlie  packages  owing 
to    the    bees    eating 

t'le  candy  in  a  circle,  thereby  presenting  a  large 
surface  area  for  the  bees  to  feed  on.  If  a  piece  of 
till  the  depth  of  the  pie-plate  used  vrere  pressed  into 
tlip  candy  in  a  spiral  form,  starting  from  the  center, 
and  gradually  spiraling  to  the  edge,  a  hole  bored  in 
the  center  of  the  end  of  the  package,  instead  of  a 
slot,  as  used,  this  would  alvrays  allow  the  same  sur- 
face to  be  worked  on  by  the  bees  and  thus  regulate 
the  consumption  of  the  stores. 

A.  While  it  is  true  that  bees  in  pound 
packages  are  sometimes  short  of  stores,  this 
shortage  would  not  be  corrected  by  the  plan 
proposed — in  fact,  it  would  be  made  worse  in 
that  the  bees  wonld  get  caught  in  the  nar- 
row passageway,  and  three  or  four  of  them 
would  be  stuck  in  the  candy  so  that  the  rest 
of  the  bees  would  starve  to  death  when  a 
plentiful  supplj^  was  furnished  in  the  cage. 
A  long  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  very 
important  to  have  the  opening  to  the  candy 
large  enough  so  that  a  few  bees  will  not 
plug  up  the  opening.  We  therefore  make 
the  opening  in  the  form  of  a  slot  wide 
enough  so  that  if  one  or  two  bees  are  stuck 
in  the  candy  there  will  still  be  opportunity 
for  other  bees  to  get  at  the  food. 

F.  E.  W.,  B.  C. — 1.  Is  comb  for  chunk  honey 
u.sunlly  produced  from  foundation  or  starters  ?  2. 
If  from  full  foundation,  what  weight  is  used,  and 
what  depth  of  frame?  3.  Is  ordinary  section  foun- 
dation manufactured  in  full  Langstroth  depth?  4. 
If  so,  can  this  be  used  without  wire  or  other  sup- 
port? 

A.  1.  We  are  not  sure,  but  we  believe  it  is 
the  general  practice  to  use  starters  only.  2. 
If  full  slieets  are  used,  the  ordinary  light 
brood  would  be  necessary.  Super  and  extra- 
thin-super  foundation  would  stretch  too 
much,  and  possiblj'  break  down.  You  might 
be  able  to  use  the  ordinary  thin-super  foun- 
dation width,  which  would  reach  down  to 
about  half  the  depth  of  the  frame.  3.  No. 
1.  If  the  thin  super  for  sections  were  made 
full  width  it  would  have  to  have  horizontal 
wires  to  support  it;  and  these  wires  would 
be  objectionable  in  that  they  would  inter- 
fere with  cutting  out  the  combs  when  they 
were  filled. 

"\V.  G.  M.,  Idaho. — In  case  a  man  in  the  North 
orders,  say,  15  lb.  of  bees  from  the  South,  and  they 
arrive  in  bad  condition  (over  two-thirds  dead  from 
starvation)  and  the  northern  man  takes  them  out  of 
the  depot  in  order  to  save  the  few  remaining  live 
ones,  who  should  stand  the  express  on  the  dead  bees 
— the  breeder  or  purchaser? 

A.  The  consignee  of  an  ordinary  commodi- 
ty may  refuse  to  accept  a  shipment  that 
reaches  him  in  bad  order.  In  this  case, 
legally  he  probably  would  not  be  required  to 
pay  express  charges.  Cases  similar  to  this 
have  come  up  in  regard  to  the  shipment  of 
fruit;    but   common    fairness   would   suggest 
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that  the  con- 
signee accept 
shipment  in  case 
of  live  bees, 
provided  a  part 
of  them  were 
alive,  and  by  the 
same  token  the 
shipment  should 
be  replaced. 
It  is  the  rule,  however,  that  the  consignee 
is  expected  to  pay  express  charges  on  the 
second  shipment  as  well  as  on  the  first.  But 
if  a  shipper  wants  a  jjleased  customer  he 
would,  perhaps,  do  well  to  pay  the  express 
charges  on  the  second  shipment.  But  some- 
times the  express  company  is  negligent  or 
careless,  in  which  case  the  consignee  should 
collect  from  the  carrier  if  he  can. 

You  have  proposed  a  rather  nice  question 
on  exact  legality  and  equity.  It  is  hard  to 
lay  down  a  general  rule  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  three  parties  in  the  transac- 
tion— shipper,  carrier,  and  consignee.  The 
second  party  is  very  often  the  one  to  blam", 
and  not  the  first.  Sometimes  the  carrier 
routes  the  package  over  its  own  lines  in  a 
long  roundabout  way,  when  if  it  had  been 
shipped  direct  with  a  short  haul  the  bees 
would  have  gone  thru  in  good  order. 

Practically  all  cases  of  this  kind  must  re- 
ceive individual  treatment;  and  in  most 
cases  the  shipper  should  stand  between  his 
customer  and  loss  as  a  matter  of  good  busi- 
ness sense  in  order  that  he  may  build  up  a 
permanent  trade  in  the  future. 

F.  C.  J.,  Arizona. — I  bought  somei  two-story  hives 
which  had  had  but  half  sheet  starters.  The  lower 
half  in  the  second  storj'  had  been  drawn  out  to  drone- 
cells.  Will  it  be  all  right  to  raise  these  to  a  third 
story  and  put  in  their  place  frames  of  full-sheet 
starters?  I  have  100  other  hives  that  wintere-l  with 
the  second  story  half  full  of  honey.  After  brood 
starts  would  it  be  all  right  to  raise  it  up  and  put  a 
story  of  empty  starters  between? 

A.  It  would  be  perfectly  proper  to  raise 
the  story  that  contains  the  drone  comb  and 
put  under  it  supers  containing  full  sheets  hf 
foundation.  Full  sheets  are  much  more 
satisfactory,  and  always  better  for  begin- 
ners. While  the  bees  will  build  worker 
comb  from  mere  starters,  the  conditions  have 
to  be  favorable.  If  you  hive  the  swarm  on 
starters  it  may  or  may  not  build  all  worker 
comb.  The  main  thing  is  to  have  a  moder- 
ate honey-flow,  no  faster  than  bees  can  take 
care  of  when  they  will  build  worker  combs 
for  the  queen.  If  the  flow  is  very  rapid  they 
will  build  drone  comb  and  neglect  the  queen. 

In  answer  to  your  second  question  we 
would  not  advise  you  to  put  a  super  con- 
taining mere  starters  over  the  brood.  It 
may  work  out  all  right,  and  it  may  not;  a 
good  deal  will  depend  on  conditions.  If  you 
scatter  a  few  of  these  frames  containing 
starters  in  between  frames  of  brood  the  bees 
will  draw  them  down  and  fill  them  out  with 
worker  comb.  You  can  spread  the  brood  in 
this  way  providing  it  is  warm  enough,  and  in 
your  part  of  the  country  we  jti'esume  there 
will  be  no  trouble  on  that  score. 
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Another  Plan  of  From    the    colony    of 

Eliminating  laying   workers   I  re- 

Laying  Workers  move     three     combs, 

place  a  frame  of 
foundation  or  drawn  comb  next  to  the  re- 
maining combs,  and  then  introduce  a  two- 
frame  nucleus  with  a  la^nng  queen  in  the 
side  left  vacant. 

Mathis,  Texas.  H.  D.  Murry. 


New  Scheme  for  Tlie    illustrations   show 

Colony  Records  two     sample     sheets 

which  I  have  prepared 
for  keeping  a  simple  and  accurate  account 
of  an  apiary.  I  know  of  no  such  book  on 
the  market,  but  would  be  glad  to  see  one 
published.  For  the  beginner  it  would  be 
ideal  because  he  could  profit  much  by  past 
experience  as  he  referred  to  his  account 
from  time  to  time.  It  would  be  no  less  valu- 
able to  the  experienced  beekeeper  who  would 
use  it  for  studying  the  success  of  past  treat- 
ments of  diseases,  the  progress  of  weak  colo- 
nies, or  for  choosing  a  hive  from  which  to 
breed  queens.  It  seems  to  me  such  a  book 
as  this  would  enable  beekeepers  to  run  their 
apiaries  on  a  more  scientific  basis. 

New  Haven,  Conn.     Clarence  B.  Mackav. 


DIFFERENT  FIELDS 


The  Distance  Being  interested  in  the 

Bees  Will  Go  distance    bees    fly    for 

for  Xectar  nectar,     I    have     made 

many  tests  on  this  par- 
ticular question.  When  I  started  beekeep- 
iiig  I  lived  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  a  vil- 
lage called  Tale,  near  the  btinks  of  the 
river  Aire.  It  happened  that  exactly  three 
miles  as  the  crow  flies  was  a  place  where 
much  heather  abounded.  This  place  was 
called  Baildon,  and  was  on  the  edge  of  Bum- 
bles iloor.  Now,  there  was  no  heather  any 
nearer  than  that,  and  yet  the  first  year  I 
kept  bees  my  one  colony  stored  60  one-pound 
sections  of  heather  honey.  This  not  only 
proves  that  bees  fly  three  miles,  but  also 
that  they  fly  by  scent,  and  often  against  the 
wind,  as  most  frequently  the  winds  came 
from  that  direction. 

I  also  tried  the  experiment  of  dredging 
my  bees  with  flour.  The  entrances  were 
,iust  plastered  with  flour,  so  that  as  they 
came  and  went  they  became  completely  cov- 
ered with  it.  On  investigation  I  soon  found 
that  my  bees  were  working  on  bramble 
bushes  at  least  t"no  miles  and  a  half  away 
from  home.  All  this  has  thoroly  convinced 
me  that,  when  it  is  necessary,  bees  will  fly 
a  considerable  distance  for  nectar. 

Barrie,   Ont.,   Can.  Edgar   Thomas. 
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Easier  Plan  of  The  following  diagram 

Prying  Hives  shows   a   device  of  my 

Apart  invention      for     aiding 

beekeepers    in    pryiiig 
off  supers  more  easily  than  the  ordinary  way. 


The  two  pieces  are  made  of  strong  metal 
which  will  readily  stand  all  possible  strain  to 
which  they  may  be  subjected.  They  are  at- 
tached near  the  corner  of  the  hive,  and  a 
screwdriver  or  other  tool  inserted  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  A  slight  downward  pressure 
loosens  the  super  immediately. 

Hector,    Minn.  Elmer   Anderson. 


Forest  Leaves  in 
Bags  for  Winter 
Packing  Material 


I  don 't  see  why,  in  all 
that  is  said  about  ma- 
terials for  packing,  we 
do  not  hear  more  of 
forest  leaves  (or  any  other  material)  in  bur- 
lap bags.  The  bags  of  leaves  can  be  put 
into  any  place  in  the  fall,  taken  off  at  what- 
ever time  there  is  occasion  for  inspection, 
and  removed  when  desired  the  next  spring, 
all  without  scattering  any  of  the  leaves  into 
a  place  where  they  don 't  belong.  A  bag 
loosely  filled  will  pack  into  any  place  where 
an  equal  quantity  of  loose  leaves  would  go; 
or  if  a  few  bags  are  filled  tightly,  and  put 
on  all  sides  of  a  hive,  having  the  crevices 
between  the  rounded  bags  filled  with  loose 
leaves,  the  thinnest-walled  cracker-box  may 
be  made  into  so  warm  a  skep  that  the  bees 
will  not  know  whether  it  is  warm  or  cold.  ■ 
Ballard  Vale,  Mass.  Steven  T.  Byington. 


ziO^Qf: 


How  to  Get  Kid  A   friend  of  mine  who 

of  Pollen-clogged  is  an  experienced  bee- 
Combs  keeper  recently  showed 
me  some  perfectly  good 
brood-combs  that  he  had  discarded  simply 
because  they  were  filled  with  pollen.  In  this 
vallev  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  combs  thus 


clogged.  It  occurred  to  me  that  some  read- 
ers of  Gleanings  might  like  to  try  my  way. 
Place  the  clogged  combs  al)ove  an  excluder 
with  the  queen  and  plenty  of  brood,  and  the 
pollen  will  rapidly  disappear.  The  explana- 
tion seems  to  be  that  the  workers  have  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  pollen  thru  the  excluder, 
hence  a  shortage  of  pollen  in  the  super. 
Campbell,  Cal.  C.  F.  Alexander. 


A  Big  Gain  for  During    the    past    sea- 

Only  Seven  Days  son  we  experienced  an 

unusual  gain  in  the 
scale  hive  for  the  period  of  July  9-15.  Dur- 
ing these  seven  days  the  scale  hive  showed 
a  total  gain  of  81  pounds,  or  an  average  foT 
the  seven  days  of  11  4/7  pounds.  This  was 
only  from  clover — white  and  alsike.  We 
mav   have   established   a   record   for   clover. 


July 


9, 

10 

10, 

12 

11, 

11 

12, 

llVz 

i;^. 

13 

1-*. 

12 

15, 

IIV^ 

pounds. 


Eain  then  cheeked  the  gain,  altho  as  good 
gains  were  made  several  times  afterward, 
but  not  for  seven  consecutive  days.  The 
total  gains  of  this  hive  were  312  pounds,  the 
highest  being  from  basswood,  14  pounds  in 
one  day.  The  basswood  flow  was  cut  very 
short  by  a  'rainstorm. 

Minnesota  Honey  Farm. 

Foreston,  Minn. 


• 

P^^-^M 

&l^ 

A.  E.  Crand.m.i.  &  Son 
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How  one  beekeeper  advertises. 
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Don  't  Put  Out  the 
Fire  With  Water 
When  the  Wax 
Boils  Over 


A  few  days  ago  I  was 
melting  a  jjan  of  bees- 
wax on  the  kitchen 
stove.  Altho  I  watchod 
it  carefully  to  prevent 
it  from  getting  too  hot,  it  suddenly  boiled, 
running  over  the  top  and  down  the  sides 
of  the  stove.  In  an  instant  the  stove  was 
in  a  mass  of  flames  which  rose  clear  to  the 
ceiling.  The  heat  was  so  great  no  one  could 
approach.  Eealizing  the  great  danger  of 
the  flames  spreading,  I  seized  a  small  box- 
ful of  salt  which  was  near  by.  The  lirst 
handful  greatly  checked  the  blaze  and  it 
took  only  four  or  five  handfuls  to  put  the 
fire  completely  out.  M.  L.  Dodson. 

Jennings,  Kans. 

[There  have  been  a  good  many  fires  caus- 
ed by  wax  boiling  over  on  a  hot  stove,  so 
we  publish  the  above  as  a  warning.  Water, 
unless  there  is  a  very  great  amount  of  it, 
only  makes  a  bad  matter  worse. — Ed.] 


CRISMUS  IN  DIXIE 

Bar's  'possum  in  de  uvviim  an'  'taters  by  his  side, 
An'  Mandy's  in  de  kitchen — her  mouif  is  open  wide; 
She's  pattin'  out  de  ash-cake,   an'  singin'  ez  she  go, 
'Praise  Gord  fum  whoni  all  blessin's  des  natchully  do 
flowl 

T's  settin'  by  de  fierplace,  big  back-log  blazin'  bright; 
Iiawd,  I's  a  happy  nigger  dis  berry  Crismus  night. 
Dat  'possum  in  his  graby,  so  rich  an'  nice  an'  brown, 
Dar  aint  no  king  in  Yurrup  kin  beat  it  I'll  be  boun'. 

Our    appetites    am    moojus,    looks    lak    dey'll   nuvver 

fnil — 
We  eats  him  fum  his  toofies  to  de  tip  end  uv  his  tail. 

We  eats  to  full  repletion,  an  den  we  has  ter  stop. 
Uv    'pos'sum,    pone,    an'    'taters    dar    aint    lef    narry 
drop. 

De  snow  is  on  de  bee-gums,  dar's  honey  in  de  comb; 
Bees'  jes  lak  me  in  winter,  dey  laks  ter  stay  at  home. 
So  let  de  win'  howl  outside,  we's  happy  ez  kin  be 
Widin  dis  humble  cabin,  my  Mandy  Gal  an'  me. 


Nashville,    Tenn. 


E.   J.   Adkisson. 


THE   BACKLOT  BUZZER. 
BY  J.   H.   DONAHEY. 

/(  may  be  true  all  right  that  some  people  are  eating  omelettes  to  save  eggs;  but  say,  Ma,  do  ye  notice 
thai  honey  is  a  good  deal  sweeter  now  that  sugar  is  so  scarce? 
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con  vention 

full  of  snap 

and  interest 
"  right  from  the 
word  go "  was 
that  of  the 
Western  New 
York  Honey 
Producers'  As- 
sociation at  Buffalo,  November  13  and  14. 
The  attendance  was  good — over  a  hundred 
at  some  of  the  sessions — and  the  beekeepers 
pi'e.sent,  many  of  wdiom  numbered  their 
colonies  by  the  hundreds,  were  there  for 
business.  W.  L.  Coggshall,  the  2000-colony 
man,  was  there,  as  were  S.  D.  House, 
Charles  Stewart,  and  other  prominent  men 
of  the  State.  There  were  present  also  some 
representative  beekeepers  of  Ontario — J.  L. 
Byer,  E.  T.  Bainard,  Wm.  Couse,  and  J. 
Lincoln.  Altho  the  crowd  was  large  and 
there  were  many  good-natured  debates, 
Pres.  Demuth  kepi  the  sessions  exactly  on 
seh.edule  tiuie,  no  changes  having  to  be  made 
in  the  carefully  prepared  program  that  had 
been  advei'tised.  The  President  in  opening 
the  meeting  said  that  no  more  important 
work  had  been  done  by  the  Association  dur- 
ing the  past  year  than  the  recommendation 
of  a  minimum  price  by  the  market-repoi't 
committee.  All  the  honey  in  the  locality 
had  been  sold.  J.  L.  Byer,  the  first  speaker, 
in  his  remarks  on  beekeeping  as  a  busi- 
ness, alluded  to  beekeeping  as  "  the  only 
honest  way  to  steal  a  living,"  but  he  added 
that  it  is  no  get-rich-quick  scheme. 

S.  D.  House,  one  of  the  best-known  comb- 
honey  specialists  in  the  world,  said  that  the 
day  "has  gone  by  when  the  specialist  comb- 
honey  producer  can  produce  comb  honey 
only."  To  produce  a  fancy  article  he  must 
produce  both  comb  and  extracted,  letting 
the  flow  beg-in  and  taper  off  on  extracting 
combs,  the  bees  working  in  the  sections 
only  during  the  height  of  the  flow.  By  the 
way,  Mr.  House  does  not  fancy  the  word 
"  fancy."  He  does  not  like  to  produce 
honey 'with  the  outer  row  of  cells  next  to  the 
section  sealed  all  around — too.  nuich  drip 
when  the  comb  is  cut  out  on  the  plate; 
and  if  the  honey  is  left  on  the  hives  long 
enough  to  be  sealed  next  to  the  wood,  the 
surface  of  the  cappings  is  much  more  like- 
ly to  be  travel-stained.  There  was  con- 
siderable discussion  in  regard  to  the  sizes- 
of  sections.  Mr.  House  himself  made  an 
appeal  for  a  standard,  and  said  that  if  the 
standard  adopted  Avere  not  like  the  sections 
he  used,  he  would  willingly  change  his 
equipment  over.  The  trend  of  the  discus- 
sion seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  a  4  x  5  plain 
section,    altho    several    dissented    strongly. 
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A  carton  sub- 
mitted    by     the 
New  York  State 
As  s  o  c  i  a  tion, 
showing   a   full- 
sized  view  of  a 
section  of  honey 
in    halftone    on 
each    side,    was 
adopted  by  the  Western  Association,  this 
carton  to  be  used  by  members  of  New  York 
association  only. 

Wm.  Couse,  of  Ontario,  while  not  on  the 
progTam,  was  asked  to  tell  something  of  the 
disappearing^  disease.  He  said  that  while 
no  one  seems  to  know  what  the  disease  shall 
be  called,  nor  what  causes  it,  nevertheless 
it  is  a  serious  trouble.  At  least  three  bee- 
keepers have  had  heaA^y  losses,  one  exten- 
sive beekeeper  near  Niagara  Falls  having 
his  apiary  reduced  from  over  200  to  but 
little  more  than  20  colonies.  Inspector 
Charles  Stewart  also  spoke  on  this  subject, 
and  all  agreed  that  it  is  a  disease  that  will 
need  to  be  watched  very  closely,  whether  it 
be  Isle  of  Wight,  paralysis,  or  something 
that  goes  and  comes  of  its  own  free  will. 
Dampness  and  pollen  were  named  among 
possible  contributing  causes.  The  general 
verdict  was  that  darker  Italians  were  less 
affected  than  goldens. 

J.  II.  Sprout,  of  Lockport,  was  elected 
president  for  the  ensuing  year,  with  Wm. 
F.  Vollmer  again  chosen  secretai-y  and 
treasurer. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  BEEKEEPERS'  CONVEIITION. 

The  Illinois  State  Beekeepers'  convention 
was  held  in  the  sun  parlor  of  the  Leland 
Hotel,  Springfield,  November  14  and  15. 
This  organi.'cation  has  back  of  it  some  of 
the  best  beemen  in  the  country,  such  as  C. 
P.  Dadant,  editor  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal;  his  brother-in-law,  Emil  J.  Baxter, 
of  Nauvoo;  A.  L.  Kildow,  foul-brood  in- 
spector; Dr.  A.  S.  Baxter,  of  Springfield; 
James  A.  Stone,  secretary,  of  the  same  city, 
and  a  dozen  others  almost  equally  promi- 
nent. This  organization  is  the  only  one  in 
this  country  (except  New  York)  that  has 
state  aid  in  the  sum  of  $1000  which  it  uses 
in  furthering  the  industry  in  the  state  and 
is  in  addition  to  the  inspection  fund.  That 
beekeeping  in  Illinois  is  now  in  such  a  floui-- 
ishing  condition  can  doubtless  be  ascribed 
to  th.e  State  association  and  the  work  of 
the  few  men  whose  names  have  been  men- 
tioned. 

Inspector  Kildow  reported  that,  notwith- 
standing mo'.'e  apiaries  were  examined  than 
evei"  before  last  year,  less  disease  was  found 
than  during  the  year  before,  proving  that 
foul  brood  is  not  only  being  held  in  check. 
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but  that  its  ravages  eve  beinci:  considerably 
mitigated. 

There  was  a  discussion  on  the  sulsject  of 
honey  as  a  food,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
first  day,  led  bv  E.  R.  Root.  In  the  evening 
Mr.  Frank  Pellott,  of  Atlantic,  la.,  deliver- 
ed a  very  instructive  illustrated  address  on 
^'Beekeeping  North  and  South."  Mr.  Pellett 
is  the  author  of  a  nu>:ibcr  of  books,  and  a 
writer  of  articles  for  magazines  and  papers 
and  also  a  lecturer. 

On  the  following  day  there  were  Eo:ne 
spirited  discussions  on  outdoor  wintering. 
J.  W.  Rowcn  claimed  tiiat  bees  can  be  win- 
tered in  regular  suiTuner  hives  without  the 
need  and  expense  of  packing  in  liis  iocality. 
He  not  only  claims  it  but  does  it  year  in  and 
year  out.  This  called  forth  a  lot  of  dis- 
cussion which  was  finally  wound  up  by  the 
majority  favoring  packing  of  some  sort. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Dadant  presented 
some  rather  conclusive  arguments  in  favor 
of  IVv-inch  spacing  as  against  1%.  His 
main  reasons  for  adopting  this  size  were  the 
reduction  in  swarming,  a  larger  winter- 
flustering  space,  a  larger  amount  of  stores 
in  the  brood-nest,  and  a  greater  mobility  of 
combs. 

It  was  naturally  expected  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  bee-supply  factories, 
in  the  person  of  E.  R.  Root,  would  combat 
Mr.  Dad  ant's  claims.  Mr.  Root  surjirised 
tlie  audience  by  saying  he  was  afraid  Mr. 
Dadant  was  right,  but  urged  that  the  1%- 
sjiaced  Hoffman  frames  would  be  spaced, 
after  they  were  covered  with  bee-glue,  near- 
ly l^^;  in^^l^-  from  center  to  centei'. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Baxter,  the  newly  elected  presi- 
dent, is  a  live  wire  if  there  ever  was  one. 
He  is  a  man  who  knows  how  to  go  after  a 
legislature  and  get  what  1:j  asks  for.  He 
not  only  knows  how,  but  gets  it.  The  Na- 
tional Beekeepers'  Association  will  do  well 
to  employ  him  as  a  lobbyist  down  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  He  has  a  personal  manner- 
ism that  seems  to  carry  everything  before  it 
irrcsrstibly.  He  would  make  an  excellent 
president  for  the  next  National.  The  bee- 
keej^ors  of  the  country  may  rest  assured 
tliat  he  would  make  things  come  to  pass. 
This  is  no  reflection  on  the  former  officers. 

Dr.  Baxter  was  elected  president  and  Jas. 
A.  SLone  was  elected  secretary. 
»  #  * 

Mr.  L.  E.  Mercer,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive beekeepers  of  Southern  California, 
died  at  the  Bard  Hospital  in  his  home  town, 
Yentura,  Cal.,  on  Oct.  21,  of  acute  nneu- 
monia.  The  deceased  was  born  in  Zanes- 
ville.  01iio,  June  14,  1846,  but  later  lived  in 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  in  1883  removed  to 
Ventura.     He  w^s  fi  beekeeper  before  mak- 


ing his  home  in  southern  California,  and  at 
tlie  time  of  his  deatli  his  four  apiaries  in 
noi'thern  Los  Angeles  County  c-mtained 
more  than  1000  colonies.  He  had  '  racticed 
the  moving  of  bees  quite  extensi'  ';ly.  Of 
late  years  he  had  made  it  a  practif  f^  to  move 
his  bees  down  to  the  orange-gro'cs  of  Los 
Angeles  County  for  an  early  crop  and  back 
to  the  mountains  at  Castair  for  the  sage,  us- 
ing a  large  motor  truck  in  movinc.  He  will 
be  gri'eatly  missed  in  Californ^'n  bee  conven- 
tions, not  so  mueli  for  his  formal  speech- 
m.aking  as  for  liis  genial  friendliness  and 
numerous  little  wrinkles  and  ideas  passed 
around  in  talk  fashion  between  sessions. 
He  \va<  an  ingenious  inventor;  and  a  num- 
ber of  ideas,  later  patented  bv  other  people, 
were  first  put  into  use  by  Mr.  Mercer  in  his 
apiary.  One  notable  example  of  this  is  a 
popular  and  effet've  wax-press.  He  is 
deeply  mourned  by  all  who  kneAV  him  as  a 
kindly,  just,  and  honest  man. 

*  *  * 

West  Virginia  is  coming  to  the  front  as  a 
bee  territory.  It  is  reported  that  bee  dis- 
ease is  under  entire  control  as  the  result  of 
work  done  by  Chief  Inspector  C.  A.  Reese, 
of  Charleston,  and  his  assistants.  Kennith 
Hawkins,  of  the  IJ.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, h.as  spent  a  month  in  that  state 
making  a  survey  of  beekeeping  conditions  in 
ten  counties  and  has  secured  the  pledge  of 
about  fifty  beekeepers  to  act  as  demon- 
strators in  winter-packing  methods  in  co- 
operation with  Ihe  county  farm  agents,  and 
these  beekeepen;  are  expected  to  continue  to 
act  as  demonstrators  of  better  methods  in 
beekeeping  next  summer.  Vast  stretches  of 
tulip,  poplar,  basswood,  sourwood,  and 
gum  exist  in  the  state,  mostly  in  quite  in- 
accessible mountain  regions,  wliere  over  90 
per  cent  of  the  bees  are  in  box  hives.  Re- 
ports of  100  pounds  per  colony  from  log 
gums  have  come  in  from  reliable  sources, 
indicating  what  can  be  done  in  bee  cultura 

in  West  Virginia. 

*  *  * 

Tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Illi- 
nois and  Southei-n  Wisconsin  Beekeepers' 
Association  was  held  in  Freeport,  111.,  on 
Oct.  16.  A  fair  number  of  members  attend- 
ed who  reported  a  poor  honey  crop  thruout 
the  association's  territory,  and  that  there 
are  light  stores  for-  Avinter.  The  officers 
elected  were:  President,  N.  A.  Kluck.  of 
Ijena,  111.;  Vice-president,  S.  M.  Mulnix, 
of  Lena,  Til.:  Secretary  ana  Treasurer,  B. 
Kennedy,  of  Rockford,  111. 

*  -J.'  * 

The  Northern  Wisconsin  Beekeepers'  As- 
sociation will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on 
Saturday,  Dec.  29,  at  the  courthouse  at  An- 
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tigo,  Wis.  The  beekeepei's  of  that  section 
of  the  coimtvy  appear  to  be  very  mneli  alive. 
In  tlieir  booth  at  the  county  fair  they  had 
3500  pounds  of  honey  on  display,  a  four- 
frame  reversible  extractoi",  all  kinds  of  sup- 
plies for  handling'  beijs,  a  large  swarm  of 
bees  in  a  g-lass  hive,  and  nil  kinds  of  cakes, 
pies,  cookies,  and  doughnuts  made  from 
honey  recipes.  E.  H.  Marsh,  of  Antig'o,  is 
secretarj'-treasurer  of  tlie  association. 


The  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Barrer  of  Oct.  14 
contained  a  very  handsome  tribute  to  Ihe 
worth  of  Mi's.  Grace  Allen  as  a  sideline  bee- 
keeper. Beneath  her  published  picture  the 
Banner  printed  this:  "Gifted  young  Nash- 
ville woman  who  has  acliieved  widespread 
recognition  for  her  literary  work.  Mrs. 
Allen  is  quite  an  authority  on  beekeeping, 
and  some  of  her  best  verses  4ire  inspired  by 
lier  bees."  The  article  in  large  part  was  an 
interview  with  Mrs.  Allen  on  her  work  with 

bees. 

*  *  * 

The  Northeastern  Kansas  Beekeepers' 
Association  will  hold  their  annual  meeting 
at  Topeka  on  Dec,  7  and  8,  the  same  date 
as  the  state  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Horti- 
cultural Society  and  at  the  same  place.  Mr. 
A.  R.  Hockcnsmith,  Sta.  B,  Topeka,  Kan., 
is  president  of  this  association. 

*  ^  * 

A  postal  cai'd  received  by  the  Editor  of 
Gleanings  from  Francis  Jager,  President 
of  the  National  Beekeepers'  Association, 
dated  at  Rome,  Italy,  recently,  bore  the  fol- 
lowing message:  "  Best  regards  on  our  re- 
turn from  the  Balkans.     IMay  be  home  early 

in  December." 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Ben  G.  Davis,  or,  more  exactly,  Ben- 
jamin Gant  Davis,  the  well-known  queen- 
breeder  of  Spring-  Hill,  Tenn.,  was  man-ied 
Nov.  f)  to  Miss  Gartha  Blakemore.  Ben 
Davis  is  a  husky  good-looking  beeman,  a 
likable  fellow,  a  good  queen-breeder,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  his  ]iartner  for  life 
will  be  equal  to  if  not  better  than  the  other 
half.     ('ongTatulations,  Ben. 

*  *  * 

]\Ir.  Silas  W.  Bercaw  died  at  his  home  in 
Glendale,  Cal.,  on  Oct.  21,  in  his  80th  year. 
He  has  been  a  resident  of  California  for 
thirty  years,  and  formerly  was  a  resident 
of  Seneca  County,  Ohio.  He  was  an  old- 
time  beekeeper,  and  interested  in  the  craft 
till  the  last. 

Dt   *   * 

The  agricultural  press  of  the  country  is 
paying  m.ore  and  more  attention  to  bees  and 
honey,     A  glance  thru  the  columns  of  the 
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leading  weekly  and  monthly  journals  that 
appeal  to  the  farmer  prove  this  statement. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  vwy  shortly  the 
farm  press  generally  will  provide  perma- 
nent departments  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  beekeeper. 

Commerce  Report,  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  date  of 
Oct,  3,  lists  "  beehive  material  "  as  one  of 
tlie  articles  not  requiring  export  license  at 
j^resent.  Of  course,  no  beehive  material  nui 
any  other  material  can  be  shipped  to  anv 
torritorj'  occuyned  by  the  military  forces  of 
Germany    or   her   allies. 

*  *  * 

The  Mercer  County,  West  Virginia,  Bee- 
keepers' Association  was  organized  at  Ma- 
toaka,  W.  Va.,  on  Sept.  8.  Rev.  H.  I.  Cook 
was  elected  president;  T.  B.  Godfrey,  vice- 
president  ;  and  P.  L.  Vest,  secretary-treasur- 
er. The  meeting  was  an  enthusiastic  one, 
making  the  prospects  good  for  a  very  suc- 
cessful association. 

*  *  • 

The  Mth  annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas 
State  Beekeepers'  Association  will  meet  at 
tlie  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Topeka,  Jan. 
7-8,  1918.  A  splendid  program  is  being 
prepared  and  all  persons  interested  in  bee 
culture  are  urged  to  attend.  A  honey  ban- 
quet will  be  sei-ved  at  noon,  Jan.  8.  0.  A. 
Keene,  of  Topeka,  is  secretary. 

*  •  • 

Mr.  Mellville  Hayes  of  Wilmington,  0., 
president  of  the  Ohio  State  Beekeepers' 
Association,  passed  away  at  his  home  on 
the  morning  of  Nov.  21.  His  death  has 
brought  to  a  close  a  useful  and  good  life, 
and  removed  an  enthusiastic  member  from 
the  ranks  of  Ohio  beekeepers. 
«  *  * 

A  New  Jersey  beekeeper  writes  that, 
while  bees  did  nothing  in  his  locality 
in  the  way  of  storing  a  surplus,  yet  they 
have  there  the  heaviest  crop  of  apples  ever 
known,  and  the  writer  attributes  tliis  to  tli  ■ 
good  work  of  the  bees. 
iiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'Miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!!^ 

TWO     SUBSCRIPTION    BARGAINS 

Altlio  wc  lia\o  lijul  to  advance  the  price 
slightly,  here  is  a  groat  subscription  bar- 
ga  in : 

American    Poultry    Advocate...    )    1  year 

fireen's    Fruit   Grower >     for 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture \    $1.2.'5 

The   Youth 's   Companion )    1  year 

and  >     for 

Gleaninsrs  in  Bee   Culture )     $2.50 

THE  A.   I.   ROOT  CO.,  PubUshers. 
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MY  friends, 
I  have  ii 
long  story 
to  tell  you.  Now 
do  not  be  in  a 
hurry  to  say  it 
is  something  I 
have  told  you 
already,  and 
please  do  not  be 
in  a  huiTy  to 
say  that  what  I 
a  m  telling  i  s 
away  behind  the 
times.  It  may 
be  so  on  the 
start;  but  be 
patient  and  fol- 
low me,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  that  it 
finally  comes  clear  up  to  the  present;  and, 
most  important  of  all,  it  looks  out  ahead  of 
the  present,  and  suggests  that,  instead  of 
worrying'  about  the  high  i>rioe  of  gasolii;e, 
coal,  etc.,  the  great  loving  Father  has  a 
great  unexplored  miniei  of  fuel  just  over  our 
heads  only  awaiting  the  time  when  poor  in- 
firm humanity  shall  waken  up,  rouse  up, 
and  clivib  a  little  higher  than  it  has  over 
done  before. 

Almost  if  not  quite  70  years  agp  I  ran  on 
to  something  about  electricity  in  an  old 
doctor  book.  I  think  I  was  not  over  ten 
years  old  at  that  time ;  but  I  did  the  best  I 
could  to  construct  what  was  then  called  a 
"  galvanic  battery."  After  much  fussing, 
and  perhaps  some  crying  over  it,  my  good 
mother  suggested  that  I  consult  our  family 
physician;  but  the  po'or  fellow  did  net  k  .uw 
much  more  about  electricity  than  I  did. 
Some  time  after,  a  traveling  lecturer  came 
along.  He  told  me  how  to  make  a  battery. 
I  saved  up  my  pennies,  went,  to  the  tin-shop, 
and  asked  the  price  of  sheet  cop])c>r.  I  had 
the  tinner  cut  out  a  pieoe  and  roll  it  up  so 
as  to  make  a  copper  cup.  I  was  going  to 
have  a  tin  bottom  put  in  because  it  was 
cheaper;  but  he  said  I  had  better  have 
bottom  and  all  made  of  copper;  and  I  am 
very  glad  he  gave  me  that  advice,  or  I 
sliould  have  had  another  failure.  This  cop- 
per cup  held  perhaps  three  pints.  Well, 
inside  of  it  we  put  a  bottomless  cup  of  sheet 
zinc.  Three  wires  were  soldered  toi  the  top 
of  this  zinc  cylinder,  and  bent  over  so  the 
three  wires  would  su])port  it  insida  of  the 
copper  cup.  After  I  had  slipped  a  cork  on 
to  each  one  of  the  thiee  wires  so  as  to  in- 
sulate it  from  the  copper,  my  battery  was 
complete.  To  use  it,  I  simply  filled  it  with 
a  solution  of  blue  vitriol,  they  now  call 
it  copper  sulphate.  But  even  this  battery 
did  not  work  (at  least  I  thought  so)  until 
soms  time  after.     Finally  one  of  the  school- 
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The  lightnings  lightened  the  world. — Psalm  77:18. 

Who  hath  gathered  the  wind  in  his  fists? — rROv. 
30:4. 

And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image, 
after  our  likeness;  and  iet  them  have  dominion  over 
tlie  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over 
every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth. — 
Gen.  1:26. 
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books,  Parker's 
Natural  Philoso- 
phy, gave  me 
some  needed  in- 
s  t  r  u  c  tion.  It 
stated  that  a 
current  of  elec- 
tricity, if  passied 
thru  a  wire, 
dose  to  a  mag- 
netio  needle,  the 
needle  would  be 
deflected  from 
its  course.  I 
well  remember 
the  evening 
when  (by  the 
light  of  a  tallow 
candle)  I  stretched  a  wire  north  and  south 
on  top  of  the  dining-table  of  our  humble 
home.  Being  unable  to  possess  a  compass, 
I  supported  a  magnetized  steel  pen  (largiest 
size)  on  top  of  a  needle  near  the  middle  of 
the  table.  The  steel  pen  promptly  pointed 
to  the  north ;  but  after  I  connected  the  wire 
that  lay  just  under  it  with  my  battery,  the 
pen,  ijistead  of  pointing  north,  prom"ptly 
flopped  around  east  and  west.  I  think 
I  gave  a  shout  of  delight,  and  announced 
to  all  the  family  that  my  battery  worked. 
I  soon  got  enough  wire  to  reach  to  the 
further  corner  of  the  room;  and  by  making 
and  breaking  contact  I  could  keep  the  steel 
pen  jumping  back  and  forth,  and  finally 
made  it  revolve  Avith  considerable  rapidity 
by  '-  making  and  breaking "  the  current. 
This  schoolbook  said,  furthermore,  that  a 
coil  of  insulated  wire  around  a  soft-iron 
core  would  make  a  temporary  magnet.  At 
that  date,  no  such  thing  was  known  in  the 
market  as  insulated  copper  wire.  For  in- 
sulation I  used  candle-wicking,  and  soon 
had  an  electro  magiiet  that  would  pick  up 
tacks  and  nails,  and  drop  them  again  as  I 
made  and  broke  the  circuit  by  detaching  the 
Avires. 

About  this  timle  anjotliier  "  electrical 
show  "  came  to  our  town  of  INIogadore, 
Summit  Co.,  Ohio.  I  soon  scraped  up  ac- 
quaintance Avith  the  professor,  and  he  gaA'e 
me  quite  a  little  encouragement  as  AViell  as 
instruction,  I  AA^ent  to  our  blacksmith,  who 
Av.as  a  friend  of  mine,  and  asked  for  the 
largest  Avorn-out  file  he  could  possibly  hunt 
up.  I  had  him  heat  it  and  draAV  it  out  and 
bend  it  in  a  U  shape  so  as  to  makei  Avhat  is 
called  a  horseshoe  magnet.  Then  I  patiently 
ground  oPf  the  file-marks  on  a  grindstone, 
and  had  the  electrical  professor  magnetize 
it.  I  think  it  Avas  strong  enough  to  pick  uj) 
a  small  flat-iron.  This,  of  course,  Avas  a 
permanent  magnet.  By  keeping  the  arma- 
ture across  the  poles  it  would  preserve  its 
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magnetic  properties.  Well,  tlois  little  elec- 
tro-nia^niet  covered  with  the  coil  of  copper 
wire  before  mentioned  was  just  about  long 
enough  to  reach  between  tbei  poles  of  my 
big  U  magnet.  I  soon  had  a  "  spindle "" 
put  thru  it  at  its  middle,  and  then  sup- 
ported it  so  it  oould  revolve  between  the 
poles  of  the  big  magnet. 

You   will   notice,   perhaps,   in  tlie   above 
that  I  was  making  a  rudimentaiy  electric 
motor;  and  thei  motore  of  the  present  day 
that  drive  our  electric  ears  and  great  fac- 
tories  are   simply   my  boyish  experiments 
carried   further,   on  a  much  greater  scale. 
In   order  to  make  this  electro-magiiet  re- 
volve between  the  poles  of  the  U  magnet, 
the  cui-rent  had  to  be  chang^ed  or  reversed 
twice  at  every  revolution.     It  may  be  inter- 
esting for  you  to  know  how  a  boy  out  on  a 
fai-m,  without  tools  or  materials,  manag^ed 
to  make  so  complicated  a  piece  of  mechan- 
ism as  what  we  then  called  a  "  pole-chang- 
er."    I  was  in  the  "  chicken  business,"  even 
at  that  early  age,  and  I  pulled  quills  out  of 
the  wing's  of  my  biddies  until  I  g'ot  some  of 
just  tlie  right  size  to  fit  closely  on  the  shaft 
or  spindle  of  my  little  armature,  if  that  is 
what  it  might  be  called.     Then  I  slipped  on 
a  larger  quill  and  so  on  until  I  got  up  to 
pretty  near  the  size  of  a  silver  penholder.  In 
those  days  it  was  quite  the  fashion  to  have 
silver  penholders.     From  one  of  these  I  cut 
off  a  piece  of  silver  tubing  perhaps  half  an 
inch   long.     This   was  pushed   closely   over 
the  quills  I  have  mentioned.     Yon  see  the 
quills  were   for  insulation.     Then   the  two 
ends  of  the  copper  wire  making  the  coil  I 
have  mentioned  were  soldered  to  the  silver 
tube,  one  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other. 
After  this  was  done,  from  an  old  ivory  comb 
I  cut  a  little  circular  stet  or  pair  of  washers 
of  ivoiy  that  I  used  to  slip  over  the  silver 
tube,  oue  at  one  end  and  one  at  the  other. 
These  i^'Ol•y  washers  were  to  insulate  the 
tube   and   keep  it  in  place  after  I   slit   it 
lengthwise  on  two  sides  with  a  small  file 
so  as  to  make  two  halves  not  touching  each 
other  anywhere.     Then  with  a  silver  spring 
pressing  one  on  one  side  and  one  on  the 
other,  my  pole-changer  was  complete. 

At  tills  stage  of  my  work  I  had  gotten 
where  there  were  not  so  many  failures. 
When  I  fii-st  attached  my  batteiy  wires, 
the  little  engine,  as  I  called  it,  started  off 
with  such  a  whirr  that  it  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  rest  'of  the  household. 
With  some  clock-wheels  I  made  a  register  so 
as  to  ring  a  bell  at  every  hundred  revolu- 
tions. With  this  cheap  home-made  battery 
I  think  my  machine  (so  far  as  I  can  recol- 
lect), when  in  first-class  order,  would  make 
about  a  hundred  revolutions  in  a  second. 

Ijet  us  now  go  back  a  Little.       Besides 
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chickens  and  electricity  I  had  another  hobby. 
It  was  windmills.  When  somebody  said 
that  away  out  west  on  the  desert  they  made 
windmills  to  pump  water,  I  tried  my  hand 
at  a  windmill.  We  lived  on  a  hill  a  littk 
north  of  Mogadore,  where  there  was  almost 
always  a  good  brisk  wind.  After  I  got  my 
mill  all  leady  to  try,  the  wind  did  not  blow. 
It  did  not  blow  on  Friday  nor  Saturday; 
but  on  Sunday  morning  there  was  a  nice 
brisk  wind.  I  had  got  things  all  rigged 
up  to  have  the  windmill  run  a  little  spin- 
niiigwheel,  such  as  tliey  lused  in  those  days 
to  spin  flax.  My  good  mother  was  always 
in  full  sympathy  with  all  my  inventions, 
and  slie  suspected  what  was  coming  with 
the  brisk  wind  Sunday  morning;  and  while 
I  was  getting  dressed  she  said  to  me  some- 
thing like  this: 

"  Amos,  if  I  were  you  I  would  not  fuss 
with  that  windmill,  for  today  is  Sunday, 
and  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  good  wind  to- 
morrow, and  then  you  can  go  to  work  with 
a  clear  conscience." 

I  cannot  remember  what  reply  I  made; 
but  I  went  out  and  looked  at  the  wind  (no 
joke,  mind  you),  and  then  I  looked  at  the 
windmill  all  ready  to  have  the  cloth  sails 
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THE  LITTLE    MOTOR  THAT  BOTH   PUSHED  AND   PULLED. 

In  order  to  understand  the  above,  keep  in  mind 
that  "like  poles  repel  and  unlike  ones  attract."  In 
the  picture,  where  the  north  and  south  poles  are 
opposite,  the  revolvine:  magnet  would  be  held  quite 
strongly  by  the  attraction  of  the  two  opposite  poles; 
but  when  the  pole-changer  represented  above  recer.ses 
the  direction  of  the  current  the  two  north  poles 
would  repel  and  also  the  two  south  poles;  and  the 
revolving  magnet  would  quickly  swing  half  wav 
around:  but  just  as  soon  as  it  gets  in  place  the 
little  pole-changer  reverses  the  current  again,  and 
therefore  we  have  a  constant  "  pushing  and  pulling  " 
as  you  will  notice.  No  wonder  my  little  machine 
started  up  with  a  roar  that  set  my  boyish  heart  wild 
with    delight. 

The  above  explanation  may  help  you  to  under- 
stand the  principle  on  which  the  electric  motors 
of  the  present  day,  that  run  great  factories  of  many 
horsepower,  are  constructed;  and  while  I  dictate 
these  words  today.  Oct.  16,  our  people  are  just  in- 
stalling a  motor  of  160  horse  power  that  weighs 
over  four  tons;  and  this  great  motor  works  exactly 
on  the  principle  I  have  tried  to  explain  to  you  above. 
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tied  up  for  business.  Tiie  temptation  was 
too  great,  even  if  I  was  a  faithful  attendant 
at  Sunday-school  at  that  very  early  age.  I 
thought  I  would  just  give  it  a  little  trial. 
It  worked  even  better  than  I  expected. 
Well,  now,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  to 
make  it  run  the  spinningwheel  but  to  slip 
on  the  belt  made  of  some  soft  material. 
My  mother's  warning  was  ringing  in  my 
ears  as  I  did  so,  and  perhaps  it  helped  to 
make  me  a  little  nervous.  The  spinning- 
wheel  staxted  up  with  a  jump ;  and  before  I 
could  get  my  hand  out  of  the  way  it  caught 
my  thumb  between  the  crank  and  the  up- 
right that  held  the  bearing  of  the  wheel. 
My  yell  of  pain  brought  my  mother  to  the 
spot;  and,  dear  reader,  from  that  day  to 
this  it  seems  to  me  that  whenever  I  under- 
take to  do  anything  on  Sunday  that  seems 
to  transgress  that  command,  ''  Remember 
the  sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy,"  I  have 
been  punished,  in  some  way.  Mrs.  Root 
says  her  only  brother  used  to  say  when  he 
was  a  boj'  that  it  did  not  pay  to  go  fishing 
on  Sunday,  as  a  fellow  always  has  bad  luck 
of  some  kind.  A  little  later  I  built  a  wind- 
mill up  o>n  top  of  a  pole,  and  it  churned 
the  butter  and  pumped  water  for  mother. 
At  tihat  time  there  was  scarcely  a  windmill 
in  Ohio,  and  mine,  of  course,  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  The  only  trouble 
with  it  was  that  the  cloth  sails  generally 
blew  to  pieces  more  or  less  in  the  first  big 
storm. 

When  Gleanings  was  first  started  it  was 
printed  with  a  foot-power  press;  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  received  with  so  much 
favor  that  in  a  little  time  power  of  some 
kind  was  needed,  and  my  first  effort  was  in 
the  shape  of  a  windmill.  I  think  it  was  a  17- 
foot  machine  placed  on  tojD  of  our  two-story 
brick  building.  Wben  the"  wind  did  not 
happen  to  blow,  of  course  we  could  go  back 
to  foot  power  to  get  the  little  journal  out 
on  time ;  and  a  good  many  times  when  the 
wind  sprang  up  in  the  night  I  "  sprang  up  " 
also,  and  ran  the  press  by  windmill  power. 
When  the  press  went  too  fast  I  had  to  hustle 
sometimes  to  feed  the  sheets  and  get  them 
in  straight;  and  I  had  an  arrangement  so 
that  when  the  mill  ran  too  slow  I  could  use 
the  foot  power  until  the  wind  revived  and 
caught  up.  This  was  arranged  with  a  sort 
of  ratchet;  and  when  the  wind  would  spring 
up  and  oome  to  my  relief  I  would  sit  on  my 
stool  and  rest,  wliile  I  fed  the  sheets.  This 
same  AvindmiU  also  made  our  liives,  frames, 
etc.  See  Gleanings  for  Nov.  1,  1914.  I 
think  we  used  the  windmill  to  print  Glean- 
ings for  two  or  three  years.  As  gasoline^ 
engines  were  unknown  at  the  time,  when 
orders  for  hives  came  in  too  fast  for  the 


windmill  to  keep  up,  a  Boo kw alter  steam- 
engine  was  added  for  reinforcement. 

Well,  what  have  windmills  to  do  with  an 
electrical  experiment?  you  may  ask.  Let 
us  go  back  a  little  to  the  "  electro-magnetic 
engine."  By  the  way,  this  was  the  same 
apparatus  that  ran  the  little  sawmill  that  I 
used  on  my  leetirring  trips — see  page  614, 
Aug.  1,  1015.  Well,  after  I  discovered  that 
ray  little  battery  would  run  that  electric 
mooter  witli  such  \dm  I  discovered  also  that 
running  tlie  motor  bj'  mechanical  power 
would  generate  an  electric  current.  Even 
twirling  the  shaft  with  the  fingere  would 
produce  current  enough  to  deflect  the  steel 
pen  balanced  on  the  point  of  a  needle. 
Well,  what  of  it?  If  the  windmills  I  have 
been  describing  had  been  arranged  to  run 
that  little  motor,  then  the  wind  would  have 
furnished  an  electric  current  to  light  lamps, 
run  cars,  heat  our  dwellings,  or  do  anything 
else.  You  may  say  this  has  already  been 
done,  but  that  the  power  furnished  by  the 
wind  is  so  irregular  that  it;  has  been  thought 
cheaper  to  use  coal  or  gasoline  for  our  me- 
chanical power.  Now  we  are  coming  to 
business. 

Both  gasoline  and  coal  have  lately  been 
going  steadily  up.  We  are  told  by  compe- 
tent authority  that  more  gasoline  is  being 
used  just  now  every  day  than  is  produced 
by  the  whole  wide  world,  and  we  get  along- 
only  by  drawing  on  our  reserve  stores. 
How  long  can  this  last?  The  same  may  not 
be  true  of  coal  exactly;  but  if  the  people 
of  the  United  Slates  do  not  succeed  in  hold- 
ing down  the  gambling  in  coal  Ave  may 
have  a  similar  state  of  affaire. 

Much  has  been  said  on  these  pages,  as 
well  as  on  the  pages  of  almost  every  other 
periodical  in  the  world,  about  the  need  of 
sliort  cuts  between  "  producer  and  consum- 
er." Now,  dear  friends,  do  you  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  new  hobby  that  has  been 
making  me  happy  for  several  days  past? 
You  hear  the  wind  blowing  over  the  roof 
of  your  house  almost  daily  during  these 
autumn  days.  There  will  be  more  of  it 
when  winter  comes.  It  is  blowing  every- 
where— not  only  over  the  home  of  the  hum- 
blest peasant,  but  over  the  roof  of  the 
millioinaire.  Reach  up  and  get  it.  Get  it 
to  run  your  electric  automobiles;  get  it 
and  use  it,  "without  money  and  without 
price."  Use  it  to  run  all  needed  machinery 
about  the  home.  Use  it  to  do  your  cooking 
and  warming. 

Just  now  T  am  made  hajjpy  by  having  a 
little  electric  stove  that  costs  only  five  or  six 
dollai's  to  warm  the  bathroom  nights  and 
mornina's.  When  we  have  real  cold  weath- 
er we  shall  have  steani  heat ;  but  it  does  not 
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seem  worth  wliile  to  put  O'li  steam  for  just 
a  little  while  nights  and  mornings.  Some- 
body suggested  I  might  have  a  little  gas- 
oline-stove; but  such  stoves  spoil  the  air 
move  or  less  by  their  fumes.  Electricity 
gives  just  the  heat  you  need,  and  just  as 
long  as  you  need  it — no  waste,  no  aslies,  no 
gases.  .l\ty  cousin,  Mr.  Clai'k  Wolf,  living 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  great  city  of  Akron, 
a  few  days  ago  showed  me  an  electric  cook- 
ing-stove. It  would  roast,  bake,  or  boil 
anything.  There  was  a  sort  of  clock  at- 
tached to  the  stove,  and  Mrs.  Wolf  could  set 
the  apparatus  to  heat  at  any  temperature, 
and  keep  it  hot  just  so  many  minutes  or 
hours,  and  no  longer;  and  then  the  faithful 
electric  servant  would  cai'ry  out  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  letter.  There  was  also  com- 
bined wiih  it  a  "  tireless  cooker."  Tt  would 
heat  the  food  just  so  many  minutes  or  to 
just  such  a  temperature,  and  then  shut  off 
the  current  and  let  the  "  tireless "  do  the 
rest  without  expense.  The  price  given  for 
the  current  to  the  great  city  was  so  low  that 
Mr.  Wolf  thought,  all  things  considered, 
that  the  current  might  be  cheaper  than 
either  wood,  coal,  gas,  or  gasoline,  for  cook- 
ing and  warming;  and  there  were  no  ashes 
and  no  bad  gases. 

I  have  already  told  about  the  little  electric 
automobile  here  in  Ohio  that  cariies  me 
wherever  I  want  to  go,  from  a  few  steps 
to  thirty  or  forty  miles.     Well,  I  am  plan- 


ning also  to  have  an  electric  automobile  in 
Florida.  Now  do  not  be  in  haste  to  call 
me  extravagant  when  I  tell  you  that  this 
)icw  electric  will  not  cost  more  than  half  as 
much  as  the  automobiles  that  we  see  all 
around  us.  In  fact,  it  costs  only  about  a 
fourth  of  what  some  of  them  do.  With  the 
windmill  to  fuinish  the  current  the  expense 
will  be  far  less  than  gasoline.  In  fact,  it 
will  not  cost  you  anything  except  to  re- 
plenish the  batteries;  and  the  latest  improv- 
ed batteries  are  said  to  give  10,000  miles  of 
travel  before  they  will  need  replenishing 
in  any  way.  I  may  not  live  to  see  tke  time, 
dear  friends,  when  wind  power  shall  furnish 
the  Avorld  with  heat,  light,  and  fuel,  simply 
by  reaciliing  out  your  hand  and  taking  it  as 
a  free  gift ;  but  even  if  I  do  not,  I  am  sure 
that  some  of  you  will. 

O'nce  more,  is  there  any  danger  that  self- 
ish and  greedy  men  shall  make  a  monopoly 
of  wind  power?  Can  they  get  a  "corner 
on  the  market  "?  Is  there  any  danger  there 
will  not  be  room  enough  overhead  for  the 
windmills  that  may  be  needed?  When  you 
sing  again.  "  Praise  God,  from  whom  all 
blessings  Row,"  do  not  forget  to  include 
am.ong  his  many  blessings  the  gentle  breezes 
and  the  raging  wind  that  purify  the  air 
and  which  are  going  to  prove  in  the  near 
future  one  more  great  and  precious  gift  that 
we  liave  only  to  reach  out  and  take  from 
the  hands  of  the  loving  Father. 


HIGH  -  PRESSURE  GARDENING 


OUR  OHIO  GARDEN. 

Today,  October  24,  our  garden  stuff  is 
practically  all  gathered,  and  I  thought  I 
would  make  a  little  summing  up.  On  page 
802.  Oclub-er,  I  said  my  one  peck  of  Early 
Oliio  seed  potatoes  gave  ten  pecks.  Of 
course  that  is  nothing  to  brag  of;  but  the 
Early  Ohio,  even  if  it  is  of  excellent  quality, 
is  a  poor  yielder  as  a  i-ule.  Just  when  seed 
putatotes  were  hard  to  get,  our  Medina  folks 
sent  to  Michigan  and  got  a  carload  of  the 
Kui-al  New-Yorker.  From  one  bushel  of 
these  Rurals  I  grew  25  bushels  of  nice  po- 
tatoes, even  if  it  was  almost  July  before 
they  Avere  planted.  I  not  only  dug  them 
myself,  but  wheeled  them  up  from  away 
down  on  the  creek  bottoms;  and  I  want  to 
tell  you  what  kind  of  wheelbarrow  I  used. 

MY  NOVEL  WHEELBARROW. 

Something  over  a  year  ago  I  told  you  of 
getting    a    verv    light    little    cultivator    of 


Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  In  fact,  it  weighs 
a  little  less  than  20  lbs.  Well,  the  big 
heavy  wheelbarrows  that  we  have  over  at 
the  fartoi-y  arc  almost  a  load  for  an  old 
man  like  myself,  to  say  nothing  of  potatoes. 
Now  I  will  toll  you  what  I  did.  I  just 
turned  over  my  little  light  cultivator  so  the 
plow  part  was  up  in  the  air.  Then  I  set  a 
bushel  basket  between  the  handles,  and  I 
had  a  very  nice  light  easy-running  Avheel- 
ban-ow.  Digging  a  bushel  of  potatoes 
ever^'^  forenoon  and  afteraoon,  and  wheeling 
them  on  the  little  cultivator,  is  just  about 
the  kind  of  exercise  I  need  to  keep  in  good 
health.  My  son  Huber,  across  the  way, 
after  seeing  me  wheel  potatoes,  took  his 
heavier  cultivator  and  set  across  it  tuw 
bushel  boxes.  I  give  you  the  above  sug- 
gestion so  that  when  you  do  not  have  a 
wheelbarrow  handy,  or  perhaps  do  not  own 
one  at  all,  you  can  make  almost  any  garden 
cultivator  do  the  work  of  a  wheelbarrow. 
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By  putting  on  the  rake  attachment  you  can 
hang  a  basket  or  two  on  the  teeth  of  the 
rake,  or  lay  your  hoe  across  the  rake  teeth 
in  a  like  manner. 

T>y  the  waj^,  we  had  such  a  late  and  cold 
spring  that  much  of  my  gardien  stuff  was  too 
late  to  mature ;  but  we  suceGeded  in  growing 
quite  a  few  dasheens,  even  if  the  frost  did 
catch  them  early  in  October.  This  is  the 
fourth  season  we  have  gi'own  them  here  in 
Ohio,  and  I  still  think  that  a  soup  made  of 
dashcen  tubers,  eaten  Avith  ci-acke*'s,  is 
about  as  good  as  an  oyster  stew. 

THE  BADY'S  delight  WATERMELON. 

We  have  grown  this  luscious  little  melon 
again  this  season.  There  are  three  things 
that,  in  my  mind,  put  them  ahead  of  any 
other  watermelon.  First,  the  seeds  are  so 
small  that  you  do  not  have  to  bother  with 
them  at  all.  Just  go  right  ahead  as  if  there 
were  no  seeds.  Second,  the  little  melons 
are  delicious,  even  if  they  are  not  ripe. 
Third,  they  are  so  veiy  early  that  they  are 
ready  for  use  before  any  of  the  big  melons 
get  anywliere  near  it.  T  do  not  thirk  that 
any  of  them  this  year  got  really  ripe. 
When  I  saw  that  the  seeds  and  the  flesli 
were  not  even  coloured  at  all  when  frost 
came,  I  thought  they  were  no  good  until  I 
tasted.  Mrs.  Root  said,  "  Now,  look  here. 
If  you  eat  all  of  that  unripe  melon  for  sut^- 
per  3'ou  just  see  what  Avill  happen."  Well, 
nothing  did  "  happen,"  and  I  have  done  the 
.same  thing  again  and  again ;  and  I  do  be- 
lieve they  are  the  most  luscious  watermelon 
T  ever  tasted,  m^en  when  unripei.  Burpee 
suggests  in  his  catalog  that  they  are  just 
right  to  serve  like  grapefruit,  giNang  each 
guest  lialf  a  melon ;  but  he  says  the  average 
guest  would  be  pretty  sure  to  want  the  other 
half  after  he  had  finished  the  first  one. 

DREER   BUSH    CANTALOUPE. 

When  T  saw  by  Dreer's  catalog  that  they 
had  a  cantaloupe  that  grows  on  bushes,  it 
made  me  think  of  the  old  couplet: 

Hail  Columbia,  happy  landl 

Where   the   gold    it   hangs   on   bushes, 
And   the  fish  swim   on   dry  land. 

DT'eer  says  that,  on  account  of  the  bushy 
habit,  one  can  plant  the  mielons  only  three 
feet  apart;  and  I  confess  I  rather  expected 
to  see  the  melons  hang  on  the  bushes.  They 
did  not  do  that,  however;  but  just  as  soon 
as  the  great  sturdy  plants  began  to  branch 
out,  the  little  melons  set  so  thickly  as  almost 
to  touch  each  other.  They  are  not  quite  as 
large  as  the  babj'  watermelons,  but  are  fully 
equal  to  any  other  cantaloupe  we  have  ever 
gotten  hold  of  unless  it  is  a  cantaloupe  that 
was  brought  us  bj'  "  Mel  Pritchard."  I 
thinlv    he   said    he   got   it   of   Kellogg,   the 


strawberry-mani,  of  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 
Ho  said  the  seed  cost  something  like  a 
dollar  for  a  teaspoonful.  This  cantaloupe 
is  certainly  one  of  the  best;  and  it  has  such 
a  small  cavity  for  the  seeds  that  you 
have  a  good  lot  of  luscious  melon.  I  do 
not  suppose  the  seed  will  cost  so  much  an- 
other season. 

THE  POTATO-PENS  AND  THEIR  OUTCOME  UP  TO 
DATE. 

Tt  seems  tliis  whole  thing  has  turned  out 
even  worse  than  I  anticipated.  Thl^i  most 
promising-looking  pen  in  our  vicinity — <one 
that  showed  rank-looking  vines  over  the  top 
of  the  pen,  and  to  a  certain  eixtent  over  the 
sides,  did  not  give  as  many  potatoes  as  were 
plainted.  Only  thoae'  on  top  or  near  the  top, 
and  those  close  to  the  outside,  made  any 
growth  at  all.  Quite  a  number  of  inquiries 
have  come  in  in  relation  to  this  matter. 
Below  is  onia  of  the  replies  I  received  from 
Successful  Farming: 

Dear  Mr.  Root Thank  you  very  much  for  ad- 
vising about  the  results  produced  by  the  potato- 
pens.  It  seems  that  people  will  have  to  go  along 
continuing  to  use  the  level  surface  of  the  earth  for 
potato^growing  instead  of  buildingi  towers  of  Babel 
or  growing  potatoes  in  the  air. 

Successful  Farming. 
P.  J.  Wright,  Ass't  Adv.  Mgr. 
Des  Moines,   Iowa,   October  20,    1917. 

There  is  a  good  wholesome  mioral  in  this 
whole  thing.  When  yo'U  are  looking  for  ac- 
curate information  as  to  what  is  being  done 
in  the  farming  busin:esS(  or  any  thing  'else, 
do  not  get  your  information  fi'om  the  Sun- 
day daily  papers. 

Later. — I  have  just  received  one  more  re- 
port which,  perhaps,  Ave  may  say  is  a  little 
more  encouraging.  A  friend  of  mine  made 
a  small  pen  and  planted  one  peck  of  pota- 
toes. He  just  reported  digging  three  pecks 
of  very  nice  large  tubers.  But  this  friend 
took  great  pains,  even  hauling  rich  soil  from 
the  river-bottom  two  miles  away;  and  h?'  ha-; 
actually  succeeded  in  getting  three  times  as 
many  iDotatoes  out  of  his  pen  as  he  planted 
— ^not  very  encouraging  when  we  consider 
that  he  ought  to  have  had  something  like  25 
pecks  from  the  one  peck  if  it  had  be':^!! 
planted  in  ths  good  old-fashioned  way. 


A    report    from     the     "  HENDRICKS    PEN." 

Dear  Mr.  Root: — I  made  a  trip  to  Mr.  Hendricks, 
of  potato-pen  fame,  whom  I  found  at  home.  By  the 
way,  I  had  known  him  for  a  number  of  years.  His 
pen,  a  small  one,  was  a  total  failure.  He  says  he  is 
not  discouraged,  however,  and  will  profit  in  future 
by  his  experience.  In  the  first  place  he  says  a 
fiiend  brought  him  a  load  of  fertilizer  which  caused 
the  potatoes  to  grow  to  vines.  It  should  have  been 
a  light  soil  with  mostly  sand  and  trash  to  keep  it 
loose.  He  also  says  "  the  excessive  rains  caused 
the  soil  to  pack  and  bake — should  have  had  a  cover 
to  shed  off  the  rain."  Some  reports  he  received 
v/ere   a   success,    but    mostly    failure.     I    have    seen 
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several  pens  which  I  do  not  think  were  even  dug. 
His  pen  had  a  few  "  marbles." 

Mr.  Hendricks  was  "  misquoted "  by  the  papers. 
He  says  that!  he  had  not  tried  it  in  Missouri,  nor 
since  1378,  potatoes  always  being  cheap  until  last 
yaar.  Owing  to  Mr.  Hendricks'  health  he  could  not 
lend  to  it  right.  Very  truly, 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  4,  1917.      G.  P.  Staek. 


ELKCTRICITY  FOR  WIND  POWER. 

The  letter  below  is  one  of  my  liappy  sur- 
prises. After  what  lias  been  said  I  think 
it  will  be  read  with  interest : 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — I  saw  a  notice  in  Gleanings 
for  October,  page  811,  asking  for  information  about 
using  wind  to  generate  electricity.  I  have  such  a 
plant,  and  have  used  it  three  years,  and  it  has 
proven  to  be  a  success.  I  am  sending  you  several 
pictures  of  the  mill,  batteries,  switch-board,  and 
motor  doing  different  kinds  of  work.  We  also  churn, 
iron,  and  run  a  vacuum-cleaner,  charge  auto  batter- 
ies, etc.  We  charged  30  of  them  last  winter  for 
different  parties.  We  cleaned  .5000  bushels  of  grain 
last  spring  with  it.  The  wheel  is  16  feet  in  di- 
ameter. The  rim  is  seen  on  the  outside  of  the 
wheel  which  the  belt  runs  on.  The  generator  is  on 
the  tower,  always  in  line  with  the  wheel.  The  belt 
runs  from  the  wheel  over  an  idler  to  a  three-inch 
pulley  on  the  generator,  and  back  to  the  wheel. 
It  is  arranged  so  that  if  the  mill  generates  more 
than  is  being  usfd,  the  rest  goes  to  the  batteries; 
ind  if  not  enough,  the  lights  draw  the  rest  from 
batteries.  If  the  wind  goes  down,  the  lighting 
work  goes  on  with  the  help  from  the  batteries. 
As  the  wind  power  is  not  steady,  the  voltage  is  not 
always  the  same.  The  volt-regulator  on  the  switch- 
boards holds  the  voltage  on  the  lights  always  at  32 
volts.  The  mill  will  generate  as  high  as  45  volts, 
and  from  1  to  30  amperes,  according  to  the  wind. 

This  windmill  cannot  be  used  for  other  work. 
That  and  the  switch-board  for  regulating  the  wind- 
mill current  were  invented  by  George  Manikowski, 
of  Wyudmere,  N.  D.  They  have  a  plant  there  for 
manufacturing  the  same.  The  name  of  the  company 
is  Wind  Electric  Co.,  Wyndmere,  N.  D.  They  would 
be  glad  to  send  you  a  full  description  of  it  if  you 
will  write  them.  I  refer  you  to  the  Agricultural 
College,  Fargo,  N.  D.  This  young  man,  received  a 
good  part  of  his  electrical  education  there. 

We  farm  2200  acres  here  in  a  body,  and  use  a 
lot  of  electricity.  I  have  tried  the  plant  for  three 
years,  and  it  has  "  stood  up  to  the  load."  They 
have  a  better  wheel  today. 

Mr.  Root,  you  seem  like  an  old  friend.  I  took 
Gleanings  in  1879,  1880,  and  1881.  At  that  time 
I  lived  in  Williarasport,  Pa.  In  the  spring'  of  1882 
I  came  to  North  Dakota.  I  thought  it  was  too  cold 
for  bees  here,  but  I  have  never  lost  the  liking  for 
them  in  all  chis  time.  Two  years  ago  last  spring  I 
thought  I  would  try  them  again  and  also  Gleanings. 
Jiees  do  well  here  in  summer,  and  they  winter  all 
right  if  well  packed.  My '  bees  averaged  over  100 
lbs.  to  a  co'ony  this  year,  mostly  on  sweet  clover. 
It  grows  well  here,  as  does  alfalfa.  I  use  a  lot  of 
both  for  hay.  I  know  you  are  a  busy  man,  but  I 
hope  you  will  write  and  let  me  know  what  yoiu 
think  of  the  windmill  outfit.  T.  A.  Williams. 

Rt.    1,   Cleveland,   N.   D.,   Oct.   15,   1917. 

After  reading  the  above  I  at  once  asked 
for  further  particulars  about  charging  the 
thirty  auto  batteries,  and  below  is  his 
reply : 

We  charged  the  common  auto  light  and  ignition 
batteries.  It  is  so  cold  here  that  they  have  to  be 
stored  and  recharged  about  once  a  month  to  keep 
them  good.  There  are  no  electric  cars  nearer  than 
Jamestown,    so   we   have   never   had   any   experience 


with  them.  My  oldest  son  is  an  electrician.  He 
says  tho  plant  is  all  right  for  electric-car  batteries, 
and  for  charging  common  batteries.  He  made  a 
switch-board  for  controlling  the  amperage,  thus 
governing  the  amperes  b}':  the  number  of  lights  he 
turns  on ;  but  for  electricity  for  batteries  one  would 
not  need  this — ^simply  charge  direct  fi'om  the  plant. 
Cleveland,   N.   D.  T.  A.   Williams. 

In  regard  to  beekeeping  in  the  Dakotas, 
I  have  remarked  before  that  I  have  for  some 
years  owned  half  a  square  mile  near 
Mitchell,  S.  D.;  but  I  had  somehow  gotten 
the  impression  that  there  was  not  very 
much  for  bees  in  that  region.  Our  good 
friend  Williams,  however,  tells  us  he  aver- 
aged over  100  lbs.  per  colony,  and  I  pre- 
sume this  comes  about  because  of  the  intro- 
duction of  sweet  clover  and  alfalfa. 

In  regard  to  the  Wind  Electiic  Company, 
Wyndmere,  N.  D.,  I  am  trying  to  get  them 
to  ship  me  an  outfit  to  my  Florida  home. 
The  generator  is  on  to]?  of  the  to\vei' 
close  to  the  windmill,  and  the  power  comes 
down  to  the  ground  by  just  a  simple  wire, 
tlius  avoiding  a  great  lot  of  useless  machin- 
ery, friction,  ete> 

Later: — BradentoAvn,  Fla.,  Nov.  13,  1917. 
I  have  just  ordered  an  outfit  such  as  de- 
scribed above;  and  the  inventor,  Mr.  Mani- 
kowski, is  to  come  down  here  and  install  it. 


"  THE  AIRLINE  BUZZER." 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  little  sheet 
startled  by  oui"  office  people;  and  tlie  editor, 
Mr.  Garges,  asked  me  to  give  a  little  talk 
on  how  to  succeed  in  business.  Well,  inas- 
much as  tlie  Airline  Buzzer  is  all  printed 
on  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper  10  by  7  my 
thoughts  must,  of  course,  be  "  boiled  down," 
and  here  it  is: 

A     message    from    a.    I.    ROOT. 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  a  little  advice  briefly 
as  to  how  to  succeed  in  business,  etc.  This  re- 
minds me  that  in  olden  times,  in  reply  to  the 
nuestion  "  How  to  get  a  long  well  "  the  answer  was, 
"  Dig  it  deep." 

Well,  my  advice  to  the  young  people,  both  boys 
and  girls,  starting  out  in  life's  business  is  to  "  dig 
it  deep."  Whatever  you  go  into,  make  yourself 
master  of  all  that  has  been  done  or  is  being"  done 
along  your  line  of  work. 

When  I  started  out  to  make  bee  culture  my  busi- 
ness for  life,  I  hunted  up  all  the  bee-books  published 
in  America.  Then  I  did  the  best  I  could  to  get 
hold  of  the  bee  literature  of  the  whole  wide  world. 
When  the  only  copy  I  could  get  of  the  celebrated 
Huber  was  printed  in  German,  I  hired  a  German 
schoolma'am  to  read  it  to  me  and  translate  it  into 
English.  I  well  remember  the  puzzled  e.xpression 
on  her  face  when  she  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  heard 
of  anything  like  "  bee-cradles."  At  first  I  was  al- 
most as  much  in  the  dark  as  my  teacher ;  but  pretty 
soon  T  said,  "Oh,  yes  I  queen-cell."  Then  she  too 
smiled  and  said,  "  Yes,  I  guess  that  is  it." 

Well,  now,  my  good  friends,  my  advice  i.s,  if  you 
wish  to  succeed  in  aniithiitff  you  happen  to  work  at, 
study  it  up  night  and  day.  Get  to  be  master  of  all 
that  has  been  done  in  that  line  in  the  whole  world. 
In  other  words,  "  Dig  it  deep." 
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turns        855 

CLIPPING 

Best  W"ay 458 

Miller,  E.   S.,   on    340 

Clothes,     W'hat     to     W^ear     in 

Beeyards      ....180^382,624 
Alfalfa  in   Dry   Season.  ...    634 

Alfalfa  in  the"  East 273 

Alsike  Superior  to  White.  .  787 
in  Ontario  Looks  Fine.  .  .  .  378 
in   Tennessee  291,  376,  464,  521 

Lespedeza     614,  847 

None    in    Locality 462 

of  Tennessee,  Buchanan  on   521 

Value  to  Bees    631 

Sweet    'See   Sweet  Clover) 
White,  Does  it  Yield  Every 

Year?      788 

White,  Length  of  Bloom..  631 
(See  Sweet  Clover) 

Claster,    Winter    860 

Clustering   Out    710 

Colonies    too    Strong    for    Fall    872 
Colonv,  Citv.  Gives  Large  Re- 

curn    865 

Color,  Effect  on  Bees 116 

COLORADO 

Demonstration    Train 128 

Honev     Crop 707 

Honev   Flow   Late 468 

Honev  Market 128 

Late  Spring 383 

Price?   in    626,  707 

Snowfall      in      49 

Winter    Lo.sses     383,463 

COMB 

Building 61,  206 

(See    Combs) 
COMB    HONEY 

Board    with    Slot    to    Keep 

Cappings     White 190 

Bulk.    Full   Sheets   Founda- 
tion    for     470 

Cartons    for 94  5 

Feeding   to    Fill    Sections..    631 

Pew   Swarms 253,  336 

Fumigation     of 793 

Glassed     674,855 

Granulation    of 383 

Holes    in     140 

How    Eaten     357 

Iiiiinen'-e     Equipment     Re>- 
q  lired     357 


Markham's  Plan  to  Fill 
Outer  Sections 

Method  Similar  to  E.xiruci, 
ed 

Never  Handled  After  Sun- 
down     52, 

Prices   45   Years  Ago 

Production  in  City  Block.  . 

Production,  Italians  vs. 
Blacks    

Production  less  Attractive. 

Production,    Three  Plans.. 

Safe  Metliod  of  Shipping.  . 

Supers,   Mrs.  Frey's 

to  Change  to  Extracted.  .  . 
49,  134,  855, 

Ventilation    of    Supers.  .  .  . 

Western  as  good  as  any .  .  . 
COMBLESS  PACKAGE 

Arrive  Starving 

Buying  of  vs.  Wintering.  . 

Exempt  from  Detention  at 
Ontario    

Great  Increase  in  Texas .  . 

Heavy   Losses    

Hiving    of 

in  Colorado    

in    Ontario    

in    Texas 197, 

Introducing  Queens  to.  .  .  . 

Leaked   Enroute    

Pure    Stock   Only 

Require  Lots  of   Food.  .  .  . 

Symposium  on 

vs.    Uniting    

Whv  Delayed 833, 

COMBS 

Care  of.    During  Winter .  . 

Ever  too  Old? 

Full   and  Empty 

Melt   Down    

of  Honey,   Weight  of 

Pollen   in    (See  Pollen) 

Shaking    Bees    from 

to  Clean 788, 

to  Protect  from  Moths.  .  .  . 

to   Store    

(See   Comb   Building) 
Containers,   Honey   ( See  Hon- 
ey  Containers) 
CONVENTIONS 

Banquets  at 

California,    Northern     .... 

California    Riverside    Club. 

Colorado  Boulder  County 
Bee  Club    ". 

Illinois   B.   A.  Give  Prizes. 

Illinois,  Northern,  and 
Southern  Wisconsin  Bee- 
keepsis'    Association    .  .  . 

Illinois  State  Program.  .  .  . 

Indiana     

Iowa  Polk  Co.  Beekeepers' 
Association     

Kansas      

Massachusetts    .  .209,    636, 

Minnesota    State   Program. 

Missouri 

Jloutanu     

National      

New  Jersey    

New  York  Western  Associa- 
tion    Program 

New  Zealand  National  Bee- 
keepers'   Association    .  .  . 

No  Place  for  Beginner's 
Questions     

North     Carolina     

Ohio      , 209, 

Ontario     47, 

Panhandle  .\ssociation .... 

Results  at  County  Meetings 

Smoker  Fuel   Discussed.  .  . 

State  Annual,    Schedule.  .  . 

Tennessee     ..195,377,464, 

Texas      467,550, 

Typical     

United  Honey  Producers  .  . 

Washington  State 

Wisconsin.  Northern  .... 
Cooking  Dark  Honev  for.  .  .  . 
COOPERATION 

Benefits  from 


196 

67  '. 
865 

462 
780 
632 
265 
254 

692 
189 

472 

9  '7 
927 

283 
467 
626 
365 

468 
192 
550 
204 
471 
189 
548 
172 
278 
836 

788 
205 
286 
782 
55 

539 
853 
190 

708 


59 
135 
924 

128 
6;;  I) 


209 

719 

209 
608 
877 
370 
209 
210 
136 


796 

862 
136 
717 
876 
373 
544 
199 
875 
622 
636 
116 
282 
209 
142 
773 

933 


Byer   on    378 

•  lau'cr    on     58 

N.aitwiie  Pro-Ill, ■<.:■..,        of 

Massuchu.'-eti.s     555 

Cornmeal,  Value  of 857 

County   Farm   Adviser    Move- 
ment    361 

Covers,    Metal,    Baldwin   on..  382 

CROP  REPORTS 

Government,    Monthly    ....  874 

Large  for  1916 48 

(See  Honey  Crop) 

D 

DANDELIONS 

Crane  on    359 

Poster     on 383 

Miller,    C.    C,    on 358 

(See   Honey   Plants) 

DEATHS 

Bertiand.    Edward    283 

Danzenbaker,  Francis   ....    717 

Hochsteip,   C.  F 370 

Onineer,  G.  A 718 

Polhemus,   D.  C 283,  288 

Poppleton,  O.  O. .  .879,  941,  944 

Pouder,    Walter   S 136 

Vandevort,   J 283 

Demaree,  Swarm  Control.  .  .  .    854 

De.nuth  Winter  Packing.  .  .  . 

842,  941,  944 

Denmark,   Prices  in 866 

DISEASE 

Bee    Paralysis    or    Isle    of 

Wight     681 

Bees      with,      Worked      on 

Shares    212 

Cauied  by  Lack  of  Stores.  869 
Cause  of  Isle  of  Wight...  613 
Disappearing,  Holtermann  766 
Disappearing.    Reported   by 

Byer      704 

Disappearing,  Why  so  Call- 
ed       855 

Dysentery,      DeterminatSom 

of    277 

Dysentei-y    in    Ontario.  .  .  .    287 

in   Pennsylvania    219 

in   Tennessee    : S47 

in  Trees  in  Texas 926 

Mysterious  in  Texas 468 

or  Smelter  Smoke  ?....  30,  627 
Paralysis    Cured    b^-    Good 

Stores     692 

Sac  Brood    691 

Spring  Dwindling 277 

Distance  of  Flight    (See   Flight) 

Division     Board,     What's    the 

Use   of    127,  357 

Domestic       Beekeeper,       N"w 
Name      for      Beekeeper's 
Review 136 

DRESS 

for   Hot   Day    624 

What  to  Wear  in  Beevards 
180.  3''2,  621 

Dried  Fruits  and  Vegetables.    615 

DRIFTING 

Miller,  Dr.,  on 123 

Wiipn    Using   Winter   Casc«   375 

DRONE 

Cel's  One  Side,  Worker  the 

Other      433 

Comh,   to  Get  Rid  of.  .104,  693 

DRONES 

and  Brood  in  November..  213 
Destroyed  with  Alley  Traps  2P5 

Early     in    Texas 289 

from   Laving- workers.   Pur- 
pose of 3 15 

in  January  in  Florida.  .  .  .  198 
Re-noval    of.    Did    it    Cause 

Trouble?     375 

that   Didn't   Sting 366 

to   Keep   During  Septe'nl>er   679 

Dummies   (See  Division  P)oard) 

Dysentery    (See    Disease) 

E 

Egsrs  That  do  not  Hatch   .455,  533 

ELECTRICITY 

for  Embedding  Fininilation  453 
Hatching  Queens  by 39 
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Elwoocl.    P.    H 673,  675 

ENEMIES   OP  BEES 

Ants  Kill  Queen    795 

Ants,    to    Destroy 131,  86- 

Birds    545,  837 

in    South    •  •    »?7 

Mice,  to  Outwit 770,  853 

Yellow  Jackets 611 

Entomology',     North    Carolina 
Beekeepin?    Specialist    Ap- 
pointed       637 

ENTRANCE 

Byer  on 192,  288 

Condensed  Moisture  at.  .  .  .    928 
Protection  for  Winter  Case   763 

Size  of    708 

EQUIPMENT 

for  Bereinner    2So 

for  Extracting  House    ....    262 
Excluder   ("See  Queen  Excluder) 
EXHIBIT 

Illinois  B.  A.  Gives  Honey   636 

Nebraska    State   Fair 797 

New      Jersey      Beekeepers' 

As^'ociation     719,  877 

Tennessee   Fairs    873 

Texas      636,  781 

Extension  Work  in  the  South 

46,  57,  289,  545,  876 
EXTRACTED  HONEY 

Arransrement    of     Supers.  .    459 
Change  from  Comb  to ...  . 

.  .49,  134,  358,  855,  692 
Colonies   Winter   the   Best.    294 

has  Great  Future    293 

instead  of   Comb 941 

Miller,  C^  C,  Changes  to.  .    358 

on    the    Gain •  ■    359 

Kftcommended     for     Begin- 
ners        28p 

Shortage  of    273 

EXTRACTING 

Amount  per  Day.      Byer..    783 

Beginners'     Lessons 619 

Combs,    Full   and   Emptv..    286 

Combs  to  Clean 788,  853 

Experience    of    Beekeeper's 

Wife ,  524 

Frames,       Advantages       of 

Shallow    .•    849 

Frames.     Shallow,     a     Nui- 
sance,   J.    E.    Crane....    359 

Honey   too  Thick   for 361 

House,    Equipment    of .  .  .  .    262 

House,    Riggs',    T.   J 441 

Miller,  E.  S.,  on 341 

on   a  Trailer,   at  Medina .  .    599 

too  Close    51,  273 

When  to  Begin 552 

EXTRACTOR 

Necessary     711 

that  Came  without  Crank.    366 

F 

FAIRS 

Featuring    Honey    at     ....    550 

Minnesota    State    876 

Selling    at     595 

State,  Exhibit  at 877 

Tennessee     873 

Texas,    Give  Exhibits 781 

Farm    Adviser    County    Move- 
ment      361 

FEEDER 

Powell's   Floor    Board  Tin- 

trav    793 

Wooden,   To  Make  Tight..    788 
FEEDING 

Back  Dark  Honey 292 

Back    to    Fill    Sections....    631 
by  Shoving  Comb  in  an  En- 

'  trance     358,  452 

Cost  of 48 

Candy,    Ea^y    Plan 38 

Choosing    Sugar   for 629 

Easv     Method     of     Filling 

Combs     295 

Fall,     Stewart 528 

in  Witner,  Candv  for 916 

Making  Syrup  at  Ontyard.    788 

Miller  on    773 

Spring,   Best  Time  for .  .  .  .    375 
Stimulating  in   Spring....    205 


Sugar,   J.   L.   Byer 871 

Sugar    Dry     855 

Syrup    Late    861 

Svrup    too    Thin 101  ■ 

Thick       SVrup       in       Cold 

Weather      193 

Thin   Svrup   in   Spring.  .  .       180 
Unfinisiied  Sections  Late  in 

Fall     860 

vs.  LoiSS  of  Bees    •    48 

When  to  Extract  and  Feed   629 
Winter.      Inside  or  Outside   787 
Fiber  Containers,    Importance 

of    Using    461 

FIELD  MEETINGS 

British  Columbia 717 

Chicago  Northwestern    Bee- 
keepers'   Association.  637,  719 
Connecticut         Beekeepers' 

Association     639,  719 

Illinois    637 

Massachusetts     636,  719 

Missouri  N.  W ■_    637 

New      Jersey      Beekeepers' 

Association     797 

New  York  Beekeepers'   As- 
sociation      636,  719 

Ohio    Beekeepei-s'    Associa- 
tion      637.797 

Pennsylvania      637.    718 

Rhode"  Island    Beekeepers' 

Association     637,  719 

Tennessee    Beekeepers'    As- 
sociation         703 

Toronto    Beekeepers'    Asso- 
ciation          636 

West   Virgini-i.  Panhandle.    636 
FIRE  „„ 

Bees  Tried  by    29 

Causes    Loss    to    Beskeeper 

797,  877 

in  "California     780,  869 

FLIGHT 

Bees  Put  in  Cellar  Without 

48,  126 

Byer    on     379 

Crane  on    i^" 

Distance  of    526,  780 

Depends   Upon   the  Bees..    141 
Long  Distance  to  Orange.  .    125 

Miller,  C.  C,  on    190 

Moving  in  Spring  without.    861 

of  Bees,   Length  of 9  48 

FLORIDA 

Best  Time  to  Fequeen  m.  .    706 
Cold  Weather  in.  .198.  209,  380 
for  Winter,  North  for  Sum- 
mer.   J.  J.  Wilder 768 

Honev  all  So'd 198 

Honey  Crop  and  Prices  705,  783 

Honey  Prospects 5t7 

Jobbers  Ship  Honey  to.  .  .  .    oSl 
Locations,     Relative    Value 

of      .••    546 

New  Sources  of  Honey  m .       50 

Place  to   Live    838 

Starving  Bees    545 

vs.  Indiana    836 

Follower,  What's  the  Use  of.    127 
FOOD 

Administration       Pledge 

Card 9  1^ 

Canning   with   Honey.  .436,  700 

Cornmeal,  Value  of 857 

Drying    Fruits     and    Vege- 
tables          615 

Furnished   by    Garden....    362 
Honey    Cinnamon    Rolls....  616 

Honey  for  Diet 856 

Jellies,       Conserves       and 

Catchup   Recipes    695 

Recipes     202,695,775 

Report  of  Hoover's   Talk..    774 

Thanksgiving    Menu 857 

To  Paraffin  Jelly 857 

Food  Uniform ■       ■       942 

Value  of  Honey   Compared 

with  Karo    45 

Value  of  Low  Protein  Diet   856 

Waste    of 454 

FOUL    BROOD 

Eradication  in  Texas,  Jack- 
son Appointed  for 870 


Eradication,    Texas    Raises 

15000      550 

Examining  for 193 

Hard    to    Eradicate,    Easy 

to  Cure 551 

Law    (See    Law) 

Treatment  for  Both  Types.       62. 

Treatment    786 

FOUL  BROOD,  AMERICAN 
and  European  Compared.  .    378 

Appears  in  East    547 

are   Combs    Safe  that  have 

not  Contained  Brood.  .      134 
Carniolans   Nearly   Immune   675  ' 
Cured,     Hetherington     and 

Elwood     673 

Extracting  Combs   Infected  860 

Feeding  Back  Honey 853 

Florida      706 

or  European  Wliich  Worst?    553 

Swapping  Combs 940 

Treatment,  McEvoy  Plan.  854 
Treatment  in  Pall.  ...  789,  861 
FOUL  BROOD,  EUROPEAN 
Attack  sealed  Larvae.  ....  357 
Buy  Bees  in  Localities  with  528 
Danger       from       Diseased 

Comb    526 

Entirely    Eradicated     ....    473 

Harvey's     Treatment 525 

I,etting  Bees  Clean  up .  .  .  .      45 
Mi'ler     Replies    to    Holter- 

mann     612 

Prevention   of    527 

Quarantined     ^549 

Spread  of 48.  527,  691 

to   Cure.      E.   S.   and  C.   C. 

]i^jiiigt-      692 

Foul   Brood   Law    (See  Law) 
FOUNDATION 

Bees    Drawing   out    206 

Electric    Imledder   for....    453 

Fastener,    Markham's 351 

Full  Sheets  for  Bulk  Comb 

Honey     470 

Full  Sheets  in  Sections.  .  .  .    452 

Imbedding  Wires  in 260 

Medium  Brood  makes  Bet- 
ter  Combs    125 

Odor   of    273 

Sp'ints   to    S'inT)i-t 205 

Value     of     During     Honey 

Flow     621 

FRAMES 

Bottom  Bnr,   New   Shape.  .       64 
Bottom     Bars     too     Weak 

700,  855 

Danzenbaker,       S  t  a  ndard 

Extractor    for    861 

Nailing     257 

Right  Spacing 787,  788 

Shallow    or    Deep    for    Ex- 
tracting?      359,849 

Spaced    or    Loose   Hanging 

48,  63,  189 

Spacing,    Miller,    C.    C,    on 

....      189,  272 

.Spacing,   Wide  vs.   Narrow 

119,  123,  126 

Wide    Spacing    for    S'warm 

Control 186 

Freeze  in  Texas  Disastrous.  .    380 

Freight   Rates    373 

FRUIT 

Amount  Greater  Near  Bees  787 
and  Bees  Tosrether .  .  .  .332,  865 

Canned  in  Honey 443 

Destroved  by  Bees 711 

Growers  pav  $5.00  a  colony   433 
Salad   with   Honey 202 

G 

Garden   to   Furnish   Food.  .  .  .    362 

Gloves,   Worn  bv  Grace  Allen   291 

GOVERNMENT 

Crop  Report  Monthly 874 

Estimate  on  Condition  and 

Losses     461 

Extension   Work 460,  636 

Extension     Work,      Annual 
School    in    Massachusetts   555 

GRANULATED  HONEY 

do  Bees  Carry  to  Entrances  141 
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How  to   Extract 374 

GRANULATION 

Depeiuls    on    Levulose    and 

Dextrose     131 

Depends  on    Ripeness    ....  4.5 

Mangrove   Subjectl  to    ....  131 

of   Comb   Honey    383 

Sase  not  Subject  to 125 

Time  and  Degri-ee  of 212 

Greenhouse     Mating     Experi- 
ments    41,  121,  200,  280,  368 

H 

Ham  Baked  with  Honey.  .  .  .  202 
"  Happy  :  the  Life  of  a  Bee  " 

Contains    Mistakes 692 

Henum,  C.  W.,  Experience  of  135 
HIVE 

and     Super,     Plan    to     Prv 

\init 9J9 

Applicable   in    South.    Webb  689 

Byer  Uses    676 

D.Tmp     Inside 861 

Different  Parts  of,  Explain- 
ed     132 

Double-walled  in  California  125 

Eisrht-frame   Preferred....  102 

Interior  of 206 

Jumbo,  Preferred  by  Byer.  678 

Large,   Used  by  Byer 47 

Larce   vs.    Small 944 

Long   Idea    708 

Manag,ement     Differs     with 

Size.      Byer    676,  677 

Painting    Bottoms    of 346 

Shade.      G.  M.  Doolittle.  .  .  844 

Space    under    Bottom-bars.  189 

Twelve-frame.       Chadwick.  780 
'  See  Box  Hive) 
HIVES 

Deeper  Rather  than  Wider  296 

Disinfecting      63 

Great   Variety    of,    in   Cali- 
fornia       51 

Style  of.      P.    C.   Chadwick  869 
Two-story   for   Swarm   Con- 
trol     189,  204 

HONEY 

Amount  Handled  in  Carlots  551 

Analysis    of    382 

Bartiett's   Plan   for   Taking 

off 179 

Blue-curl,    coarse     547 

Boosting   Production   of...  373 

Borrowing      631 

Bottling,    Poster    on 627 

Bottles,    Standard    196 

Candied  in  Tank.  .714,  772,  791 

Cans,   High  Price 379 

Can.s,     60-lb 191 

Cinnamon    Rolls    616 

Color    Grows    Lighter    Fur- 
ther North 612 

Colorado,   all   sold 929 

Compared  with  Karo 45 

Compared    with     Sugar    in 

Pood  Value    693 

Containers,  Fiber  for 461 

Containers,     Paper.  .  .  .378,  716 

Containers,    Problem   of...  551 
Containers,   Vinegar-barrels 

Unsafe    867 

Dark,    Does   Public    Like?.  864 
Dark,  Tons  Used  for  Cook- 
ing      773 

Demand  Good   287 

Evaporates  Better  in   Shal- 
low Tanks    275 

•  Extracted    or    Comb  ? 

49,  134,  692,  855 

Extracted,   Shortage  of .  .  .  .  273 
Extracted  when  Partly  Un- 
sealed        795 

Flavor.      Buchanan,    J.    M.  847 
Flavor,      Comb      and      Ex- 
tracted.     Root,    E.    R...  630 

Foam    on    Top    of 205 

Food  Value  of 686,  856 

Food  Value  Compared  with 

Karo     45 

for  Baking  Ham 202 

for   Diet    856 

for   Sweetening    940 


Frothing   of    945 

Fruit  Salad    202 

Good  Demand  in  Colorado  49 
Gov't    Advises    Substituting 

for  Sugar 797 

Granulated    (see   Granulated) 

Grevnlia      700 

Harvest,     Beginner's     Les- 
sons        539 

Heated  to  130  Degrees  for 
Heating   when    Bottling...    927 

Nine    Hours     214 

house    and    Hives,     Home- 
made         866 

Hundred  Carloads  Bottled  48 
in      Texas,      Consumed     at 

Home    702 

Large     Return     from     One 

Colony     865 

Mangrove  Granulates.  .  .  .  131 
Must  be  Well  Mixed  before 

Bottling    131 

no  Danger  of  too  much  in 

S'pring    462 

Not    Being    Purchased    by 

Gov't     797 

Paper  Bottles   for 716 

Paper    Pails   for 378 

Poor  Grades  Hurting  Mar- 
ket     .^ 783 

Preparing  Barrels  for   ....    771 

Producers', Western 515 

Production,  Horner  on .  .  .  516 
Quality  vs.  Quantity,  by  A. 

C.    Miller    600 

Recipes     202,  775 

Record      Gain      for      Seven 

Days 9J9 

Removal  from  Hive.  .  .675,  685 
Results      of      Leaving      too 

Long  on  Hive 789 

Sase  Never  Granulates...  125 
Shipped  as  Before  the  War  877 

60-lb.    in    Ontario 191 

Southern,  to  Improve.  .  .  .  538 
Substituted  for  Susar .  692,  797 
Supplies      World      Demand 

for   Sweets    92^ 

to   Estimate   Crop   of   Each 

Colony    61b 

Too  Much  Air  Pumped  in.  862 
Too  Thick  to  Extract....  361 
Used  in  Canning  ....436,700 
Ufed    More    and    More    for 

Cooking    27« 

Vinegar  to  Make 868 

WrlMalanced   Menu 274 

Whv  Demand  is  Greater  in 

Europe 773 

Whv  Minerals  in,  are  Valu- 
able            61 

Winter  Stores    693,  771 

HONEY  CROP 

at   Marengo,    111 772 

Canada,    Byer    704 

Colorado     707 

Estimates,    Government     .  .    461 

Florida      705,  783 

from    Colonies    of    Varying 

Strengrn     552 

Gov't  Monthly  Report 874 

New   York 719 

Percentages   of   Each   Kind 

Produced    52 

Relative  Amount  Extracted 

and   Comb    614 

Reports  on 371,  372 

Sold    37 

Tennessee     785,  847 

and  Prices,  Texas.  289.  550,  781 
to   Estimate  for  Each  Colo- 
ny      613 

to    Increase.     Reference   to 

BuTetin      718 

Vermont     691,  771 

HONEY   DEW 

from   Various   Sources    .  .  .  .767 

in    Vermont    691 

of  Fair  Ounlitv 767 

HONEY  FLOW' 

Bad  Dav  Not  Loss 621 

Late  in  Colorado 468 

Management   Before 538 


Management    During 539 

Need    of    Rousing    Colonies 

at    Start     624 

Preparations  for  in  Texas.    129 

Signs    of    Waning 552 

Vahie  of  Fdn.   During.  .  .  .    621 
HONEY-HOUSE 

Concrete     441 

Eriuipment   of    262 

HONEY-MARKET 

Chadwick  on 361 

Colorado     128,  707 

Hurt  by   Poor  Grades.  .  .  .    683 

South    545,  705 

Texas    289,  550 

HONEY-PLANTS 

Aster      Honey      for      Win- 
ter          711,  78)9 

Basswood  Fails   Often....    552 
Basswood    in    Florida.  ...      50 

Black    Locust    374 

Black    Mangrove    Damaged 

by    Frost     292 

Butterfly    Weed,    Poor....    784 

Buttonwood    130 

Clovers   (see  Clover) 

Cocoanut  Palm    50 

Conditions    of.    South 546 

Dandelion    Honey    in    On- 
tario       466 

Dandelion    Honey    in    Ver- 
mont         533 

Dandelion,  Loved  and  Hat- 
ed       252 

Dandelion      Yields       Much 

Honey     386,634 

Eucalypts,  Frozen 198 

Hawaiian    Algaroba 23 

Lovell's  Map  of  U.   S 452 

Mangrove      381 

Oranges  in  California   ....    124 
Pennyroyal       Injured       by 

Freeze     292 

Pepper,       Blooms       Every 

Month     125 

Sage    Never    Granulates..    125 

Scrub    Palme>  o     381 

Sourweed 773 

Texas,    Condition   of 925 

Wild  Sunflower 140 

Honev  -  Producers'  Exchange, 

Inter-Mountain     707 

HONEY  PR0SPF'~':'3 

Colorado     ...  626 

Florida 547 

General.     Editors  555,  635,  636 

Ontario     624 

Tennessee     544 

Texas    549,  625 

Hybrids  as   Honey-gatherers.    708 

I 
IMBEDDING 

Wires  with  Electricity  from 

a  Ford    936 

Wires  with  City  Current.  .    9M 
INCREASE 

Artificial  45  Years  Ago.  .  .    673 

in  September 938 

Instantaneou-i     450 

vs.   Buying  B  !PS    55,  189 

Indiana    Needs    More   Inspec- 
tors         138 

INSPECTION 

Described    bv     Beekeeper's 

Wife     .  .  .' 604 

Fund  to  be  Cut  in  Texas.  .    468 

Kansas  Fund  $5000 370 

T/aw,   New,   in   Iowa 370 

Michigan   Fund  $1500 460 

Michigan  Obtains  Inspector 

Kindig    370 

Michigan    Progresses     ....    637 

of   Beos,    also   Man 273 

Ohio    210 

INSPECTORS 

California,  under  Civil  Ser- 
vice         193 

Coercion    vs.    Education...    270 
Kindig  of  Indiana  Goes  to 

Michigan    370 

More  Needed  in  Indiana.  .    138 
Necessary   to  Wash   Hands   126 
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New  for  Santa  Clara  Coun- 
ty        13^ 

Qualifications   for    554 

Report  for  Tennessee    ....    195 
Wright  W.  D.  of  New  York   912 
Inter  -  Mountain  Honey  -  Pro- 
ducers'   Exchange    707 

INTRODUCING 

Any  Plan  O.  K.  in  Honey- 
flow    295 

Honev  Method ^'^^ 

Hoiiey  Method,  Grace  Allen 

on 291 

Honey     Methods,     Baldwin 

on     292,  381 

Honey   Method  in  Evening   189 
Queenless    too    Long    for.  .    679 

Smoke    Method    631 

to  Laying  Workers 278 

to    Nucleus     134 

Virgins   Instead  of  Cells..      39 

■    Bulletin    926 

Foul-brood    Law 370 

Inspector   Millen   in 136 

Mating  not  Later  than  Oct. 

15   in 709 

Wintering  in  Dugouts.  .  .  .    759 

Isle  of  Wight  (see  Disease) 

ITALIANS 

How    They    Came    to    This 

Country    HI 

vs.  Blacks  for  Comb  Honey   462 


Jager,   Francis,   Deputy  Com- 
missioner    to     American 
Red   Cross    in    Serbia...    796 
-Tames,  N.  W.,  Experience  of.    100 

Jelly,  to  Cover 773 

Jellies      and      Conserves,      to 

Make     .  .  ._ 695 

Jumbo    (see  Hive) 

K 

Kansas       Inspection       Fund 

$5000     370 

Karo,    Value    Compared   with 

Honey     45 

Kentucky,  Warren  County 
Association 928 


Labels  to  Stick  on  Tin 861 

Larvae  in  Cells 208 

LAW 

Bees     Close    to     Roads     in 

Illinois    375 

Bees  Ordered  Out  of  Town   876 

Federal    Quarantine 124 

Horse  Stung    787 

in   Texas    129 

in  Michigan  Prohibits  Box 

Hives    460 

Iowa     370 

May  Compel  Moving  Bees.    629 

New,    in   Texas 289 

Texas  Experimental  Apiary 

Bill     379 

LAYING  ^VORKER 

Can   Not  be   Lost 357 

Colonies,       to       Introduce/ 

Queens     278 

Drones,    Purpose  of 345 

Murray's    Plan    for 9  IS 

Shallard's    Plan   for 61 

to    Avoid    621 

Lespedeza    (see  Clover) 
Liquefying    Honey    in    Tanks 

..,.. 714,772,791 

Literature,  Bee,  Value  of .  .  .  .  471 
Loafers,  How  Eliminate? .  554,  710 
LOCATION 

Factors     Vary     in    Florida 

and   Indiana    836 

at  Manitoba 761 

Near  Lake  is  Poor 554 

Relative  Value  of,  Florida.    546 

South   Australia    718 

Tennessee     852 

Utah,    Good    688 

Long  Idea  Hive    (see  Hive) 


M 

MARKETING 

Discussed  in  Convention.  .      56 

Foster     on      288 

Reports,    Government    ....    460 
MARYLAND 

Beemen    100 

Winter  Case  Little  Used.  .    794 
MATING 

Greenhouse    Experiments.  .      41 
121,  200,  280,   368,  439,   522 
in    Iowa,    Not    Later    than 

Oct.    15 709 

Meal,  Bees  Use  for  Pollen  380,  547 

Menu,  Planning  of 274 

Menu,  Thanksgiving 857 

Methods,  Applicable   in   South 

Webb    689 

Mice   (see  Enemies  of  Bees) 
MICHIGAN 

Inspection  Progi-e<;ses   ....    637 
Loses  Inspector  Millen.  .  .  .    136 

Prohibits    Box   Hives 460 

Milk  Cans  for  Carrying;  Hon- 
ev        945 

Millen,  F.  Eric,  in  Iowa.  .  .  .    136 
Mlinnesota  Beekeeping   Statis- 
tics       283 

Minnesota   State   Convention. 

875,  877 

MOTH 

Destructive   in   Texas 53 

Eggs  Carried  by  Bees.  532,  614 
Eggs   Kiled   in    Winter....    134 

In  Florida  a  Menace 784 

Napthalene  vs.   Carbon   Bi- 
sulphide          If'S 

Texas      P'26 

to  Protect  Combs  from.  .  .  .    190 
MOTION   PICTURES 

in    California     «'61 

of    Apiary    Work    in     West 

Virginia ''P3 

Motoring  in  California.  W.  A. 

Prval    848 

MOVING 

Bees,    as    Sideliner's   Catas- 
trophe         841 

Bees    by    Motor    Truck....    846 

Bees  During  Winter 278 

Bees  Fifty  Yards 205 

for   Swamp  Forase    629 

in    Spring   Without   Flight.    861 

Miller,  E.  S.,  on 340 

Root,   E.   R.,    on    630 

Severin,    F.    J.,    on 347 

Moving     Pictures     of     Apiary 

Work    863 

N 

Nailing  Supplies,  Trouble  in.    117 
National     Association,     Jager 


NORTH    CAROLINA 

Bee  Club 460 

Extension  Work  in 46 

State  Association 195 

Wintering  in 287,  761 

NUCLEI 

5-frame,  Wintering 193 

Regular  sized   Combs   for.  .  523 

Small,   Don't  Fuss  with...  124 

Starting  from    187 

to  Prevent  Robbing 523 

to  Retain  Bees  in 523 

United  in  Fall 861 

When  to  Introduce  tO'.  .  .  .  134 

Nurses,   How  Long  Bees  Act 

as   272 


Odor  of   Swarming  Bees.  .  .  .  613 

Ohio,    In.spection    210 

ONTARIO 

Honev  Prospects 547 

Old-fashioned  Winter 191 

Spring  Loss 625 

Weather    Conditions    .  .465,  624 

Wintering     in 377 

ORCHARD 

and  the  Bee 707 


Orchard,     Baldridge's     17- 

ncrG •  ooo 

Better     Pollinated    Nearest 

Apiary    787 

Oregon,    New    Era    for    Bee- 
keeping       294 

OUT-APIARY 

Auto   and   Trailer 58 

Automobile    for 363 

Expenses,   Holtermann  on.  105 

Management,  Williams  on.  20 

Overstocking,  Chadwick  on..  361 

P 

Painting  Hive-bottoms 346 

Paper  Packages  for  Honey..    378 
Paralysis  (see  Disease) 

Pasturage,  Artificial    709 

Patents,   1200  Issued  to  Bee- 
keepers         459 

Pettit    Resigns    as    Provincial 

Apiarist     797 

POEMS 

"April"     293 

"  April  Time  in  Dixie  "...  291 
"Christmas  in  Dixie"...  950 
"  Dream  and  Prayer  "  .  .  .  .    873 

Knitting     632 

May    384 

Song  of  the  Suburbs 138 

Stuttered     Stories 618 

"  The  Beekeeper  Answers  "  470 
"The  Close  of  the  Year".  .    928 

"  Things   I    Love  " 785 

to   J.   M.    Davis 697 

"  War  in  the  Spring  " 212 

Winter  and  the  New  Year.       61 
Policeman  Who  is  a  Beekeep- 
er        360 

POLLEN 

Bees    Bother    Farmers    for 

Meal 380,  547 

Clogged   Combs    190 

Early,   Sources  of 374 

Gathering,  Grace  Allen  on  291 
Has  it  Mineral  Elements  of 

Honey  ?     855 

in  Cells,  Root,  H.  H 207 

in  Combs,  to  Get  Rid  of .  .  .  949 
in  Shallow-frame  Honey..  138 
Removal    from    Combs .... 

272,  278,  709 

Substitutes'  ' 277,  357 

Substitutes,    Allen    Latham 

on 452 

Why  Valuable 771 

POLLINATION 

of    Orchards     332,  707,  787 

of   Prune    194 

Poppleton,  O.  O.,  Biography.    878 
Poultry   and   Bee   Demonstra- 
tion  Train    464 

Pound    of    Bees,    How    Many 

Quarts    in 55 

Pound   Packages    (see   Comb- 
less    Packages) 172 

PRICES 

Byer,  J.   L.,  on 466,  872 

Baldwin,    E.    G 874 

Boosted  by  Apple  Shortage  718 

Chadwick,  P.  C 869 

Colorado    626,707 

.      Comb  Honey,  C.  C.  Miller.    855 
Comb     Honey     Forjty  -  five 

Years  Ago 673 

Crop    Committees    287 

Cutting   on    Honey 56 

Denmark      866 

Don't       Overcharge       Con- 
sumer      595 

Dr.    Mil'.er    on 941 

Fancy     135 

First  Seller  Sets  Low  Price 

602, 610 

Florida     705 

40  or   50   Years   Ago 771 

Good    One    Justifiable....    705 

Increase  Necessary 610 

Kept      Down      by      Wairm 

Weather     133 

Maintaining 275 

New  Crop,   by   Byer.  .....    625 

Cans,    Great  Increase  in.  .    379 
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of  Wax,  Stability  of 184 

Ontario,    Byer    782 

Recommended    by    Western 

N.  Y.  Asso'n 718 

Root,    E.    R.,    on 635,636 

Supplies  and  Honey 383 

Sellin'j  at  Last  Year's.  .  .  .    853 

Standardizing    196 

Texas      625 

Too    High,    Holtermann.  .  .    59 1 

to    be    High 383 

What    is    fair?      Byer....    549 

Profits   in    Bees    32 

Propolis    to    Remove.  193,  474,  855 

Protein,    Value   in    Diet 856 

"  Put-up     Plan  "     of     Swarm 

Control,   a  Variation  of.    863 

Q 

Quadruple  Winter  Case    ....    792 
yUEEJSr 

and  Worker,   to  Tell  Apart   375 
Breeders    Delayed   by    Cold 

Weather 460,  550 

Breeder,       Fooshe       Makes 

Good     607 

Cage,   a  Handv    715 

Cage  on    Side  of   Hive....    183 

Cage   Quickly   Made    867 

Cage,       Will      Bees      Feed 

Thru  ?      205 

Cramps     623 

Importance  of  Good 539 

Italian    Introduced,    Strain 

Unchanged     787 

Mortality    in    Shipping.  .  .  .    875 
Stays      Below      Better      if 

Combs     are    Crosswise.  .    374 
to  Introduce  (see  Introduc- 
ing) 
to  Replace  (see  Requeening) 
When  to  Introduce  to  Nu- 
cleus      134 

Whose  Eggs   Never   Hatch- 
ed    455,  533 

With    Dent     629 

(see  Queens) 
QUEEN-CELLS 

Aeppler's    Plan    93 

Value   of   Artificial    629 

Builders,    Why    Dequeen..    186 

on    Comb   Lying   Flat 123 

Supersedure     and     Swarm- 
ing.   Difference    630 

Will  Bees  Start  them  Above 
an  Excluder  ?  C.  C.  Miller   692 

With   Dead   Tenants 526 

Whv  Did  the  Bees  Build?.    387 
QUEEN   EXCLUDERS 

do  not   Retard  Storing.  .  .  .    789 

None  Needed 104 

Queen-cells     Above? 692 

When   Necessary    286,  295 

Queenlessness,   Test  for.   Doo- 

little    679 

Queenless   Too    Long   for    In- 
troducing          679 

QUEEN-REARING 

Aeppler   on    93 

Best    Time    During   Flow.  .    693 
Colored   Cell   Cups,    to   Tell 

Age 187 

no  Jelly  in  Grafting 187 

Out-apiary      715 

Troubles,     Editor's     833 

Troubles     of     Southern 

Breeders 914,    920 

T^nd'^r   S'warming  Impulse.    194 
QUEENS 

Clipped  that  T^ived   Long.  .    35G 
Clipping   Without    Catching 

546,  613,  622 

Factor    in    Choosing 853 

Doo'ittle   on    Selection   of.  .    60T 

Hatched    Electricallv     39 

Hnve  a  Supply  on  Hand.  .    383 
Miller,    C.   C,   on    Selection 

of    436 

Not   Always   Breed  True.  .    788 
Southern      as      Hardy      as 

Northern      IBl 

Stop   Laying  After  Flow.  .    711 


Superseded  During  Honey- 
flow      347 

Will  Bees  Feed  thru  Cage?   205 

Young,  Influ  e  n  c  e  on 
Swarming     354,  384 

(see  Queens) 

(see    Requeening) 


RAINFALL 

in   Tennessee  Ample.  .  .376, 

Texas    .  .129,  197,  290,  379, 

Rats,   Poisoning   of 

Raudifuss,  Herman  &  Son.  . 
RECORD 

book   Abandoned   by   Chad- 
wick     

Chadwick's  Scale  Colony .  . 

Iveepina-,    Mackav's    Plan.. 

Recipes.  .  .  .     202,  616,  695, 
Red  Clover    (see  Clover) 
REQUEENING 

Best    Time    for 374, 

Conditions    Unfavorable    at 
Redlands     

to   Build  up   Colonies 

(see  Queens) 
Rhode    Island    Association... 
ROBBING 

Beginners'    Lessons,    H.    H. 
Root    

Differs    from    Borrowing.. 

Economy  of  Nature's.    682, 

Feed-troughs     

from  their  Own   Hives.  .  .  . 

of    Nuclei,    to    Prevent.  .  .  . 

Prevented  by  Empty  Super 
Below     

to  Dispose  of  Bad  Case  of. 

to    Distinguish    from    Play- 
spells    

Rye    Flour    a    Slibstitute    for 
Pollen     


544 
925 
193 
270 


547 
621 
9  IS 

775 


706 


780 

278 


699 
631 
853 
860 
772 
523 

866 
552 

375 

357 


S 

Sac   Brood    (see   Disease) 

Sage  Honey  Never  Granulates    125 

Sandwich   Islands   Honey    Co.    839 

San   Joaquin  Vallev 109,  263 

SCHOOLS,    BEEKEEPING  IN 
Massachusetts    Agricultural 

College    608 

Ontario     Agricultural     Col- 
lege           136 

Texas  Agricultural  College . 

59,  870 

22    Colleges    460 

Sechrist.    E.    L.,    Assistant    to 

Phillins     370 

SECTIONS 

Feeding  Back  to  Fill 631 

Fdn.   in  Full   Sheets  for...    452 

Folder,    Markhnm's    351 

folding    Record 357 

Glassed     674.855 

Shallow  Fi-ames  at  Sides  of   861 
Starting  Bees  to  Work  in.    440 
Steam  for  Dampening  ....    270 
,  to     Get     Bees     Started    in. 

Crane      771 

Unfini«hed,   to  Feed  in  Fall   860 
SELLING 

A   Few   Don'ts.   H.  H.   Root   778 

A    Little    Saleslady 597 

.\   Parable  of  Overcharging   596 

.\sk  Pair   Price    595 

At  Country  Fair 595 

at    Last   Year.'s    Prices.  .  .  .    853 

by  Contract    701 

Cliadwick  on    361 

Cost    of     49 

Cole,   E.   M..   on    130 

Crop  of  46,000  Pounds.  .  .  196 
Disposing  of  Off  Grades.  .  601 
Kliininnte  the  Middlenan  .  .  594 
Fording  to   Consumers.  .49,  596 

Girls'    Experience 112 

in   England    35 

Tjocally    vs.    .Vbroad 45 

on    Commission    552 

Requires  Fair  Grading.  .  .  .    593 


Roadside    13 

Roadsid(3,   Dr.   Miller  on,..    358 
Small  Chance  for  Co-opera- 
tive  Selling    593 

Sunday     605 

Trades  Honey  for  Grain..    595 
Shade  for  Hives.  Doolittle,  G. 

M 844 

Shaken    Swarm   Perfected.  .  .    352 
SHIPPING 

Bees   from   Texas   to   Other 

States  for  the  Season..  702 
Comb  Honey,  Safe  Method.  265 
Honey  as  Before  the  War.    877 

Queens,    Mortality    in 875 

Sideliners,    Suggestions   for.  .    360 
Smelter   Case,    Pinal   Decision 

on     373 

Smelter    Smoke    or    Disease? 

30,  627 

Smoke  Stirs  up  Bees 205 

Smoke,   Sweetened  Water  In- 
stead of    944 

Snowfall,     Heavy     in     North 

Texas      290 

SOUTH 

Beekeeping  Part  of  Year  in   836 
Factors  Necessary  for  Win- 
tering  in    847 

Wintering    in     

.  .  .  .133,   550,   623,   703,   769 
Winter   Packing  for.  .  .127,  873 
Spacing  Frames    (see  Frames) 
Spencer,    R.   M.,   Insane    ....    282 
SPRAYING 

Crane  on    453 

Destructive     335,  684 

Felt,  E.  P.,  on 472 

Full    Bloom   in   Texas 379 

SPRING 

Dwindling,  What  is  It?.  .  .  277 
Loss  of  Bees,    Ontario.  .  .  .    625 

Dr.    Miller   on 255 

Starving     621 

STARVING 

Florida     r)45 

in    Texas    926 

Spring 621 

STINGS 

from   Swarming  Bees 713 

to  Prevent 709 

STORES 

Importance  of  Good 847 

Incentive  for  Breeding.  .  .  780 
Necessary,    Chadwick 621 

Storm     Damages     Apiary     in 

Jamaica    876 

Subscriptions  Stopped  on  Ex- 
pirations         199 

SUGAR 

Cane  and  Beet    773 

Di'tlcu'ty  in  Purchasing..  9ii 
Dirty  Impossible  to  Buy.  .  928 
Distribution,         P  o  s  s  i  ble 

Method  of 875 

•''■S.75   a  Hundred 928 

Fed  Dry 855 

Feeding.      Byer    871 

Gov't   Advises    Substituting 

Honey .    797 

Increased  Consumption.  .  .  693 
Planning   Mi^als    ^\ithout..    9*2 

Substitute  Honev   for 692 

to  Choose  for  Feeding.  .629,  630 
Trust  has  Peculiar  Advan- 
tages         786 

Value  for  Winter  Stores.  .' '871 

Sumthin  wot  i  no 118 

SUPERS 

Bees  not  Working  in....  462 
Care  of,  .After  Extracting.  610 
Comb     Honev,     When     Put 

On?     .  .  .  ." 554 

Empty.  Above  or  Below?.  866 
E.\tractin?,   When   Put  on?    554 

Smoking  Bees  out 940 

Shallow  vs.  Full  Depth. 940,  944 
to     2-et     Bees     Started     in. 

Crane 771 

to   I,eave   on    Hive   in   Win- 
ter,   in   Florida? 787 

Yoder  Bumps  Bees  Out.  .  .    611 
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SUPERSEDING 

During     Honey-flow 347 

Not  to  be  Depended  on .  .  .    547 

or    Swarming     183,  630 

Quite    Common    189 

Superstitions   in   Beekeeping.    344 

SUPPLIES 

and    Honey,    Prices 383 

Buy  Early    43 

SWARM 

Buying  to  Get  a  Start.  .  .  .  365 
-catcher,  Hamelberg's.  .  .  .  444 
Galore,  What  to  Do  with.  .    446 

Hived   on   Old   Stand 104 

Hiving.    Miller,  C.  C,  on.  .    204 
Shaken,  Plan   Perfected...    352 
to  Catth,   Old  Hive  Best.  .    633 
to   Find   the   Hive   it   came 
from      449 

SWARM  CONTROL 

and  Prevention,  Chadwick.    530 

Bartlett's    Method    179 

Christesnen's  Plan  for.  .  .  .  387 
Comb-honey   Production...    253 

Crane     on 786 

Deniaree  on 854 

Elwood  on    675 

Extracted  Honey.  .  .  .  459,  472 
Give    Room   Before   Needed  531 

More  Ventilation 531 

Pride    Plan     451 

"  Put  Up  Plan  "    863 

Rankin's    Plan    for 388 

Screened  Ventilation  Under 

Hive 445 

Two    Stori&s    for 189 

Variation      of      "  Put      up 

Plan"     863 

Wide   Spacing  for    ...  .186,  531 

Wright's   Method 913 

Young  or  Old  Brood  Below   613 

SWARMING 

Because  Colonv  too  Strong  278 

Bees'    Odor 613 

Bees,  Stings  from 713 

Described  by  Chadwick.  .  .  606 
Differences  in  Conditions.  387 
Discouraged     by     Daubing 

Loafers '.    528 

Encouraging       and       Dis- 
couraging        56 

Experience    Told    by     Bee- 
keeper's  Wife    441 

Influence  of  Young  Queens  384 

in  pSite  of  Anything 119 

in  Texas,  Difference 53 

in  Winter 763 

Natural   does   not  Pay....    124 

or   Superseding 183,  630 

Should  be  Reduced.    Grace 

Allen     696 

to  Separate  Several  Swarms  629 
Unlimited  in  Tennessee  696,  855 

SWEET  CLOVER 

and   Alsike  for  Pasturage.    709 

Caution    in    Cutting 612 

for  Artificial  Pasturage...    709 

Honev,  Flavor 847 

in  Middle  West 513 

in    Texas    140,  290 

Miller,    C.    C,    Boosts 532 

to     Replace     Winter-Killed 

Alfalfa    718 

White,  First  Year  Sown..  385 
with  Wlieat  or  Oats.   Prank 

Coverdale 845 

«weet  Potatof  ,  Candied  ....    202 
SYRUP 

Easy      Method      of     Filling 

Combs   with    295 

Fed  Late    711,  861 

Made  in   Outyard 688 

or      Inferior      Honey      for 

Stores     711 

Thick   or   Thin    180,  193 

too  Thin  in  thei  Pall 101 


Tanks  to  Liquefy  Honey  in.  . 

714,  772,  791 

Tar    Paper,    Does    it    Irritate 

Beeat     133 


TENNESSEE 

Demonstration    Train 326 

Extension    Work    in 46 

Great    Strides    in 267 

Honey    Prospects     544 

Inspector's    Report    195 

Location     852 

Rainfall    376,  544 

Swarmin-  Unlimited  .  .696,  855 

Wintering  in    195,  291 

Winter    Packing    for 376 

TEXAS 

Beekeepers'  Asso'n  Affiliat- 
ed with  Texas  Honey 
Producers'    Asso'n     ....    780 

Beekeepers'    Item 59 

Beekeeping  not  Appreciat- 
ed  in    467 

Conditions  in 780,  925 

Experimental     Apiary .  .  -  . 

129,  197,  379 

Extension  Work  in 289 

Foul-brood  Law 129,  289 

Honey  Consumed  at  Home  702 
Honey  Crop  and  Prices.  .  . 

289,  550,  781 

Honey  -  flow.     Preparations 

for     129 

Honey     Prospects. '167,  625,  649 
How  Conditions  are  Differ- 
ent  in    53 

Inspection  Fund  to  be  Cut.    468 

Moth  in    626 

Rainfall    .  .  .  .129,  197,  290,  379 

Snowful    Heavy     290 

Shipping     Bees     to     Other 

States   for   the   Season..    702 
Spraying       During       Full 

Bloom     379 

Three       Honey  -  producing 

Sections    in    197 

Undeveloped  Territory  in.  .      53 

Wintering  in    757 

Thanksgiving   Menu    857 

Tomato  Catchup,  to  Make.  .  .    695 
TRANSFERRING 

Best  Time  for 293 

from   Box   Hives 364,  626 

from   Trees 364 

U 

UNITING 

Do  Bees  Go  Back  ? 709 

Like   Thinning   Fruit 51 

Newspaper    plan.  .772,  924,  941 

Nuclei   in  Fall    861 

Two  Weak  Colonies 278 

Two  Plans 788 

vs.  Combless  Package 278 

Utah,    Location    in    688 

Y 

Veil,   Sting-proof 139 

VENTILATION 

for   Wintering    789 

of     Hive.      Paddock 782 

of   Hive  bv   Raising  Cover. 

Chadwick,   P.  C 700 

of  Hive  bv   Raising  Cover. 

Miller,    C.    C 854,  855 

iScreen    TTnder    Hive 445 

Veteran,   Old 187 

VINEGAR 

-barrels  Unsafe  for  Honey.    867 

from  Honey 860 

Virginia,     Progress     of     Bee- 
keeping   in     185 

VIRGINS 

Introduced  Instead  of  Cells      39 
Many      Swarms      Lost      on 

Virgin's    Flight 613 

Victorious  over  Laying 
Queens   452 

WAR 

Affects   Cornell   University.    877 
P.eekeepers  at  the  Front.  .  .    929 

Bees  and  Boys .    449 

Causes  Incendiary  Fires  in 
California     780,869 


Causes  Many  to  Read  Bible   773 

Echoes   from    199 

its  Bearing  on  Food  Ques- 
tion         774 

Letter    to    Minnesota    Bee- 
keepers.     Prof.    Frances 

Jager 876 

Prices  in  Denmark 866 

(see  Food  Uniform) 

(see  Food  Adminstration  Pledge 

Cards) 
Suggestion  to  Care  for  Sol- 
diers'   Apiaries 796,869 

Teaching      Beekeeping      to 

Maimed  Soldiers    .  .  .796,  797 
-time  Co-operation  in  Mass- 
achusetts        555 

WATER 

Amount  Needed  in  25-Colo- 

ny  Apiary 386 

Drip-board    for    Bees 294 

Necessity  of 104 

Provided  by  Candle-wick.  .  385 
Trough,      to      Keep      Bees 

Away    from 375 

WAX 

Clarifying 9  '5 

Darkened  in  Rendering.  .  .  134 
Fire  Put  Out  With  Salt..  950 
Quantity  of  Honey  to  Make 

One  Pound  of 631 

Rendering      Discussed      at 

Convention     57 

Stability   of   Prices 184 

WEfVTHER  CONDITIONS 

Heat  Wave  in  California.  .    621 

Ontario     624 

Cornstalk  Shelter  from ....    104 
Weight  of  Comb  of  Honey..      55 
White   Clover    (see   Clover) 
Wind:     Protection    From....    945 
WINTER 

Beekeepers  Work  in 133 

Better     Protection     Needed 

in     Colorado 469 

Cold    in    Ontario 287 

do  Bees   Hibernate? 133 

Effect  of  Mold  on  Combs.  .    374 

Feeding,    Candy    for 946 

in  Colroado  Severe 128 

Losses,  Colorado 383,  469 

Losses,  Reports  on  283,  371,  372 
Old-fashioned  in  Ontario.-.    191 

J^evere  in  Tennessee 876 

Steady  Cold  Easier  on  the 

Bees    385 

WINTER-CASE 

Alighting-board  a  Nuisance   287 

Beginner's  Lessons   858 

Colorado 929 

Cost  of 929 

Double    192 

Drifting  of   Bees  in 375 

Entrance  Protection 763 

for    Tennessee 46 

Gordon  A.  Dye's 203 

Little  Used  in  Maryland.  .    794 

No  Extra  Expense 842 

Ontario 926 

Quadruple    or    Double.  .  .  .    793 

Root,   C.   H 181 

Store-boxes    for 267 

(see  Wintering  Demuths's  Plan) 

Used  All  the  Year 794 

Winter  Cluster    (see  Wintering) 
WINTERING 

Bees   Dying  on  Snow 13  t 

Beginner's  Lessons 858 

Bottom    Packing    Unneces- 
sary        771 

Cellar,   1000  Colonies 675 

Cellar  or  Outdoors 755 

Cluster,  Description  of .  .  .  .  860 
Cluster  Varies  According  to 

Temperature     275 

Contracting  Brood-chamber  861 
Demuth's  "plan.  .  .921,  941,  944 
Double  -  walled      Hives      in 

California     125 

Disturbing  Bees  in  Cellar.  865 
Extracted  -  honev     Colonies 

Best    294 

Foster  on 288 


Decembkk,    193  7 
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Good  Reports  in  Ontario.  .  377 

Importance  of  Good  Stores  755 

in  Above-ground  Repository  791 
in     Double     or     Quadruple 

Cases    792 

in  Furnace-heated  Cellar.  .  791 

in    North    Carolina 761 

in   the   South 623,  703 

in     Soutli.      Buchanan....  769 

in  South,  Factors  Necessary  847 

in   Tennessee    195 

in    Texas,    Extra    Packing. 

Paddock     757 

in    Two-story    Hives 273 

in   Western   Iowa,   in   Dug- 
outs       759 

in     M'rapped     Paper     and 

Burlap    762 

Large  Caps  for 255 

L{  tters     from     Beekeeper's 

Wife     845 

Miller,   C.  C,   on 854 

Necessities     for 773 

Nuclei,    five-frame 193 

Outdoors,    how   Far   North.  466 


Out     of     Doors     Without    a 

Hive 9  t  1 

I'acking   for   Outdoor 710 

Poorly  in  North  Carolina.  .  287 
Problem  in  South  ....  133,  550 
Protection    from   Wind.  .  .  .    945 

Kcport,  Tennessee 291 

Sheltered   Location   Requir- 
ed      711 

Sub-earth  Ventilators 789 

Super  Left  on  for 787 

Temperature  of  Cellar.  .  .  .    861 
WINTER  PACKING 

Below,   Unnecessary 771 

Cheap      842 

Different    Authorities 

710,  753,  755 

Early  or  Late    48 

i'orest  Leaves  for 9-tv* 

in    South 873 

in  Tennessee   376 

the  Year  around 272 

too  Much    57 

WINTER  STORES 

Amount  Needed  iu  Spring.    277 


Aster  Honey  for    ....    711,  789 

Beginner's  Lessons 778 

Con.sumption  of 46 

Exhausted    in    California..  194 

Faulty     138 

Frames  Loose  vs.  Spaced.  .  48 
Honev  Preferable  to  Syrup 

693, 771 

in    South    87 1 

Shortage     of     Because     of 

Brood-roaring     214 

Siisar     Syrup     or     Inferior 

Honey" 711 

Thickness   of   Syrup 711 

to    ,Tudge    34 

ITnsealed  Aster,    Bad 711 

Value  of  Sugar. J.   L.  Bycr  871 

Winter  Swarming 763 

WIRING 

Byington's  Plan    62 

Frames     259 

Vertically  and  Horizontally  63 
Y 

Yellow-.iackets     (see    Enemies 
of  Bees) 


ADVERTISING 

Pombless     Packages 11 

Honey,    National     10,169 

Alfalfa    (see  Honey -plants) 
Algarrobas    and    Royal    Palm, 

Cover   Picture 832 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Government     9,    171 

Automobiles      for      Bee  -  \  ard 

Work    251 

BEE  LITERATURE 

Book,    "1000    Answers — " 

Miller,    C.   C 331 

Book.    "  New   Beekeeping," 

Dadant,   C.   P 331 

Bulletins,      Can;>)dliaii,     Re- 

vie\\ed    751 

Bulletin,      Gov't,     on     Sac 

Brood      250 

BEES 

Necessary     for     Pollination 

of    Alfalfa    170 

vs.    Farmins    251 

BEEKEEPER 

Association,    Canadian.  .  .  .    752 
Convention   Considers   War 

Problems    330 

Outlook   for    9,  249,  251 

BEEKEEPING 

as   an   Avocation    12,  251 

Time      Saved     by     Outside 

Diagnosis      510,  672 

Breeder    (see    Queen-breeder) 
Breeding  Pollen  in  Spring  for   829 
BROOD 

Above  Excluder   for  Swarm 

Control      591 

Equalizing    in     Spring.  .  .  .    590 
Hatching       Good       Colony 

Booster     511 

Hatching  over  Excluders.  .    590 

in  Pound  Packages 672 

Weight   of  Sealed    672 

Brood-rearing     Fall     (Holter- 

mann)     171 

Buckwheat    (see   Honey-pbints) 
•^ellar  Wintering  or  Outdoor.    750 
Clover     (see    Honey-plants) 
Ch;ster    (see   Winter   Cluster) 
COMB    HONEY 

by  Mail  Unsafe 830 

Granulates      and      Lowers 

Market 432 

or   Extracted    91,  251,  329 

Prices     432 

Production     Demanded    by 

Susar  Shortage 331 

vs.     Extracted. 91.  251.  329,  430 
COMBLESS  PACKAGES 

.\dvertisinT     11 

Delayed  Shipments 592 

Demand    Large 331 

How  to  Ship 430 

Much   Safer  than  one  with 


EDITORIAL 

Comb    672 

CONVENTIONS 

Dates    832 

National     Announcement..       12 

National    Speakers    89 

Co-operation      in      Prices      at 

Ontario     89 

Dandelion    d'ee   Honey -plants) 
Demuth   Wintering   Method.. 

830,  831 

Diagnosing       Colonies       from 

Outside     510,  672 

DI=!EAgE 

Foul-brood  Cures,  Caiition.    751 
Foul  Brood,  European,  Treat- 
ment          91 

Isle    of    Wight,     or    Disap- 
pearing      590,  671 

Law    for    Foul    Brood    in 

Canada     752 

Nosema   Apis.      Beuhne,    F. 

R 330 

Sac       Brood,       Description 

from    Bulletin     250 

ENTRA.NCE 

Diagnosis      510,  672 

Long  Grass  Near 90 

Excluder   (see  Queen-excluder) 
Extracted  Honev  or  Comb.  .  . 

91,  251,  329.  430 

Extracting     Frames,     Shallow 

vs.    Deep    251 

T^eediiig  Sugar,   Shortage  for.    829 
Foul  Brood   (see  Disease) 
Frames    Desp   or    Shallow   for 

Extracting?    251 

Gl  E.ANTNGS 

Requirements   of   Shippers.    909 

.Sul  jcription  Policv 169 

tbe  New  Monthly," 11,     89 

GOVERNMENT 

Advii-es  Trill  of  Grimm  Al- 

(alfa      511 

.^ptiropriations     9,  171 

Bulletin,   Sac  Brood 250 

Cortrol    of    Sugar 749 

Market   News   Service    ....    432 
Granulation    of    Comb    Honey 

Lowers   Market    432 

Grass,  Tions:,  Near  Entrances. 

Poverdale      -  '. 90 

HONEY 

Brokers,  Getting  Busy    .  .  .    669 

Container    Situation    

428,  510,  592 

Dark,    Selling    90 

National    Advertising    ..10,169 
(see    Comb) 
TIONEY   M.\RKET 

Depends    on    Producer.  .  .  .    589 

Discussion    Invited 509 

Gov't  Reports  Free 432 

Lowered  bv   Granulation.  .    432 


Present  and  Future 

10,  249,  427,  749,  750 

Start'ing     669 

HONEY   PLANTS 

Alfalfa    and    S'weet    Clover 

as    Feeds    671 

Altalfa,    Grimm,    Gov't   Ad- 

vif-es  Trial  of 511 

Alfalfa  Honey  in  the  Ea.st.  171 
Alfalfa    Requires    Bees    for 

Pollination      170 

Alfalfa       Winterkilled       in 

Middle   West    551 

Buckwheat  Discussed   ....    591 
Clover   Prospects   for   Com- 
ing  Year    751 

Dandelion   as  Yielder 431 

its  Future  in  Middle  West.    511 
Put     on     Map     bv     Cover- 
dale     ". ,       12 

Taken  from  List  of  Weeds.  752 
to     Replace    Winter  -  killed 

Alfalfa    511 

HONEY  PROSPECTS 

Bright      9,249,251 

Determined  by  Producer..    589 

Discussion    Invited    509 

Indiana    Appropriation    Bill.    171 
Isle  of  Wight  (see  disease) 
LAW 

Foul  Broo.d,   Canadian.  .  .  .    752 

Net  Weight    12 

Relating  to   Bees   Given   in 

ABC    752 

T>iterature  Bee  (see  Bee  Lit.) 
Marketing     Roadside,     Profit- 
able for  All 9 

Market     Honev     (see    Honey 

Market) 
Noseuia   .Vpis   (see  disease) 
Net-Weight  Law  Not  so  Bad.      12 
Ontario,       Co  -  operation       in 

Prices 89 

Outlcok    for    Beekeeping.  .  .  . 

9,    249,  251 

Pollen  for  Spring  Breeding.  .    829 
Pollination     of     Alfalfa     Re- 
quires Bees    170 

Pound   Packages,  Brood  in..    672 
PRICES 

Comb  Honey    432 

Co-operation  in  Ontario...      89 

Discussion     Invited 509 

for    1917    249 

Hero   and   in   Europe 670 

High,    Reasons   for 10 

How   LoAvered    589 

Reported  in  .January  issue     10 
Reported  in  June  number.    427 
QUEEN 

Breeder,  Hard  Season  for.  592 
Caged  for  Swarm  Control.  591 
Excluder,  Brood  Above  590,  591 
Mortality  in  Shipping 830 
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Sac  Brood   (see  Disease) 
SELLING 

Dark   Honey    90 

Recommendation     by     Bee- 
keepers'   Conference.  .  .  .    330 

Roadside,    Pays     9 

that   Lowers   the   Market.  .    589 
Shipments       Delayed,       Com- 
plaints        909 

SHIPPING 

Comb    Honey  by   Mail....    830 
Combless     Packages,     Besti 

Way    for    430 

Combless  Packages  Delayed 

in    592 

Queens,    Mortality    in 830 

SPRING 

Equalization   of  Brood.  .  .  .    590 
Need   of   Pollen   for  Breed- 
ing        829 

Starving    and    Swarming.  .  .  .    511 
SUGAR 

Sugar   for  Feeding 911 

Shortage    and    Comb-honey 

Production     ".    331 

Shortage  for  Feeding 829 


Shortage  in  Europe 427 

Under    Gov't   Control 749 

rWARM  CONTROL 

Brood    Above    Excluder...  591 

Queen  Caged 591 

SWARMING 

and     Starving 511 

Sweet    Clover    (see    Honey-plants) 

Transferring,    Two    Kinks...  249 

Uniting,   Newspaper   Method.  829 

WAR 

Duties  of  Beekeepers.  .330,  431 
Effect  on  Honey   Market.  . 

249,  427,  749 

Honey      Used      in      Great 

Quantities     669 

Problems,  Beekeepers'  Con- 
ference on    329 

Soldiers  Need  Honey 10 

WAX 

Caution  in  Cleansing 509 

Saving   Imperative    509 

Windbreaks   vs.    Packing.  .  .  .  750 

WINTER 

Cluster    Space   Above 831 

Examination  of  Bees 171 


Losses  in  West  Severe.  .  .  .  430 

Nests  for  Outdoor  Colonies  831 

WINTER-CASES 

Demnth's    830,  831 

Quadruple     '.  .  .  911 

Quadruple    90 

WINTERING 

Cellar  vs.    Outdoor 750 

Contracted  Brood-chamber  for  910 
Demuth's    Method    ....830,831 

in   Barrels    91 

in   Different  Localities....  750 

in   Two   Stories 89 

Prospects      170 

Stores   and   Packing 831 

Two  Cheap  Methods 909 

Windbreaks   vs.    Packing.  .  750 

WINTER-PACKING 

Demuth    Plan    831 

or    Windbreaks    750 

Two  Cheap   Methods  of...  909 

WINTER  STORES 

Winter     Stores     Conservation 

of    910 

Glucose  for    911 

Sugar  for 911 
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A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture.  ...  487 
Airline    Buzzer,    Introduction 

to    959 

Alcohol    and    Pneumonia....  397 
Alfalfa   and   Sweet  Clover,   to 
"  Reduce     High     Price     of 

Living  "      561 

Alfalfa   for  Greens    889 

Anti-tipping   Law   of   Tennes- 
see      727 

Automobile,   Electric,   Run  bv 

Wind  Power    882 

Barker,    Dr.    C.   E 798 

Batteries,    Storage    883 

Batteries,   Storage,  High  Cost 

of    885 

Batteries,     Storage,     Charged 

by  Wind  Power    882 

Beekeeper  at  80,   and  Why.  .  398 
Beekeeping       in       Southwest 

Florida 727 

Blindness,  Kinds  of    389 

Bradentown,       Florida,       Bee 

Convention     147 

Bread,     Casting     it     on     the 

Waters    OT 

Breakfast  Food,  Short  Cut  on  8^7 

Booze   and  Prostitutes 4«-? 

Booze  and  Cigarettes  too.  .  .  .  5fi2 

"  Booze  "    or    "  Fuel  " 80.'") 

Bread    or    Booze    .'I'll 

Brooder.  Pire'ess 219 

Bua-s,      Squash     and     Melm, 

PickinT  bv   Hand 7""  t 

T^ufte'-,  Hijh  Cost  of "im 

Cantaloupes   P'^'^ 

Cnrn,    German,    for   Food.  .  -  .  S.^G 
Carloads  of  Brer  or  Carloa•l-^ 

of  Coal P-7 

Cassava  for  Chi''l»eps      ...  :;»  t 
"  Catching    Cold."    a-id    whni 

to    Do     397 

Chayote  in  Loui'=i!ana 8sq 

Chayote    in   Mexico 803 

'^havote.  the  New  Vegetal  !e .  .  fin 

nhirkens  in  Arizona 801 

Christian  Witness  in  War,  Isy 

Dean  Bosworth 720 

Cigarettes   and  Ame'ican   To- 
bacco Co 397 

'Cigarettes  and  E"^-  lency.  .     .  8f=S 

'^i'Tarettes    in    Chi'-n.  .......  P'.'i 

Clothing,   Use  of  Unnecessarv  ^^81 

Clover.    Sweet    886 

Corn  Meal  and  High  (",)■-'   nt 

Ijiving     302,  6  ''■ 

Corn,    Sweet     899 

Crime,  Carnival  of  i>\  fl-ips.  .  720 
Crops  of   Ir'',li   Potatoes,   Two 

in  a  Season    480 

Crumbs.    Saving,   w'.'ie  Brew- 
ers get  Grain    8.'^a 

Cultivator,  Light    957 


Damages,    Making  out   a   Bill 

for    216 

Dasheen — more   about  it....  146 

Dasheens  coming  into  Use..  642 
Dasheens  in  Pla<"e  of  Potatoes  392 
Deafness,   Help  for   by   Globe 

Audiphone      218 

Deaf  Mutes    415 

Demand  and  Supplj' — Buying 

Honey     722 

Dope      Cures,      Legislation 

Against     218 

Early    Ohio    Potato 802 

Esgs  onlv  15  cts.  a  Dozen.  .  .  66 
Eggs,  Duck,  for  War  Times.  .  557 
Eggs,  Fertile,  for  Hatching    .  O-J:; 
Eglantine    Chicks   and   Chick- 
ens      219 

Electrical  Experiments    ..951.959 

Electricity  from  Niagara  Falls-  881 
En?erol    and    Boric    Acid    f.jr 

Eye    and   Ear       302 

Everitt,     James     A.,     Inrlian- 

apolis 146 

Farm,   $25   a   Dny  on    803 

Feed  for  Chickens,   High  Cost 

of    so  ! 

Feet,  Trouble  with  the .-'>!T 

Fragmeiits,      Gathering     thtin 

Up    ><n 

Fbing-machines    for    War...  3(il 

Flying-machine,   the  Wright    .  3"0 

Food   iind  Fuel,   Conserving..  ."^ "  "> 

V->rd    Factory,    Detroit 390 

Forrest's  Electric  Power  .  .  .  »P'2 
"  For    whom    are    ■fou    "W  oik 

ing'"    ■ 6:^8 

^reezone,    etc f^^U 

Fi-iends  Mistaken  for  Knemiei  7'"'^ 

Onrbage   an  1    Slop-paii 5.'^7 

(Tarden,  Mv  Ohio 957 

Garden,    Our    Florida 145 

Gardenette       and       Sandwich 

System    819 

Give    js    this    Day    our    Daily 

Bread  .  .          .  .' '.  568 

Gleanings  and  Windmill  Pow- 
er      956 

Goats  dnd  Goats'  Milk 

1^7,  39  t,  726 

Grain    fo'-    Chickens,    instead 

of   for   Brewers 552 

Grain,    Shiploads  of,    Sunk    in 

Se:i 727 

Grain,   60  Million  Bushels  for 

Brewers 6t  1 

Greenhouses    and    their    Con- 
struction       889 

Green,    Mrs.    Hettie,    and    her 

Treasures 66 

Gyroscope,    Present    Use   of.  .  144 

Happiness,    Shortest  Cut  to.  .  800 


Happy,     How     to     be     when 

Abused 143 

High  Cost  of  Living 65,  802 

Highway,   the   Dixie 393 

Honey    from    Alfalfa    a    Cure 

for    the   Blues 148 

Honey  in  Place  of  Sugar.  .  .  .    302 

Idiots    and    Imbeciles 221 

"  111    all    thv    Ways    acknowl- 
edge him'"    880 

Incubator,  Buckeye 219 

Incubator,    Natural    Hen....    725 

Insanity,   Cause  of    220 

Ivv,      Poison,      Worse      than 

Stings     218 

Kentucky      and     Temperance 

Legislation      731 

Kentucky,  Defense  of 887 

"  Kentucky   Whiskv  "    and  Il- 
literacy      806 

Lewis  Pub.   Co.,   "  University 

Citv.   Mo."    '.  .  .    642 

Jjife,  The  Victorious 215 

Lighting.     Ebctric,    bv    Wind 

Power     882 

Lord  will  Provide 68 

Marriace  and  Divorce 297 

Mill,      Family,     for     Grinding 

Grain    803 

Mott,    .Tolin    R.,    Secretary    of 

V.   M.  C    A ;  .  .  .    476 

"Mothers  and  Brewers 801 

Mothers    of    our    Land,    Pri-e 

above  Fiibies .    725 

Nitro"Tn   from  the  Air 567 

Old.    Growing   Gracefully....    ^^98 

Oleomargarine 301 

Oleomargarine    and    B"<ter.. 

478,  488,  643 

Patriotism,  Time  and  False.  .    216 

Pledge,    Tobacco    68 

Plums,  Wild,  of  Wiscon-iu .  .  883 
Potnto    as    well    as    Cabbage 

Plants     391 

Porto  Rico  Votes  Dry 731 

Potato  Eyes  by  Mail 802 

Potato-pen    559 

Potato-pens    958 

Potato-pens  a  Failure 731 

Potnto,  the  Rural  New-Vorker  ^"8 
Potato-growing  in  Flori-la...  S'iH 
Potato,    Maule's   Earlv   Thoro- 

bred    ' 146 

Potatoes  for   Chickens 482 

Potatoes  in  60  daj- 6-12 

Potatoes,     Irish,     Transplant- 
ing        391 

Potatoes  $1.00  a  Peck 481 

Potatoes    Started    in    a    Hot- 
bed     145,  217 

Power,  AVindmill 883 

Prohibition   in   Florida 888 

Prohibition    in   Vancouver...    888 
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Proliibitlon,     "  sad  "      IJusiilts 

of    888 

Prayer,  Public  and  Private.  29'J 
Pumpkins,    Feeding    them    on 

Sugar  and  Milk 392 

Queens    Sliipped    by    Express 

from   Ohio    ?15 

Railways,  Deaths  from .-^-^K 

Rat    Story,    the   Parmer's....    811 

Re.ioice  and  be  Glad 143 

Righteousness,       Hun  gering 

and  Thirsting  for 390 

Sawdust,    Starting    with,    and 

Ending  with  Gold 801 

Self  and  Selfishness 05 

Shannon's    Good   Books 648 


"Shoes"  in  Place  of  "Booze".  220 

Sick  People,   Robbing 724 

Stories,   Fake,    about  Agricul- 
ture      392 

Streeter,  Execution  of 722 

Sunday,  Selling  Honey  on.  .  .  801 

Sugar   for   Brewers   Only ....  SOh 

Super  Thief,  the 396 

Su]iper,    Fruit    66 

ienii.erance       all       over      the 

World 888 

Terry,  T.  B.,   Death  of 69 

Tobacco-users  —  some    of    the 

Things  they   Lose 220 

Tieasiires    on    Earth    and    in 

Heuven     66,  217 


Victuals    and    Drink  —  Espe- 
cially Drink 806 

War    and    the    Liquor    Busi- 
ness        475 

War,  Can  a  Christian  Go  to?  477 
War  Gardens  and  Gymnastics  880 
Watermelon,    Baby's   Delight.    958 

Water  we  Drink 807 

"  What  to  Do,"  etc 187 

Wind,  the  Tempered 884 

Wind,  Harnessing  the 811 

Windmill  as   a   Motor 955 

Women,    did  God   Make   them 

Better  than   Men?    . 299 

Worry  and  Borrowing  Trouble  879 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Advertising  Signs.  .13,  14,  15,  690 

Algaroba    (see   Honey-plant) 

APIARY 

Abbott's,    Michigan    713 

Adam's,    Florida 768 

and     Honey     House,     Kla- 

buhn's     866 

Baldridge's,  New  York.  .  .  .    334 

Blocher's,    Illinois    446 

Bobea's  La  Vega 683 

Buchanan's,     Tennessee...    769 

Byer's,  Ontario 108,  677 

Cellar       and       Extracting- 

house    513,  514 

Covered   with    Snow 141 

Dodd's,    New  York    266 

Eckbaring,     Iowa 349 

Gilbert's,    H.   1 840 

G  anger's,  Toronto    38 

Greenhouse     40 

Horner's,   N.  J 517 

Huiiilerv\  adel's,  Tennessee.    785 
in  Winter   (January  Cover) 
James'     Maryland    ....101,  lOS 

Jones'     Kv 776 

Lewis',     Massachusetts....    762 
Massachusetts    Agricultural 

College    ; 609 

May's,    Illinni.-i 43,  852 

Minnesota  University 338 

New      .lersev       Kxperinient 

Stafon    .  ." 182 

on   Mexican   Bni.lcr 848 

Penn    Co.'s.    .Mis.-r~'-ippi     ,.    916 
Repp's,    New   .lers.  <  43  1 

Root's.     Before     aril      Vfter 

Moving      .t 7<)'? 

Shed,  in   West 348 

Sieja's,   San  Domingn,     ...    683 

Skougard  s     Utah 688 

Track    in     .  .  840    841 

Trostle's,  Iowa 44 

University  Wisconsin    (Feb- 

rnarv   Cover) 
Well  Kept  and  Neglested.  .    9:n 
Wright's   New  York.  .  .912,  9 in 
Yoder's,  Idaho 61  I 

Apple  Tree  ^see  Honev  iihint) 

Aster    (see   Honey-planl) 

AUTO  TRUCK 

Extracting  House    .....J'.KS    r>v^} 

for  Queen-breeder vi'iS 

Ford  . 348,  59r, 

Reo  Loaded 792 

Bag.s   to   Prevent   Robbing.  .  .    675 

Baldridge,  C.  J 3^12 

Bale-s,  P.  H.,  and  Family.  .  .  .    264 

Bartlett,   Ira   D 178 

BEE 

Cages  (see  Cage) 

Escape,    Inserting 540 

Suit,   White    180 

Tree  in  Australia 686 

Worker    (March   Cover)  .  .  .    252 

Beekeepers'  Parade 268 

BEEKEEPING 

at    Massachusetts    Agricul- 
tural College 608,  609 

Outfit  for  Beginner 285 

BEES 

Brushing   from   Combs.  541,  542 

Nucleus  (see  Nucleus) 

on  Artificial  Pollen    .  .  .188,  271 


Pound     Packages    of     (see 
Pound     Packages) 

Shaking  from  Combs 5tl 

Stages    in    Development.  .  .    208 

Watering    848 

Watering-Device  for    29  4 

(see  Swarm) 

Bottom  Boards.   Painting  346.  34  8 

Box  Hive  (see  Hive) 

BROOD 

and  Pollen  in  Comb 207 

Too    Much    Drone 539 

Brown,    E.    G 514 

Burr,    Leslie    840 

Buckwheat     in     Bloom      (see 
Honev-plant) 

Business  Card  for  Beekeepers      14 

Cage,  Achord's  Bee 175 

Calendar  for  Advertising.  .  .  .    949 

Cameron,   Louis  A 534 

CAPPINGS 

Receptacle  for 620 

Removed     286 

Melter  for,    Bartlett's 269 

Armstrong    936 

Card    (see   Business    Card) 

Cellar,  Extracting  House,  and 

Apiary    513,  514,  750 

Cells   (see  Queen  Cells) 

Chayote  Fruit    641 

Clover  Field   (see  Honey  Plant) 

Cluster   (see  Swarm) 

Clustering  Space,  Hill  Device 

for    832 

Collins,    J.    H 837 

COMB 

Building  on  Fdn 206 

Built  under  Hive 356 

Melter  and  Wax  Press.  .  .  .    862 
with      Too      IMuch      Drone 
Brood      539 

COMB   HONEY 

and    E  -Ts,   Crated  To<rfther   267 
from  Colony  in  City  Block.    865 
Method   of    Swarm    Preven- 
tion          35"! 

Ho'ev         140 

Co'ibless     Packages      (see     Pound 
l',-i.-k-iges) 

COMBS 

Bror  1    and    Pollen    in.     .  .  .    207 

Bnl-ed 5<o 

N.'w  and  Obi 2  '7 

Show     Staees    of    Bee     De- 
velopnio'it     208 

CONVENTION     GROUP 

Iowa     106 

Group    (see  Field  Meet  Gro  ip) 

Cucumber    Plants    

201.  281.  3fi9.  439 

Dande'ion    (see    Honev-p'ant) 

Davis.  John  M.  and  Ben  J.         785 

Demonstration  Train.  Te mes- 

see    4  6  1 

Demuth's    Winter-case 

...  .842,   843,   921,   922,  923 

Dodds,  Geo 2(,i6 

Donahev,    J.     H.     and    Root, 

A.  1 342 

DRONE 

Brood,  Too  Much    539 

Cells     One     Side,     Worker 
Other      438 


Eckbaring,    V.   H.,    Iowa....    350 

ENTRANCE 

Protection  for  Winter  Case  763 
Screen  to  Keep  Out  Mice.    '770 

Escape  (see  Bee-escape) 

Excluder   (see  Queen  Excluder) 

Exlrbit  at  Pair 595 

EXTRACTING 

Capping  Receptacle  for...    620 
House,   Cellar  and  Apiary . 

.  .' 513,  514,  760 

House  on  Trailer 598,  599 

Outfit    285,  642 

Wagon,  Rigg's 442 

Exti  actor    286 

FEEDER 

in    Greenhouse    Experiment   200 
Pails,     Friction-top........    779 

Powell's    Floor   Tin-tray...    793 

Feeding  Outdoor 179 

FIELD    MEET    GROUP 

Iowa     515 

New  Jersey    182 

Tennessee     784 

West  Virginia    863 

(see   Convention   Group) 

Field  Meet  of  Grocers  at  Me- 
dina        640 

Folder     and     Fdn.     Fastener, 

Markham's      351 

Food  from  Honey  Recipes.  .  .    202 

Fooshe,  J.  D.  and  Wife 607 

FOUNDATION 

Fastener,    Markham's    ....    351 
Imbedding  by  Electricity.  .    260 

FRAMES 

Construction  of 258,  259 

Wiring B2 

Prey,    Mrs.    F 253 

Garden,    Hellwig's,    Ohio.  ...    479 

Goldenrod    (see   Honey-plant) 

Gravity   Strainer    .  .  .  ." 600 

Gree"house  of    Queen-rearing 

Experiment     .41,42,120    121 
122,   200,   201,   280.   368,   369 

Hill     Device     for     Clustering 

Space 832 

Hill's  Sweet  Clover  in  Iowa.  . 

512,  513 

HIVE 

at  End  of  Season 448,  518 

Bottoms  Dipping  in  Paint.    346 

Box     364 

Bver's   Double-walled    ....    108 
Charred,   Bees  Keep  Inside 

Cool    29 

Divisible    Brood-chamber.. 

689,  690 

in    Greenhouse    Experiment      41 

in  Tree 033 

Jumbo     -.677,  689 

Mrs.   Frey's    254 

on   Scales 447 

Parts  of 132 

Hiving  Board,  Hamelbersr's .  .    444 

Hive.    Blocher's,    at    End    of 

Season    443 

HOAIE 

Alpaugh's  Florida 838 

Bver's       677 

Miss    M'Isaac's    865 

HONEY 

for   Sale   Sign    13,  15,  690 
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House   and  Apiary,    Home- 
made         866 

House,  Concre'.e,  Rigg's.  .  .    442 

Made   Food    '. 202 

Sellers,    Girls    for 113,597 

(see  Comb  Honey) 
HONEY-PLANT 

Algaroba    (November  C>ver) 

Apple  Branch    333 

Apple  Orchard  (see  Orchard) 
Apple  Tree   (May  Co\er)  .  .    334 
Aster     (October    Cover) 
Buckwheat    (August   Cover) 
Clover   Field    (July   Cover) 

520,  714 

Dandelion   (April  Cover) 
Goldenrod  (September  Cover) 

Papaya  Tree    863 

Royal    Palm    and    Algarola 
(November  Cover) 

Sweet  Clover  Field 71  t 

(see  Orchards) 
IMBEDDING  WIRES 

Ford    for    937 

Mason    Jar    for 938 

James,  N.  W.,  and  Family.  .  .    102 
•Tnmbo  Hive   'see  Hive) 

Nucleus,    Starting    with 365 

Orchard    333,  433,  434   435 

Painting    Outdoors 3  46,3  48 

Papaya  Ti-ee    (see  Honey-plant) 

Pear   Orchard    43  1 

Pollen  and  Brood  in  Comb .  .    207 

Pollen   Substitute    

188,  271,  280,  281 

Potatoes,    Plate   of    481 

POUND    PACKAGES 

Bees   in,    172,  173 

Putting    in     Hive 3'ir. 

Ready  for  Shipment.  .  .915,  917 
Pumping  Plant,  Gillert's...  840 
QUEEN 

Cage.,     Top-bar 715 


Cells    (see   Quee;i-rearing) 

Clipping   of    -58 

E.xcluder     28'j 

T^aying    458 

Poking  Head  in   VA\ 458 

QUEEN-REARING 

95,     97 

(see  Greenhouse) 

Road    Macadamized    thru    Or- 
chard        433 

Root,     A.     I.,     and    Dynahev, 

J.    H ".    342 

Root,   C.  H 181 

Roval  Palm    (see  Hoiie-i -plant) 

Scale    Hive     .' 447 

SCHOOJj,     BEE  KE  E  P  IJN  G 
TAUGHT  IN 
Massachusetts    Agricultural 

College .608,  009 

Wisconsin    University     '  pi- 
ary    (February  Cover) 

Screen   on   Entrance 770 

SECTIONS 

Dampening    Machine    for..    270 
Holey      140 

Selling  Honey,   Girls  for    (srj 
Honey) 

Shed     Apiary,     Hives     Paper 

Wrapped   for    Winter...    762 

SIGN 

for  Selling  Honey   .  .13,  15,  690 
War   Garden    694 

Snow    Covered    Apiary 141 

Spraying,    Mixing    Tanks    for 

Liquid     43  I 

Stowell,  P.  W 119 

Suit,  Bee  (see  Bee) 

SUPERS 

Bumping  Bees  Out 611 

Removing 443 

Removal   of.    Bags    for.  .  .  .    675 
Stacked  High    518 


LWARM 

Board,    Hamelberg's 444 

Catcher,    Hamelberg's 444 

Clusters   Large  and  Small.    365 

Control  Ventilator 445 

for  Picture  Frame 119 

Held  by  Troslle 535 

Hiving    of    459 

Long  Cluster    777 

on  Small  Tree 447,  451 

Sweet  Clover   (see  Honey -plant) 
Tanks,    Mixing,    for    Spraying 

Liquid     434 

Terry,   T.    B 70 

Transferring    364 

Tree    (see  Apple,   Pear,  et?.) 

Trostle,  Geo.  J 535 

Vegetable,   Chayote    641 

Ventilator,    Swarm    Control..    445 
View  Hilly  Country  in  Bri.ish 

Columbia 
Vineyard,   Eenp's  N.  J.    .       .    435 
Volunteers,    Three    from    Me- 
dina        536 

WAX 

Large  Pile  of 260 

Press  and  Comb   Meller.  .  .    862 
WINTER-CASE 

Berrian's    794 

DerauthVs      

.  .  .  .842,   843,    921,   923,   923 

Entrance  Protection    763 

Packing      858.  859 

Root's,  C.  H 181 

Winter  Cluster,   Hill's  Device 

for     832 

Winter     R.epositorv,      Diigouf. 

'. 759,  760 

Wintering,   Deep  in   Snow.  .  .    141 
Wintering,    Wrapped    in    Pa- 
per   .  .  .  .  ; 762,  7S5 

Worker  Bee   (see  Bee) 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Achord,   W.    D 174,  834 

Adams,  G.  W 605 

AOkisson,  E.  A 950 

Aeppler,  C.  W 93 

Alexander,  C.  F 949 

Alley,  F.  M 186 

Alpaugh,   J 838 

Ames,  A.  C 270 

Anderson,  E 9-19 

Anderson,  H 867 

Anderson,  J.  J 295 

Atwater,  E.  F 352 

Ault,   A.   E 727 

Averill,  B.  F 392 

Babcock,  F.  M 791 

Baldwin.  E.  G 529 

Bales,    P.   H 263 

Banks,    J.    1 836 

Barber,   F.   L 177 

Barker,   C 597 

Barnen,   Wm    S 836 

Bartlett,  Ira  D 178 

Bartlett   Miller,    H 37 

Basim,  W.  S 473 

Baumbach,   C.  H.  J 792 

Bender,    C.   F 186,  4  73 

Bercaw,   G.  W 396 

Berrian,  V.  C 794 

B°tt«,  A.  P 267 

Biedi<;er,   Louis    685 

Bird,    E.   C 867 

Blackhourn,   B     fi86 

Blanchard,  C.  E 763 

B!o<her,   D.  J.    4  19 

Bodenhafer,    J.    G 63 

Bolin,  H.  S 919,  939 

Bonney,  A.  F 188 

Rouffhen,   W.   J 865 

Bowden,    Cha.s 474 

Bowen.   A.  H 36 

"^rant,    H.    G 415 

Brewer,  M.  L 633 

Brockwell,  J.   B 836 

I'.rown,    J.    A 688 

Bryant,    J.    A 602 

Buchanan,  J,   M.   .  .  .520,  770,  84? 


Burr,  Leslie 23,  839 

Burton,   S.  H 138 

Butler,   Flora   L 416 

Ever,   J.    L G7i5,  755,  935 

Bvers,  Mr,s.  A.  A 222 

Bvington   S.   '" 63,  9J9 

Calderwood,  W.  G 644 

Carmichael.  B.  E 726 

Carter,  EL 117 

Carter,  W.  D 865 

Chamberlain.   C.  C 213 

Cheney,   CD     293 

Chadwick,  P.  C    351,  530,  606,  682 

Christensou,    M 387 

Clare,  F.  P 595 

Clare,  W.  P 38 

Clausen,    J 867 

nieaver,  E.  A 63 

Clement,  R.  A 294 

Clute,   C.   L 140 

Colell,    C.    A 86  4 

CoHing^vood,    H.   W 393,  725 

Collins,    J.    H 836 

Cook,   A    T 14  7,  300 

Copeland,  A.  T 416 

Cotell,    C.    A 632 

Coverdale,    P 8  46 

Craig.    Wm 176 

Crowfoot,  C.  E 38,  634 

Crowston.   C.    C 217 

Crvsler,    W.    .A 850 

Cushmnn,   Samne'    100,  17  i 

Cutts,  J.  M 295 

Ovrenirs,  P.  H 64 

Danielsnn,    D 29  4,  862 

Davis,   N.   E     862 

DeGralf,    F.   H 793 

Derbyshire.  Phoda  W 14.5 

Diebel,  J.  H 866 

Dodson,  M.  I> 950 

Dobbs.  G. 265 

Donaldson,  J.  M 450 

Hwyer,    E.    F 148 

Elwell.  Robt 139 

Felt,  E.  P 471 

Fjijlev,  A.   W 850 


Fisbeck,  J.  H 295.  353,  715 

Flanagan,  E.  T 398,  899 

Fleming,   E 767 

Fooshe,  F 607 

Forehand,   L.   L 835 

Fowler,    C.   E 609,  643 

Fowls,   C 596 

Fowls,    1 680 

Frazier,  E.  C 141 

Freeman,    E.    M 396 

French,  J.  G 295 

Prey,   Mr.s.    S.   W 253,  336 

Gaines,   H.  B 212 

Ga.ster,  R.  T 918 

Gathright,   Wm.  C 886 

Gifford,   Ruth  C 770 

Gilbert,    A.   C 347 

Graeber,    W.    0 386 

Graff,   J.   L 864 

Gravelv,   F.   W 185,  473 

Green,    S.   N 391 

Greiner,    P 114,  387,  862 

Grithth,  W.  C 863 

Guthrie,   G.  W^ 385 

Hamelberg.  J.  H 294,  445 

Harris,   E.   A 914 

Harris,   Marv  B 727 

Harter,    P.    S 63 

Harvev,   M.  W 525 

Hawkins,   Kenneth    61,  176 

Hendricks.   E 559 

Hicke",    W.    J 385 

Hill,   C.   L 594 

Hill.    F 389,  394 

Hollopeter,  J.  B 918 

Holterman,   R.  F.    .  .105,  268,  526, 
59  4,   673,   678,  766,   912,   93i= 

Horner,    H 516 

Howard,  J.  L 396 

Huber.    D 387 

Huff.  H.  A 846 

Hunter,   R.  B 644 

Isaac,  C.  B 349 

Jager,  Francis 35 

Johnson,    J.    E 761 

Jones,  O.  J 141,  610 
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Keck,    1 398 

Keep,    B 140 

Kelly,  H.  L 471 

Kerley,  A.  C 714 

Kimball,  Sherman 148 

Klabuin,   C 866 

Krause,  W.  K 119 

Lacv,   Mrs.   L 216 

Ladd,  E.  J 387,  471 

I;eStourgeoii,    K.    G 933 

Lewis,   J.  M 762 

Leininger,  Fred 836 

Lisfhtv,    L.   \V 488 

Likens,    W.    \V 471 

Lishman,   W.    A 185 

Littleton,   L.   R 218 

Little,    Elizaleth    443 

Lockard,    J.    K 416 

Lon?,    I.   E 791 

Lotj;,    Myrtle    416 

Love,  J.  W 480 

Mackay,  C.  B 9  18 

Markham,    F 351 

Marsh,    E.    H 142 

Marshall,    C.    Vv' 794 

Martin,   T 792 

MeCormick,   Clias 223 

McMillan,   A.   A 416 

McMillan,    M.   C 187 

Miller,    A.    0 600 

Miller,   C.  C.    .  .25.5.  385,  436,  470, 
471,  472,  473,  791.  863,  866 

Miller,   E.   C 595 

Miller,   E.    S 339 

Miller,    S.   E 715 

Moore,   J.   P 833 

Moore,   W.  M 218 

Morgan,  E.  A 516 

Morse,    Jo.sephine     608 

Mott,  E.  E 835 

Miinroe,  J.  M 803 

Murray,    H.    B 836 

Murray,  H  .D 943 

Nance,   G.   W 596 

Neal,   C.  A 148 


Newcoml).    SuKan    R 605 

Newell,    W 382 

Nichols,    ,].    W 35') 

Omerod,  G.   .\ 633 

Onstott,   R.  C 416 

Paddock,  F.   B 757 

Parker,  G.  II 634 

Parker,  L 226 

Pfaltzgraff,   IL  C 34 

Phelps,   C.  \V 920 

Phillips,  E.  F Ill 

Pliillips,  Geo.  W 27 

Porter,   W.   L 212 

Pou,    Geo 682 

Powell,  C.  W 793 

Powers,  S 593 

Pride,   D 451 

Pryal,  W.   A 848 

Purvis,   W.   .1 345 

Quirin,   H     G 835 

Rankin,    D.    V 388 

Rattray,    A 270 

Ray,  S.  A 214 

Reddout,    W.    N 147 

Reed.  W.  H 887 

Reimer,    0 387 

Reynders,    C 472 

R.   F.   D 449 

Rich,    Hen    E 119 

Richardson,    Florence    B 109 

Riggs,  T.  J 441 

Root,    E.    R 29,  30,  107,  172, 

181,    252,    332,    433,    512,  759, 

842, 

Root,  H.  H 257,  599 

Root,   J.   H 801 

Roth,    S.   E 801 

Scofield,  J.   S 716 

Scott,   H 213,  415 

Seamans,    E 610 

Sempers,    J.    P 528 

Severin,   F.  J 347 

Phallard,  Major 61 

Shay^s  F.  E 917 

Sheldon,   C 269 


Sheppard,   \V.  .1 64 

Shrans^er,    L.    H 148 

Shuey,  S.   M 795 

Simmons,    .1      A 347 

Skougard,    M.    L.    ...597,688,865 

Sladen,   F.   W 386 

Smith,    / .    W 265 

Smith,   E.    S 214 

Smith,   .r 937 

Smith,   \V 888 

Sorge,  Mrs.  N.  H 216 

Stapleton,   N.   L 214 

Stark,  G.  P 561,  594,  959 

Steers,   Kev.  A.  W 147 

Stimson,    C 62 

Stover,    D.    1) 834 

Strangwa-  s,  G.  W 449,  595 

Tait,    R.   D 354 

Tanton,   L.   P 335 

Thomas,    E 948 

Thompson.  J.   E 715 

Thorne,    C.   E 560 

True,   .LP 355,  597,  684 

Tschudin,    Ernest    887 

Turner,    C.    L 597 

Van  Galder,    A.    C 472 

Van  Pettin,   J.   F 801 

Vollnier,   W.   F 935 

Walker,    Curd    920 

Walker,  E.  C 112 

Warren,  E.  E 726 

Weaver,   V 296 

Webb,  L.  E 187,  690 

Wheeler,   Mre.  A.  A 886 

White,  Jean 139 

Whitten,  G.  T 446 

Wilder,   J.J 768 

Williams,    Ed!?ar    20 

Williams,  T.  A 959 

Wing,  J.  E 39 

Winkler,  E.  A 936 

Worden,    W    H 795 

AVright,  F.  J 958 

Yoder,   G.  J 610 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified 
columns  for  25  cts.  per  line.  Advertisements 
intended  for  the  department  cannot  be  less 
than  two  lines,  and  you  mast  say  you  want 
your  advertisement  in  the  classified  columns 
or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 

Beeswax    bought    and   sold.      Strohmeyer    &    Arpe 
Co.,  139  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 


Small  lots  off-grade  honev  for  baking  purposes. 
C.  W.  Pinch,   1451  Ogden  Ave.,  Chicago,   111. 

Extra  quality  light-amber  extracted  honey  in  60- 
lb.  cans.      It's  fine;   12  cts. 

Joe  C.  Weaver,  Cochrane,  Ala. 

FOK     SALE. — Michigan's     best     white     extracted 
honey  in  packages  as  desired.      Also  comb  honey. 
A.  G.  Woodman,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE. — Old  Kentucky  clover  extracted, 
thick  and  ripe.      Packed  in  bright  60-lb.  tins. 

H.   C.    Lee,   Brooksville,   Ky. 

FOR  SALE. — 11,000  lbs.  clover  and  basswood 
extracted  honey  piit  up  in  60-lb.  cans.  Who  wants 
it,  and  at  what  price?      Sample,   10  cts. 

W.  M.  Peacock,  Mapleton,  la. 

FOR  SALE. — Clover,  heartease.  No.  1  white  comb, 
$1.25  per  case;  fancy,  $4.50;  extra  fancy,  $4.80; 
24  Danz.  sections  to  case,  extracted,  120-lb.  cases, 
15  cts.  per  lb.      W.  A.  Latshaw  Co.,  Carlisle,  Ind. 

FOR    SALE. — 12,000    lbs.    of    white    extracted    al- 
falfa-clover   honey    in    new    60-lb.    cans,    15c   per    lb., 
F.   O.   B.   Hardin.      Cash  with   order.      Sample    10c. 
Custer   Battlefield  Apiaries,   Hardin,   Mont. 

$1.50  pays  for  a  year's  subscription  each)  to  the 
Domestic  Beekeeper  and  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 
You  can  order  them  from  either  office  as  you  prefer. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

WANTED. — Comb  and  extracted  honey. 

J.  E.  Harris,  Morristown,  Tenn. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  beeswax.  Highest  prices 
paid.  W.  A.  Latshaw  Co.,   Clarion,   Mich. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  a  quantity  of  dark  and 
amber  honey  for  baking  purposes. 

A.  fr.  Woodman  Co.,   Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

WANTED. — Comb  and  extracted  honey  at  job- 
bing prices.  National  Honey  Producers'  Association, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

WANTED. — Extracted  honey  in  both  light  and 
amber  grades.  Kindly  send  sample,  tell  how  Iioney 
is  put  up  and  quote  lowest  cash  price  delivered  in 
Preston.  M.  V.  Facey,   Preston,   Minn. 

W.MSITED. — ^WHITE  OR  LIGHT-AMBER  ex- 
tracted honey  in  any  quantity.  Kindly  send  sample; 
state  how  it  is  packed,  and  your  lowest  cash  price. 
Can  also  use  beeswax.      E.  B.  Rosa,   Monroe,  Wis. 

Chas.  Israel  Bros.  Co.,  486  Canal  St.,  New  York. 
Established  1878.  Wholesale  dealer  in  Honey  and 
Beeswax.  We  buy  Honey.  Send  us  samples  and 
the  quantities  you  have,  also  your  best  price  deliver- 
ed New  York.  We  pay  the  highest  market  price  for 
clean,   bright  yellow  beeswax. 

BEESWAX  WANTED — We  are  paying  higher 
prices  than  usual  for  beeswax.  Drop  us  a  line  and 
get  our  prices,  either  delivered  at  our  station  or  your 
station  as  you  choose.  State  how  much  you  have 
find  quality.      Dadant  &   Sons,   Hamilton,   Illinois. 


WANTED. — To    biiy    light    extracted    and    No.    1 
comb   lioney;    also   a   few  cases   of   buckwheat  comb. 
Wm.  G.  Blake,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

WANTED. — Beeswax.  We  pay  higher  than  mar- 
ket price ;  let  us  know  how  much  you  have  and  if 
possible  send  sample;  get  our  quotation  before  sell- 
ing your  wax.        Queen  Mfg.  Co.,  Falconer,  N.  Y. 

Be  sure  to  include  the  Domestic  Beekeeper  with 
your  list  of  bee-journals  for  1918. 

The  Domestic  Beekeeper  will  help  you  to  dispose 
of  your  crop  of  honey  without  expense  to  you ;  also 
)iuy  your  beekeeping  supplies  for  you  at  cost.  If 
you  knew  all  we  are  doing  for  our  subscribers  you 
would  certainly  be  with  us  during  1918  as  a  sub- 
scriber. Can  we  have  the  pleasure  of  entering  your 
name  on  our  subscription  list?  Address  The  Domes 
tic  Beekeeper,  Northstar,  Michigan. 


FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 


FOR    SALE.- 


-Some   fine    10-frame    hives.      Write 
James    McKee,    Riverside,    Cal. 


FOR  SALE. — Honey-jars,  both  small  and  large 
sizes.      Write  for  prices.     D.  H.  Welch,  Racine,  Wis 

SEND  TODAY  for  samples  of  latest  Honey  Labels 
liiherty  Pub.  Co.,  Sta.  D,  Box  4-E,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.,   Paris,   Tex. 

FOR  SALE. — 500  extracting-supers,  nailed  and 
painted,   with  frames.      Will  sell  cheap. 

A.   F.   Stauffer,   Delta,   Colorado. 

SHELLED  PEANUTS. — 5,  10,  and  25  pound 
packages,  15c  pound,  add  postage. 

D.  W.  Howell,  Shellman,  Gi. 

THE  ROOT  CANADIAN  HOUSE.— 73  Jarvis 
St.,  Toronto,  Ont.  (note  new  address).  Full  line 
of  Root's  famous  goods ;  also  made-in-Canada  goods. 
Extractors  and  engines;  Gleanings  and  all  kinds  of 
lee  literature.      Get  the  best.      Catalog  free. 


Going  out  of  business.  Will  sell  at  bargain  entire 
outfit  consisting  of  50  colonies  first-class  3-banded 
Italian  bees,  250  supers,  extractor,  and  all  necessary 
supplies.  Everything  in  good  condition.  Address 
Lome  Becksted,  Rt.  4,  Box  18,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Hive-outfit  bargain,  quick!  Iron-frame  hive-saw, 
12-inrh  saw,  and  dado  heads,  Huther  Bro's,  com- 
plete for  hive-making,  12  ft.  belting;  three-horse- 
power motor,  electric;  1  three-ft.  driving-shaft;  fast 
and  loose  pullevs:  18-inch  driving-wheel,  all  good  as 
new.  Cost  $250.00  Will  sell  for  half,  if  sold  at 
once.  Address  Beekeeper,  Medina,  Ohio,  care  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  38392 

You  have  likely  been  thinking  for  some  time  that 
you  would  liki;  to  have  the  Domestic  Beekeeper  coma 
to  you  regularly  each  naonth,  but  have  been  putting 
it  off  for  some  reason  or  other.  We  should  like  very 
much  to  have  you  all  start  in  with  us  this  next 
year.  We  are  very  sure  you  will  not  regret  it  if 
you  make  this  start.  To  some  of  the  early  December 
subscribers  for  1918  we  will  send  free  the  last  three 
numbers  of  1917.  If  you  expect  to  get  in  on  this 
back-number  proposition  yoxi  will  need  to  be  prompt 
in  ordering,  as  those  back  numbers  are  going  fast 
and  there  will  be  mone  when  the  present  supply  is 
exhausted.  Address  with  remittance  The  Domestic 
Beekeeper,   Northstar,   Michigan. 

iiHiiini;i 


WANTS   AND   EXCHANGES 


WANTED. — Foot-power  saw. 

Raleigh  Hamond,  Rt.  2,  Bethune,  S.  0. 

WANTED. — Second-hand    2-frame    extractor   with 
large-size    pockets.        Box    43,    Fleming;     O.      61907 
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WANTED. — One   four-frame  honey-extractor  with 
12-inch  baskets.  Fred  Alger,   Omro,   Wis. 

WANTED. — Airsdale  or  Irish   Setter  ferasile.  pup- 
py. E.  H.  House,   Saugntuck,  Mich. 


WANTED, 
mill. 


-Old-style    extractor     and     foundation 
Jesse  Chapin,   New  Berlin,   N.   Y. 


■WANTED. — A  comb  foundation  press,  second- 
hand, but  in  good  condition,  for  full-size  combs. 

W.  D.  Achord,   Fitzpatrick,   Ala. 

BEESWAX  WANTED. — For  manufacture  into 
Weed  Process  Foundation  on  shares. 

Superior  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

WANTED. — 50  to  100  colonies  bees  in  eastern 
North  or  South  Carolina  or  Georgia. 

T.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  Place,  New  York. 

WANTED. — An  extractor,  two  or  four  frame; 
must  be  in  good  condition,  and  a  bargain. 

J.  O.  Stewart,   742  Elmore  PL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED. — Foundation  machine,  brood  founda- 
tion. Give  full  description  and  price.  Machine 
must  be  in  good  condition. 

W.  J.  Stahmann,  Clint,  ElPaso  Co.,  Texas. 

WANTED. — Shipments  of  old  comb  and  cappines 
for  rendering.  We  pay  the  highest  cash  and  trade 
prices,  charging  but  5  cts.  a  pound  for  wax  rendered. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.,  204  Walnut  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

OLD  COMBS  WANTED. — Our  steam  wax-presses 
will  get  every  ounce  of  beeswax  out  of  old  combs, 
cappings,  or  slumgum.  Send  for  our  terms  and 
our  new  1917  catalog.  We  Avill  buy  your  share  of 
the  wax  for  cash  or  will  work  it  into  foundation  for 
you.  Dadant   &    Sons,    Hamilton,    Illinois. 

It  will  be  the  same  to  us  whether  you  remit  for  the 
Domestic  Beekeeper  direct  to  Northstar,  Michigan, 
or  whether  you  send  it  in  with  your  subscription  to 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture:  but  be  sure  to  include 
it  as  we  want  every  Gleaningrs  in  Bee  Culture  sub- 
scriber to  become  a  Domestic  Beekeeper  subscriber. 

BEES. — Experienced  bee  man  would  work  few 
hundred  colonies  of  bees  on  shares  in  irrigated  dis- 
trict.     Good   references. 

Geo.  Bancroft,   Carrolls,  Washington. 


AUTOiyiOBILE  REPAIRS 

AUTOMOBILE  owners  should  subscribe  for  the 
Automobile  Dkaler  and  Repairer;  150-page  illus- 
trated monthly  devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  and  re- 
pair of  the  car.  The  only  magazine  in  the  world  de- 
voted to  the  practical  side  of  motoring.  The 
"  Trouble  Department  "  contains  five  pages  of  num- 
bered question.^  each  month  from  car  owners  and 
repairmen  which  are  answered  by  experts  on  gaso- 
line-engine repairs.  $1  per  year.  15  cents  per 
copy.  Canadian  subscriptions  $1.50.  Postals  not 
answered.  Charles  D.  Sherman,  107  Highland 
Court,  Hartford,  Conn. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiNiiiniN!iiiiiNiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiN 

^ ^ REALJSTATE 

YOU  CAN  DO  BETTER  ON  A  SOUTHERN  FARM. 
Send  for  a  year's  subscription  Free  to  our  beauti- 
fully illustrated  magazine,  The  Southern  Homeseeker, 
which  tells  all  about  good,  low-priced  land  and 
southern  opportunities.  Write  P.  H.  LaBaurae, 
Agr.  Agt.  N.  &  W.  Ry.,  246  Arcade  Bldg.,  Roanoke, 
Va. 

A  small  California  farm  earns  more  money  \vi«h 
less  work.  Raise  the  crops  you  know  about — alfalfa, 
wheat,  barley,  etc. — also  oranges,  grapes,  olives,  and 
figs.  Ideal  for  dairying,  pigs,  and  chickens.  No 
cold  weather;  rich  soil;  low  prices;  easy  terms; 
good  roads;  schools  and  churches.  En.ioy  life  here. 
New  comers  welcome.  Write  for  our  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  also  Dairying  and  Poulto'  Raising  illustrated 
folders  free.  C.  L.  Seagraves,  tnd.  Com.  A.  T.  & 
S.  F.  Ry.,  1927  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


Do  you  want  a  farm  where  largest  profits  are 
made?  The  South's  great  variety  of  crops  and 
wonderfully  productive  climate  make  it  the  most 
prolitiible  farui  section  of  America.  It  is  the  place 
for  the  lowest-cost  meat  production  and  dairy  farm- 
ing. It  grows  the  largest  variety  of  forage  crops. 
Good  lands,  in  good  localities,  as  low  as  $15  to  $25 
an  acre.  Let  us  show  you  locations  that  will  give 
the  highest  profits.  M.  V.  Richards,  Commissioner, 
Itoom  27,  Southern  Railway  System,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 


Finest  Italian  queens.  Send  for  booklet  and  price 
list.      Jay  Smith,   1159   DeWolf  St.,  Vlncennes,   Ind. 

PHELPS  queens  will  please  you.  Try  them  and 
>ou  will  be  convinced.  C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son. 

Well-bred   bees   and   queens.      Hives   and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,   84  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE. — Bees,  queens,  and  honey  in  their 
season.  H.  G.  Quirin,  Bellevue,  O. 

"  She-suits-me  "  bright  Italian  queens;  $1  by  re- 
turn mail  till  Oct.   1. 

Allen  Latham,  Norwichtown,  Ct. 

Tn'  ALEXANDER'S  Italian  queens  for  results. 
Untested,  each,  75  cts.  ;  6  for  $4.25 ;  $8  per  dozen. 
Bees  by  the  pound.      C.  F.  Alexander,  Campbell,  Cal. 

When  it's  GOLDENS  it's  PHELPS.  Try  one  and 
he  convinced. 

C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Tested  leather-colored  queens,  $2.00 ;  after  June 
1,  $1.50;  untested,  $1.00;  $10.00  per  dozen,  return 
mail.     A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Vigorous  prolific  Italian  queens,  $1 ;   6,   $5,  June 
1.      Mv   circular   gives  best  methods  of   introducing. 
A.  V.  Small,  2302  Agency  Road,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Italian  queens,  THE  HONEY  GATHERERS. 
Price  one  dollar  each,  nine  dollars  a  dozen.  Edith 
M.  Phelps,  259  Robinson  St.,   Binghamton,   N.  Y. 

My  bright  Italian  queens  will  be  ready  to  ship 
April  1  at  75  cts.  each;  virgin  queens,  35  ct.s. 
Send  for  price  list  of  queens,  bees  by  the  pound 
and  nucleus.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. M.  Bates,  Rt.  4,  Greenville,  Ala. 

Golden  Italian  queens  from  June  to  Noveml  er, 
untested,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25;  doz.,  $8.00;  tested,  $lr25; 
6,  $7.00:  select  tested,  $1.50;  breeders,  $5.00.  Bees 
by  pound  or  nucleus.  Pure  mating  guaranteed. 
Send  for  circular.     J.  I.  Danielson,  Fairfield,  la. 

TENNESSEE-BRED  QUEENS. — My  three-band 
strain  that  has  given  such  universal  satisfaction  for 
over  4  0  years.  Orders  filled  promptly  or  money  re- 
funded by  first  mail.  1000  nuclei  in  use.  Tested, 
in  June,  '$1.75;  untested,  $1.00;  in  July,  $1.50  and 
75  cts.      Postal  brings  circular. 

John  M.  Davis,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS,  northern-bred,  three-banded, 
highest  grade;  select  untested,  guaranteed;  queen 
and  drone  mothers  are  chosen  from  colonies  noted 
for  honey-production,  hardiness,  prolificne>ss,  gentle- 
ness, and  perfect  markings.  Price,  one,  $1.00;  12, 
$9.00;    50,    $.S0.00.      Send  for  circular. 

J.   H.   Haughey,   Berrien   Springs,   Michigan. 

FOR  SATip;. — Must  sell  my  bees  because  I  am 
drafted;  will  sell  cheap;  make  me  an  offer  on  the 
following:  20  stands  strong  healthy  bees,  2-story 
10-frame;  some  2  some  3  yeai-s  in  use,  one  empty 
hive,  100  extracting-frames,  one  Cowan  reversible 
extractor,  used  1917;  12  doz.  1-lb.  .iars ;  50  3-lb. 
cans:  1  doz.  winter  cases;  5  lbs.  comb  foundation; 
300  Al  sections;  10  wood  and  wire  queen-excluders, 
used  1917,  and  the  dozen  and  one  other  appliances 
necessary  to  make  a  complete  outfit.  The?e  arti'les 
are  all  first-class  goods.  Make  your  best  offer,  vou 
to  take  bees  at  yard,  to  Ed.  Gill,  Huntington,  Ind. 
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Southwest  Virginia  five-band  Italian  queens,  the 
fancy  comb-honey  strain,  gentle  to  handle.  They 
will  please  you.      Try  one.      $1.00  each. 

Henry  S.  Bohon,  Rt.  3,  Box  212,  Roanoke,  Va. 


HELP  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  BEEMAN  wanted  to  work 
mountain  apiary  on  percentage.  Pine  hunting  and 
climate.      References   given  and  required. 

C.  F.  Alexander,   Campl:ell,   Cal. 

HELP  WANTED.- — A  good  reliable  man  to  work 
on  a  small  farm  and  help  take  care  of  400  swarms 
of  bees.  Would  lease  the  complete  outfit  to  le- 
sponsible  party.  Good  locations  for  all  the  bees. 
Address  S.  R.  Stewart,  Newcastle,  Colo. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root 


WHEN      GTiEANINGS      WAS      PRINTED      BY      WINDMILL 
POWER. 

Since  page  9-56  was  in  print  I  have  found  men- 
tion in  our  back  Tolumes  of  nearly  forty  years  ago 
that  when  the  wind-power  press  ran  too  fast  for 
my  inexperienced  hands  to  feed  the  sheets,  Ernest 
aiid  Maud  (our  two  oldest  childi-en)  helped;  and 
when  I  did  not  have  time  to  get  the  sheets  straight 
after  being  printed,  the  children  pushed  them  up  in 
a  pile;  and  I  now  recall  that  sometimes,  when  the 
wind  gave  a  sudden  spurt,  it  was  too  big  a  job  for 
the  whole  of  us,  and  u  great  lot  of  sheets  were 
piled  up  helter-skelter.  When  the  wind  slacked  up 
a  little  we  straightened  things  out. 


THAT    "  AIiDRESSBD    POSTAL    CARD,"    ONCE    MORE. 

In  our  issue  for  November  I  did  not  have  space  to 
tell  you  (once  more)  that  down  in  my  Florida  home 
I  have  no  stenographer,  but  that  if  everybody  writ- 
ing me  would  inclose  an  addressed  postal  card, 
properly  stamped  (Uvo  cents),  I  would  do  my  best 
to  give  you  a  prompt  answer  on  said  postal.  At  my 
age  I  "cannot  undertake  to  vn-ite  long  letters  to 
anybody ;  neither  can  I  undertake  to  decipher  ad- 
dresses. If  you  will  send  an  addressed  postal  card 
I  shall  have  "nothing  to  do  but  to  wTite  the  answer; 
ftnd  if  I  am  in  a  hurry  I  do  not  even  need  to  trv  to 
decipher  the  name  of  the  one  who  vn-ites.  Matters 
pertaining  to  business  with  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.  should 
be  sent  to  Medina,  Ohio;  but  questions  regarding 
Florida  gardening,  "  windmill  electricity,"  chickens, 
etc.,  can  be  mailed  to  A.  I.  Root,  Bradentowu, 
Florida. 


VEGETABLE  FORCING;  OR,  GARDENING  UNDER  GLASS. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  another  new  book  by  the 
O.  .Tudd  Co.,  clear  up  to  date.  It  contains  425  pages 
and  l.'iS  beautiful  illustrations.  It  discusses  the 
whole  sub.iect  of  vegetable  forcin';  from  beginninGc 
to  end.  There  are  28  pages  devoted  to  lettuce 
alone,  principplly  the  Grand  Rapids  kind.  With 
the  high  prices  that  vegetables  grown  under  glass 
are  now  bringing  there  is  a  greater  incentive  than 
ever  before  to  push  this  winter  industry.  Thei  book 
is  written  by  Ralph  L.  Watts,  Dean  and  Director, 
School  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  One  thing  that  im- 
pressed me  is  the  dedication,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"  To  my  mother,  my  first  teacher  in  vegetable 
gardening." 

The  above  comes  home  to  me  because  it  was  my 
mother  who  first  taught  me  how  to  plant  seeds 
and  ho,v  to  make  them  do  their  best.  May  God 
bless  the  mothers  I  This  beautiful  book  is  a  gem 
•n  the  way  of  print  and  engraving;  and  so  far  as 
I  have  reviewed  it  I  should  pronounce  it,  un- 
hesitatingly, the  outcome  of  practical  experience  in 
the  work.  The  price,  postpaid,  is  $2.00.  It  may  be 
ordered  of  the  O.  .Tudd  Co.,  New  York,  or  of  us, 
if  you  choose,  at  the  price  mentioned. 


EaUblished  1885 


It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  50-page 
catalog  and  order  early. 

Beekeepers' 
Supplies 

The  Kind  That  Bees  Need. 

The  A.  T.  Boot  Co.  's  brand.     A  good  assort- 
ment of  supplies  for  prompt  shipment  kept 
in    stock.     Let   us   hear   from   you;    full   in- 
formation given  to  all  inquiries.     Bees- 
wax wanted  for  supplies  or  cash. 

John  Nel)el  &  Son  Supply  Co. 

fTigh  Ilill,  Montgomtry  Co.,  Mo. 

HONEY-JARS 

We  carry  several  etyles  of  honey-jars,  the  most 
popular  being  1-lb.  screw-cap  at  $6.50  per  gross. 
If  you  need  shipping-cases  we  have  them.  Cat 
alog  of  supplies  mailed  on  application.  .  .  i 
We  have  a  fair  stork  of  light  amber  and  ambei 
honey.     .     Write  for  prices 


I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  PI.,  N.  Y. 

Apiaries:  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 


Brother 
Beeman ! 


I  am  trying  io  interest  all  peo- 
ple in  the  study  and  love  of 
bees  and  all  nature.  It's  a  big 
job,  especially  in  these  times. 
I  want  you  to  help  this  cause 
and  yourself.  Send  25  cts.  for 
four  months'  trial  subscription 

.  .  to  .  . 


The  Guide  to  Nature 

Edward  F.  Bigelow 

ArcAdiA 

Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 


Decembke,    191' 
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Our  Food  Page.— Continued  from  page  943. 

Nov.  1,  was  a  case  of  "  Hamlet  witli  Hamlet 
left  out;"  and  it  was  a  nice  man  among  out- 
readers  who  noticed  the  omission  too. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Subscriber,  for  the  very 
kind  words  with  which  you  accompanied 
your  criticism.  I  am  beginning  to  believe 
beekeepers,  at  least  Gleanings  readers,  are 
the  most  appreciative  of  men. 

Please  add  one  cup  cooked  and  sifted 
pumpkin  to  that  unfortunate  recipe,  and, 
on  account  of  the  sugar  famine,  tiy  2/3  cup 
honey  and  no  sugar.  Mr.  Puerden  says 
that  makes  the  best  pumpkin  pie  he  ever 
tasted. 

Altho  Christmas  falls  on  a  meatless  day 
I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  you  will 
substitute  another  meatless  day  for  that 
w«ek. 

I  have  tried  to  plan  the  simple  Christmas 
dinner  so  that  most  of  the  work  can  bo  done 
the  day  before.  All  holidays  are  apt  to  be 
help-less  days  for  us  housekeepers. 

Notice  that  the  Christmas  menu  calls  for 
no  candies.  This  will  be  the  first  time  in 
many  years  that  I  have  not  made  pounds 
and  pounds  oF  candy  to  give  away.  I  had 
intended  to  do  the  same  this  year  and  send 
it  to  my  soldier  friends;  but  on  account  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  sugar  supply  I  intend 
to  send  jellies,  honey,  sweet  dried  fruits, 
chocolate,  and  possibly  honey  drop  cakes. 
In  this  vicinity  we  ai'e  cutting  out  all 
Christmas  giving  among  grownups,  and  are 
using  the  money  to  pay  for  yarn  for  the 
Red  Cross  knitting,  and  for  Christmas  gifts 
to  the  soldiers. 

In  the  recipes  all  measurements  are  level, 
and  the  standard  set  of  measuring  spoons 
and  the  standard  half-pint  cup  are  used. 

BAKED  BEANS 

1  qt.  navy  beans  1  tablespoon  salt,  or  more 
3  tablespoons  honey  to  taste 

2  tablespoons  sweet  bacon     1  teaspoon  soda 

or  pork  fat  V2  teaspoon  mustard 

water 

Wash  and  pick  over  beans  and  soak  spveral 
hours  or  over  night.  Put  on  the  stove  with  soda 
and  plenty  of  water  and  cook  slowly  until  tpnder, 
but  not  broken.  Drain  and  put  in  bakin?-dish  with 
the  bacon  or  pork  fat.  Measure  the  honey  into  a 
cup:  add  the  mustard  and  salt  and  fill  the  cup  with 
hot  water.  Pour  over  the  beans  and  add  more  hot 
water  until  you  can  just  see  it.  Cover  and  bake 
slowly  at  least  two  hours,  then  uncover  and  bake 
an  hour  lonsrer,  addin?  more  water  if  necessary  to 
prevent  burninc:.  The  beans  shoiild  be  whole,  ten- 
der,  and  should  have  absorbed  all  the  water. 

CREAM    OF    CELERY    SOUP 

1  cup  celery  chopped  fine  2  slices  onion 

1    cup    mashed    or    riced  2  tablespoons  butter  sub- 
potato  stitute 

1  (it.  milk  2   tablespoons    flour 

1   teaspoon   chopped  pars-  2  teaspoons  salt 

ley  Dash  of  paprika 

Cook  the  chopped  celery  and  the  onion  in  ve'-v 
little  water  until  tender;  add  the  potato  and  the  milk 
and  brine  to  boil.  Blend  the  flour,  butter,  and  salt, 
and  thicken  the  soup  with  it.      Cook  gently   several 


minutes ;   add  the  chopped  parsley  and  paprika,   and 
serve. 

POTATO    MUFFINS 

1    cup    mashed    or    riced  1%  cups  flour 

potatoes  4    teaspoons   baking  pow- 

1    egg  der 

1  cup  skimmed  milk  2   tablespoons  butter  sub- 

V2  teaspoon  salt  stitute 

Beat  the  egg,  add  tlic  potatoes,  and  then  the 
milk.  Sift  the  salt  and  I  aking-powder  with  the 
tlour  and  sift  into  the  first  mixture.  Beat  well. 
Add  the  mclted-butter  substitute  and  bake  in  inuflin- 
pans  in  a  hot  oven  about  twenty-five  minutes. 

APPLE   TAPIOCA    PUDDING 

1/3   cup  granulated  tapi-  V4,   teaspoon  salt 

oca  1  tablespoon  butter  sub- 
2/3  cup  honey  stitute 

1  teaspoon    cinnamon   or  fi  large  tart  apples 
nutmeg  2  cups  water 

Pour  the  water  over  the  tapioca  and  salt,  stirring 
constantly;  bring  to  a  boil  and  cook  in  double  boiler 
until  clear.  While  the  tapioca  is  cooking,  pare,  core, 
and  quarter  the  apples;  arrange  them  in  an  oiled 
baking-dish.  Add  the  butter  substitute,  the  cinna- 
mon, and  honey  to  the  tapioca;  stii"  until  smooth; 
pour  over  the  apples  and  bake  until  the  apples  are 
tender.      Cool,  and  eat  with  cream  or  milk. 

WKLCH-RAREBIT 

2  tablespoons  butter  sub-     dash  paprika 

stitute  V2     teaspoon    made    mus 

2   tablespoons   flour  tard 

XV2  cups  milk  %   teaspoon  salt 

V2  cup  cheese  cut  fine  1  egg 

Blend  the  butter  substitute  and  flour  in  saucepan; 
add  the  milk  slowly,  and,  when  it  thickens,  the  cheese 
and  seasoning.  Stir  until  the  cheese  is  melted  and 
smooth.  Add  the  egg  slightly  beaten,  and  serve  with 
the  baked  potatoes. 

HONEY    SUET    PUDDING 

1  cup  suet  chopped  fine  1  V2     cups     wholei  •  wheat 

1  teaspoon  salt  flour 

%    cup  honey  1  to  1  ^^  cups  white  flour 

1  egg  1  teaspoon  soda 

1  cup  dates  or  raisins  cut  1  teaspoon  baking-powder 

fine  1    teaspoon   cinnamon 

1  cup  sour  milk  V2    teaspoon   cloves 

Blend  the  suet  with  the  honey;  beat  in  the  egg; 
add  the  sour  milk  and  then  the  flour  in  which  the 
dry  ingredients  have  been  sifted.  Flour  the  fruit 
lightly  and  add  last.  If  raisins  are  used  it  is  well 
to  steam  them  a  few  minutes  before  putting  in  the 
pudding.  The  pudding  should  be  about  as  stiff  as 
fruit  cake.  Steam  in  well-oiled  pan  for  two  •  or 
three  hours.      It  is  quite  as  good  reheated. 

CHRISTMAS   SAUCE. 

1  cup  pulverized  sugar         Cranberry  jelly 
1/3  cup  butter 

Cream  the  butter  and  pulverized  sugar  together 
imtil  smooth,  then  beat  in  the  cranberry  jelly  drop 
by  drop  until  the  desired  pink  shade  is  attained. 
Heap  in  a  pretty  glass  dish  and  set  in  a  very  cold 
place  until  firm.  The  sweetened  juice  from  cran- 
1  erry  sauce  will  do  just  as   well   as  the  jelly. 

HONEY-SAUCE 

1  cup  extracted  honey  1/3  cup  butter 

Slightly    warm    the  butter    and    blend    with    the 

honey,    and  beat  until  smooth.      Any   flavor  may  be 
added  if  desired. 


A    KIND    WORD    FROM    AWAY    OFF    ACROSS    THE    GREAT 
WATER. 

Please  tell  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  how  much  I  enjoy  Our 
Homes  in  Gleanings.  I  always  read  that  section 
first.  I  was  requested  a  few  weeks  ago  to  give  an 
address  on  the  moral  aspects  of  beekeeping,  and 
among  other  things  I  mentioned  to  the  young  people 
I  was  addressing  that  we  had  an  American  monthly 
journal  on  beekeeping  that  did  not  consider  it  in- 
congruous to  have  a  portion  set  apart  for  the  scatter- 
ing of  the  gospel.  I  hope  that,  when  the  old  veteran 
has  gone,  some  one  among  you  will  keep  this  section 
g-oing.  Sam'l   Ludham. 

Webb's  Farm,  Lower  Bentley,  Bromsgrove,  Wor- 
cestershire,   England,    Oct.    20,    1917. 
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BANKING  BY  MAIL  \ 

AT  4%  .i 


Banking 
by  Mail 

with  this  bank  is  as  simple 
a  matter  as  writing  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  and  as  safe  as 
tho  you  deposited  your 
money  across  the  counter 
with  your  own  hands. 

There  is  no  red  tape  nor 
difficulty  of  any  kind  con- 
nected with  our  system  of 
Banking  by  Mail.  Write 
today  for  booklet  and  full 
information. 


Small  deposits  invited  as 
well  as  large.  Four  per 
cent  compound  interest 
paid. 


I 


■'liSAVlNGS^ 
DEPOSIT  BANKC? 

-MEDINA,  OHIO 


A.T.  SPlTZER.Pres. 

E.R.  ROOT.  Vice-Pres. 
, E.B.  SPITZER,  Cashien 


I  ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 
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BARNES' 

Hand  and  Foot  Power 

Machinery 

This  cut  reiJiesents  our  com- 
bined  circular  saw,  which  ia 
made   for  beelteepers'  use   lu 
the  construction  of  tlieir 
hives,  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send   for   illustrated    catalog: 
and  prices 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO 

646  Ruby  St 

ROCKFORO.  ILLINOIS 


AROUND   THE   OFFICE 

M.-A.-0. 


A  gasoline  -  engine  manufacturer  claims 
now  to  have  heard  from  Emmet  Bumpus,  the 
same  who  wrote  a  certain  beekeepers'  supjiiy 
house  about  his  "  extrackter  "  with  no 
handle.  First  came  a  telegraph  day  message 
followed  by  a  letter.  So  here  follow  more 
of  E.  Bumpus: 

Mildew  Hollow,  Mich.,  Oct.  22,  1917. 
The  Star  Engine  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Cannot    eet    engine    stopped    that    runs    honey-ex- 
tiactor.      What   shall   I   do  ?      Both   hands   of   myself 
and  wife  also  all  blisters.      Still  she  runs  like  a  dpvil. 
Answer  quick.      As  I  have  twenty  words  more   will 
say  that  I  will  write  and  tell  you  all  about  it.      i^nly 
answer  quick.  Emmet  Bumpus. 

The  Star  P^ngine  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Doer  Sirs : — Sum  time  ago  i  swopped  my  huny 
extrackter  what  yoo  turn  with  a  crank  for  a  frixtion 
drive  masheen  that  is  run  with  vnin  of  these  here 
srasalene  enjints,  i  red  all  the  directions  and  then 
tried  to  start  the  enjin  but  the  thing  wouldent  start, 
i  munkied  about  2  hours  and  well  into  noon  until  my 
wife  she  give  me  fits  fer  getting  all  dobbed  up  with 
greese  and  dirt  and  late  for  dinner  to  boot  which  she 
thinks  is  an  awful  crime,  after  dinner  i  red  the  di- 
rections agen  and  find  out  i  have  forgot  to  put  in  any 
gasalenc.  So  i  goes  to  my  tin  lizzy  and  gets  about  a 
kwart  and  then  she  runs  o.  k.  she  is  still  rtmniiig. 
i  tried  to  take  a  holt  of  the  wheel  to  stop  her  an  my 
wife  she  tried  to  and  we  each  tried  toogether  at  the 
same  time  but  no  yoose.  i  see  that  it  is  marked  on 
the  side  1  Vo  horse-power  so  we  have  give  up  trying 
to  get  it  stopt.  the  tank  is  still  V2  full  of  gasoline 
so  it  will  run  about  •'5  hours  yet.  when  yoo  get  this 
letter  send  us  a  telegraf  at  wunce,  telling  us  how  to 
stop  said  enjun.  i  have  just  desided  to  send  yoo  a 
telegraph  myself,  as  it  will  get  to  yoo  kwicker,  so  by 
the  time  yoo  get  this  letter  j'oo  wont  need  t-o  send 
another  telegraf.      my   wife  she  is  still  trying  to   get 

the  d •  thing  stopt.      i  tell  her  she   is  a  foole  to 

munky  with  masheenery  what  she  don't  understand 
and  she  tells  me  to  shut  my  fase,  so  yoo  see  that  i.s 
what  a  man  gets  for  trying  to  keep  his  wife  from 
getting  hurt  and  mebbe  crippled  up  for  life,  wimmin 
never  can  understand  until  to  late,  and  then  they 
blame  yoo  for  what  is  there  own  fault. 

hoping  yoo  are  the  same,   i  am 
yoors  truly, 

Emmkt  Bumpus. 

P.  S. — my  wife  she  got  it  stopt  after  all.  she 
turned  it  upside  down  and  all  the  gasalene  run  out 
and  the  wheels  hit  the  floor  and  it  kept  going  till  it 
bumped  agaiust  the  wall. 


Some  evil-minded  genius  of  a  beekeeper 
wrote  M.-A.-O.  recently  asking  me  if  I 
couldn't  entangle  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  in  a  verbal 
stand-up-and-knock-down  with  some  other 
disputatious  sunofagon  of  a  beekeeper  some- 
where. I  have  lost  the  letter,  but  it  seemed 
to  mean  that  the  writer  would  rather  see 
Dr.  Miller  performing  in  a  verbal  combat 
with  some  poor  galoot  of  a  beekeeper  who 
didn  't  know  enough  not  to,  than  he  would 
to  attend  a  country  circus  and  stay  for  the 
10c  concert  after  the  main  show. 
*  *  * 

This  Around-the-Office  department,  with 
its  epileptic  cats,  fishing-tackle,  skunks,  and 
Mel  Pritchard,  will  turn  up  something  use- 
ful yet,  in  spite  of  itself,  for  here  comes 
G.  II.  Parker,  of  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  who  writes 
as  follows:  "In  the  November  issue  of 
Gleanings  M.-A.-O.  tells  about  skunks  in  an 
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RHODES  MFG.  CO. 

528  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


'THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  hmb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.     Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.     All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
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Subscribers,  Take  Notice 

Tt  has  been  necessary  to  increase  the  sub- 
sciiption  chibbing  price  of  Green's  Fruit 
Grower,  American  Poultry  Advocate  and 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  one  year,  to  $1.25, 
instead  of  $1.00  as  heretofore. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MEDINA,  O. 
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When     Ordering     Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 

lowest  catalog  price.      Two  lines  of  railroad — 

Maine  Central  and  Grand  Trunk. 

Prompt  service  and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine. 

J.  B.  MASON,    Manager. 


Shipping-cases  for  Comb  Honey 

We  are  prepared  to  make  prompt 
shipments.     We  want  you  on  our  . 

mailing  list.    Send  for  our  catalog. 


August  Lotz  Company,  Boyd,  Wisconsin 


PATENTS 


Practice  in  Patent   Office  and  Courts 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Chas.  J.  Williamson,  McLachlan  Building, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


BEE      SUPPLIES    Send^your  name  for  ne.v 

Dept.  T.  CLEMONS  BEE  SUPPLY  CO., 
128  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  lilo. 


apiary.  Mel  Pritchard 's  method  of  exter- 
mination differs  from  mine  in.  that  mine  is 
aVjsolutely  odorless.  By  mixing  one  part  of 
Rough  on  Eats  with  10  parts  of  comb  honey, 
and  placing  this  in  the  apiary,  I  was  able 
to  get  rid  of  the  pests.  I  do  not  believe  that 
skunks  always  eat  the  entire  bee,  but  force 
out  the  contents  of  the  abdomen.  This  fact 
led  me  to  think  that  they  were  after  the 
honey,  and  that  theory  was  borne  out  by  the 
readiness  with  which  the  poison  mixture  dis- 
ajjpeared.  Of  course,  it  was  necessary  to 
place  the  poison  at  night  and  remove  it  be- 
fore the  bees  were  out  in  the  morning,  being 
sure  to  put  it  in  the  same  spot  each  night." 

*  *  * 

There  is  a  fellow  mortal  named  Herbert 
Lyon  at  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  who  has  handed  me 
something  that  I  don 't  know  just  how  to 
take — so  I'll  let  you  all  take  it.  He  writes: 
' '  (Speaking  of  cats,  you  have  no  doubt  often 
noticed  a  kitten  playing  with  the  old  cat's 
tail,  and  how  the  youngster  and  onlookers 
enjoy  it  as  the  mother  cat  expresses  her 
outraged  dignity  by  frowns  and  tail  wagging 
until,  her  patience  exhausted,  she  lands  a 
swat  that  knocks  the  nonsense  out  of  the 
kitten  's  head  for  a  while.  Now,  dear  fellow, 
you  have  a  lot  of  friends  among  the  readers 
of  Gleanings  who  would  hate  to  see  anything 
bad  happen  to  you.  So  don 't  you  think, 
considering  the  fi-ivolous  way  you  act  some- 
times toward  the  more  dignified  members  of 
the  editorial  staff,  that  there  is  food  for  re- 
flection in   the  above  f"  Gosh,  yes,   I  guess 

so. 

#  *  » 

A  good  many  friendly  letters  have  reached 
poor  old  M.-A.-O.  during  the  last  month,  con- 
soling me  for  what  I  have  to  put  up  with 
from  the  Roots  and  other  pegterers.  It's 
mighty  comfortin',  and  you  one  and  all  have 
my  thanks  —  especially  that  preacher  at 
Whitehouse  Station,  N.  J.  Just  after  get- 
ting this  good  man 's  letter  I  rushed  right 
out  to  Uncle  Amos  I.  Root  and  hollered: 
"Another  minister  on  my  side."  Really  and 
trul}',  he  turned  right  around  and  started 
for  Florida  that  minute.  It  was  the  day 
after  election,  and  he  was  so  tickled  over 
Ohio's  going  dry  (which  it  didn't — durn  it) 
that  he  forgot  to  fire  me  out  thru  the  back 
cover   page    before    leaving    for    his    winter 
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TYPEWRITER  SENSATION 


$2.50 


A    Month    Buys    a 
Visible  Writing 


L.  C.  SMITH 


Perfect  machines  only  of  standard  size  with  keyboard  of  standard  universal 
arrangement — has  Backspacer — Tabulator — two-color  ribbon — Ball  Bearing 
construction — every  operating;  convenience — Five  Days  Free  Trial.  Fully  guar- 
anteed.     Catalog  and  special  price  sent  free. 

H.  A.  SMITH,  370-231  North  Fifth  Avenn.3,  CHICAGO,  ILLINCIC 


Fruit  Growers!  Gardeners! 


A  boy  with  this  machine  can  do  more  and 
belter  work  than  10  Men  with  Hoes! 

The   RAFJKFR    Weeder,    Mulcher, 
ine   JiAtlJ^ILn      ^^^  Cultivator 

3  tools  in  1,  cuts  the  weeds 
underground  and  forms  the 
hardest  crust  into  a  moisture- 
retaining  mulch  —  intSDSiVB 
cultivation.  Works  right  up  to 
the  plants  without  injury.  Cuts 
runners.  '-Best  Weed  Killer 
Ever  Used."  Has  leaf  guards 
for  larger  plants  and  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation.  Self- 
adjusting,  inexpensive.  Write  for  FREE  catalog  and  Fac- 
tory-lo-User  offer. 

BARKER  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  1  0,  David  City,  Neb. 


See 

TH 

Urn 


"KeroOil"  Emgincs 

I  Immediate  Shipment--AII  Styles- 

2  to  22  H-P.-No  Waitins-Eis  Factory-Liff 
Ontput-Prices  most  favorable.  Write  for  my 
terms  and   prices-Cash,    Payments  or  No 

'  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

19  3  0  Oakland  Avo.,  Kans»s  City.  Mo. 
19  3  0  Empire  BIdg..  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


SAVEMOHElroNENGlNES 


All 


„..^„, I  build  a  powerful,  ecnnomi' 

tt...  ici.au. c,  ^.jiicci.,  designed  Galloway  Masterpiece  Engin< 
from  the  highest  quality  materials  ar.d  sell  to  you  at  lowest  man. 
ufacturers'  price.    Tens  of  thousands  in  satisfactory  use, 
sizes  from  1',  to  101  h. p. portable,  stationary,  saw 
rigs,  pumping  outfits.    They  operate  on 

GASOLINE  OR  KEROSENE 

Also  build  manure  spreaders,  cream  separators. 
300.000  satisfied  customers,  some  near  you.  Clnsi 
shipping  points  save  freight.  My  free  catalog 
describes  Galloway  goods,  f^-^t  it  before  buying. 
WM.  GALLOWAY  CO..  Bo>    7  r.  c   Waterloo,  Iowa 


lPo9ltJT«ly  the  ctieapeat  and  atroojrest  Hffbt  on  *«rtb 
0ee<*  In  arerr  countrT  on  Ui»  fflobe  Wake*  co.il 
Ibam*  Its  own  ffaa  Casts  rk^  efaadowa  Clean  «n^< 
odortess  Absolutely  sai*  Ooer  20C  «tyi«6  UW  *a 
«000  Candle  Powei  Fullj  Guaraoteeo  WiriU  itffli 
eataloit       AGENTS  «  ANTED  FVEKTWHSaUft, 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO 

^  aoe  E  5tb  Stoo  c«ffl*©g^  @„ 


Inventions  Wanted! 


Manufacturers  constantly  writing  us 
patents.  LiAt  ot  inventions  actually 
requested  and  book  "How  to  Obtain  a  (Pat- 
ent" sent  free.  Send  rouprh  sketch  for  free 
report  regarding  patentability.  Sp<-eial  assist- 
ance given  our  clients  in  selling?  patents. 
Write  for  detai  Is  of  interest  to  every  in vei 

Chandlee  &  Cfaandlee,  Patent  Attorneys 
Esl.  21  Years       427   7thSt.,Washington, 


assist-  I 
atents.  ■ 
renter,  j 

irnejrs    I 


Around  the  Office     Continued 

quarters.     I    wish    Ohio    would    go    dry    365 
da}  3  in  the  year. 

*  *  * 

I  just  wish  what  happened  to  me  out  in 
my  barn  last  night  had  a-happened  to  the 
whole  editorial  Eoot  shebang  and  everybody 
else  that  is  picking  on  to  me  for  using  just 
natural  language  when  my  deepest  f  eelin  's 
are  roiled  up.  If  it  had,  they  might  think 
different  about  it,  and  not  keep  pilin '  on  to 
me  and  threatenin '  nie  and  my  job  here. 
You  see,  it  came  on  awful  cold  all  of  a  sud- 
den yesterday.  I  had  dug  the  last  of  my  po- 
tatoes the  day  before.  It  was  warm  that 
day,  and  a  geewhilliken  good  afternoon  for 
bass  to  bite.  So  1  worked  a  sort  of  com- 
promise with  my  waverin '  disposition  to 
labor,  and  instead  of  sorting  over  my  pota- 
toes and  getting  them  safe  into  the  cellar, 
as  I  suppose  I  orter  have  done,  I  just  toted 
them  in  the  wheelbarrow  as  far  as  the  old 
barn  and  dumped  them  any  way  at  all  in  one 
of  the  hon^e-etails  there.  Then  I  sneaked  my 
fishin '  tackle  out  the  bark  door  of  the  house 
— some  that  dear  old  kitty  overlooked  when 
she  left  me — and  I  -went  and  had  a  good  af- 
ternoon on  the  creek  with  my  neighbor  Lutz. 
There  wasn  't  any  Eoots  around  to  pester, 
and  when  a  fish  would  gelt  on  my  hook  and 
then  get  oft  again  earlier  than  I  callated 
for  him  to  get  off,  I  just  commented  on  it 
to  him  and  myself  and  the  creek  and  the 
Avoods  around  there  just  as  I  felt  like.  Give 
me  a  fishin '  stream  back  of  a  big  woods  with 
no  Eoots  around,  and  I'll  show  you  24-earat- 
fine  freedom  of  the  press  and  American  pub- 
lic opinion  as  what  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
always  talking  about  and  stickin '  up  for. 
Yes,  siree,  for  full  and  unchoked  freedom 
of  expression  of  the  real  sincere  kind  give 
me  a  lonely  fishin'  creek  just  after  the  big- 
gest one  has  got  off. 

I  see  I  am  side-stepping  a  little  here  by  my 
discussion  of  freedom  and  liberty.  But  I 
had  a  good  comfortin '  time  on  the  creek  that 
warm  afternoon  two  days  ago,  and  was  sooth- 
ed considerably  by  it  until  that  awful  cold 
spell  began  surging  up  yesterday  afternoon. 
It  surged  over  me  a  good  deal  particularly, 
for  I  began  thinking  about  those  potatoes  in 
the  horse-stall  and  rerollecting  that  the  last 
time  I  had  promised  my  poor  dear  long-suf- 
fering wife  that  I  woiild  nail  some  siding  on 
to  that  staH  side  of  the  barn  I  had  gone 
fishing  again  that  time  and  left  it  till  when 
winter  coming  iiigher  would  make  such  labor 
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falcon'*  Beekeepers'  Supplies 

For  the  last  forty  years  during  our  maiiufacture  of  "FALCON"  supplies^  it 
has  been  our  endeavor  to  place  upon  the  market  the  very  best  possilile  lino  of  supplies, 
and  we  pride  ourselves  in  having  accomplished  this.  "FALCON"  sup])lies  have  not 
only  been  recognized  as  the  best  in  this'  country,  but  also  a  leader  in  other  count'iies. 
Nothing  expresses  the  superiority  of  the  "FALCON"  ware  Ijetter  than  the  many  kind 
and  pleasing  words  we  receive  from  our  satisfied  customers,  and  the  ever-increasing 
demand  for  "FALCON"  supplies. 

The  season  is  drawing  nearer  and  beekeepers  should  endeavor  to  order  early.  By 
making  up  your  wants  now  you  will  be  better  fitted  to  go  into  the  season  with  a  view 
of  not  only  obtaining  a  bigger  crop  but  to  facilitate  matters  Ihruout  the  season.  If 
you  will  make  up  a  list  of  requirements  for  quotation  we  shall  be  glad  to  quote. 


=      Red   Catal 


poRtjiaid 


Dealers   Everwvhere 


"  Simplified    Reekeejiiii!;,"    pot^tpaid      = 


I  W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  COMPANY,  FALCONER,  NEW  YORK  | 

=-  where  the  good  beehives  come  from.  § 

ii:iii mill iiiiniiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii I iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii I ini 


^B^StilfalldX^lltOTll 


A  powerful  portable  lamp,  iriving  a  300  candle 
power  pure  white  light,  just  what  the  farmer, 
dairyman,  stockman,  etc.  needs.  Safe — Reliable 
— Economical — Absolutely  Rain,  Storm  and  Bug 
proof.  Burns  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Litrht 
in  weight.  Agents  wanted.  Big  Profits.  Write 
for  Catalog,   jjjg  gE^x  LIGHT  CO. 

306     F.   F'H  .«!!..  '".'.nton.O- 


The  Threshing  Problem 

O        1  l      Threshes  cowpeas  and  soy  beans  from  the 

l^l^  I  \/'^lJI      mown  vines,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  barley, 

A  perfect  combiiiaiii>n  machiiie.     Nothing 

like  it.      "The   machine  I  have    been  looking   for    for    20 

years,*'  W.  F.  Massey.      "It   will   meet  every  demand,''  H. 

AMorgan,  Director  Tenn    Exp.  Sialion.     Booklet  102  free. 

KOGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO. 

Morristown,   Tenn. 


Around  the  Office — Continued 


pT/~'T7"    up  some  easy  money  gathering  butter-    fpsv'" 
^  A  VJ  JV  gieg_  insects.     I  buy  750  kinds.    S '^''l^ 


$1 — $7.      Inlen'^ely  interesting.      2c-(>lamp  brings 
PROSPECTUS.     GET  posted. 

SINCLAIR.  Box  244,  D-62,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Candy    for    Winter    Stores 

Be  sure  your  bees  have  enough  for  winter. 
If  they  are  short  we  have  just  the  thing  you 
want,  candy  in  large  paper  plates  weighing 
about  two  pounds  each,  enough  to  last  three 
to  four  weeks,  two  will  go  nicely  on  a  hive. 
Write  for  prices  also  catalog  of  supplies. 
H.  H.  JEPSON.  182  Frienil  St.,  Boston  Mass 


6  Mos.  Only  10c 

DOY^  You  want  The  Country  Boy,  a  larijo 
D"  ■  ■^  9x  12  matrazini;  choL-k-fuU  ol  dandy 
Htoric's  ol"  adventure  and  how  boys  make 
money.  Ka  nagea  on  corn  clubs,  chicken 
raiainK,  Bird  Club,  etc.  Illustrated.  The  real 
boys'  paper.  Just  the  kind  of  reading  matter 
you'll  enjoy.  This  fine  mairazine  sent  U  months 
on  trial  f(*r  only  lUc  ((Canada  2Ue). 

THE  COUNTRY  BOY.  n    Washington  Squar",  Philada. 


seem  reasonabler  and  more  timely  to  per- 
form. So  ventilation  on  that  one  side  of 
ray  barn  remained  unchoked  right  up  to  last 
night  and  yet.  I  knew  the  Mrs.  would  want 
to  converse  along  these  lines  at  the  supper- 
table  last  evening,  so  I  stayed  right  over 
here  to  the  office  till  almost  plumb  dark, 
wishing  I  knew  of  a  world  somewhere  made 
up  niostl}'  of  good  fishin'  creeks  and  where 
potatoes  grow  right  in  the  bins  in  the  cellar 
where  they  orter  grow  and  already  dug,  also 
where  barn  siding  grows  natterel  on  barns 
and  stays  growed  on.  Then  I  sneaked  home. 
It  was  a  ornery  feeling  I  had,  but  I  braced 
up  at  the  front  door,  rushed  in  as  if  I  had 
done  "most  all  the  business  transacted  on 
the  western  hemisphere  that  day,  didn  't  take 
time  to  even  look  at  my  wife  standing  on 
the  far  side  of  the  dining-room  table  all  set 
for  a  heart-to-heart  discussion  of  potatoes 
and  barn  siding.  1  just  haughtily  swept  one 
doughnut  and  a  pickled  beet  off  the  table 
and  kept  careerin '  forward  and  onward 
and  business-ward  for  the  cellar  stairway 
where  I  expected  my  lantern  to  meet  me.  It 
M^as  there  all  right  but  the  globe  was  gone. 
I  recollected  then  that  on  another  good 
fishin'  day  I  had  put  off  getting  a  new  one 
till  I  got  around  to  put  on  the  Ijarn  siding. 
But  I  didn't  falter  or  loiter  around  the  house 
because  of  no  lantern  globe.  No,  siree.  I 
set  sail  for  the  barn  via  downstairs  and  the 
outside  cellar  door.  I  felt  that  my  dear 
wife  was  waiting  somewhere  along  the  usual- 
traveled  kitchen  route.  So  I  didn't  entour- 
age that  way.  1  went  the  other  way.  I  pre- 
ferred it  very  much.  It  was  darker  in  the 
cellar  than  a  black  cat's  whole  body,  but  I 
didn 't  mind  it  under  the  circumstances.  I 
was  hankerin'  for  solitude  just  then  so  far 
as  anybody  I  had  ever  married  was  con- 
cerned. But  I  did  just  then  get  to  wishin ' 
for  the  company  and  comfortin '  assistance 
(Rest  of  this  article  all  censored) 
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The  Truth  about  Poultry 

Get  the  Facts  by  Reading 

The  One-man 
Poultry  Plant 


The  Book  that  Gives 

Successful  Methods  of  Men  on  Farms  of 

Small  Acreage.     Complete  in  Twelve 

Parts,  Printed  in  One  Volume. 

By  Dr.  N.  W.  SANBORN 

Real  work,  with  real  poultry,  on  a,  real  New  England  farm.  This  is  a  simple  story  of 
what  has  been  done  by  a  man,  at  forty-five  years  of  age,  town  bred  and  city  educated,  getting 
out  of  practice  of  medicine,  buying  a  small  farm  in  the  hill  country,  and  making  a  success 
of  the  venture.  Not  only  is  the  rearing  of  chicks  and  the  m^anagement  of  adult  fowl  com- 
pletely covered,  but  the  interesting  side  issues  of  fruit  growing,  grain  raising  and  the  pro- 
duction of  milk,  that  cannot  be  escaped  on  a  real  farm.  You  get  rugged  facts — rarely  found 
in  print.     The  truth  about  poultry  as  found  in  actual  life  on  a  one-man  poultry  farm. 

You  Can  Do  the  Same.  Book  Tells  How 


Our  Special  Offer 

The  One-man  Poultry  Plant,  in  twelve 
parts  (book  form),  and  the  American  Poultry 
Advocate,  one  year,  for  only  50  cts.;  book 
and  Advocate,  three  years  for  only,  $1.00,  if 
order  is  sent  at  once. 


Our  paper  is  handsomely  illustrated,  prac- 
tical, progressive  and  up-to-date  on  poultry 
matters.  Established  1892.  50  cents  a  year. 
3  months '  trial  10  cents.  Sample  copy  free. 
Catalog  of  poultry  literature  free. 

AMERICAN   POULTRY   ADVOCATE 
631  Hodgkins  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  PROFITABLE  Sideline  Occupation 

k  Rabbits  to  the  Rescue 

Quick  action  is  necessary  to  help  provide  for  the  shortage  in  meat.  A 
pound  of  meat  can  be  produced  cheaper  with  Eabbits  than  in  any  other  way, 
because  you  can  use  the  cheapest  food  known  in  raising  them,  vegetables, 
dandelions,  grass,  hay,  etc.  To  do  this  is  not  only  an  act  of  patriotism,  but 
a  means  of  reducing  the  high  cost  of  living  as  well. 

Tells  all  you  want  to  know  about  Rabbits.  Our  Book:  "The  Rabbit; 
How  to  Select,  Breed  and  Manage  the  Rabbit  and  Belgian  Hare  for  Pleasure  or  Profit, ' '  by 
breeders  of  long  experience  with  rabbits.  Seventh  edition,  nicely  illustrated,  enlarged  and 
much  improved.  Price  25  cents,  with  sample  copy  of  the  American  Poultry  Advocate  con- 
taining Belgian  Hare  Department,  which  tells  you  whore  to  buy  Belgian  Hares,  Flemish 
Giants,  Siberian  Hares,  New  Zealand  and  all  varieties  of  Fancy  Rabbits. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Syracuse,  New  York 

631  Hodgkins  Block 


THE  YOUTHS  COMPANION 

The  Best  Christmas  Gift — and  Cheer  for  the  Year 

T.  le  greatest  need  of  to-day  is  CHEER— cheer  for  all — 
cheer  in  the  home — cheer  for  friends  and  neighbors 
-*nd  some  for  ''the  boys  over  there" — and  here  it  is. 

,  A  gift,  NEW  every  week,  that  delights  the  entire  family 

and  is  indispensable  to  fine  family  life  and  character. 

For  that  great  body  of  Americans  who  live  with  ideals,  there  is  no  such  favorite  as 
The  Voutirs  0<)ni])anion. 

12  Great  Serials  or  Group  Stories  for  1918 — then  250  Shorter  Stories 

Rare  Articles  by  noted  authorities.  '  'The  best  Editorial  Pafije  in  the  country. ' '  Current 
Ivvents,  Nature  and  Science,  Family  Paj^e,  Boys'  Pa.t^e,  Girls'  Pa<;e,  Cliildren's  Pajje, 
Doctor's  Corner,  Tliim^s  to  Make,  Jlonev  to  Save,  (rames  and  Siiorts  to  Plav,  Com- 
panion Receipts.  '  '        52  TIMES  A  YEAR-NOT  12-$2.00. 


The  Biggest  Reading  Value  for  your  Family 

Every  NEW  subscriber  who  sends  S2.00  for  The  Youth's  Companion  for  1918  will  receive : 


(  For  $ 
only 


1.  FIFTY-TWO  ISSUES  of  1918. 

2.  All  remaining  1917  Weekly  Issues  FREE.    / 

3.  The  Companion  Home  Calendar  for  1918.   ) 

By  soldi )ii;  $2.25  this  niav  i)icliide 

4.  McCALL'S    MAGAZINE  for  1918. 

]'i'  10  (Regular  subsiription  price  "fi  cents  a  year.)         All  the  above  for  $2.25. 
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THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Why  Order  Early? 

With  the  exceedingly  high  price  of  honey  and  the  urging  on  the  part  of  the 
State  Department  for  the  production  of  erery  ounce  of  produce  possible,  you  as  a 
beekeeper  are  going  to  do  your  part  and  have  probably  already  made  up  your 
mind  to  inrceas©  your  holdings  in  beos  to  the  limit  of  your  capacity  in  caring  for 
them. 

Possibly,  howerer,  you  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  greatly  to  your 
interest  to  get  in  your  orders  for  bee  supplies  now. 

Frf»i<yVitft  are  Sln^/V  The  congestion  of  last  year  may  be  repeated.  Many 
X  icigiiLB  die  oiuw  laeekeepers  who  ordered  their  suppUes  in  February 
were  barely  able  to  get  delivery  in  time  for  the  white  clover  flow.  Others  had 
to  cancel  orders,  and  still  others  had  supplies  arrive  after  the  critical  storing 
period  was  past.  YOU  CANTSTOT  AFFORD  TO  LET  YOUR  BEES  WAIT  A 
DAY  ON  DELAYED  FREIGHT  SHIPMENTS. 

Early  Order  Discounts    Sfi  want   as  many  early  orders  as  possible. 
J  This  gives  us  less  of  a  rush  in  spring,  when  a 

Save  You  Money  too  large  proportion  of  beekeepers  order  their 

^  supplies.    This  is  why  we  can  make  a  closer 

price  for  an  order  sent  in  before  the  new  year  opens.  If  your  bankers  were  to 
offer  you  fifteen  per  cent  interest  on  your  deposits,  you  would  certainly  grab  the 
chance.  A  three  or  four  per  cent  discount  on  supplies  for  ordering  them  three 
months  earlier  than  usual  means  ten  or  fifteen  percent  interest  on  your  money 
for  the  year,  and  you  have  your  goods  on  time,  without  fail. 

Send  Us  a  List  of  Your  Requirements.     We  are  in  a  Posi- 
tion to  Give  You  a  Very  Close  Estimate  for  Early  Order. 


Are  You  Throwing  Money  Away? 

No?  But  are  you  throwing  away  old  combs,  small  lots  of  cappings,  or  else 
beeswax  scrapings  and  propolis  from  the  tops  of  your  frames  when  you  cleaa 
them?  If  not,  perhaps  you  are  melting  up  your  combs  in  an  old-fashioned  way 
and  getting  only  about  half  the  wax  out  of  them. 

Many  beekeepers  this  year  secured  their  season's  supply  of 

Dadant's  Foundation 

ky  sending  in  their  combs  and  cappings  to  be  rendered  Into  beeswax  and  made 
mp  into  foundation.  Our  high-pressure  steam  outfits  get  all  the  wax  possible, 
save  these  same  beekeepers  an  unpleasant  job  and  return  more  beeswax  in  the 
shape  of  foundation  than  they  could  get  by  the  extra  work  themselves.  If  you 
prefer  we  will  pay  you  HIGHEST  GASH  PRICE  for  all  beeswax  rendered. 

— Send  For  Our  Terms — 
WE  WANT  BEESWAX— ASK  US  FOR  OUR  BEST  PRICES 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Illinois 
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